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LOITERINQ8  Of  ABTHUB   o'lSART. 
FBAOMRNT   VII. — MB.  o'kELLT's   TALX^ — CONCLUDED. 

^*  Life  had  presrated  too  many  vicissitudes  before  me  to  make  roach 
differetiee  in  my  temperament  whatever  came  uppermost:  like  the  gambler, 
who  if  he  lose  to-day,  goes  off  consoling  himself  that  he  may  be  a  winneir 
to-morrow,  I  bad  learned  never  to  feel  very  acutely  any  roisfortunci  pro* 
Tided  only  that  I  could  see  some  prospect  of  its  not  being  permanent,  and 
how  many  are  there  who  go  through  the  world  in  this  fashion,  getting 
the  credit  all  the  while  of  being  such  true  philosophers,  so  much  elevated 
above  the  chances  and  changes  of  fortune,  and  who,  after  all,  only  apply 
to  the  game  of  life  the  same  rule  of  action  they  practise  at  the  *  rauffe  ei 
noif*  table. 

<'  The  worthy  folks  among  whom  my  lot  was  now  cast  were  a  tribe  of 
red  men,  called  the  Gasp^  Indians,  who  among  other  pastimes  peculiar  to 
themselves,  followed  the  respectable  and  ancient  trade  of  wreckers,  in  which 
occupation  the  months  of  October  and  November  usually  supplied  them 
with  as  much  as  they  could  do — after  that,  the  ice  closed  in  on  the  bay,  and 
no  vessel  could  pass  up  or  down  the  St  Lawrence  before  the  following 
spring. 

'*  It  was  for  some  time  to  me  a  great  pu2zle  how  people  so  completely 
barbarous  as  they  were,  possessed  such  comfortable  and  well-appointed 
dwellings,  for  not  only  had  they  log  huts  well  jointed,  and  carefully  put 
together,  but  many  of  the  comforts  of  civilised  life  were  to  be  seen  in  thd 
internal  decorations.  The  reason  I  had  at  length  learned,  from  the  chief, 
in  whose  house  I  dwelt,  and  with  whom  I  had  already  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  sworn  friendship.  About  fifteen  years  previous  this  bay  was 
selected  by  a  party  of  emigrants  as  the  locale  of  a  settlement  They  had 
been  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Antecosti  themselves,  and  made  their  escape 
to  Grasp6,  with  such  remnants  of  their  effects  as  they  could  rescue  from 
the  wreck.  There  they  built  houses  for  themselves,  made  clearings  in  thd 
forest,  and  established  a  little  colony,  with  rules  and  regulations  for  Its 
government  Happily  for  them  they  possessed  within  their  number  almost 
every  description  of  artificer  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking,  their 
original  intention  being  to  found  a  settlement  in  Canada,  and  thus  car- 
penters, shoe-makers,  weavers,  tailors,  mill-wrights,  being  all  ready  to  con- 
tribute their  aid  and  assistance  to  each  other,  the  colony  made  rapid 
progress,  and  soon  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  thriving  and  prosperous 
place.  The  forest  abounded  in  wild  deer  and  bears,  the  bay  not  less  rich 
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in  fish,  while  the  ground,  which  they  sowed  with  potatoes  and  Indian  corn, 
yielded  most  successful  crops,  and  as  the  creek  was  never  visited  by  sick- 
ness, nothing  could  surpass  the  success  that  waited  on  their  labours. 

"  Thus  they  lived  till  in  the  fall  of  the  year  a  detachment  of  the  Gaspfe 
Indians,  who  came  down  every  autumn  for  the  herring  fishery,  discovered 
that  their  territory  was  occupied,  and  that  an  invading  force  were  in  posses- 
sion of  their  hunting  grounds.  The  result  could  not  be  doubted  ;  the  red 
men  returned  home  to  their  friends  with  the  news,  and  speedily  came  back 
again  with  reinforcements  of  the  whole  tribe,  and  made  an  attack  on  the 
settlement.  The  colonists,  though  not  prepared,  soon  assembled,  and 
being  better  armed,  for  their  fire-arms  and  cutlasses  had  all  been  saved, 
repelled  the  assailants,  and  having  killed  and  woimded  several  of  them, 
drove  them  back  into  the  forest.  The  victory,  however  complete,  was  the 
first  day  of  their  misfortunes ;  from  that  hour  they  were  never  safe,  some- 
times  a  marauding  party  of  red  men  would  dash  into  the  village  at  night- 
fall, and  carry  away  some  of  the  children  before  their  cries  could  warn  their 
parents.  Instead  of  venturing  as  before  into  the  *■  bush'  whenever  they 
pleased,  and  in  small  numbers,  they  were  now  obliged  to  go  with  the 
greatest  circumspection  and  caution,  stationing  scouts  here  and  there,  and 
above  all  leaving  a  strong  garrison  to  protect  the  settlement  against  attack 
in  their  absence.  Fear  and  distrust  prevailed  everywhere,  and  instead  of 
the  peace  and  prosperity  that  attended  the  first  year  of  their  labours,  the 
land  now  remained  but  half  tilled,  the  hunting  yielded  scarcely  any  benefit, 
and  all  their  efforts  were  directed  to  their  safety,  and  their  time  consumed 
in  erecting  outworks  and  forts  to  protect  the  village. 

"  While  matters  were  in  this  state,  a  large  timber  ship  bound  for  England 
,  struck  on  a  reef  of  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  The  sea  ran  high,  and 

a  storm  of  wind  from  the  north-west  soon  rent  her  in  fragments.  The 
colonists,  who  knew  every  portion  of  the  bay  well,  put  out  the  first  moment 
they  could  venture  to  the  wreck,  not,  however,  to  save  the  lives  and  rescue 
the  poor  fellows  who  yet  clung  to  the  rigging,  but  to  pillage  the  ship  ere 
she  went  to  pieces.  The  expedition  succeeded  far  beyond  their  most  ardent 
hopes,  and  a  rich  harvest  of  plunder  resulted  from  this  expedition,  casks 
of  powder,  flour,  pork,  and  rum  were  landed  by  every  tide  at  their  doors, 
and  once  more  the  sounds  of  merriment  and  rejoicing  were  heard  in  the 
village.  But  how  different  from  before  was  it !  Then  they  were  happy  and 
contented  settlers,  living  like  one  united  family  in  brotherly  affection  and 
kind  good-will ;  now  it  was  but  the  bond  of  crime  that  bound,  and  the 
wild  madness  of  intoxication  that  excited  them.  Their  hunting  groimds 
were  no  longer  cared  for,  the  fields,  with  so  much  labour  rescued  from  the 
forest,  were  neglected  ;  the  fishing  was  abandoned,  and  a  life  given  up  to 
the  most  intemperate  abandonment,  succeeded  to  days  of  peaceful  labour 
and  content.  Not  satisfied  with  mere  defence  they  now  carried  the  war 
into  the  Indian  settlements,  and  cruelties  the  most  frightful  ensued  in  their 
savage  reprisals. 

'<  In  this  dangerous  coast  a  winter  never  passed  without  several  wrecks 
occurring,  and  as  they  now  practised  every  device,  by  false  signals  and 
fires,  to  induce  vessels  to  their  ruin,  their  infamous  trafilic  succeeded 
perfectly,  and  wrecking  became  a  mode  of  subsistence  far  more  plentiful 
than  their  former  habits  of  quiet  industry. 

.  "  Oue  long  reef  of  rocks  then  ran  from  the  most  southerly  point  of  the 
bay,  and  called  by  the  Indians  *  the  Teeth,'  was  the  most  fatal  spot  of  the 
whole  coast,  for  while  these  rocks  stretched  for  above  a  mile  to  sea,  and 
were  only  covered  at  high  water,  a  strong  land  current  drew  vessels  towards 
them,  wliich,  with  the  wind  on  shore,  it  was  impossible  to  resist. 
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"  To  this  fatal  spot  each  eye  was  turned  at  day-break,  to  see  if  any 
ill-starred  vessel  had  not  struck  during  the  night.  This  was  the  last  point 
each  look  was  bent  on,  as  the  darkness  was  falling ;  and  when  the  wind 
howled  and  the  sea  ran  mountains  high,  and  dashed  its  white  foam  over 
their  little  huts,  then  was  every  one  astir  in  the  village.  Many  an  anxious 
gaze  pierced  through  the  mist,  hoping  some  white  sail  might  gleam  through 
the  storm,  or  some  bending  spar  show  where  a  perishing  crew  yet  cried 
for  help.  The  little  shoal  would  then  present  a  busy  scene,  boats  M'ere 
got  out,  coils  of  rope,  and  oars  strewed  on  every  side,  lanterns  flitted 
rapidly  from  place  to  place.  With  what  energy  and  earnestness  they 
moved,  how  their  eyes  gleamed  with  excitement,  and  how  their  voices  rung 
out  in  accents  of  hoarse  command.  Oh !  how  horrible  to  think  that  the 
same  features  of  a  manly  nature — the  bold  and  daring  courage  that  fears 
not  the  rushing  wave  nor  the  sweeping  storm^  the  heroic  daring  that  can 
breast  the  wild  breakers  as  they  splash  on  the  dark  rocks,  can  arise  from 
impulses  so  opposite,  and  that  humanity  the  fairest,  and  crime  the  blackest 
have  but  the  same  machinery  to  work  with. 

"  It  was  on  a  dark  November  night — the  heavy  sough  of  a  coming 
storm  sent  large  and  sullen  waves  on  shore,  where  they  broke  with  that 
low  hollow  cadence  that  seamen  recognise  as  boding  ilL  A  dense  thick 
fog  obscured  all  objects  sea-ward,  and  though  many  scouts  were  out  up 
the  hills,  they  could  detect  nothing ;  still  as  the  night  grew  more  and  more 
threatening,  the  wreckers  felt  assured  a  gale  was  coming,  and  already  their 
preparation  was  making  for  the  approaching  time.  Hour  after  hour 
passed  by,  but  though  the  gale  increased,  and  blew  with  violence  on 
shore,  nothing  could  be  seen.  Towards  midnight,  however,  a  scout  came 
in  to  say,  that  he  thought  he  could  detect  at  intervals,  through  the  dense 
mist  and  spray,  a  gleaming  light  in  the  direction  of  <  the  Teeth.'  The 
drift  was  too  great  to  make  it  clearly  perceptible,  but  still  he  persisted  in 
believing  he  had  seen  something.  ' 

"  A  party  were  soon  assembled  on  the  beach,  their  eyes  turned  towards 
the  fatal  rocks,  which  at  low  water  rose  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above 
the  surface.  They  gazed  long  and  anxiously,  but  nothing  could  they 
make  out,  till,  as  they  were  turning  away,  one  cried  out,  "  Ay,  see  there — 
there  it  is  now ;'  and  as  he  spoke  a  red-forked  flame  sliot  up  through  the 
drifting  spray,  and  threw  a  liurid  flash  upon  the  dark  sea.  It  died  away 
almost  as  quickly,  and  though  seen  at  intervals  again,  it  seemed  ever  to 
wax  fainter  and  fainter.  *  She's  on  fire,'  cried  one.  *  No,  no ;  it's  a  dis- 
tress signal,'  said  another.  'One  thing  is  certain,'  cried  a  third,  Hhe 
craft  that's  on  the  *'  Teeth"  on  such  a  night  as  this  wont  get  off  very 
readily ;  and  so,  lads,  be  alive  and  run  out  the  boats.' 

**  The  little  colony  was  soon  astir.  It  was  a  race  of  avarice  too  ;  for 
latterly  the  settlement  had  been  broken  up  by  feuds  and  jealousies  into 
different  factions,  and  each  strove  to  overreach  the  other.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  eight  boats  were  out,  and  breasting  the  white  breakers 
headed  out  to  sea.  All,  save  the  old  and  decrepit,  the  women  and 
children,  were  away,  and  even  they  stood  watching  on  the  shore,  follow- 
ing with  their  eyes  the  boats  in  which  they  felt  most  interested. 

*'  At  last  they  disappeared  in  the  gloom — not  a  trace  could  be  seen  of 
them,  nor  did  the  wind  carry  back  the  voices,  over  which  the  raging  storm 
was  now  howling.  A  few  still  remained  straining  their  eye-balls  towards 
the  spot  where  the  light  was  seen,  the  others  had  returned  towards  the 
village ;  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  frightful  yell,  a  long  sustained  and  terrible 
cry  rose  from  the  huts,  and  the  same  instant  a  blaze  burst  forth  and  rose 
into  a  red  column  towards  the  sky.     The  Indians  were  upon  them.     The 
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war  fthoaU— that  dreadful  sound  they  knew  too  weU-^esounded  on  every 
fide*  Then  began  a  massacre,  which  nothing  in  description  can  convey. 
The  dreadful  rage  of  the  vengeful  savage— long  pent  op— long  provoked 
— ^had  now  its  time  for  vengeance.  The  tomahawk  and  the  scidping  knife 
ran  red  with  blood,  as  women  and  infants  rushed  madly  hither  and 
thither  in  the  flight;  Old  men  lay  weltering  in  their  gore  beside  their 
daughters  and  grandchildren ;  while  the  wild  red  men,  unsated  with 
slaughter,  tore  the  mangled  corpses  as  they  lay,  and  baUied  themselvea 
in  blood.  But  not  there  did  it  end.  The  flame  that  gleamed  from 
the  *'  Teeth"  rocks  was  but  an  Indian  device  to  draw  the  wreckers  out 
to  sea.  A  pine  wood  fire  had  been  lighted  on  the  tallest  cliff  at  low 
water,  to  attract  their  attention,  by  some  savages  in  canoes,  and  left  to 
bum  away  slowly  during  the  night. 

« Deceived  and  baffled,  the  wreckers  made  towards  shore,  to  which 
already  their  eyes  were  turned  in  terror,  for  thd  red  blaxe  of  the  burning 
buts  was  seen  miles  off  in  the  bay.  Scarcely  had  the  first  boat  neared 
the  shore,  when  a  volley  of  fire-arms  poured  in  upon  her — while  the  war 
ery  that  rose  above  it,  told  them  their  hour  was  come.  The  Indians  were 
several  hundred  in  number,  armed  to  the  teeth ;  the  others  few,  and  with* 
out  a  single  weapon.  Contest  it  was  none.  The  slaughter  scarce 
lasted  many  minutes,  for  ere  the  flame  from  the  distant  rock  subsided  the 
last  white  man  lay  a  corpse  on  the  bloody  strand.  Such  was  the  terrible 
'  retribution  on  crime^  and  at  the  very  mom^it  too,  when  their  cruel  hearts 

were  bent  on  its  perpetration. 

<*  This  tale,  which  was  told  me  in  a  broken  jargon,  between  Canadian 
French  and  English,  concluded  with  words,  which  were  not  to  me,  at  the 
time,  the  least  shocking  part  of  the  story,  as  the  narrator,  with  glisten- 
ing eyes,  and  in  a  voice  whose  guttural  tones  seemed  almost  too  thick 
for  utterance  said,  '  It  was  I  that  planned  it.' 

"  You  will  ask  me  by  what  chance  did  I  escape  with  life  among  such  a 
tribe*  An  accident — ^the  merest  accident — sav^  me.  When  a  smuggler, 
as  I  have  already  told  you  I  was,  I  once,  when  becalmed  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  got  one  of  the  sailors  to  tattoo  my  arm  with  gunpowder,  a  very 
\  common  practice  at  sea.     The'operator  had  been  in  the  North  American 

|rade»  and  had  passed  ten  years  as  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians,  and 
brought  away  with  him  innumerable  recollections  of  their  habits  and 
eostoms.  Among  others,  their  strange  idols  had  made  a  great  impression 
on  his  mind  \  and,  as  I  gave  him  a  discretionary  power  as  to  the  frescos 
he  was  to  adorn  me  with,  he  painted  a  most  American-looking  savage 
with  two  faces  on  his  head — his  body  all  stuck  over  with  arrows  and  spear 
points,  while  he,  apparently  unmoved  by  such  vbitors,  was  skipping 
about  in  somethinff  that  might  be  a  war  dance. 

*'  This,  with  all  its  appropriate  oolours*— for  as  the  heraldry  folk  say,  ^  It 
was  proper* — was  a  very  conspicuous  object  on  my  arm,  and  no  sooner 
seen  by  the  chief  than  he  immediately  knelt  down  beside  me^  dressed  my 
wounds  and  tended  me ;  while  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  recognising  me  as 
one  whose  existence  was  charmed,  showed  me  every  manner  of  respect, 
and  even  devotion. 

<<  Indeed  soon  I  felt  my  popularity  to  be  my  greatest  difficulty ;  for 
whatever  great  event  was  going  forward  among  the  tribe,  it  became  the 
etiquette  to  consult  me  on  it,  as  a  species  of  soothsayer,  and  never  was 
a  prophet  more  sorely  tested.  Sometimes  it  was  a  question  of  the  whale 
fishery — whether  bottle  noses  or  sulphur  bottoms  were  coming  up  the  bay, 
I  and  whether,  in  the  then  season,  it  was  safe  or  oot  to  strike  the  odf  whales 

first.    Now  ii  was  a  disputed  point  as  to  the  conditioQ  of  bears ;  or  worse 
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than  either,  a  little  marauding  party  would  be  undertaken  intd  a  neigh* 
hour's  premises,  where  I  was  expected  to  perform  a  very  leading  part, 
which,  not  having  the  same  strong  convictions  of  my  invulnerable  nature, 
as  my  worthy  associates,  1  undertook  with  as  few  feelings  of  satisfaction 
as  you  may  imagine.  But  these  were  not  all ;  oiFers  of  marriage  from 
many  noble  families  pressed  me  on  every  side ;  and  though  polygamy  t6 
any  extent  was  permissible,  I  never  could  persuade  myself  to  make  my  for- 
tune in  this  manner.  The  ladies  too,  I  am  bound  to  say,  were  not  so 
seductive  as  to  endanger  my  principles :  flattened  heads,  bent  down  noses, 
and  lip  stones,  are  very  strong  antidotes  to  the  tender  passion.  And  I 
was  obliged  to  declare,  that  I  was  compelled,  by  a  vow,  not  to  marry  for 
three  moons.  I  dared  not  venture  on  a  longer  period  of  amnesty,  lest  I 
should  excite  suspicion  of  any  insult  to  them  on  a  point  where  their  van* 
geance  never  forgives ;  and  I  hoped,  ere  that  time  elapsed,  that  I  should 
be  able  to  make  my  escape — though  how,  or  when,  or  where  to,  were 
points  I  could  not  possibly  guess  at. 

Before  the  half  of  my  probation  had  expired,  we  were  visited  by  an 
old  Indian  of  a  distant  tribe — a  strange  old  fellow  he  was,  clothed  in  goats* 
skins,  and  wearing  strong  leather  boots  and  rackets  (snow  shoes),  a  felt 
hat,  and  a  kind  of  leather  sack  strapped  on  his  back,  and  secured  by  a  lock. 
This  singular-looking  fellow  was  the  post.  He  travelled  once  a  year  ftota 
a  small  settlement  near  Mlriraichi  to  Quebec  and  back,  carrying  the 
letters  to  and  from  these  places,  a  distance  of  something  like  seven 
hundred  miles,  which  he  accomplished  entirely  on  foot,  great  part  of  it 
through  dense  forests  and  over  wild  uninhabited  prairies,  passing  through 
the  himting  grounds  of  several  hostile  tribes,  fording  rivers  and  climbing 
mountains,  and  all  for  the  moderate  payment  of  ten  pounds  a  year,  half 
of  which  he  spent  in  rum  before  he  left  Quebec,  and  while  waiting  for 
the  return  mail ;  and  strangest  of  all,  though  for  forty  years  he  had  oon* 
tinued  to  perform  this  journey,  not  only  no  accident  had  ever  occurred  to 
the  letters,  but  he  himself  was  never  known  to  be  behind  his  appouited 
time  at  his  destination. 

'<  *  Tahata ;'  for  such  was  his  name^  was  however  a  character  of  great 
interest  even  to  the  barbarous  tribes  through  whose  territories  he  passed.  He 
was  a  species  of  savage  newspaper,  recounting  various  details  respecting  the 
hunting  and  fishing  seasons — the  price  of  skins  at  Quebec  or  Montreal 
-^what  was  the  peltry  most  in  request,  and  how  it  would  bring  its  best 
price.  Cautiously  abstaining  from  the  local  politics  of  these  small  states 
his  information  only  bore  on  such  topics  as  are  generally  useful  and 
interesting,  and  never  for  a  moment  partook  of  any  partisan  character  | 
besides,  he  had  ever  some  petty  commission  or  other  from  the  squaws  to 
discharge  at  Quebec  There  was  an  amber  bead  or  a  tin  ornament,  a  bit 
of  red  ribbon  or  a  glass  button,  or  some  such  valuable,  every  where,  he 
went ;  and  his  coming  was  an  event  as  much  longed  and  looked  for  as  any 
other  that  marked  their  monotonous  existence. 

*'  He  rested  for  a  few  days  at  our  village,  when  I  learned  these  few  ^tat* 
ticttlara  of  his  life,  and  at  once  resolved,  come  what  might,  to  make  my 
escape  with  him,  and,  if  possible,  reach  Quebec.  An  opportunity  for- 
tunately soon  offered  for  my » doing  so  with  facility.  The  day  of  the 
courier's  departure  was  fixed  for  a  great  fishing  excursion,  on  which  the 
tribe  were  to  be  absent  for  several  days.  Affecting  illness,  I  remained  on 
shore,  and  never  stirred  from  the  wigwam  till  the  last  canoe  had  dis« 
appeared  from  sight ;  then  I  slowly  sauntered  out,  and  telling  the  squaws 
that  I  would  stroll  about  for  an  hour  or  so  to  breathe  the  air,  I  followed 
the  track  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  courier  who  had  departed 
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early  on  the  same  morning.  Before  sunset  I  came  up  with  my  friend, 
and,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  delight,  sat  down  to  partake  of  the 
little  supper  he  had  provided  for  our  first  day's  journey ;  after  that  each 
day  was  to  take  care  of  itself. 

<*  Then  began  a  series  of  adventures,  to  which  all  I  have  hitherto  told 

you  are  as  nothing.     It  was  the  wild  life  of  the  prairies  in  companionship 

with  one  who  felt  as  much  at  home  in  the  dark  recesses  of  a  pine  forest,  as 

ever  I  did  in  the  snug  comer  of  mine  inn.    Now  it  was  a  night  spent  f 

'  under  the  starry  sky,  beside  some  clear  river's  bank,  where  the  fish  lay 

motionless  beneath  the  red  glare  of  our  watch-fire ;  now  we  bivouaoed  in 

a  gloomy  forest,  planting  stockades  around  to  keep  off  the  wild  beasts ; 

then  we  would  chance  upon  some  small  Indian  settlement,  where  we  were  ! 

regaled  with  hospitality,  and  spent  half  the  night  listening  to  the  low 

chant  of  a  red  man's  song,  as  he  deplored  the  downfall  of  his  nation,  and 

the  loss  of  their  hunting  grounds.     Through  all,  my  guide  preserved  the 

I  steady  equability  of  one  who  was  travelling  a  well-worn  path — some 

I  notched  tree,  some  small  stone  heap,  some  fissured  rock,  being  his  guide 

\  through  wastes  where  it  seemed  to  me  no  human  foot  had  ever  trod.    He 

[  lightened  the  road  with  many  a  song  and  many  a  story,  the  latter  always 

\  displaying  some  curious  trait  of  his  people,  whose  high  sense  of  truth 

u  and  unswerving  fidelity  to  their  word,  once   pledged,  appeared  to  be 

^}  an  invariable  feature  in  every  narrative;   and  though  be   could  well 

account  for  the  feeling  that  makes  a  man  more  attached  to  his  own  nation, 

he  more  than  once  half  expressed  his  surprise  how,  having  lived  among 

the  simple-minded  children  of  the  forest,  I  could  ever  return  to  the  haunts 

of  the  plotting  and  designing  white  men. 

"  This  story  of  mine^"  continued  Mr.  O'Kelly,  <^  has  somehow  spun  itself 
out  far  more  than  I  intended.  My  desire  was,  to  show  you  briefly  in 
what  strange  and  dissimilar  situations  I  have  been  thrown  in  life^-how  I 
have  lived  among  every  rank  and  class,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  compara- 
tive afliuence — ^in  narrow  poverty  ;  how  I  have  looked  on  at  the  world, 
in  all  its  gala  dress  of  wealth,  and  rank,  and  beauty-~of  power,  of 
station,  and  command  of  intellect ;  and  how  I  have  seen  it  poor,  and 
mean,  and  naked — ^the  companion  of  gloomy  solitudes,  and  the  denizen 
of  pathless  forests ;  and  yet  found  the  same  human  passions,  the  same 
love  and  hate,  the  same  jealousy  and  fear,  courage  and  daring — ^the 
same  desire  for  power,  and  the  same  wish  to  govern,  in  the  red  Indian 
of  the  prairie,  as  in  the  starred  noble  of  Europe.  The  proudest  rank  of 
f  civilized  life  has  no  higher  boast,  than  in  the  practice  of  such  virtues 

{  as  I  have  seen  rife  among  the  wild  dwellers  in  the  dark  forest.    Long 

habit  of  moving  thus  among  my  fellow  men,  has  worn  off  much  of  that 
conventional  reverence  for  class,  which  form  the  standing  point  of  all 
our  education  at  home.  The  tarred  and  weather-beaten  sailor,  if  he  be 
but  a  pleasant  fellow,  and  has  seen  life,  is  to  me  as  agreeable  a  compa- 
nion as  the  greatest  admiral  that  ever  trod  a  quarter-deck.  My  delight 
has  been  thus,  for  many  a  year  bade,  to  ramble  through  the  world,  and  look 
on  its  game,  like  one  who  sits  before  the  curtain,  and  has  no  concern 
with  the  actors,  save,  in  so  far  as  they  amuse  him. 

<'  There  is  no  cynicism  in  this.  No  one  enjoys  life  more  than  I  do.  Music 
is  a  passion  with  me — in  painting  I  take  the  greatest  delight,  and  beauty 
has  still  her  charm  for  me.  Society  never  was  a  greater  pleasure.  Scenery 
can  give  me  a  sense  of  happiness,  which  none  but  solitary  men  ever  feel — 
yet,  it  is  less  as  one  identified  with  these,  than  as  a  mere  spectator.  All 
this  is  selfish  and 'egotistical,  you  will  say — and  so  it  is.  But  then,  think 
what  chance  has  one  like  me  of  any  other  pleasure !     To  how  many 
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annoyances  should  I  expose  myself,  if  I  adopted  a  different  career :  think 
of  the  thousand  inquiries  of — who  is  he  ?  what  is  his  family  ?  where  did 
he  come  from  ?  what  are  his  means  ?  and  all  such  queries,  which  would 
beset  me,  were  I  the  respectable  denizen  of  one  of  your  cities.  Without 
some  position,  some  rank,  some  settled  place  in  society,  you  give  a  man 
nothing — he  can  neither  have  friend  nor  home.  Now,  I  am  a  wanderer-— 
my  choice  of  life,  happily,  took  an  humble  turn :  I  have  placed  myself 
in  a  good  situation  for  seeing  the  game — and  I  am  not  too  fastidious,  if  I 
get  somewhat  crushed  by  the  company  about  me :  and  now,  to  finish  this 
long  story,  for  I  see  the  day  is  breaking,  and  1  must  leave  Antwerp  at 
ten  o'clock. 

'^  At  last,  then,  we  reached  Quebec.  It  was  on  a  bright,  dear,  frosty 
day  in  December,  when  all  the  world  was  astir — sledges  flying  here  and 
there— >men  slipping  along  in  rackets — ^women,  wrapped  up  in  furs,  sitting 
snugly  in  chairs,  and  pushed  along  the  ice  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  the 
hour — all  gay,  all  lively,  and  all  merry-looking — while  I  and  my  Indian 
friend  bustled  our  way  through  the  crowd  towards  the  post-ofiice. 
He  was  a  well-known  character,  and  many  a  friendly  nod,  and  a  knowing 
shake  of  the  head  welcomed  him  as  he  passed  along.  I,  however,  was 
an  object  of  no  common  astonishment,  even  in  a  town  where  every 
variety  of  costume,  from  full  dress  to  almost  nakedness,  was  to  be  met 
with  daily.  Still  something  remained  as  a  novelty,  and  it  would  se^n 
I  had  hit  on  it.  Imagine,  then,  an  old  and  ill-used  foraging-cap  drawn 
down  over  a  red  night-cap,  from  beneath  which  my  hair  descended 
straight,  somewhere  about  a  foot  in  length — ^beard  and  moustaches  to 
match — a  red  uniform  coat,  patched  with  brown  seal-skin,  and  surmounted 
by  a  kind  of  blanket  of  buffalo  hide — a  pair  of  wampum  shorts,  decorated 
with  tin  and  copper,  after  the  manner  of  a  marquetrie  table-^grey 
stockings,  gartered  with  fish  skin — and  moccasins  made  after  the  fashion 
of  high  lows,  an  invention  of  my  own,  which  I  trust  are  still  known  as 
*  O'Kellied,'  among  my  friends  the  red  men. 

*^  That  I  was  not  an  Indian,  was  sufficiently  apparent — ^if  by  nothing 
else,  the  gingerly  delicacy  with  which  I  trod  the  pavement,  after  a 
promenade  of  seven  hundred  miles,  would  have  shown  it ;  and  yet,  there 
was  an  evident  reluctance  on  all  sides  to  acknowledge  me  as  one  of  them- 
selves* The  crowd  that  tracked  our  steps  had  by  this  time  attracted  the 
attention  of  some  ofiioers,  who  stopped  to  see  what  was  going  forward, 
when  I  recognised  the  major  of  my  own  raiment  among  the  number.  I 
saw,  however,  that  he  did  not  remember  me,  and  hesitated  with  myself 
whether  I  should  return  to  my  old  servitude.  The  thought  that  no  mode 
of  subsistence  was  open  to  me — that  I  was  not  exactly  prepossessinff 
enough  to  make  my  way  in  the  world  by  artificial  advantages — decided 
the  question,  and  I  accosted  him  at  once. 

"  I  will  not  stop  to  paint  the  astonishment  of  the  ofiicer,  nor  shall  I  dwell 
on  the  few  events  which  followed  the  recognition — suffice  it  to  say,  that, 
the  same  evening  I  received  my  appointment,  not  as  sergeant,  but  as 
regimaital  interpreter  between  our  people  and  the  Indians,  with  whom 
we  were  then  in  alliance  against  the  Yankees.  The  regiment  soon  lefl 
Quebec  for  Trois  Rivieres,  where  my  ambassadorial  functions  were 
immediately  called  into  play — ^not,  I  am  bound  to  confess,  under  such 
weighty  and  onerous  responsibilities  as  I  had  been  led  to  suspect  would 
ensue  between  two  powerful  nations — ^but,  on  matters  of  less  moment,  and 
fully  as  much  difficulty,  viz.,  the  barter  of  old  regimental  coats  and  caps 
for  bows  and  arrows ;  the  exchange  of  rum  and  gunpowder  for  mocca- 
sins, and  wampum  ornaments — ^in  a  word,  the  regulation  of  an  Anglo- 
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Indian  tariff,  which  accurately  defined  the  value  of  evtry  thiag,  from  a 
black  fox  skin  to  a  pair  of  old  gaiters — ^from  an  Indian  tomahawk  to  a 
tooth-pick. 

<<  In  addition  to  these  fiscal  regulations,  I  drew  up  a  criminal  code— 
which,  in  simplicity  at  least,  might  vie  with  any  known  system  of  legisla- 
tion— by  which  it  was  clearly  laid  down,  that  any  unknown  quantity  of 
Indians  were  only  equal  to  the  slightest  inconvenience  incurred,  or 
discomfort  endured  by  an  English  officer :  that  the  condescension  of  any 
intercourse  with  them,  was  a  circumstance  of  the  greatest  possible  value— 
and  its  withdrawal  the  highest  punishment.  A  few  other  axioms  of  the 
like  nature  greatly  facilitated  all  bargains,  and  promoted  universal  good 
feeling.  Occasionally,  a  knotty  point  would  arise,  which  somewhat  puzzled 
me  to  determine.  Now  and  then,  some  Indian  prejudice,  some  super- 
stition of  the  tribe  would  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  summary  process  of  my 
cheap  justice ;  but  then,  a  little  adroitness  and  dexterity  could  soon 
reconcile  matters — and  as  I  had  no  fear  that  my  decisions  were  to  be 
assumed  as  precedents,  and  still  less  dread  of  their  being  rescinded  by  a 
higher  court,  I  cut  boldly,  and  generally  severed  the  difficulty  at  a  blow. 

'*  My  life  was  now  a  pleasant  one  enough — for  our  officers  treated  me  on 
terms  of  familiarity,  which  gradually  grew  into  intimacy,  as  our  quartera 
were  in  remote  stations,  and  as  they  perceived  that  I  possessed  a  certain 
amount  of  education — which,  it  is  no  fiattery  to  say,  exceeded  their  own. 
My  old  qualities  of  convivialism  also  gave  me  considerable  aid  ;  and  as  I 
had  neither  forgotten  to  compose  a  song,  nor  sing  it  afterwards,  I  was 
rather  a  piece  of  good  fortune  in  this  solitary  and  monotonous  state  of  life. 
Etiquette  prevented  my  being  asked  to  the  mess,  but  most  generously 
nothing  interfered  with  their  coming  over  to  my  wigwam  almost  every 
evening,  and  taking  share  of  a  bowl  of  sangaree,  and  a  pipe — kindnesses 
I  did  my  uttermost  to  repay,  by  putting  in  requisition  all  the  amusing 
talents  I  possessed :  and  certainly,  never  did  a  man  endeavour  more  for 
great  success  in  life,  nor  give  himself  greater  toil,  than  did  I,  to  make 
time  pass  over  pleasantly  to  some  half-dozen  silly  subalterns,  a  bloated 
captain  or  two,  and  a  plethoric,  old,  snufi'-taking  major,  that  dreamed 
of  nothing  but  rapee,  punch,  and  promotion.  Still,  like  all  men  in  an 
ambiguous,  or  a  false  position,  I  felt  flattered  by  the  companionship  of 
people,  whom,  in  my  heart,  I  thoroughly  despised  and  looked  down  upon ; 
and  felt  myself  honoured  by  the  society  of  the  most  thick-headed  set  of 
noodles  ever  a  man  sat  down  with  —  Aye  1  and  laughed  at  their  fiat 
witticisms,  and  their  old  stale  jokes — and  often  threw  out  hints  for  bwi 
moUy  which,  if  they  caught,  I  immediately  applauded,  and  went  about, 
saying,  did  you  hear  <  Jones's  last  ?'  ^  do  you  know  what  the  major  said 
this  morning*:  bless  my  heart  I  what  a  time  it  was.  Truth  will 
out — the  old  tuft-hunting  leaven  was  strong  in  me  even  yet — hardship 
and  roughing  had  not  efiaced  it  from  my  disposition— one  more  lesson 
was  wanting,  and  I  got  it 

'<  Among  my  visitors  was  an  old  captain  of  the  rough  school  of  military 
habit,  with  all  the  dry  jokes  of  the  recruiting  service,  and  all  the  coarse- 
ness which  a  life  spent,  most  part,  in  remote  stations,  and  small  detach- 
ments, are  sure  to  impart.     This  old  fellow.  Mat  Hubbart,  a  well-known 

name  in  the  Glengarries,  had  the  greatest  partiality  for  practical  jokes 

and  could  calculate  to  a  nicety  the  precise  amount  of  a  liberty  which  any 
man's  rank  in  the  service  permitted,  without  the  risk  of  being  called  to 
account :  and  the  same  scale  of  equivalents,  by  which  he  established  the 
nomenclature  for  female  rank  in  the  army,  was  regarded  by  him  as  the 
test  for  those  licences  he  permitted  himseU*  to  take  with  any  man  beneath 
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him :  and  as  he  spoke  of  the  colonel's  <  lady/  the  major's  ^ wife,'  the 
captain's  <  woman,'  the  lieutenant's  <  thing* — so  did  he  graduate  his  conduct 
to  the  husbands— never  transgressing  for  a  moment  on  the  grade,  by  any 
nndue  familiarity,  or  any  unwonted  freedom.  With  me,  of  course,  his 
powers  were  discretionary — or  rather,  had  no  discretion  whatever. 
I  was  a  kind  of  military  outlaw,  that  any  man  might  shoot  at — and 
certainly,  he  spared  not  his  powder  in  my  behalf. 


which 

gift — when  I  put  into  his  hands  the  last  few  piecM  of  silver  I  possessed 
Uie  world.  This  was  then  to  me  a  thing  which,  as  I  had  met  with  not 
many  kindnesses  in  the  world,  I  valued  at  something  far  beyond  its  mere 
price;  and  would  rather  have  parted  with  any,  or  all  I  possessed,  than  lose 
it*  Well,  one  day  on  my  return  from  a  fishing  excursion,  as  I  was  pass- 
ing the  door  of  the  mess-room,  what  should  I  see  but  a  poor  idiot  that 
frequented  the  barrack,  dressed  in  my  bear-skin. 

^*  ^  Holloa !  Rokey,'  said  I,  *  where  did  you  get  that  P  scarce  able  to 
restrain  my  temper. 

<*  ^  The  captain  gave  it  me,'  said  the  fellow,  touching  his  cap,  with  a 
grateful  look  towards  the  mess-room  window,  where  I  saw  Captain 
Hubbart  standing,  convulsed  with  laughter. 

**<  Impossible  1'  said  I — ^yet  half-fearing  ^  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
^  The  major  couldn't  give  away  what's  mine,  and  not  his.' 

*'  *  Yes,  but  he  did  though,'  said  the  fool,  <  and  told  me,  too,  he'd  make 
me  the  <*talk  man"  with  the  Indians,  if  you  didn't  behave  better  in  future.' 

*^  I  felt  my  blood  boil  up  as  I  heard  these  words.  I  saw  at  once  that 
the  joke  was  intended  to  insult  and  offend  me ;  probably  meant  as  a  lesson 
for  my  presumption,  a  few  evenings  before,  since  I  had  the  folly,  in 
a  moment  of  open-hearted  gaiety,  to  speak  of  my  family,  and  perhaps  to 
boast  of  my  having  been  a  gentleman :  I  hung  my  head  in  shame,  and  all 
my  presence  of  mind  was  too  little  to  allow  me  to  feign  a  look  of  careless- 
ness as  I  walked  by  the  window :  from  whence  the  coarse  laughter  of  the 
captain  was  now  heard  peal  after  peal.  I  shall  not  tell  you  how  I  suffered 
when  I  reached  my  hut,  and  what  I  felt  at  every  portion  of  this  transaction. 
One  thing  forcibly  impressed  itself  on  my  mind,  that  the  part  I  was  play- 
ing must  be  an  unworthy  one,  or  I  had  never  incurred  such  a  penalty  ; 
that  if  these  men  associated  with  me,  it  was  on  terms  which  permitted  all 
from  them — nothing  in  return ;  and  for  a  while,  I  deemed  no  vengeance 
enough  to  satisfy  my  wounded  pride.  Happily  for  me,  my  thoughts  took 
another  turn,  and  I  saw  that  the  position  in  which  I  had  placed  myself, 
invited  the  insolence  it  met  with ;  and  that  if  any  man  stoop  to  be  kicked 
in  this  world,  he'll  always  find  some  kmd  friend  ready  to  oblige  him  with 
the  compliment.  Had  an  equal  so  treated  me,  my  course  had  presented 
no  difficulty  whatever — Now,  what  could  I  do  ? 

^  While  I  pondered  over  these  things,  a  corporal  came  up  to  say,  that 
a  party  of  the  officers  were  about  to  pay  me  a  visit  after  evening  parade, 
and  hoped  I'd  have  something  for  supper  for  them.  Such  was  the  general 
tone  of  their  invitations,  and  I  had  received  in  my  time  above  a  hundred 
similar  messages,  without  any  other  feeling  than  one  of  pride,  at  my  being 
in  a  position  to  have  so  many  distinguished  guests.  Now,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  announcement  was  a  downright  insult :  my  long  downcast  pride 
suddenly  awakened,  I  felt  all  the  contumely  of  my  condition ;  and  my  spirit, 
snnk  for  many  a  ^day  in  the  slavish  observance  of  a  miserable  vanity, ' 
rebelled  against  fiirther  outrage.  I  mattered  a  hasty  *  all-right,'  to  the  sol- 
dier, and  turned  away  to  mecQtate  on  some  scheme  of  vengeance. 
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<^  Having  givjen  directions  to  my  Indian  follower,  a  half-bred  fellow  of 
the  most  cunning  description,  to  have  all  ready  in  the  wigwam,  I  wandered 
into  the  woods.  To  no  use  was  it  that  I  thought  over  my  grievance* 
nothing  presented  itself  in  any  shape  as  a  vindication  of  my  wounded 
feelings — nor  could  I  see  how  any  thing  short  of  ridicule  could  ensue^ 
from  all  mention  of  the  transaction.  The  clanking  sound  of  an  Indian 
drum  broke  on  my  musings,  and  told  me  that  the  party  were  assembled  ; 
and  on  my  entering  the  wigwam,  I  found  them  all  waiting  for  me.  There 
were  full  a  dozen ;  many  who  had  never  done  me  the  honour  of  a  visit 
previously,  came  on  this  occasion  to  enjoy  the  laugh  at  my  expense  the 
captain's  joke  was  said  to  excite.  Husbanding  their  resources,  they  talked 
only  about  indifferent  matters — the'gossip  and  chit-chat  of  the  day — but  still 
with  such  a  secret  air  of  something  to  come,  that  even  an  ignorant  observer 
could  notice,  that  there  was  in  reserve  somewhat  that  must  bide  its  time 
for  development  By  mere  accident,  I  overheard  the  captain  whisper  in 
reply  to  a  question  of  one  of  the  subalterns — *  No!  no ! — ^not  now — ^wait,^tiU 
we  have  the  punch  up.'  I  guessed  at  once  that  such  was  the  period  they 
proposed  to  discuss  the  joke  played  off  at  my  expense,  and  I  was  right. 
For  no  sooner  had  the  large  wooden  bowl  of  sangaree  made  its  appear- 
ance, than  Hubbart  filling  his  glass,  proposed  a  bumper  to  the  h^th  of 
our  new  ally,  Rokey  ;  a  cheer  drowned  half  his  speech,  which  ended  in  a 
roar  of  laughter,  as  the  individual  so  complimented  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  wigwam,  dressed  out  in  full  costume  with  my  bear-skin. 

*'  I  had  just  time  to  whisper  a  command  to  my  Indian  imp,  concluding 
with  an  order  for  another  bowl  of  sangaree,  before  the  burst  of  merri- 
ment had  subsided — a  hail-storm  of  jokes,  many  poor  enough,  but  still 
cause  for  laughter,  now  pelted  me  on  every  side.  My  generosity  was 
lauded,  my  good  taste  extolled,  and  as  many  impertinences  as  could  well 
be  offered  up  to  a  man  at  his  own  table,  went  the  round  of  the  party. 
No  allusion  was  spared  either  to  my  humble  position  as  interpreter  to  the 
force,  or  my  former  life  among  the  Indians,  to  furnish  food  for  joke :  even 
my  family — of  whom,  as  I  have  mentioned,  I  foolishly  spoke  to  them  lately 
— they  introduced  into  their  tirade  of  attack  and  ridicule,  which  nothing 
but  a  sense  of  coming  vengeance  could  have  enabled  me  to  endure. 

"'Come,  come,'  said  one,  *the  bowl  is  empty.  I  say,  O' Kelly,  if  you 
wish  us  to  be  agreeable,  as  I'm  certain  you  find  us,  will  you  order  a 
fresh  supply  ?' 

«  <  Most  willingly,'  said  I,  '  but  there  is  just  enough  left  in  the  old  bowl 
to  drink  the  health  of  Captain  Hubbart,  to  whom  we  are  certainly 
indebted  for  most  of  the  amusement  of  the  evening.  Now,  therefore,  if 
you  please  with  all  the  honours,  gentlemen — ^for  let  me  say,  in  no  one 
quality  has  he  his  superior  in  the  regiment.  His  wit  we  can  all  appreciate; 
his  ingenuity  I  can  speak  to ;  his  generosity — ^you  have  lauded  mine — but 
think  of  his^  As  I  spoke  I  pointed  to  the  door,  where  my  ferociousr 
looking  Indian  stood  in  all  his  war-paint,  wearing  on  his  head  the  full-dress 
cocked-hat  of  the  captain,  while  over  his  shoulders  was  thrown  his  large 
blue  military-cloak,  over  which  he  had  skilfully  contrived  to  make  a  hasty 
decoration  of  brass-ornaments,  and  wild-bird's  feathers. 

"  <  Look  there  1'  said  I,  exultingly,  as  the  fellow  nodded  his  plumed-hat 
and  turned  majestically  romid,  to  be  fully  admired. 

"  <  Have  you  dared,  sir  ?'  roared  he,  frothing  with  passion  and  clench- 
ing his  fist  towards  me — ^but  a  perfect  cheer  of  laughter  overpowered  his 
words.  Many  rolled  off  their  seats  and  lay  panting  and  puffing  on  the 
ground ;  some  turned  away  half-suffocated  with  their  struggles,  while  a 
few,  more  timid  than  the  rest,  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  feelings,  and 
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seemed  half  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  my  impertinence.  When  the 
mirth  had  a  little  subsided  it  was  remarked,  that  Hubbart  was  gone — no 
one  had  seen  bow  or  when — but  he  was  no  longer  among  us. 

'' '  Come,  gentlemen/  said  I,  *  the  new  bowl  is  ready  for  you,  and  your 
toast  is  not  yet  drunk.     All  going  so  early  ?     Why,  it's  not  eleven  yet.' 

"  But  so  it  was — ^the  impulse  of  merriment  over — the  es^prit  du  ccrps 
came  back  in  all  its  force»  and  the  man,  whose  feelings  they  bad  not 
scrupled  to  outrage  and  insult,  they  turned  on,  the  very  moment  he  had 
the  courage  to  assert  his  honour.  One  by  one  they  passed  out — some 
with  a  cool  nod— others  a  mere  look — ^many  never  even  noticed  me  at  all ; 
and  one,  the  last,  I  believe,  dropping  a  little  behind,  whispered  as  be  went, 
*  Sorry  for  you,  faith,  but  all  your  own  doing,  though.' 

''  *  My  own  doing,'  said  I  in  bitterness,  as  I  set  me  down  at  the  door  of 
the  wigwam.  '  My  own  doing,'  and  the  words  eat  into  my  very  heart's 
core.  Heaven  knows  had  any  one  of  them  who  left  me  but  turned  his 
head  and  looked  at  me  then  as  I  sat — ^my  head  buried  in  my  hands,  my 
frame  trembling  with  strong  passion — ^he  had  formed  a  most  false  estimate 
of  my  feelings.  In  all  likelihood,  he  would  have  regarded  me  as  a  man 
sorrowing  over  a  lost  position  in  society — ^grieved  at  the  mistaken  vanity 
that  made  him  presume  among  those  who  associated  with  him  by  grace 
especial,  and  never  on  terms  of  equality.  Nothing  in  the  world  was  then 
farther  from  my  heart :  no,  my  humiliation  had  another  source — my  sor- 
rowing penetrated  into  a  deeper  soil.  1  awoke  to  the  conviction  that  my 
position  was  such  that  even  the  temporary  countenance  they  gave  me  by 
their  society  was  to  be  deemed  my  greatest  honour,  as  its  withdrawal 
should  be  my  deepest  disgrace — ^that  these  poor  heartless,  brainless  fools 
for  whom  I  taxed  my  time,  my  intellect,  and  my  means,  were  in  the  light 
of  patrons  to  me.  Let  any  man  who  has  felt  what  it  is  to  live  among 
those  on  whose  capacity  he  has  looked  down,  while  he  has  been  obliged 
to  pay  homage  to  their  rank — whose  society  he  has  frequented,  not  for 
pleasure  nor  enjoyment — not  for  the  charm  of  social  intercourse,  or  the 
interchange  of  friendly  feeling,  but  for  the  mere  vulgar  object  that  he 
might  seem  to  others  to  be  in  a  position  to  which  he  had  no  claim — ^to  be 
intimate  when  he  was  only  endured — ^to  be  on  terms  of  ease  when  he  was 
barely  admitted ;  let  him  sympathise  with  me.  Now  I  awoke  to  the  full 
knowledge  of  my  state,  and  saw  myself  at  last  in  a  true  light.  <  My  own 
doing,'  repeated  I  to  myself.  Would  it  had  been  so  many  a  day  since, 
ere  I  had  lost  self -respect-— ere  I  had  felt  the  humiliation  I  now  feel. 

"  *  You  are  under  arrest,  sir/  said  the  sergeant,  as,  with  a  party  of 
soldiers,  he  stood  prepared  to  accompany  me  to  the  quarters. 

"  *  Under  arrest  I     By  whose  orders  ?' 

"  *  The  colonel's  orders,'  said  the  man  briefly,  and  in  a  voice  that  showed 
I  was  to  expect  little  compassion  from  one  of  a  class  who  had  long  re- 
garded me  as  an  upstart,  giving  himself  airs  unbecoming  his  condition. 

**  My  imprisonment,  of  which  I  dared  not  ask  the  reason,  gave  me  time 
to  meditate  on  my  fortunes,  and  think  over  all  the  vicissitudes  of  my  hfe. 
To  reflect  on  the  errors  which  had  rendered  abortive  every  chance  of 
success  in  whatever  career  I  adopted ;  but,  more  than  all,  to  consider 
how  poor  ware  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  in  the  road  I  had  chosen, 
while  I  dedicated  to  the  amusement  of  others  the  qualities  which,  if  cul- 
tivated for  myself,  might  be  made  sources  of  contentment  and  pleasure. 
If  I  seem  prolix  in  all  this — if  I  dwell  on  these  memories,  it  is,  first, 
because  few  men  may  not  reap  a  lesson  from  considering  them ;  and 
again,  because  on  them  hinged  my  whole  future  life. 

<«  *  There>  do  you  see  that  little  drawing  yonder  ?  it  is  a  sketch— a  m&e 
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sketch  I  made  from  reeoUection  of  the  room  I  was  confined  in.  Thtt's 
the  St  Lawrence  flowing  beneath  the  window,  and  there,  £ir  in  the  die^ 
tance,  you  see  the  tall  cedars  of  the  opposite  bank*  On  that  little  tabl« 
I  laid  my  head  the  whole  night  long ;  I  slept  too,  and  soundly,  and  when 
I  awoke  the  next  day  I  was  a  changed  man. 

'< '  You  are  relieved  from  arrest,'  said  the  same  sergeant  who  eondoeted 
me  to  the  prison,  '  and  the  colonel  desires  to  see  you  on  parade.* 

'<  As  I  entered  the  square,  the  regiment  was  formed  in  line,  and  the 
officers,  as  usual,  stood  in  a  group  chatting  together  in  the  centre.  A 
half  smile,  quickly  subdued  as  I  came  near,  ran  along  the  party. 

<« «  O* Kelly,'  said  the  colonel,  ^  I  have  sent  for  you  to  hear  a  refMimand 
which  it  is  fitting  you  should  receive  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  and 
which,  from  my  knowledge  of  you,  I  have  supposed  would  be  the  most 
eflfectual  punishment  I  could  inflict  for  your  late  disrespectful  conduct  to 
Captain  Hubbart.' 

^  '  May  I  ask,  colonel,  have  you  heard  of  the  provocation  which 
induced  my  offence  ? 

<<  <  I  hope,  sir,'  replied  he,  with  a  look  of  stern  dignity,  *  you  are  aware 
of  the  difference  of  your  relative,  rank  and  station,  and  that,  in  eon- 
descending  to  associate  with  you,  he  conferred  an  honour  which  doubly 
compensated  for  any  liberty  he  was  pleased  to  take.  Read  the  general 
order.  Lieutenant  Wood.' 

**  A  confused  murmur  of  something  from  which  I  could  collect  nothing 
reached  me ;  a  vague  feeling  of  weight  seemed  to  press  my  head,  and  a 
giddiness  that  made  me  reel,  were  on  me ;  and  I  only  knew  the  ceremony 
was  over  as  I  heard  the  orders  to  march  given,  and  saw  the  troops  begin 
to  move  off  the  ground. 

"  <  A  moment,  colonel,'  said  I  in  a  voice  that  made  him  start,  and 
drew  on  me  the  look  of  all  the  others.  '  I  have  too  much  respect  for  you, 
and  I  hope  also  for  myself,  to  attempt  any  explanation  of  a  mere  jest, 
where  the  consequences  have  taken  a  serious  turn  ;  besides  I  feel  conscious 
of  one  fault,  far  too  grave  a  one  to  venture  on  an  excuse  for  any  otiier  I 
have  been  guilty  of.  I  wish  to  resign  my  post.  I  here  leave  the  badge 
of  the  only  servitude  ever  did,  or  ever  intend  to  submit  to ;  and  now 
as  a  free  man  once  more,  and  a  gentleman,  too,  if  you'll  permit  me,  I  beg 
to  wish  you  adieu :  and  as  for  you,  captain,  1  have  only  to  add,  that  when- 
ever you  feel  disposed  for  a  practical  joke,  or  any  other  interchange  of 
politeness.  Con  O' Kelly  will  be  always  delighted  to  meet  your  views^^ 
the  more  so  as  he  feels,  though  you  may  not  believe  it,  something  still  in 
your  debt.* 

<<  With  that  I  turned  on  my  heel,  and  left  the  barrack-yard,  not  a  word 
being  spoken  by  any  of  the  others,  nor  indeed  any  evidence  of  their  being 
so  much  amused  as  they  seemed  to  expect  from  my  exposure. 

<*  Did  it  never  strike  you  as  a  strange  thing,  that  while  none  but  the 
very  poorest  and  humblest  people  can  bear  to  confess  to  present  poverty, 
very  few  men  decline  to  speak  of  the  narrow  circumstances  they  have 
struggled  through— nay,  rather  take  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  relating  what 
difficulties  once  beset  their  path — what  obstacles  were  opposed  to  their 
success  ?  The  reason  perhaps  is,  there  is  a  reflective  merit  in  thus  sur**^ 
mounting  opposition.  The  acknowledgment  implies  a  sense  of  triumph. 
It  seems  to  say — Here  am  I  such  as  you  see  me  now,  and  yet  time  was  when 
I  was  houseless  and  friendless — ^when  the  clouds  darkened  around  my 
path,  and  I  saw  not  even  the  faintest  gHramer  of  hope  to  light  up  the 
future ;  yet  with  a  stout  heart  and  strong  courage,  with  the  will  came  the 
way,  and  I  eonquered.     I  do  oomfosa,  I  oould  dw^  and  with  great  plea- 
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sure  too,  on  those  portions  of  my  life  ^hen  I  was  poorest  and  most  for* 
8aken»  in  preference  to  the  days  of  my  prosperity,  and  the  hours  of  my 
greatest  enjoyment :  like  the  traveller  who,  after  a  long  journey  through 
some  dark  winter's  day,  finds  himself  at  the  approach  of  night  seated  by 
the  comer  of  a  cheery  fire  in  his  inn ;  every  rushing  gust  of  wind  that 
shakes  the  building,  every  plash  of  the  beating  rain  against  the  glass,  but 
adds  to  his  sense  of  comfort,  and  makes  him  hug  Imnself  with  satisfaction 
to  think  how  he  is  no  longer  exposed  to  such  a  storm — ^that  his  journey  is 
accomplished — ^his  goal  is  reached — and  as  he  draws  his  chair  closer  to 
the  blaze,  it  is  the  remembrance  of  the  past  gives  all  the  enjoyment  to  the 
present.  In  the  same  way,  the  pleasantest  memories  of  old  age  are  of 
those  periods  ia  youth  when  we  have  been  successful  over  difiiculty,  and 
have  won  our  way  through  every  opposing  obstacle.  '  Joy's  memory  is 
indeed  no  longer  joy.'  Few  can  look  back  on  happy  hours  without  thinking 
of  those  with  whom  they  spent  them,  and  then  comes  the  sad  question, 
Where  are  they  now  ?  What  man  reaches  even  the  middle  term  of  life 
with  a  tithe  of  the  friends  he  started  with  in  youth ;  and  as  they  drop  off 
one  by  one  around  him,  comes  the  sad  rdSection,  that  the  period  is 
passed  when  such  ties  can  be  formed  anew  —  The  book  of  the  heart  once 
closed,  opens  no  more.  But  why  these  reflections  ?  I  must  close  them, 
and  with  them  my  story  at  once. 

*'  The  few  pounds  I  possessed  in  the  world  enabled  me  to  reach  Quebec 
and  take  my  passage  in  a  timber  vessel  bound  for  Cork.  Why  I  returned 
to  Ireland,  and  with  what  intentions,  I  should  be  sorely  puzzled,  were 
you  to  ask  of  me.  Some  vague^  indistinct  feeling  of  home  connected 
with  my  birth-place  had,  perhaps,  its  influence  over  me.  So  it  was — I 
did  so. 

<'  After  a  good  voyage  of  some  five  weeks,  we  anchored  in  Cove,  where 
I  landed,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  Tralee.  It  was  night  when  I  arrived. 
A  few  faint  glimmering  lights  could  be  seen  here  and  there  from  an  upper 
window,  but  all  the  rest  was  in  darkness.  Instinctively,  I  wandered  on 
till  I  came  to  the  little  street  where  my  aunt  had  lived.  I  knew  every 
stone  in  it.  There  was  not  a  house  I  passed  but  I  was  familiar  with  all  its 
history.  There  was  Mark  Cassidy's  provision  store,  as  he  proudly  called  a 
long  dark  room,  the  ceiling  thickly  studded  with  hams  and  bacon,  coils 
of  rope,  candles,  flakes  of  glue,  and  loaves  of  sugar ;  while  a  narrow 
pathway  was  eked  out  below,  between  a  sugar-hogshead,  some  sacks  of 
flour  and  potatoes,  hemp-seed,  tar,  and  treacle,  interspersed  with  scythe* 
blades,  reaping-hooks,  and  sweeping-brushes — a  great  coffee-roaster 
adorning  the  wall,  and  forming  a  conspicuous  object  for  the  wonderment  of 
the  country  people,  who  never  could  satisfy  themselves  whether  it  was  a 
new-fashioned  clock,  or  a  weather-glass,  or  a  little  threshing-machine,  or 
a  money-box.  Next  door  was  Maurice  Fitzgerald's  the  apothecary,  a  cosy 
little  cell  of  eight  by  six,  where  there  was  just  space  left  for  a  long  prao« 
tised  individual  to  grind  with  a  iiestle,  without  putting  his  right  elbow 
through  a  blue  glass  bottle  that  figured  in  the  front  window,  or  bis  left 
into  active  intercourse  with  a  regiment  of  tinctures  that  stood  up,  brown, 
and  muddy,  and  foetid,  on  a  shelf  hard-by.  Then  came  Joe  M*£voy's, 
« licensed  for  spirits  and  enthertainment,'  where  I  had  often  stood  as 
a  boy,  to  listen  to  the  pleasant  sounds  of  Larry  Branaghan's  pipes, 
or  to  the  agreeable  ditties  of  'Adieu,  ye  shinin'  daisies,  I  loved  you 
well  and  long,'  as  sung  by  him,  with  an  accompaniment.  Then  there 
was  Mister  Moriarty's  the  attorney,  a  great  man  in  the  petty  sessions,  a 
bitter  pill  for  all  the  country  gentlemen.  He  was  always  raking  up 
knotty  cases  of  their  decisions^  and  reporting  them  to  the  Limeriek  Km- 
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dicatoTf  under  the  cognomen  of  '  Brutus*  or  *  Coriolanus.'  I  could  just 
see  by  the  faint  light  that  his  house  had  been  raised  a  story  higher,  and 
little  iron  balconies,  like  railings,  stuck  to  the  drawing-room  windows. 
Next  came  my  aunt's.  There  it  was — ^my  foot  was  on  the  door^step 
where  I  stood  as  a  child,  my  little  heart  wavering  between  fears 
of  the  unknown  world  without,  and  hopes  of  doing  something — ^heaven 
knows  what — ^wkich  would  make  me  a  name  hereafter;  and  there  I 
was  now,  after  yean  of  toil  and  peril  of  every  kind,  enough  to  have 
won  me  distinction,  success  enough  to  have  made  me  rich,  bad  either 
been  but  well-directed,  and  yet  I  was  poor  and  humble,  as  the  very  hour 
I  quitted  that  home.  I  sat  down  on  the  steps,  my  heart  heavy  and  sad, 
my  limbs  tbred,  and  before  many  minutes  feU  fast  asleep,  and  never  awoke 
till  the  bright  sun  was  shining  gaily  on  one  side  of  the  little  street,  and 
already  the  preparations  for  the  coming  day  were  going  on  about  me.  I 
started  up,  afraid  and  ashamed  of  being  seen,  and  turned  into  the  little 
ale-house  close  by  to  get  my  breakfast  Joe  himself  was  not  forthcoming ; 
but  a  fat,  pleasant-looking,  yellow-haired  fellow,  his  very  image,  only 
some  dozen  years  younger,  was  there,  bustling  about  among  some  pewter- 
quarts  and  tin-measures,  arranging  tobacco-pipes,  and  making  up  little 
pennyworths  of  tobacco. 

"  *  Is  your  name  M*Evoy  ?'  said  I. 

"  <  The  same,  at  your  service,'  said  he,  scarce  raising  his  eyes  from  his 
occupation. 

"  •  Not  Joe  M*Evoy  ?' 

"  *  No,  sir,  Ned  M*£voy ;  the  ould  man's  name  was  Joe.' 

''  *  He's  dead  then,  I  suppose  P 

**  ^  Ay,  sir ;  these  eight  years  come  micklemass ;  is  it  a  pint  or  a  naggin 
of  sperits  ? 

" '  Neither ;  it's  some  breakfast,  a  rasher  and  a  few  potatoes,  I  want 
most,     ril  take  it  here,  or  in  the  little  room.' 

*< '  Faix,  ye  seem  to  know  the  ways  of  the  place,'  said*  he,  smiling  as  he 
saw  me  deliberately  push  open  a  small  door,  and  enter  a  little  parlour 
once  reserved  for  favourite  visitors. 

** '  It's  many  years  since  I  was  here  before,'  said  I  to  the  host,  as  he 
stood  opposite  to  me,  and  watched  the  progress  I  was  making  with  my 
breakfast ;  *  so  many,  that  I  can  scarce  remember  more  than  the  names  of 
the  people  I  knew  very  .well.  Is  there  a  Miss  O'Kelly  living  in  the  town? 
It  was  somewhere  near  this,  her  house.' 

"  ^  Yes,  above  Mr.  Moriarty's,  that's  where  she  lived ;  but  sure  she's 
dead  and  gone,  many  a  day  ago.  I  mind  Father  Donellan,  the  priest  that 
was  here  before  Mr.  Nolan,  saying  masses  for  her  sowl,  when  I  was  a  slip 
of  a  boy.' 

" '  Dead  and  gone,'  repeated  I  to  myself  sadly — ^for  though  I  scarcely 
expected  to  meet  my  poor  old  relative  again,  I  cherished  a  kind  of  half 
hope  that  she  might  still  be  living.  And  the  priest,  Father  Donellan,  he's 
dead  tooT* 

'< '  Yes,  sir ;  he  died  of  the  fever,  that  was  so  bad  four  years  ago.' 

*^  *  And  Mrs.  Brown  that  kept  the  post-office  ?' 

<*  *  She  went  away  to  Ennis  when  her  daughter  was  married  there ;  I 
never  heard  tell  of  her  since.' 

**  <  So  that,  in  fact,  there  are  none  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  to\^ii 
remaining.     All  have  died  off?' 

(( ( Every  one,  except  the  ould  captain ;  he's  the  only  one  left.' 

«'Whoi8he? 

**  <  Captain  Dwyer ;  maybe  you  knew  him  ?' 
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*' '  Yes,  I  knew  hiin  well ;  and  he's  alive? — he  must  be  very  old  by  this 
time?' 

'*  <  He's  something  about  eighty-six  or  seven  \  but  he  doesn't  let  on  to 

more  nor  sixty,  I  believe ;  but  sure  talk  of >  God  preserve  us,  here 

he  is.* 

"As  he  spoke,  a  thin  withered-looking  old  man,  bent  double  with  age, 
and  walking  with  great  difficulty,  came  to  the  door,  and  in  a  cracked  voice 
called  out — 

« <  Ned  M^Evoy,  here's  the  paper  for  you,  plenty  of  news  in  it  too 
about  Mister  0*Connell  and  the  meetings  in  Dublin.    If  Cavanagh  takes 
.  any  fish,  buy  a  sole  or  a  whiting  for  me,  and  send  me  the  paper  back.' 

"  ^  There's  a  gentleman  inside  here  was  just  asking  for  you,  sir,*  said 
the  host. 

"  *  Who  is  he  ?  Is  it  Mr.  Creagh  ?  At  your  service,  sir,'  said  the  old 
man,  sitting  down  in  a  chair  near' me,  and  looking  at  me  from  under 
the  shadow  of  his  hand  spread  over  his  brow.  Youre  Mr.  Studdart,  I'm 
thinking?* 

" '  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  suspect  you  know  me ;  and,  indeed,  I  merely  men- 
tioned your  name  as  one  I  had  heard  of  many  years  ago  when  I  was  herq, 
but  not  as  being  personally  known  to  you.' 

" <  Oh!  troth  and  so  you  might,  for  Tm  well  known  in  these  parts — 
eh,  Ned  ?'  said  he,  with  a  chuckling  cackle,  that  sounded  very  like  hopeless 
dotage.  '  I  was  in  the  army — iu  the  "  Buffs ;"  maybe  you  knew  one 
Clancy  was  in  them  ?' 

*'  *  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  many  military  acquaintances.  I  came  here  this 
morning  on  my  way  to  Dublin,  and  tliought  I  would  just  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions about  some  people  I  knew  a  little  about — Miss  O'Xelly.' 

"  *  Ah,  dear !  Poor  Miss  Judy — she's  gone  these  two  or  three  years.' 
"  *  Ay,  these  fifteen,'  interposed  Ned. 

"  <  No,  it  isn't,  though,'  said  the  captain  crossly,  <  it  isn't  more  than  three 
at  most — cut  off  in  her  prime  too— she  was  the  last  of  an  old  stock — I  knew 
them  all  well.-  There  was  Dick — blazing  Dick  O* Kelly,  as  they  called 
him,  that  threw  the  sheriff  into  the  mill-race  at  Kilmacud,  and  had  to  go 
•to  France  afterwards  ;  and  there  was  Peter,  Peter  got  the  property,  but 
he  was  shot  in  a  duel.  Peter  had  a  son — a  nice  devil  he  was  too — he 
was  drowned  at  sea ;  and  except  the  little  girl  that  has  the  school  up  there — 
Sally  O'Kelly — s\xer  is  one  of  them — there's  none  to  the  fore.' 
**  *  And  who  was  she,  sir  ?' 

"  *  Sally  was — what's  this  ?  Ay,  Sally  is  daughter  to  a  son  Dick  left  in 
France  ;  he  died  in  the  war  in  Germany,  and  left  this  creature,  and  Miss 
Judy  heard  of  her,  and  got  her  over  here,  just  the  week  she  departed 
herself.  She's  the  last  of  them  now — the  best  family  in  Kerry — and  keeping 
a  child's  school.  Ay,  ay,  so  it  is,  and  there's  property  too  coming  to  her, 
if  they  could  only  prove  that  chap's  de*ath.  Con  O'Kelly  ;  .but  sure  no  one 
knows  any  thing  where  it  happened.  Sam  Fitzsimon  advertised  him  in  all 
the  papers,  but  to  no  use.' 

"  I  did  not  wait  for  more  of  the  old  captain's  reminiscences,  but  snatching 
up  my  hat,  I  hurried  down  the  street,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  was 
closeted  with  Mr.  Samuel  Fitzsimon,  attorney-at-law,  and  gravely  discussing 
the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  for  the  assumption  of  my  right  to  a  small 
property,  the  remains  of  my  Aunt  Judy's,  but  a  few  hundred  pounds, 
renewal  fines  of  lands,  that  had  dropped  before  my  father'<s  death.  My 
next  visit  was*  to  the  little  school,  which  was  held  in  the  parlour,  where 
poor  Aunt  Judy .  used  to  have  her  little  card  parties.  The  old  stufled 
macaw,  now  from  dirt  and  smoke  he  might  have  passed  for  a  raven,  was 
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still  over  the  fire-place,  and  there  was  the  old  miniature  of  my  father,  and 
on  the  other  bide  was  one,  which  I  had  not  seen  before,  of  Father  Don- 
nellan,  in  full  robes.  All  the  little  old  conchologies  were  there  •  too,  and 
except  the  black  plethoric-looldng  cat,  that  sat  staring  fixedly  at  the  fire, 
as  if  she  was  grieving  over  the  price  of  coals,  I  missed  nothing.  Miss 
Sallj  was  a  nice  modest  looking  young  woman,  with  an  air  of  better  class 
about  her  than  her  humble  occupation  would  seem  to  imply.  I  made 
known  my  relationship  in  a  few  words,  and  having  told  her  that  I  had 
made  all  arrangements  for  settling  whatever  prepay  I  possessed  upon  her^ 
and  Informed  her  that  Mr.  Fitzsimon  would  act  as  her  guardian,  I  wished 
her  good-bye  and  departed.  I  saw  that  my  life  must  be  passed  in  occupa- 
tion of  one  kind  or  other — ^idlenesa  would  never  do,  and  with  the  only  '*  fifty^ 
I  reserved  to  myself  of  my  little  fortune  I  started  for  Paris.  What  I  was 
to  do  I  had  no  idea  whatever,  but  I  well  knew,  you  have  only  to  lay  the 
bridle  on  Fortune's  neck  and  youll  seldom  be  disappointed  in  ad- 
ventures. 

^  For  some  weeks  I  strolled  about  Paris  enjoying  myself  as  thought- 
lessly as  though  I  had  no  need  of  any  efibrt  to  replenish  my  famng 
exchequer.  The  mere  himian  tide  that  flowed  along  the  Boulevards,  and 
through  the  gay  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  would  have  been  amusement  enough 
for  me.  Then  there  were  theatres,  and  cq/&,  and  restaurautSt  of  every 
class  from  the  costly  style  of  the  *  Rocher'  down  to  the  dinner  beside  the 
fountain  ^Des  Innocents,'  where  you  feast  for  four  sous,  and  where  the 
lowest  and  poorest  class  of  the  capital  resorted.  Well,  well,  I  might  tell 
you  some  strange  scenes  of  those  days,  but  I  must  hurry  on. 

**  In  my  rambles  through  Paris,  visiting  strange  and  out-of-the-way 
places,  dining  here,  and  supping  there,  watching  me  under  every  aspect 
I  could  behold  it,  I  strolled  one  evening  across  the  Pont  Neuf  into  the 
*  Isle  St  Louis,'  that  quaint  oM  quarter  with  its  narrow  straggling  streists 
and  its  tall  gloomy  houses,  barricadoed  like  fortresses.  The  old  parte 
cochere  studded  with  nails,  and  barred  with  iron,  and  having  each  a  small 
window  to  peer .  through  at  the  stranger  without,  spoke'  of  days  when 
outrage  and  attack  were  rife,  and  it  behdved  every  man  to  fortify  his 
stronghold  as  best  he  could.  There  were  now  to  be  found  the  most  aban- 
doned and  desperate  of  the  whole  Parisian  world — ^the  assassin,  the  mur- 
derer, the  housebreaker,  the  coiner,  found  a  refuge  in  this  confused  wilder- 
ness of  gloomy  aUeys  and  dark  dismal  passages.  When  niffht  falls,  no 
lantern  throws  a  friendly  gleam  along  the  streets — all  is  leu  in  perfect 
darkness,  save  when  the  red  light  of  some  cabaret  lamp  streams  across  the 
pavement.  In  one  of  these  dismal  streets  I  found  myself  when  night  set 
in,  and  although  I  walked  on  and  on,  somehow  I  never  could  extricate 
myself,  but  continually  kept  moving  in  some  narrow  circle,  so  I  guessed 
at  least,  for  I  never  wandered  far  from  the  deep-toned  bell  of  '  Notre 
Dame,'  that  went  on  chanting  its  melancholy  peal  through  the  stillness  of 
the  night  air.  I  often  stopped  to  listen,  now  it  deemed  before,  now  behind 
me,  the  rich  solemn  sound  floating  through  those  cavernous  streets,  had 
something  awfully  impressive.  The  voice  that  called  to  prayer  heard  in 
that  gloomy  haunt  of  crime,  was  indeed  a  strange  and  appalling  thing. 
At  last  it  ceased,  and  all  was  still.  For  some  time  I  was  uncertain  how 
to  act,  I  feared  to  knock  at  a  door  and  ask  my  way,  the  very  confession 
of  my  loneliness  would  have  been  an  invitation  to  outrage,  if  not  murder. 
No  one  passed  me ;  the  streets  seemed  actually  deserted. 

^  Fatigued  with  walking  I  sat  down  on  a  door  sill  and  began  to  consider 
what  was  best  to  be  done,  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  heavy  feet  moving 
along  towards  me^  the  dattering  of  sabots  on  the  rough  pavement,  and 
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shortly  after  a  man.  came  up  who,  I  could  just  distinguish,  seemed  to  be 
a  labourer.  I  suffered  him  to  pass  me  a  few  paces  axid  then  called 
out —    • 

*< '  Holloa,  friend,  can  you  tell  me  the  shortest  way  to  the  ^'  Pont 
Neuf  ?"  * 

'^  He  replied  by  some  words  in  a  patois  so  strange  I  could  make 
nothing  of  it  I  repeated  my  question,  and  endeavoiued,  by  signs,  to 
express  my  wish.  By  this  time  he  was  standing  close  beside  me,  and  I 
could  mark,  was  evidently  paying  full  attention  to  all  I  said.  He  looked 
about  him  once  or  twice,  as  if  in  search  of  some  one,  and  then  turning  to 
me  said  in  a  thick  guttural  voice— 

'' '  Hcdte  lOf  ril  come;'  and  with  that  he  moved  down  in  the  direction 
he  originally  came  from,  and  I  could  hear  the  clatter  of  his  heavy  shoes 
till  the  sounds  were  lost  in  the  winding  alleys. 

**  A  sudden  thought  struck  me  that  I  had  done  wrong.  The  fellow 
had  evidently  some  dark  intention  by  his  going  back,  and  I  repented 
bitterly  having  allowed'  him  to  leave  me ;  but  then  what  were  easier  for 
him  than  to  lead  me  where  he  pleased  had  I  retained  him  ;  and  so  I  re- 
flected, when  the  noise  of  many  voices  speaking  in  a  half-subdued  accent 
came  up  the  street  I  heard  the  sound,  too,  of  a  great  many  feet ;  my 
heart  sickened  as  the  idea  of  murder,  so  associated  with  the  place,  flashed 
across  me;  and  I  had  just  time  to  squeeze  myself  within  the  shelter  of 
the  door-way  when  the  party  came  up. 

"  *  Somewhere  hereabouts,  you  said,  wasn't  it  ?  said  one  in  a  good 
accent,  and  a  deep,  clear  voice. 

"*  Qui  da!*  said  the  man  I  had  spoken  to,  whiler  hie  felt  with  hiar 
hands  upon  the  walls  and  door-way  of  the  opposite  house.  '  Holloa 
there,'  he  shouted. 

^* '  Be  still,  you  fool :  don't  you  think  that  he  suspects  something  by^ 
this  time  ?    Did  the  others  go  down  the  Rue  des  Loups  ?*  '  ' 

*^  ^  Yes,  yes,'  said  a  voice  close  to  where  i  stood. 

'<  ^  Then  alT^  safe;  he  can't  escape  that  way.    Strike, a  light,  Pierre.* 

"  A  tall  figure,  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak,  pioduced  a  tinder  box,  and  b^;aii 
to  clink  deliberately  with  a  steel  and  flint  Every  flash  showed  me  some 
savage-looking  face,  where  crime  and  famine  struggled  for  mastery,  while 
I  could  mark  that  many  had  large  clubs  of  wood,  and  one  or  two  were 
armed  with  swords.    I  drew  my  breath  with  short  efforts,  and  was  pre- 

faring  myself  for  the  struggle^  in  which,  though  I  saw  death  before  me, 
resolved  to  sell  life  dearly,  when  a  hand  was  passed  across  the  pillar  of 
the  door,  and  rested  on  my  leg.  For  a  second  it  never  stirred ;  then 
slowly  moved  up  to  my  knee,  where  it  stopped  again.  My  heart  seemed 
to  cease  its  beating :  I  felt  like  one  aroimd  whose  body  some  snake  is 
coiling  fold  after  fold  his  slimy  grasp.  .The  hand  was  gently  withdrawn, 
and  before  I  could  recover  from  my  surprise,  I  was  seized  by  the  throat 
and  hurled  out  into  the  street  A  savage  laugh  rang  through  the  crowd, 
and  a  lantern,  just  lighted,  was  held  up  to  my  face,  while  he  who  spoke 
first  called  out — 

**  *  You  didn't  dream  of  escaping  us,  beie,  did  you?*  at  the  same  mo- 
ment hands  were  thrust  into  my  various  pockets ;  the  few  silver  pieces  I 
possessed  were  taken ;  my  watch  torn  off  ;  my  •  hat  examined,  and  the 
lining  of  my  coat  ripped  open,  and  all  so  speedily  that  I  saw  at  once  I 
had  fallen  into  expeidenced  hands. 

**  *  Where  do  you  live  in  Paris  ?'  said  the  first  speaker,  still  holding 
the  light  to  my  face,  and  staring  fixedly  at  me  while  I  answered. 

^^  <  I  am  a  stranger  and  alone,'  said  I,  for  the  thought  struck  me^  that 
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in  such  a  circumstance  frankness  was  as  good  policy  as  any  other.     *  1 
came  here  to-night  to  see  the  cathedral,  and  lost  m  wa^  in  returning.* 

«( «  But  where  do  you  live  ?  in  what  quarter  of  raris  P 

<*  <  The  Rue  d'  Alger ;  number  12  ^  the  second  story.' 

**  *  What  effects  have  you  there  in  money  ?* 

^  <  One  English  bank  note  for  five  pounds ;  nothing  more.' 

<<  *  Any  jewels,  or  valuables  of  any  kind?' 

«( <  None ;  I  am  as  poor  as  any  man  in  Paris.' 

"  *  Does  the  porter  know  your  name^  in  the  house?* 
.    <<  *  No ;  I  am  only  known  as  the  Englishman  of  number  12.' 

<<  *  What  are  your  hours  ?  irregular,  are  tliey  not  ? 
r  *  *<  <  Yes;  I  often  come  home  very  late.' 

I  <<  *  That^s  all  right.     You  speak  French  well.     Can  you  write  it  ?' 

**  f  Yes ;  sufficiently  so  for  any  common  purpose.' 
I  •   '<  <  Here,  then,'  said  he,  opening  a  large  pocket-book,  *  write  an  order 

which  111  tell  you  to  the  concierge  of  the  house.     Take  this  pen.' 

*'  With  a  trembling  hand  I  took  the  pen,  and  waited  for  his  direction. 

<<  <  Is  it  a  woman  keeps  the  door  of  your  hotel  ?* 

«  «  Yes,'  sjud  I. 

(( (  Well,  then,  begin — Madame  La  Concierge^  let  the  bearer  of  this 
note  have  the  key  of  my  apartment.' 

**  As  I  followed  with  my  hand  the  words,  I  could  mark  that  one  of  the 
party  was  whispering  in  the  ear  of  the  speaker,  and  then  moved  slowly  • 
round  to  my  back.' 

<(  *  Hush,  what's  that  ?*  cried  the  chief  speaker.  <  Be  still  there ;'  and 
as  we  listened,  the  rich  chorus  of  a  number  of  voices  singing  in  parts, 
was  heard  at  some  little  distance  off. 

**  <  That  infernal  nest  of  fellows  must  be  rooted  out  of  this,  one  day 
or  other,'  said  the  chief;  - '  and  if  I  end  my  days  on  the  Place  de  la 
Greve,  I'll  try  and  do  it  Hush  there — be  still — they're  passing  on,' 
true  enough,  the  sound  began  to  wax  fainter,  and  my  heart  sank  heavily, 
as  I  thought  the  last  hope  was  leaving  me :.  suddenly  a  thought  dashed 
through  my  mind— ^death  in  one  shape  is  as  bad  as  another.  Til  do  it — 
I  stooped  down,  as  if  to  continue  my  writing,  and  then  collecting  my 
strength  for  the  effort,  and  taking  a  deep  breath,  I  struck  the  man  in 
front  a  blow  with  all  my  might,  that  felled  him  to  the  ground,  and 
clearing  him  with  a  spring,  bounded  down  the*  street.  My  old  Indian 
teaching  had  done  me  good  service  here ;  few  white  men  could  have 
caught  me  in  an  open  plain,  with  space  and  sight  to  guide  me — and  1 
gained  at  every  stride ;  but  alas,  I  dared  not  stop  to  listen  whence  the 
sounds  proceeded,  and  could  only  dash  straight  forward,  not  knowing 
where  it  might  lead  me,  down  a  steep  rugged  street,  that  grew  narrower 
as  I  went,  I  plunged — ^when;  horror  of  horrurs,  I  he^  the  Seine 
plashing  at  the  ejid ;  the  rapid  current  of  the  river  surged  against  the 
heavy  timbers  that  defended  the  banks,  with  a  sound  like  a  death-wail. 

"  A  solitary  trembling  light  lay  afar  off  in  the  river  from  some  barge 
that  was  at  anchor  there,  I  fixed  my  eye  upon  it,  and  was  preparing  for 
a  plunge,  when,  with  a  half-suppressed  cr}',  my  pursuers  sprung  up  from 
a  low  wharf  I  had  not  seen,  below  the  quay,  and  stood  in  front  of  me ; 
in  an  instant  they  were  u]>on  me,  a  shower  of  blows  fell  on  my  hend  and 
shoulders — and  one,  armed  with  desperate  resolution,  struck  me  on  the 
forehead;  and  felled  me  on  the  spot. 

*'  *  Be  quick  now,  be  quick,'  said  a  voice  I  well  knew — Mnto  the  river 
withlliim — the  "  filets  de  St.  Goud**  will  catch  him  by  day-break — ^into 
the  river  with  him«'     They  tore  off  my  coat  and  slices,  and  dragged  roe 
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along^  towards  the  wharf — ^my  senses  were  clear,  though  the  blow  had 
deprived  me  of  all  power  to  resist— and  I  could  calculate  the  little  chance 
still  left  me,  when  once  I  had  reached  the  river — ^when  a  loud  yell,  and 
a  whistle  was  heard  afar  off-— another,  louder,  followed — the  fellows 
around  me  sprang  to  their  legs,  and  with  a  muttered  curse,  4nd  a  cry  of 
terror,  darted  off  in  different  directions.  I  could  heAr  now  several  pistol 
shots  following  quickly  on  each  other,  and  the  noiseof  a  scufHewith  swords; 
in  an  instant  it  was  over,  and  a  cheer  burst  forth,  like  a  cry  of  triumph. 
^  Any  one  wounded  there  ?'  shouted  a  deep  manly  voice,  from  the  end 
of  the  street:  I  endeavoured  to  call*  out,  but  my  voice  failed 'me. 
'  Holloa  there,  any  one  wounded  ?*  said  the  voice  again,  when  a  window 
was  opened  over  my  head,  and  a  man  held  a  candle  out,  and  looked  into 
the  street.  '  This  way,  this  way,'  said  he,  as  he  caught  sight  of  my 
shadow  where  I  lay.  '  Ay,  I  guessed  they  went  down  here,'  said  the 
same  voice  I  heard  first,  as  he  came  along,  followed  by  several  others. 
^  Well,  friend,  are  you  much  hurt,  any  blo<^  lost? 

'' '  No,  only  stunned,'  said  I,  /  and  almost  well  already/ 
"  *  Have  you  any  friends  here — were  you  quite  alone  ?' 
<'  *  Yes ;  quite  alone.' 

^'  *  Of  course  yt>u  were — why  should  I  ask  ?  That  murderous  gang 
never  dared  to  face  two  men  yet.  Come,  are  you  able  to  walk  ?  Oh, 
you're  a  stout  fellow,  I  see — come  along  with  us.  Come^  Ludwig,  put  a 
handrimder  him,  and  we'll  soon  bring  him  up.' 

*'  When  th^y  lifted  me  up,  the  sudden  motion  caused  a  weakness  so 
complete,  that  I  fainted,  and  knew  little  more  of  theur  prooeedingSi  till  I 
found  myself  lying  on  a  sofa  in  a  large  low  room,  where  some  forty 
persons  were  seated  at  a  long  tables  most  of  them  smoking  from  huge 
pipes  of  regular  Grerman  proportions.' 

'* '  Where  am  I  ?'  was  my  question,  as  1  looked  about,  and  perceived 
that  .the  party  wore  a  kind  of  blue  uniform,  with  fur  on  the  collar  and 
cufis— and  a  greyhound,  worked  in  gold,  on  the  arm. 

'* '  Why,  you're  safe,  my  good  friend,'  said  a  friendly  voice  beside 
'  that's  quite  enough  fo  know  at  present,  isn't  it?' 

<(  <  I  be|;in  to  agree  with  you,'  said  I,  cooUy— and  so,  turning  round  on 
my  side,  I  closed  .my  eyes,  and  fell  into  as  pleasant  a  sleep  as  ever  I 
remember  in  my  lijfe.  '     * 

**  They  were,  indeed,  a  very  singular  class  of  restoratives  which  my 
kind  friends  thought  proper  to  administer  to  me ;  nor  am  I  quite  sure  that 
a  bavaroise  of  chocolate,  dashed  withrum,  aiidfriction  over  the  face,  with  hot 
eau  de  Coloffncy  are  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  'faculty ;'  but  this  I  do 
know,  that  I  felt  very  much  revived  by  the  application  without  andwithin» 
and  with  a  face  somewhat  the  colour  of  a  copper  preserving-pan,  and  far 
too  hot  to  put  any  thing  on,  I  sat  up  and  looked  about  m^  A  merrier  set 
of  gentlemen,  not  even  my  experience  had  ever  beheld.  They  were 
mostly,  middle-aged,  giizly-loeking  fellows,  wfth  very  profuse  beards  and 
moustachios  ;  their  conversation  was  partly  Frencli»  pfuHy  German^  here 
and  there  a  stray  Italian  diminutive  crept  in,  and  to  season  the  wholcy  like 
cayenne  in  a  ragoui^  there  was  an  odd  curse  in  English. 

'<  Their  strange  dress,  theur  free  and  easy  manner,*  their  intimacy  with 
each  other,  and  above  all,  the  locale  they  had  chosen  fo^  their  festivities, 
made  me,  I  own,  a  little  suspicious  about  their  spotless  morality,  and  I  began 
conjecturing  to  what  possible  calling  they  might  belong:  now,  guessing 
them  smugglers — ^now,  police  of  some  kind  or  other — -now,  highwaymen 
outright,  but  without  ever  being  able  to  come  to  any  conclusion  that  even 
approached  satisfaction.  *   The  more  I  listened,  the  more  did  my  puzzle 
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grow  on  me ;  that  they  were  either  the  most  distinguished  and  exalted  indi- 
viduals, or  the  most  confounded  story-tellers,  was  certain.  Here  was  a  fat 
greasy  little  fellow,  with  a  beard  like  an  Armenian,  who  was  talking  of  a 
trip  he  made  to  Greece  with  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar;  apparently  they 
were  on  the  best  of  terms  together,  and  had  a  most  jolly  time  of  it« 
There,  was  a  large  handsome  man,  with  a  short  black  moustache, 
describing  a  night-attack  by  wolves,  made  on  the  caravan  he  was  in, 
during  a  journey  to  Siberia.  I  listened  with  intense  interest  to  his  narra- 
tive :  the  scenery,  the  danger,  the  preparation  for  defence,  had  all  those 
little  traits  that  bespeak  truth,  when,  confound  him,  he  destroyed  the 
whole  in  a  moment  as  he  said,  <  At  that  moment  the  Archduke  Nicholas 
said  to  m«' — the  Archduke  Nichohis,  indeed — very  good  that — he's  just 
as  great  a  liar  as  the  other. 

*^  'Come,  thought  I,  there's  a  respectable  looking  old  fellow  with  a  bald 
head;  let  us  hear  him ;  there's  no  boasting  of  the  great  people  he  never 
met  with,  from  that  one  I'm  sure.' 

'< '  We  were  now  coming  near  to  Vienna,'  continued  he,  *  the  night 
was  dark  as  pitch,  when  a  vedette  came  up  to  say,  that  a  party  of  bri- 
gands, well  known  thereabouts,  were  seen  hovering  about  the  post 
station  ihe  entire  evening.  We  were  well  armed,  but  still  by  no  means 
numerous,  and  it  became  a  grave  question  what  we  were  to  do  ?  I  got 
down  immediately  kad  examined  the  loading  and  priming  of  the  carbines, 
they  were  all  right,  nothing  had  been  stirred.  <'  What's  the  matter  ?"  said 
the  duke.' 

**  *  Oh,'  said  I,  *  then  there's  a  duke  here  also.' 
^1  *''  What's  the  matter  ?'  said  the  Duke  of  Wellmgton. 

'' '  Oh,  by  Jove  1  that  beats  all,'  cried  I,  jumping  up  on  the  sofa,  and 

i  opening  both  my  Jiands  with  astonishment.  *  I'dj  have  wagered  a  trifle  on 

that  little  fellow,  and  hang  me,  if  he  isn't  the  worst  of  the  whole  set.' 

*^  ^  What's  the  matter — what's  happened  ?  said  they  all  turning  round 
in  amazement  at  my  sudden  exclamation.  *  Is  the  man  mad  ? 
.  ** '  It's  hard  to  say,'  replied  I ;  '  but  if  Fm  not,  yoit  must  be ;  unless  I 
have  the  honour,  which  is  perfectly  possible,  to  be  at  this  moment  in 
company  with  the  Holy  AlliaDce ;  for  so  help  me,  since  I've  sat  here  and 
listened  to  you,  there  is  not  a  crowned  head  in  Europe,  not  a  queen,  not 
an  archduke,  ambassador,  and  general-in-chief,  some  of  you  have  not  been 
intimate  with ;  and  the  small  man  with  the  red  beard,  has  just  let  slip 

I  something  about  the  Shah  of  Persia.' 

j  *'  The  torrent  of  laughter  that  shook  the  table,  never  ceased  for  full  a 

t  quarter  of  an  hour.    Old  and  young,  smooth  and  grizly,  they  laughed,  till 

Uieir  faces  were  seamed  with  rivulets,  like  a  mountain  in  winter ;  and  when 
they  would  endeavour  to  address  me,  they'd  burst  out  again  as  fresh 
as  ever. 

'^  <  Come  over  and  join  us,   worthy  friend,'   said  he  who  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  board,  <  you  seem  well  equal  to  it ;  and  perhaps  our  cha- 
racter as  men  of  truth,  may  improve  on  acquaintance;' 
t<  i  What,  in  heaven's  name,  are  you?'  said  I. 

"  Another  burst  of  merriment  was  the  only  reply  they  made  me.  I 
never  found  much  difficulty  in  making  my  way  in  certain  classes  of  so- 
ciety, where  the  tone  was  a  familiar  one :  where  a  bon  mot  was  good 
currency,  and  a  joke  passed  well,  there  I  was  at  home,  and  to  assume 
the  features  of  the  party  was  with  me  a  kind  of  instinct  which  I  could 
not  avoid.  It  cost,  me  neither  efibrt  nor  strain — I  caught  up  the  spirit  as 
a  child  catches  up  an  accent,  and  went  the  pace  as  pleasantly  as  though 
I  had  been  bred  among  them.    I  was  therefore  but  a  short  time  at  table 
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when,  by  way  of  matriculation,  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  relate  a  story ; 
and  certainly  if  they  had  astomided  me  by  the  circumstances  of  their  high 
and  mighty  acquaintances,  I  did  not  spare  them  in  my  narrative,  in  which 
the  Emperor  of  China  figured  as  a  very  common-place  individual,  and 
the][King  of  Candia  came  in  just  incidentally,  as  a  raUier  dubious  acquaint- 
ance might  do. 

'^  For  a  time  they  listened  like  people  who  are  well  accustomed  to  give 
and  take  these  kind  of  miracles ;  but  when  I  mentioned  something  about 
a  game  of  leap-frog  on  the  wall  of  China  with  the  celestial  himself^  a 
p^ect  shout  of  incredulous  laughter  interrupted  me. 

''  *  Well,'  said  I,  *  don't  believe  rae,  if  you  don't  like ;  but  here  have 
I  been  the  whole  evening  listening  to  you,  and  if  I  have  not  bolted  as 
much  as  that,  my  name's  not  Con  O'Kelly/ 

'^  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  you 'how,  step  by  step,  they  led  me  to 
credit  all  they  were  saying,  but  actually  to  tell  my  own  real  story-  to  them, 
which  I  did  from  beginning  to  end  down  to  the  very  moment  1  sat  there^ 
with  a  large  glass  of  hot  claret  before  me,  as  happy  as  might  be. 

'' '  And  you  really  are  so  low  in  purse  P  said  one. 

*^  *  And  have  no  prospect  of  any  occupation,  nor  any  idea  of  a 
livelihood  ?'  cried  another* 

'* '  Just  as  much  as  I  expect  promotion  from  my  friend  the  Emperor 
of  China,'  said  I. 

<<  <  You  speak  French  and  German  well  enough  though  P 

<'  <  And  a  smattering  of  Italian,'  said  1. 

"  *  Come,  youll  do  admirably ;  be  one  of  us.' 

'< '  Might  I  make  bold  enough  to  ask  what  trade  that  i3  ?' 

«  <  You  don't  know ;  you  can't  guess  even.' 

'^ '  Not  even  guess,'  said  I,  ^  except  you  report  for  the  papers,  and 
come  here  to  make  up  the  news.' 

'^ '  Something  better  than  that,  I  hope,'  said  the  man  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  '  What  think  you  of  a  life  that  leads  a  man  about  the  world  from 
Norway  to  Jerusalem — that  shows  him  every  land  the  sun  shines  on,  and 
every  nation  of  the  globe,  travelling  with  every  luxury  that  can  inake  a 
journey  easy  and  a  road  pleasant ;  enables  him  to  visit  whatever  i&  re- 
markable in  every  city  of  the  universe ;  to  hear  Pasta  at  St  Peters- 
burgh  in  the  winter,  and  .before  the  year  ends  to  see  an  Indian  war  dance 
among  the  red  men  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  to  sit  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  Pyramids,  as  it  were  to-day,  and  ere  two  months  be  over,  to  stand 
in  the  spray  of  Trolhattan,  and  join  a  wolf-ehase  through  the  pine  forests 
of  the  norths  and  not  only  this,  but  to  have  opportunities  of  seeing  life 
on  terms  the  most  intimate ;  that  society  should  be  udveiled  to  an  extent 
that  few  men  of  any  station  can  pretend  to ;  to  converse  with  the  greatest 
and  the  wisest,  the  most  distinguished  in  rank,  age^  and  better  than  aU, 
the  most  beautiful  women  of  every  land  in  Europe,  who  depend  on  your 
word,  rely  on  your  information,  and  permit  a  degree  of  intimacy,  which  in 
their  own  rank  is  unattainable ;  to  improve  your  mind  by  knowledge  of 
languages,  acquaintance  with  works  of  art,  scenery,  and  more  still,  by 
habits  of  intelligence  which  travelling  bestows.' 

** '  And  to  do  this,'  said  I,  burning  with  impatience  at  a  picture  that 
realized  all  I  wished  for,  ^  to  do  this        ' 

« <  Be  a  courier,'  said  thirty  voices  in  a  cheer.  '  Vive  la  Grande  Route ;' 
and  with  the  word  each  man  drained  hist  glass  to  the  bottom. 

« <  Vive  la  Grand  Route,'  exclaimed  I,  louder  than  the^rest ;  *  and  here 
I  join  you.'  From  that  hour  I  entered  on  a  career  that  each  day  I  follow 
is  become  dearer  to  me*    It  is  true,  I  sit  in  the  nxmble  of  the  carriage, 
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while  monseignettr  or  my  lord  reclines  withita ;  but  would  I  exchange  his 
ennui  and  depression  for  my  own  light-hearted ness  and  jollity  ?  would  I  give 
up  the  happy  independence  of  all  the  intrigue  and  plotting  of  the  world  I 
enjoy, for  his  rank  and  station?  Does  not  Mount  Blanc  look  as  grand  in  his 
hoary  panoply  to  me,  as  to  him,  are  not  the  Danube  and  the  Hliine  as  fair  ? 
If  I  wander  through  the  gallery  of  Dresden,  have  I  not  the  sweet  smile  of 
the  great  K«|phaers  Madonna  bent  on  me  as  blandly  as  it  is  on  him  ?  Is 
not  mine  host,  with  less  of  ceremony,  far  more  cordial  to  me  than  to  him  ? 
Is  not  mine  a  rank  known,  and  acknowledged,  in  ev^y  town,  in  every 
village  ?  Have  I  not  a  greeting  wherever  I  pass  ?  Should  sickness  over- 
take me,  where  have  I  not  a  home  ?  Where  am  I  among  strangers  ?  Then, 
what  care  I  for  the  bill — ^mine  is  a  royal  route  wter«  I  never  pay? 
And  lastly,  how  often  is  the  sauhrette  of  the  rumble  as  agreeable  a  com** 
panion  as  the  pale  and  care-worn  lady  within  ? 

**  Such  i$  my  life.  Many  would  scoff  and  call  it  menial.  Let  them  if 
they  will.   I  never  felt  it  so :  and  once  more  I  say,  « Vive  la  Grande  Route.* 

"  *  But  your  friends  of  the  Fischers  Haus  ?' 

^'  *  A  jolly  set  of  smugglers,  with  whom  for  a  month  or  two  in  summer 
I  take  a  cruise  less  for  profit  than  pleasure.  The  blue  water  is  a  necessary 
of  life  to  the  man  that  has  been  some  years  at  sea.  My  little  collection 
has  been  made  in  my  wanderings ;  and  if  ever  you  come  to  Naples,  you 
must  visit  a  cottage  I  have  at  Castella  Mare,  where  you^U  see  something 
<  better  worth  your  looking  at.     And  now,  it  does  not  look  very  hospitable, 

but  I  must  say,  adieu.'  With  these  words  Mr.  O'Kelly  opened  a  drawer, 
and  drew  forth  a  blue  jacket  lined  ivith  rich  dark  fur  and  slashed  with 
black  braiding :  a  greyhound  was  embroidered  in  gold  twist  on  the  arm, 
and  a  similar  decoration  ornamented  the  front  of  his  blue  cloth  cap.  '  I 
start  for  Genoa  in  half  an  hour — we'll  meet  again  and  often,  I  hope.' 

" '  Good-by,'  said  I,  end  a  hundred  thanks  for  a  pleasant  evening  and 
one  of  the  strangest  stories  I  ever  heard.  I  half  wish  I  were  a  younger 
man,  and  I  think  I'd  mount  the  blue  jacket  too.' 

«  <  It  would  show  you  some  strange  scenes,'  said  Mr.  O'Kelly,  while  he 
i  I!  continued  to  equip  himself  for  the  road.  '  All  I  have  told  is  little  compared 

I   I  to  what  I  might,  were  I  only  to  give  a  few  leaves  of  my  life  en  courier; 

I  but  as  I  said  before,  we'll  live  to  meet  again.    Do  you  know  who  my 

j  party  is  this  evening  ? 

»  «  <  I  can't  guess.' 

<<  <  My   old    flame   Miss    Blundell,    she's  married  now,    and   has  a 
daughter  so  like  what  I  remember  herselConce.    Well,  well,  it's  a  strange 
world.     Good-by.* 
^  **  With  that  we  shoo>k  hands  for  the  last  time,  and  parted ;  and  I  wan- 

dered back  to  Antwerp  when  the  son  was  rising,  to  get  into  a  bed  and 
sleep  for  the  next  eight  hours." 
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A  Chinssb  philosopher  declares  that 
the  most  hitter  curse  which  could  he 
pronounced  on  a  man>  a  nation,  or  an 
institution  is,  **  May  you  never  have 
an  enemy  1"  Unless  energies  are  roused 
hy  active  hostility^-  industry  kept  alive 
hy  emulation^  and  vigilance  stimulated 
hy  the  dread  of  danger,  humanity  is 
liable  to  exchange  tranquillity  for  in- 
dolence,  and  indolence  ior.torpo7»  un- 
til the  powers  of  exertion  are  utterly 
destroyed.  When  the  fathers  of  the 
church  obtained  a  legal  constitution 
for  Christianity  at  the.  Council  of  Nice, 
they  commenced  a  new  struggle  for 
the  total  extirpatioQ  of  Paganism  ;  it 
was  a  task  of  danger  and  difficulty; 
paganism  was  interwoven  with  every 
poutical  institution  of  imperial  Rome 
so  intimately  and  completely,  that  it. 
could  not  be  removed  without  a  demo- 
lition and  reconstruction  of  the  entire 
social  edifice.  There  were  not  in  the 
western  empire  men  possessing  either 
the  courage  or  the  ability  to  undertake 
either  task ;  the  work  of  destruction 
devolved  on  the  iron  men  of  northern 
Europe  and  north-eastern  Asia;  the 
ancient  empire  of  Rome,  with  all  its 
institutions  political  and  religious,  was 
washed  away  by  successive  floods  of 
barbarism,  and  Christianity  was  the 
only  principle  which  emerged  when  the 
deluge  of  blood  had  ^uosided,  after 
sweeping  all  before  it  from  the  Cas- 
pian to  the  Atlantic.  In  the  eighth 
century  Christianity  stood  alone,  and 
it  stood  amidst  rmns.  A  great  task 
devolved  upon  the  rulers  of  the  Chris- 
tian churchi  the  re-construction  of  the 
social  system  from  its  lowest  founda- 
tion to  the  topmost  stone ;  to  collect 
the  elements  of  civilization  which  were 
scattered  about  without  order  or  co- 
herence, in  fact,  to  organize  society 
out  of  an  intellectual  chaos.  For  this 
great  blessing  men  looked  to  the 
church  ;  they  could  look  to  nothing 
else,  for  it  was  the  only  surviving  in- 
stitution ;  but  the  church  was  without 
a  rival,  its  leaders  had  no  motive  fbr 
exertion,  and*  Christendom  sunk  into 


a  state  which  may  aptly  b'e  designated 
apathetic  anarchy.  This  decay  of 
energy  extended  from  institutions  to 
men ;  the  Franks  forgot  their  cou- 
rage, the  Goths  unlearned  heroism, 
and  the  Vandals  slumbered  away  their 
existence. 

At  this  crisis  Christianity  was 
blessed  with  a  rival.  A  new  religion 
was  preached  in  the  wilds  of  Arabia  ; 
its  existence  was  first  made  known 
beyond  {he  limits  of  the  desert  by  let- 
ters which  a  camel-driver  wrote  to  the 
two  most  powerful  sovereigns  in  the 
world,  commanding  one  to  abandon 
the  creed  of  Constantine,  and  the 
other  that  of  Cyrus,  preparatory  to 
receiving  the  new  code  of  laws  which 
their  unknown  correspondent  was  pre- 
pared to  dictate.  It  was,  on  the  part 
of  Mohammed,  a  formaJ  challenge  to 
all  but  the  entire  of  mankind.  It 
was  the  first  announcement  of  the  ex- 
istence of  chivalry,  meaning  thereby 
the  union  of  a  daring  spirit  of  military 
adventure  with  the  fiercest  religious 
fanaticism;  the  prophet  proclaimed, 
what  we  may  be  permittcMl  to  call  a 
<«  Crescentade,"  feebly  imitated  by  the 
crusades  of  later  ages  when  the  in- 
creasing advance  of  Islamism  had  at 
lengthy  succeeded  in  awakening  the 
Christianity  of  western  Europe  from 
its  lethargic  slumbers. 

In  the  character  of  the  Saracenic 
Ohazif  as  of  the  Christian  knight^er- 
rant,  the  leading  elements  were,  as  we 
have  said,  the  spirit  of  daring  adven- 
ture, and  a  ferocious  fanaticism :  Mo- 
hammed founded  the  one  and  created 
the  others  It  was  not  until  Europe 
appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  being 
trampled  down  under  the  hoofs  of  the 
Saracenic  chivalry  that  Christendom 
was  driven  to  create  a  rival  order  and 
oppose  the  cross-handled  sword  of  the 
chevalier  to  the  scimetar  of  the  dreaded 
Saracen.  The  identity  between  the 
chivalry  of  Arabia  and  of  Christen- 
dom appears  equally  in  their  history 
and  in  their  romantic  legends;  both 
exhibit  a  passionate  respect  for  the 
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sex^  A  Ugh  Miue  of  the'point  of 
honour,  a  thirst  for  revenge,  and  a 
pride  in  unbounded  hospitality ;  the 
Saracenic  and  Christian  adventurers 
are  represented  as  valuing  no  earthly 
possessions  but  their  steeds  and  their 
swordsy  as  the  self-constituted  jud^ 
of  wrongs  and  redressers  of  ^^ 
vances,  enjoying  ^fe  only  when  in  the 
saddle,  and  knowing  no  difference  he- 
tween  inactivity  and  death.  The  his- 
tory of  such  an  institution  as  chivalry 
may  be  better  learned  from  its  fictions 
than  from  its  facts ;  the  former  set 
forth  the  glorious  ideal  which  it  was 
the  object  of  the  institution  to  accom- 
plish, tbe  latter  reveals  nothing  but 
the  successive  failures  in  its  attun- 
ment.  We  grant  that  the  romances 
of  chivalry,  whether  eastern  or  west- 
ern, are  untrue  ;  but  it  is  undeniable 
that  they  produced  the  effect  of  truths, 
and  nothing  is  worthless  to  the  histo- 
rian which  exhibits  motives  influential 
on  human  conduct* 

The  principal  chivalrous  romances 
of  Saracenic  literature  are  the  adven- 
tures of  Antar  and  Hatlm  Tai,  nei- 
ther of  which  has  been  tompletely 
translated.  Our  illustrations  are  taken 
from  the  less  known  portions  of  both, 
and  may  claim  the  merit  of  novelty 
if  they  nave  no  other.  Antar  is  de- 
scribed as  the  son  of  a  black  concu- 
bine, destined  by  his  father  for  no 
nobler  occupation  than  the  guardian- 
ship of  flocks  and  herds,  but  the  tribe 
of  Banu-Abs,  to  which  he  belonged, 
was  surrounded  by  enemies ;  in  early 
youth    he    exhibited     extraordinary 

Erowess  in  defence  of  his  charge ;  as 
e  grew  up  he  became  the  hero  of 
his  tribe,  and  triumphed  over  the  in- 
veterate prejudices  which  condemned 
him  to  a  servile  condition.  He  soon 
attained  tbe  rank  of  a  noble,  and  not- 
withstanding the  obstacles  raised  by  a. 
thousand  enemies,  envious  of  his  glory, 
he  married  Abla,  a  youne  lady  of  illus- 
trious birth,  his  paternal  cousin,  who 
had  long  been  the  obiect  of  his  warmest 
affections.  The  odes  which  Antar 
addressed  to  Abla  afford  convincing 
proof  that  the  knights-errant  of  Ara- 
bia were  as  devoted  in  their  attach- 


ment to  the  ladies  of  their  love  as 
those  of  Christendom  in  a  later  age. 
We  have  translated  one  as  a  speci- 
men: — 

'*How  fraught  with  delight   are   the 
breeses  that  blow, 
O'er  Alam's*  sweet  bowers  of  bahn,  ' 
When  around  me  at  morning  they  traa- 
quillv  flow. 
And  shed  o*er  my  spirit  a  calm. 

'*  In  vain  are  the  Absians  harsh  and 

UDJU8t,t 

In  vain  have  they  broken  their  fkith. 
In  my  seal  fbr  their  safety  they  still 

ma^jT  place  trust. 
Love  binds  me  to  shield,  them  till 

death. 

*'  Were  Abla  away,  Td  seek  some  du- 
tant  land, 
But  her  beauty  detains  me  a  slave , 
5o  strength  the  bright  glance  of  her 
eye  can  withstand ; 
It  would  rabe  up  a  corpse  iVom  the 
grave  I 

'*  The  sun  says  to  her  as  he  sinks  in  the 
west, 
'Light  the  world,  dear,  whilst  I  am 
away  !* 
The  moon,  when  she  sees  her,  with  envy 
possess'd. 
Withdraws  from  the  sky  its  palo  ray. 

«  The  aspen  and  cypress  display  not 
such  grace. 
As  they  weave  their  light  branches 
on  higb<f 
Such  majesty  none  in  the  palm-trees 
can  trace, 
Thouffh  their  summits  be  lost  in  the 
sky. 

"  A  veil  o*er  her  charms  Abla  modestly 
throws, 
ConceaUng  the  brow  arch'd  and  high  ; 
The  cheek,  where  eternally  blushes  the 
.    rose. 
And  the  lightnings  that  flash  Arom 
her  eye. 


« 


But  still  through  the  delicate  covering 
steals. 

Her  Veath  that   perfumes    all   the 
air; 
The  beautiful  play  of  her  limbs  :  It  re- 
veals 

Their  form  so  soft,  rounded  and  fair. 


*  Abla  resided  in  the  village  of  Alam. 

f  The  Absians,  or  tribe  of  Abs :  its  elders  had  decided,  contrary  t^  promise,  that 
Antar  was  of  too  mean  an  origin  to  match  with  Abla. 
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0  daughter  of  MalSk/  may  mercifdl 

heaven. 
Send  an  ear  to  the  tale  of  my  woes, 
The  wounds  with  which   absence  my 
bosom  has  riv'n, 
In  thy  presence  only  can  close. 

Art  thou  still  in  these  tents  ?  shall  our 
union  be  found. 
In  Sherb^'s  bright  yalleys  of  bloom? 

1  feel  that  1  quench,  while  I  kiss  the 

dear  ground, 
The  flames  that  my  bosom  consume. 

'*  I  am  Antar  the  Absian !  shield  of  my 
racel 
Death  o*er  me  dominion  may  claim. 
But  ne'er    shall    obliyion   the  glories 
efface. 
Which  my  deeds  hare  procured  for 
my  name.*' 

There  ard  some  critics  who  have 
described  aJl  the  amatory  poets  of  the 
east  as  nothing  better  tlian  "  harmo- 
nious advocates  of  lust,**  but  this  is 
not  true  of  the  earlier  Arab  writers ;  • 
Antar's  odes  unite  depth  of  affection 
with  purity  of  sentiment  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree^  and  we  are  not  aware  of 
a  single  sensual  passage  in  any  one  of 
his  compositions.  Nor  does  he  stand 
alone  in  describing  intensity  of  pas- 
sion without  reference  to  appetite ; 
we  possess  an  ode  written  by  an  Arab 
warrior  on  the  death  of  his  mistress, 
in  which  he  describes  his  despair  with 
an  appropriateness  of  Jmagcry  And  a 
strength  of  feeling  which  have  rarely 
been  .surpassed.  We  shall  venture 
on  a  translation  :— 


<i 


They  bid  me  be  merry  and  join  in  the 

dance. 
They  bid  me  have  courage  and  take  up 

my  lancci 
How  can  I  be  merry  ?---my  bosom  is 

gor'd, 
How  handle  the  lance,  when  I'm  pierc'd 

with  a  sword  ? 


C( 


They  tell  me  the  foemen  draw  nigh  to 

oar  camp. 
That  they  see  the  brighC  spears — hear 

the  horses  loud  tramp. 
What  foe  is  more  cruel  than  love  un- 

appeas'd? 
What  danger  more  great  than  a  spirit 

diseas'd  ? 


"  They  talk  of  my  glory— 'tis  wither'd 

and  gone. 
They  speak  of  my  battles — ^my  last  fight 

18  done. 
They  point  to  my  trophies — they're  idle 

and  vain. 
They  count  up  all  I  slew — ^would  I  slept 

with  the  slain  I 

"  Ho !    bring  forth  my  camel— to  de- 
serts I'll  fly, 
Untrod  by  a  footstep,  unseen  by  an 
eye,  • 

With  the  hot  sun  beneath,  and  the  bright 
skv  above. 

Unnotic'd    1*11    wither,    the   victim  of 
love  I" 

The  adventure  by  which  Antar  won 
his  sword  gives  a  very  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  respect  shown  to  ladies  in 
the  palmy  days  of  Saracenic  chivalry. 
While  the  hero,  after  returning  from 
one  of  his  expeditions,  was  feasting 
with  Zeer,  king  of  the  district  of  Banu- 
Absi  a  stranger  suddenly  presented 
himself  and  supplicated  the  aid  of  the 
monarch  and  his  assembled  warriors. 
He  was  recognized  by  Prince  Malik 
as  his  foster-brother  Hassan.  The 
suppliant  was  the  son  of  a  king  who 
had  fallen  in  battle  ;  while  he  was  yet 
at  the  breast  his  mother  was  brought 
captive  to  the  tribe  of  Abs,  and  en- 
trusted with  the  charge  of  the  infant 
Malik  ;  the  care  she  bestoWed  on  the 
education  of  the  prince  was  rewarded 
with  freedom  ;  she  and  her  son  were 
permitted  to  return  home  after  Haa- 
san  and  Malik  had  bound  themselves 
together  by  a  vow  of  brotherhood  in 
arms.  After  some  time  Hassan  fell 
in  love  trith  his  cousin,  the  beautiful 
Nakhum^,  he  challenged  to  mortal 
combat  all  who  dared  to  aspire  to  her 
hand,  and  overthrew  so  many  that  for 
a  long  time  he  appeared  to  be  without 
a  rival.  As  he  did  not  possess  suffi- 
cient wealth  to  pay  the  dowry  which 
her  father  required  for  Nakhum^,  he 
resolved  to  conquer  it  by  his  lance. 
He  set  out  in  quest  of  adventures  and 
booty  with  a  troop  of  chosen  compa- 
nions, and  their  errantry  was  crowned 
with  success.  During  the  absence  of 
Hassan  a  perilous  competitor  demanded 
the  hand  of  his  mistress.  This  rival  was 
''  Asaf,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Kahtan, 


Malik  was  the  father  of  Abla. 
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remarkable  for  his  gigantic  ftize  and 
voice  of  thuader;  he  had  under  his 
command  a  numerous  armj  that  soon 
exhausted  the  country  in  which  it  was 
encamped,  and  compelled  him  to  seek 
new  pasturages.-  Whenever  his  ap- 
proacn  to  any  district  was  known  the 
inhabitants  fled  in  every  direction,**  and 
he  was  thus  compelled  to  explore  the 
surrounding  countries  to  find  put  some 
spot  where  his  appearance  would  be 
unexpected.  In  one  of  these  expedi- 
tions he  missed  his  way  and  came  un- 
expectedly on  the  encampment  of  the 
tribe  of  Mozen,  to  which  Hassan  and 
his  mistress  belonged.  '*  Whilst  he 
was  admiring  its  rich  pastures  he  saw 
a  number  of  young  girls  bathing  in  a 
lake,  amongst  whom  was  Nakhum^. 
She  was  freely  sporting  with  her  com- 
panions ;  she  came  out  of  the  lake 
with  more  majesty  and  glory  than  the 
brilliant  star  of  night  breaking  through 
a  cloud."  Asaf  fell  desperately  in 
love ;  he  hastened  home  and  employed 
an  old  woman  of  his  tribe  to  discover 
the  name  and  family  of  the  object  of 
his  passion.  Before  she  had  obtained 
this  information  Hassan  returned  home 
with  the  stipulated  dowry ;  the  old 
woman,  therefore,  when  she  returned 
to  Asaf,  brought  him  the  intelligence 
that  though  Nakhum^  was  not  nuu*- 
ried,  she  was  on  the  point  of  being 
united  to  her  cousin.  Asaf  immedi- 
ately sent  to  demand  the  hand  of  the 
princess,  offering  to  pay  whatever 
dowry  might  be  required,  ^nd  threat- 
ening, in  case  of  a  refusal,  "  that  he 
would  become  master  of  her  person  by 
force,  treat  her  as  a  slave,  ,and  an- 
nihilate the  tribe  of  Mazen,  sparing 
not  the  infant  at  the  breast,  widows 
or  orphans." 
Nujiim,  the  father  of  the  ]ady»  re- 

Elied  that  his  daughter  was  already 
etrothed  to  Hassan,  and  that  he 
dared  not  break  his  plighted  pledge. 
At  the  same  time  to  show  his  contempt 
for  the  menaces  of  Asaf,  he  ordered 
preparations  to  be  made  for  celebrating 
the  marriage.  Before  they  were  com- 
pleted intelligence  arrived  that  Asaf 
at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  was 
advancing  to  fulfil  his  threat ;  the 
elders  of  Mazen  insisted  that  Nigum 
should  give  up  his  daughter  to  save 
the  tribe ;  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
Hassan  obtained  a  delay  of  ten  days 
while  he  sought  assistance  from  the 


tribe  of  Abs.  Notwithstanding  the 
bond  of  union  between  Hassan  and 
Prince  Malik,  assistance  would  have 
been  refused  had  not  it  been  known 
that  Hassan  was  the  husband  of  Nak- 
hume's  choice  ;  the  chivalrous  desire 
to  save  the  lady  from  being  forced  to 
wed.  against  her  inclinations  was  the 
great  qause  of  the  eagerness  with  which 
all  present  volunteered  their  services. 
On  the  road  Antar  gained  possession 
of  a  wondrous  sword,  by  means  to 
which  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to 
refer.  Hassan  and  his  friends  reached 
Mazen  just  as  Asaf  had  forced  an 
entrance  into  the  encampment  and  was 
beginning  to  deal  slaughter  round. 
Antar  burst  through  the  crowd  of 
foes  "with  the  impetuosity  of  the 
northern  blast;"  Asaf  fell  beneath  his 
sword,  and  Nakhumd  rescued  at  the 
very  crisis  of  danger  was  restored  to 
her  chosen  husband. 

It  was  during  this  expedition  that 
Antar  composed  his  **  War-song," 
which  travellers  assure  us  is  still  suns* 
by  the  Bedouin  warriors,  with  as  much 
effect  as  that  of  Roland  was  before  the 
battle  of  Hastings.  It  breathes  the 
genuine  spirit  of  knight  errantry,  and 
we  trust  that  all  its  fire  has  not  been 
quenched  in  the  following  translation : 

**  Oh !  how  delightful  is  the  gleam 

Our  flashing  sabres  spreadj^ 
How  dear  to  me  the  sparks  that  stream 

From  every  lance's  nead. 

**  I  burn  with  ardour  foi;  the  fight, 

Grim  death  I  long  to  dare, 
The  hero's  soul  no  terrors  blight, 

War — ^war's  his  only  care. 

'*  Onward  the  charging  squadrons  ride, 
Fier^^  is  their  coursers  speed. 

The  clouds  of  dust  thick-rouing  hide, 
Full  many  a  glorious  deed. 

"  The  night  of  war  obscures  the  day,  - 
But  breaking  through  the  storm, 

High«waving  swords  and  spears  display 
The  comet's  awful  fom?. 

"JSonpur  to  him  who  knows  no  fear. 
But  seeks  the  thickest  fight. 

While  thousands  fall  before  the  spear, 
Held- by  that  arm  of  might. 

"  He  wields  his  sword  .that  drips  with 
blood, 

As  calm  in  danger's  hour. 
As  if  from  pdril  far  he  stood. 

In  some  sequester'd  bower. 
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**  Brothers  in  arms,  ^hen  we  advance 

United  to  the  field* 
Our  foes  give  way,  and  Kahtan's  lance, 

Is  broken  on  oar  shield. 

'*  Shaine  to  the  coward  1  wretched  slave  I 
His  life  shall  know  no  friend, 

And  when  he  dies,  above  his  grave 
No  weephig  fair  shall  bend. 

**  But  when  I  fall,  o'er  me  be  said^ 

'  A  lion  sleeps  below, 
Whose  prowess  filVd  his  foes  ¥dth  dread. 

And  sav'd  hb  tribe  from  woe.*  "* 

Innumerable  anecdotes  maybe  re- 
lated of  the  inveterate  death-feuds 
between  tribes  and  individuals.  Their 
strength  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing superstition  which  forms  an 
article  of  faith  in  the  creed  6f  every 
Bedouin.  When  a  man  perishes  by 
violent  deaths  his  spirit  forthwith  ani- 
mates ihe  body  of  a  bird,  which  perpe- 
tually haunts  his  relatives,  persecuting 
them  at  bed  and  boar(]j  continually 
screaming,  Oscunif  Oscuni,  that  is, 
**  g^ve  me  to  drink,"  and  never  ceases 
tiuis  ominous  sound ,  until  its  thiHt  is 
f^ppeased  by  a  draught  of  the  mur- 
derer's blood.  It  is  curious  that  a 
superstition  of  a  similar  kind  is  found 
in  that  part  of  Sicily  which  was  longest 
subject  to  Saracenic  sway.  An  Italian 
travfiller  declares  that  he  visited  a 
castle  in  the  island  where  he  was  hos- 
pitably entert^ned  for  several  days  ; 
he  observed  that  at  every  meal  one 
seat  was  reserved  empty^  but  a  cover 
was  laid  before  it  as  for  some  expected 
guest.  He  inquired  the  reason  from 
the  son  of  his  host,  who  had  travelled 
into  other  lands,^  and  was  therefore 
more  likely  to  be  communicative  to' 
strangers ;  the  young  man  replied, 
'*  An  old  and  barbarous  notion  still 
prevsuls  amongst  us,  that  the  spirits  of 
those  who  have  fallen  victims  'to 
treachery  can  never  enjoy  peace,  if 
their  death  be  not  avenged  with  blood, 
alas  I  often  with  torrents  of  blood. 
My  brother  was  murdered  and  not 
having  obtained  this  inhuman  satisfac- 
tion, is  believed  to  be  destitute  in  his 
sepulchre  of  a  bed  to  rest  on  when 
weary  ;  of  food  to  refresh  him  when 
tormented  with  hunger ;  therefore  are. 
his  room  and  bed  kept  constantly  ready 
for  his  accommodation,  and  his  usual 
seat  is  invariably  reserved  for  him  at 
table." 

Hospitality  and    generosity   were 
deemed  by  the  Arabians  virtues  para- 


mount to  all  others,  and  in  all  their 
romances  the  hero  is  represented  dis- 
tributing boundless  wealth  with  a 
lavish  hand.  The  character  given  of 
Hatim  Tai  embodies  all  the  virtuesi 
that  the  sons  of  the  desert  wish  to  see 
combined  in  a  chief.'  "  Hatim  was 
liberal,  wise,  brave,  and  generous ; 
when  he  fought  he  conquered  ;  when 
he  plundered  he  carried  off;  when  he 
was  asked  he  gave ;  when  he  shot  the 
arrow  he  hit  the  mark :  and  whomso- 
ever he  took  captive,  he  liberated.** 
His  fame  for  liberality  spread  all  over 
the  East.  "  The  sovereign  of  Da- 
mascus," says  one  of  the  legends,  ''re- 
solved to  try  its  extent ;  he  sent  to 
ask  of  him  twenty  camels  with  red 
hair  and  black  eyes — a  species  of  camel 
very  rare,  and  consequently  of  great 
value.  By  offering  to  pay  a  double 
price  Hatim  collected  a  nundred  such 
camels,  and  sent  them  to  Damascus  ; 
the  monarch  not  to  be  outdone  in 
generosity  sent  them  back  laden  with 
the  richest  treasures,  but  Hatim,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  ordered  the 
animals  with  their  precious  loads  to  be 
distributed  to  those  from  whom  they 
were  originally  purchased.**  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople wished  to  make  the  same  expe- 
riment ;  he  sent  an  ambassador  to 
demand  from  Hatim  a  valuable  steed 
to  >vhich  he  was  much  attached.  The 
officer  arrived  late  at  night,  was  hospi- 
tably entertained,  and  in  the  morning 
stated  the  object  of  his  mission.  "  It 
is  too  late,**  replied  Hatim,  **  all  my 
flocks  and  herds  are  at  a  distant  pas- 
'  ture,  and  having  nothing  else  where- 
with to  entertain  you,  I  ordered  that 
steed  to  be  slain  for  your  supper.*' 
The  reputation  of  Hatim  gave  great 
offence  to  Nanian,  King  of  Yemen, 
who  commissioned  one  of  his  courtiers 
to  assassinate  him  1  In  obedience  to 
the  royal  commands  the  emissary 
sought  the  Arabian  tents ;  on  his  road 
he  met  a  man  of  dignified  aspect,  who 
invited  him  to  shai'e  his  hospitality. 
After  a  splendid  repast  the  courtier 
rose  to  depart,  and  in  reply  to  the 
pressing  invitation  of  his  host  stated 
the  dangerous  task  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken. To  his  great  astonishment, 
the  host  throwing  open  his  vest,  ex- 
claimed, "  Strike  boldly,  I  am  Hatim, 
and  strike  at  once  that  you  may  have 
time  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  my 
friends."  These  words  were  a  thuii- 
derl^olt  to  the  courtier ;  he  fell  at  the 
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feet  of  Hatim>  and  solicited  bis  for- 
giveness, after  which  he  returned  to 
Yemen. 

A  story  still  more  romantic  is  told 
in  another  legend.  One  daj  Hatim 
went  to  the  desert  where  on  a  sudden 
a  lion  met  him,  he  said  in  his  heart — 
*'  If  I. attack  this  lion  with  mj  weapon, 
it  will  be  remote  from  humanity,  and 
if  I  smite  him  not  the  lion  will  devour 
me ;  perhaps  bv  the  divine  favQur  I 
will  soothe  the  lion*s  heart."*  In  mild 
language  he  addressed  the  lion  saying* 
*'  Creature  of  God,  if  thou  hungerest 
for  my  flesh  it  is  at  thy  service,  and  if 
thy  longing  be  fo^  flesh  wherewith  to 
fill  thy  belly,  here  is  my  horse,  eat  and 
appease  thy  hunger  ;  but  if  thou  hast 
a  wish  for  my  own  flesh,  for  the  sake 
of  God  I  will  give  it  thee ;  devour  me 
and  be  not  sad^arted."  At  these 
mild  expressionrthe  lion  crouched, 
and  Hatim  removed  his  aripour  from 
his  person,  and  took  down  the  saddle 
from  his  horse,  and  with  clasped  hands 
came  before  the  lion,  and  said,  "  Of 
the  two  whichsoever  be  thy  choice, 
eat  and  be  not  sad  in  heart."  At  these 
words  the  lion  lowered  his  head  and 
fell  at  the  feet  of  Hatim,  and  began  to 
wipe  his  eyes  against  them.  Hatim 
said,  "  Creature  of  God,  far  be  it  from 
Hatim  that  thou  shouldst  depart  hun- 
gry, for  God  the  Supreme  has  created 
the  horse  for  the  benefit  of  his  crea- 
tures, therefore  eat ;  and  if  thou  hast 
a  desire  for  my  own  flesh,  as  a  divine 
duty,  I  will  bestow  it  on  thee,  but  go 
not  away  hungry  and  distressed  in 
heart.  Of  my  own  free  will  I  give 
myself  up,  and  if  thou  eat  me  not  thou 
wilt  distress  me."  The  lion,  deeply 
affected,  laid  his  head  in  the  dust  and 
then  departed  to  his  haunt. 

It  is  said  that  Hatim  had  a  large 
store-house  having  seventy  doors,  at 
each  of  which  he  used  to  bestow  alms 
upon  the  poor.  After  his  death  his 
brother  Cberbeka,  who  succeeded  him, 
wished  to  imitate  his  great  example, 
but  his  mother  dissuaded  him  from  the 
attempt,  saying,  "  My  son,  it  is  not  in 
thy  nature.*'  He  would  not  attend  to 
her  advice,  upon  which  she  one  day, 
having  disgmsed  herself  as  a  mendi- 
cant, came  to  one  of  the  doors  where 
her  son  relieved  her,  she  went  to  an- 
other door  and  was  a  second  time  re- 


lieved ;  she  then  went  to  a  third,  when 
her  son  exclaimed— 

"  I  have  given  thee  twice  already, 
yet  thou  importunest  me  again." 

"  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  my  son,"  said 
the  mother  discovering  herself^  "  that 
thouoouldst  not  equal  the  liberality  of 
thv  brother?  I  tried  him  as  I  hare 
tried  thee,  and  he  relieved  me  at  each 
of  the  seventy  doors  without  asking 
me  a  question.  But  I  knew  thy  nature 
and  his  ;  when  I  suckled  thee  and  one 
nipple  was  in  thy  mouth,  thou  always 
helaest  thy  hand  upon  the  other,  lest 
any  one  should  seiz^  it ;  but  thy  bro- 
ther Hatim  the  contrary.*' 

In  her  concluding  phrase  the  old 
iady  alludes  to  the  legend  that  .Hatim 
was  so  generous  even  in  infancy  as  to 
refuse  to  be  suckled  unless  others 
shared  the  milk  with  him. 

*'  He  never  used  to  cir,**  says  the 
legend,  "  nor  suck  milk  if  alone,  nor 
listlessly  indulge  in  sleep.  After  he 
had  been  weaned  and  began  to  live  on 
ordinary  food,  if  at  any  time  he  was 
taken  out  and  saw  a  poor  person,  he 
used  to  make  signs  with  his  hands,  im- 
ploring his  attendants  to  give  him 
alms." 

Ingenuity  and  subtility  of  spirit  are 
more  marked  traits  of  Saracenic  than 
of  feudal  chivalry ;  habits  of  keen  ob- 
servation were  formed  in  the  trackless 
desert,  where  the  difficulty  pf  discover- 
ing his  course  is  not  less  to  the  tra- 
veller than  to  the  early  navigators  of 
the  ocean.  The  Indians  of  North 
America  were  trained  to  similar  acute- 
ness  by  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the 
proper  path  in  their  dense  forests,  and 
the  Icelandic  sagas .  dwell  at  great 
length  on  the  skill  with  which  the  sea- 
kings  discovered  the  proximity  of  the 
land  for  which  they  steered  by  the 
faintest  indications  in  the  sky,  the  sea, 
or  the  breeze.  Voltaire's  Zadig  is 
based  on  the  old  legends  of  Arab  in- 
genuity; we  shall  select  one  of  the 
original  stories  which  he  has  gprievously 
mutilated.  Three  Arabian  brothers 
who  were  travelling  for  their  improve- 
ment were  met  by  a  camel-driver,  who 
asked  them  if  they  had  seen  his  beast, 
which  had  unfortunately  gone  astray. 
**  Did  not  your  camel  want  an  eye  ?" 
asked  the  first  of  the  brothers.  **  Had 
he  not  lost  a  front  tooth?"  was  the 


*  According  to  the  legend,  Hatim  knew  the  languages  of  all  animals,  and  con- 
versed with  them  wherever  he  went. 
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query  of  the  second.  '  '*  Was  not  he 
lame  ?*'  interrogated  the  third.  The 
camel-driver  answered  all  these  ques- 
tions in  the  affirmative,  and  naturally 
supposing  that  they  must  have  seen  the 
he^ty  asked  them  to  tell  him  where  it 
▼as.  The  brothers  replied,  "  Pursue 
the  road  on  which  we  are  travelling." 
After  some  time  they  said  to  him« 
*^  He  ]s  laden  with  corn;"  again  they 
saidf  ''  He  had  a  pannier  of  honey  on 
one  side  and  of  oil  on  the  other.*' 
The  owner  of  the  camel  convinced  by 
the  minute  accuracy  of  their  descrip- 
tion that  they  had  seen  the  beast,  re- 
iterated his  request  that  they  would 
show  him  where  the  camel  was ;  but 
when  they  averred  that  they  had  never* 
seen  the  beast,  and  had  heard  of  it  only 
from  himself,  he  r^arded  them  as 
robbers,  and  brought  them  before  the 
judge..  The  brothers  were  thrown 
into  prison,  but  their  rank  being  sub- 
sequently recognised,  they  w^re  libe- 
rated and  sent  to  the  royal  palape* 
After  the  monarch  had  entertained 
them  hospitably  he  asked,  **  How  were 
ye  able  to  describe  with  such  preci- 
sion a  camel  which  you  had  never  seen  ?*' 
They  replied,  "  We  saw  his  track, 
and  observed  that  the  grass  was  cropped 
only  on  one  side,  whence  we  con- 
jectured that  he  wanted  an  eye ;  we 
remarked  in  the  grass  that  he  cropped 
the  trace  oC  his  wanting  a  tooth  ;  and 
from  the  impression  of  his  feet,  one 
appeared  to  have  been  dragg^,  whence 
we  conjectured  that  he  was  lame. 
The  same  impression  showed  that  he 
was  heavily  laden  ;  and  as  the  fore- 
feet had  sunk  deeper  than  those  be- 
hind we  guessed*  that  the  load  was 
grain,  which  is  usually  placed  on  the 
camel's  neck ;  seeing  ants  in  clusters 
on  one  side  of  the  road,  we  knew  that 
drops  of  oil  had  fallen  there ;  while 
swarms  of  flies  on  the  other  side  showed 
honey  to  have  been  scattered  in  that 
direction." 

Personal  loyalty  to  a  monarch  or 
suzerain  is  rare  in  the  annals  of  Sara- 
cenic chivalry ;  the  only  instance  of  it 
which  occurs  to  our  memory  is  the 
devoted  attachment  of  Antar  to  King 
Zeer  or  Zohier,  the  Melek  or  king  of 
the  tribe  of  Abs.  Like  all  the  o&er 
emotions  of  this  swarthy  chevalier  it 
found  vent  in  extempore  poetry.  We 
shall  quote  one  of  the  scenes  in  which 
Antar  thus  showed  his  affection  to  his 
sovereigns,  and  our  readers  will  see 


that  it  partakes  more  of  the  character 
of  patriarchal  than  of  feudal  chivalry. 

**  After  the  numerous  and  brilliant 
exploits  which  had  brought  them  peace 
and  prosperity,  the  warriors  of  the  tribe 
of  Abs,  assembled  by  the  invitation  of 
their  King  Zeer,  near  the  source  of  a 
bubbling  fountain  in  a  fertile  and  verdant 
valley.  When,  after  their  splendid  re- 
past, the  slaves  sent  round  cups  filled 
with  wine,  whilst  the  young  damsels 
danced  on  the  green  sod  to  the  sound 
of  timbrels  and  the  song  of  their 
mothers. 

**  Surrounded  by  the  princes  his  sons, 
and  the  chief  lords  of  his  tribe.  King 
Zeer,  who  with  patriarchal  kindness 
presided  over  the  festivities  required 
Antar  to  sing  one  of  his  poetic  composi- 
tions. A  profound  silence  reigned  in 
the  assembly ;  Antar,  after  meditating 
a  few  moments  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  eround,  raised  his  head,  af  d  sung 
the  n)llow)ng  verses  in  a  rich  mellow 
tone — 


«< 


All  hail,  mighty  monarch !    good  for« 

tune  be  thine. 
Far  away  be  all  care  from  the  chief  of 

our  hue ; 
May  thy  soul   by  solicitude  never  be 

pamd. 
May  thy  wish  scarce  be  form*d  ere  the 

object  be  gain'd  I 

**  Thy  presence  spreads  joy  from  the 
east  to  the  west, 

Yon  fountain  flows  sweeter  to  greet 
such  a  g^est. 

For  thee  the  green  meads  take  a  love- 
lier bloom. 

And  the  flowrets  are  shedding  a  richer 
perfume. 

"  Bright  source  of  our  glory  I  'tis  plea- 
sure divine    ' 

To  share  in  thy  banquet,  to  drink  of  thy 
wine, 

May  joy  thus  for  ever  illumine  thy 
glance. 

And,  certain  as  fate,  be  the  stroke  of 
thy  lance. 

"  Alas  1  my  poor  soul  has  by  love  been 

betray'd. 
Deep,  deep  is  the  wound  from  the  eye 

of  a  maid. 
Who  dwells  in  these  tents.     I  should 

perish  with  fear. 
Were  hope  not  reriv'd  by  my  trust  in 

king  Zeer. 

«  Like  meteors  that  flash  o'er  the  dark 

vault  of  night. 
Are  the  deeds  of  our  monarch,   swift, 

sudden,  and  bright. 
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May  his  glories  endure  1  may  his  war* 

riors  so  brare. 
Send  death  on  before — leave  behind  them 

a  grave !" 

The  horse  is  generally  as  renowned 
as  the  knight  in  all  chivuric  romancesy 
but  among  the  Arabs  the  love  for 
their  noble  breed  of  horses  amounted 
to  a  passion.  Even  at  the  present  day 
a  true  Bedouin  cherishes  his  steed  with 
a  tenderness  and  affection  of  which 
Europeans  cannot  form  any  adequate 
notion.  Well>  indeed,  do  the  noble 
horses  of  Arabia  deserve  this  fostering 
care ;  they  are  generally  of  a  delicate 
make,  but  able  to  support  the  fatigue 
of  very  long  journeys ;  well  propor- 
tioned with  small  bellies,  little  ears, 
and  a  short  tail.  They  are  rarely 
vicious,  indeed  they  are  for  the  most 
part  tepded  by  women  and  children^ 
and  they  wander  quietly  over,  the  plain, 
mixed  with  the  other  cattle ;  the  Arab 
horsemen  have  such  confidence  in  their 
steeds  that  they  often  ride  them  with* 
out  a  saddle  or  any  bridle  but  a  halter. 
It  is  a  common  proverb,  "  Cherish  the 
steed  that  has  the  breast  of  a  lion  and 
the  rump  of  a  wolf.*'  Great  attention 
is  paid  to  the  genealogy  of  the  diderent 
races,  and  certificates  of  their  Iblood 
and  antiquity  are  common.  We  shall 
insert  one  of  these  certificates  of  mo* 
dern  date,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity— 

'*  In  the  name  of  God  the  most  mer- 
ciful, from  whom  alone  we  expect  aid 
and  succour.  The  prophet  says — 
My  people  shall  never  join  to  affifm  a 
lie." 

"  The  following  is]  the  object  of  this 
authentic  document :  — We  the  under- 
signed attest,  certify,  and  declare, 
swearing  by  our  fate,  our  fortune,  and 
our  girmes,  that  the  bay  mare  haviftg  a 
white  star  in  her  forehead,  and  white 
fetlocks  on  the  off  side,  is  of  a  noble 
birth  for  three  generations  on  both  sides. 
Her  dam  was  of  the  Seglaman  and  her 
sire  of  the  Elisebah  blood :  she  unites 
all  the  qualities  of  those  mares,  of  which 
the  prophet  (on  whom  be  the  peace  and 
mercy  of  God  1)  says,  their  beasts  are 
treasures  und  their  backs  seats  bf 
honour. 

*'  Supported  by  the  testimony  of  our 
predecessors,  we  attest  on  our  fate  and 
fortunes,  that  the  mare  in  question  is  of  • 
noble  descent,  tliat  she  is  as  pure  as 
milk,  renowned  for  swiftness  and  speed, 
able  to  bear  thirst,  and  accustomed  to 
the  fatigue  of  long  journeys.     In  wit- 


ness whereof,  we  have  delivered  the 
present  certificate,  after  what  we  have 
seen  and  known  ourselves,  God  is  the 
best  of  witnesses. 

**  Signed  and  sealed,"  &c. 

Atitar's  steed,  Abjar,  la  scarcely  less 
celebrated  than  his  master ;  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  horse  b  thus  described 
by  Asmai.  "  When  Antar  had  driven 
away  the  cattle  (acquired  in  a  maraud- 
ing expedition),  and  had  proceeded 
some  distance  on  his  road  home,  a 
knight  suddenly  rushed  out  from  a 
ravine  in  the  rocks,  mounted  on  a 
dark-coloured  colt,  beautiful  and  com- 
pact, and  it  was  of  a  race  much  prized 
among  the  Arabs ;  his  hoofs  were  as 
flat  as  the  beaten  coin ;  when  he  neighed, 
he  seemed  as  if  about  to  speak,  and  his 
ears  were  like  quills;  his  sire  was 
Wasil,  and  his  dam  Hemama.*'  Antar 
chased  the  knight  who  possessed  this 
steed,  Harith,  the  son  of  Obad,  and 
overtoolc  him  after  a  long  and  fatigu- 
ing pursuit.  Asmai's  account  of  the 
interview  which  ensued  is  singularly 
marked  by  a  high  sense  of  knightly 
courtesy,  and  a  remarkable  attach- 
ment to  the  safety  of  a  gallant  steed, 
and  a  noble  reverence  for  the  laws  of 
hospitality.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Ha- 
milton's translation ; — 

"  Antar  having  nearly  overtaken  the 
flying  warrior,  said  to  him,  '  O  young 
man,  by  the  faith  you  profess  and  be- 
lieve, will  you  not  wait  for  me  awhile 
and  grant  me  a  favour  ?  for  I  see  you 
are  a  noble  horseman.  Hear  what  I 
have  to  say,  and  give  me  an  answer ; 
I  shall  be  accountable  for  your  se- 
curity.' 

"  *  O  young  man,'  said  Harith,  trust- 
ing to  his  promise,  *  what  do  you  want? 
I  see  you  are  also  a  valiant  knight. '  Will 
you  sell  me  this  horse  you  are  riding?' 
asked  Antar,  '  or  will  you  give  it  me  if 
you  are  the  owner  of  it  ?'    *  as  heavens, 
young  man,' said  Harith,  smiling,  'had 
YOU  accosted  me  thus  at  first,  I  would 
nave  given  him  to  you,  with  some  camels 
also,  and  you  need  not  have  acted  thus ; 
but,  Arab,  did  you  ever  see  any  one  sur- 
render his  horse  and  bis  armour  in  a 
plain  like  this,  alone  and  a  stranger  ? 
and  particularly  a  horse  like  this  mose 
lineage  is  as  well  known'  as  that  of  the 
noblest  warrior's,  for  should  his  master 
be  in  difficulties,  he  will  liberate  him;  he 
moves  and  flies  without  wings,  and  if  you 
have  not  heard  of  his  fame,  I  will  tell 
you :  h6  is  called  Abjir,  whom  Chos- 
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roe*  and  the  Grecian  emperors,  and  the 
princes  of  the  tribe  of  Asfar  have  been 
anxious  to  possess.  I  was  angry  with 
my  own  people  and  repaired  to  this 
noble  tribe.!  1  ^^^  yixWi  them  and  re- 
muned  with  them  a  long  time.  It  costs 
me  much  to  part  with  this  horse,  but  my 
heact  is  attached  to  this  tribe,  and  is 
greatly  distressed  about  them.  I  am 
no  coward  in  the  assault  of  heroes ;  but 
I  was  afraid  that  this  horse  might  re- 
ceive a  blow  that  should  injure  him,  and 
therefore,  only  followed  you,  in  order 
to  draw  off  your  attention  till  the  men 
of  the  tribe  might  overtake  you  in  pur- 
suit over  the  hifis  and  wilds,  and  that  I 
might  point  out  to  them  your  course,  for 
you  have  invaded  a  tribe  where  there  are 
only  women,  and  but  a  few  men,  unable 
■  to  encounter  so  fierce  a  foe ;  and  I  do 
not  perceive  a  single  feeling  heart  among 
YOU  all.* 

'*  Harith  having  ceased  speaking, 
Antar  said,  '  I  wish  you  woula  sell  me 
this  horse ;  demand  what  you  please 
from  me,  and  I  will  be  the  purchaser  of 
it.'  *  O  young  man,'  said  Ilarith,  *  if 
vou  are  indeed  desirous  of  a  horse  that 
IS  in  this  age  quite  invaluable,  I  will  not 
sell  it  but  in  restitution  of  all  this  bootv ; 
and  then  do  not  imagine  you  will  lose  by 
vour  bargain.  I  swear  by  the  God  who 
knows  alTsecrets,  I  do  not  avoid  fighting 
you  from  the  fear  of  death,  for  I  am  a 
warrior  and  can  defend  myself;  but  I 
feared  this  horse  would  be  injured.  If 
you,  young  man,  wish  to  strike  a  bar- 
gain, and  act  like  a  man  of  honour,  as  I 
am  a  guest  of  this  tribe,  and  have  eaten 
with  them,  my  wish  is  to  ransom  their 
property  with  this  horse ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  this  misforjtune,  I  never  would 
have  parted  with  such  an  animal.'  " 

Antar  gave  all  his  plunder  in  ex- 
change for  this  noble  steeds  which 
thenceforth  became  the  faithful  com- 
panion of  his  brilliant  career.  Soon 
after  he  witnessed  an  encounter  be- 
tween two  brothersi  who  fought  for 
the  inheritance  of  the  celebrated  sword 
Dam^,  (the  blood-drinker,)  which  their 
father  had  manufactured  out  of  meteo- 
ric iron;-  Antar  obtained  possession 
of  the  weapon,  which  in  his  hands 
became  not  less  renowned  than  the 
Excalibar  of  King  Arthur. 

The  age  of  Antar,  Hatim  Tai,  and 
the  other  heroes  of  the  chivalrous  ro- 
mance of  the  Saracens,  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  coming  of  Mohammed  ;  one 
of  Antar's  favourite  companions  be- 


came a  follower  of  the  prophet,  and 
Hatim  Tai's  daughter,  by  a  generous 
heroism  worthy  of  her  race,  saved  her 
tribe  from  the  fury  of  Mohammed's 
soldiers.  Hatim's  tribe  rejected  Is- 
lamism ;  the  prophet  led  an  army 
against  them,  and  having  gained  a 
complete  victory,  ordered  that  all  the 
captives,  with  the  exception  of  the 
daughter  of  Hatim,  should  be  put  to 
the  sword.  The  noble  lady,  seeing  the 
executioners  ready  to  begin  the  work 
of  massacre,  threw  herself  at  the  feet 
of  the  prophet,  and  said,  ''  take  back 
your  unwelcome  boon ;  to  survive  my 
fellow-citizens,  would  be  to  me  a  fate 
infinitely  worse  than  that  with  which 
they  are  menaced ;  spare  them,  or  in- 
clude me  in  their  condemnation." 
Mohammed  was  so  affected  by  this 
devotedness  that  he  revoked  his  sen- 
tence and  pardoned  the  entire  tribe. 

Although  the  preaching  of  Moham- 
med was  the  great  cause  of  the  fana- 
ticism which  mingled  with  the  mili- 
tary spirit  and  love  of  adventure,  that 
previously  characterized  the  Arabian 
warriors,  we  find  that  some  religious 
enthusiasm  existed  even  in  the  days  of 
idolatry.  The  pagan  Arabs  were 
often  found  to  pollute  the  temple  of  an 
idol  belonging  to  a  rival  tribe,  and 
nothing  but  the  extermination  of  the 
offenders  could  gratify  the  offended 
votaries  of  tho  insulted  shrine.  Reli- 
gious wars  were  therefore  not  wholly 
unknown,  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
they  generated  could  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  a  new  social  element.  In 
the  very  year  of  Mohammed's  birth, 
there  was  a  fierce  religious  war  between 
the  Christian  viceroy  of  Yemen  and 
the  tribes  of  the  Koreish,  the  heredi- 
tary guardians  of  the  temple  of  Mecca. 
The  change  which  Mohammed  wrought 
in  Saracenic  chivalry  was  not  so  much 
the  introduction  of  the  religions  ele- 
ment, as  the  giving  of  that  element  a 
prominence  and  intensity  which  over- 
shadowed all  the  rest ;  yet  in  the 
great  body  of  the  traditions  preserved 
in  the  Mishcat,  we  find  that  the  pro- 
phet was  not  insensible  to  the  influence 
of  romantic  appeals  to  the  knight- 
errantry  of  the  Saracens.  His  mag- 
nificent hyperbole — *'  in  the  shade  of 
the  scimitars  Paradise  is  prefigured" — 
is,  in  fact,  but  a  summary  of  Antar's 


*  It  should  rather  be  Khosrau,  the  same  as  Cyrus,  a  name  assxnned  by  the  Persian 
princes  of  the  Sarsanid  dynasty,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Cyrus  the  Great, 
t  That  which  Antar  had  just  plundered. 
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w&r-songs ;  but  the  ffreat  change  which 
Mohammed  effected  in  the  chiTak*out 
sentiments  of  the  Arabs,  was  that  he 
taoght  them  not  merelv  to  despise 
death  in  the  field  of  battle,  but  to  de- 
sire it  as  the  greatest  of  blessings. 
High  as  are  the  praises  bestowed  on 
martyrdom  in  the  Koran,  they  fall  very 
short  of  the  eulogies  given  to  such  a 
death  in  the  Mbhcat  al  Masabih,  or 
great  collection  of  traditions.  We 
may  remark  incidentally,  that  without 
studying  this  collection,  which  unfor- 
tunately is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
English  readers,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  any  adequate  notion  of  the  genius 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

In  the  section  Gt/^o^,  which  treats  of 
''  fightinff  against  infidels,"  it  is  relat- 
ed that  Mohammed  said,  "  thou  shalt 
in  nowise  reckon  those  who  are  killed 
in  the  cause  of  God,  dead  ;  but  they 
are  living  near  their  cherisher,  and 
receiving  daily  bread."  Ebn  Masud 
said,  "  verily,  I  asked  the  prophet  the 
meaning  of  this  revelation,  and  he 
said,  the  souls  of  martyrs  are  in  the 
crops  of  green  birds,  and  they  have 
golden  chandeliers  suspended  from 
uod*s  imperial  throne,  in  place  of 
nests ;  and  they  feed  them  in  every 
part  of  Paradise  they  like,  after  which 
they  take  asylum  in  the  chandeliers : 
their  Cherisher  (that  is,  God)  then 
turns  his  face  towards  them  and  says— . 
do  you  wbh  for  any  thing  ?  They  say, 
what  can  we  wish  for  and  what  desire, 
now  that  we  feed  in  whatever  part  of 
Paradise  we  like?  And  God  asks 
them  the  same  question  thrice,  and 
when  thev  understand  that  their  Che- 
risher's  ooject  is  for  them  to  ask  some- 
thing, they  say,  O  Cherisher !  we  wish 
you  to  return  our  souls  into  our  bodies 
and  send  us  into  the  world,  that  we 
may  be  slain  again  in  thy  .cause.  Then, 
when  God  knows  that  they  are  in  want 
of  nothing,  on  account  of  their  great 
rewards  obtained,  he  leaves  them." 

Ebn  Madicarib  authenticates  ano- 
ther tradition : — "  Six  boons  are  as- 
sured to  a  martyr  when  he  approaches 
near  the  throne  of  God :  ^rst,  on  the 
falling  of  the  first  drop  of  his  blood, 
all  his  iniquities  and  transgressions 
are  washed  away,  and  with  the  blood 
his  name  is  written  on  the  throne 
which  he  shall  occupy  in  Paradise; 
second,  Moukir  and  Nekir,  the  dread- 
ful inquisitors  of  the  tomb  shall  not 
molest  him  in  his  grave  ;  third,  he 
shfdl  be  for  ever  delivered  from  the 
power  of  Satan^  and  the  tortures  of 


the  infernal  lake  ;  fourth,  a  crown  of 
glor^  shall  be  placed  upon  his  head, 
one  jewel  of  which  is  better  than  the 
world,  and  every  thing  contained  id  it ; 
fifth,  seventy-two  black-eyed  virgins  of 
Paradise  shall  be  given  him  as  com- 
panions ;  and  sixth,  if  he  asks  forgive- 
ness of  the  sins  of  seventy  of  his  rela- 
tions the  request  shall  be  gpranted." 
On  this  declaration,  Abu  Horeira 
remarked,  that  the  prophet  had  fur- 
ther declared,  "  whoever  shall  be  in 
God's  presence  without  fighting  for 
the  faith,  will  meet  him  with  a  uw  in 
his  religion ;"  and  also,  **  he  who  fiffhts 
in  the  canse  of  God  a  period  of  time, 
equal  to  the  interval  of  milking  a  camel, 
will  have  earned  admission  to  Paradise.** 
Abu  Amirah  added,  I  heard  the  pro- 
phet say,  **  there  is  no  Mussulman 
whom  God  causeth  to  die  that  wishes 
to  return  to  the  world,  except  a  mar- 
tyr ;  for  every  martyr  is  anxious  to  be 
killed  again  in  the  cause  of  God." 

Mohammed  anticipated  the  Roman 
pontiffs  in  promising  complete  forgive- 
ness of  their  sins  to  all  who  fell  in  the 
Holy  Wars.  Ebn  Ay  id  Kais  gave  as 
a  tradition — '*  The  prophet  came  out 
to  the  bier  of  a  nobleman  to  recite 
prayers  over  the  deceased ;  when  the 
Dody  was  set  down  before  him,  Omar 
(afterwards  kaliph)  said — do  not  say 
prayers  over  him,  O  messenger  of 
God,  for  he  was  a  wicked  manl— 
Then  his  highness  looked  towards  the 
people  and  said — did  any  one  of  you 
ever  see  him  employed  in  a  work  of 
Islam  ?  A  man  said,  yes ;  I  did,  O 
messenger  of  God  I  he  kept  watch  one 
night  on  the  road  of  God.  Then  the 
prophet  said  prayers  over  him  and 
threw  dust  on  him,  and  said  to  the 
corpse,  your  friends  imagine  you  are 
in  hell ;  but  I  bear  witness  that  you 
are  one  of  the  people  of  Paradise. 
And  he  said  to  Omar,  you  will  not  be 
asked  about  men's  actions,  but  of  their 
services  to  the  religion  of  Islam." 
To  this  Ebn  Amir  added,  "  I  heard 
the  prophet  say,  verily,  God  forgives 
three  persons  their  sins,  and  brings 
them  into  Paradise  on  account  of  one 
arrow :  the  first,  the  maker  of  the 
arrow  if  he  designs  it  for  holy  war  ; 
the  second,  the  shooter  of  it  in  the 
cause  of  God ;  the  third,  the  person 
who  gives  the  arrow  into  the  hand 
of  the  archer." 

While  the  prophet  animated  the 
Saracens  by  promises  of  glory  and 
eternal  felicity,  he  sedulously  denounced 
ail  meaner   motives,    declaring  that 
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those  who  engaged  in  war  for  the  sake 
Df  pay  or  plunder,  should  have  no 
other  reward.  His  regulations  for  the 
distribution  of  the  booty,  which  his 
followers  might  acquire,  are  highly 
chivalrous  in  their  character;  the 
slayer  of  an  infidel  was  declared  to 
be  entitled  to  his  horse,  his  armour, 
and  all  the  property  he  carried  about 
his  person ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
plunder  was  thrown  into  common 
stock  for  private  distribution,  and 
those  who  concealed  any  portion  of 
it  were  deemed  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
Achan. 

Abu  Horeira  said,  *'  a  man  sent  a 
present  of  a  slave,  whose   name  was 
Midam,  to  the    prophet,  and  whilst 
Midam  was  unsaddling  the  prophet's 
horse,  an  arrow  struck  him  from  an 
unknown  hand  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot.     Then  the  people  said — be  wit- 
nesses, and  welcome  Midam  into  Para- 
dise.    But  the  prophet  answered — it 
is  not  so;  I  swear  by  God,  that  the 
carpet  which  Midam  secreted  out  of 
the  plunder  of  Khaiber,    before  the 
legal  division  of  the  spoil,  will  strike 
a  flame  of  hell  upon  him.     When  the 
people  heard  what  the  prophet    ssud 
they  were  frightened,  and  whosoever 
had    purloined  any    thing,  cdtbough 
it  was  the  merest  trifle,  immediately 
produced  it.    Then  a  man  brought  one 
or  two  thongs  to  the  prophet  who  said, 
verily,  even  these  thongs  would  have 
been  a  cause  of  hell-flre."      Abdallah 
Ebn-Amir  said,   ''there  was  a  man 
who  took  care  of  the    baggage   and 
clothes  of  his  highness ;  he  died,  and 
the  prophet  said,  he  is    in    the  Are. 
Then  people    went  to  look  for    his 
things,  and  among  them  they  found  a 
carpet  which  he  had  purloined  from 
some  undivided  plunder.*' 

We  must  not  omit  the  Koran  in  the 
list  of  the  causes  which  kindled  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  early  Saracens.  The 
Mussulmans  of  every  age  have  regard* 
ed  this  work  as  an  unrivalled  prodigy, 
and  are  wondrously  affected  by  the 
measured  march  of  its  sentences,  the 
harmony  and  variety  of  its  metrical 
cadences,  and  the  irregular  recurrence 
of  its  single  and  double  rhymes.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imitate  in  a  western 
language,  the  modulations  of  which  the 
Arabic  is  susceptible ;  but  as  the  beau- 
ties which  the  Arabians  admire  most 
are  lost  in  the  literal  version  of  Sale, 
we  have  ventured,  afler  the  example  of 
Baron  Purgstall,  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  rendering  two  short  chapters^ 


as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  original 
form,  preserving  the  measured  cadence 
and  irregular  rhyme. 

CHAPTER   XCIX. 

The  Earthquake  at  the  day  of  Judgment. 

1.  When  the  earth  with  shaking  is  quak- 

ing. 

2.  When  from  her  burthen  she  off  is 

breaking. 

3.  And  man  demands  what  aileth  her. 

4.  On  that  day  her  tidings  she  shall  be 

unfolding. 

5.  Which  then  the  Lord  revealeth  her. 

6.  On  that  day  shall  men  come  in  throngs 

their  works  showing. 

7.  And  who  one  grain  of  good  has  done, 

shows  it  then. 

8.  And  who  one  grain  of  ill  has  done, 

shows  it  then. 

The  next  chapter  which  we  shall 
quote  is  one  of  the  shortest,  but  is 
also  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  the 
entire  work.  Abu  Dardaa  records  in 
the  Mishcat,  that  Mohammed  declared 
it  to  be  equal  to  the  third  of  the  Koran 
in  value. 

CHAPTER  CXII. 

The  declaration  of  God's  Unity* 

1.  Say,  God  is  one  God. 

2.  He  is  the  Eternal. 

3.  He  hath  nought  begotten. 

4.  He  is  not  begotten. 

5.  Like  him  there  is  none. 

It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  we 
do  not  possess  the  Koran  as  it  was  ori- 
ginally delivered  by  Mohammed.     All 
his  pretended  revelations  were  brought 
forward  to  meet  some  particular  exi- 
gency, and  he  never  had  leisure  to  col- 
lect them  and  digest  them  into  a  con- 
sistent  code.     After  his  death,  all  his 
revelations  were  collected  by  command 
of  Abu  Bekr,and  put  together  without 
any  regard  to  order  or  consistency. 
A  collection  of  the  fabulous  Sibylline 
leaves  arranged  at  hazard,  by  a  person 
who  could  not  read  ;  the  leaves  of  all 
the  books  in  a  library  Jumbled  toge- 
ther, would  scarcely  exhibit  a  more 
anomalous  compound  than  the  Koran 
in  its  present  state ;  but  in  the  early 
days  of  Islam  the  most  stirring  chants 
of  the  Koran  continued  to  be  recited 
as  independent  compositions,  to  stimu- 
late at  once  the  courage  and  the  fana- 
ticism of  the  Saracenic  chivalry. 

The  doctrine  of  predestination  was 
sedulously  inculcated  by  Mohammed, 
and  had  no  little  influence  in  producing 
that  contempt  for  danger  and  indiffer- 
ence to  odds,  which  distinguished  the 
Saracens  and  the  Turks  in  the  earlier 
part  of  their  career.  We  find  the  doc« 
trine  thus  broadly  stated  m  the  Ortho- 
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dox  Confession  of  Faith,  universally 
received  both  by  Sonnis  and  Shiahs: — 

"  Faith  in  the  decreeof  God,is,  thatwe 
believe  in  the  heart,  and  confess  with  tho 
tongue,  that  God  the  Most  Highest,  has 
decreed  ail  things,  and  the  modes  of 
their  occurrence ;  so  that  notliing  can 
bappen  in  this  world,  with  respect  to  the 
conditions  or  operations  of  affairs,  whe< 
ther  for  good  or  evil — obedience  or  dis- 
obedience— faith  or  infidelity — health  or 
illness — riches  or  poverty — ^life  or  death ; 
which  is  not  contained  in  the  decree  of 
God,  and  in  his  judgment,  ordinance  and 
will.  But  God  has  thus  decreed  virtue, 
obedience,  and  faith,  that  he  may  so  or- 
'dain  and  will  them  to  be  subservient  to 
his  direction,  pleasure,  and  command. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  decreed  vice, 
disobedience  and  infidelity,  and  still 
ordains,  wills,  and  decrees  them ;  but 
without  his  salutarv  direction,  good 
pleasure  or  commano,  nay,  rather  by  his 
temptation,  wrath  and  prohibitions.  But 
whoever  will  say  that  God  is  not  delight- 
ed with  virtue  and  faith,  and  is  not 
wroth  with  vice  and  infidelity,  or  that 
God  has  decreed  good  and  evil  with  equal 
complacency,  is  an  infidel.  For  God 
will9  good,  that  he  may  take  pleasure  in 
it ;  and  evil,  that  it  may  become  the  ob- 
ject of  his  rightful  indignation." 

The  traditions  collected  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Mishcat  are  numerous  and 
precise.  One  of  them  is  so  singular, 
that  it  deserves  to  be  inserted.  Abu 
Horeira*  reported,  '*  the  prophet  of 
God  said  that  Adam  and  Moses  (in  the 
world  of  spirits)  maintained  a  debate 
before  God,  and  Adam  got  the  better 
of  Moses,  who  said — Thou  art  that 
Adam  whom  God  created  by  the  power 
of  his  hand,  and  breathed  into  thee 
firom  his  own  spirit,  and  made  the 
angels  bow  before  thee,  and  gave  thee 
an  habitation  in  his  own  Paradise ; 
after  which  thou  tbrewest  man  upon 
the  earth,  from  the  fault  which  thou 
didst  commit.  Adam  said — Thou 
art  that  Moses  whom  God  selected  for 
his  prophecy,  and  to  converse  with, 
and  he  gave  thee  twelve  tables  in  which 
are  explained  every  thing ;  and  God 
made  thee  his  confidant  and  the  bearer 
of  his  secrets — how  long  then  was  the 
Bible  written  before  I  was  created  ? 
Moses  said — forty  years.  Then  re- 
plied Adam — didst  thou  see  in  the 
Bible  that  Adam  disobeyed  God  ?  He 
said,  yes.  Whereupon  Adam  rebuked 
him,  saying — dost  thou  reproach  me 
with  a  matter  which  God  wrote  in  the 


Bible  forty  years  before  creating  me?*' 
Abu  Horeira  further  said,  <'  the  pro- 
phet of  God  came  out  of  his  hotise 
when  we  were  debating  Fate ;  and  he 
was  angry,  and  became  red  in  the  face 
to  such  a  degree,  that  you  would  say 
the  seeds  of  a  pomegranate  had  been 
bruised  upon  it.  And  he  said — hath 
God  ordered  you  to  discuss  the  awful 
subject  of  Fate,  or  was  I  sent  for 
this  ?  Your  fathers  were  destroyed  for 
debating  about  Fate  and  Destiny;  I  ad- 
jure you  not  to  argue  on  these  points." 
Fully  agreeing  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Miller,  whose  lectures  on  history  have 
not  yet  attained  the  fame  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  and  which  they  will 
most  assuredly  win,  that  the  moral 
government  of  Providence  is  not  less 
discernible  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
than  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
universe,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
regard  the  wondrous  development  of 
Saracenic  energies  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  the  providential 
remedy  for  the  intellectual  torpidity 
and  the  social  anarchy  into  which 
Christendom  had  fallen.  The  lance 
of  the  Moslem  gave  a  means  of  deple- 
tion not  less  remedial  than  the  lancet 
of  the  physician  ;  had  less  blood  been 
drawn  away,  the  lethargic  patient 
might  have  slumbered  into  death. 
The  Saracenic  conquest  of  Spain 
brought  the  great  rival  system  of  a 
new  civilization  within  the  original 
limits  of  Christian  Europe ;  its  pro- 
gress could  only  be  arrested  by  awaken- 
ing energies  similar  to  its  own ;  the 
tide  of  invasion  having  once  swelled 
over  the  Pyrenees,  might  have  rolled 
to  the  limits  of  all  the  European  seas, 
had  not  feudal  knights  encountered 
Saracenic  horsemen  and  the  cross- 
mustered  chivalry,  to  meet  that  of  the 
crescent.  In  Spain  Christian  chivalry 
had  its  cradle,  and  Saracenic  chivalry 
found  its  grave.  The  infancy  of  the 
former  was  unfairly  matched  against 
the  manly  prime  of  the  latter  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand.  Christian  chivalry  was 
in  the  summit  of  its  vigour,  when  tha^ 
of  the  Saracens  had  sunk  into  senility 
and  decrepitude.  We  have  to  seek  for 
the  history  of  both  in  legend  and 
romance,  and  we  are  cheered  to  the 
task  by  a  consciousness,  that  the  great- 
ness of  the  pleasure  attending  the  in- 
vestigations, will  amply  compensate  for 
the  meagreness  of  the  results. 


*  This  name  signifies  '*  the  father  of  cats ;"  the  worthy  patriarch  received  it  on 
account  of  his  partiality  for  those  animalt. 
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About  two  centuries  &go,  in  times 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  as  they 
comprised  a  period  of  English  history 
the  events  of  which  have  affected  the 
social  condition  of  the  British  people 
wore  than  almost  any  which  have  pre- 
ceded or  followed  that  period — about 
two  centuries  ago,  there  stood  upon 
the  slope  of  a  gentle  hill  in  a  pictu- 
resque part  of  England,  an  old  brick 
mansion  of  considerable  extent,  and  of  a 
venerable  though  flourishing  exterior. 
On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left 
there  was  a  wood  of  various  trees, 
amidst  which  Evelyn  might  have  de- 
lighted to  roam,  choice  children  of 
the  British  forest,  mingled  with  many 
a  stranger  grown  familiar  with  the 
land,  though  not  long  denizened  in  it. 
In  front  was  a  terrace  flanked  with 
quaintly  carved  flower  pots  of  stone, 
and  beyond  that  stretched  a  lawn 
several  roods  in  extent,  leaving  the 
mansion  fully  exposed  to  the  eve  of 
every  one  who  wandered  through  the 
valley  below.  Beyond  the  lawn,  again, 
a  wide  view  extended  over  a  pleasant 
scene  of  hill  and  dale,  with  the  top  of 
a  village  church  and  its  high  tower 
peeping  over  the  edge  of  the  first 
earth  wave  ;  and  far  off,  faint  and 
grey,  were  seen  the  lines  of  a  distant 
city  apparently  of  considerable  extent. 
The  house  itself  had  nothing  very  re- 
markable in  its  appearance,  and  yet 
circumstances  compel  us  to  give  some 
account  of  it,  although  it  b  but  build- 
ing up  to  pull  down,  as  the  reader  will 
soon  perceive.  The  middle  part  con* 
sisted  of  a  large  square  mass  of  brick 
work  rising  somewhat  higher  and  pro- 
jecting somewhat  farther  than  the 
rest  of  the  building.  It  had  in  the 
centre  a  large  hall-door  with  a  flight 
of  stone  steps,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  were  three  windows  in  chi- 
selled frames  of  stone.  On  either  side 
of  this  centre  was  a  wing  flanked  with 
a  small  square  tower,  and  in  each  wing 
and  each  tower  was  a  small  door 
openipg  npon  the  terrace.     Manifold 


lattices,  too,  with  narrow  panes  set  in 
lead  ornamented  these  inferior  parts 
of  the  building  in  long  straight  rows^ 
and  chimneys  nearly  as  numerous 
towered  up  from  the  tall  peaked  roofs, 
not  quite  in  keeping  with  the  trim  re- 
gularity of  the  other  parts  of  the 
edifice.  The  whole,  however,  had  a 
pleasant  and  yet  imposing  effect  when 
seen  from  a  cUstance,  and  to  any  one  * 
who  looked  near,  there  was  an  air  of 
comfort  and  cheerfulness  about  the 
mansion  which  well  compensated  for 
the  want  of  grace.  The  view,  too, 
from  the  terrace  and  the  windows  was 
in  itself  a  continual  source  of  calm 
and  high-toned  pleasure  to  the  minds 
that  dwelt  within,  for  over  the  wide 
scene  came  a  thousand  varying  as- 
pects as  the  clouds  and  sunshine 
chased  each  other  along  like  the  po- 
etical dreams  of  a  bright  and  vary* 
ing  imagination.  Morning  and  sun- 
set, too,  and  moonlight  and  mid-day, 
each  wrought  a  change  in  the  pros- 
pect and  brought  out  something  new 
and  fair  on  which  the  eye  rested  with 
delight. 

It  was  evening ;  the  lower  limb  of 
the  large  round  sun  rested  on  a  dark 
line  of  trees  which  filled  up  one  of  the 
slopes  of  the  ground  about  six  miles 
off;  and  above  the  bright  and  glowing 
disc  which  seemed  to  float  in  a  sea  of 
its  own  glory,  were  stretched  a  few 
small  dark  clouds  edged  with  gold, 
which  hung  above  the  descending  star 
like  a  veil  thrown  back  to  afford  one 
last  look  of  the  bright  orb  of  day 
before  the  reign  of  night  began.  Over 
head,  the  sky  was  blushing  like  a 
bride,  and  woods  and  fields  and  dis- 
tant spires  and  hills,  all  seemed  pene- 
trated with  the  purple  splendour  of 
the  hour.  Nothing  could  be  fairer 
or  more  peaceful  than  the  whole  scene* 
and  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  suppose 
that  the  violent  passions  of  man  could 
remain  untamed  and  unchastened  by 
the  aspect  of  so  much  bright  tran- 
quillity. 
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Winding  along  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  and  marking  the  commencement 
of  what  might  be  called  the  plain — 
though,  to  say  the  truth,  the  wide 
space  to  which  we  must  give  that 
name  was  broken  by  innumerable  un- 
dulations— appeared  a  hard  but  sandy 
road,  from  which  a  carriage-way  led 
by  a  circuit  up  to  the  mansion.  In 
8ome  places  high  banks  covered  with 
8hrubs  and  bushes  overhung  the  course 
of  the  road,  though  in  otherti  it  passed 
unsheltered  over  the  soft,  short  grass 
of  the  hill;  but  just  at  the  angle  where 
the  two  paths  separated,  the  ground 
rose  almost  to  a  cliiT,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom was  a  spring  of  very  clear  water 
gathered  into  a  Tittle  stone  basin. 

By  the  side  of  the  fountain,  at  the 
time  we  speak  of,  sat  a  figure  which  har- 
monized well  with  the  landscape.  It 
was  that  of  a  young  girl  not  yet  ap- 
parently sixteen  years  of  affe.  Her 
garb  was  that  of  poverty,  her  head 
imcovered  by  any  thing  but  rich  and 
waving  locks  of  warm  brown  hair, 
her  face  and  neck  tanned  with  the  sun, 
her  feet  bare  as  well  as  her  hands  and 
her  arms  above  the  elbows,  and  her 
apparel  scanty,  coarse,  and  old,  though 
gorupulously  clean.  She  seemed,  in 
short,  a  beggar,  and  many  a  one 
would  have  passed  her  by  as  such  with- 
out notice  ;  but  those  who  looked 
nearer  saw  that  her  features  were 
very  beautiful,  her  teeth  of  a  dazzling 
whiteness,  her  limbs  rounded  and  well 
formed,  and  her  blue  eyes  under 
their  long  jetty  eyelashes  as  bright  yet 
loft  as  ever  beamed  on  mortal  man. 
Yet  there  was  something  wanting^ 
an  indefinable  something,  not  ex- 
actly intellect,  for  there  was  often 
much  keen  and  flashing  light  spread 
over  the  whole  countenance.  Neither 
was  it  expression,  for  of  that  there  was 
tt  deal ;  neither  was  it  steadiness, 
for  ^here  frequently  came  a  look  of 
deep  thought,  painfully  deep,  intense, 
abstracted,  unsatisfied,  as  if  the  mind 
sought  somethmg  within  itself  that  it 
eould  not  discover.  What  it  was  it 
is  difficult,  nay  impossible  to  say. 
Yet  there  was  something  wanting,  and 
all  those  who  looked  upon  her  felt  that 
it  was  so. 

She  sat  by  that  little  fountain  for 
a  long  time,  sometimes  gazing  into 
the  water  as  if  her  heart  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  brook ;  sometimes,  sud* 
denly  looking  up,  and  with  htr  head 


bent  on  one  side,  and  her  ear  inclined, 
listening  to  the  notes  of  a  lark  that 
rose  high  in  air  from  the  neighbour- 
ing fields  and  trilled  the  joy-mspired 
hymn  under  the  glowing  sky  ;  and  as 
she  did  so,  a  smile,  sweet,  and  bland, 
and  happy,  came  upon  her  lip  as  if  to 
her  the  song  of  the  lark  spoke  hope 
and  comfort  from  a  higher  source 
than  any  of  the  earth. 

While  she  was  thus  sitting  more 
than  one  horseman  passed  along  the 
road,  but  the  poor  girl  gave  them  only 
a  casual  glance  and  then  resumed  her 
meditations.  One  or  two  villagers, 
too,  on  foot,  walked  on  their  way, 
some  of  them  giving  her  a  nod,  to 
which  she  answered  nothing.  A  thin 
and  gloomy  looking  personage,  too, 
with  a  tall  hat  and  black  coat  and 
doublet,  rode  down  from  the  mansion, 
followed  by  two  men  of  somewhat  lets 
staid  and  abstinent  appearance,  and  as 
he  nassed  by,  he  gave  her  a  sour  look« 
and  muttered  something  about  iht 
stocks.  The  girl  paid  him  no  atten- 
tion, however,  and  he  was  likewiso 
soon  out  of  sight. 

At  length  a  horse  trotting  briskly 
was  heard  coming  along  the  high 
road,  and  a  moment  afler  a  gay  cava- 
lier, well  mounted  and  armecC  with 
feather  in  his  hat  and  gold  upon  hii 
doublet,  long  curling  locks  hanging  on 
his  shoulders  and  heavy  gilt  spurt 
buckled  over  his  boots,  appeared  at 
the  angle  of  the  bank.  There  ht 
pulled  up,  however,  at  if  doubtful 
which  path  to  take,  and  seeing  the  g^l 
he  exclaimed  in  a  loud  but  not  un- 
kindly tone,  ''which  is  the  way  to 
Bishop's  Merton,  sweetheart?*' 

The  girl  rose  and  dropped  him  a 
not  ungraceful  courtesy,  but  for  her 
only  reply  she  laughed. 

"  Which  is  the  way  to  Bishop's  Mer- 
ton, pretty  maid?"  the  stranger  re- 
Seated,  bringing  his  horse  closer  to 
er. 

"  The  vilhige  is  out  there,**  replied 
the  girl,  pointing  with  her  hand  along 
the  road ;  "  the  house  is  up  there,*'  the 
added,  turning  towards  the  mansion  on 
the  hill,  and  then  she  immediately  seated 
herself  again  with  a  deep  sigh  and 
began  once  more  to  gaze  into  the 
fountain. 

The  stranger  wheeled  his  horse  at 
if  to  ride  up  to  the  house,  but  then 
paused,  and  tprmging  to  the  ground, 
h%  turned  to  the  gin  onee  more»  atk« 
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ing«  "  What  is  tlie  matter  with  you^ 
my  poor  girl  ?  Has  any  one  ii^ured 
you  —  is  there  any  thing  ails  you? 
What  makes  you  so  sad  7" 

She  looked  in  his  face  for  a  moment 
with  a  countenance  totally  void  of 
expression,  and  then  gazing  down  into 
the  water  again,  she  resumed  her  me- 
ditations without  making  any  reply. 

''  She  must  he  a  fool/*  the  stranger 
said,  speaking  to  himself.  **  All  the 
better  for  her,  poor  girl ;  I  wish  I  were 
a  fool  too,  one  would  escape  half  the 
sorrows  of  this  life  if  we  did  not  un- 
derstand them,  and  half  the  sins  too, 
if  we  did  not  know  what  we  were 
about.  What  a  happy  thing  it  must 
be  to  be  a  rich  fool,  but  she  is  a  poor 
one,  that  is  cleart  and  the  case  is  not 
so  fortunate.  Here,  sweetheart,  there's 
a  crown  for  thee.  Good  faith,  I  am 
likely,  ere  long,  to  thank  any  man  for 
one  myself,  so  it  matters  not  how  soon 
the  few  1  have  are  gone." 

The  girl  took  the  money  readily, 
and  dropped  the  giver  a  low  courtesy, 
saying  "  Thank  your  worship-* God 
bless  you,  sir.*' 

"  He  had  need,  my  pretty  maid/* 
replied  the  stranger,  "  for  never  man 
wanted  a  blessing  more  than  I  do,  or 
has  been  longer  without  one."  And 
thus  speaking,  he  sprang  upon  his 
horse's  back  again,  and  rode  up  to- 
wards the  house. 

When  he  was  gone,  she  to  whom  he 
had  spoken  continued  standing  where 
he  haid  left  her,  meditating  sadly,  as  it 
seemedt  for  several  minutes ;  and  at 
length  she  said  in  a  low  tone^  "  Alas  I 
he  does  not  come — he  does  not  come. 
Perhaps  he  will  never  come  again — oh, 
how  I  wish  he  would  stay  away  I" 

The  whole  speech  was  as  contradic- 
tory as  a  speech  could  be,  especially 
when  the  look  and  manner  were  taken 
as  part  and  parcel  thereof.  But  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  fact ; 
for  man  is  a  mass  of  contradictioiuij 
and  there  is  scarce  one  enjoyment  that 
does  not  partake  of  pain^-one  apnre- 
hension  that  is  not  mingled  witn  a 
hope — one  hope  that  is  not  chequered 
by  a  fear.  Antagonist  principles  are 
ever  warring  within  US|  and  many  of 
the  greatest  contests  result  in  a  drawn 
battle.  If,  however,  the  girls  first 
words  and  the  last  had  been  evidently 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  the  wish 
with  which  she  concluded  was  instantly 
belied  by  the  glow  upon  her  cheeky 


and  the  light  in  her  eye,  when  she  once 
more  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse'a 
feet  coming  from  the  direction  of 
Bishop's  Merton. 

"  It  is  he  !"  she  cried  with  a  smile, 
"  It  is  he  I  I  know  the  pace,  I  know  the 
pace !"  and  running  into  the  middle  of 
the  road,  she  gazed  down  it,  while  a 
horseman,  followed  by  three  servants, 
came  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  with  a  loose 
rein  and  an  easy  seat.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  seven  or  eight  and  twenty,  with 
long  fair  hair,  and  pointed  beard,  tall 
and  well  made,  though  somewhat  slight 
in  form,  with  a  grave  and  even  stern  cast 
of  features,  but  a  broad  high  forehead, 
clear  but  well  marked  brows,  and  lips, 
full  but  not  large,  fixed,  and  apparently 
unsusceptible  of  any  but  a  cold,  thought- 
ful expression  as  he  rode  forward,  till 
suddenly  his  eyes  lighted  on  the  poor 

girl  who  was  watching  him,  when  a 
right  and  beaming  smile  broke  over 
his  whole  countenance,  and  a  complete 
change  took  place,  like  that  which 
spreads  over  a  fine  country  when  the 
storm  gives  place  to  sunshine. 

"  Ah,  Arrah  Neil  !'^  he  cried,  "  my 
poor  Arrah  Neil,  is  that  you  come 
nack?  Where  is  your  grandfather, 
poor  child,  have  they  set  him  free  ?'* 
And  he,  too,  sprang  from  his  horse* 
taking  the  girls  hand  with  a  look  of 
tender  compassion. 

"  No,  he  is  not  free,"  replied  Arrah 
Neil,  "  he  never  will  be  free." 

"  Oh  yes,"  answered  the  gentleman, 
**  these  things  cannot  last  for  -  erer, 
Arrah.  Time  will  bring;  about  changes, 
I  doubt  not,  which  will  deliver  him  from 
whatever  prison  they  have  taken  him  to.** 

''  Not  from  that  prison,"  answered 
the  g^rl,  with  tears  rising  in  her  eyes, 
"  it  is  a  low  and  narrow  prison.  Lord 
Walton.  I  told  them  he  wotUd  die 
when  they  took  him,  and  he  only 
reached  Devizes.  But  they  are  happv 
who  sleep — they  are  happy  who  sleep ; ' 
and  sitting  down  bv  the  side  of  the  well, 
she  fell  into  thought  again. 

The  stranger  stood  and  gazed  at  her 
for  a  moment  without  uttering  a  word* 
There  are  times  when  silence  is  more 
eloquent  of  sympathy  than  the  choicest 
words  of  condolence.  One  of  the 
servants,  however,  who  had  ridden  up, 
and  was  holding  his  lord's  horse,  burst 
forth  with  an  oath — '*  The  roundhead 
rascals  !  I  wish  I  had  my  sword  iii 
their  stomachs!  The  good  old  mail 
was  worth  a  score  of  them." 
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*'  Hush  1"  said  his  master  sternly, 
"  hush  1  no  such  words  in  mj  hearing, 
Langan  !*' 

*'  Then  faith,  my  lord,  I  must  speak 
them  behind  your  hack,"  murmured 
the  man  ;  but  his  master  had  taken  a 
step  forward,  and  was  bending  down 
his  head  to  speak  to  the  poor  girl. 
**  Come  up  to  the  house,  Arrah,"  he 
said,  "  you  must  not  stay  here  alone, 
nor  go  back  to  the  cottage  either. 
Come  up  to  the  house,  and  my  sister 
will  comfort  and  be  kind  to  you." 

The  girl  gazed  in  his  face  for  a 
moment,  and  then  suddenly  starting 
up,  as  if  some  remembrance  flashed 
across  her  mind,  she  exclaimed,  **  No, 
no !  do  not  go  there,  sir !  Do  not  go 
there  1  Misfortune  will  happen  to  you 
if  you  go  there — I  am  sure  it  will — I 
am  quite  sure  it  will." 

•'  But  why,  Arrah  ?"  asked  her  com- 
panion, with  an  incredulous  smile, 
*'  what  makes  you  think  that  there  is 
any  danger  ?  Have  you  seen  any  of 
the  parliament  people  there  ?" 

««  There  was  Dry,  of  Longsoaken," 
replied  Arrah'  Neil,  "  but  he  came 
down  again  ;  and  it  is  not  that.  But 
I  must  not  say  what  it  is — yet  do  not 
go  up — do  not  go  up  I  kind,  good 
Charles  Walton,  do  not  go  up !" 

The  young  nobleman  looked  at  her 


with  an  expression  of  much  commise- 
ration for  her  sorrows,  but  no  reliance 
on  her  words,  **  I  must  go,  Arrah," 
he  said ;  "  yon  know  my  sister  is  there  ; 
and  even  if  there  be  danger  I  must  ^. 
Come  up,  Arrah,  there's  a  good  gir\, 
and  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  for  you 
in  these  sad  times.*' 

The  poor  girl  shook  her  head  sadly, 
and  after  a  moment's  pause,  replied — 
"  Ah,  you  think  me  a  fool,  and  so  I 
am,  perhaps,  for  things  trouble  me 
much  here,"  and  she  laid  her  finger 
on  her  brow  ;  "  memories — ^memories 
that  haunt  me,  but  are  like  dreams 
that  we  try  to  recall  distinctly  after 
sleep  is  gone,  and  yet  have  but  faint 
images  of  them,  as  of  trees  in  a  mist. 
Bnt  I  am  not  a  fool  in  this,  sir ;  and  I 
beseech  you  not  to  go." 

*'  Stay  with  her,  Langan,"  sud  Lord 
Walton,  *'and  bring  her  up  to  the 
house.  The  fit  is  upon  the  poor  girl« 
and  her  grandfather  s  death  may  make 
it  worse.  You  loved  him  well,  and 
will  be  kind  to  her.  Stay  with  her, 
good  fellow,  and  persuade  her  to  come 
up.  I  must  go,  now,  Arrah,*'  he  con* 
tinned,  ''but  come  up  with  Langan, 
for  Annie  will  be  glad  to  see  you  W^n, 
and  will  try  to  comfort  yon."  Thus 
saying,  he  remounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  onward  up  the  hill. 


CHAPTCB  in 


Os  the  evening  of  the  same  day  where- 
of we  have  just  been  speaking,  and  in 
.the  neighbouring  village  or  town  of 
Bishop's  Merton — ^for  it  was  beginning 
to  give  itself  the  aurs  of  a  great  place — 
sat  two  personages  finishing  their  sup- 
per, about  half-past  nine  o'clock.  Their 
food  was  a  cola  sirloin  of  roast  beef, 
for  the  English  nation  were  always 
fond  of  that  plun  and  substantial  com- 
modity, and  their  drink  was  good  Eng- 
lish ale,  the  most  harmonious  accom- 
paniment to  the  meat.  The  elder  of 
the  two  was  a  hard-featured,  some- 
what morose  looking  personage,  but  of 
a  hale,  fresh  complexion,  with  a  quick 
grey  eye.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
thought  about  the  brow;  and  round 
the  mouth  were  some  strong  defined 
lines,  we  might  almost  call  them  fur- 
rows. He  was  as  thin  and  spare,  too, 
as  a  pair  of  tongs,  but  apparently 
strong  and  active  for  his  age,  and  his 
long  Umbs  and  breadth  of  chest  spoke 


considerable  original  powers.  He  was 
dressed  altogether  in  black,  and  though 
a  tall  steeple-crowned  hat  lay  on  a 
chur  by  his  side,  he  wore,  while  sitting 
at  meat,  a  small  round  cap  of  black 
cloth,  in  the  shape  of  half  a  pumpkin, 
on  the  top  of  his  head.  He  had  also 
a  good  strong  sword  leaning  on  the 
chair  beside  him,  habited  like  himself 
in  black,  with  steel  points  and  hilt. 
The  other  was  a  younger  man,  very 
different  in  appearance ;  a  good  deu 
taller  than  his  companion,  and  appa- 
rently more  vigorous ;  his  face  deco- 
rated with  an  immense  pair  of  mous- 
tachios,  and  a  somewhat  long-pointed 
beard,  both  of  that  indistinct  hue,  which 
may  be  called  whey  colour.  His  hair 
floated  upon  his  shoulders  in  the  style 
of  the  cavaliers;  but  to  say  the  truth, 
it  seemed  somewhat  unconscious  of  the 
comb ;  and  his  dress,  too,  displayed 
that  sort  of  dirty  finery,  which  by  no 
means  prepossesses  the  wary  usurer  or 
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experienced  tradesman  with  the  idea 
of  great  funds  at  command  on  the 
part  of  the  wearer.  His  doublet  of 
soiled  leather  displayed  a  great  num- 
ber of  ornamented  buttons^  and  shreds 
of  gold  lace;  his  collar  and  hand- 
ruffles  were  of  lace>  which  had  once 
been  of  high  price^  but  had  seen  ser- 
vice probably  with  more  masters  than 
one,  and  had  borne  away  in  the  con- 
flict with  the  world,  many  a  hole  and 
tear,  more  honourable  in  flag  or  stan- 
dard than  in  human  apparel.  Hanging 
to  his  side,  and  ready  for  action,  was 
an  egregious  rapier,  with  a  small 
dageer  placed  beside  it,  as  if  to  set  off 
its  length  to  the  greater  advantage. 
On  his  leffA  were  a  Targe  pair  of  jack- 
boots, which  he  seldom  laid  aside,  and 
there  is  even  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  covered  several  deficiencies ;  and 
hanging  on  a  peg  behind,  was  a  broad 
beaver,  very  unlike  the  hats  usually 
worn  in  England  at  the  time,  orna- 
mented with  a  long  red  feather. 

As  to  his  countenance  and  its  ex- 
pression, they  were  very  peculiar.  The 
features  in  themselves  were  not  bad— . 
the  eyes  large  and  somewhat  promi- 
nent. The  nose,  which  was  by  no 
means  pre-eminent,  though  turned  up 
at  the  point,  was  not  altogether  ill- 
shaped,  and  might  have  passed  muster 
amongst  the  ordinary  noses  of  the 
world,  had  it  not  been  that,  though 
tolerablv  white  itself,  it  was  set  in  the 
midst  or  a  patch  of  red,  which  seemed 
to  have  transferred  itself  from  the 
cheeks  to  unite  in  the  centre  of  the 
face.  The  expression  was  bold,  swag- 
gering, and  impudent,  but  a  touch  of 
shrewd  cunning  was  there,  diversified 
every  now  and  then  by  a  quick,  furtive 
look  around,  which  seemed  to  show 
that  the  worthy  gentleman  himself, 
like  a  careful  sentinel,  was  always  upon 
the  watch. 

Certainly,  seldom  were  there  ever 
seen  companions  more  opposite  than 
on  the  present  occasion;  and  yet  it 
not  unfrequently  happens,  in  this 
strange  life  of  ours,  that  circumstances, 
inclination,  or  wayward  fortune,  make 
our  comrade  of  the  way,  the  man,  of 
all  others  least  like  ourself ;  and  of  all 
the  great  general  principles  which  are 
subject  to  exceptions,  that  which  has 
the  most,  is  the  fact,  of  birds  of  a  fea- 
ther flying  together. 

«<  I  have  done,"  said  the  elder  of  the 
two,  laying  down  his  knife. 


'  *'  Pooh,  nonsense,*'  cried  the  other, 
''you  haven't  eaten  half  a  pound.  I 
shan't  have  done  this  half  hour.  I  am 
like  a  camel.  Master  Randal.  When- 
ever I  have  an  opportunity  I  lay  in  a 
store  for  the  journey  in  my  own  sto- 
mach.*' 

"  Or  like  an  ass,*'  replied  the  other 
gentleman,  "  who  takes  more  upon  his 
back  than  he  can  carry.'* 

**  No,  not  like  an  ass,  either,"  re- 
plied the  man  with  the  great  mou8ta> 
Chios,  "  far  an  ass  bears  the  food  for 
other  people — I  for  myself.  How  can 
you  or  I  tell  that  we  shall  get  another 
meal  for  the  next  three  days?  'Tis 
always  right  to  prepare  for  the  worst ; 
and  therefore,  so  long  as  my  stomach 
will  hold,  and  the  beef  endure,  I  will 
go  on." . 

"  The  man  who  never  knows  when 
he  has  enough,"  answered  his  compa- 
nion, "  is  sure  sooner  or  later  either  to 
want  or  have  too  much,  and  one  is  as 
bad  as  the  other." 

"  Oh,  your  pardon,  your  pardon," 
cried  the  tall  man,  ''give  me  the  too 
much  1  I  will  always  find  means  to 
dispose  of  it — I  am  of  the  too  much 
faction.  It's  my  battle-cry,  my  rally* 
ing  word.  Give  me  the  too-much  by 
all  means  1  Did  you  ever  see  a  car- 
penter cut  out  a  door  ?  Did  you  ever 
see  a  tailor  cut  out  a  coat  ?  Did  you 
ever  see  a  blacksmith  forge  a  horse- 
shoe ?  They  always  take  too  much  to 
begin  with.  There  are  plenty  of  bags 
in  the  world  always  wide  open  for  su* 
perfluities  ;  but,  to  say  truth,  I  never 
found  I  'had  too  much  yet :  that's  an 
epoch  in  my  history  which  is  to  come.*' 

"  Because  like  other  fools  you  never 
know  when  you  have  enough,"  replied 
the  man  called  Randal ;  "  and  as  for 
your  future  history,  it  will  form  but 
a  short  tale,  easily  told." 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say— I 
know  what  you  would  say,*'  replied  the 
other;  "that  the  last  act  will  find  me 
in  the  most  elevated  situation  I  have 
ever  filled,  though  I  may  still  be  a  de* 
pendent.  But  I  can  tell  vou,  my  good 
friend,  that  in  my  many  aangerous  ex- 
peditions and  important  occupations,  I 
have  escaped  the  cross  piece  of  timber 
and  the  line  perpendicular,  so  often, 
that  I  fear  I  am  reserved  for  another 
fate,  and  am  in  great  dread  every  time 
I  go  upon  the  water." 

"  You  are  quite  safe,"  replied  the 
other,  with  a  grim  smile :  "  I'll  wager 
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%  thousand  poandfl  upon  your  Y\i^  in  a 
worm-eaten  boat*  with  a  hole  in  the 
bottom.  But  hemp,  hemp — I  would 
have  you  beware  of  hemp !  Odds  lifey 
to  hear  you  talk  of  your  dangerous 
expeditions  and  important  occupa- 
tions  Cease,  cease,  I  would  sleep 

in  peace  to-night,  and  you  will  g^ve 
me  an  indigestion." 

"  Pshaw,"  cried  the  other,  "  you 
have  no  more  stomach  than  a  pipped 
hen ;  and  as  to  my  exploits,  what  land 
have  I  not  visited — what  scenes  have  I 
not  seen  ?  To  whom,  if  not  to  me» 
was  owing  the  defence  of  Rochelle? 
To  whom ^" 

**  Hush,  hush,"  said  his  companion ; 
^'  tell  the  tale  to  others.  1  would  a« 
90on  drink  vinegar,  or  eat  stale  cab- 
bage, as  hear  lies  four  times  repeated-— 
even  with  a  variation.*' 

"  Lies !"  cried  the  other  ;  "  thunder 
and  lightning,  sir " 

"  There,  there,"  cried  his  compa- 
nion, quietly  waving  his  hand :  *'  that 
will  do  1  no  more  of  it !  Thunder  and 
lightning  will  do  nothing  at  your  bid- 
ding ;  so  the  less  you  have  to  do  with 
them  the  better,  lest  you  burn  your  fin- 
gers. Try  to  be  an  honest  man  1  leave 
off  lying  I  don't  swagger  but  when  you 
are  drunk !  and  perchance  you  may  be 
permitted  to  hold  the  horses  while 
pther  men  fight." 

**  Well,  there  is  no  use  in  quarrelling 
with  a  maggot,"  replied  his  tall  com- 
rade ;  and,  taking  to  his  knife  again, 
he  commenced  a  new  inroad  on  the 
beef,  in  assailing  which,  at  least,  he  kept 
his  word  with  a  laudable  degree  of 
fidelity. 

In  the  meanwhile  the*  gentleman  in 
black  turned  his  shoulder  to  the  table> 
and  fell  into  deep  thought.  But  after 
a  moment  or  two  he  opened  his  lips, 
with  an  oracular  shake  of  the  head, 
not  exactly  addressing  his  speech  to  his 
companion,  but  more  apparently  to  the 
hilt  of  his  own  sword,  the  point  of 
which  he  had  brought  round  between 
his  feet,  and  the  blade  of  which  he 
twirled  round  and  round  with  hiB 
hands  while  he  was  speaking. 

**  Nine  out  of  ten  of  them,"  he  said, 
<'  are  either  rank  fools  or  cold-hearted 
knaves,  presumptuous  blockheads,  who 
think  Uiev  have  a  right  to  command, 
because  they  have  not  wit  enough  to 
obey ;  or  cunning  scoundrels,  who  aim 
alone  at  their  own  interesti  when  they 
art  affecting  to  serve  only  tiieir  ooud« 


try,  and  yet  are  foolft  enough  not  to 
•ee  that  the  good  of  the  whole  is  th« 
good  of  every  part." 

"  Who,  who,  who  ?  Who  do  you 
mean  ?"  asked  the  other. 

<<  English  gentlemen,"  replied  the 
man  in  black,  '<  English  gentlemen,  I 
say." 

**  Complimentary,  certainly,"  re- 
marked his  comrade;  <<and  by  no 
means  too  general  or  comprehensive. 
I  dare  say  its  very  true,  though,  so 
here's  to  your  health.  Master  Randal." 

*'  Let  my  health  alone,*'  said  Randal, 
**  and  take  care  of  your  own,  for  if 
you  drink  much  more  of  that  old  ale, 
Tour  head,  to-morrow  morning,  will 
be  as  heavy  as  the  barrel  from  which 
it  comes,  and  I  shall  have  to  pump 
upon  you,  to  make  you  fit  for  any 
business  whatsoever.  Come,  finish 
your  supper,  and  take  a  walk  with  me 
upon  the  hill. — But  who  have  we  here  ? 
One  of  the  rebels,  1  take  it.  Now, 
mind  your  part,  but  do  not  lie  more 
than  your  nature  absolutely  requires." 

The  last  words  of  this  speech  were,  as 
may  be  supposed,  spoken  m  a  low  voice, 
as  an  addition  was  made  to  the  party 
in  the  room  where  they  were  sitting. 

The  personage  who  entered  was 
the  same  thin,  self-denying-looking 
gentleman  who  had  passed  poor  Arran 
Neil,  as  she  sat  by  the  fountidn  in  the 
morning,  and  had,  in  his  own  mind, 
charitably  furnished  her  with  a  lodging 
in  the  stocks.  That  we  may  not  have 
to  refer  to  this  gentleman's  previous 
history  hereafter,  we  may  as  well  pause 
here  for  a  moment  to  say  the  few 
words  that  are  needed  on  the  subject, 
especially  as  some  reference  may  be 
made  to  his  former  life  in  another 
place.  Master  Dry,  of  Longsoaken, 
as  he  was  now  called,  had  risen  from 
an  humble  origin,  and  though  now  a 
wealthy  man,  had  commenced  his  ca- 
reer as  the  errand  boy  of  a  grocer,  or 
rather  general-dealer,  in  the  village  of 
Bishop*s  Merton.  His  master  was  a 
rigid  man,  a  Puritan  of  the  most  severe 
oast,  and  his  master's  wife  a  buxom 
dame,  given  somewhat  to  the  good 
things  of  life,  especially  of  a  fluid 
kind,  which  she  employed  the  ingenuity 
of  young  Ezekiel  £>ry  in  obtaining  for 
her,  unknown  to  her  more  abstemious 
better  half.  He  thus  acquired  some 
small  skill  in  deceiving  sharp  eyes,  and 
it  was  whispered  that  his  worthy  pa- 
tron did  not  £ul  to  give  him  further 
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improvement  in  this  peculiar  branch  of 
science,  by  initiating  him  into  the  mys« 
tery  of  the  difference  between  a  yard 
measure  and  a  yard  of  tape  or  ribbon ; 
between  a  pound  weight  and  a  pound 
of  sugar  or  butter ;  between  which, 
as  the  learned  reader  is  well  aware, 
there  is  a  great  and  important  distinc- 
tion. As  worthy  Ezekiel  Dry  grew  up 
into  a  young  man,  his  master  settled 
down  into  an  old  one — and  at  length, 
death,  who,  like  his  neighbours  in  a 
country  town,  is  compelled  occasion- 
ally to  go  to  the  chandler's  shop,  called 
one  morning  at  the  door  of  EzekiePs 
master,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  with- 
out his  full  measure.  The  usual  course 
of  events  then  took  place — there  was  a 
widow,  and  a  shopman — the  widow  was 
middle-aged  and  wealthy,  the  shopman 
young  and  poor,  and  Mr.  Dry  became 
a  married  man,  and  master  of  the 
shop.  During  a  probation  of  twenty 
years,  which  his  matrimony  lasted,  he 
did  not  altogether  escape  scandal ;  but 
in  those  times,  as  in  others,  very  rigid 
piety  (at  least  in  appearance)  was  not 
always  accompanied  by  very  rigid  mo- 
rality—and those  people  who  conceived 
that  they  might  exist  separately,  looked 
upon  the  latter  as  of  very  little  conse- 
quence where  the  former  was  pre- 
eminent. At  length,  after  having  re- 
sisted time  and  strong  waters,  (which 
her  second  husband  never  denied  her 
in  any  quantity,)  to  the  age  of  nearly 
seventy,  Mrs.  Dry  slept  with  her  an- 
cestors ;  and  Mr.  Dry  went  on  flou- 
rishing, till  at  length  he  sold  his  house 
and  shop  to  another  piUar  of  the  con- 
venticle, and  bought  a  good  estate  in 
the  near  neighbourhood,  called  Long- 
Boaken.  He  still  kept  up  his  connexion 
with  his  native  town,  however,  became 
a  person  of  the  highest  consideration 
therein,  took  part  in  all  its  councils, 
managed  many  of  its  affairs,  was  ac- 
quainted with  all  its  news,  and  was  the 
stay  of  the  Puritans,  the  terror  of  the 
parson,  and  the  scorn  of  the  cavaliers. 
It  was  his  usual  custonii,  as  he 
still  remained  a  widower,  to  look  into 
the  "Rose  of  Shaaron"  every  fine  after- 
noon, less,  as  he  said,  to  take  even 
the  needful  refreshment  of  the  body, 
than  to  pause  and  meditate  for  half  an 
hour,  before  he  retired  to  his  own 
house ;  but  it  was  remarked  that,  on 
these  occasions,  he  invariably  had  a 
small  measure  of  some  kind  of  liquid 
put  down  btaide  him#  and  consulttd 


the  host  upon  the  affairs  of  every  body 
in  the  place.  In  the  present  instance^ 
Mr.  Dry  had  received  immediate  in- 
formation that  two  strangers  had  ap- 
peared at  the  Rose  of  Shaaron,  between 
eight  and  nine,  and  he  had  hastened 
up  from  Longsoaken  without  loss  of 
time ;  but  he  had  spent  nearly  half  an 
hour  with  the  landlord  in  an  inner 
chamber,  inquiring  into  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  their  appearance  and  de- 
meanour. Now,  the  landlord  had  lost 
more  than  one  good  customer  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unpleasant  interference 
of  his  respected  neighbour,  who  had 
occasionally  caused  some  of  the  most 
expensive  visitors  at  his  house  to  be 
committed  as  malignants ;  but  as  he 
dared  not  show  any  resistance,  or  make 
any  remonstrance  to  a  person  so  high 
in  authority  as  Master  Dry,  of  Long- 
soaken, his  only  course  was  to  defend 
the  characters  of  his  guests  as  far  as 
was  safe.  But  the  worthy  host  was  a 
timid  man,  and  did  not  ever  venture 
to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  in  the 
presence  of  his  betters. 

In  answer,  therefore,  to  the  questions 
now  addressed  to  him,  he  replied,  "  Oh 
dear  no,  worshipful  sir  1  That  is  to 
say — for  one  cannot  be  certiun  of 
any  thing  in  this  ungodly  world — they 
do  not  look  like  it  at  all.  Malignants 
are  always  gay  in  their  apparel,  and 
the  gentleman  is  dressed  just  like  your- 
self, all  in  black.  He  has  got  a  Ge- 
neva scull-cap  too.  I  should  not  won- 
der if  he  were  a  gifted  man  like  your* 
self." 

**  That  may  be  a  mere  disguise^'* 
said  Mr.  Dry. 

*'  Then,  malignants  are  always  roys- 
tering  blades,"  continued  the  landlordU— 
**  calling  for  all  manner  of  thinn, 
beginning  with  wine,  and  ending  with 
strong  waters.  Now,  these  good  peo- 
ple have  had  nought  but  beef  and  ale ; 
though,  doubtless,  as  all  godly  men 
may  do  for  the  comfort  of  the  inner 
man,  they  will  take  something  mw# 
warming  before  they  go — butasyetf 
one  tankard  of  ale  is  lUl  they  have  had." 

"  That  looks  well,"  sud  Mr.  Dry, 
oracularly,  '<  not  that  I  would  con- 
demn any  man  for  using  creature  com- 
forts in  moderation,  according  to  his 
necessity.  Some  men's  complexion, 
if  of  a  cold  and  melancholic  nature, 
does  require  such  helps.  I  myself  am 
driven  to  it— but  what  mora,my  friend  ? 
Are  they  grave  in  their  disoonrse?*' 
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*'  As  he&rt  could  wish,"  replied  the 
landlord.  *'  I  should  take  them  rather 
fbr  the  most  pious  and  humhle." 

"  I  will  see  them  myself,"  said  Dry, 
who  hegan  to  suspect  the  landlord, 
*'  It  is  not  easy  to  deceive  my  e^es." 

But  the  worthy  host  contrived  to 
detain  his  worshipful  fellow-townsman 
for  some  minutes  longer,  in  order  that 
the  guests  might  finish  their  meal  in 
peace,  hy  opening  a  conversation  in 
regard  to  the  return  of  "  the  poor 
silly  girl,  Arrah  Neil,"  as  he  called 
her,  in  regard  to  whom,  he  had  shrewd 
suspicions  that  Mr.  Dry,  of  Longsoa- 
ken,  entertained  sentiments  not  quite 
so  rigid  as  those  which  his  words  in 
morning  might  seem  to  imply. 

On  this  part  of  their  conversa- 
tion, however,  I  shall  not  dwell,  as 
it  would  he  neither  very  instructive 
nor  very  amusing,  hut  will  return 
once  more  to  the  parlour  of  the 
inn  which  Mr,  Dry  of  Longsoaken 
entered  with  a  staid  and  stately  step* 
with  his  two  eyes  hent  upon  the 
ground  as  if  he  were  in  deep  medita- 
tion. The  younger  of  the  two  guests 
in  the  parlour  lolled  in  his  chair  and 
hit  his  lip,  the  elder  considered  Mr. 
Dry  attentively  hut  suffered  him  to 
enter  the  room  and  approach  the 
table  without  saying  a  word.  Neither 
did  he  make  any  movement  of  limb 
or  feature,  but  remained  cold,  stiff, 
isnd  dry,  aa  if  his  limbs  and  his  coun- 
tenance were  made  of  wood.  Mr. 
Dry,  however,  always  recollected  that 
he  was  a  man  in  authority  ;  and  great 
success  in  life,  where  there  is  any 
weakness  of  character,  is  sure  to  pro- 
duce a  confident  self-importance  very 
comfortable  to  the  possessor  thereof 
though  not  particularly  agreeable  to 
his  friends  and  companions. 

As  neither  of  the  others  uttered  a 
word,  then,  he  began  the  conversation 
himself  without  farther  ado. 

*'  I  trust  we  are  brethren,  sir,"  he 
Mid,  addressing  the  gentleman  whom 
we  have  called  Randal. 

'*  I  trust  we  are  so,"  replied  the 
other. 

**  Aheml"  said  Mr.  Dry,  ''my  name 
is  Dry,  sir — Dry  of  Longsoaken.*' 

"  You  may  be  soaked  long  enough," 
murmured  the  man  at  the  table  to 
himself,  not  loud  enough  to  be  heard — 
"  jovL  may  be  soaked  long  enough 
before  vou  be  moistened,  Mr.  Dry." 

But  his  companion,  who  saw  his  lips 


move,  gave  him  agrave  look  and  replied 
to  the  intruder,  **  I  am  happy  to  bear 
it,  sir.  It  is  a  godly  name,  which  I 
have  heard  of  before.  Will  you  never 
have  done  with  that  beef.  Master 
Barecolt  ?" 

**  But  this  mouthful,  but  this  mouth- 
ful," replied  the  gentleman  at  the  tables 
*'  and  then  I  am  with  you.'* 

''  One  word  before  you  go,'*  said 
Mr.  Dry,  "  you  seemt  sir,  a  godly  and 
well-disposed  man,  and  I  doubt  not 
have  been  led  into  the  right  way  ;  but 
there  is  an  ur  of  prelatic  malignancy 
about  this  person  at  the  table**' 

"  You  are  altogether  mistaken,  wor« 
thy  Dry,"  said  the  good  gentleman 
who  had  been  paying  such  devoted  at* 
tention  to  the  beef,  *'  there  is  nothing- 
malignant  about  my  nature,  and  the 
air  you  talk  of  is  but  a  remnant  o^ 
French  manners  caught  while  I  was 
serving  our  Calvinistic  brethren  in 
that  poor,  benighted  land.  In  me^ 
sir,  you  behold  him  whom  you  maj- 
have  heai'd  of— who  in  the  morning 
preached  to  the  people  in  the  belea* 
guered  city  of  Rochelle,  from  the  2nd 
verse  of  the  24  th  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  '  your  tathers  dwelt 
on  the  other  side  of  the  flood  in  the  old 
times;'  and  who  in  the  evening  led  them 
out  to  battle,  and  smote  the  rhilistinea 
hip  and  thigh*  That  is  to  say,  broke 
through  the  stockade,  and  defeated 
two  regiments  of  the  guards." 

''  I  have  heard  of  the  deed,"  replied 
Mr.  Dry* 

**  Then  you  must  have  heard  like* 
wise,"  said  the  gentleman  at  the  table« 
rising  up  at  full  length,  and  making, 
the  intruder  a  low  bow,  "  of  Master 
Deciduous  Barecolt." 

"  I  think  I  have,  I  think  I  have," 
said  Mr.  Dry, 

"  Then,  again,"  cried  Barecoltjr 
"  when  I  defended  the  pass  in  the  Ce- 
vennes  with  only  two  godly  compa* 
nions  against  the  Count  de  Suza  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty  blood-thirsty  pa- 
pists, you  must  surely  have  heard  of 
that  exploit." 

*'  I  cannot  say  I  have,"  replied  Mr* 
Dry. 

^  *'  Then,  sir,  you  are  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  Europe,'*  answered  the 
other  with  a  look  of  high  indignation ; 
''for  I  trust  that  the  name  of  Deci- 
duous Barecolt  is  known  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  and  will  descend  to  pos- 
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terity  upon  the  stream  of  time,  only 
rendered  imperishable  by  that  which 
destroys  other  things.  Good  night, 
Mr.  Dry.  Now  Master  Randal  I  am 
ready  to  accompany  you ;  shall  we 
sing  a  psalm  before  we  go  ?" 
.  "  No,"  replied  Randal  abruptly,  and 
picking  up  his  hat,  he  led  the  way  out 
of  the  room. 

The  inn  was  situated  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  town ;  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  two  hundred  paces  from 
the  door,  the  two  strangers  emerged 
firom  between  the  lines  of  houses,  and 
found  themselves  amongst  the  hedge- 
rows. Without  any  hesitation  as  to 
the  track  which  he  was  to  pursue,  the 
elder  gentleman  mounted  a  stile  to  the 
right  and  took  a  path,  which,  crossing 
ihe  fields,  wound  gradually  up  over 
one  slope  after  another  till  it  reached 
the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  Bishop's 
MertoQ  House  was  placed. 

It  was  a  fine  clear  moonlight  night ; 
aiid  at-  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
from  the  mansion  they  caught  a  sight 
of  its  wide  front  extending  along  the 
hill  till  the  wings .  were  concealed  by  a 
little  wood,  behind  which,  as  they 
walked  on,  the  whole  building  was 
speedily  lost. 

**  It  seems  a  fine  old  place,"  said 
Barecolt  to  his  companion.  "  It  puts 
me  in  mind  of  the  Escurial." 

''  Moro'likely  puts  you  in  mind  of  the 
stocks,"  said  Randal,  ''for  you  have 
both  seen  and  felt  the  one  and  never 
set  eyes  upon  the  other." 

"  How  can  you  tell  that  I  never  saw 
it  ?"  exclaimed  his  companion  ;  "  you 
have  not  had  the  dandling  of  me  ever 
since  I  was  a  baby  in  arms." 

"Heaven  forbid  I"  cried  Randal, 
*'  but  I  know  you  never  have  seen  it 
because  you  say  you  have.  However, 
you  must  either  speak  truth  to-night, 
or  hold  your  tongue,  or  we  are  ruined. 
I  did  not  stop  you  in  your  course  with 
that  round-headed  knave  at  the  inn, 
because  I  knew  that  you  must  void  a 
certain  quantity  of  falsehood  in  the 
day,  and  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  it  before  you  came  up  hero ;  for 
this  young  lord  is  not  one  to  take 
counterfeit  coin." 

**  The  monster !"  exclaimed  Bare- 
colt; "there  is  not  a  more  cruel  or 
barbarous  creature  in  the  earth  than 


the  man  who  drives  from  his  door  all 
the  sweet  little  children  of  the  ima- 
gination which  you  call  lies.  He  is 
wanting  in  all  human  charity.  Give 
me  the  generous  and  confiding  soul  who 
believes  every  thing  that  is  said  to 
him,  and  enjoys  the  story  of  a  tra- 
veller who  relates  to  him  wild  scenes 
in  lands  he  never  has  visited,  just  as 
much  as  if  it  was  all  as  true  as 
history " 

**  Which  is  itself  a  lie,"  rejoined  the 
other.  "  Had  this  young  man*s  father 
been  alive  you  would  have  found  a 
person  after  your  own  heart.  He  was 
a  man  of  vast  capabilities  of  belief. 
His  mind  was  but  a  looking-glass, 
always  representing  what  was  before 
it;  his  religion  was  in  the  last  sermon 
he  had  heard,  his  politics  in  the  last 
broadsheet,  his  opinions  those  of  his 
companions  for  the  hour,  his  taste  the 
newest  mode  that  he  had  seen.  He 
was  the  quintessence  of  an  ordinary- 
minded  man.  But  his  son  is  a  very 
different  being.  But  do  you  not  see  a 
straoge  light  shining  through  the  wood 
before  us  ?  Hark,  there  is  an  alarm- 
bell  1"  And  hurrying  his  pace  he 
issued  forth  from  the  wood  some  three 
hundred  yards  farther  on,  where  the 
cause  of  the  light  they  had  seen  be- 
came too  visible. 

Rising  up  from  one  of  the  flanking 
towers  of  the  old  house  in  large  white 
volumes  to  the  very  sky,  was  a  tall 
column  of  smoke  spreading  out  to- 
wards the  top,  while  from  the  build- 
ing itself  poured  forth  the  rushing 
flame  like  a  huge  beacon  illuminating 
all  the  country  round.  Each  window 
in  that  tower  and  the  neighbouring 
wing  emitted  the  same  blaze ;  and  it 
was  very  evident  that,  although  a 
number  of  persons  were  seen  moving 
about  upon  the  terrace,  engaged  ap- 
parentlv  in  the  endeavour  to  extin- 
guish the  fire,  that  it  was  making  its 
way  rapidly  towards  the  rest  of  the 
house.  The  two  strangers  ran  as  fast 
as  possible  to  give  assistance.  But  be- 
fore I  pursue  their  adventures  on  that 
night,  I  must  turn  to  speak  of  all  that 
had  taken  place  within  the  mansion 
of  Bishop's  Merton  during  the  even- 
ing preceding  the  disaster  which  I 
have  described. 
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Every  one  knows  something  respect- 
ing Tahiti — the  beautj  of  its  scenery, 
and  its  hospitable  inhabitants;  for  who 
has  not  read  the  narrative  of  Cook*s 
voyageSf  or  Cowper*s  verses  on  the 
"  gentle  savage*'  whom  the  illustrious 
navigator  brought  from  the  simple 
usages  of  his  native  island  to  wit- 
ness the  ever-varying  features  of  our 
complicated  civilization.  Although  the 
group  of  the  Society  Islands  was  dis« 
covered  by  the  Spanish  navigator 
Quiros,  it  is  to  the  admirable  and  un- 
rivalled sagacity  of  Cook  that  we  are 
indebted  for  those  vivid  descriptions 
which  have  interested  all  £urope>  and 
have  been  translated  into  so  many  lan- 
guages. The  surpassing  beauty  of 
these  remote  islands,  the  splendour  and 
utility  of  their  previouslv  unknown 
vegetable  productions,  and  above  all, 
a  variety  of  our  race  differing  in  com- 
plexion as  well  as  in  social  condition 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  at  once  mild 
and  energetic,  slothful  and  lively, 
could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  most  incurious.  The  Polyne- 
sian race  to  which  we  were  intro- 
duced, has  its  own  national  character, 
no  less  distinct  from  that  of  the  labo- 
rious and  patient  African,  than  the 
nut-brown  complexion  of  the  Tahitian 
differs  from  the  jet-black  of  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Gold  coast.  Probably  no 
two  races  of  mankind  exhibit  greater 
contrasts  than  the  stern,  melancholy 
and  vindictive  American,  cherishing 
vengeance  for  years,  as  if  he  had  been 
descended  from  the  first  murderer, 
making  war  as  he  hunts,  by  stratagem, 
and  more  like  a  tiger  than  a  man: 
and  the  Polynesian,  on  the  other  hand, 
cheerful  and  volatile,  fighting  in  large 
bodies  in  the  open  field  or  in  war- 
canoes,  regardless,  it  is  true,  of  hnman 
life  or  suffering,  but  not  sullenly  and 
enduringly  vindictive. 

The  peculiar  state  of  society  ob- 
served in  the  Polynesian  islands  may 
be  easily  accounted  for :  the  territory 


thev  inhabited  was  of  small  extent, 
and  they  had  no  wild  animals  to  chase, 
but  were  compelled  to  become  fishers 
and  cultivators ;  thus,  according  to 
the  modern  theory  of  colonisation,  dis- 
persion was  prevented,  and  men  living 
in  communities  necessarily  made  more 
progress,  and  framed  more  complicated 
systems  of  policy  and  mythology.  The 
ancients  believed  that  the  Ichthyopha- 
gous tribes  were  the  most  barbarous 
of  our  species ;  but  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  races  of  mankind 
has  refuted  this  idea.  The  Indians  of 
the  islands  and  deeply-indented  shores 
of  north-west  America  are  a  far  more 
civilizable  race  than  the  wanderers 
amidst  the  boundless  forests,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Polynesian  is  supe- 
rior to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island- 
continent  of  New  Holland.  The  reason 
of  this  appears  to  be,  that  insular  and 
coast  tribes  must  know  how  to  con- 
struct a  canoe  and  manufacture  fish- 
ing implements;  hence  more  manual 
dexterity,  as  well  as  more  extensive 
views  of  natural  phenomena.  Such 
maritime  tribes,  even  under  the  great- 
est diversity  of  climate,  are  remarkably 
uniform,  because  the  temperature  of 
the  sea  and  its  capacity  for  sustaining 
animal  life  is  every  where  more  uni- 
form than  that  of  the  land,  producing 
a  similarity  of  character,  the  result 
of  similar  pursuits.  In  this  point  of 
view,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
no  two  races  are  more  alike  than 
the  Esquimaux  of  Greenland  and  the 
islanders  of  the  South- Sea:  we  find 
among  both  a  high  degree  of  manual 
dexterity,  and  skill  in  managing  their 
canoes ;  we  find  in  both  a  systematic 
and  rather  complex  mythology,  and 
the  same  joyous  volatile  nature  de- 
lighting in  the  feast  and  the  dance. 

The  Polynesian,  however,  has  more 
points  of  interest  than  the  Green- 
lander  :  instead  of  everlasting  iceberg* 
and  barren  rocks,  a  cloudy  summer 
and  dark  polar  winter,  he  lives  amidst 


•  Voyages  aux  Isles  du  Grand  Ocean:  par  J.  A.  Moerenhout.  Polynesian 
Researches:  by  William  Ellis.  Hawaiian  Spectator:  Oahu,  Sandwich  Islands. 
History  of  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands  ;  by  James  Jackson  Jarves,  1843. 
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A  lovely  scenerr  and  the  raost  varied 
phenomena  with  which  man  can  be 
brought  into  contact.  We  may  easily 
form  a  general  notion  of  the  appearance 
of  an  island  in  the  tropical  part  of  the 
Pacific.  An  immense  and  lofty  mountain 
emerges  from  the  ocean,  its  summit 
usually  immersed  in  clouds,  and  gives 
origin  to  numerous  alpine  streams. 
But  from  time  to  time  more  awful 
events  take  place,  and  the  crater  of 
the  volcano  pours  forth  streams  of 
molten  roclcs,  producing  barren  spaces, 
which  contrast  strongly  with  the  sur- 
rounding verdure.  The  base  of  the 
mountain  is  split  into  deep  ravines, 
which,  as  they  approach  the  shore, 
expand  into  fertile  valleys,  abounding 
in  bread-fruit  trees  and  mulberries, 
and  plantations  of  Arum  and  sweet 
potato.  As  the  valleys  expand  to* 
wards  the  sea,  we  observe  that  the 
island  is  surrounded  by  a  breakwater 
of  coral,  and  thus  appears  with  re- 
spect to  its  zone  of  corals  like  a  pic- 
ture in  its  frame ;  while  the  smooth 
pellucid  water  between  the  coral  and 
the  island,  the  favourite  resort  of 
fishes,  forms  a  contrast  with  the  ever 
restless  surge  which  rolls  without. 
Nor  is  the  value  of  the  natural  pro- 
ductions inferior  to  this  beauty :  the 
ibrest  which  delights  the  eye  also 
affords  food  and  clothing ;  the  cocoa- 
nut,  the  plantain,  and  the  bread-fruit 
tree  afford  a  never-failing  supply  of 
food ;  and  the  bark  of  the  Broussonetia 
supplies  a  cloth  suited  to  the  climate. 
To  crown  all,  the  people,  generous  as 
the  soil  they  inhabit,  welcome  their 
foreign  visitors  with  the  kind  and  pro- 
digal hospitality  so  consonant  to  their 
nature ;  and  to  the  imaginative  mind, 
the  golden  age  appeared  to  linger  in 
the  groves  of  Tahiti. 

A  more  close  inspection  of  these 
blooming  scenes  soon  dissipates  the 
dreams  of  poets  and  the  speculations 
of  philosophers ;  and  the  Utopia  of 
a  Rousseau  or  a  Condorcet,  like  a 
southern  Austral  continent,  still  re- 
mains to  be  discovered.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Hesperides  of  the  South- Sea 
is  little  creditable  either  to  the  primeval 
simplicity  of  the  islanders,  or  to  the 
influence  which  civilized  man  exerts 


over  his  less  fortunate  fellows.  The 
Tahitians,  when  visited  by  Cook,  prac- 
tised infanticide,  offered  human  sacri- 
fices, had  an  Arreoy  society,  were 
engaged  in  perpetual  wars,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  most  unbridled 
licentiousness.  If  the  islanders  were 
thus  depraved,  their  early  intercourse 
with  civilized  man  was  to  them  the 
source  of  pure  and  unmitigated  evil — its 
only  consequence  was,  that  the  most 
odious  vices  of  civilized  life  were  en- 
grafted on  the  natural  and  inevitable 
vices  of  barbarians.  That  this  state- 
ment is  not  one  of  sickly  sentimentalism 
is  obvious  from  the  decisive  fact,  that 
since  the  period  of  Cook's  voyages  the 
population  of  the  islands  has  been 
decreasing  with  fearful  rapidity — a 
truth  which  proves  that  the  amount  of 
human  misery  has  been  going  on  in  a 
ratio,  whose  increase  is  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  their  intercourse  with 
Europeans.  According  to  Captain 
Cook,  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
Tahiti  amounted  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  and  his  learned  companion  Dr. 
John  Reinhold  Forster,  after  a  more 
elaborate  calculation,  founded  upon 
the  number  of  war-canoes  furnished 
by  each  district,  estimated  the  popula- 
tion of  Tahiti  and  the  adjacent  island 
of  Eimeo  at  150,000 :  at  present,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  the  two 
islands  is  short  of  13,000.  In  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  the  same  melancholy 
result  has  taken  place,  although  not  to 
the  same  amount.  The  population  of 
this  group  was  supposed  by  Cook  to 
amount  to  400,000;  in  1832  it  was 
132,000,  and  in  1836  it  had  sunk  to 
110,000.*  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  making  every  allowance  for  ex- 
aggerated statements,  the  number 
of  deaths  far  exceeds  that  of  births ; 
and  that  sooner  or  later  the  race  will 
become  extinct,  and  this  interesting 
people  will  ultimately  disappear  from 
the  globe,  like  those  strange  animals, 
concerning  whose  history  geologists 
are  so-much  interested. 

If  we  investigate  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  care  the  causes  of  this  rapid 
decrease  of  population,  we  will  find 
that  they  are  abundantly  intelligible 
and  obvious.  We  will  specify  in  the 
first  place  the  partial  introduction  of 


*  Paper  on  the  population  of  Hawaii,  by  Rev.  A.  Bishop.— //atratan  Spectatdt^ 
vol;  i«  p.  ^ 
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fire-arms — we  Ray  partial — for,  if  the 
Bnpply  had  corresponded  to  thedemand, 
80  tnat  the  different  chiefs  had  retained 
the  same  relative  strength,  no  addi- 
tional stimulus  to  war  would  have  been 
given.  As  it  happened,  the  chief  whose 
district  was  most  frequented,  obtained 
the  greatest  supply ;  and  when,  in  ad- 
dition, he  obtained  the  aid  of  a  few 
runaway  sailors,  his  power  excited 
jealousy,  and  led  to  incessant  warfare. 
This  evil,  from  its  nature,  was  only 
temporary,  and  led  to  its  own  cure,  bv 
the  establishment  of  one  superior  chief: 
80  that,  by  putting  an  end  to  petty  war- 
fare, it  ultimately  proved  a  benefit  both 
to  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands, 
although  much  suffering  and  evil  was 
encountered  during  the  process.  Two 
evils  of  a  far  more  fatal  tendency  re- 
main to  be  noticed — the  introduction 
of  spirituous  liquors  and  distillation, 
and  of  disease,  ttie  result  of  licentious 
intercourse ;  and  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  these  causes  has  tainted  the 
constitutions,  and  shortened  the  days 
of  vast  numbers.  Speaking  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  Mr.  Bishop  informs 
us,  *'that,  at  the  present  day,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  childless  families 
who  have  no  heir  to  inherit  their  little 
property.  Perhaps,  not  one  in  four  of 
the  families  now  existing,  have  children 
of  their  own  alive.  Many  have  no 
family  at  all,,  and  a  great  majority  of 
the  children  born  in  the  islands  die 
before  they  are  two  years  old."  Such 
is  a  brief  view  of  this  painful  topic, 
and  it  is  truly  mortifying  to  reflect  that 
the  visits  of  civilized  men,  brought  up 
amidst  the  philosophy  and  morality  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  should  prove 
as  fatal  to  the  uncivilized  tribes,  as  were 
the  swords  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  in 
an  age  of  barbarous  fanaticism. 

It  is,  however,  pleasing  to  remem- 
ber, that  if  our  age  has  its  evils,  it 
also  possesses  its  advantages — if  our 
fathers  performed  the  part  of  man- 
steaiers  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  we 
have  emancipated  the  negro—- and  if 
South- Sea  whalers  and  runaway  con- 
victs have  demoralized  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  we  have  reclaimed  the  in- 
habitants from  idolatry,  and  placed 
them  in  such  a  position  of  improved 
intellect  and  morality,  that  their  pro- 
gress in  the  right  direction  was  certain, 
provided  they  had  been  left  to  them- 
selves. How  these  fair  hopes  have 
been  blighted,  and  the  morals,  even  of 


men  emers^ng  fi^om  barbarism,  have 
been  deteriorated  by  the  interference 
of  the  infidel  and  the  Jesuit,  it  will  be 
instructive  to  consider. 

But,  before  entering  into  any  details 
respecting  Tahiti,  or  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, we  are  desirous  of  saying  a  few 
words  respecting  a  work,  whose  title  we 
have  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article.  The  work  of  Moerenhout 
only  merits  attention  in  connection 
with  the  present  question :  the  author 
a  merchant,  and  at  present,  we  believe, 
residing  in  Tahiti,  can  be  characterized 
by  no  other  appellation  than  that  of  a 
thoroughly  unprincipled  adventurer. 
This  Moerenhout  is,  we  believe,  by 
birth  a  Bel^au.  Some  time  ago  he 
went  to  South  America,  and  carried 
on  business  at  Valparaiso;  he  after- 
wards settled  at  Tahiti,  and  obtain- 
ed the  situation  of  consul  for  the 
United  States.  Here,  by  his  own 
account,  he  sold  spirits  to  the  natives, 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  island, 
and  in  short,  proved  a  pest  to  everyone 
—and  was  finally  dismissed  from  the 
American  consulate  for  breach  of  trust. 
While  in  Paris,  some  years  since,  he 
published  his  voyages— -and  what  was 
worse,  he  put  his  name  to  the  work, 
and  by  a  singular  fatality,  the  title  of 
American  consul  is  appended,  so  that, 
by  publishing  this  title-page,  M.  Moe- 
renhout has,  as  it  were,  constructed 
his  own  pillory.  We  now  proceed  to 
make  good  our  assertions,  to  which  we 
may  add,  that  there  is  not  u  page  in 
his  two  volumes,  the  title-page  inclu- 
sive, which  does  not  contain  a  false* 
hood. 

Moerenhout  professes  to  give  a  great 
amount  of  new  information  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific :  we  shall  allow  him  to  speak 
for  himself.  "  I  owe,"  says  he,  "  to 
the  singularity  of  a  situation  altogether 
peculiar,  the  advantage  of  having  ob- 
tained information  concerning  Oceania 
and  the  Oceanians,  which  no  one  could 
accomplish  so  well  as  myself — neither 
the  navigators,  who  move  from  place  to 
place — nor  the  missionaries,  on  account 
of  the  prejudices  proper  to  their  calling ; 
information,  the  want  of  which  has  ren- 
dered the  conduct  of  the  Indians  (he 
means  Polynesians)  an  inexplicable  enig- 
ma up  to  the  present  day." — (Preface, 
p.  vi.)  The  mode  in  which  our  worthy 
obtained  his  information  respecting  the 
mythology  of  Tahiti  is  rather  cwioosi 
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namely,  in  nocturnal  conferences  with 
an  old  priest,  apparently  a  concealed 
idolater.  After  some  edifying  dis- 
course, Moerenhout  assures  the  priest 
that  his  national  god,  Taaroa,  and  the 
God  of  the  Christians  is  the  same. 
The  priest  then  expresses  himself-* 
'*  Ah  1  why  did  not  your  predecessors 
think  as  you  do?  We  should  then 
have  retxuned  the  religion  of  our 
fathers  ;  hy  modifying  it,  and  correct- 
ing its  abuses,  we  might  have  preserved 
our  old  customs  and  government,  and 
not  have  fallen  into  the  present  degra- 
dation, without  religion,  government, 
or  national  character — we  have  ac- 
quired all  the  vices  of  foreigners, 
without  adopting  their  virtues,  or  re- 
taining our  own.  My  friend,  what  a 
wound  have  you  re-opened,  into  what 
a  state  has  my  country  fallen?  0, 
Otaiti — alas  I  alas !  alas !"  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  no  Polynesian  that  ever 
lived  would  spealc  or  think  in  this 
style — it  is  clearly,  neither  the  compo- 
sition of  the  priest,  nor  even  of  Moe- 
renhout, bat  of  some  Parisian  literary 
artist,  who  has  been  employed  to  get 
tip  the  book — in  fact,  almost  as  much 
is  admitted  in  a  foot  note,  the  only 
approrfmation  to  honesty  which  we 
have  found  in  the  work.  The  narra- 
tion is  concluded  by  the  following 
statement: — **  It  is  to' him  (the  priest) 
that  I  owe  all  the  traditions  relating 
to  cosmogony :  it  is  he  who  is  my 
anthority  and  guarantee  for  all  the 
following  details,  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery,  and  concerning  what 
they  may  have  been  at  more  remote 
periods. — (Vol.  i.  p.  394.) 

Having  stated  Moerenhout's  preten- 
sions, and  in  his  own  language,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  in  the 
most  unqualified  manner,  that  his  whole 
trork  is  a  tissue  of  deliberate  false- 
hoods. The  truth  is,  that  all  that  he 
has  told  of  the  manners,  customs,  and 
history  of  Tahiti  is  stolen  from  Ellis's 
Polynesian  Researches.  Sometimes 
entire  sentences  are  translated — and 
everywhere  a  little  attention  enables 
one  to  restore  the  pillaged  property  to 
its  lawful  owner.  On  comparing  the 
two  works  together,  (Ellis  and  Moeren- 
hout,) we  found,  under  every  head,  that 
this  writer  had  borrowed  from  the  work 
of  the  English  missionary.  On  look- 
ing over  Moerenhout*s  remarks  on  the 
gramniatical  structure  of  the  Tahitian 
^      Vol.  XXIL— No.  127. 


language,  we  sought  as  usual  in  Ellis, 
but  this  time  our  search  was  fruitless ; 
it  occurred,  however,  that  the  infor- 
mation was  not  new  to  us,  and  fortu- 
nately, we  had  a  Polynesian  grammar 
published  in  Tahiti,  by  the  missiona- 
ries, as  far  back  as  1823,  and  here  at 
once  we  found  the  source  whence 
the  information  had  been  derived. 
Every  remark  is  taken  from  the  gram- 
mar— nay,  by  a  strange  negligence, 
the  very  same  words  and  phrases  are 
given  as  illustrations.  We  confess, 
any  thing  like  honour  on  the  part  of 
Moerenhout  would  be  an  anomaly  in 
his  character ;  if  we  could  not  vindi- 
cate his  honesty  in  a  single  instance, 
we  have  no  desire  to  rob  him  of  the 
palm  of  consistency.  We  must,  how- 
ever, mention  that  there  are  a  few 
Tahitian  ballads,  relating  to  mytho- 
logical subjects,  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  in  any  other  work. 
We  will  venture,  however,  to  conjec- 
ture whence  they  came.  In  the  first 
place,  M.  Moerenhout  will  say  he  got 
them,  at  the  midnight  hour,  from  hU 
old  priest ;  and  we,  on  our  parts,  have 
a  hypothesis  of  our  own.  In  these 
ballads  of  our  Tahitian  Chatterton, 
we  observe  that  the  orthography,  with 
insignificant  exceptions,  is  that  invented 
by  the  English  missionaries,  and  con- 
sequently aiiferent  from  what  a  French- 
man would  adopt.  One  of  the  Tahi- 
tian missionaries^  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ors- 
mond,  has  bestowed  much  attention  in 
the  collecting  of  the  old  traditions. 
Moerenhout  mentions,  in  several  parts 
of  his  work,  Mr.  Orsmond  as  a  person 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  They 
are,  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  the  un- 
acknowledged treasures  of  Mr.  Ors- 
mond. If  it  turns  out  that  we  are 
mistaken,  we  have  this  consolation, 
that  we  have  done  Moerenhout's  cha- 
racter no  wrong. 

We  have  a  few  remarks  further  to 
oflTer  concerning  this  work.  Vices, 
like  misfortunes,  seldom  come  sin- 
gle ;  and  to  falsehood  Moerenhout 
adds  malignity.  He  has  not  merely 
appropriated  the  labours  of  another 
out  of  vanity  and  self-love :  he  ha< 
written  to  malign  the  very  men  to 
whom  he  is  indebted  for  every  thing 
he  knows  respecting  Polynesia.  The 
revolting  calumnies  which  he  has  in- 
vented against  the  Protestant  mission- 
aries require  some  notice.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  an  annual  reli- 
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g^out  tne«ting9  held  in  Tahitii  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  malignity  of  bis 
character.  In  the  morning  the 
mis^ionarieB  passed  him  au  fprand 
gahp.  There  are  few  countries  in 
which  horses  are  of  less  value  than 
Tahiti;  the  meeting  waa  an  annual 
one*  and  all  the  missionaries  would  be 
present,  that  is,  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  men.  We  never  knew  that 
the  island  possessed  so  many  horses. 
Moerenbout  might  as  well  have  talked 
of  navigatioig  the  sands  of  Africa  in  a 
•team-1x»at  The  object  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  explain  to  the  natives  that 
since  the  people  of  England  had  ex- 
pended so  much  money  for  their  wel- 
fare, they  should  now  contribute  some- 
thing for  themselves.  Moerenbout 
tells  us  the  subscriptions  did  not  go 
on,  and  the  affair  or  the  subscriptions 
ended  as  it  had  commenced,  with  a 
prayer  (v.  i.  p.  241).  This,  accord- 
ing to  Moeremiout,  was  in  1829;  un- 
fortunately, we  have  no  records  of 
that  year  to  appeal  to ;  but  we  know 
that,  on  one  occasion,  his  late  migestyt 
tieorge  the  Fourth,  ordered  this  na- 
tive contribution  to  be  admitted  duty 
free,  which  was  esteemed  equivalent 
to  a  donation  of  four  hundred  pounds. 
The  following  quotation  will  afford  a 
very  good  illustration  of  Moerenhout*s 
character.  It  has  often  struck  us  as 
a  remarkable  peculiarity,  that  no 
French  writer  can  touch  upon  the 
subject  of  Tahiti  without  reverting  to 
Cyprus,  Cytherea,  and  the  peculiar 
tram  of  ideas  associated  with  these 
places.  Nor  is  Moerenbout,  or  the 
person  he  employed  to  get  up  his 
book,  deficient  m  this  respect.  Every 
one  has  heard  of  the  infamous  Arreoy 
90ciety,  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
Society  islands.  What  a  mind  can 
that  man  have,  who  could  write  as 
follows  ?  '*  These  songs  called  to  mind 
ikose  of  ihe  ancient  Arreoys  of  Otaiti, 
during  the  brilliant  festivals  which 
they  celebrated  in  the  bye-gone  days 
of  their  glorious  independence**  (v.  L 
p.  96).  We  shall  say  no  more  con- 
cerning Moerenbout  for  the  present, 
except  to  remark  that  he  has  been  the 
iitting  associate  of  the  Romish  priests, 
and  the  bitter  calumniator  of  the  Pro- 
te:itant  missionaries.  Of  these  calum- 
nies we  are  certain,  after  what  we 
have  stated,  we  need  only  say  they  are 
false,  and  that  the  counter  statements 
of  hoaoorable  men^  like  Captains  Gam- 


bler, Waldegrave,  and  Fitzroy,  and  of 
Mr.  Oar  win,  are  of  themselves  vindi- 
cation enough. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an 
account  of  the  French  doings  in  Poly- 
nesia, at  the  same  time  availing  our- 
selves of  such  collateral  topics  as  illus- 
trate the  character  of  the  Jesuits  and 
the  objects  of  the  French  king«  ia 
aflfording  them  such  powerful  support. 
There  is  one  circumstance  of  remark- 
able meanness  in  this  transaction  ;  we 
allude  to  the  intrusion  of  the  Romish 
priests  upon  a  field  which  had  been  pre- 
occupied by  others  for  upwards  effort^ 
years.  The  interest  attached  to  Tahiti 
ever  since  thebrilliant  voyages  of  Cooke^ 
were  shared  by  some  pious  and  benevo- 
lent individuals,  and  by  their  efforts 
Protestant  missionaries  were  sent  out 
in  1796.  The  attempt  was  made  on 
a  great  scale,  and  a  ship  was  sent  out 
to  effect  establishments  on  several  of 
the  gproups,  but  the  Tahitian  was  the 
only  one  which  survived.  The  com- 
mander of  the  vessel.  Captain  Wilson, 
who  tendered  his  gratuitous  services 
on  the  occasion,  was  in  every  wav  a 
remarkable  man,  whose  previous  his- 
tory possessed  all  the  interest  of  a  ro- 
mance. The  missionaries  laboured  in 
vain  for  fifteen  tedious  years,  often 
despairing,  their  exertions  unregarded, 
and  the  island  ruined  by  vice,  and  dis- 
tracted by  incessant  wars  and  murders. 
At  last,  however,  about  1813,  their 
labours  met  with  an  abundant  recom- 
pense; and,  in  a  few  years,  Chris* 
tianity  prevailed,  not  only  in  Tahiti^ 
but  also  in  all  the  islands  of  the 
Georgian  and  Society  groups.  We 
may,  therefore;,  briefly  state  some  of 
the  more  important  changes  which 
have  been  effected.  This  we  shall  do 
with  but  few  comments;  for  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  cannot  approve  of 
the  bad  taste  with  which  friends  some- 
times speak  and  write,  far  less  can  we 
approve  of  the  irreligious  and  bigoted 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  dis- 
cussed, especially  by  those  who  know 
least  about  it,  for  bigotry  is  but  ano- 
ther name  for  wilful  ignorance.  The 
changes,  or  rather  benefits,  for  in  this 
instance  the  words  are  synonymous, 
were  of  two  kinds;  in  some,  everv 
individual  in  the  nation  participated, 
and  others  were  necessarily  more  li- 
mited. We  believe  every  one  wiJl 
agree  that  the  abolition  of  infanticide, 
and  of  human  sacrificesii  wer«  unmin- 
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gled  good.  The  abolition  of  the  tabu» 
which  prevented  men  and  women  from 
eating  together,  removed  a  powerful 
obstacle  to  domestic  happiness;  and 
the  abolition  of  idolatry  emancipated 
the  mind  from  much  superstition,  and 
every  one  will  rejoice  in  the  downfall 
of  the  Arreoy  institution.  The  change 
was  not  limited  to  abandoning  what  was 
bad ;  it  also  consisted  in  adopting  what 
is  good.  Wars  ceased,  and  all  acknow- 
ledged their  sovereign  ;  education  was 
introduced,  and  many  hundreds  were 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  very 
many  of  the  Tahitians  gave  every  evi- 
dence of  sincerity  that  the  most  scepti- 
cal could  desire*  One  honourable  fea- 
ture of  the  affair  is,  that  it  was  free 
from  compulsion,  and  the  effect  of  ar- 
ffument  and  entreaty,  and  a  blameless 
nfe  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  We 
had  no  jugglery  or  lying  miracles — no 
ft'auds  practised  on  the  simplicity  of 
the  natives.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  nothing  was  done  to  debase  the 
intellect ;  no  rosaries,  crucifixes,  or 
images ;  no  attempt  made  against  the 
national  independence,  by  bringing 
their  consciences  under  the  tutelage 
of  an  Italian  priest.  The  Bible  was 
translated  and  printed,  and  with 
that  confidence  becoming  Protestants, 
placed  fearlessly  in  the  hands  of  all. 
How  different  the  measures  of  the 
Romish  polytheism  I  In  Mexico,  some 
years  after  the  conquest,  an  old  priest 
writes  home  that  he  has  almost  for- 
gotten his  native  tongue,  from  his  long 
residence  among  the  Indians,  that  he 
had  baptized  we  do  not  know  how 
many  thousands,  and  ending  by  a  re- 
quest that  they  would  send  him  a  book 
oalled  the  Bible,  for  he  had  none,  and 
could  not  procure  one  in  the  country. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  the  people  were  not 
only  improved  in  morals  but  in  indus- 
try, and  of  course  in  amount  of  com- 
forts and  enjoyments  of  life  ;  and  had 
they  been  left  free  from  foreign  inter- 
ference, their  progress  would  have 
been  in  the  right  direction.  We  have 
now,  however,  to  look  to  another 
series  of  events,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view^,  most  disastrous  to  the  whole 
Polynesian  race. 
For  several  years  past,  the  French 

Sovernment  of  Louis  Philippe,  aided 
y  the  Romish  priesthood,  have  been 
persevering  in  their  endeavours  to  ob- 
tain a  political  ascendancy  in  the  Pa- 
cific;  aad  bad  this  been  done  in  an 


open  and  manly  way,  our  remarks 
might  have  been  brief ;  we  shall,  how- 
ever, as  the  matter  stands,  enter  into 
some  detail.  We  must,  in  the  first 
place,  allude  to  a  law  which  has  ex- 
isted in  Tahiti,  and  also,  we  believe,  in 
the  Sandwich  islands,  that  no  fo- 
reigner is  allowed  to  take  up  his  per- 
manent residence,  unless  he  obtain 
permission  from  the  constituted  au- 
thorities. The  object  of  this  law 
enacted  long  before  the  intrusion  of  the 
Romish  priests,  was  to  abate  a  nui- 
sance of  a  different  kind,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  settlement  of  runaway  con- 
victs or  sailors  in  the  islands,  to  the 
detriment  of  all  morality,  and  had  no 
prospective  bearing  upon  the  Jesuits. 
In  1636,  two  Romish  priests  at- 
tempted to  settle  in  Tahiti,  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  incendiaries 
sneaked  into  the  country  is  quite  cha- 
racteristic. They  did  not  land  at  the 
usual  anchorage,  but  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island.  This  proceeding 
being  in  contravention  of  a  long- 
standing law  of  the  island,  by  which  no 
master  or  commander  of  a  vessel  is 
allowed  to  land  any  passenger  without 
a  special  permission  from  the  queen 
and  governors,  the  strangers  were  de- 
sired to  leave  the  island ;  and  upon 
their  obstinate  refusal,  they  were 
conveyed  back  to  their  vessel,  without 
the  slightest  injury  to  their  persons  or 
property.  Now,  in  all  this,  which  we 
have  quoted  from  the  organ  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  there  was 
certainly  nothing  that  could  offend 
France ;  it  was  precisely  what  the 
French  government  would  have  done, 
if  an  English  Protestant  preacher  had 
landed  at  Calais  without  a  passport, 
and  commenced  teaching  the  inhabi- 
tants. Here  we  must  interrupt  our 
narrative  for  a  moment,  to  offer  a 
well-meant  piece  of  rebuke  to  the  di- 
rectors of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  These  respected  and  bene- 
volent persons  must  be  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  details  of  the  case,  and 
why  do  they  injure  their  cause  by  only 
dealing  in  general  statements?  What 
we  require  of  them  is  that  they  pub- 
lish a  complete  and  minute  statement 
of  every  fact  bearing  upon  the  case.  If 
Moerenhout  sold  spirits,  why  not  say  80? 
They  surely  can  give  the  names  of  the 
Romish  priests;  they  can  tell  if  any 
of  them  were  English  or  Irish,  and 
many  other  things   which  we  wish 
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to    know ;    and    they    cannot    have 
a  better  model  for  such  statements 
than    that    afforded    by    the    Ame- 
rican   missionaries   in  the   Sandwich 
islands.      The  tenor  of  this  article 
will  be,  we  trust,  accepted  as  sufficient 
evidence  that  nothing  but  friendship 
to  their  cause,  and  a  love  of  our  com- 
mon Protestantism,  has  prompted  us 
to  request   that   the^  should  break 
through  this  over-fastidious  Christian 
delicacy.     In  the  absence  of  such  offi- 
cial  information,  we  must  avail  our- 
selves of  the  honest  and  pl^un-spoken 
statement   of  the   Rev.   Dr.    Lang, 
then  residmg  at  Sidney,  and  conse- 
quently in  a  position  where  correct  in- 
formation could  be  obtained.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  this  honest  man, 
two   French  Roman  Catholic  priests 
landed  clandestinely  on  the  Island  of 
Tahiti,  with  the  view  of  propagating 
among  the  Protestant  natives  of  the 
island  the  errors  of  popery.    They  had 
come  in  a  small  schooner  from  Gam- 
bier's  Island,  where  a  Roman  Catholic 
mission  had  been  established,  and  after 
traversing  the  south-western  side   of 
Tahiti,  procluming  that  they  were  the 
only  teachers  of  the  truth,  and  that  the 
Protestant    missionaries    were    false 
teachers   (in    proof    of   which    they 
alleged    the  astounding   fact  of  the 
latter  being  fnarried),  they  were  re- 
ceived and  accommodated  in  a  cottage 
on  the  premises  of  M.  J.  A.  Moeren- 
hout,  American  consul,  a  Belgian  we 
believe  by  birth,  and  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic  by   profession.      To   this  indivi- 
dual, and  to  the  two  priests  whom  he 
took  under  his  protection  it  was  inti- 
mated  by  the  Queen  of  Tahiti,  who 
was  apprehensive  of  disquiet  and  dis- 
turbance   from    the    character    and 
machinations  of  the  priests,  that  the 
latter  must  leave  the  island  by  the 
schooner  in  which  they  had  arrived ; 
and  Moerenhout  and  the  priests  hav- 
ing refused  obedience,  they  were  fur- 
nished   with  a  copy   of  one  of  the 
Tahitian  laws,  enacted  years  before, 
which  prohibited  the  residence  of  any 
foreigners  in  the  island  without  the 
express  permission  of  the  government. 
The  two  priests  having  expressed  their 
determination  to  sit  violently,  as  they 
say  in  Scotland,  notwithstanding  this 
communication,    and  having  accord- 
ingly locked  themselves  up  in  their 
cottage,  a  posse  of  Tahitian  consta- 
bles were  sent  under  the  direction  of 


one  of  the  district  Judges,  who  was 
present  to  protect  the  priests  from 
personal  violence,  to  compel  them  to 
embark  on  board  the  schooner  which 
was  readv  for  sea.     Finding  the  door 
locked    from   within,  the    constables 
lifted  up  the  rafters  of  the  roof  of  the 
house  from  the  wallplate,  and  spring- 
ing over  the  wall,  opened  the  door 
from  within.     One  of  the  priests  find- 
ing resistance  no  longer  practicable, 
walked  down  to  the  canoe  that  was 
waiting  for  him ;  the  other  refusing 
to  move,  was  lifted  up  as  gently  as  pos- 
sible by  the  natives,  and  placed  in  the 
canoe  with  all  their  property,  and  rowed 
oflT  to  the  schooner.     With  respect  to 
Moerenhout,  Dr.  Lang  informs  us  that 
he  had  written  most  impertinently  to 
the  queen,  whose  authority  he  pretended 
to  set  at  nought,  on  the  ground  of  her 
being    under  the    influence    of  Mr. 
Pritchard,  now  British  consul,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  Protestant  mis- 
sionary on  the  island.     As  a  proof, 
however,  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
individuaVs   conduct  throughout   the 
whole  affair  was  viewed  by  the  Ame- 
rican government,  the  circumstances 
of   the  case  were  no    sooner  made 
known  to  the  President,  than  Moereiu 
ho9it  was  dismissed  from  his  consulate. 
The    next  step    in  this  history  is  a 
curious  one.     Moerenhout,  while  yet 
American    consul,  actually  sent  a  re- 
monstrance to  the   French   govern- 
ment ;   that  is,  he  was  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  most  sacred  trust,  inas- 
much as  any  such  memorial  should 
have  been  forwarded  in  the  first  in- 
stance   to    the    government    of  the 
United  States.     Of  course  we  do  not 
know  its  contents;    but  they  would 
be  out  of  harmony  with  the  charac- 
ter of  this  individual  if  they  were 
true.     The  piety  of  Louis  Philippe, 
however,  was  offended,  and  Captain 
Du  Petit  Thenars  was  dispatched  to 
obtain  redress,   and  the  conduct  of 
this  officer  was  sufficiently  disgusting. 
The  French  captain,  instead  of  treat- 
ing with  the  native  authorities  at  once, 
put  himself  in  connection  with  the 
grog  dealer,  Moerenhout,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  consul  for  the  United 
States  and  secret  agent  for  France. 
The  consequence  of  this  dishonourable 
conference    was,    a    demand  for    an 
apology  and  for  the  sum  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  as  a  fine  for  the  conduct 
of  the  queen  in  dismissing  the  priests. 
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Unless  this  was  donei  the  valiant  Du 
Petit  Thouars  threatened  to  batter 
down  the  town  of  Matavai,  and 
establish  a  creature  of  Moerenhout*s 
as  sovereign.  What  follows  is  honour- 
able to  Englishmen :  the  unfortunate 
Tabitians  had  no  money^  but  the  sum 
was  advanced  by  three  British  subjectSi 
Mr.  Pritchard,  the  British  consul^ 
Dr.  Vaughan,  and  Mr.  Bicknell^  the 
son  of  one  of  the  missionaries.  We 
feel  curious  to  know  what  became  of 
this  and  other  sums  extorted  from  the 
Polynesians.  Did  it  go  to  the  French 
exchequer,  or  was  it  absorbed  by  that 
monev-getting  polypus.  La  Fayette's 
Utopia,  and  the  best  of  all  possible 
zepublics,  Louis  Philippe  ? 

Disgrace  is  progressive,  and  like  vir- 
tue, sidvances  gradually  to  perfection. 
Du  Petit  Thouars  arrived  at  Tahiti 
in  August,  1838,  and  in  April,  1839, 
the  French  frigate,  L*  Artemise,Ci4>tain 
La  Place,  visited  the  islands.  This 
ship  had  sustuned  some  damage  from 
striking  on  a  coral  reef,  and  nearly 
three  months  were  occupied  in  its 
repair.  During  all  this  time  the  un« 
suspecting  Tabitians  afforded  the  most 
generous  and  unsuspecting  aid  to  the 
distressed  crew.  In  return  for  this 
hospitality  Captain  La  Place  threatened 
to  land  five  hundred  men,  and  abro- 
gate the  ^vemment  unless  the  law 
under  which  priests  were  excluded 
was  repealed.  The  hapless  Tabitians 
bad  no  alternative,  and  of  course  sub- 
mitted, and  since  then  Jesuits  and 
runaway  convicts  may  find  an  asylum 
in  Tahiti.  In  the  meanwhile  Moeren- 
hout,  now  French  consul,  like  an  ob- 
scene fowl,  was  busy  at  the  work 
of  demoralization,  inundating  the  un- 
happy land  with  floods  of  brandy.  It 
is  astonishing  to  contemplate  the  want 
of  tact  and  common  decency  on  the 
part  of  the  French  and  their  ecclesi- 
astical impostors.  In  Mav,  1842,  the 
French  ship  of  war  L'Aube,  Captain 
Dubuset,  visited  the  islands,  and  the 
parable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  was 
again  exhibited.  A  short  time  pre- 
viously the  caption  of  a  French  whaler 
had  been  guilty  of  drunkenness  and 
riot,  for  which,  as  in  any  civilized 
country,  he  was  put  in  confinement. 
To  punish  a  drunken  rioter  touched 
French  honour,  and  the  poor  queen 
was  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of 
being  compelled  to  dismiss  her  po- 
lice  force   by   the   order   of    Cap- 


tain Dubuset.  Alas,  for  French  chi- 
valry! such  things  were  enough  to 
make  the  gallant  De  Foix,  if  come  to 
life  again,  ashamed  of  his  country. 

We  must  now  come  to  the  climax 
of  these  iniquities  and  the  crowning 
exploit  of  Du  Petit  Thouars ;  and  we 
may  venture  to  assert  that  the  odious 
combination  of  obscenity  and  false- 
hood, priestcraft  and  infidelity,  is  a 
disgrace    to    a  nation    calling   itself 
civilized.     But  the  iniquities  of  Du 
Petit  Thouars  were  preceded  by  an 
appropriate  prelude  by  the  French  con- 
sul, Moerenhout.    This  person,  some 
months  before  the  arrival  of  the  French 
frigate,  and  apparently  in  anticipation 
of  that  event,  and  when  the  queen  was 
absent  from  the  island,  endeavoured 
to  prevail  upon  the  chiefs  to  sign  a 
letter  surrendering    the    sovereignty 
of   Tahiti   to  Louis  Philippe.      The 
deceived   chiefs   afterwards  declared 
that  they  were  not  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences of  this    act,  and  immedi- 
ately retracted  it  on  the  representatioa 
of  the  other  chiefs.     The  queen  her- 
self, in  letters  to  the  Queen  of  England 
and  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  declared  that  she  had   been 
deceived  by  Moerenhout,  and  that  she 
had  taken  no  part  in  an  act  which 
went  to  deprive  her  of  her  sovereignty^ 
and  that  she  relied  upon  the  support 
of  these  friendly  powers.     After  this 
fraud  Du  Petit  Thouars  arrived  in 
September  1842 ;  and  we  have  now 
to  record  acts  which  would   have  ca- 
shiered any  English  officer,  and  have 
permanently    expelled    him  from  all 
correct  and  moral  society.     For  some 
days  after  the  arrival  of  our  buccaneer 
all  was  quiet,  and  many  professions  of 
peace  were  made  on  the  part  of  the 
French.      The    queen  and  principal 
chiefs    were  then  requested  to  visit 
the  frigate,  that  the  commander  might 
]>ay  his  respects  to  them,  and  of  course 
It  was  understood  that  his  visit  was  of 
a  friendly  nature.     The  poor  queen 
however  was  in  hourly  expectation  of 
her  confinement,  of  which  Du  Petit 
Thouars  appears  to  have  taken  un- 
manly advantage ;  and  it  will  hereafter 
be  seen  that  under  any  circumstances 
this  officer  was  no  fitting  society  for 
a  modest  woman.     The  mingled  cow- 
ardice   and  meanness   of  what  fol- 
lowed requbres  no  comment.     In  the 
evening  the    British   and  American 
consuls  received  an  official  document 
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itating  tlie  differences  that  existed 
between  the  Tahitian  and  French  go- 
vernments, which  would  prohably  lead 
to  hostilities  ;  and  all  French,  British, 
and  American  subjects  were  therefore 
warned  to  take  means  for  securing 
their  persons  and  property. 

Beforethe  queen  or  her  friends  could 
be  consulted,  or  the  daj  appointed  had 
arrived,  the  French  admiral  had  settled 
the  affair  by  means  of  fraud  and  false- 
hood, equal  to  any  thing  to  be  found  in 
the  memoirs  of  his  countryman  Vidocq. 
A  secret  meeting  was  held  during  the 
night,  at  which  four  chiefs  attended, 
and  a  document  was  signed  by  them 
i'esi^ning  the  sovereignty  of  the  island 
to  the  French  king.  Next  morning, 
the  queen  was  required  to  sign  this  act 
of  abdication  within  twenty-four  hours, 
or  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. But  a  sad  experience  had  taught 
the  islanders  the  terrific  power  of 
France,  and  had  rendered  her  very 
name  odious  among  them.  The  queen 
declared  she  would  rather  die  than 
Bubscribe  to  this  swindling  document « 
and  although  in  a  situation  whose  de* 
licacy  would  have  called  for  some  for- 
bearance and  courtesy  on  the  part  of 
a  gentleman,  Admiral  Du  Petit  Thou- 
ars  was  inexorable ;  and  as  the  mo- 
ney could  not  be  procured,  she  affixed 
her  signature  just  one  hour  before  the 
firing  was  to  commence.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  this  transaction,  ex- 
tracted from  a  letter  from  Tahiti, 
which  was  published  in  The  Times 
bf  March  29,  deserves  to  be  quoted :— ■ 
**  The  French  commander  sent  an  emis- 
sary to  the  queen,  declaring  that  if 
the  money  was  not  paid  within  twenty- 
fbuf  hours,  he  would  bombard  the 
island,  and  destroy  every  thing.  The 
queen  positively  declared  she  would 
sooner  die  trusting  in  God  than  pay 
this  extortion,  and  a  council  of  the 
chiefs  was  held  to  decide  on  the  best 
means  of  defence.  The  next  morningj 
however,  the  French  latided  their  ma- 
rines, and  demanded  the  immediate 
ratification  of  a  treaty  (if  her  majesty 
would  not  pay  the  iponey)  placing 
Otahiti,  with  the  whole  of  the  Society 
Islands,  under  the  soi-dUant  protection 
of  France.  This  the  queen^  by  the 
force  and  menaces  of  French  bayonets> 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  sign, 
amidst  the  beating  of  drums  and  the 
cheers  of  the  marines  and  sailors^  as  if 
it  was  a  voluntary  act  on  th^  part  of 


the  queen  and  th^  chiefs^  who  were* 
and  are,  all  opposed  to  the  treaty,  and 
which  has  been  extorted  from  them  hj 
main  force." 

No  honest  man  can  entertain  a  doubt 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  Tahiti  waa 
broughtunder  the  supremacy  of  France. 
It  was  compulsorv  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word ;  and  it  is  therefore  with 
a  feeling  of  humiliation  that  we  have 
to  refer  to  Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouars'a 
official  account  of  the  transaction. 
Nothing  can  better  show  the  opinion 
of  the  French  admiral  respecting  his 
own  conduct  than  that  he  has  been 
obliged,  in  order  to  give  a  plausible 
Statement  of  these  misdeeds,  to  fill  his 
official  report  with  falsehoods  of  thA 
most  disgraceful  nature.  We  must 
quote  his  own  words — ''  Ensuite  del 
griefs  et  reclamations  des  nosnationaux 
a  Otahiti,  par  la  demande  d'une  in- 
demnite  de  10,000  piastres  fortes,  re- 
paration facile  en  ^gard  de  Vabondanci 
de  numeraire  dans  ce  ptf^B.**  We  are 
informed  that  in  consequence  of  wrongs 
complained  of  by  the  French  subjects 
residing  in  Tahiti^  the  sum  ef  ten 
thousand  dollars  was  demanded  as  an 
easy  compensation  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  money  ill  the  island. 
The  only  French  residents  we  have 
heard  of  in  Tahiti,  were  Moerenhont 
and  his  priests.  As  to  any  complaint 
from  that  worthy,  there  is  an  antece- 
dent probability  of  its  mendacity }  but 
be  that  as  it  may,  no  complaint  has 
ever  yet  been  detailed.  As  to  tht 
admiral's  assertion  respecting  the  abun- 
dance of  money  in  Tahiti,  no  man  alive 
knows  the  falsehood  of  the  statement 
better  than  the  man  who  made  it. 
We  will  only  advance  the  decisive 
evidence  of  this  deliberately-made  ao- 
eusation.  In  1838,  this  ideniical  Da 
Petit  Thouars  visited  Tahiti*  and  de^ 
manded  a  fine  of  only  two  thousand 
dollars.  The  queen  was  too  poor 
to  pay  it^  and  the  sum  was  advanced 
on  her  behalf  by  three  English  gentle- 
men, to  avert  the  calamity  of  th^ 
islands  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  We  shall  just  quote  another 
example  of  the  veracity  of  this  gentle- 
man. Speaking  of  the  submission  of 
the  island  to  the  French,  he  adds-— 
f*  Ce$t  deplein  gr'e  et  ipantanhneni 
qu*  on  ioffert  h  nous"  That  is,  it 
was  surrendered  willingly  and  oheer^ 
fully.  But  enough. 
* .  As  it  is  perfectly  jurt  aad  prc^per 
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that  eyery  detail  should  be  given,  we 
hare  now  to  refer  to  another  part  of 
the  admural's  conduct.     One  of  the 
grierances  experienced  by  the  French 
ships  visiting  Tahiti  was  the  obstruc- 
tions thrown  in  the  way  of  their  licen- 
tious pursuits.     We  will    state  this 
charge  in  the  words  of  one  of  Du  Petit 
Thenar's  officers,  in  a  letter  in  the 
'Journal  de$  Debati,  from  one  who  is 
^described  as  an  officer  of  the  Reine 
Blanchei  and  an  eye-witness  of  the 
whole  scene — "  The  severity  of  the 
English  missionaries  is  sometimes  very 
inopportune^  and  they  were  certainly 
the  cause  of  our  receiving  the  visits  of 
several  of  the  women ;  for  the  admiral 
^ould  not  have  permitted  us  to  receive 
them  on  board  if  the  missionaries  had 
not  ridiculously  opposed.    This  is  how 
it  happened.     The  officers,  who  had 
landed  the  day  after  our  arrival,  had 
1)rooght  hack  with  them  three  or  four 
women  to  show  them  the  vessel,  and 
Ratify    them    with   music.     In    the 
evening  fhe  officers  invited  them  to 
dinner,  and  only  sent  them  back  when 
they  expressed  a  wish  to  that  purpose, 
which  #as  rather  at  a  late  hour.    The 
missionaries,  having  learned  of  this 
adventure,  wanted  to  impose  a  fine 
tipoQ  the  women  for  having  gone  to  see 
'the  ship.     On  the  news  of  this  there 
were  great  murmurs  on  board  the  fri- 
gate.     The  circumstances  were   re- 
aper ted  to  the  admiral,  who  gave  orders 
•that  the  women  might  come  on  board 
*  whenever  they  pleased.     In  the  even- 
ing* more  than  a  hundred  women  came 
on  boardir     From  that  day  a  crowd  of 
women  used  to  come  at  three  o*cIock  to 
hear  the  music.     Tke  officers  invited 
'ihem  to  dine,  and  in  the  evening  they 
returned  in  their  canoes."     We  need 
not  enter  into  any  minute  details  re- 
specting the  nocturnal  orgies  and  re- 
volting debaucheries  of  Admiral   Du 
Petit  Thouars  and  his  crew.     Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  obstructing  of  them 
was  one  of  the  wrongs  which  led  to 
the  demand  for  compensation.     If  the 
admiral  and  his  crew  were  not  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  people  engaged 


in  spreading  the  Romish  faith,  we 
should  not  have  alluded  to  this  topic; 
but  as  they  were  a  sort  of  crusaders— 

**  Banditti    saints    disturbing    dbtant 
lands/' 

we  may  subjoin  a  few  remarks.     One 
gratifying   circumstance    is,    that    if 
matter  of  recrimination  is  sought  for, 
we  shall  find  no  precedent  for  the  oon- 
duct  of  the  French  admiral,  employed 
in  a  mission  of  a  religions  nature,  and 
perfectly  aware  that  tne  eyes  of  Europe 
would  be  directed  towards  his  beha- 
viour.    It  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
infidel  and  the  Romanist  10  scoff  at 
the  efforts  of  Christian  philanthropists 
-to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  their  ignorant 
and  barbarous  fellow-men;  and  here 
we  have  an  apt  illustration  of  the  mode 
in  which  these  parties  conduct  them- 
selves in  their  efforts  to  spread  piety 
and  civilization.     Middleton*s  Letter 
was  far  from  exhausting  the  parallels 
-between  ancient  and  modem  Roman 
polytheism.     The  present  history  af- 
fords an  instructive  one.     Licentious- 
ness and  the  real  presence  proceeded 
with    equal    steps,    and  the  rites  of 
Paphos  were  identified  with  the  pro- 
gress of  Popery.  It  remains  only  to  be 
added  that  all  these  transactions  have 
met  with  the  full  approbation  of  Louis 
Philippe,  who  has  bestowed  on  the  ad- 
miral tne  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
We  would  suggest,  that  in  addition,  he 
-be  created  chief  of  the  Arreoys,  and 
sent  back  to  Polynesia  with  a  cargo  of 
Jesuits.  * 

We  have  thus  seen  the  i4>proved 
mode  of  obtaining  the  sovereignty  over 
a  defenceless  people.  Priests  are  smug- 
gled in  in  opposition  to  the  police  re- 
gulations of  the  country,  a  French 
agent  or  consul  demoralizes  the  peo- 
ple by  the  sale  of  spirits,  the  greatest 
crime  a  European  residing  among  bar- 
barous races  can  be  guilty  of.  The 
priest  and  the  agent  stir  up  strife,  they 
are  ordered  to  quit  the  country,  French 
honour  is  insulted,  a  frigate  arrives, 
demands  a  fine,  calculated  on  purpose 
to  be  so  high,  that  it  cannot  be  paid. 


*  There  is  something  in  all  this  we  cannot  fathom.  Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouars 
is  the  son  of  a  brave  officer,  who  fell  gloriously  at  Aboukir,  and  his  uncle  was  an 
amiable  and  respected  member  of  the  French  Institute.  Still,  we  cannot  accept 
him  as  a  sample  of  French  naval  officers.  We  rather  suspect  that  he  and  Captain 
La  Place  are  not  over  fastidious,  and  therefore  sometimes  useful  people,  who  will 
undertake  duties  which  men  of  nicer  feelings  would  decline. 
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aod  a6  a  cotspensationj  the  countrj  is 
taken  possession  of  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  France.  This  general  state- 
ment is  fully  borne  out  by  the  conduct 
of  the  French  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
a  conduct  perfectly  parallel  to  that 
pursued  in  the  Society  Islands,  of 
iirhich  we  will  now  give  some  ac- 
count. 

In  a  recent  number  of  this  magazine, 
in  an  article  on  Roman  Missionaries,*  we 
gave  an  outline  of  the  shameful  con- 
duct of  the  French  priests  and  naval 
officers,  in  relation  to  the  civil  autho- 
rities and  Protestant  missionaries  in 
Owyhee,  we  have  now  to  add  some 
supplementary  observations.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  idolatry,  with  its 
tabus,  was  prohibited  before  any  mis- 
sionary had  arrived  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  solely  on  the  ground,  that 
the  old  religion  hindered  the  progress 
of  the  nation  toward  civilization.  It 
was  a  purely  utilitarian  change,  and 
had  regard  only  to  the  materiid  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  This  change, 
however,  excited  the  discontent  of 
many,  and  three  unsuccessful  rebel- 
lions ensued ;  hence  the  worship  of 
images,  and  abstinence  from  certain 
kinds  of  food,  were  as  unequivocal  evi- 
dences of  disloyalty,  as  the  belief  in 
the  real  presence  and  in  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope,  were  in  the  days  of  Eli- 
zabeth and  James  the  First.  When 
the  Christian,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  Protestant  missionaries  ar- 
rived from  America,  they  found  the 
country  without  a  religion ;  but  in  a 
few  years,  by  the  efforts  of  these  ad- 
mirable men,  a  most  satisfactory 
change  was  effected ;  multitudes  were 
brought  to  the  truth,  and  the  standard 
of  morality  was  raised  to  a  height  pre- 
viously unknown.  During  this  propi- 
tious period  every  thing  proceeded  as 
the  most  benevolent  could  have  wished, 
when  tlie  fair  bloomings  of  Christianity 
were  nipt  by  the  chilling  interference 
of  priestly  political  incendiaries.  The 
history  of  the  interference  of  these 
vicious  pests  is  almost  a  repetition  of 
what  happened  in  Tahiti.  In  the  first 
place,  after  the  usual  manner,  certain 
priests  crept  in  clandestinely  without 
ever  requesting  permission  from  the 
constituted  authorities.  For  some 
time  they  obstinately  refused  to  quit 


the  island,  although  the  native  autho* 
rities  were  alarmed  at  their  presence* 
and  earnestly  urged  it.  The  grounds 
of  this  anxiety  were  not  unreasonable* 
but  founded  upon  views  which  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  afforded  a  lugh 
d^^ee  of  plausibility.  On  investigating 
the  details  of  the  Romish  ceremonial 
and  comparing  it  with  the  Christian 
worship  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed, the  chiefs  argued  in  the  follow- 
ing by  no  means  illogical  manner  :-.i- 
Tnree  rebellions  have  already  taken 
place,  and  in  each  instance  the  rallying 
word  has  been  the  tabus  and  the  wor- 
ship of  images.  This  new  religion  of 
Rome  tabuM  food  on  certain  days, 
and  worships  dead  men's  bones ;  it  is 
a  return  to  our  old  superstition,  and 
will  again  prove  the  nucleus  of  treason 
and  insurrection ;  as  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution, therefore,  the  departure  of  the 
priests  was  insisted  on  and  ultimately 
accomplished.  But  the  unsophisticatea 
Sandwich  Islanders  did  not  need  to  re- 
fuse on  mere  abstract  principles,  or 
to  wait  until  Gibbon's  prophecy  should 
be  realized,  when  New  Zealand  should 
produce  its  Hume  or  Newton ;  on  the 
contrary.  Fathers  Bachelot,  Short  and 
Walsh,  soon  proved  hj  their  acts  the 
necessity  of  their  banishment*  not  on 
the  grounds  of  speculative  expediency* 
but  on  the  palpable  basis  or  decency 
and  morality. 

The  greatest  curses  of  the  Polyne- 
sian IsUnds  are  the  unrestricted  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  the  ministration  to 
the  licentious  passions  of  the  ships* 
crews  who  visit  their  shores.  To  pre- 
vent these  evils  the  native  government 
prohibited  women  from  visiting  the 
ships,  and  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors. 
In  consequence  of  these  salutary  re- 
gulations two  vested  interests  were 
greatly  injured,  and  those  who  profited 
by  the  abuses  were  rendered  disloyal 
and  discontented,  we  venture  to  say 
the  only  discontented  parties  in  the 
country.  Of  course,  worthy  Father 
Bachelot  required  support,  and  let  the 
truth  be  told  in  plain  English,  he  iden- 
tified his  character  with  that  of  the 
brothel-keepers  and  grog-sellers  of  Ho- 
nolulu ;  and  will  our  readers  believe 
it,  his  banishment,  now  required  by 
public  decency,  was  sanctioned  by  no 
lessapersonagethanDu  Petit  Thouars* 


Article  on  Rombh  Missionaries  in  our  number  for  February,  p.  221. 
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Lest  we  should  be  (^beliered^we  shall 
quote  his  own  words : — 

"  Honolulu,  July  21,  1837. 
*'  The  undersigned  commander  of  the 
French  frigate  La  Venus,  promises  in 
the  name  of  M.  Bachelot,  that  he  will 
seize  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
which  offers  to  quit  these  islands,  and 
go  either  to  Manilla,  Lima,  Valparaiso, 
or  any  civilized  part  of  the  world ;  and 
in  case  such  a  one  is  not  presented,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  first  French  man-of- 
war  which  visits  these  islands,  he  shidl 
be  received  on  board,  in  the  meantime 
M .  Bachelot  shall  not  preach. 

"  A.  Du  Petit  Thoctabs, 
•*  RmI  CspUIn,  oominaDdiof  Fkwcii  iklntSb 
•*UVei»M.**  ^ 

CoDoemin^  this  part  of  the  affair, 
we  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  further 
details.  Father  Bachelot  is  now  no 
more*  and  we  will  say  nothing  to  in- 
jure his  memoryi  unless  provoked  by 
recriminations. 

We  have  now  to  follow  out  the 
parallel  between  Tahiti  and  Hawaii. 
In  July,  1839,  the  French  frif^te 
L'Artemise,  ci^tain  La  Place,  arrived 
at  Honolulu,  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  under  the 
same  insolent  pretext  as  was  used  at 
Tahiti,  that  French  honour  had  been 
insulted.  Here  we  may  express  our 
wonder; — ^it  appears  that  nmety  per 
cent,  of  the  vessels  visiting  that 
port  are  English,  or  American,  and 
m  no  instance  has  the  honour  of 
the  Union-jack  or  the  star-bcmpangled 
banner  suffered  wrong,  while  the  infi- 
nitesimal commercial  interest,  tradiiM^ 
under  the  trioolor,  has  had  its  sensi- 
tive glory  so  frequently  tarnished.  Of 
the  disgraceful  and  dishonourable  pro- 
ceedings to  which  French  honour  and 
propagandism  had  recourse,  the  fol- 
towmg  will  be  a  sufficient  illustration. 
Captain  La  Place  enumerates  among 
other  insults,  that  the  Roman  religion 
had  been  tarnished  with  *ihe  name  of 
idolatry,  and  certain  papal  priests  ex- 
pelled from  the  island.*  We  have  seen 
that  this  expulsion  was  sanctioned  by 
Du  Petit  Thouars  himself,  how  then 
could  it  be  a  grievance  to  France  ?   In 


his  manifesto,  the  French  commander 
requires  the  government  to  conform 
to  the  usages  of  civilized  nations,  and 
with  an  audacity  certainly  unsurpassed 
he  asserts,  "  there  wcu  not  even  one 
that  did  not  permit  in  its  territory  the 
free  toleration  of  all  religions."  What 
fatuity  could  impel  a  man  in  Captain 
La  Placets  situation,  even  to  utter 
such  a  shameful  untruth  as  this  ?  In 
his  own  country,  at  the  present  day, 
free  toleration  does  not  exist,  and  the 
French  government  itself  makes  no 
unfrequent  practice  of  expelling  reli- 
gious teachers,  on  the  very  same 
grounds  on  which  the  government  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  acted.  A  pre- 
cedent for  the  expulsion  of  Father 
Bachelot  from  Honolulu,  was  afforded 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Trappists  of 
La  Meilleraye  in  1830,  and  penal  laws 
against  the  Jesuits  are  still  unrepealed 
in  France,  while  that  power  is  forcine 
these  unwelcome  guests  upon  the  unof- 
fending Polvnesians. 

What  follows  is  still  more  astound- 
ing ;  after  proclaiming  universal  tole- 
ration with  singular  baseness  and  ef- 
frontery, he  turns  round  to  insult  the 
Protestant  faith,  the  religion  of  the 
islands,  in  the  persons  of  its  teachers. 
La  Place,  at  the  time  he  issued  his 
manifesto,  also  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  American  consul,  at  Oahu,  where, 
after  warning  him  of  the  probability 
that  hostilities  would  commence,  and 
offering  American  citizens  an  asylum 
on  board  his  ship,  he  subjoins  the  fol- 
lowing insolent  restriction,  to  which 
we  invite,  in  an  especial  manner,  our 
reader's  attention : — "  I  do  not  include 
in  this  class  the  indiriduals'*  (that  is 
American  citizens)  <*who,  although 
bom  it  is  said  in  the  United  States,  ma£e 
a  part  of  the  Protestant  clergy  of  the 
chief  of  this  archipelago,  direct  his  coun- 
sels, influence  his  conduct,  and  are  the 
true  authors  of  the  insults  given  by 
him  to  France.  For  me,  they  com- 
pose a  part  of  the  native  population, 
and  must  undergo  the  unhappy  con* 
sequences  of  a  war  which  they  shall 
have  brought  upon  this  country.*'  We 
shall  not  allude  to  the  insult  rendered 


*  With  respect  to  the  charge  of  idolatry,  we  mav  mention  that  in  Ceylon  a  few 
years  since,  the  idolatry  of  the  Romanists  appeared  too  gross  for  the  Buddhists  o{ 
that  island,  and  "  induced  them  to  prohibit  or  modify  some  of  their  public  prooeso 
sions,  which  were  too  obviously  of  heathen  origin. "*~See  Annual  Report  of  Ame* 
rioan  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  1841,  p.  227. 
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to  the  tJnited  States  in  this  chWalroiis 
epistle,  but  merely  direct  our  reader's 
attention  to  the  spirit  of  bigotry  and 
propagandism  with  which  it  is  replete. 
The  treaty  now  enforced  at  the  can- 
pen's  mouth,  deserves  to  be  noted. 
By  one  of  the  articlee»  a  site  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  church  at  Honolulu 
is  granted,  to  be  ministered  by  French 
priests,  that  is,  by  political  emissaries 
irom  that  nation.  Another  article  is 
truly  disgraceful.  French  brandies 
l^e  to  be  admitted  on  paying  a  duty 
of  five  per  cent.  The  consequences 
of  this  article  soon  became  apparent ; 
the  French  consul,  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  insisted  on,  soon  obtained  a  mono- 
poly of  the  spirit  trade,  and  caused  an 
Amount  of  demoralization  of  which 
few  but  Captain  La  Place  would  care 
to  incur  the  responsibility.  We  have 
already  noticed  in  the  case  of  Tahiti» 
the  strange  triumph  of  popery  and  li- 
centiousness, and  now  in  that  of  Hawaii, 
the  combined  movement  of  Jesuitism 
imd  intoxication.*  Another  demand, 
enforced  by  the  French  captain,  was 
for  20,000  dollars ;  and  all  being  con- 
cluded bv  this  act  of  pillage,  unwor- 
thy of  a  Duccaneeri  the  ship  took  her 
departure. 

'  We  should  have  felt  happy  to  have 
concluded  here,  but  ai^er  the  dissection 
we  have  made  of  the  conduct  of  the 
French,  however  humiliating  the  task 
may  be,  we  must  state  as  explicitly  what 
is  known  respecting  very  disgraceful 
Isonduct  whicn  could  have  been  effect 
tually  prevented  or  censured  by  the 
English  government.  By  the  unhappt 
appointment  of  Mr.  Charlton  as  British 
consul  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  great 
mischief  was  occasioned  by  the  perse- 
vering opposition  which  for  many 
years  he  offered  to  every  tendency  to*, 
ward  the  moral  progress  of  the  is- 
landers. This  inaividual  was  in  some 
respects  the  Moerenhout  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  the  parallel  holds 
true  to  the  extent  that  he  was  the 
steady  partisan  of  the  priestSy  and  the 


unifbrm  opponent  of  the  Protestant 
missions.  Into  the  details  of  this  me- 
lancholy topic  we  shall  not  enter,  nor 
shlill  we  comment  on  the  disgraceful 
exhibition  of  the  representative  ef 
Protestant  England  performing  the 
inglorious  part  of  abetting  the  inte* 
rests  of  France  and  popery*  We  shall 
only  quote  a  few  extracts  from  the 
very  interesting  work  of  Mr.  Jarvesi 
in  the  hope  of  exciting  inquiry,  and 
directing  attention  to  the  subject. 
Mr.  Jarves  is  an  American,  and  a  man 
of  literary  acquirements ;  he  resided 
for  four  years  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
in  quest  of  health ;  he  arrived,  preju- 
diced against  the  mbsionaries,  and  still 
differs  ttom  them  in  religious  opinions, 
but  bear^  ample  testimony  to  the  value 
6f  their  labours.  The  following  qao* 
tation  is  from  Mr.  Jarves: — ''But 
those  low  men,*'  (the  profligate  Euro* 
beans  and  Americans,)  "  who  formerly, 
held  unlimited  influence  over  the  ehiefs* 
formed  the  nucleus  of  a  party — men 
whose  interests  and  sensuality  wera 
curtailed  by  the  increasing  civiliiation* 
At  their  head  now  appeared  the  Efn^liak 
consul.  In  the  selection  of  this  mdi* 
yidual,  the  government,  for  its  own 
credit,  has  been  most  unfortunate*  So 
popular  bad  Vancouver  and  Lord 
Byron  made  that  nation,  that  an  offi« 
*eial  agent  of  generous  sentiments  and 
general  intelligence  might  have  seoored 
an  influence  which  would  have  has- 
tened the  progress  of  civilisation^  and 
conferred  honour  upon  himself.  But 
this  man  was  of  an  irritable  tempera- 
ment, profligate  habits,  and  moderate 
abilities.  His  character  for  mendaeity 
eoon  became  proverbial  throughout 
the  nation,  ana  he  was  considered  a 
reproach  to  his  own  countrymen  by 
tiiose  who  had  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing him." — JarteSf  p.  243.  "  Failing 
in  defeatm^  the  progress  of  the  Ame- 
rican mission  at  this  period,  he  pro- 
claimed it  his  intention  to  divide  the 
nation,  and  create  a  rival  religion,  by 
the  introductidn  of  English  Roman 


'  ^  No  sooner  had  this  treaty  been  concluded,  than  the  Frenoh  consul  (M.  Duboit 
we  believe)  imported  a  can^o  of  spirits  from  Valparaiso ;  the  same  vessel  brought 
tbe  Bishop  of  Ntlopolis,  M.  Maigret  and  two  other  priests.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Bquor,  Father  Walsh,  a  man  of  low  habits  and  violent  temper,  encouraged  its 
use  both  by  precept  and  example.  In  tbe  Sandwich  Islanos  the  term  palani 
(Jarves,  p.  302)  signiSes  brandy,  a  papisti  or  Frenchman.  So  deep  has  the  sense  of 
wrong  sunk  into  the  heart  oCthenationi  that  ohildren,  when  quarrelling,  use  it 
towards  each'  other  as  a  term  of  repr.oacfa. 
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batholio  priests. **— p.  247.  When  the 
chiefs  proposed  to  enact  regulations, 
restricting  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits, 
*'  the  vengeance  of  the  British  go- 
ternment  was  threatened  hy  the  Eng- 
Ksh  consul,  if  they  dared  to  legislate 
for  themselves.  "~-p.  250.  The  foU 
lowing  statement  is  so  shocking,  that 
to  explanation  is  imperioasly  de- 
manded ;  it  is  mortal  either  to  the  re- 
ptttation  of  the  narrator  or  the  actor  :-^ 
^^  Previous  to  this  enactment  it  had 
been  promulgated  that  Christian  mar- 
riage was  proper  both  for  man  and 
Iroroan )  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
^Ijgam J  and  polyandry  of  the  natives, 
penalties  were  enforced  fbr  the  viola- 
tion of  this  statute  ....  Mr. 
Charlton  with  pompous  words  endea- 
voured to  bully  the  chiefs ;  he  declared 
h  necessary  for  all  laws  passed  by  them 
to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  king  of 
England/*  —  p.  268.  In  supporting 
the  Romish  interest,  Mr.  Charlton, 
according  to  Mr.  Jarves's  account, 
appears  to  hare  acted  precisely  as  he 
Would  have  done,  had  he,  like  Moer* 
enhout,  been  the  agent  of  the  obsrU' 
rantitts  of  the  Tuileries.  In  1836, 
when  Father  Walsh  was  ordered  to 
quit  the  island,  although  an  objection- 
Able  person  on  moral  ffrounds,  his 
eause  was  espoused  by  Mr.  Charlton, 
and  subsequently  by  Lord  Edward 
Russell,  probably  at  the  consul's  insti- 
gation. In  Captain  Russell,  a  gay 
and  thoughtless  young  nobleman,  Uiat 
party"  (the  consul's)  *' found  a  man 
accessible  to  their  views,  and  reckless 
of  their  motives."— pp.  277,  278,  279. 
Again  in  1887  we  find  the  humiliating 
sptetacle  of  the  captains  of  English 
and  French  men-of-war  identi^ng 
our  national  flag  with  the  cause  of  the 
eamarilla  of  the  Tuileries.  ««  On 
the  7th  July,  18d7«  Captain  Belcher, 
0^  the  English  surveying  ship.  Sul- 
phur^ influenced  altogedier  oy  the 
English  consul,  demanded  the  release 
of  Mr.  Short,  and  threatened,  in  case 
of  refnsali  to  land  him  by  force." 

.  '*  On  the  10th,  the  French  frigate 
Venus,  Ci^ain  Du  Petit  Thouarsi 
anchored  off  the  port.  He  united 
with  Belcher  in  a  demand  for  the  in* 
stant  landing ;  this  not  being  obtdned, 
a  body  of  mariMs  from  the  Sulphur 
was  sent  to  the  Clementine.  Thence  es- 
"cdrted  by  ihein^  the  priests  proceeded 
to  tht  &aT€f  the  commanders  of  tha 


men-of-war  attending  them  to  their 
residence." — ^p.  284.  We  shall  now 
See  the  mode  in  which  Captain  Belcher, 
according  to  Mr.  Jar ves,  treated  the 
Protestant  missionaries.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  events  an  interview 
took  place  between  the  two  captains 
and  the  king.  "  The  two  commanders 
refused  to  admit  the  interpretations  of 
Mr.  Bingham,  who  had  been  selected 
by  the  king  for  that  purpose.  Mr. 
Andrews,  of  the  mission,  was  then 
chosen,  with  their  approbation,  and 
Mr.  Binffham  retired  to  the  opposite 
part  of  the  room.  One  of  the  loreign 
officers  present  crowded  him  back 
against  the  wall ;  upon  stepping  aside 
to  avoid  this  he  received  a  violent  blow 
from  a  movement  of  the  elbow  of  the 
individual  who  so  determinedly  in- 
sulted him.  Another  officer  drew  his 
sword  partly  from  its  scabbard,  and, 
slipping  up  to  Mr.  Bingham,  said  me- 
nacingly, '  Do  you  see  that  ?'  Accords 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Short, 
Captain  Belcher  threatened  to  hang 
Mr.  Bingham  to  the  yard-arm  of  his 
vessel ;  though  better  authority  re- 
lates that  he  merelv  said,  if  any  of  his 
men  were  ii^ured  m  doing  their  duty, 
be  would  be  the  first  man  he  should 
seize." — p.  215. 

-  We  have  selected  these  shocking 
accusations,  brought  forward,  not  in 
the  heat  of  paSsion>  but  by  an  educated 
man  residing  on  tba  spot,  while  some 
of  them  occurred,  in  a  country  where 
the  rival  parties  were  ready  to  detect 
the  smallest  error  of  an  opponent. 
For  the  honour  of  the  country,  a  full 
and  uncompromising  investigation  it 
demanded.  We  think  public  attention 
can  be  beneftctally  directed  to  such 
topics,  for  expressing  no  opinion  on 
the  present  case,  we  know  that  a  fear- 
ful amount  of  crime  is  committed  by 
the  adventurers  who  visit  the  Pacific ; 
and  if  one-tenth  of  what  Mr.  Jarves 
asserta  be  trne»  we  trust  that  govern- 
ment will  take  proper  steps  to  wipe 
away  a  national  disgrAce. 

Before  concluditig  this  part  of  the 
subject,  it  may  be  of  use  to  quote  an 
example  by  way  of  contrast  to  that 
of  the  French  officers,  and  we  do  so 
the  more  cheerfully,  as  it  is  honour- 
able to  the  government  of  the  United 
States."  At  Hawaii,  the  missionariel 
preached  chastity  ;  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Gospel,  lawl  were  madd 
gainst  lioentiousae$s,andesped|dly  the 
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intercourse  of  women  with  the  ship- 
ping, before  that  time  universally  car* 
riedon.    These  laws  were  yehementlj 
opposed    by  the  emissaries  of  com- 
merce.    In  one  instance,  a  ship's  crew 
came  ashore   demanding  liquor  and 
women.      Neither  were  to  be  had. 
They  returned  on  board,  threatening 
violence,  and  soon  afterwards  landed 
again   to    execute  it.      The  natives 
sent  their  women  to  the  mountains 
for  protection,    and  after  searching 
the  town,  with  fearful  oaths  and  hor- 
rible  language,  the  sailors  attacked 
the  house  of  the  missionary.     Being 
repulsed,  the  seamen  went  on  board 
the  ship  and  cannonaded  the  house  for 
some  time.     Several  scenes  like  this 
occurred  at  different  places,  in  one  of 
which  a  naval  officer  of  the  United 
States  was  concerned.     Evidence  of 
this  is  now  in  the  national  archives  at 
Washington.    As  the  officer  was  dis'- 
graced  sufficiently  at  the  time,  and  has 
felt  the  effects  of  his  conduct  in  his 
profession,  we  will   not   tneniion  his 
name.  (Du  Petit  Thenars  would  have 
small  chance  of  promotion  in  the  Ame- 
rican navy.)     Matters  came  to  such  a 
state,  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment  despatched    the    sloop-of-war, 
Vincennes,  with  a  letter  to  the  king, 
ooncemmg  the  conduct  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  engaged  in  these  affrays. 
The  stand  taken  by  Captain  Finch, 
and  the  example  set  by  him,  added  to 
the  letter  of  the  president,  checked 
and  humbled  the  violence  of  the  rio- 
ters.   At  the  same  time  the  American 
board  published  the  names  of   the 
traders  and  masters  of  vessels  engaged 
in  the  riots,  and  also  of  the  American 
merchants  who  persisted  in  sending 
into  that  country  the  prohibited  car- 
goes.    This  completed  the  triumph  of 
the  efforts  of  the  natives  af^er  good 
order  and  morals,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  Sandwich  Islands  were  perhaps 
the  most  temperate   colony   in    the 
globe.* 

It  will  now  be  necessary  that  we 
should  investigate  the  causes  and  ulti- 
mate tendency  of  these  proceedings, 
and  the  light  in  which  they  should 
be  regarded  by  Protestants,  the  friends 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In  a 
case  including  so  many  iniquities,  it 
is    perhaps   unnecessary  to  say  any 


thine  of  a  question  of  good  taste  and 
genUemanly  feeling  wriich  would  be 
thrown  away  upon  the  parties  con^ 
cemed.  We  might  however  inquire 
why  the  French  priests  have  selected 
two  groups  of  islands,  already  Chris- 
tian and  improving;— -there  were 
surely  abundance  of  unoccupied  hea- 
then tribes  on  which  they  might  try 
the  effects  of  their  religion,  and  en* 
deavour,  by  honourable  means,  to  ex« 
eel  their  rivals.  The  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  has  laboured  for  the 
welfare  of  Tahiti  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  expended  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  in  its  benevolent 
and  most  prosperous  exertions  to  dif- 
fuse the  blessings  of  the  religion  of 
the  Bible  through  the  Society  islands* 
The  state  of  society  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  was  such  as  could  not  but  be 
contemplated  with  pleasure,  not  mere- 
ly by  a  Christian,  but  by  any  one  who 
had  a  heart  to  be  pleased  with  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-men.  The  fol- 
lowing statement,  taken  from  a  source 
which  no  one  will  accuse  of  bigotry  in 
such  matters,  affords  a  condensed  view 
of  what  this  fine  group  of  islands 
owe  to  the  labours  of  the  Christian 
missionary.f 

^*  In  May,  1840,  twenty  years  after 
the  missionaries  landed  at  the  islands* 
there  were  in  the  whole  group,  nine- 
teen native  churches,  numbering  18,450 
communicants  of  good  standing.  Up- 
wards of  800  natives  have  died  in  full 
communion  and  profession  of  faith. 
There  were  nearly  6,000  baptized  chil- 
dren ;  and  during  the  year  1840,  there 
were  12,000  Christian  marriages  and 
1,700  baptisms.  There  were  200 
common  schools,  with  14,000  scholars, 
of  whom  10,000  are  able  to  read. 
Besides  these  common  schools,  there  is 
a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  native 
preachers,  and  alarre  number  of  board* 
ing-schoob  both  lor  boys  and  girls. 
These  schools  all  owe  their  institution 
to  the  missionaries,  and  are  either 
taught  by  the  missionaries,  or  by 
persons  educated  under  their  care. 
Printing  in  the  Hawaian  language  is 
extensively  done.  It  was  hSsgun  by 
the  missionaries,  and  is  still  carried 
on  under  the  care  and  patronage  of 
the  American  board.  Durinff  the 
year  1840,  there  were  printea  and 
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bound  in  that  language,  upwards  of 
100,000  copies  of  books  treating  upon 
all  subjects ;  arithmetic,  geography, 
general  knowledge  and  science,  the 
general  laws  and  local  regulations  of 
the  government,  as  well  as  the  Scrip* 
tures,  and  works  more  strictly  theo. 
logical.  Several  stone  meeting-houses 
have  been  built  by  the  natives,  and 

food  houses  are  common.  Roads  and 
ridges  are  fast  improving.  A  con- 
stitution and  a  complete  code  of  laws 
are  preparing  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  an  American  gentleman,  who 
was  formerly  a  missionary,  but  re- 
signed his  office,  in  order  that  the 
mission  might  be  entirely  disconnected 
from  the  civil  power."  We  may  now 
ask  what  right  has  France,  with  her 
infidel  officers  and  intriguing  priests, 
to  disturb  and  interrupt  the  steady 
progress  of  the  Gospel  of  morality, 
civilization,  and  commerce,  among 
the  most  interesting  and  improvable 
of  the  Oceanic  family  ?  The  commer- 
cial interests  of  France  in  the  Pacific 
are  contemptible  compared  with  those 
of  England  and  America.  And  by 
what  strange  inversion  of  morality  is 
it  that  France  is  incessantlv  insulted, 
while  England  and  America  have  never 
complained  of  the  native  governments, 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  has 
condemned  the  disgraceful  conduct 
of  its  own  subjects  ?  However, 
such  things  may  be  overdone,  and 
the  vile  associations  with  which  the 
spread  of  Romanism  in  Polynesia  is 
now  irretrievably  connected,  may  be 
rendered  a  powerful  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  Protestants. 

The  matter  may  be  viewed  in  ano- 
ther and  very  important  light.  Ori- 
^nally  the  priests  were  expelled  from 
Tahiti  and  Hawaii,  im  virtue  of  a  law 
which  permitted  no  one  to  settle  on  the 
islands  without  the  permission  of  the 
government.  Now,  not  to  speak  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  interference  of  the 
French  in  this  matter  (the  interference 
of  a  government  which  punishes  any 
twenty  Protestants  who  dare  to  hold  a 
prayer  meeting),  one  should  think  that 
when  toleration  for  popery  was  secured 
all  cause  of  complaint  was  removed. 
Had  the  priests  been  then  left  to  make 
the  best  of  their  cause  we  should  have 
thought  little  of  the  matter,  and  felt 
no  fear  for  the  result,  a  healthy,  and 
intellectual,  and  scriptural  faith  would 


infallibly  have  carried  the  day  against 
the  idle  superstitions  of  our  modern 
polytheism.  But  an  attack  was  made 
on  the  liberty  of  conscience,  when  the 
influence  of  a  government  of  thirty 
millions  of  men  was  thrown  into  the  one 
scale,  while  the  other  contained  only 
the  contributions  and  influence  of  an 
humble  Christian  association.  The 
harassing  vexations  to  which  the 
native  government  were  exposed,  the 
pillaging  of  their  resources,  the  forcing 
upon  them  of  immoral  and  ruinous 
practices,  as  in  the  compulsory  intro- 
duction of  brandy,  and  the  insults 
offered  to  the  American  missionaries 
in  Hawaii  were  all  so  many  efforts  to 
ruin  their  labours,  and  to  encourage 
the  intrigues  of  their  opponents. 

There  is  another  grave  considera- 
tion connected  with  this  subject  well 
deserving  our  notice.  Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  population 
of  the  Polynesian  regions  has  been 
diminishing  with  a  fearfully  rapid  ratio. 
The  present  inhabitants  of  Tahiti  and 
Rimeo  amount  to  about  twelve  thou- 
sand, or  nearly  a  seventieth  of  what  their 
population  was  in  the  time  of  Cook. 
It  is  certiun  that  this  progress  towards 
extinction,  whose  rapid  approach  had 
alarmed  even  the  natives  themselves, 
received  a  check  when  they  embraced 
Christianity.  For  a  few  years  after 
this  beneficent  event  no  numerical  in- 
crease was  apparent,  for  this  obvious 
reason  that  great  numbers  of  the  more 
aged  had  no  families :  at  last,  however, 
the  births  began  to  exceed  the  deaths, 
the  population  is  increasing,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our  opi- 
nion that  the  very  existence  of  those 
nations  is  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Gospel  among  them.  The  causes 
of  extinction,  we  have  already  stated, 
were  spirituous  liquors  and  vice,  the 
one  destroyed  the  existing  race,  and 
the  other  rendered  the  future  inex- 
istent.  In  Tahiti,  under  the  French 
rule,  we  fear  even  more  than  the  spread 
of  superstition  awaits  the  unfortunate 
race,  already  Moerenhout,  the  French 
consul,  is  letting  loose  a  deluge  of  in- 
toxicating  liquors  upon  a  doomed  race« 
and  a  garrison  of  two  hundred  men 
will  soon  arrive  to  demoralize  the 
islands.  In  short,  the  French  consul 
and  admiral  on  the  one  hand,  with 
their  priests  on  the  other,  making  this 
irruption  upon  an  inoffensive  people 
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reminds  uiof  Milton's  account  of  the 
intrusion  of  death  and  sin  into  the 
primeTal  abode  of  our  race. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  these 
strange  transactions  are  not  difficult  to 
discover.  No  one  will  be  simple 
enough  to  believe  that  piety  or  reli- 
gions motives  actuated  the  French 
government  in  these  crusades  to  the 
antipodes.  We  would  as  soon  expect 
that  the  Religious  Tract  Society  should 
publish  a  cheap  edition  of  Yolney*s 
Catechism.  In  ract,  it  is  purely  a  poll* 
tical  speculation  in  which  any  other 
form  of  religion  would  have  been  em- 
ployed as  readily  as  the  Roman,  pro- 
vided it  proved  itself  an  equally  effica- 
cious instrument  to  bring  about  the 
ends  sought  for.  We  believe  there 
are  two  objects  more  particularly 
aimed  at,  and  also  that  the  forcing  of 
priests  and  brandy  on  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  is  only  a  small  part  of  a  very 
comprehensive  scheme.  One  object 
of  this  propagandism  is  what  may  be 
called  a  dynastic  one.  We  believe 
there  is  but  little  attachment  to  the 
Orleans  family  in  France,  while  it 
is  viewed  with  rooted  aversion  by  that 
^eat  part  of  the  nation  which  calls 
Itself  liberal — and  in  truth,  Louis 
Philippe  occupies  a  lonely  position 
more  removed  from  the  sympathies  of 
his  people  than  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
and  Charles  the  Tenth.  As  some 
party  is  better  than  none  the  present 
attempt  is  to  obtain  the  adhesion  of  the 
priest  party,  and  of  course  along  with 
It  the  friendship  of  Rome  and  Vienna, 
tn  this  point*  of  view  it  is  strangely 
instructive  to  take  a  retrospect  of  the 
events  in  France  since  the  reig^  of 
Charles  the  Tenth.  That  unfortunate 
and  most  foolish  prince  was  driven 
from  his  throne  for  attempting  a  frac- 
tion of  what  his  able  successor  has 
accomplished.  No  part  of  Charles* 
conduct  was  more  unpopular  than  his 
devotion  to  an  intolerant  and  bigoted 

Sriesthood,  and  who  could  have  be- 
eved  that  a  few  years  could  scarcely 
have  elapsed  before  his  successor  had 
transplanted  to  the  Tuileries  vigorous 
shoots  of  ohscMrantism  from  Munich 
and  Vienna. 

This  system  of  propagandism  is 
equally  active  in  France  as  in  Poly- 
nesia, and  in  the  former  country  it 
chiefly  manifests  itself  in  hostility  to 
the  Protestants :  and  it  is  a  sad  reflec- 


tion that  the  religious  Ubertiei  of  that 
most  respectable  part  of  the  nation 
were  far  safer  and  better  respected 
under  Charles  the  Tenth  than  under 
Louis  Philippe.     Since  the  three  days, 
as  they  are  called,  the  condition  of  the 
Protestants    has    been    considerably 
deteriorated ;  they  have  been  exposed 
to  ceaseless  annoyances,  if  thev  wish  to 
build  a  new  place  of  worship  every 
obstruction  is  offered,  and  if  they  ven- 
ture to  meet  for  social  worship  they 
are  fined  or  imprisoned.     One  instru- 
ment of  oppression  has  been  in  opera- 
tion  since  1834.     A  law  aimed  at  poli- 
tical associations  was  then  passed,  and 
one  of  its  articles  prohibited,  under 
the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment* 
the  association  of  more  than  twenty 
persons.       Two   judicious    deputiesp 
M.M.  Roger  and  Dubois,  proposed 
that  a  clause  should  be  inserted  ex- 
cepting religious  meetings.     Instead  of 
adopting    this   honest    and   common 
sense  suggestion  M.  Persil,  the  minis- 
ter of  justice,  solemnly  declared  that 
the  law  did  not  relate  to  religious 
meetings  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  ever 
since  the  enactment  came  into  force  it 
has  been  most  unscrupulously  enoployed 
putting  down  every  kind  of  rrotes- 
ti^t  religious  association.     Not  only 
have  the  religious  liberties  of  the  Pro- 
testants been  curtailed,  but  attempts 
have  been  made  to  alter  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  churches  with  the  view 
of  rendering  it  all  but  impossible  to 
erect  new  ones.     All  this  is  done  by  a 
government  which  sends  men-of-wsr 
to  the  antipodes  under  the  pretext  of 
vindicating  the  rights  of  conscience. 

There  is  also  another  olyect  to  be 
ffained  by  this  propagandism,  as  we 
have  stated  the  whole  affair  is  merely 
a  political  speculation,  and  indeed  this 
is  so  far  from  being  disavowed,  is  openly 
and  boldly  proclaimed,  M.  de  Carne, 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, and  a  zealous  propagandist,  in- 
forms us  that  the  maintenance  of  Co" 
tholic  infiuence  in  the  East  is  insepa^ 
rahly  united  to  the  influence  of  France* 
Nor  has  it  been  or  can  it  ever  be  other- 
wise ;  the  Romish  religion  b  essentially 
political ;  its  head  is  the  monarch  of  a 
second-rate  kingdom,  and  its  members 
everywhere  must  profess  allegiance  to 
an  Italian  prince  as  well  as  to  their 
native  sovereign.  In  this  respect  the 
contrast  with  Protestant  missions  ia 
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remarkable :  tb«y  are  merely  associa- 
tions of  Christians  ;  they  defray  their 
ownexpensesf  manage  their  own  affairsi 
and  the  government  takes  no  cogni- 
zance of  their  acts,  and  extends  to 
their  missionaries  no  other  protection 
than  that  due  to  British  subjects; 
and  further,  as  each  denomination 
supports  its  own  missions,  it  b  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  system  there  can  be  no  political 
intrigues,  nor  any  subserviency  to  the 
aims  of  government.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Romish  monastic  orders 
have  ever  been  employed  both  by 
France  and  Spain  with  political  views. 
In  Spanish  America  the  concjuerors 
destroyed  the  national  spirit  and 
ruined  the  political  systems  of  the 
Indian  empires ;  but  the  business  was 
only  half  done,  until  the  intellect 
of  the  natives  had  been  prostrated, 
and  the  memory  of  their  ancient  in- 
dependence efifaced  by  the  lessons  of 
the  priests.  It  is,  however,  in  Canada, 
vhile  under  the  French,  that  this  is 
best  seen ;  for  that  province,  in  contact 
with  the  frontiers  of  the  English  co- 
lonies, gave  ample  scope  for  the  ac* 
tivity  and  dexterity  of  the  Jesuits. 
Durmg  the  period  we  allude  to  these 
fathers  were  as  essential  for  the  de- 
fence of  Canada  as  its  fortifications 
and  artillery.  The  great  use  of 
the  Jesuits  was,  to  bring  over  the 
Indian  tribes  to  the  French  alliance, 
to  detach  as  many  Indians  as  possible 
from  the  English  interest.  During 
the  period  we  allude  to  it  might  be 
said  of  Uie  worthy  fathers  what  is  siud 
of  the  Brahmins  of  India,  that  there 
was  no  mischief  or  intrigue  set  agoing 
of  which  they  were  not  the  prime 
movers.  Kalm*  the  intelligent  Swedish 
traveller,  who  visited  Canada  in  1749, 
describes  these  propagandists  very 
correctly.  "  The  Jesuits,"  he  says, 
*'  are  of  g^reat  use  to  their  king ;  for 
they  are  frequently  able  to  persuade 
the  Indians  to  break  their  treaty  with 
the  English ;  make  war  upon  them ; 
to  bring  their  furs  to  the  -French,  and 
not  to  permit  the  English  to  come 
among  them.  But  there  is  some 
danger  attending  these  attempts  ;  for 
when  the  Indians  are  in  liquor,  they 
sometimes  kill  the  missionaries  who 
live  among  them,  calling  them  spies, 
or  excusing  themselves  by  saying  that 
the  brandy  had  killed  them.'^    In  the 


hbtory  of  the  Jesuits  in  Canada  we 
must  say  that  the  accounts  published 
by  members  of  their  own  order  are 
complete  tissues  of  falsehood,  even 
when  the  narrator  speaks  from  per- 
sonal knowledge.  We  shall  eive  a 
specimen  of  the  Canadian  Jesuits. 
Charlevoix,  himself  a  Jesuit,  and 
probably  residing  in  Canada  at  the 
time,  ffives  the  following  martyrology 
of  Father  Rasle,  who  was  killed  by 
Massachuset's  men  :  "  Father  Charle- 
voix tells  us  that  the  Jesuit  was  shot 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  along  with 
seven  Indians,  who  offered  their  bodies 
as  a  protection  for  his.  Thus  died 
this  kind  shepherd,  giving  his  life  for 
his  sheep;  thus  was  a  priest  treated 
in  his  mission  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.** 
This  is  a  specimen  of  what  is  to  be 
found  in  every  number  of  Annals  of 
the  Faith.  The  following  is  the  cor- 
rect account : — The  good  father  was 
incessantly  stirring  up  the  Abenaki 
Indians  to  make  war  upon  the  English. 
When  hi^  papers  were  examined  after 
his  death,  it  was  found  that  he  was  in 
correspondence  with  M.  De  Vau- 
dreuil,  the  governor  of  Canada,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  up  trouble  to 
the  New  Englanders.  As  to  dying  at 
the  cross,  so  far  from  it,  he  retired 
to  his  wigwam,  and  in  the  first  place, 
he  endeavoured  to  kill  an  English 
captive  in  the  cabin,  a  boy  of  fourteen 
years ;  he  shot  him  through  the  thigh« 
and  stabbed  him  in  several  places, 
although  he  afterwards  recovered. 
An  officer  forced  open  the  wigwam, 
and  shot  the  father  through  the  head. 
We  have  quoted  this  as  an  illustration 
of  the  occupations  of  these  propa? 
gandists,  and  the  usual  character  of 
their  martyrdoms.  The  same  system 
of  unblushing  falsehood  is  in  use  at 
the  present  day;  and  the  priests  in 
Tahiti  write  home  to  their  superiors 
for  publication  after  the  following 
style: — that  the  English  missionaries 
assemble  the  people  in  their  chapel, 
and  instead  of  preaching  exhibit,  by  a 
magickmUnh  the  pope  and  the  Catholic 
priests  burning  the  Protestants  in  a 
furnace. 

That  enormous  system  of  fraud 
and  imposture  the  rropaganda  has 
existed  in  France  under  various 
forms  and  with  various  fortunes 
since  1655.  At  present  it  is  in 
part  supported  by  government  grants^ 
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and  In  part  by  contributions.  The 
income  of  this  association  amounted 
in  1841  to  about  £142^000,  collected 
throughout  the  papal  countries.  In 
1841  the  contribution  from  Ireland 
amounted  to  nearly  £8,000.  Scot- 
land, howcTer,  is  in  a  bad  case ;  she 
is  fairly  in  partUnu  infideUunif  and  so 
far  from  contributing,  required  a 
grant  of  about  one  thousand  pounds  to 
remove  the  woeful  spiritual  destitution 
of  the  descendants  of  the  covenanters. 
That  this  is  a  political  as  well  as  a 
Romish  association  is  admitted  by  its 
friends  as  well  as  its  opponents ;  and 
nnder  this  important  met  some  very 
serious  considerations  arise.  A  vast 
number  of  missionaries  are  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  to  the  east,  and  all 
of  course  sent  from  France,  and  of 
course  so  many  political  agents  for 
that  country.  Such  being  the  case, 
we  would  suggest  to  our  generous  but 
mistaken  countrymen,  whether  it  is  in 
ffood  taste,  or  consistent  with  unsullied 
loyalty  to  contribute  along  with  a 
foreign  government  for  purposes  be- 
yond the  propagation  of  religion.  It 
IS  humiliating  to  be  gulled  in  this  man- 
ner ;  and  why  do  they,  if  they  wish 
to  spread  their  faith,  not  insist  that 
the  directors  of  the  plan  should  reside 
in  Dublin,  and  thus  place  their  loyalty 
beyond  suspicion.  The  occupation  of 
Tahiti  is  an  event  of  no  political  or 
commercial  importance :  a  more  value- 
less colony  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  Sandwich  Islands : 
they  occupy  a  midway  station  between 
Chma  and  America;  they  afford  an 
asylum  to  the  South-sea  whalers  and 
vessels  passing  between  Asia  and 
America.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
their  importance  will  rise  yearly,  in 


proportion  as  the  China  trade  in- 
creases. The  occupation  of  these 
islands  by  France  would,  in  the  event 
of  war,  give  her  great  influence  in  the 
Pacific ;  it  would  be  to  her^what  the 
Mauritius  was  with  respect  to  the 
Indian  Ocean — a  nest  of  privateers. 
The  government  of  the  Umted  States 
are  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  we  suspect  their  efforts 
will  rescue  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
But  there  is  another  circumstance 
deserving  of  notice :  it  is  obvious  that 
no  Briton  can  in  any  way  abet  the 
efforts  of  France;  he  may  remain 
inactive,  but  he  cannot  exert  himself 
against  his  country.  Now,  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  deserves  to  be 
remembered :  Ireland  sends  a  contri- 
bution of  eiffht  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  to  the  French  Propaganda; 
and  these  funds  have  furnished  and 
sent  out  Father  Short,  and  Father 
Walsh,  both  Irishmen,  two  inde- 
fatigable agents  in  the  interest  of 
France  in  the  Sandwich  Islands;  or 
in  other  words,  their  loyalty  to  iJieir 
queen,  and  patriotism  towards  their 
native  land,  is  as  dust  in  the  balance, 
compared  with  thdr  zeal  for  the  pope, 
or  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
France.  We  shall  conclude  with  a 
single  remark — It  is  possible  that  the 
doings  in  Tahiti  may  bring  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cause. 
For  many  years  the  dissenters  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  have  been  the  sup- 
porters of  the  political  claims  of  the 
Romanists.  The  cause  of  Tahiti  is 
taken  up  by  the  dissenters ;  and  may 
not  a  Protestant  re-action  in  England 
prove  too  high  a  price  for  a  triumph 
of  popery  at  the  antipodes  ? 
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FRENCH    LI TERATDaE— COUNT   ALFRED   DE    VIGNT. 

[The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  literary  life  and  labours  of  Count 
Alfred  de  Vigny,  the  Editor  presents  to  his  readers  as  an  appropriate 
introduction  of  that  distinguished  writer  to  the  pages  of  the  Dublin 
Universitt  Magazine. — ^Ed.] 


It  is  too  much  the  habit  of  French 
authors  of  the  day  to  look  to  present 
profit  and  present  applause  by  descend- 
inff  to  please  the  vitiated  taste  of  the 
public^  rather  than  by  striving  to 
elevate  it  to  a  higher  and  purer  stan- 
dardy  to  secure  the  gratitude  due  to 
those  who  teach  an  ennobling  lesson, 
and  that  better  fame  which  lights  a 
grave* 

The  feuilleton  novelists  have  of  late, 
by  yielding  to  this  taste,  so  increased 
its  demands  that  it  is  hard  to  say  what 
may  be  in  future  sufficiently  spicy  to 
create  a  sensation  on  the  deadened 
palate  of  the  devourers.  The  daily 
necessity  of  something  striicing  for 
breakfast,  has  so  caused  them  to  ring 
the  changes  on  the  various  and  most 
revolting  modes  of  breaking  the  ten 
commandments,  that  it  may  be  feared 
ere  long  that  no  criminal  will  be  found 
sufficiently  atrocious  to  excite  interest. 
We  may  not  deny  that  this  kind  of 
literature  carries  with  it  the  tempta- 
tion of  gain  with  little  toil  and  a  large 
auditorv,  as  ''horrible  murders"  in 
newspapers  are  read  by  a  numerous 
class,  though  scarcely  to  its  instruction 
or  advantage.  Nor  is  this  fact,  taken 
alone  and  not  outliving  novelty,  a 
proof  of  merit.  Genius  must  neces- 
sarily find  round  itself  a  more  circum- 
scribed circle  than  belongs  to  medio- 
crity— the  mob  which  hails  the  last  will 
shout  and  pass  by  ;  the  few  who  form 
the  first  will  be  disciples  to  dissemi- 
nate the  laws  of  that  power  which  is 
their  centre,  and  like  the  sun  first  gilds 
the  clouds  which  envelope  it,  and  then 
disperses  them.  The  feuilleton  writer 
may  belong  to  the  turf,  loiter  behind 
the  scenes  of  the  opera,  live  in  those 
various  crowds  which  furnish  the 
scandalous  stories  or  delicate  allusions 
which  form  his  staple  commodity.  For 
the  audience  he  chooses,refiection  would 
be  a  work  of  supererogation ;  and  style 


is  out  of  the  question  to  a  man  who 
has  passed  the  day  in  a  whurl,  and 
notes  down  its  anecdotes  after  supper 
and  champagne,  or  selects  a  heroine* 
in  an  unhappv  class  of  females  to  whom 
Parent  du  Uhatelet  consecrated  a  phi- 
lanthropic work,  and  finds  a  vocabu- 
lary in  Vidocq*s  memoirs  of  theft  and 
murder.  Study  and  occasional  soli- 
tude are  necessary  to  those  who  would 
send  down  a  name  and  a  voice  along 
wi  th  their  land's  language.  The  analysis 
of  human  motive,  the  fathoming  the 
human  heart  are  not  to  be  accom- 
plished at  this  railroad  speed,  or  where 
two  or  three  novels  march  forward 
in  line  like  the  rank  and  file  of  a  com- 
pany, with  the  printer's  devil  shouting 
the  word  of  command.  The  man  who 
makes  himself  a  trade,  bears  lighter 
charge  than  he  who  performs  a  mis- 
sion. Thus,  when  we  find  a  writer 
who  takes  the  steep  path,  only  because 
it  leads  to  a  height  where  the  air  is 
pure  and  the  prospect  broad,  rather 
than  gallop  along  the  smooth  road  to 
the  market  town,  we  stop  to  do  him 
homage.  Alfred  de  Vigny  is  of  these ; 
and  therefore  his  style  has  remained 
polished,  and  his  inspiration  pure. 
There  is  a  growing  and  perilous  love 
of  biography  and  description  which  is 
one  of  the  thorns  of  celebrity,  and 
makes  scratches  deep  and  venemous— 
we  are  infected  with  it  ourselves.  It 
is  natural  to  gaze  on  the  likeness  of  a 
brow  where  the  thought  which  binds 
us  in  its  spell  once  had  a  dwelling. 
There  is  no  incident  in  a  great  man's 
life  so  small  that  we  would  not  wish  it 
recorded ;  nor  do  we  think  the  life  and 
works  of  an  author  can  be  things  apart, 
the  one  remaining  veiled,  during  the 
dissection  of  the  other.  Still  it  is  only 
death  which  should  lay  bare  and  make 
their  affinity  known,  close  as  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be,  and  that  the  stain  on  the 
page  will  usually  reflect  some  blot  upon 
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the  scutcheon  ;  and  even  were  the  pri- 
vate hours  of  Alfred  de  Yigny*s  life 
known  to    us,  we  would  forbear   to 
touch  on  them,  leaving  indiscretion  to 
his  friends  or  his  enemies,  neither  of 
which  dangerous  class  has  as  yet,  we 
believe^  attempted  to  cast  shade  over 
them.     Thus,  when  we  say,  he  is  of  an 
ancient  family,  born  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  his  early 
years  passed  in  an  old  chateau  under 
the  eye  of  his  mother,  who,  like  those 
of  other  men  who  have  risen  to  emi- 
nence, was  a  woman  of  high  accom- 
plishment and  masculine  mind ;  that 
his  uncle  was  shot  at  Quiberon,  and 
that,  a  soldier  himself  as  his  forefathers 
had  been,  he  entered  the  *'  compagnies 
rouges,  desmousquetaires"  as  a  boy  in 
1814,    passing    afterwards    into    the 
garde  royale,  and  thence  into .  an  in- 
fantry regiment,  remaining  there  till 
he  quitted  the  service  on  his  marriage, 
we  hold  the  information  sufficient.  As 
to  the  innocent  curiosity  which  would 
know  whether  a  poet  possesses  the  ex- 
terior set  down  by  imagination,  as  fit- 
ting case  for  such  high  faculty,  we 
would  willingly  gratify  it  if  we  could  ; 
but  the  fact  that  he  is  fair-haired  and 
has  aristocratic  features  must  suffice 
here  also,  for  he  leads  a  life  of  volun- 
tary retirement,  and  after  all  one  can- 
not catch  a  poet  in  the  street  to  da- 
guerreotype him,  nor  hunt  him  like  a 
wild  animal,  though  truly  the  rhymes 
which  sweep  their  floods  over  France 
and  England,  prove  him  to  be  a  rare 
one.  His  first  published  volume  is  that 
containing  his  **  poems."     At  an  age 
when  few  young  men  are  inclined  to 
study,  and  in  a  profession  which  throws 
barriers  in  its  way,  he  completed  an 
education  already  severe,  of  which  the 
sciences  formed  a  distinguished  part, 
and  produced  these  poems  ;  inspiring 
himself  on  the  old  classic  authors,  and 
the  Bible,  which  throughout  his  mili- 
tary life  was  his  constant  companion,  or 
drawing  on  the  fresh  sources  of  his  own 
mind,  as  well  for  matter  as  for  manner. 
The  longest  of  these,  Eloa,  is  in  three 
cantos — the    personages    angels,    the 

Eure  and  the  fallen — the  scene  laid  in 
eaven ;  but  the  poet's  imagination  has 
led  him  far  from  that  of  Milton  or 
Dante  ;  he  has  the  merit  of  avoiding 
to  imitate  their  defects  and  their 
beauties.  We  have  here  no  angels 
militant ;  no  blessed  spirits  lodged  in 
the  eyelashes  of  a  celestial  bird  thus 
made  of  happy  souls,  by  the  process  of 


reward  diminished  to  fractions.     His 
heaven  is  rather  a  better  earth,  bask- 
ing in  divine  smiles.     Difficult  as  was 
the  subject,  it  is  treated  with  origi- 
nality,   and    the    interest    sustained 
throughout.     There  are  passages  we 
would  fain  quote  ;  the  description  of 
Eloa's  flight  for  instance,  when  she 
first  spreads  her  wings  and,  quitting 
her  bright  home,  advances  into  space 
wondering  at  the  effect  of  h^  own 
presence,  when  her  plumes  in  her  pas- 
sage touch  a  world^''  At  the  hatred 
quenched,  the  prisoned  freed,  the  exile 
returned."     The  whole  of  the  third 
canto  is  of  a  beauty  which  the  most 
prosaic  of  us  will  acknowledge,  and 
prosaic  we  are  g^own,  perhaps  from 
the  nature  of  the  commodity  which  so 
often  usurps  poetry's  name.     Indeed, 
to  make  extracts  from  all  these  poems 
would  be  justice  to  the  author,  and  a 
task  of  pleasure  to  ourselves ;  and  if 
we  forbear,  it  is  because  compelled  by 
want  of  space  to  the  omission.     They 
are  not  a  repetition  of  the  same  sound, 
echoed  from  valley  to  mountain,  from 
mountain  to  river,  distinguishable  only 
as  each  is  feebler  than  tbe  one  before, 
but  having  had  one  common  origin.  Va- 
rious in  form  and  colouring,  solemOs 
graceful,  passionate,  it  is  not  in  a  few 
brief  lines  we  can  offer  them  their  tri- 
bute due,  or  call  up  their  images  even 
vaguely.    The  stern  and  solitary  gran- 
deur of   "  Moise"   mourning  before 
heaven  over  his  own  mightiness— the 
youngest  angel,  "  Eloa,''  pure  emann^ 
tion  of  a  divine  tear,  sprung  from  the 
pity  which  exaggerated  to  sin,  causes 
her  fall-r-the  «  woman  taken  in  adul- 
tery," saved  from  a  violent  death  to 
expiate  her  crime  by  a  more  enduring 
agony — the  wild    vengeance    of   the 
deserted  Spanish  bride — and  thesailor's 
love  for  his  graceful  and  gallant  fri- 
gate, which  when  the  combat  was  nigh 
"  warned  him  with  a  peculiar  motion" — 
and  the  despair  of  the  martyr  whose 
iron  mask  maddened  his  youth  and 
tortured  his  age,  and  stifles  the  last 
sighs  which  it  changes  to  blasphemy, 
while  the  other  martyr,  the  monk, 
kneels  by  his  side  replying  to  his  bitter 
murmur — '<  'Twas  perhaps  a  king"— . 
**  The   Saviour  was  God  1'*    and  the 
tales  of  the    *'  Amans  de   Montmo- 
rency," of  the  love  stronger  than  death, 
and  forgetful  of  eternity. 

It  is  strange  that  the  whole  of  Al- 
fred de  Vigny's  works  have  not  been 
translated  into  English  as  into  other 
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languages^  stnce  their  merit  is  acknow- 
ledged in  England  by  all  familiar  with 
the  author's  native  tongue.     Scott  said 
that  ''  Cinq  Mars"  had  prevented  his 
writing  a  novel  with  Richelieu  for  his 
hero.     Sir  £.   Lytton  Bulwer,  in  a 
note  to  his  tragedy,  acknowledges  a 
debt  incurred  to  the  French  writer  \ 
General  Napier  has  quoted  the  story  of 
**  Laurette"  from  ♦'  Servitude  et  Gran- 
deur Militaires*'  in  his  «  Lights  and  Sha- 
dows of  Military  Life ;"  but  the  works 
have  not  been  published  collectively, 
though  they  would  go  far  to  prove  the 
mistake  of  the  assertioniwhich  condemns 
all  French  literature  as  corrupt  in  its 
nature,  and  injurious  in  its  tendency,  or 
would  force  us  at  least  to  acknowledge  an 
exception.   The  novel  of  "Cinq  Mars," 
so  highly  appreciated  by  Scott,  is  of 
these  volumes  the  one  best  known  in 
England,  though  notwithstanding  its 
power,  and  the  graphic  truth  of  its 
characters,  those  which  followed  may 
claim  even  higher  mention.  The  struc- 
ture of  "  Stello,"  and  "  Servitude  et 
Grandeur  Militaires,"  is  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same,  and  peculiar  to  their 
author  ;  but  while  **  Stello"  is  fraught 
with  the  bitterness  which   comes  to 
the  lip  from  a  heart  revolted  by  injus- 
tice, and  rising  up  to  do  it  battle,  the 
tone    of   "  Servitude   et    Grandeiu*" 
speaks  the  mournful  calm  of  the  man 
resigned  to  that  which  is  his  portion. 
In  both  there  are  three  tales  bearing 
out  one  idea.     In  **  Stello"  the  style 
of  these  changes  according  to  the  epoch 
each  recalls.     More  ornamented  and 
elaborate  for  Louis    the    Fifteenth's 
luxurious  court,  and  the  story  of  Gil- 
bert ;  graver   and    more    solemn  in 
accordance  with  the  puritanic  atmos- 
phere which  surrounds  Kitty  Bell ;  of 
ruder  strength  to  echo  the  **  terror" 
of  1793.     Still  the  three  voices  chant 
one  dirge. — Stello  the  poet  born  under 
a  fortunate  star,  but  suffering  from 
irritability  of  nerve  and  depression  of 
spirit,  and  the  impassible  and  pitiless 
Docteur  Noir,  are  the  two  chief  actors, 
their  philosophical  and  critical  conver- 
sation broken  by  the  beautiful  stories 
which,  as  we  said  before,  come  to  illus- 
trate the    point  on  which  the  book 
turns. 

Between  these  two  personages  there 
seems  to  exist  a  close  affinity,  as  be- 
tween head  and  heart ;  and  inasmuch 
as  Stello  has  often  much  of  the  pro- 
fundity of  the  Docteur  Noir,  and  the 


Docteur  a  touch  of  the  quick  feeling 
of  Stello,  we  sometimes  rancy  we  are 
listening  to  the  various  arguments  of 
the  same  person,  as  we  meet  him  in 
the  cold  hour  of  his  judgment,  or  the 
warm  one  of  his  credulity.     In  the 
opening  chapter,    afflicted  and    cast 
down,  Stello  is  ready  to  devote  him* 
self  for  a  political  opinion,  and  ''write 
in  the  interest  of  a  sublime  form  of 
government,"  which  he  is  about  to  de- 
tail to  the  Docteur  Noir,  who,  to 
guard  him  from  this  temptation,  as 
from  slavery  to  the  fantasies  of  a  party, 
signifies  his  intention  of  telling  three 
anecdotes  having  reference  to  an  abso* 
lute  monarchy,  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  a  republic  ;  and  then  follow, 
interspersed  with  the  deep  reflections 
of  Stello,  and  the  acute  conclusions  of 
his  companion,  the  three  stories  of  the 
Poet    Gilbert,  who  in    hunger   and 
despair  swallowed  a  key  ;  of  Chatter- 
ton,  who  *drank    poison  \  of  Andre 
Chenier,  who  died  on  the  guillotine  $ 
while  Stello  thus  resumes  the  idea  of 
the  work — "  Of  these  three  forms  of 
government — the   first  fears  us,  the 
second  disdains  as  useless,  the  third 
hates  and  would  level  us,  as  an  aristo- 
cratic superiority."     It  shows  forth 
as  **  Moise"  had  done  before,  the  lack 
of  sympathy  and  fellowship,  the  neces- 
sary solitude  of  those  who  are,  as  re- 
gards themselves  and  mankind,  beacons 
and  rocks,  burning  amid  storms  and 
darkness,  to  warn  from  the  barrenness 
which  is  their  dwelling,  and  the  gulf 
which  is  around  them.      We  would 
call  attention  to  the  fine  essays  scat- 
tered through  the  work,  on  the  march 
of  revolutions,  and  their  tendency  to 
elevate  mediocrity;  on  the  perpetual 
ostracism,  that   bridle  which   Bacon 
said,  keeps  men  within  bounds,  <'  Na- 
tural to  the  nameless  multitude,  bora 
enemy  to  names  $"  on  the  nature  and 
mission    of   the    imaginative  writer, 
who  must  stand  apart  and  strive  con- 
scientiously, content  to  bear  neglect, 
nay,  contempt ;    to  hear    his  power 
questioned  and  his  inability  asserted, 
since  while  elevating  the  soul  he  has 
no  visible  effect  on  the  body ;  and  to 
be  thus  appreciated  even  by  the  sage 
among  the  nations,  as  Tasso  by  Mon- 
taigne, as  Homer  by  Plato. 

We  would  gladly  give  an  extract 
from  the  first  tale.  The  sketch  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  Trianon,  and 
Mademoiaelle  de  Coolanges,  the  fairest 
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and  weakest  of  the  king*s  mistresses, 
and  the  repulse  received  from  the  mo- 
narch by  the  Docteur  Noir,  in  return 
for  his  prayer  for  Gilbert,  who  is 
crazed  and  dying,  are  admirably 
drawn  ;  yet  we  must  pass  over  this 
and  even  the  next  story,  though  Kitty 
Bell  is  the  most  beautiful  and  pure 
creation  in  modern  French  literature— 
in. our  opinion  the  most  ably  drawn  of 
Alfi'ed  de  Vigny's  female  characters — 
she  belongs  to  that  better  truth,which| 
according  to  his  own  rules  given  in  the 
fine  preface  "  Sur  la  verite  dans  I'art,'* 
should  chiefly  shine  in  the  romance 
writer's  magic  circle — simple  and  not 
silly,  devout  and  yet  humble,  her  only 
fall  is  to  die.  To  Kitty  Bell  we  will 
return  in  our  mention  of  the  drama  of 
Chatterton,  drawn  by  the  author  from 
his  own  tale,  and,  in  the  impossibility 
of  quoting  from  all,  select  portions 
from  the  story  of  Andi;e  Chenier, 
guillotined  in  1794.  His  brother,  Ma- 
rie Joseph,  was  unjustly  accused  of 
having  contributed  to  his  ruin,  or  at 
least  of  having  allowed  it.  Andre,  in 
a  good  cause,  was  violent  and  enthu- 
siastic, imprudent  from  self-abnegation 
and  straignt-forwardness  of  character. 
Became  an  adversary  of  the  Jacobins, 
of  whom  he  had  been  the  adherent,  it 
was  in  the  course  of  paper  disputes 
that  a  coolness  arose  between  himself 
and  Joseph,  who  remained  their  par- 
tisan longer.  But  it  was  never  more 
than  coolness ;  and  while  Andre  wrote 
constantly  and  courageously  in  the 
name  of  order  and  the  law,  he  ex- 
cepted his  brother  from  attacks  so 
unguarded,  that  after  the  10th  of 
August,  when  the  Journal  de  Paris, 
as  well  as  its  contributors,  was  pro- 
scribed, the  German  poet  Wieland, 
deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  this 
young  man,  personally  unknown  to 
him,  wrote  to  ask  if  he  had  been 
spared.  Retired  at  a  friend's  house 
in  Passy,  he  thence  continued  to  in- 
veigh against  the  treatment  endured 
by  the  king.  He  prayed  Monsieur  de 
Malesherbes  that  he  might  share  in 
the  honour  of  defending  nim,  and  fell 
ill  of  grief,  when  he  had  been  mur- 
dered. Andre  and  Joseph  were  re- 
conciled, when,  the  6th  January,  1794, 
the  former  was  arrested  by  a  party 
who  came  to  seek  Madame  de  Pasto- 
ret,  and  seized  on  all  found  in  her 
house  as  suspected  also.  Owing  to 
these  circumstances,  his  name  was  pro- 


bably not  inscribed  on  any'  list,  and  he 
might  have  remained  forgotten  had 
no  attention  been  called  towards  hinL 
Joseph's  plan  on  this  subject  was  frus- 
trated by  their  father's  anxiety,  and 
the  death  of  Robespierre,  which  would 
have  set  Andre  free,  took  place  but 
two  days  after  he  had  mounted  the 
scaffold.  These  few  lines  on  Andre 
Chenier  are  possibly  not  superfluous ; 
excepting  by  literary  men  ne  is  not 
sufficiently  known,  even  in  his  own 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  victims  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, as  a  genius  of  high  order  and  a 
noble  and  gallant  young  roan.  The 
pages  which  follow  open  the  story  of 
which  he  is  the  hero ;  the  speaker  is 
the  "  Docteur  Noir,"  still  applying  his 
moral  cure  to  his  patient  Stello : — 

*•  Ninety-four  struck  by  the  clock  of 
the  18th  century,  94,  of  which  every 
minute  was  blooid-stained  and  fiery. 
The  year  of  terror  tolled  horribly  and 
slowly  to  the  seeming  of  earth  and  hea- 
ven, which  listened  in  silence.  One 
might  have  thought  that  some  dread 
power,  untangible  as  a  phantom,  passed 
and  repassed  amon?  men,  so  pallid  were 
their  races,  so  wild  their  eyes,  their 
heads  so  gathered  between  their  shoul- 
ders, knit  as  if  to  hide  and  defend  them. 
Then  men  moved  aside  from  one  ano- 
ther, or  met  abruptly,  like  combatants. 
Their  salute  resembled  an  attack,  their 
■  good-day*  an  insult,  their  smile  a  con- 
vulsion, their  dress  the  tatters  of  a 
mendicant,  their  head-gear  a  rag  soaked 
in  blood,  their  meetings  popiuar  dis- 
turbances, their  families  the  dens  of 
ferocious  and  mistrustful  animals,  their 
eloquence  the  clamour  of  a  market,  their 
love  a  Bohemian  orgie,  their  public  ce- 
remonies ill-cumposed  Roman  tragedies, 
acted  on  provincial  boards,  their  wars 
migrations  of  savage  and  miserable  mul- 
titudes, the  names  of  the  time  Poissarde 
parodies.  But  all  this  was  grand,  be- 
cause, in  the  republican  rout,  if  every 
man  played  for  power,  each  at  least  cast 
his  head  on  the  throw.  For  this  cause 
solel;^,  I  shall  speak  to. you  of  the  men 
of  this  time  more  gravely  than  I  have 
spoken  of  the  others.  If  m^  first  lan- 
guage was  glittermfi^  and  perfumed  as 
the  court  sword  and  nair  powder,  if  the 
second  was  pedantic  and  protracted 
like  the  wig  and  robes  of  an  alderman, 
I  feel  that  here  my  speech  should  be 
strong  and  brief  as  the  blow  of  an  axe, 
which  is  drawn  back  smoking  from  a 
severed  head.  In  the  time  of  which  I 
speak  reigned  democracy.  The  Decem- 
virs, of  whom  the  first  was  Robespierre, 
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were  About  to  end  their  three  months' 
royalty.  They  had  mown  down  around 
them  all  ideas  opposing  that  of  terror. 
On  the  scaifola  of  the  Girondins  they 
bad  crushed  those  of  '  the  pure  love  of 
liberty  ;*  on  that  of  the  Hehertists  those 
of  the  icorskip  of  reanon,  united  with 
mountain  and  raaublican  obscenittj ;  on 
the  scaffold  of  Danton,  they  had  cut 
away  the  last  thought  of  moderation ; 
there  remained  then.  Terror — it  ga?e 
its  name  to  the  epoch.  The  '  Comit^ 
de  salut  public'  marched  freely  along 
the  high  road,  widening  it  with  the 
guillotme.  Robespierre  and  Saint  Just 
conducted  the  rolling  machine ;  the  one 
drew  it  after  him  acting  the  high  priest's 
part,  the  other  urged  it  on  playmg  the 
prophet  of  the  Apocalypse. 

•        •        «        •        ■        . 

**  The  Terrorists  are  of  those  who  have 
often  made  tte  turn  my  eyes  away  ;  now, 
and  for  yon,  I  fix  on  them  again  that 
attentive  and  patient  gaze  which  nothing 
shall  distract  from  their  corpses  till  we 
have  observed  every  thing  there,  even  to 
the  bones  of  the  skeleton.  During  no 
one  year  have  so  many  theories  oeen 
invented  on  the  score  of  these  men,  as 
in  the  course  of  one  dav  of  this  (1832), 
because  in  no  epoch  have  a  greater 
number  fostered  more  hope  and  found 
more  probabilities  of  resembling  and 
imitating  them.  Truly,  a  time  of  re- 
volution is  most  convenient  to  medio- 
crity. When  the  ravings  of  the  voice 
stifle  the  pure  expression  of  thought, 
when  height  of  body  is  more  prized  than 
greatness  of  character — when  the  ha- 
rangue on  the  curb-stone  silences  elo- 
quence at  the  tribune — when  the  insults 
of  public  prints  veil  momentarily  the 
durable  wisdom  of  books — when  a  street 
scandal  makes  a  p^tty  glory  and  a  petty 
name — when  amoitious  old  age  feigns 
that  it  may  trick  them  to  listen  to  the 
beardless  schoolboys  who  inculcate  doc- 
trines— when  the  child  raises  himself  on 
tiptoe  to  preach  to  men — when  lofty 
names  are  shaken  *pclemele  in  sacks  of 
mud  and  drawn  in  the  popular  lottery 
by  the  hands  of  pamphleteers — when  old 
family  shames  become  a  kind  of  honour 
— when  stains  of  blood  make  a  halo 
round  the  brow — on  my  word,  these  are 
good  times.  To  what  mediocrity,  so 
please  you,  shall  it  be  forbidden  to  take 
a  grape  from  this  cluster  of  political 
power,  reputed  so  full  of  riches  and 
glory  ?  What  little  coterie  may  not 
become  a  club  ?  What  club,  assembly  ? 
What  assembly,  comitia  ?  What  comi- 
tia  may  not  grow  to  be  a  senate,  and 
what  senate  may  not  reign  ?  And  could 
these  reic^n  without  the  reigning  of  a 
man?  And  what  waj»  needed?  To 
dare  I    Ah,  the  fine  word !    Is  that  all?      Before  the  door  of  the  infected  guard* 


Yes,  all  I    Courage  then,  empty  heads^ 
shout  and  run,  thus  do  they.' 

The  remainder  of  these  reflectionsy 
and  a  chapter  introducing  us  to  the 
"  Canonnier  Blaireau,"  who  is  one  of 
Mons.  de  Vigny's  most  original  con- 
ceptions, we  pass  over,  as  likewise  a 
scene  between  the  Docteur  Noir  and 
old  Chenier,  who  has  come  to  consult 
bim  on  the  means  to  be  adopted  to 
free  his  son,  sent  bv  the  Duchess  of 
St.  Aignan,  the  fond  and  frail  love  of 
AndrCf  and  who,  as  well  as  the  young 
Demoiselle  de  Coigny,  to  whom  be 
addressed  his  beautinil  ode  of  *'  La 
jeune  Captive,"  shared  his  prison  of 
Saint  Lazare.  The  **  Docteur"  fails 
in  persuading  the  father  to  silence» 
and  leaving  him  suspicious  and  discon- 
tented, is  summoned  to  attend  Robes- 
pierre, but  has  first  time  to  visit  the 
Duchesse  de  St.  Aignan.  We  conti- 
nue our  extracts: — 

**  Saint  Lazare  is  an  old  mud-coloured 
house ;  it  was  formerly  a  priory.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  that 
it  was  finished  only  in  1465,  occupying 
the  place  of  the  old  monastery  of  Samt 
Laurent,  of  which  Gregory  of  Tours 
speaks,  as  ^ou  know,  in  the  ninth  chap- 
ter of  the  sixth  book  of  his  history.  The 
kings  of  France  made  halt  there  twice, 
resting  within  it  on  their  entrance  into 
Paris,  on  their  departure  deposited  there 
on  the  road  to  Saint  Denis.  Opposite 
the  priorv  there  stood,  for  this  purpose, 
a  small  hotel,  of  which  does  not  now 
remain  stone  on  stone,  and  which  was 
called  the  *  Logis  du  Roi'  (the  king's 
dwelling).  The  priory  became  a  bar- 
rack, a  state  prison,  a  house  of  correc- 
tion ;  and  for  the  monks,  soldiers,  con- 
tpiratore^  and  females,  this  foul  building, 
where  all  was,  at  the  time  I  refer  to,  of 
a  gray,  sad  and  sickly  aspect,  has  been 
in  turn,  heightened,  widened,  bolted, 
and  barricaded.  I  required  some  time 
to  arrive  from  the  place  de  la  Revolution 
to  the  me  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  where 
this  prison  stands.  I  reco^ised  it  from 
a  distance  by  a  sort  of  olue  and  red 
remnant,  all  saturated  with  rain,  fas- 
tened to  a  long  black  pole  planted  over 
the  door.  On  a  black  marble  slab,  in 
large  white  letters  was  written  the  in- 
scription common  to  all  public  buildings, 
the  inscription  which  to  me  appeared 
the  epitapn  of  the  nation — 

*  Unlt«,  IndWUtbUit^.  d«  U  SeirablivN. 
£qu«Ut6,  Fntemiti  on  U  Mort.* 
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room,  some  sins-cnlottes,  seated    on 
oaken  benches,  sharpened  their  pikes 
in  the  gutter,  playea  at   Ma  drogue,' 
sang  C^magnole,    and   took  down  a 
street  lamp,  to  replace  it  on  the  lamp 
iron  by  a  man,  who  was  seen  led  along 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  Fauboure 
by  Poissardes  howling  the  *Caira.'    1 
M'as  known  ;  I  was  wanted ;  I  entered ; 
1  knocked  at  a  heavy  door  placed  on 
the  right  hand  beneath  the  archway  ;  it 
half  opened  as  of  Its  own  accord,  and  as 
I  hesitated,  waiting  till  it  should  open 
entirely,  the  Toice  of  the  gaoler  shouted 
to  me,  '  come  along,  come  in  then  ;'  and 
as  soon  as  I  had  placed  my  foot  within, 
I  felt  the  grating  of  the  door  on  my 
heels,  and  I  heard  it  shut  itself  again 
violently,  as  if  for  CTcr,  with  all  the 
weight  of  its  massive  wood-work,  Its 
heavy  nails,  its  bolts  and  garnishments 
of  iron.  The  gaoler  laughed  in  the  three 
teeth  he  had  left-     The  old  villain  was 
ooiled  up  in  a  large  black  arm-chair,  of 
the  sort  called  *  a  cremailldre,'  because 
they  have  on  either  side  iron  notches, 
which  support  the  back  and  measure  its 
slope,  when  extended  to  serve  for  bed. 
There,  slept  or  watched,  without  ever 
stirring,    the  immovable  porter.     His 
wrinkled,   yellow,  sneering   face   pro- 
jected beyond  his   knees,  on  whinh  it 
rested  by  the  chin.  His  legs  were  passed 
to  the  ri^ht  and  left,  over  the  two  arms 
of  the  (%air,  to  refresh  himself  from 
sitting  after  the  usual  fashion.     He  held 
in  his  right  hand  his  keys,  in  the  left, 
the  lock  of  the  massive  door.  He  opened 
and  shut  it  as  if  by  clockwork  and  with- 
out fatigue.     I  saw  behind  his  chair  a 
young  girl  standine,  her  hands  in  the 
pockets  of  her  little  apron.     She  was 
round,  fat,  and  fresh- coloured,  with  a 
little  nose  turned  up  slightly,  the  lips  of 
a  child,  white  arms,  and  a  cleanhness 
rare  in  this  mansion.     Her  gown  was 
of  red  stuff,    drawn    up   through    its 
pockets,  and  her  white  cap  ornamented 
with  a  sreat  tri-coloured  cockade.  This 
fair  eirl  had  an  expression  at  once  of 
kindliness  and  gravity,  which  to  those 
who  saw  her  there,  nad  the  effect  of 
doubling  the  sadness  of  the  place  for 
which  she  did  not  seem  created.     All 
her  fresh  person  did  so  breathe  the  free 
air  of  the  country,  and  the  Yillage,  the 
fragrant  herbs  and  thyme,  that  I  hold 
it  certain  her  presence  must  have  drawn 
forth  a  siffh  from  every  prisoner,  re- 
minding  him   of  plains    and    prairies. 
*  It  is  a  cruelty,*  I  said,  stopping  short, 
'  an  absolute  crueltv  to  show  that  child 
to  the  captives.*     She  understood  me 
no  more  than  if  I  had  spoken  Greek, 


I  did  not  pretend  to  be  understood; 
she  opened  her  eyes  wide,  showed  the 
most  oeautiful  teeth  in  the  world,  with« 
out  smiling,  parting  her  lips,  which  ex- 
panded like  a  carnation  pressed  with 
the  finger.  The  father  crumbled,  but 
he  had  the  gout,  and  said  nothing.  I 
entered  the  corridors,  feeling  my  way 
before  me  with  my  cane,  because,  at 
that  time,  the  long,  broad,  and  damp 

Jiassages  were  dark  at  mid-day,  and  but 
ieebly  lighted  by  the  red  glare  of  un- 
wholesome lamps. 

"in  imthe  black  'Maison  Lazare' 
resembled  a  great  cage  for  wild  animals. 
There  stood  there  then  only  the  old  gray 
building  still  to  be  seen,  a  square  and 
enormous  block  of  stone.  Four  ranges 
of  prisoners  occupying  the  floors  moaned 
and  yelled  the  one  over  the  other.  With- 
out, at  the  windows,  were  gratings  and 
massive  bars,  forming  rings  in  their 
breadth  and  iron  pikes  in  their  height, 
and  interlacing  lances  and  network  so 
closely  that  the  air  could  scarce  pene- 
trate. Within,  three  broad  corridors 
dimly  lighted  divided  the  floors,  them- 
selves cut  by  forty  doors  of  cells  worthy 
to  harbour  wolves,  and  often  impreg- 
nated with  the  foul  odours  proper  to  a 
den ;  black  and  heavy  grates  of  solid 
iron  closed  the  extremity  of  each  pas- 
sage, and  to  all  the'  cell-doors  w^o 
the  small  square  openings,  grated  also, 
which  are  called  wickets,  and  which  the 
gaoler  may  open  from  the  outside  to 
surprise  and  watch  the  prisoner  at  all 
hours.  I  traversed  as  I  entered  the 
large  empty  courtyard,  where  usually 
stood  ranged  in  rows  the  terrible  oarts 
destined  to  bear  away  loads  of  victims. 
I  climbed  on  the  half-ruined  flight  of 
steps  by  which  they  descended  to  enter 
this  their  last  carriage.  I  passed  an 
abominable  place,  damp  ana  fearful, 
worn  by  the  scuffling  of  feet,  its  walls 
marked  and  broken  as  if  some  combat 
took  place  there  daily.  A  sort  of  cistern, 
full  of  water,  emitting  an  ill  scent,  was 
its  only  furniture.  I  do  not  know  what 
was  done  there,  but  the  spot  was  then 
and  still  is  named  *  Casse  Gueule.'  I 
arrived  at  the  Preau,*  a  large,  hideous 
yard,  enclosed  within  high  walls;  the 
sun  sometimes  cast«  within  a  melan- 
choly ray  from  above  a  tall  house-top. 
An  enormous  stone  fountain  is  in  the 
centre,  four  rows  of  trees  round.  At 
the  end,  quite  at  the  end,  is  a  white 
figure  of  Christ  on  a  red  cross,  red  with 
the  red  of  blood.  Two  females  were  at 
the  foot  of  this  tall  crucifix,  one  very 
young,    the   other    very    aged.      The 
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Tounffest  prayed  on  both  knees,  with 
both  hands — ^herhead  stooped  low,  and 
drowned  in  tears.     She  was  so  like  the 
beautiful  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  that  I 
tamed  my  head  aside.     That  recollec- 
tion was  odious  to  me.      The  oldest 
watered  two  vines  which  grew  slowly 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross.     The  vines  are 
there  still.     How  many  drops  of  blood, 
and  how  many  tears  have  moistened 
their  clusters,  red  and  white  themselves 
like  the  tears  and  the  blood  1     A  gaoler 
was  washing  hi?  linen,  singing  as  he  did 
so,  at  the  fountain  in  the  centre.     I  en- 
tered the  corridor,  and  stopped  at  the 
twelfth  cell  of   the  ground  floor.     A 
turnkey  came  up,  measured  me  from 
head  to  foot,  recognised  me,  laid  his 
rude  paw  on  the  more  elegant  l>olt,  and 
opened  to  me.     I  was  in  the  apartments 
of  the  Duchess  of  Saint  Aignan.     As 
the  turnkey  opened  the  door  abruptly, 
I  heard  a  faint  exclamation,  and  I  saw 
that  Madame  de  Saint  Aignan  was  taken 
bv  surprise,  and  ashamed  of  being  so. 
For  me,  I  was  surprised  at  one  thing 
only,  to  which  I  could  not  become  accus- 
tomed.    It  was  her  perfect  grace  and 
dignity  of  manner,   her  calmness,  her 
mild  resignation,  her  angelic  patience, 
and  her  commanding  timidity.     She  ex- 
acted obedience,  her  eyes  cast  down,  by 
an  ascendancy  over  others  I  have  seen 
in  none  beside.     This  time  she  was  dis- 
concerted by  our  entrance,  but  she  ex- 
tricated herself  admirably,  and  thus : — 
Her  cell  was  small  and  stifling,  exposed 
to  the  south,  and  Thermidor  was,  I  as- 
sure you,  as  hot  as  July  would  have 
been  m  its  place.     Madame  de   Saint 
Aignan  had  no  means  of  shielding  her- 
self from  the  sun  which  poured  full  into 
her  poor  little  chamber,  but  by  suspend- 
ing before  her  window  a  large  shawl, 
the  only  one,  I  believe,  which  had  been 
left  her.     Her  dress,  of  simple  form, 
was  cut  very  low,  her  arms  were  bare, 
as  was  as  much  of  >her  figure  as  a  ball- 
dress  might  leave  uncovered,   but  no 
more.     It  was  little  for  me,  but  far  too 
much  for  her.     She  rose  up,  exclaiming, 
'  Ah,  mon  Dien  I*  and  crossed  her  arms 
over  her  bosom,  as  might  a  female  sur- 
prised bathing.     She  blushed  all  over 
from  her  brow  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers, 
and  her  eyes  were  moistened  for  a  mo- 
ment.    The  impression  was  very  tran- 
sient :  she  soon  recovered,  seeing  that  I 
was  alone,  and  throwing  on  her  shoul- 
ders a  sort  of  white  dressing-gown,  she 
seated  herself  on  the  edge  of  her  bed  to 
offer  me  a  straw  chair,  the  sole  furni- 
ture of  her  prison.     I  then  perceived 
that  one  of  her  feet  was  bare,  and  that 
she  held  in  her  hand  a  little  open- worked 
black  silk  stocking. 

**< Good  God!'  I  exclaimed,  'if  you 
had  said  but  another  word^— i' 


"  '  The  poor  qneen  did  as  much,'  she 
replied  quickly,  and  she  smiled  with  an 
assurance  ana  a  dignity  most  charming, 
raising  her  large  eyes  to  mine,  but  her 
mouth  soon  resumed  its  grave  expres- 
sion, and  I  remarked  on  her  noble  coun- 
tenance a  new  and  extreme  alteration, 
added  to  its  accustomed  melancholy ; 
'  Sit  down,  sit  down,'  she  said  to  me, 
speaking  fast,  and  with  a  changed  voice 
and  broken  accent.  Since  my  preg- 
nane v  has  been  declared,  thanks  to  you, 
and  I  owe  you ' 

"  *  Well,  well,'  said  I,  interrupting 
her  in  turn,  from  my  aversion  for  set 
phrases. 

'* '  I  have  a  respite,'  she  continued ; 
'  but  it  is  said  that  the  carts  are  to  ar- 
rive to-day,  and  they  will  not  depart 
empty  for  the  revolutionary  tribunal.' 
Here  her  eyes  became  fixed  on  the  win- 
dow, and  seemed  to  me  somewhat  wild. 
'  The  carts,  the  terrible  carts,'  she  said, 
'  their  wheels  shake  all  the  walls  of  St. 
Lazare.      The  noise    of  their   wheels 
agitates  my  nerves.      How  light   and 
rattling  they  are  as  they  roll  beneath 
the  arch  on  their  entrance — how  slow 
and  heavy  when  they  go  forth  with  their 
load.     Alas,  they  are  coming  to-day  to 
be  filled  with  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren— so  I  heard ;  it  was  Rose  said  so 
in  the  yard,  singing  under  my  window. 
Kind  Rose,  she  has  a  voice  which  does 
good  to  all  the  prisoners — poor  young 
thing  !*     She  recovered  herself  a  little, 
was  silent  a  moment,  passed  her  hand 
across  her  eyes,  which  were  growing 
moist  af  ain,  and  reassuming  her  noble 
and  confident  manner — *  What  I  would 
ask  you  for,'  she  said,  resting;  her  fingers 
lightly  on  the  sleeve  of  my  black  coat ; 
'  IS  some  means  for  preserving  from  the 
influence  of  my  sorrows  and  my  suffer- 
ings, my  unborn  child ;  I  am  afraid  for 
him '   She  blushed,  but  went  on,  not- 
withstanding the  sense  of  shame  forcing 
it  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say  to  me. 

*  Nevertheless,'  she  pursued,  letting  her 
fair  head  sink  carelessly  on  her  breast ; 
'it  is  my  duty  to  bring  my  child  to 
the  day  of  his  birth,  which  will  be  the 
eve  of  mv  death.  They  leave  me  on  the 
earth  only  for  this — it  is  all  I  am  good 
for.  I  am  nothing  but  the  frail  shell 
which  preserves  him,  and  will  be  broken 
when  he  has  seen  the  light;  nothing 
more,  nothing  more,  my  dear  sir.  Do 
you  think,' and  she  took  my  hand,  'do 
you  think  I  shall  be  allowed  at  least 
some  happy  hours  to  look  at  him  when 
he  is  born  ?  If  they  kill  me  directly,  it 
will  be  very  cruel,  will  it  not  ?  Well,  if 
they  do  but  leave  me  time  to  hear  him 
cry,  to  embrace  him  all  one  day,  I  shall 
forgive  them,  I  think,  so  much  do  I  long 
for  that*moment.' 
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**  I  could  only  press  her  hands-*! 
kissed  them  with  religious  reverence, 
and  said  nothing,  fearing  to  interrupt 
her.  She  began  to  smile  with  all  the 
grace  of  a  lovely  woman  of  four-and- 
twenty,  and  for  a  moment  her  tears 
seemed  joyful — 

'*  •  It  afways  seems  to  me  that  you, 
yon  know  every  thing—that  I  need  but 
say,  whv  is  this,  and  you  will  answer 
me.  Vd  hy,  tell  me,  is  a  woman  so  much 
a  mother  as  to  become  less  every  thing 
beside?  less  a  friend,  less  a  daughter, 
less  a  wife,  even,  and  less  vain,  less  de- 
licate, less,  perhaps,  a  thinking  being ! 
That  a  child  who  is  nothing  should  be 
all  I  That  those  who  live  should  be  less 
than  him — ^it  is  unjust  and  yet  it  is  so — 
why  is  this  ?     I  reproach  it  to  myself.* 

**  *Be  calm,  be  calm,'  I  said,  *you 
have  some  fever;  you  speak  fast  and 
loud,  be  calm  !* 

"  'Oh,  my  God  I'  she  exclaimed,  *this 
one  I  shall  not  nurse!' 

"Saying  this,  she  turned  her  back 
to  me  suddenly  and  cast  herself  on  her 
little  bed  hiding  her  face  in  it,  that  she 
might  weep  there  imconstrained  by  my 
presence— ner  heart  overflowed. 

**  I  gazed  intently  on  this  frank  sor- 
row, which  sought  not  to  conceal  itself; 
and  I  admn-ed  her  complete  forgetful- 
ness  of  thd  loss  of  property,  rank, 
luxuries  of  life.  I  found  in  her  what  at 
this  epoch  t  had  s6  often  occasion  to 
observe,  that  those  who  lose  the  most 
are  eter  also  those  who  complain  the 
least."    ' 

The  remainder  of  this  scene  we 
mu«t  unwillingly  pass  over.  The 
Duchess  confides  the  portrait  of 
Andre  to  the  doctor's  care — it  has. 
been  rumoured  that  the  prisoner  will 
be  searched,  which  means  that  they 
will  be  spoiled  of  the  little  remaining 
to  them.  Should  a  happier  day  ari 
rive,  she  will  claim  it  again.  Our 
next  extracts  conduct  us  within  the 
refectory^  still  at  Saint  l^azar/s :— 

"  I  had^  been  locked  wy  according  to 
custom,  with  the  graceful  prjsooer,  a&dl 
while  I  yet  held  her  hand,  t^e  bolts  were 
drawn  back,  and  a  turnkey  shouted 
•  Berenger,  femm*  Aignan,  to  thjo-  re- 
fectory—ho, he  !* 

**  *  There,'  said  she  to  me  in  a  very 
gentle  voice,  and  with,  a  very  acute 
smile,  *  are  my  attendants  to  anvaunce 
that  my  table  is  served  for  me.' 

•*  I  gave  her  my  arm,  and  we  entered  a 
large  apartment  on  the  ground  floor, 
stooping  our  heads  to  pass  beneath  the 
wickets  and  the  low  doors.  A  long 
broad  table  without  a  cloth,  covered 


with  Jeaden  spoons  and  {odst,  with  pew- 
ter  drinking  horns,  with  stone  jugs, 
with  plates  of  blue  ware,  beaches  of 
black  oak,  shining,  worn,  knotty,  and 
smelling  of  tar,  round  loaves  heaped  ia 
rude  baskets,  pillars  roughly  hewn  sur- 
rounding the  nail,  resting  their  heavy 
feet  on  the  cracked  pavement  stones, 
and  supporting  with  their  shapeless 
heads  the  smoky  ceiling,  sooi-ooloured 
wails  bristling  with  ill-mounted  pikes 
and  rusted  guns — all  this,  lighted  by 
four  great  street  lamps,  emitting  a 
black  smoke;  and  fillea  with  a  damp 
cellar  air,  which  made  cough  those  who 
entered,  was  what  I  found  on  my  en- 
trance. I  closed  my  eyes  a  moment  to 
see  better;  my  resigned  prisoner  did 
the  same.  We  saw,  as  we  re-opened 
them,  a  circle  of  some  persons  who  con- 
versed apart.  Their  quiet  tones,  their 
ppli&hed  and  reserved  manner,  made  me 
recognise  them  to  be  of  t^e  higher  class. 
They  saluted  me  from  their  places,  and 
rose  when  they  perceived  the  Duchess 
of  St.  Aignan.  We  passed  on  farther. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  table  was  an- 
other group  more  numerous,  younger, 
gayer,  all  in  motion,  noisy  and  laughing 
— a  grou^  resembling  a  grand  court 
qoadriiJe  in  neglige  the  day  after  tka 
ball.  There  were  young  girls  seated  at 
the  right  and  left  of  an  aged  great  aunt, 
young  men  whispering  and  pointing  to 
each  other  with  irony  or  jealousy,  with 
half  laughter,  scraps  of  songs,  dancing 
ai^s,  glissades,  steps,  crackling  of  the 
fingers  to  replace  triangles  and  casta- 
gnittes  ;  they  had  formed  a  circle  also 
to  look  at  something  going  on  in  the 
midst  of  them.  This  something  eaussd 
a^  tot  a  moment  of  expeotatwn  and 
sjlence;  then  a^nqisy  burst  of  blame  or 
enthusiasm,  applau^ie  or  murmurs  of  dis- 
approbation, as  after  an  ill  or  well- 
piayed  scene.  A  head  rose  suddenly 
above  the  rest,  artd  then  as  suddenly  it 
was  seen  no  lon^r. 

'•  ♦  It  is  Some  innocent  game,'  said  I, 
slowl^makltigthe  tosrdf  the  long  broad 
table.  Madamei  de  Saint  ^Aignatr  stop- 
ped, loaned  on  tJb«  table,  ;and  <|«ttdd  my 
arm,  to  prtess  her  girdle  with,  the  other 
h^nd,  her  accustomed  gef4ufe,    , 

*|  *  Good  .heaven  J  Jet  us  uoi  approach,, 
it  is  again*  their  horrible  came,*  she 
said  to  me,  •  I  had  so  implore^  them 
not  to  recomnience.'  It  is*  inconceiv- 
able «'  piet*©  of  uhhearfl-of  insensibility. 
Go  to  ee^  i t^I  stay  here. '  - 

<•  I  aliowed  her  to  seat  hei'self  on  the 
bench^  and  J  went 'on*  to  see..  It  did 
not  displease  me  so  much  as  her;  on 
the  contrary,  I  admired  this  prison 
game,  which  might  have  been  likened 
to  the  exercises  of  the  gladiators.  Yes, 
without  viewing  things  weightily  and 
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graTely,  as  did  antiquity,  France  has 
as  much  philosophy  sometimes.  We 
are  Latinists  from  father  to  son  during 
our  early  youth,  and  we  cease  not  to 
make  stations  and  worship  before  the 
same  images  to  which  our  fathers  prated 
—we  have  all  in  our  schools  cried  mira- 
cle on  this  study  of  dying  gracefully, 
made  by  the  serfs  of  the  Romans.  Well, 
sir,  I  saw  as  much  done  there  without 
affectation,  without  parade,  jesting, 
laughing,  saying  a  thousand  mocking 
thines  to  the  slaves  of  the  sovereign 
people.'* 

A  chjur  represented  the  scaffold^ 
and  the  lesson  learned  by  the  female 
scholars  was  to  ascend  it  with  grace 
and  propriety.  It  was  in  fact  strange 
how  during  these  fearful  times  imagi- 
nation became  gradually  accustomed 
to  the  precariousness  of  life,  and  the 
hourly  chance  of  its  close,  so  as  to 
sport  with  the  idea :  rather  resting  on 
the  most  dignified  mode  of  performing 
the  exit  before  an  audience  than  on  its 
real  horrors.  There  were  neither 
tears  shed  nor  appeals  made ;  they 
hardened  their  natures  to  suit  the  iron 
period. 

Madame  de  Barry  (the  quondam 
mistress  of  Louis  XV.)  was,  we  be- 
lieve, the  only  exception  ;  and  it  was, 
pethaps,  unfortunate,  for  the  populace 
had  grown  used  to  representations 
which  seemed  almost  indifferent  to  the 
actors.  Their  calm  courage  appeared 
contempt  to  their  tormentors:  many 
of  the  victims  belonged  to  that  hated 
class  uf  nobles  they  were  determined 
to  bow  to  their  own  level,  and  the 
knowledge  that  even  the  knife  could 
not  effect  tbls  increased  their  fury. 
A  different  line  of  conduct  might  have 
soothed,  or  controlled,  or  roused  to 
of^position  the  trembling  pity  of  the 
mass  whose  egotism  suffered  the  sacri- 
fioe  of  men  who  marched  to  death  as 
to  a  baoquf^t,  but  would  have  been 
urged  to  action  by  the  cry  for  justice 
and  th«  struggle  for  life  which  had 
placed  these  executions  in  their  true 
light  of  butcheries.  An  eye-witness 
has  told  us  that  while  the  real  tragedy 
was  enacting  before  the  statue  of 
lilMrty  on  the  Place  Louis  Quinze,  the 
pantomime  proceeded  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Rue  Royale,  where  little  boys, 
clapping  their  hands  to  Punch's  guil- 
lotine, learned  a  taste  for  an  exhibi- 
tion which  it  then  seemed  likely  they 
might  grow  to  aid  or  suffer  in. 


The  Docteur  Noir  is  watchingr  the 

Erogress  of  the  game  whose  detiuls  we 
ave  passed  over. 

"  A  young,  very  young  girl  came 
forward  with  the  elegance  of  a  daus'hter 
of  Athens,  towards  the  centre  of  the 
circle.  She  danced  as  she  walked  as 
children  do  ;  then  perceived  what  she 
was  doing,  and  walked  dancine,  rising  at 
each  step  like  a  bird  which  feels  its 
wines.  Her  black  hair,  braided  over 
her  brow,  combed  back  to  form  a  crown, 
and  bound  with  a  golden  chain,  gave 
her  the  air  of  a  younger  Muse — ^it  was 
a  Grecian  fashion  which  had  begun  to 
replace  powder.  Her  waist  might,  I 
believe,  have  worn  for  a  girdle  the 
bracelet  of  many  women.  Her  small 
head  bent  forward  gracefully,  like  those 
of  swans  or  gazelles ;  her  delicate  chest, 
and  her  8houlders,which  stooped  slightly, 
as  do  those  of  young  growing  persons  ; 
her  arms,  long  and  slender — all  gave 
her  an  aspect  at  once  elegant  and 
interesting.     Her  regular  profile  ;  her 

serious  mouth — her  very  aark  eyes 

her  well-formed  brows,  arched  like 
those  of  the  Circassians,  had  a  some- 
thing original  and  determined,  which 
charmed  and  astonished.  It  was  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Coigny ;  it  was  her  I  had 
seen  praying  in  the  rreau.  She  seemed 
to  reflect  with  pleasure  on  all  she  her- 
self did,  not  on  those  who  looked  on 
her.  She  advanced  with  the  sparkling 
of  joy  'in  her  eyes.  I  like  this  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen — it  is  the 
best  possible  innocence.  Her  joy, 
which  seemed  inborn,  animated  the 
worn  countenance  of  the  prisoners  ;  it 
was,  in  truth,  the  young  captive,  who 
will  not  die  as  yet.    Her  air  said — 

** '  My  welcome  to  tiae  day  Uughf  to  me  in  «U  eye*.* 

And— 

•*  •  FruiUU  illurion  In  my  boM>m  dweUs.* 

**  She  was  about  to  ascend  the  chair. 

*'  *  Oh  I  not  you,  not  you,'  said  a 
voung  roan,  dressed  in  grey,  whom  I 
had  not  yet  noticed,  and  who  issued  from 
the  crowd.  *  Do  you  not  ascend  there,  I 
implore  you.' 

**  She  stopped  short  with  a  slight 
motion  of  the  shoulders,  like  a  vexed 
child,  and  laid  her  fingers  on  her 
mouth  with  embarrassment.  She  re- 
gretted her  chair,  and  looked  askance 
at  it. 


'*  I  remarked  among  these  groups  the 
pale,  and  rather  worn  features  of  this 
sad  and  passionate  young  man,  who  wan- 
dered silently  among  all  those  who  stood 
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there,  with  head  stooped,  and  arms 
folded.  He  had  immediately  quitted 
Mademoiselle  de  Coigny,  and  walked 
with  rapid  strides,  roving  round  the 
columns,  and  casting  on  the  walls  and 
iron  bars  the  glances  of  a  oaeed  lion. 
There  was  in  his  dress — ^in  his  grey 
coat,  cut  like  an  uniform — ^in  his  black 
stock,  and  waistcoat  buttoned  across 
his  breast,  a  something  which  bespoke 
the  officer.  Costume  and  countenance, 
black  and  straight  hair,  dark  eves,  all 
was  extremely  like.  It  was  the  por- 
trait I  had  about  me;  it  was  Andr6 
Chenier.  I  had  not  seen  him  before. 
Madame  de  Saint  Aignan  broaght  us 
together.  She  called  him,  and  he  came 
to  sit  by  her  side,  took  her  hand  pre- 
cipitately, kissed  it  without  speaking  a 
word,  and  looked  round  him,  and  on  all 
sides,  with  some  agitation.  She  also, 
from  that  moment,  ceased  to  reply  to 
me,  and  followed  his  eyes  anxiously. 
We  formed  a  little  group  in  the  sha- 
dow, in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  which 
talked,  walked,  and  buzzed,  gently 
round.  By  degrees  we  were  left  alone, 
and  I  remarked  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Coigny  avoided  us." 

.  The  half  awakened  jealousy  of 
Madame  de  Saint  Aignan  is  ably 
touched ;  her  whole  character  is 
drawn  with  a  most  delicate  hand — 
impregnated  as  it  is  with  the  holy 
feeling  of  maternity,  the  author  has 
chosen  to  nve  light  to  an  otherwise 
shadowed  brow.  To  that  of  Kitty 
Bell    this    maternal   love  is    bat    a 

farland  the  more ;  bat  Madame  de 
•aint  Aignan,  in  her  solitary  prison, 
with  her  softness,  her  courage,  her 
fault,  of  which  the  retribution  seems 
near,  if  not  in  Andr^*s  death,  in  his 
desertion,  will  still,  we  think,  find 
charity — not 

**  The  vulgar  charity  which  giveth  gold, 
But  that  which  is  so  holy  in  the  heart, 
And  gentle  on  the  tongue.'* 

A  few  passages  further  we  find  a 
description  of  the  meal  in  this  gloomy 
eating-hall,  on  the  authority  of  his 
father.  Andre  has  mistaken  the  Doc- 
teur  Noir  for  an  enemy. 

*'  A  noisy  rattle  announced  the 
breakfast :  a  sort  of  Poissarde,  called, 
I  believe,  dame  sem6,  established  her- 
self in  the  centre  of  the  table  to  do 
the  honours  of  it ;  it  was  the  female 
of  the  animal  coiled  up  at  the  entrance- 
gate.  The  prisoners  belonging  to  this 
part  of  the  bolldmg  sat  down — they 


were  about  fifty ;  Saint  Lazare  eon* 
tained  seven  hundred.  As  soon  as  they 
were  seated,  their  manners  changed  ; 
they  gazed  at  each  other,  and  grew  sad. 
Beneath  the  four  great  lamps,  red  and 
smoky,  their  countenances  had  the 
lugubrious  colouring  of  those  of  miners 
in  their  underground  dwellines,  or  of 
the  damned  in  their  caverns  of  punish- 
ment. The  blush  showed  blackened — 
the  pallidness  inflamed — the  fresh  cheek 
bluish — ^the  eyes  glaring.  Conrersa- 
tions  became  private  and  whispered. 
Standing  behind  their  guests  were 
ranged  gaolers,  turnkeys,  police  agents, 
and  amateur  '  MMsculotUa,*  who  came 
to  enjoy  the  spectacle.  A  few  'dames 
de  la  Halle,'  carrying,  or  drags^ing 
after  them  their  children,  had  received 
the  privilege  of  assisting  at  this  fete  in 
democratic  taste.  I  had  intimation  of 
their  entrance  by  a  fishy  smell,  which 
diffused  itself  around,  and  prevented 
some  women  from  eating  before  these 
princesses  of  the  kennel  and  the  sewer. 
These  gracious  spectators  bad  an  air  at 
once  ferocious  and  stupifiod ;  they 
seemed  to  have  expected  something  far 
other  than  these  peaceful  quiet  conver- 
sations, the  decent  d  partes,  which  in 
^ood  society  are  carried  on  at  table, 
m  all  circumstances,  and  every  where. 
As  no  one  shook  the  fist  at  them  they 
found  nothing  to  say;  they  preserved 
an  idiotic  silence,  and  some  hid  them- 
selves, recognising  at  this  tjkble  those 
whose  cooks  they  had  served  and 
robbed." 

.         >         •         •         •  . 

"Madame  de  Saint  Aignan  ate  no- 
thing. She  scolded  Anor^  Chenier; 
and  I  saw  that  she  looked  towards  me 
several  times,  as  if  saying  to  him  that 
he  had  made  a  very  misplaced  sally 
before  one  of  her  friends.  He  knit  his 
brows,  and  held  down  his  head,  with 
an  expression  of  gentleness  and  yielding. 
She  made  me  a  sign  to  come  near.  I 
returned  to  her  side. 

"  *  Here  is  Monsieur  de  Chenier,'  she 
said  to  me,  'who  pretends  that  the 
mildness  and  silence  of  all  these  Jaco- 
bins are  bad  systems.  Pray,  prevent 
him  from  giving  way  to  nis  fits  of 
anger.* 

**Her  eyes  were  imploring.  I  saw 
she  was  anxious  we  should  be  friends. 
Andre  Chenier  aided  her  gracefully, 
and  spake  first  with  cheerfulness 
enough. 

"  *  You  have  seen  England,  sir  ;  if 
you  ever  return  there,  and  meet  Ed- 
mund Burke,  you  may  assure  him  that 
1  repent  my  criticism,  that  he  was  very 
right  to  foretell  to  us  the  reign  of 
street  porters.  This  commission  will 
be  I  hope  less  disagreeable  to  you  than 
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the  other.  What  would  yon  hare? 
Imprisonment  does  not  soften  the 
temper.' 

"He  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  and 
from  the  manner  in  whieh  I  pressed  it, 
he  felt  I  was  his  friend.  At  this 
same  moment  a  hoarse,  heavy,  dull 
noise  made  the  dishes  and  the  glasses, 
the  window-panes  and  the  women,  trem- 
ble ;  it  was  the  rumble  of  the  carts. 
Their  sound  was  known,  as  is  that  of 
thunder  to  the  car,  which  has  once 
heard  it ;  it  was  not  that  of  ordinary 
wheels— it  had  something  of  the  grating 
of  rusted  chains,  and  the  noise  of  the 
last  spadeful  of  earth,  which  is  cast 
upon  coffins.  Their  sound  eave  me  a 
sensation  of  pain  in  the  soles  of  my 
feet. 

** '  £b,  eat,  citizenesses,'cat,*  said  the 
rude  voice  of  the  female  seme. 

•*  There  was  neither  movement  nor  re- 
ply. Our  arms  remained  in  the  posi- 
tions in  which  thev  were  arrested  by 
this  fatal  roll.  We  resembled  those 
smothered  families  of  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum  found  in  the  attitudes  wherein 
death  surprised  them.  Dame  Sem^ 
multiplied  vainly  her  knives,  and  forks, 
and  plates,  nothing  stirred,  so  great  was 
the  astonishment  this  cruelty  caused. 
To  have  given  them  a  day  ot  meeting, 
to  have  permitted  the  embraces  and  en- 
dearments of  some  few  hours,  to  have 
allowed  them  to  forget  the  sadness,  the 
miseries  of  their  solitary  prisons,  to 
have  let  them  enjoy  confidence,  taste 
friendship,  wit,  and  even  a  little  love, 
and  this  that  all  might  see  and  hear  the 
death  of  each !  Oh,  it  was  too  much  I 
it  was  truly  a  sport  suited  to  hungry 
hyenas  or  raving  Jacobins.  The  great 
refectory  doors  opened  noisily  and 
vomited  three  commissaries,  attired  in 
long  dirty  coats,  top  boots,  and  red 
scarfs,  followed  by  a  new  troop  of  ban- 
dits in  red  caps,  and  having  lon«;  pikes 
for  arms.  AH  these  rushed  forward 
with  joyous  shouts  and  clapping  of 
hands  as  to  the  opening  of  some  grand 
exhibition.  That  which  they  saw  stopped 
them  short,  and  the  victims  yet  by  their 
demeanour  disconcerted  their  assassins, 
for  surprise  had  lasted  but  for  an  instant, 
and  the  excess  of  their  scorn  came  to 
impart  new  strength  to  all.  They  felt 
themselves  so  superior  to  their  enemies, 
that  it  was  almost  a  joy  to  them,  and  all 
eyes  rested  with  firmness  and  even 
curiosity  on  the  commissary  who  ad- 
vanced before  the  rest,  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  to  read  its  contents  to  them.  It 
was  a  calling  over  of  names.  As  soon 
as  one  was  pronounced,  two  men  came 
forward  and  removed  from  his  place  the 
designated  prisoner.  He  was  eiven 
oYttf  to  the  gtnd'armes,  on  horseback 


without,  and  laden  on  one  of  the  carts. 
The  accusation  bore  that  he  had  oon« 
snired  within  the  prison  against  the  peo- 
ple, and  projected  the  assassination  of 
representatives,  and  the  members  of  the 
comite  du  salut  public. 

**  The  first  person  accused  was  a 
woman  of  eighty,  the  Abbess  of  Mont- 
martre,  Madame  de  Montmorency,  she 
rose  with  difficulty,  and  when  she  was 
upright  saluted  all  the  guests  with  a 
quiet  smile.  Those  who  were  nearest 
kissed  her  hand.  No  one  wept,  for  at 
this  epoch  the  sight  of  blood  made  eves 
dry.  She  went  forth  saying,  *  May  God 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do  1'  A  deep  silence  reiarned 
throughout  the  hall.  We  heard  from 
without  the  ferocious  shouts  which  an- 
nounced that  she  appeared  before  the 
mob,  and  stones  came  striking  the  win- 
dows and  the  walls,  flung  no  doubt  at 
the  first  issuing  prisoner.  In  the  midst 
of  the  noise  I  even  distinguished  the  re- 
port of  a  gun.  Sometimes  the  gendar^ 
merie  was  compelled  to  resistance  to 
preserve  to  the  prisoners  twenty-four 
hours'  existence.  The  calling  over  con- 
tinued. The  second  name  was  that  of 
a  young  man  three  and  twenty  years 
old.  Monsieur  de  Coatarel,  as  well  as  I 
can  recollect  his  name,  accused  of  having 
an  emigrant  son,  who  bore  arms  against 
his  country.  The  accused  was  not  even 
married.  He  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter 
when  this  was  read,  shook  his  friends  by 
the  hand  and  departed.  The  same  cries 
sounded  without.  The  same  silence 
reigned  at  the  fatal  table,  whence  its 
guests  were  dragged  one  bv  one ;  they 
waited  at  their  post  as  soldiers  wait  the 
cannon.  Each  time  a  prisoner  went  out 
his  plate  was  removed ;  and  those  who 
remained  approached  their  new  neis'h- 
bours,  smilin?  bitterly.  Andre  Chenier 
bad  remained  standing  by  Madame  dc 
Saint  Aignan,  and  I  was  near  them. 
As  it  happens  that  on  board  a  ship  in 
danger  of  wreck,  the  crew  crowds  spon- 
taneously round  the  man  known  to  be 
first  in  genius  and  firmness,  so  the  pri- 
soners had,  of  their  own  accord,  gathered 
round  this  young  man.  He  stood  with 
folded  arms  and  eves  raised  to  heaven, 
as  if  asking  himself  if  it  were  possible 
that  heaven  should  suffer  such  things, 
unless  indeed  heaven  were  empty.  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Coigny  saw,  at  each  sum- 
mons, one  of  her  guardians  retire,  and 
found  herself  left  by  degrees  almost 
alone  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  Then 
she  came,  following  the  edge  of  the 
table  which  was  growing  deserted,  and 
leaning  on  that  edge  she  arrived  where 
we  were,  and  seated  herself  in  our  sha- 
dow like  a  poor  abandoned  ohild  as  she 
was.    Her  noble  countenance  had  pro- 
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served  its  lofty  expression,  but  nature 
m  her  sare  way,  and  her  feeble  arma 
trembled  as  did  her  legs  beneath  her 
weight.  The  kind  Madame  de  St. 
Aignan  held  oat  her  hand,  she  threw 
herself  into  her  arms,  and  burst  into 
tears  in  spite  of  efforts  to  the  contrary. 
The  harsn  and  nnpitying  voice  of  the 
the  conunissarv  continued  the  summons. 
This  man  prolonged  the  torture  by  his 
affectation  of  pronouncing  slowly,  and 
holding  as  tf  suspended  the  Christian 
names,  syllable  by  syllable,  letting  at 
last  the  family  name  drop  suddenly,  like 
an  axe  on  the  neck.  Ho  accompanied  the 
passage  of  the  prisoner  by  an  oath  which 
was  a  signal  for  the  prolonged  hoot* 
ings  outside.  He  was  red  with  wine,  and 
seemed  not  over  firm  on  his  feet. 
IrVhile  this  man  read,  I  remarked  a 
woman's  head  which  advanced  on  his 
right  hand  in  the  crowd,  till  it  was 
almost  under  his  arm,  and  far  above  this 
head  the  long  face  of  a  man  who  read 
with  ease  over  them.  It  was  Rose  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  my  artillery- 
man, Blaireau.  Rose  appeared  to  me 
joyous  and  curious  like  the  market 
woman  whose  arm  she  held.  I  detested 
her  profoundly.  As  for  Blaireau  he  had 
the  somniferous  air  which  was  common 
to  him ;  and  his  artillery  uniform  seemed 
to  me  to  waken  great  respect  for  him 
among  the  piked  and  red-capped  mob 
which  surrounded  him.  Thelist  which  the 
commissary  held  was  composed  of  several 
ill-scrawled  papers,  which  the  worthy 
agent  decyphered  no  better  than  they 
were  written.  Blaireau  came  zealously 
forward  as  to  assist,  and  politely  took 
his  hat  which  incommoded  him.  I 
fancied  that  at  the  same  moipent  I  per- 
ceived Rose  pick  up  some  paper  from 
the  ground ;  but  the  motion  was  so 
prompt,  and  the  shadows  so  deep  in  this 
part  of  the  rcfect^iry,  that  I  was  not 
sure  of  what  I  saw.  The  reading  was 
continued.  Men, women,  children,  passed 
from  us  like  shadows.  The  table  was 
almost  empty  and  grew  enormous  and 
of  sinister  aspect  from  all  these  absent 
guests.  Thirty-five  had  gone.  The 
fifteen  who  remained  scattered  singly  or 
two  and  two  with  eight  or  ten  places 
left  between  them,  resembled  trees  for- 
gotten in  the  felling  of  a  forest.  All  at 
once  the  commissary  was  silent.  He 
was  at  the  end  of  his  list — he  breathed. 
I  for  my  part  a  sigh  of  relief.  Andre 
Chenier  said,  *  Go  on,  I  am  here  V  " 

Andre  is  however  saved  this  time 
by  the  interference  of  Rose  and 
Blaireau.  We  want  room  for  the 
scenes  which  follow,  introducing  us  to 
Robespierre  and  Saint  Just.  As  for  the 
fine  commentary  on  Joseph  de  Maistre, 


and  bis  theories  jastif^og  miirder»  m 
well  as  for  the  interview  between  thm 
two  triumvirs  with  Andre's  fatlwr 
and  brothers,  they  are  of  deep  and 
thrilling  interest,  as  is  the  chapter 
which  contains  the  fall  of  Robespierre ; 
but  we  prefer  quoting  a  part  of  that 
which  precedes  it^  as  it  closes  Andre's 
story :— 

"  My  first  action  was  to  hide  Joseph 
Chenier.  No  one,  then,  notwithstanding 
the  terror,  refused  the  shelter  of  hia 
roof  to  a  menaced  head.  I  found  twenty 
houses.  I  chose  one  for  Marie  Joseph. 
He  allowed  himself  to  be  led  to  it  crymg 
like  a  child.  Concealed  by  day,  he 
visited  by  night  all  the  representativea 
who  were  his  friends  to  give  them  cou« 
rage.  He  was  heart-broken,  and  spoke 
only  to  accelerate  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
of  Saint  Just,  and  of  Couthon.  He 
existed  on  this  idea.  Like  him,  I  gave 
up  to  it  my  whole  soul ;  like  him,  I  hid 
myself.  I  was  everywhere  excepting  at 
home.  When  Joseph  Chenier  went  to 
the  convention,  he  entered  and  went 
forth  surrounded  by  friends  and  repre- 
sentatives whom  none  dared  lay  hands 
on.  Once  outside,  he  was  made  to  dis- 
appear; and  even  the  troop  of  spies 
belonging  to  Robespierre,  the  most 
subtle  flight  of  locusts  which  ever  de- 
scended on  Paris,  like  a  plague,  failed 
to  find  trace  of  him.  The  head  of 
Andre  Chenier  depended  on  a  question 
of  time:  it  was,  which  should  ripen 
earliest — the  wrath  of  Robespierre,  or 
that  of  the  conspirators  ?  Even  from 
the  first  night  which  followed  this  scene 
of  ill  augur,  (from  the  5th  to  the  6th 
of  Thermido^  we  visited  all  those, 
since  named  Thermidoriens — all,  from 
Tallien  to  Barres,  from  Lecointre  to 
Vadier.  We  united  them  intentionally 
without  calling  them  together.  Eaco 
was  decided,  out  all  were  not  so.  I 
returned  saddened.  This  was  the  re- 
sult of  what  I  had  seen.  The  republic 
was  mined  and  countermined.  The 
mine  of  Robespierre  was  sprung  from 
the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  the  countermine  of 
Tallien  from  the  Tuileries.  The  day 
on  which  the  miners  should  meet  would 
be  that  of  the  exnlosion ;  but  there  was 
union  on  the  side  of  Robespierre,  di- 
vision among  the  conventionels  who 
waited  his  attack.  Our  efforts,  urginjg 
them  to  take  the  initiative,  led  only  thu 
night,  and  that  which  succeeded  it  (from 
the  6th  to  the  7th  of  Thermidor)  tp 
timid  and  partial  conferences.  The 
Jacobins  had  long  been  ready.  The 
convention  staved^  for  the  first  blow. 
The  7th,  when  day  broke — it  was  to  this 
we  had  arrived_Paris  felt  the  earth 
shake  under  her.     As  is   always  the 
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CMe  her«,  the  coming  event  might  be 
breathed  m  the  streets  ;  the  places  were 
cumbered    by   earnest   speakers;    the 
doors  yawned  wide ;  the  windows  ques* 
tioned  the  streets.    We  could  hear  no- 
thing from  Soint  I^azare.    I  had  shown 
myself  there,  and  the  gates  had  been 
flung  against  me  with  fury.     I  was  well 
ni^h  arrested ;  I  had  lost  the  day  in 
Tarn  inquiries.      About   six  o'docK  in 
the  evening  groups  hastily  traversed 
the  public    '  places '  in  all  ilirections. 
Agitated  men  flung   a  report    among 
these  knots    of  townsmen,    and    fled ; 
they  said,  '  the  sections  are  about  to 
take  up  arms  ;  the  convention  conspires, 
the  Jacobins  conspire j    the  commune 
suspends  the  decrees  or  the  convention ; 
the  artillerymen  have  just  passed  by. 
Rome  one  shouted  *  important  petition 
iVom  the  Jacobins  to  the  convention  in 
favour  of  the  people!*     Sometimes  a 
whole  street  ran  and  fled  without  know- 
ing why,    as    if  swept  by    the  wind. 
At  these  times  chiloren    fell,   women 
screamed,   shutters    were  closed,   and 
then  silence  reigned  again  for  a  short 
time,  ^1  a  new  fear  came  to  set  all  in 
motion.    The  sun  was  veiled  as  by  a 
coming  storm ;  the  heat  was  overpower- 
ing.    X  roamed  round  my  house  on  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution,,  and  remember- 
fng  suddenly  that  after'  two  nights*  ab- 
sence, I  should  be  least  looked  for  there, 
I  crossed  the  arcade  and  entered.    All 
the  doors  stood  open ;  the  porters  were 
In  the  streets.    I  walked  up  stairs  and 
went  in  alone.    I  found  all  as  I  had  left 
it ;  my  books  sdlittered  about  and  rather 
dusty ;   my  windows  open.     I  rested 
myself  a  moment  near  that  which  looked 
on  the  Place.     Still  pursuing  my  re- 
flections, I  gazed   from   the   height  I 
occnpied  on  those  sad   and  eternally- 
reigning  Tnileries,    with   t))eir   green 
chesnut  ttees,  and  the  long  house  on  the 
long  terrace  des  Fl^ulTlans ;  the  trees  of 
the  Champs  EI^s^s  all  white  with  dust, 
the  '  Place*  blackened  with  men  s  heads, 
and  ^  the  centre,  one  befbre  the  other, 
two  things  of  painted  wood :  f he  statue 
of  Liberty  atfd  the  Gnfltdtitie.     Thfs 
evening  was  Sultrj;.     As  tne  suh'  h!d 
more  behind  the  trees  and  heneath  the 
heavy  blue  doud  as  he  set,  So,  n^ore  also 
fa^  shot  forth  oblique  and  hroken  rays 
on  the  iced  ca^  and  the  bTack  hats^ 
Xtfelandroly  gleams  which^  gat^  to  this 
Agisted  mob  the  aspect'  6f  a  ^omhre 
sea  spotted  by  flalres  of  blood.     The 
contused  voices  no  longer  readied  to  th6 
height' of  my  whidows,  the  tiearest  to 
the  roof,  but  as  the  voice  of  the  waves 
of  ocean ;  and  the  distant  roll  of  thunder 
ooinpleted  this  gloomy  Uluaion.     On  a 
sudoen  these  murmurs  increased  prodi- 
giously, and  I  saw  heads  and  arms  all 
turned  towards  the  Boulevards,  which 


I  could  not  see.     Somethiiig  which  came 
from  thence  excited  cries  and  hootings, 
rush  and  struggle.     I  stooped  forward 
vainly ;  nothing  appeared,  and  the  cries 
did  not  cease.     An  unconquerable  desire 
of  seeing  made  me  forget  my  situation. 
I  was  going  out,  but  I  heard  on  the 
stairs  a  auarrel  which  soon  made  me 
close  my  door.     Some  men  insisted  on 
coming  up,  and  the  porter,  convinced 
of  my  absence,   showed  them  by  his 
double  set  of  keys  that  I  no  longer 
inhabited  the  house.     Two  iVesh  voices 
were  added,  and  said  it  was  true ;  that 
all  had  been  searched  an  hour  before. 
I  had  arrived  in  time ;  they  descended 
with  great  regret.    By  their  impreca- 
tions I  knew  whence  these  men  were 
sent  to  me.     Per  force  I  returned  sadly 
to  my  window,  a  prisoner  within  my 
own  walls.     The  heavy  sound  increased 
fh>m  minute  to  minute,  and  a  louder 
noise  approached  the  *  Plaee,'  like  the 
towr  of  cannon  amid  a  ftuillade.     An 
immense  wave  of  people,  armed  with 
pikes,  burst   into  the  vast  sea  of  the 
unarmed  multitude  on  the  Place,  and  I 
saw  at  last  the  cause  of  this  sinister 
tumult.     It  was  a   cart,    but  a  eart 
painted  red  and  ladeh  with  more  than 
eighty  livin?  forms ;  they  were  all  stand- 
ing, pressed  one  against  the  other.     All 
ages,  all  figures,  thus  bound  as  in  a 
sheaf;  all  had  the  head  bare ;  and  there 
were  seen  white  locks  and  bald  heads, 
and  little  fkir  ones,  reaching  to  the  waist, 
white  robes,  dresses  of  oeasants,  officers, 
priests,  and  oitisens ;  I  even  perceived 
two  women  who  held  their  child  to  the 
breast,  and  nereed  it  to  the  last,  as  if 
to  beaueath  to  tiMir  son  aU  their  milk; 
their  blood,  their  lil^,  abovt  to  be  taken 
fipom  ttiem.     I  have  told  yon  before  it 
was  called  a  *  Toumee.*    The  load  was 
so  great  that  three  horses    could  'not 
drag  it;  besides,  and  this  oansed  the 
noise,  at  every  step  the  ea^t  was  stopped, 
and  the  people  sent  forth' loud  ories; 
the  horses  baoked-one'on  the  other,  and 
the  cart  was  as-  if  beeieged ;  then  from 
Above    th^    guards    &e   condettined 
etr^tched   tfactir  arms    forth    to  their 
friends.    It  >w«s  like* an  overladen  boat 
wMcK  Is-  about  to  slik^  and  'men  on 
shore  strive  to  saf«.     At  each  eflbrt 
laad^  by  gendarmes  aosd' sane  calotles 
lb'  maipdi  forward,  the  iMOpIe  utt«r«d 
dnA(Attf  cry,  and  foroed  baek  the  pro- 
eatoion  with  chekt  Isnd  chtralders*  inter- 
posing between  thcas  aiid  their  sentence 
Its  tardy  and  terrible  veto,  and  cried 
with  a  long,  eonfased,    ever-growing 
voice,  which  •  issued  at  once  from  the 
Seine,  the  bridges,  the  quays,  the  ave- 
nues, the  trees,  the  curbstones,  and  the 
pavement — No,  no,  no  1    Before  each 
of  these  strong  tides  of  men,  the  cart 
was  balanced  on  its  wheels  like  a  vessel 
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on  Ita  anchors,  and  almost  raUed  from 
the  ground  with  all  its  load.     I  hoped 
to  see  it  overturned.    My  heart  beat 
yiolently.  I  leaned  my  whole  body  from 
the  window,  giddy  with  the  grandeur  of 
the  spectacle.     I  did  not  breathe— my 
whole  soul,  my  whole  life  were  in  my 
eyes.     In    the    feverish  excitement    it 
caused,  it  seemed  to  me  that  heaven 
and  earth  were  actors  in  it.    From  time 
to  time  came  from   the  cloud  a  faint 
flash  of  lightning,  like  a  signal.     The 
black  face  of  the  Tuileries  became  red 
and  bloody,  the  two  great  squares  of 
trees  bent  themselves  backward  as  in 
horror;  then  the  people  groaned,  and 
after  their  grand  voice    nad    spoken, 
that  of  the  cloud  rejoined  and  groaned 
mournfully.     The  shadows  commenced 
to  spread,  that  of  the  storm  before  that 
of  the  night,  a  thick  dust  rose  above  the 
heads,  and  often  hid  from  my  eyes  all 
the  picture.     I  could  not  withdraw  my 
gaze  from  this  shaken  cart.   I  stretched 
my  arms  to  it  from  above ;  I  uttered 
cries  unheard ;  I  invoked  the  people.     I 
called  to  them  'courage,'  and  then  I 
looked  if  heaven  would  not  do  somewhat. 
I  exclaimed.  '  Yet  three  days  I    three 
days  more.     Oh,  Providence  I  oh,  Des- 
tiny 1  powers  ever  unknown.     God,  spi- 
rits, masters,  eternal,  if  you  hear,  stop 
them  yet  three  days.     Ihe  cart  went 
on  still,  step  by  step,   slowly,  shaken, 
stopped,  but  alas,  still  forward.     The 
troops  increased  around  it.     Betweeii 
the  guillotine  and  liberty  shone  a  mass 
of  bayonets.  There  seemed  the  harbour 
where  the  vessel  was  expected.  The  peo- 
pie,  weary  of  blood,  the  irritated  people, 
murmured  more,  but  acted  less  than  in 
the  beginning.  I  trembled,  my  teeth  chat- 
tered. With  my  naked  eye  I  had  seen  the 
ensemble  of  the  picture  ;  I  took  a  glasa 
to  distinguish  the  details.  The  cart  was 
already  at  a  distance,  far  before  me.    I 
recognised,  notwithstanding,  a  man  in 
a  srrey  coat,  his  hands  behind  his  back. 
I  ao  not  know  whether  they  were  bound. 
1  could  not  doubt  that  it  was  Andre 
Chenier.  The  cart  stopped  again.  There 
was  a  fight.     I  saw  a  man  in  a  red  cap 
ascend  the  platform  of  the  guillotine 
and  arrange  a  basket.     My  sight  grew 
dim.     I  quitted  my  glass  to  wipe  it  and 
my  eyes.     The  general  aspect  of  the 
place  changed  as  the  struggle  changed 

ground.  Every  step  gained  by  the 
orses  seemed  to  the  people  a  defeat 
sustained.  The  cries  were  less  furious 
and  more  mournful.  The  crowd  in- 
creased notwithstanding,  and  impeded 
the  advance  more  than  ever,  by  numbers 
more  than  by  resistance.    I  took  up  the 

Slass  again,  and  I  saw  the  unhappy  con* 
emnea,  who  surmounted,  by  their  whole 
height^  the  heada  of  the  muititade.    At 


this  moment  I  oonid  have  counted  them. 
The  females  were  unknown  to  me.  I 
distinguished  among  them  some  poor 
peasants,  but  not  the  women  I  fearedto 
see.  The  men  I  had  seen  at  St.  Lazaro. 
Andri  conversed  with  his  eves  fixed  on 
the  setting  sun.  Mv  soul  blended  itself 
with  his,  and  while  I  followed  from  afar 
the  movement  of  his  lips,  I  repeated 
aloud  his  last  lines : — 

*  CSomme  un  dernier  nyoxit  oomiiie  nn  dernier  it « 
pkire, 

Anime  la  iln  d*an  be«u  Jonr, 
An  pied  de  rechnfand,  J'enaie  encore  ma  Ijne, 

FeuUtre  eet  ce  bient6t  mon  tour.* 

Suddenly,  a  violent  movement  he  mad« 
forced  me  to  quit  my  glass  to  look  at 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Place,  where 
I  no  longer  heard  a  cry.  The  rush  of 
the  multitude  had  all  at  once  become 
retrograde.  The  quays  so  covered,  so 
crowded,  grew  empty.  The  masses 
were  cut  in  groups,  the  groups  in  fami- 
lies, the  families  in  individuals.  At 
the  extremities  of  the  Place,  they  ran 
through  a  heavy  dust  to  seek  shelter. 
The  women  covered  their  own  heads 
and  their  children  with  the  skirts  of 
their  gowns.  The  anger  was  extin* 
guished.  It  rained.  Whoever  knows 
Paris  will  comprehend  this.  For  me,  I 
saw  it.  I  have  since  seen  it  again  on 
grave  and  great  occasions.  To  tumnU 
tuous  cries,  to  oaths,  to  long  vocife« 
rations,  succeeded  plaintive  murmurs, 
which  seemed  a  sinister  adieu,  slow  and 
rare  exclamations  whose  base  notes  still 
lengthened  and  lower,  expressed  the 
abandonment  of  resistance,  and  groaned 
over  their  feebleness.  The  humbled  na« 
tion  bent  its  head  and  rolled  on  in  flocks, 
between  a  false  statue,  a  liberty  which 
was  but  the  image  of  an  image,  and  a 
real  scaffold,  dyed  with  its  best  blood. 
Those  who  hastened,  still  did  so  to  es- 
cape or  to  see.  No  one  strove  to  pre- 
vent. The  executioners  seized  on  the 
moment.  The  sea  was  calm,  and  this 
hideous  bark  arrived  safe  in  port.  The 
guillotine  raised  her  arm.  At  this  mo- 
ment no  voice,  no  movement,  was  heard 
or  seen  on  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Place.  The  clear  and  monotonous  sound 
of  a  heavy  rain  was  the  sole  which  made 
itself  heard,  like  that  of  an  immense 
watering-pot.  Broad  rays  of  water 
spread  before  my  eyes  and  furrowed 
the  space.  My  legs  trembled.  I  was 
obliged  to  kneel.  There  I  gazed  and 
listened  breathlessly.  The  rain  was 
vet  sufficiently  transparent  to  allow  me, 
by  help  of  my  glass,  to  distinguish  the 
colour  of  the  dress  which  rose  between 
the  posts.  I  could  also  see  a  white 
space  between  the  arm  and  the  block, 
and  when  a  shadow  filled  up  this  inter* 
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val,  I  closed  my  eyes.  A  loud  cry  from 
the  spectators  warned  me  to  re-opea 
them.  Thirty- two  times  I  stopped  my 
head  thus;  saying  aloud  a  despairing 
prayer,  which  no  human  ear  will  ever 
hear,  and  only  I  could  have  conceived* 
After  the  thirty-third  cry,  I  saw  the 
grey  figure  upright.  This  time  I  re- 
solved to  do  nonour  to  the  courage  of 
his  senius  by  having  courage  to  see  all 

his  death.    I  arose The  head  rolled, 

and  what  he  had  there  flowed  forth  with 
the  blood." 


Turn  we  now  to  the  prescription  of 
the  Docteur  Noir,  after  the  close  of 
these  tales  addressed  to  Stello :  "  To 
hold  separate  the  poetical  and  political 
existence."  "  To  fulfil  his  mission 
alone  and  free."  These  are  its  most 
important  articles,  and  the  motives  for 
the  advice,  given  at  length,  form  one 
of  those  essays  we  have  referred  to 
before,  and  of  which  we  can  give  only 
a  few  detached  sentences,  showing  but 
a  portion  of  the  reasoning.  He  re- 
commends the  first,  because  "  a  cen- 
tury may  produce  three  poets  for  a 
crowd  of  logicians"  —  because,  "it 
was  more  difficult  to  organize  yon 
small  book  than  yonder  weighty  go- 
vernment. To  hold  power  in  the 
gprasp  has  always  reduced  itself  to  the 
action  of  handling  idiots  and  circum- 
stances, and  these  circumstances  and 
idiots  balloted  together  bring  about 
unforeseen  but  inevitable  chances  to 
which  the  greatest  have  confessed 
they  owed  the  fairest  portion  of  their 
fame" — ^because,  "the  first  among  men 
will  always  be  those  who  of  a  sheet  of 
paper,  a  canvass,  a  stone,  a  sound, 
make  things  imperishable."  "  Immor- 
tal works  are  produced  to  dupe  death 
by  causing  our  ideas  to  survive  our 
bodies ;  therefore,  write  such  if  you 
can,iind  be  sure  that  if  there  be  in- 
scribed there  an  idea,  or  only  a  word, 
useful  to  the  advance  of  civilisation, 
and  which  you  have  let  drop,  like  a 
plume  from  your  wing,  there  will  be 
found  men  enow  to  gather  it  up  and 
trade  on  it  and  put  it  in  practice,  even 
to  satiety — so  let  them !  The  applica- 
tion of  ideas  to  things  is  a  loss  of  time 
to  the  creators  of  thought." 

If  he  bids  "  to  follow  the  vocation 
alone  and  free,"  it  is  because  "in 
assemblies,  public  bodies,  companies, 
schools,  academies,  and  all  which  re- 
sembles them,  intriguing  mediocrity 


arrives  bv  degrees  at  domination,  by 
means  of  a  rude  and  wholly  material 
activity,  and  that  sort  of  cunning  to 
which  enlarged  and  generous  minds 
cannot  descend."  He  adds  elsewhere, 
"  the  poet  has  a  curse  on  his  life,  and 
a  blessing  on  his  name.  Follow  your 
vocation — your  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,  but  of  that  which  shall  be  when 
your  eyes  are  closed." 

As  yet  Alfred  de  Vigny  has  followed 
the  advice  he  thus,  through  his  docteur 
noir,  addressed  to  the  great  and  useful 
writer :  he  has  held  aloof  from  the 
political  stage  the  smoke  and  the  glare 
of  its  stage  lights ;  and  struggles  for 
transient  influence,  and  disputes  for 
vulgar  interests,  have  not  come  near  to 
break  on  his  studies,  like  street  cries 
rousing  from  a  holy  dream.  As  yet  he 
does  not  even  belong  to  the  academy ;  a 
fact  which  aids  in  proving  true  the  sen- 
tence quoted  above  ;  indeed,  to  judge 
irom  those  who  are,  and  those  who  are 
not  within  its  walls,  the  French  aca- 
demy bids  fair  to  become  fellow  to  the 
yearly  exhibition  for  painters— the 
masters  prefer  being  outside.  The 
drama  of  Chatterton  was  brought  out 
in  February  1835 ;  it  was,  in  various 
ways,  an  innovation  ;  for  it  had  little 
action  and  much  thought,  and  the  in* 
terest  of  the  heroine  lay  most  in  her 
purity  ;  yet  the  audience  listened,  and 
wept  in  breathless  attention  and  sym- 
pathy ;  and  this  time  at  least  bestowed 
its  indignation,  not  on  the  tiresome 
virtue  which  discomfits  some  interest- 
ing vice,  but  on  the  hard  adorer  of 
Mammon,  who  pushes  despised  merit 
aside,  and  on  the  cold  and  careless  who 
pass  it  by.  It  is  a  fact  unprecedented, 
we  believe,  in  the  annals  of  the  Theatre 
Franpais,  that  after  each  of  the  first 
fifteen  representations,  the  actors  were 
recalled  and  covered  with  flowers  flung 
to  them  from  the  boxes.  Monsieur  de 
Vigny  had  said  that  he  would  have 
framed  a  simpler  plot  if  possible.  His 
intention  was  not  to  adhere  to  the  exact 
circumstances  of  Chatterton*s  life,  but 
to  show  the  man  of  genius  crushed  by 
a  state  of  society  wholly  material. 
Alas !  in  the  annals  of  our  authors  he 
might  have  found  many  examples  more. 
Kitty  Bell  is  the  young  wife  of  John 
Bell,  the  moiued  manufacturer ;  the 
old  mild  Quaker  is  her  friend,  the  fair 
children  her  consolation,  Chatterton 
her  solitary  lodger.  Bowed  under  the 
rule  of  her  hard  husband,  we  feel  that 
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one  £prief  more  would  suffice  to  calm 
all ;  she  is  of  the  ''  porcelain  of  human 
clay ;"  Chatterton  loves  Kitty  Bdl,  but 
has  shown  it  only  in  caresses  to  her 
child.  She,  too,  feels  a  deep  interest 
in  the  strai^r,  so  young,  and  prond, 
and  poor,  but  unknown  to  herself  as 
to  him ;  there  is  a  Bible  given  by  Chat- 
terton to  little  Rachel,  which  returned 
by  the  mother,  falls  again  into  the 
quaker's  hands,  and  thence  a  second 
time  into  hers,  which  perhaps  she  prizes 
more  because  it  belonged  to  him.  But 
this  is  all — even  this  she  feels  too 
much — ^for  after  a  violent  reproof  from 
her  husband,  caused  by  some  small 
sum  not  accounted  for,  and  which, 
indeed,  had  served  to  save  Chatterton 
from  starving ;  but  on  whose  score  she 
is  silent,  since  she  will  not  tell  a  false- 
hood, when  he  grants  her  the  respite 
of  a  day  ere  he  question  her  again,  and 
she  kisses  his  hand  in  gratitude.  She 
murmurs,  gazing  after  him,  as  he 
roughly  leaves  her — "  Why,  when  I 
touched  my  husband's  hand,  did  I 
reproach  myself  for  having  kept  this 
Bible  ?  Conscience  cannot  be  in  the 
wrong,  I  will  return  it.*' 

There  is  a  scene  we  make  room  for, 
because  we  have  seen  it  captivate  to 
closer  attention  than  any  belonging  to 
the  French  stage,  the  most  impatient 
audience  in  Europe.  Chatterton's  re- 
treat has  been  discovered  by  some 
former  and  joyous  companions ;  they 
have  insulted  Kitty  Bell ;  he  is  stricken 
in  his  pride  and  his  affections,  and  he 
is  now  alone  in  his  chill  garret  with 
the  physical  puns  of  his  unsatisfied 
hanger,  and  the  manuscript  which 
must  be  finished  to-night  to  save  him 
from  gaol  to-morrow. 

Chatterton* $  room,  sombre^  imalU  poor 9 
without  fire^—a  miserable  bed  in  dii" 
order — Chatterton  seated  on  the  foot 
of  his  bed  and  voriting  on  his  hnee* 

**  It  is  certain  that  she  does  not  love 
me — and  I — I  will  think  of  her  no  more. 
My  hands  are  icv,  my  head  is  burning ; 
here  I  am  alone  before  my  labour ;  I  am 
no  longer  called  upon  to  be  gentle  and 
to  smile,  to  salute  and  to  press  a  hand. 
All  that  farce  is  played ;  I  commence 
another  with  myself:  it  is  needful  that 
now  my  will  should  be  strong  enough  to 
take  hold  on  my  soul,  and  bear  it  by 
turns  within  the  resuscitated  corpse  of 
the  personages  I  invoke,  and  the  phan- 
tom of  those  I  imagine ;  or  else,  before 


Chatterton  ill,  Chatterton  cold  and  hun- 
gry,  it  must  bid  another  Chatterton  to 
sit  affectedly,  gracefully  tricked  out  for 
the  amusement  of  the  public,  that  the 
one  may  be  described  by  the  other,  the 
troubadour  by  the  mendicant.  These 
are  the  two  kinds  of  poetry  possible ; 
one  can  do  no  more.  Divert  them,  or 
excite  their  pity;  pull  the  strings  of 
miserable  puppets,  or  beapuppet  oneself, 
and  traffic  in  this  mummery.  Open  the 
heart  to  spread  it  on  a  counter,  if  it  has 
wounds  so  much  the  better,  it  will  fetch 
a  higher  price ;  slifffatly  mutilated,  it  is 
bought  dearer.  ySe  rises.]  Rise  up 
creature  of  God,  created  after  his  image, 
and  admire  thyself  still  in  this  condition. 
[He  smile*  andseats  himself—an  old  clock 
strikes  the  half  hour,']  No,  no ;  the  hour 
warns  you ;  sit  down  and  labour,  unfor- 
tunate I  Thou  losest  time  in  reflection ; 
thou  hast  but  one  to  make,  it  b  that  thou 
art  a  beggar.  Dost  thou  hear  ?  a  beg- 
gar I  every  minute  of  reverie  is  a  thel't 
from  thyself,  it  is  a  sterile  minute.  The 
idea  is  not  the  question.  Great  God ! 
what  brings  profit  is  the  word.  Such 
and  such  may  fetch  even  a  shilling; 
thoughts  are  not  current  in  the  market. 
Oh,  begone  from  me,  begone,  icy  dis- 
couragement, I  implore  thee  I  Contempt 
of  myself,  do  not  come  to  complete  my 
ruin;  turn  aside,  oh,  turn  aside,  for 
now,  my  name  and  my  dwelling,  all  are 
known ;  and  if  to-morrow  this  book  is 
not  finished,  I  am  ruined ;  yes,  ruined, 
without  hope !  arrested  I  tried  I  con- 
demned! flung  into  prison!  oh,  degra- 
dation !  shameful  labour  !  [He  writes  J] 
It' is  certain  this  young  creature  will 
never  love  me.  Well,  well,  can  I  not 
cease  to  have  this  idea  ?  [A  long  silence.'] 
I  have  very  little  pride  to  think  of  it 
still ;  but  let  any  one  tell  me  why  I  should 
be  proud  ?  proud  of  what  ?  1  hold  no 
place  in  any  rank,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
what  supports  me  is  this  natural  pride ; 
it  calls  to  me  in  mine  ear  not  to  bend 
and  seem  wretched.  And  for  whom  then 
do  we  play  the  part  of  a  happy  man 
when  we  are  not  so  ?  I  think  it  is  for 
women.  We  all  sit  to  them — ^poor  crea- 
tures— they  take  thee  for  a  throne—oh, 
publicity,  vile  publioitv  1  thou  who  art 
but  a  piUory,wnereon  tne  profane  passers 
by  may  smite  us.  In  general,  women 
love  the  man  who  will  stoop  to  no  one— 
by  heaven,  they  are  right  f — at  least,  this 
one  whose  eye  is  on  me,  shall  not  see  me 
bow  the  head !  Oh,  if  she  had  loved  me  I 
[He  sinks  into  a  reverie  from  which  he 
starts  violentli/.']  Write,  then,  unfortu- 
nate, bid  thy  will  obey !  Why  is  it  so 
feeble  as  to  fail  to  ur^e  forward  this 
rebel  mind  it  rouses  vamly,  and  which 
stops  ?  This  is  a  new  humiliation— till 
now  I  had  ever  seen  it  start  before  its 
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master,  it  needed  a  curb,  and  to-night  it 
wants  the  spur — ha,  the  immortal !  ha* 
the  body's  rude  master  !  Proud  spirit, 
are  yon  paralvzed  by  tlie  miserable  mist 
which  penetrates  within  a  ruinous  room  ? 
Mifirhtj  one,  does  a  little  cold  vapour 
suffice  to  conquer  ?ou  ?  [Heflinyn  the 
blanket  of  his  bed  round  his  shoulders,] 
Heavy  fog,  it  hangs  without  my  window 
like  a  white  curtain  or  a  shroud;  it  hung 
thus  at  my  father's  window  the  night  of 
his  death.  [7%tf  clock  strikes  the  three 
quarters.']  Again,  time  presses  and 
nothine  written !  [/fe  reads."]  Harold, 
Harola  I  oh,  Christ !  Harold  .  .  . 
Duke  William — eh,  what  I  pray  you  was 
Harold  to  me?  I  cannot  comprehend 
how  I  wrote  this.  [He  tears  the  manu* 
script  as  he  speaks,  j  I.  feigned  the  Ca- 
tholic— I  lied;  if  I  were  a  Catholic  I 
would  be  a  monk  and  a  Trappist;  a 
Trappist  has  a  coffin  for  bed,  but  at  least 
be  Sleeps  ui  it ;  all  other  men  have  a  bed 
where  they  sleep ;  I  have  one  where  I 
toil  for  money.  iJSe  raises  his  hand  to  his 
head.]  Where  am  I?  Where  am  I  going  ? 
The  word  draws  the  idea  after  it  m  spite 
of  itself — oh,  God  I  Doth  not  madness 
march  thus  ?^  This  is  that  might  affright 
the  bravest.  ^  So,  so — Let  me  be  calm — 
I  was  reading  over  this — Yes! — This 
poem  is  not  sufficiently  fine ! — Written 
too  fast — Written  to  live — Oh,  torture ! 
The  battle  of  Hastings  LThe  old  Sax- 
ons, the  young  Normans — Was  I  inter- 
ested in  all  this  ?  No— Why  then  did  I 
speak  of  it,  when  I  had  so  much  to 
say  on  all  I  saw  ?  IHe  rises  end  walks  to 
tnd  fro,]  Why  awaken  cold  ashes, 
when  all  trembles  and  suffers  around 
me ;  when  virtue  calls  for  aid  and  dies 
of  weeping ;  when  pallid  labour  is  dis- 
dained ;  when  hope  has  lost  her  anchor, 
faith  her  chalice,  charity  her  poor  chil- 
dren; when  Divine  law  is  atheistical, 
and  corrupt  as  a  courtesan ;  when  earth 
lifts  Up  her  voice,  and  demands  justice 
of  the, poet  on  those  who  search  her 
ceaselessly  to  have  her  gold,  and  who 
tell  her  she  can  dbpense  with  heaven — 
and  I-^I  who  feel  tnis,  I  shall  not  reply 
to  it  ? — Yes,  by  heaven,  I  will  reply.  I 
will  strike  with  my  lash  the  wicked  man 
and  the  hypocrite ;  I  will  unmask  Jere- 
miah Miles  and  Wharton.  Ah,  wretch ! 
But  this  is  satire~».thoa  growest  wicked 
thyself.  [J7e  weeps  long  and  desnairingly.] 
Write  rather  on  the  fog  which  nas  lodged 
itself  at  thy  window  as  it  did  at  that  of 
thy  father.  {He pauses  and  takes  a  snuff- 
box from  the  tabu.]  Here  vou  are,  my 
fatber..^ere  you  are — gooa  old  sailor  1 
frank  sea-captain  I  You  slept  at  night, 
and  you  fought  b^  day !  You  were  not 
an  intelliKent  Paria,  such  as  your  poor 
child  has  oecome.  Do  you  see  thb  white 
paper — do  you  see  it  ?  If  it  is  not  filled 
to-morrow   I  shall  go    to  prison,   my 
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father ;  and  I  have  not  in  my  brain  * 
word  wherewith  to  blacken  it  because  I 
am  hungry.  I  sold,  that  I  might  eat, 
the  diamond  which  was  there  on  this, 
box,  like  a  star  on  your  noble  forehead ! 
and  now,  I  have  it  no  longer  and  the 
hunger  always.  And  I  have  always  your 
pride,  my  father,  which  is  the  reason 
that  I  do  not  say  so ;  but  you,  who  were 
old,  and  who  knew  that  money  was  ne« 
ccssary  to  live,  and  that  you  had  none  to 
leave  mo,  why  did  you  give  me  being? 
[He  throirs  the  box  away  from  him-Jte 
runs  after  it,  throws  himself  on  his  knees 
and  weeps.]  Ah,  forgive  me,  forgive  me, 
my  father  !  my  old  whiteheaded  father  I 
Yon  have  so  often  embraced  mo  on  your 
knees  I  It  is  mv  own  fault !  I  believed  I 
was  a  poet !  U  is  my  own  fault ;  but  I 
assure  you  that  your  name  shall  not  so 
to  pri.son ;  I  swear  it  to  you,  my  old 
fatner  !    Sec,  see — here  is  some  opium  1 

if  I  am  too  hunp:ry 1  shall  not  eat— 

I  will  drink.  [He  bursts  into  tears  over 
the  snuff-box,  on  which  the  portrait  is 
painted.]  Some  one  mounts  my  ladder 
stair  heavily.  Let  me  conceal  my  trea- 
sure !  [Hiding  the  opiuwi] — and  where- 
fore  ?  am  I  not  free  ?  freer  than  ever.  Cato 
did  not  hide  Ills  sword — stay  as  thou  art* 
Roman,  and  look  firmly  before  thee; 
[He  places  the  opium  on  his  table.J* 

{Enter  the  Quaker, 

This  time,  calmed  and  saved,  he 
waits  a  reply  to  a  letter  written  to  the 
lord  mayor.  Beckford,  the  protector^ 
arrives — arrives  to  deprecate  his  past 
uselessness  as  a  poet,  and  offer  him  a 
post  of  a  hundred  a  year  as  his  valet ; 
and  Chatterton,  in  that  despair  which 
Alfred  de  Vigny  says,  in  his  preface, 
''  is  not  an  idea,' but  a  thing,  a  materiiA 
thing,  which  tortures,  and  grasps,  and 
grinds  the  heart  of  a  man,  like  an  iron 
forceps,  till  it  has  made  him  mad"— 
Chatterton  who,  interrogated  on  the 
duties  of  an  Englishman,  had  likened 
England  to  a  mighty  ship,  sendine  her 
boats  to  far  shores,  having  on  deck  kingj 
lords,  commons,  with  hand  to  mast,  and 
rope,  sail  and  gun,  rudder,  and  compass, 
who  has  said  that  the  poet*s  part  on 
board  the  glorious  ship  was  "  to  read  in 
the  stars  the  road  marked  out  by  the 
finger  of  God" — Chatterton  swallows 
poison.  Kitty  Bell,  in  some  undufiTr- 
able  fear,  is  come  to  seek  him.  Hb 
has  read  the  libel  given  by  Beck  ford 
as  a  cure ;  he  has  cast  on  the  seacoal 
fire  the  manuscripts  trusted  in  so 
vainly  for  fame,  if  not  for  life ;  his 
aspect  terrifies  her  more  than  his  ab- 
sence ;  he  bids  her  to  live  calmly  and 
piously,  to  love  her  children,  to  drive 
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from  her  all  thoughts  and  grief  foreign 
to  them ;  he  commands  her  to  leave 
him*    when   he  has  tried    all   other 
reasons  vainlj,  because  "  he  loves  her.** 
The  answer  is  beautifullj  returned — 
*'  Ah  I  sir,  if  you  tell  me  so^  it  is 
because  you  are  determined  to  die." 
He  confesses  what  he  has  done,  and 
staggers  up  the  stidr*  while  she  sinks 
down  at  its  foot      The  old  quaker 
enters  and  hurries  after  him ;    and 
Kitty  follows   also,    clinging   to  the 
bannister^  with  little   of  her  body's 
strength,  with  all  that  of  her  soul  in 
her  hold,  opens  the  door  at  the  top, 
and  perceives,  as  does  the  audience, 
Chatterton  dying.     She  utters  a  cry, 
and  slips  down,  step  bv  step,  falling 
on  the  last.     We  hear  the  harsh  voice 
of  her  husband,  calling,    "  Mistress 
Bell ;"  she  rises  as  by  mechanism ;  a 
second  summons  makes  her  walk  for- 
ward to  her  chair,  seat  herself  slowly, 
draw  her  bible  from  her  pocket,  turn 
over  its  leaves,  and — die.     The  tra- 
gedy of  the  *^  Marechale  d' Ancre*'  was 
acted  before  Chatterton,  although  we 
name  it  after  the  subject  historical,  as 
well  as  **  Cinq  Mars  ;'*  and  belonging 
to  an  earlier  date  of  the  same  reign  is 
the  power  and  the  fall  of   Conoini, 
Marechale    d'Ancre,    and    his    wife 
Leonora  Galigai.      The  former  be- 
lieved to  be,  jointly  with  Marie  de 
Medicis,    contriver  of  the  death  of 
her   royal  husband,  Henry  IV,  and 
shot  by  Vitry's  hand,  and  Louis  XII  Ts 
order;    the  latter,   favourite  of  the 
qiieen  regent,  and  sharer  of  her  power, 
burned  at  the  stake  for  a  sorceress. 
The  successful  crime  marching  blindly 
on  to  expiation  is  finely  drawn  in  this 
tragedy,  which  is  one  of  great  power 
ana  dramatic  interest ;  but  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  or  the 
stage,  and  quote  no  farther.     We  are 
aware  that  our  extracts  have  been  long; 
but  we  know  no  other  mode  of  placing 
a  foreigner  in  his  true  light  before  our 
countrymen.     It  is  easy  to  say  that  a 
writer's  colouring  is  never  coarse,  and 
his  thought  never  impure ;  that  he  is 
not  trivial  from  bemg  exclamatory, 
or  feeble  through  exaggeration ;  that 
phrases  are  not  amplified  to  conceal  a 


lack  of  ideas ;  and  that  where  we  find 
a  pearl,  we  do  not  dive  for  it  in  a 
world  of  water.      We  might,   with 
truth,  have  said  more  than  this  of 
Alfred  de  Vigny,  but  that  we  believed 
hb  own  pen  would  make  him  better 
known  than  ours,  and  render  praise 
unnecessary.    We  have  not  mentioned 
the  translations  of  "  Othello"  and  the 
"  Merchant  of  Venice,"   which  pre- 
ceded the  "  Marechal  d'Ancre  as  the 
Utter  did  "  Chatterton.'*     Our  limits 
do  not  permit  to  quote  as  we  intended 
from  "  Servitude  et  Grandeur,   the 
Veillee  de  Vincennes,"  a  reminiscence 
of   the  author's  military  life;    they 
allow  us  only  to  name  his  letter  on 
''  Mademoiselle  Sedidne  et  la  Propri- 
etc  Celleraire,**  and  the  poems  which 
now  appearing  in  the  Revue  des  deux 
MondeSf  are  his    latest  productions. 
The  letter  on  Mademoiselle  Sedaine^ 
daughter  of  the  dramatist,  united  with 
the  mterest  of  a  romance,  found  in  her 
true  story,  his  arguments  for  a  law  of 
copy-right  for  the  better  protection  of 
literary  men  and  their  descendants. 
If  it  was  not  echoed  as  it  should  have 
been  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  for 
we  think  it  took  the  fair  and  just  view 
of   the  question,    for    Mademoiselle 
Sedaine,  old,  and  blind,  and  poor,  and 
till  then,    forgotten,    it    procured  a 
pension  immediately.     The  first  pub- 
lished poems  to  which  we  referred 
are  three  in  number, — "  le  Sauvage,** 
'<  la  mort  du  Loup,"  "  la  Flute  -."like 
those  of  his  early  volumes,  they  carry 
a  philosophical  idea  on  then*  rhyme. 
"  Le   Sauvage*'  is  an  argument  for 
civilization ;   "  la  Mort  du  Loup,**  a 
voice  of  fortitude ;  "  la  Flute,**  of  re- 
signation.    We  rejoice  that  they  have 
broken  a  silence  so  protracted  as  to 
seem  obstinate;  the  more  to  be  de- 
plored, as  in  French  literature  we  find 
none  who  can  replace  him. 

The  years  of  imagination  are  brief; 
its  stream  does  not  fiow  alike  or 
alwavs;  it  is  too  turbulent  in  early 
youth ;  it  grows  shallow  in  the  decline 
of  manhood ;  it  has  but  a  space  wherein 
it  can  reflect  earth  and  heaven:  and 
of  this  space  the  writer  does  well  to 
profit. 
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THE  STBANGEB — A   TALE   OF  THE    SEA* 
CANTO  THE  FIB8T. 

The  night  is  dark»  and  the  hillows  roar» 
And  'tis  half-past  twelve  by  the  clocks  on  shore^ 
And  the  landsmen  are  soundly  asleep  in  their  hedi. 
Unheeding  the  "  pother  that  s  over  their  heads/' 
And  the  Landswomen^  'wakening  perhaps  in  a  fright^ 
Cry  "  God  help  the  poor  sailors  this  terrible  night  I" 
Then  turning  again  on  their  pillows  to  sleep. 
Forget  all  the  perils  of  those  on  the  deep. 

The  night  is  dark,  and  the  billows  roar. 

And  a  vessel  is  driving  directly  a-shore ; 

Were  she  in  port  you  might  thus  read  her  name : 

The  "  Goed  Vrouw,"  and  near  it  the  word  "  Amsterdam." 

She  is  not  one  of  the  "  go-ahead"  sort. 

Her  stern  is  round,  and  her  bows  are  short. 

And  her  masts  do  not  stand  so  presumptuously  high. 

As  to  carry  her  "  sky-scrapers"  up  to  the  sky  ; 

And  she's  stuffed  to  the  throat  with  her  cargo  within. 

Full  of  tobacco  and  good  Holland's  gin  ; 

And  her  captain,  the  worthy  Mynheer  Vandergoose, 

Stands  6ve  feet  exactly  when  wearing  his  shoes ; 

Which  shoes,  as  polished  as  polished  may  be, 

Alas !  and  alack !  he  never  could  see. 

Since  his  paunch  stood  a  foot  farther  out  than  his  knee : 

And  as  to  her  mate,  and  indeed  every  sailor. 

They  all  might  be  clothed  by  the  very  same  tailor. 

From  the  very  pattern,  so  well  are  they  chosen. 

To  match  with  each  other,  thirteen  to  the  dozen,-^ 

All  save  one,  and  his  bones  are  sharp. 

And  his  sinews  as  hard  as  the  strings  of  a  harp ; 

And  his  cheeks  are  pale,  and  his  nose  is  blue. 

Where  every  other  is  crimson  in  hue  ; 

And  he  stands  in  his  stockings  just  six  feet  two — 

All  save  one,  that  remarkable  man, 

And  he  gives  no  name  but  the  name  of  "  Jan.*' 

'Tis  a  pleasant  thing,  when  the  morn  is  bright. 
To  glide  o'er  the  waves  that  are  dancing  in  light. 
And  to  hear  the  dash  of  the  feathered  oar. 
And  the  watch-dog's  bark  from  the  distant  shore.^- 
*Tis  a  pleasant  thing,  when  the  storm  is  past. 
And  the  ocean  still  heaves  from  the  recent  blast, 
To  watch  the  waves  'neath  the  sunset  rolled. 
Like  mountiuns  of  amber  or  torrents  of  gold ; 
But  however  delightful  such  scenes  may  be. 
There  are  pleasantcr  things  than  a  shore  on  your  lee, 
In  a  very  dark  night,  on  a  very  rough  sea. 

But  stay ;  whilst  describing  ship,  captain,  and  crew, 

I  had  nearly  forf^otten  the  passenger,  who 

If  I  thus  should  neglect,  I  might  justly  be  twitted 

As  the  manager  was. 

Who  had  Hamlet,  'tis  poz. 
Advertised,  <<  with  the  part  of  Prince  Hamlet  omitted." 
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They  were  just  two-days  sail  from  their  own  Amsterdafnt 

When  an  odd*looking  boat,  pulling  after  them,  came» 

And  scarcely  was  hailed,  ere  she  suddenly  sunk. 

And  nothing  was  saved  but  one  man  and  a  trunk ; 

And  even  we  sailors  so  sleepy  and  sleek. 

Turned  over  the  quid  in  each  jolly  red  cheeky 

And  took  the  pipe  from  each  lazv  jaw, 

And  pointed  slowly,  and  drawlea  out  **  yaw/' 

When  that  wonderful  roan  on  his  trunk  they  saw  \ 

For  light  as  a  feather  it  seemed  to  swim. 

Bearing  him  safe  o'er  the  waters  grim. 

Till  a  boat  was  lowered  as  fast  as  might  be. 

It  was  two  when  all  sunk. 

Save  the  man  and  the  trunk. 
And  they  reached  him  at  just  fire  minutes  to  three. 
Though  the  wind  had  begun  pretty  freshly  to  blow. 
And  they'd  nearly  ^\e  hundred  yards  to  row* 
But  he  seemed  not  the  worse  by  a  single  pin. 
And  as  they  made  ready  to  take  him  in. 

Lightly  he  sprung^ 

And  his  trunk  they  flung 
Into  the  boat  **  with  a  kick  and  a  spin  ;*' 
And  with  oaths,  that  for  me  to  repeat  were  a  sin. 

Desired  to  know 

"What  hurried  them  so?'*  ' 
And  also,  **  What  made  them  so  pale  and  so  thin  ?*' — 
Small  blame  to  thee,  reader !  already  thou  rumourest. 
That  the  odd  little  man  was  a  bit  of  a  humourist. 

4 

Back  to  the  ship  doth  the  small  boat  glide. 
Quicker,  I  trow,  than  it  left  her  side. 
For  fear  began  their  hearts  to  fill. 
And  throu^  their  well-stuffed  sides  to  thrill  i 
Especially  now  that  the  stranger's  brow 
Grew  darker  and  darker,  they  knew  not  how. 

No  word  they  uttered ; 

The  stranger  spluttered 
In  some  unknown  tongue,  then,  in  high  Dutch,  mutteredy 
That  "  before  he  had  done  with  the  lazy  dogs. 
They'd  be  far  more  like  sailors,  and  far  less  like  hogs.*' 
His  speech  was  in  Dutch,  you  remember,  but  if  I  lent 
It  an  English  dress,  this  would  be  its  equivalent. 

He's  out  of  the  boat  with  a  bound  and  a  skip, 
He's  over  the  bulwarks,  he's  into  the  ship  ; 
And,  regardless  alike  of  the  crew  and  their  "  funk," 
He  roars  to  them  loudly  to  **  hand  hira  his  trunk  !** 
Slowly  their  broad-clothed  backs  they  bend. 
Slowly  they  grasp  it  by  either  end, 
Each  of  those  sailors  was  thought  a  good  puller^ 
Wouter  Van  Twissler,  and  Barnet  Van  Mnller — 
But  though  Didrick  Van  Ranslaer,  the  second  tnate,  aided. 
And  mortals  sure  never  pulled  wildly  as  they  did 
And  Nicholas  Bbck  to  tne  rescue  had  hastened,  - 
The  obstinate  trunk  to  the  bottom  seemed  fastened ; 
And  the  stranger  stood  laughing  and  cheering  Ihem  oaf- 
Till  almost  the  breath  from  their  bodies  had  ^onei    •. 
Then,  turning  around,  (whilstsomelooked  A>r  hishoofO 
He  beckoned  to  Jan,  who  was  standing  aloof, 
And  whispering  a  word  in  the  ear  of  that  tall  man, 
(On  tiptoe  he  had  to  stand,  being  a  small  man,) 
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Jan  leap^  ftom  the  side,  heaved  the  trunk  from  the  boat^ 
Now  light  M  it  seemed  when  they  saw  it  afloat^ 

And  high  on  his  shoulder  the  burden  he  bears^ 

And  follows  the  stranger  straight  down  the  steep  stairs. 

Who  walks  to  the  cabin,  and  sives  a  loud  rap 

On  the  top  of  the  table. 

That's  not  very  stable. 
And  startles  Mjnheer  Vaiidergoose  from  his  nap. 

Mynheer  Vandergoose  showed  as  much  of  surprise^ 
As  he  ever  ^d  show,  in  bis  mouth  and  his  eyes. 
Both  opened  as  wide  as  wide  could  be. 

But  he  spoke  not  a  word. 

Nor  trembled,  nor  stirred, 
While  the  stranger  exclaimed,  "  Well,  old  fellow,  you  see  I 
You  thought  you  had  only  a  cargo  to  run. 
But  you're  sure  of  a  passenger,  sure  as  a  gun  !'* 

What  more  passed  of  fear  and  awe. 

Ear  never  heard,  eye  never  saw  ; 

For  Jan  was  bid  ''make  himself  scarce*'  at  once. 

Which  any  would  do,  who  was  not  a  dunce. 

When  twirled  round  twice  as  swift  as  the  wind. 

And  dismissed  up  the  stairs  with  a  slight  kick  behind. 

Three  weeks  had  passed,  and  the  wind  was  fair. 

And  they  drew  towards  port,  no  matter  where. 

To  tell  of  that  is  not  my  care : — 

But  stay — methinks  a  voice  I  hear. 

So  sweet,  the  saddest  it  might  cheer. 

Or  pierce  a  deaf  man's  drowsy  ear. 

Or  to  the  flintiest  bosom  strike,    * 

Ask,  **  Pray  what  was  the  stranger  like  ?** 

I  stay  the  tale,  as  by  a  spell. 

All  that  that  sweet  voice  asks  to  tell. 

His  limbs  were  lithe,  his  face  was  dark. 
His  eves  were  each  a  fiery  spark. 
The  Lnes  upon  his  cheek  and  brow ! 
Told  of  the  soul  that  worked  below. 
Yet  not  the  plough  of  lofty  thought 
Had  broadly  on  that  forehead  wrought ; 
The  cunning  wrinkles  seemed  to  fret 
His  face,  aa  with  a  curious  net ; 
The  pushed-up  mouth  was  ever  screwed 
To  some  satiric  attitude ; 
The  wiry  limbs  sprang  quick  and  light. 
But  not  as  where  the  mind  of  might 
In  free  proud  movement  is  betrayed — 
Here  tnck  and  antic  were  displaced : 
That  dark  small  stranger  well  might  be 
The  demon  of  activity. 

Yet,  be  what  he  might,  or  do  what  he  would. 

The  crew  and  the  captain  in  awe  of  him  stood. 

And  the  feats  they  performed,  ere  they  looked  on  the  shore. 

Sure  never  were  seen  in  the  *'  Goed  Vrouw"  before. 

For  instance — Van  Hammer,  the  carpenter  heavy. 

Was  sent  to  the  tops  with  a  well-choden  bew. 
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And  Jan  t)ie  tall,  \onVn  crrim  and  serious, 
And  the  dark  stranger  more  mysterious. 

An  eldritch  shriek  and  a  fearful  bound,  ' 

A  lumbering  plunge  and  a  cracking  80und> 

And  broken  spars  arpund  are  poured» 

The  mainmast's  going  overboard  ! 

Back  fall  the  crew  from  the  fatal  spot. 

All  but  Peter  Varf  Schriegel,  who  drops  'Mike  shot/* 

And  when  the  yards  on  deck  are  dashed. 

Is  like  a  monstrous  spider,  smashed. 

But  this  was  no  moment  to  pause  and  lament  him. 

When  the  stranger  upsprung  from  the  midst  of  the  icrimtnage, 

And,  looking  of  cheerful  contentment  the  image. 

Politely  requested  an  axe  might  be  lent  him ! 

'Twas  handed  by  Jan, 

For  no  other  man 
Would  dare  at  that  moment  with  aught  to  present  him. 
And  whate'er  he  was  doing  they  could  not  prevent  him, 
Fast,  faftt,  fast,  on  the  tottering  mast 
Falls  blow  after  blow,  with  a  power  too  vast, 
(  As  was  after  remembered)  without  some  strange  eharra. 
To  belong  to  a  man  with  80  slender  an  arm  ; 
And  when  his  behaviour  was  after  dissected. 
By  those  who  survived,  it  was  well  recollected 
That  the  hatchet  be  used  seemed  the  mast  to  environ 
With  sparks  showered  thickly,  and  glowed  like  hot  iron  ; 
But  be  this  as  it -may,  the  first  danger  was  past. 
Clean  over  the  side  went  spars,  rigging,  and  mast. 
And  the  vessel  relieved  staggered  onws^ds  uoknowiDg, 
Either  what  she  was  doing,  or  where  she  was  fpoing. 

But  cool  as  a  cucumber,  calm  as  a  monk. 

The  stranger  once  more  bids  Jan  '*  bring  him  his  trunk," 

'Tis  drawn  from  the  place  where  it  first  was  deposited 

That  eve  that  the  captain  and  stranger  were  closeted. 

And  being  heaved  up  to  the  deck,  which  was  bared 

So  completely,  not  even  a  hen-coop  was  spared. 

The  little  dark  stranger  sate  quietly  down. 

Like  a  monarch  enthroned  and  expecting  his  crown, 

And  remarking — '*  The  deck  seemed  well  cleared  for  an  action,*^ 

Regarded  the  whole  with  a  calm  satisfaction, 

Others  were  tumbling,  and  slipping,  and  sliding. 

He  sitting  as  firmly  as  if  they  were  gliding 

On  a  steam-boat  excursion,  with  patent  machinery, 

And  quite  at  their  leisure  enjoying  the  scenery. 

They  could  bear  it  no  longer  1  that  terrible  man. 

And  his  sworn  coadjutor,  that  l6an  long-legged  Jan ! 

So  whilst  a  deep  reverie  he  seemed  to  be  wrapt  in. 

They  stole  to  the  ckbin  to  waken  the  captain. 

Surelv  he  sleeps  a  charmed  sleep ! 

Or  wny  such  even  pulses  keep. 

When  even  the  dead  might  well  awakd, 

When  life,  fame,  fortune  are  at  stake  I 

Wake,  shipwrecked  wretch  1  awake  and  weep! 

Let  dreams  no  more  thy  senses  steep  !— 

Surely  he  sleeps  a  i^haiimed  sleep! 

Aroused  by  their  fears  to  a  strange  animation, 
And  only  regardiivc  their  chance  of  salvation. 
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Sam  ceremonie  by  the  collar  they  take  him. 
And  lustily  shake  him  deterniioed  to  wake  him ; 
And  their  shrieks  in  his  ear  become  perfectly  thrilling^ 
As  they  see  that  already  the  cabin  is  filling : 

A  snort  and  a  groan,  and  he  opens  his  eyes. 
And  tries  to  look  angry,  then  tries  to  look  wise. 
And  they  hear  him  exclaim—* <'  From  the  hour  that  lie  oamc^ 
I  gave  up  the  command  to  Mynheer  What's-hts-name, 
And  if  he  can't  keep  you  and  save  you  from  evil, 
I  fear  to  his  worship  you  have  not  been  ciyily 
And  all  I  say  19,  vou  mav  go  to  the  devil  I 
But  stayi  the  night's  cold,  there's  the  key  of  the  locker, 
(I  never  believea  the  <  Goed  Vrouw'  such  a  rocker  1) 
And  don't  spare  the  spirits,  for  even  if  you  do, 
1  fear  there  are  spirits  will  scarcely  spare  you  T' 
Swift  from  his  presence  forth  they  past — 
It  was  a  speech 
.    Impressed  on  each. 
For  *twas  his  longest  and  his  last ! 

What  followed  t  a  scene  of  such  noise  and  confusion, 

Its  memory  must  seem  like  a  fiendish  delusion  ; 

I  have  separately  asked  them  about  that  wild  polht-r. 

But  hardly  two  stories  agree  with  each  other : 

Some  vow  that  the  stranger  and  Jan  both  together 

Sang  a  duo  in  praise  of  the  airy  fine  weather ; 

Others  say  that  they  danced  on  the  corpse  of  Van  Schriegel 

In  a  manner  indecent,  profane,  and  illegal. 

To  musio  so  strangely  discordant  and  frantic 

It  seemed  to  be  fitted  to  everv  wild  antic — 

But  all  have  agreed  the  last  thing  they  remember 

Is  a  very  rough  shock. 

On  a  very  bard  rock. 
At  half  after  twelve,  on  a  night  of  December. 

Morning  hath  come  with  her  welcome  light. 
Shining  on  hills  with  the  snow  fiake  white. 
And  on  the  darkly  heaving  se<^ 
,  Where  still  the  waves  rage  angrily } 
And  on  a  shore  where,  'twixt  the  land 
And  sea,  there  spreads  a  ridge  of  sand. 
And  on  eleven  silent  forms. 
That  her  tweet  light  revives  and  warms. 
For  strange  to  sav,  of  all  the  crew 
Of  the  **  Goed  Vrouw,"  they  miss  but  two. 
Van  Schrii^el,  and  that  white,  and  wan^ 
And  tall,  and  thin,  and  wicked  Jan, 
The  stranger  and  captain,  of  course,  I  except. 
Bat  neither  of  these  could  be  bitterly  wept. 

High  and  drv. 

On  the  beach  they  lie. 
And  lo  I  a  vision  is  passing  by— 

They  must  be  deceive^U* 

It  can  scarce  be  believed 
Even  where  a  strange  tale  is  moaC  warmly  reoeiTed, 

That  the  "  Goed  Vrouw" 

Is  passing  now. 
Perfect  and  whole  from  helm  to  prow  \ 
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Close  to  the  shore, 

On  her  course  she  bore. 
And  all  her  form  they  may  explore, 
Her  masts  in  repair,  her  sails  are  there  ; 
And  her  bulwarks  are  whole,  and  her  deck  no  more  bare ; 
And  more  than  all  (at  the  sight  they  shrunk  I) 
The  stranger  is  standing  erect  on  his  trunk. 
And  that  singular  Jan  at  the  helm  doth  stand, 
And  nobody's  there  to  give  them  a  hand. 
Though  the  captain  sits  silent  and  drooping  his  head. 

And  his  hands  are  prest 

On  his  burly  chest ; 
But  that  white,  white  face  can  be  but  of  the  dead  I 
And  a  black  ^sl^  waves  from  the  mast  on  high. 
With  a  motto  I'll  tell  you  about  by-and-by. 

But  first,  let  me  say,  to  avoid  disappointment, 
It  is  not  to  put  this  strange  story  in  joint  meant ; 
I  own,  and  it  gives  me  a  feeling  of  pain. 

Like  some  "sprig,"  called  to  •*  order," 

And  forced  to  **  soft  sawder" 
I  am  not  at  this  moment  "prepared  to  explain." 
For  example — I  cannot  account  for  the  stranger's 
Queer  conduct  in  bringing  the  ship  into  dangers^ 
And  having  disgorged  it  of  every  plump  elf. 
Repairing,  and  taking  it  all  to  himself. 
I  cannot  account  for  his  not  having  sunk, 
Nor  know  I  the  mjitery  attached  to  his  trunk. 
It  might,  but  'tis  only  a  modest  suggestion, 
Have  held  pamphlets,  perhaps  on  the  "  Boundary  Question  ;** 
Or  some  eloquent  speech  on  "  our  foreign  conditions," 
Or  receipts  of  "  expense  of  the  Poor-law  Commissions ;" 
All,  and  every  of  which,  if  the  truth  could  be  sifted. 
Would  account  for  its  weight  when  it  could  not  be  lifted ; 
But  still,  Fve  no  reason  to  give  why  it  yielded. 
And  was  light  as  a  fly  when  by  Jan  it  was  wielded. 
Apropos  of  that  Jan,  he's  another  queer  mystery. 
That  puzzled  me  greatly  on  hearing  this  history ; 
I  cannot  account  for  his  bond  of  connection 
With  the  stranger,  but  hardly  can  think  'twas  affection ; 
In  fact,  these  are  riddles,  and  so  insurmountable. 
That  we  only  can  say  they  are  quite  unaccountable. 

But  touching  the  motto  to  which  I  alluded. 

You  shall  have  it  without  an  opinion  intruded^ 

If  you  find  there  a  moral,  pray  keep  it  in  view — 

"  Who  ships  wifH  the  devil  must  sail  with  him  too.'" 
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Doctor  Wilde  is  already  advantage- 
ously known  to  the  pablic  by  his  highly 
interesting  *'  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to 
Madeira,  TennerifFe,  and  the  Shores 
of  the  Mediterranean" — a  work  which 
displays  mach  accuracy  of  observation^ 
an  original  spirit  of  research,  and  an 
extensive  command  of  literature. 

On  Dr.  Wilde's  return  to  Dublin, 
and  soon  after  the  publication  of  the 
"  Narrative,"  he  was  advised  by  many 
of  his  professional  brethren  to  proceed 
to  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  most  re- 
cent improvements  in  the  diagpiosts 
and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 
In  compliance  with  this  advice  our 
author  went  to  Berlin,  Dresden,  and 
Vienna,  and  frequented  the  most  ce- 
lebrated schools  of  ophthalmic  surgery, 
not  only  long  enough  to  render  him- 
self thoroughly  master  of  the  art,  but 
to  form  an  intimate  and  advantageous 
fi*iendship  both  with  its  professors, 
and  many  of  the  most  celebrated  wri- 
ters with  whom  Germany  abounds. 
It  is  not  our  intention  (and  it  would 
surely  be  distasteful  to  Dr.  Wilde,) 
to  pronounce  an  encomium  on  our 
author's  practical  acquirements ;  but 
as  Irishmen  we  may  be  forgiven  the 
pride  we  feel  in  being  able  conscien*. 
tiously  to  assert,  that  no  European 
metropolis  contains  more  opthalmic 
skill  than  Dublin,  whether  we  consider 
the  well-known  reputation  and  bril- 
liant attainments  of  our  many  eminent 
surgeons  who  so  successfully  treat  the 
dbeases  to  which  the  organ  of  vision 
is  subject,  and  who  are  constantly  en- 
gaged in  imparting  their  valuable 
knowledge  to  numerous  pupils,  or 
whether  we  refer  to  the  learning, 
tact,  and  experience  of  Dr.  Jacob, 
whose  discoveries  in  the  anatomy  and 
diseases  of  the  eye  have  acquired  for 
that  eentlemaa  an  European  fame. 
As  might  be  expected.  Dr.  Wilde's 
thirst  for  knowledge  not  only  exhausted 
the  strictly  professional  subjects  which 


he  had  proposed  to  study,  but  prompted 
him  to  engage  in  active  inquiries  re- 
specting the  manners,  education,  and 
institutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  he  visited  ;  and  in  the  work 
before  us  he  has  published  the  results 
of  his  researches  concerning  the  Aus- 
trian dominions.  Our  author's  work 
is  by  no  means  prolix,  not  extending 
beyond  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pages;  but  as  great  pains  have  evi- 
dently been  taken  to  arrange  and  con- 
dense his  materials,  he  has  been 
thereby  enabled  to  compress  a  vast 
fund  of  information  within  this  com- 
paratively narrow  compass. 

Throughout  the  entire  work  Dr. 
Wilde  exhibits  a  vast  deal  of  research 
and  critical  observation,  as  well  as  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  vital  statis- 
tics and  the  laws  that  regulate  man's 
existence,  his  nativity  and  mortality, 
&c.,  and  wherever  it  was  practicable, 
has  enriched  hb  pages  with  very  valu* 
able  statistical  tables,  drawn  from  va- 
rious and  often  difficultly  accessible 
sources.  These  tables  have  been  in- 
geniously arranged,  and  from  them  all 
those  concerned  in  the  management  of 
public  medical  institutions,  may  derive 
many  useful  lessons.  Dr.  Wilde  de- 
scribes all  the  various  educating  esta- 
blishments in  this  great  empire,  from 
infant  schools  to  those  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  home  and  foreign  diplomats  and 
employes.  Upon  this  all-important 
subject  of  education,  he  says-. 

"  At  the  present  moment  there  is  no 
topic  of  greater  interest  than  that  of 
pablic  instruction ;  and  though,  with  re- 
ference to  it,  Austria  is  somewhat  infe- 
rior to  her  Prussian  neighbour,  yet  the 
system  pursued  in  the  former  country  is 
well  worthy  of  an  attentive  examina-. 
tion.  How  well  this  system  is  arranged^ 
and  with  what  skill  it  is  conducted,  is  a 
source  of  natural  wonder  and  admira* 
tion  to  the  foreigner,  who  finds,  npoiv 
inquiry,  that  among  a  population  ex- 
ceeding twenty-four  millions  and  a  half,: 
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(not  including  Hungary,)  there  arc  no 
less  than  30,3*20  public  national  schools, 
with  2»3d8,965  pupirs  in  actual  attend- 
ance upon  them :  and  this  admiration  ia 
heightened,  when  he  reflects  not  only 
apoa  the  yaat  territorial  extent  of  thia 
immense  coantry,  but  upon  the  appa- 
rently discordant  elements  of  which  it  is 
oon^MMed,  and  the  yariety  of  nations 
and  tongues — ^their  different  habits,  pecu- 
liarities, customs,  religions  and  manners 
— that  are  all  brought  under  the  benign 
influence  of  one  great  system  of  national 
instruction.  Here  we  have  the  great 
Sclavonic  nation,  composed  of  the  once- 
powerful  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  a  part  of 
the  ill-fated  Poland,  the  great  province 
of  MoraTia,  the  ancient  territories  of 
Styria  and  lUyria,  the  rude  military 
frontier  of  Dalmatia,  the  southern  coun- 
tries of  Carynthia  and  Carntola,  and  all 
Hungary;  the  RheinUh,  or  true  Ger- 
man nation,  consisting  of  the  two  arch- 
duchies of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria, 
the  Tyrol,  and  a  small  portion  of  nearly 
aU  the  other  statics;  and  lastly,  the 
Italian^  who  inhabit  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  and  a  part  of  the 
Tyrol ;  besides  some  WaUachian  people, 
half-Christian  half-Mahommedan,  resi- 
dent in  Transylvania  and  on  the  Turk- 
ish borders  -p — all  these,  variable  as  the 
climes  under  which  they  are  placed, 
from  the  hyperborean  re^ons  of  Russia 
to  the  warm  Libumian  vdlas  and  sunny 
otties  of  the  Adriatic — Catholics  and 
Calvinists,  Lutherans,  Greeks,  Jews, 
toad  Unitarians — all  receive  the  same 
description  of  popular  instruction,  merely 
varied  to  suit  the  language  or  the  reli- 
gious tenets  of  each  particular  nation  or 
country.  In  Austria,  education  is  com- 
pulsory; it  is  not  left  to  the  option 
of  the  parent,  whether  he  vriil  or  will 
not  instruct  his  child,  for  he  is  com- 
pelled to  send  him,  when  of  a  certain 
age,  to  the  national  school  of  his  parish ; 
and  the  many  disadvantages  under  which 
the  uneducated  labour  are  too  many,  and 
the  laws  against  them  too  strictly  en- 
forced, to  permit  of  general  ignorance, 
even  in  the  most  distant  country  parts. 
All  children,  from  five  to  thirteen,  both 
maJes  and  females,  oome  under  what  is 
called  the  «*  §chool  aaet**  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  ednoatioii  they  are  to  reeeive  is 
strictly  defined,  so  that  all,  from  the 
■impl««gri<mltiiral- peasant  to  the  high- 
est univerBit^  professor,  must  pursue 
the  path  of  instruotiou  in  the  manner 
marked  out  by  the  state.  litis,  how* 
ever,  ii  not  without  its  disadvantagtB : 
for,  though  the  instruction  is  general,  yet 
the  plan  is  one  so  conducive  to  the  caste-- 
continuing  system,  after  thenutnner  of  the 
'Chinese  ani  ancient  Eayptians,  that  it  is 
tfpposed  not  only  to  political  reformatioHf 


but  also  to  the  steady  progress  of  civiliza^ 
tion  itself,  and  the  rapid  development  of 
the  resources^  both  mental  and  commercial, 
that  should  have  tahen  place  in  this  tm» 
pire  during  the  present  long  peace  with 
which  it  has  been  favoured. 

'*  The  measures  taken  to  enforce  in* 
struction  among  the  lower  orders  are  so 
much  dependent  upon  the  state  of  reli^ 
gion,  ana  so  mixed  up  with  the  local  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  that  their  de- 
tails would  occupy  more  space  than 
would  be  necessary  to  the  present  intro- 
duction. Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  accurate 
registries  of  all  the  children  who  have 
arrived  at  the  *  school  age'  are  kept  by 
the  curate  and  churchwarden  of  the 
parbh,  who,  with  the  local  executive, 
take  means  to  insure  an  attendance. 

'*  Public  instruction  in  Austria  is  di« 
vided  into  the  popular  or  national,  the 
intermediate,  and  the  superior.  The  po^ 
puhtr  consists  of  that  afforded  at  the 
elementary  schools,  Dritfiahchulen ;  the 
superior  primary  schools,  Hanptschulen  ; 
and  the  Wiederkolungsschulen,  or  rcpetU 
tion-schools,  for  persons  above  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  analogous  to  the  EcoTes 
de  Perfectionnement  of  France. 

"  Between  this  last  and  the  next  class 
there  are  a  number  of  very  admirably- 
constructed  seminaries  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  useful  arts,  and  giving 
special  instruction  in  particular  trades — 
the  schools  of  utility,  Eeoles  Usuettes, 
denominated  in  Austria,  Realschulen, 

"  The  intermediate  instrnetion  is  ac- 

Jplred  in  the  gymnasiums,  lyceums,  and 
acuities  or  academies  of  different  kinds ; 
and  the  superior  education  is  that  at* 
tained  in  the  universities." 

To  the  passage  which  loe  hare 
printed  in  italics  we  beg  the  reader's 
particular  attentbiiy  for  it  announces 
the  apparently  anomalous  factj  that 
education  niay  be  made  the  means  of 
arrestii^the  intellectual  progress  of 
a  nation ;  and  so  in  truth  it  does^ 
when,  as  in  Austria,  it  is  confined  to 
the  mechanical  acquisition  of  readings 
writing,  and  arithmetic*  a  little  smat- 
tering of  some  of  the  useful  arts,  and 
a  dry  catechetical  formula  of  religion. 
Were  the  state  to  confine  itself  to  en- 
suring to  all  its  subjects  even  this 
Umited  quantity  of  instruction,  they 
would  have  reason  to  be  grateful,  for 
the  first  rudiments  of  learning  are  the 
most  difiScult  to  acquire,  and  every 
individual  might  depend  upon  his  own 
exertions  for  subsequently  adding  to 
his  stock ;  but  in  Austria  the  state 
not  only  forces  its  subjects  to  receive 
an  elementary  educationi  but  renders 
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it  exceedingly  diflScult,  if  not  impossi* 
b1e«  for  them  to  make  any  further 
advance  in  the  acquisition  of  know* 
ledge.     This  object  the  government 
efTecta  bv  superintending  the  censor* 
ship  of  bookS)  and  preventing^  with 
the  groatest  jealousy,  the  sale  of  all 
popular  and  cheap  works.  The  learned 
maj  purchase  wnat  books  they  like, 
provided  they  contain  nothing  politi* 
cally  objectionable  ;  but  cheap  litera- 
turcy    cheap    books,    calculated   not 
merely  to  teach  some  process  of  art, 
or  convey  the  principles  of  a  practical 
trade,  but  ci^ble  of  enlarging  and 
enligbteoing  tne  mind— 4II  such  publi* 
cationsi  we  say,  are  forbidden.     This 
restriction  will,  no  doubt,  excite  feel- 
ings in  the  minds  of  our  readers  by 
no  means  favourable  to  the  Austrian 
government ;  but,  in  candour,  we  are 
bound  to  add,  that  their  defence  of 
this  restrictive  system  is,  to  say  the 
least,  plausible.    If  forced  to  become 
its  advocates,  we  would  urge  die  fol- 
lowing  arguments  in  its  favour: — 
Experience  proves  that  unrestricted 
freedom  of  education  and  publication 
is  by  no  means  conducive,  either  to 
the  morality  or  happiness  of  a  people. 
The  United  States  of  America  exmbit 
the  best  example  of  education  most 
extensively  diffused  among  all  classes 
of  the  community,  and  perfectly  un- 
traromeHed  in  the  department  either 
€^  schoolmaster  or  bookseller.    There 
every  one  may  teach  what  he  chooses, 
or  print  whatever  speculation  dictates. 
The  great  mental  activity  which  per- 
vades all  classes  of  the  An^lo-Saxon 
race,  has  not  suffered  anv  diminution 
amoi^  the  descendants  of  the  English 
•ettlersy  but  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
dronmatancea  of  their  history  and  their 
location  in  a  new  world,  it  has  been 
wonderfully  augmented*    These  oolo- 
niata  left  home  acoompamed  by  the 
newly  invented  powers  of  the  press, 
and  America  is  now   the  only  free 
nation  in  the  world  which  has  been 
firaaded,  and  has  spmng  into  existence, 
joictf  the  art  of  printing  commenced 
its  stupendous  operations.    In  Ame- 
rica eaoeation  was  called  on  to  per- 
form a  new  function,  and  was  not 
destined^  as  in  England,  Germany,  and 
France,  to  modify,  to  improve,  or  to 
deteriorate  the  character  of  a  peo- 
ple formed  during  the  preceding  ages 
of  a  slowly  devebped  civilization,  bnt 
was  destined,  at  once,  to  stamp  with 


its  impress,  the  soft  and  yielding  ma* 
terials  of  an  infant  societpr.     In  the 
United  States  the  proportion  of  per* 
sons  who  can  read  and  write,  far  ex* 
ceeds  anything  we  know  of  in  Eur<^ ; 
books  too  are  much  cheaper,  newa* 
papers  more  numerous,  the  law  of 
libel  is  a  dead  letter,  and  no  such 
thing  as  censorship  exists — every  reli- 
gion is  tolerated,  and  consequently  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
cidzens  of  the  republic  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  product  of  an  experiment 
never  before  made  on  man.      What 
has  been  the  result  ?     We  fear,  nay^ 
we  are  certain,  that  every  candid  and 
unbiassed  person  who  hAs  watched  the 
progress  of  the  model  republic,  must 
confess  that  the  result  has  been  most 
signally  unpropitious.    Let  us  receive^ 
on  this  point,  the  statement  of  the 
New  York  Daibt  Herald  :^"  This  is 
the  most  original  and  varied  countrv 
under  the  sun,  and  none  other  is  worth 
living  in    •     *    *     Every  element  of 
thought,    society,    religion,    politics, 
morals,  literature,  trade,  currency  and 
philosophy  is  in  a  state  of  agitation, 
transition,  change     •    •    *      Every 
thing  is  in  a^state  of  effervescence  1 
50,000  persons  have  taken  the  benefit 
of  the  act,  and  wiped  out  debts  to  the 
amount  of  60,000^)00  of  dollars.    In 
religion  we  have   dozens  of  creeds, 
and  fresh  revelntions  starting  eveiy 
year  or  oflener.  In  morals  we  have  all 
sorts  of  ideas,  and  in  literature  every 
thing  in  confusion.     Sceptical  philo- 
sophy and  materialism  seem,  however, 
to  be  gaining  ground  and  popularity 
at  every  step." 

This  is  strong  laagnage,  but  par- 
fectly  correct,  and  consequently  the 
picture  of  America  contrasts  very  ua- 
favourably  vnth  that  of  Austria,  as 
witnessed  by  ourselves,  and  as  drawn 
by  Dr.  Wude  and  other  travellers; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  no  population  in  the  world 
exhibit  so  little  crime  as  the  Austrian 
.^n  this  respect  Austria  far  excels 
America,  Britain,  or  Franee.^  Spaoe 
does  not  permit  us  to  examina  whefther 
the  reconls  of  history  prove  that  the 
curse  of  modem  France  has  been  de- 
rived from  unrestricted  literature  and 
uncontrolled  education.  We  firmly 
believe  in  the  affirmative,  while  with 
respect  to  England  we  fear  that  the 
same  causes  are  beginning  to  exert 
their  destructive  agency  ;  but  this  is 
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a  sabject  we  cannot  now  enter  on. 
'  Dr.  Wilde's  description  of  Vienna 
and  its  institutions  is  both  instructive 
and  amusing.  The  following  graphic 
passage  is  a  good  specimen  of  our 
author's  st^le : — 

"  Amnsomant  is  cheap  in  the  capital ; 
dancing  and  smoking  are  with  the  stu- 
dents, as  with  the  rest  of  the  Viennese, 
their  chief  solace  iind  enjoyment ;  from 
the  Sperl  and  Goldenen  Blrn  down  to 
the  balls  at  Marien  Hulf,  the  Wieden 
Tfieater,  the  Volksgarten,  the  Redouteu' 
saalf  and  the  EUseum,  all  offer  for  a  few 
kreutzers  recreation    even    to   satiety. 
The  latter   classic,   though  not   attic, 
land  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  cel- 
lars excavated  beneath  several  exten- 
sive streets,  and  fitted  up  so  as  to  re- 
semble   the    several    quarters    of  the 
globe ; — capable  of  holding  some  thou« 
sands  of  people,  and  far  exceeding  in 
the   variety  of  its  entertainments   the 
merriest  fete    at    Longchamp    or    the 
Champs  Elis^es  in   their  most    palmy 
days.      The  temperature,   the  decora- 
tions,  and    the  dresses  of  the  bands 
and  attendants  in  each  of  these  fairy 
lands   being    arranged    in  accordance 
with  the  originals;  the  millions  of  lights, 
the  wit  of  the  improvisators,  the  music 
of  the  troubadors,  the  native  sones  of 
the  Tyrolers,  the  laugh  and  jest  oir  the 
clowns,    quacks,    and    conjurors,    the 
clinking   of    glasses,  and   the    honest 
good  humour  that  beams  in  the  faces 
of    the   many    hundred    light-hearted 
Viennese,  with  their  ponderous  Fraua, 
and    bucksome  daughters,  make    this 
scene  highly  attractive  to  foreigners  as 
well  as  students,  or  indeed  to  all  who 
would  witness  low-life  below  stairs  in 
this    gayest    of   capitals.      Grotesque 
and  mixed  as  are  the  characters  one 
sees  in  the  £lv»eum,  the  admittance  to 
which  is  but  four-pence,  I  have  seldom 
visited  it  without  meeting  there  some 
of  the  highest  of  the  Austrian  nobility 
— nay,   it  is  not  without  the  pale  of 
royalty  itself,  for  both  here   and    in 
other  places  of  similar  character  and 
resort  will  frequently  be  found  some  two 
or  three  of  the  archdukes  of  Austria, 
mingling  with  unconcern  and  almost 
without  observation  among  the  artizans 
and  shopkeepers  over  whom  they  rule  : 
strange  to   English  eyes — yet  such  is 
Austrian  policy. 

"  And  then  as  to  dancing — Orpheus 
must  have  been  a  }¥iener,  or  at  least 
have  once  set  the  good  people  of  the 
imperial  city  a-going ;  and  should  he 
return  some  twenty  years  hence,  he  will 
find  they  have  never  ceased  during  his 
absence.  It  is  reallv  quite  intoxicating 
for  a  foreigner  to  look  at  so  many  things 


turning  round  on  all  sides  of  him— men, 
women,  and  children — the  infant  and 
the  aged,  the  merry  and  the  melancholy 
— round  and  round  they  go,  spinning 
away  the  thread  of  life,  at  least  gaily, 
if  not  profitably.  I  do  verily  believe, 
that  if  but  the  first  draw  of  Strauss* 
or  Lanner's  fiddle-bow  was  heard  in 
any  street  or  market-place  in  Vienna 
in  any  weather  or  season,  or  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  all  living, 
breathing  nature  within  earshot  would 
commence  to  turn :  the  coachman  would 
leap  from  his  carriage,  the  laundress 
would  desert  her  basket— and  all,  peer- 
esses and  prelates,  priests  and  profes- 
sors, soldiers  and  snopkeepers,  waiters 
and  washerwomen,  Turks,  Jews,  and 
gentiles,  would  simultaneously  rush  into 
one  another's  arms,  and  waltz  them- 
selves to  a  jelly.  In  fact,  this  dancing 
mania,  like  animal  magnetism  or  the 
laughing  gas,  is  quite  irresistible,  at 
least  during  the  carnival. 

"  With  all  this,  I  have  never  seen  a 
blow  given  ;  I  never  witnessed  a  quar- 
rel or  a  row  amidst  those  varied  scenes ; 
and  among  the  students  duelling  is  al- 
most unknown.  But  for  the  perpetual, 
never-ending  taking  off  of  hats  Austrian 
politeness  would  be  really  charming. 
The  Austrians  are  polite  and  obliging 
to  strangers  and  to  one  another  from 

good  nature  and  kindness  of  heart 

the  French  because  it  is  the  etiquette. 
Drunkenness  is  scarcely  ever  witnessed : 
during  my  residence  in  Vienna  I  never 
saw  a  person  in  a  state  absolutely 
drunk ;  and  begging  is  neither  tolerated 
nor  necessarv — But,  I  find  I  am  run- 
ning into  a  description  of  the  domestic 
manners  of  the  people,  instead  of  writ- 
ing about  their  statistics  and  sanatory 
institutions." 

Dr.  Wilde  strongly  advocates  the 
cause  of  the  long-suppressed  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  the  Austrian  capitu, 
concerning  which  so  much  has  been 
already  written : — 

"While,"  he  adds,  "no  capital  in 
Europe  can  boast  of  finer  collections  or 
more  extensive  museums  in  both  science 
and  the  arts  than  that  of  Austria,  it  is 
a  fact  equally  certain  and  admitted,  that 
there  is  less  done  to  advance  the  cause 
of  general  science,  or  any  of  its  higher 
branches,  or  to  uphold  the  true  philo- 
sopher in  Vienna,  than  in  any  other  city 
of  the  same  extent  and  resources  of  the 
present  day.  This  is  no  new  theme  of 
wondcr,no  hap-hazard  conclusion  formed 
in  an  hour  or  a  day  ;  it  is  the  result  of 
minute  and  anxious  inauiry  for  several 
months — it  is  a  tale  in  the  mouths  of  all 
those  who  are  capable  of  forming  an 
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opinion  on  the  subject,  and  wlio  dare 
express  tbdr  sentiments  honestly  and 
freely ;  and  it  must  be  the  conviction  of 
any  man  of  science  or  literature  who 
there  mixes  in  that  rank  of  society  from 
which  science  and  literature  have  ever 
emanated.     How  is  this  ?     Is  there  not 
material  for  such  ?    Will  the  mere  want 
of  patronage  thus  completely  crush  the 
growth  of  so  noble  and  fast-flowering  a 
plant?    No — I  fear  we  must  seek  in 
some  deeper  source  for  the  stubborn 
rock  that  thus  blights  the  roots  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge.     Even  the  casual 
foreigner,  or   the    amusement-hunting 
visitor,  who  in  his  short  sojourn  in  the 
imperial  city,  is  led  about  by  his  vaiet 
de-place   from  institution  to  museum, 
from  academy  to  university — ^who  spends 
a  delightful  day  in  the  Ambrass  or  the 
Belvedere  Gallery — beholds  the  richest 
treasures  of  the  animal  and   mineral 
kingdom,    crowded    into  the  different 
splendid  collections  of  natural  history — 
is  lost  in  wonder  at  the  brilliancy  of  the 
Schat2kammer-~9^d.  sees  in  the  museums 
of  antiquities    the    noblest    efforts    of 
Etruscan  and  Grecian  art — ^whose  mind 
is  powerfully  impressed  with  the  pater- 
nal government  which  has  erected  and 
endowed  such  noble  hospitals  and  sana- 
tory institutions — and  lookiof  at  these 
things  throuffh  the  purple  veilthat  well- 
ordered    diplomacy    has    encompassed 
Ihem,  says  to  himself,  surely  with  such 
encouragements  arts  and  science  must 
flourish    here — ^the   sarans    of  Vienna 
must  be  numerous  and  celebrated.    But 
noble  and  impressive  as  are  these  insti- 
tutions and  museums,  they  have  not 
E reduced  the  effects  that  similar  esta- 
lishments  have  in  other  countries.  The 
higher  branches  of  science  are  at  a  very 
low  ebb  in  Vienna,  particularly  at  this 
moment,  and  have  oeen  so  since  the 
decease  of  its  astronomer,  botanist,  and 
mineralogist  —  Littrow,    Jacquin,    and 
Mohs.     Chemistry  has  never  had  exis- 
tence there ;  astronomy  is  buried  in  the 
-ffrave  of  its  late  professor ;  mineralogy 
IS  locked  up  within  the  glass  cases  of 
the  K.K.  cabinet  of  the  emperor  (unless 
it  mav  affain  flourish  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Haidinger) ;   physiology  is  but  a 
name;    and  geologv  and  comparative 
anatomy  are  still  unborn  in  the  Austrian 
capital — ^the  former  because  it  is,  or 
was,    forbidden   to   be  taught,  lest  it 
should  injure  the  morality  of  the  reli- 
gious Viennese ! — and  the  latter  because 
It  has  not  yet  been  specified  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  education  prescribed  by  the 

sUte." 

•  •  •  «  * 

"  It  certainly  sounds  strange,  and 
lottdlv  demands  inquiry,  why  the  im- 
perial eity  should  be  the  only  capital  in 


Europe  without  an  academy  for  the 
cultivation  of  science,  more  especially 
as  such  institutions  are  permitted  to 
exist  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  as  at 
Prague,  Pesth,  Venice,  and  Milan." 
•  •  *  «  •  • 

"  The  fear  of  change,"  he  contioues, 
•*  even  of  a  truly  scientific  and  literary 
nature,  seems  almost  as  great  a  bugbear 
to  the  Austrian  rulers  as  political  ad- 
vancement or  reform.     But  let  not  the 
government  of  Austria  suppose  that  by 
giving  encouragement  to  the  progress 
of  science,  it  would  thereby  encourage 
a  revolutionary  spirit  in  the  heart  of 
its  dominions.     The  author  has  resided 
sufficiently  long  in  the  capital,  and  has 
had  such  opportunities  of  observing  the 
condition  of  the  people   at  large,    as 
enables  him  to  see  and  feel  that  'the 
trading  and  working  classes  of  the  com- 
munity (the  only  mater i  I  by  which  the 
educated  and  the  political  can  ever  hope 
to  effect  any  revolutionary  change  m 
their  state  or  government)  are  too  com- 
fortable, contented,  and  happy  to  be- 
come their  instruments.     He  has  seen 
with  regret  how  much  superior  was  the 
condition  of  the  bur&'hers  and  trades- 
men of  Vienna  to  the  corresponding 
classes  in  England ;  and  how  much  su- 
perior the  Viennese  mechanic  was  to 
the  ein  and  whiskey-drinking,  sallow- 
faced,   discontented  artisan    of  Great 
Britain — too  often,  alas  I  rendered  un- 
happy and  discontented  bv  the  inciting 
declamation  of  some  ale-house  orator, 
or  by  the  blasphemous  and  revolutionary 
sentiments  of  some  Chartist  periodical, 
that  lead  him  to  brood  over  fictitious 
wants,  or  drive  him  forward  to  deeds  of 
outrage,  at  once  ruinousi  to  himself  and 
disgraceful  to  the  community  to  which 
he  belongs.     But  look  at  the  same  class 
in  Austria — enjoying   their    pipe    and 
supper,  listening  to  the  merry  strains 
of  Strauss  and  Lanner,  while  their  fami- 
lies, the  gay,  light-hearted  daughters  of 
the  Danube,  are  whirling  in  the  waltz 
or  gallope,  both  helping  to  maintain,  as 
well  as  their  betters,  the  well-known 
motto  of  the  Viennese,  "  Man  lebt  urn  zu 
lehen**    The  author  has  heard  of,  and 
also  seen  much  of  what  is  called  Austrian 
tyranny ;  but  ardently  as  he  loves  liberty, 
and  venerates  the  glorious  institutions 
of  Great  Britain,  he  is  now  constrained 
to  say  that  he  would  willingly  exchange 
much  of  the  miscalled  liberty  for  which 
the  starving,  naked,  and  often  houseless 
peasant  of  nis  father-land  hurrahs,  for 
a  moiety  of  the  food,  clothing,  and  su* 
perior  condition  of  the  like  classes  in 
Austria.      Without    entering    on    the 
dangerous   subject   of  politics,    which 
«houId  not  find  its  way  mto  a  work  of 
this  description,  even  had  its  author 
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the  desire  of  doings  so,  he  cannot  but 
notice  the  boast  of  one  of  the  latest 
writers  on  Vienna — ^that,  while  its  mlers, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  its  Ruler, 
has  retained  this  great  empire,  stead r 
and  nnmoTod,  although  formed  of  such 
an  incongruous  mixture  of  tongues  and 
nations,  when  other  countries  of  Europe 
have  been  shaken  to  their  foundations, 
or  had  their  goyemment^  completoljr 
overturned  by  war  and  internal  revolu- 
tion, Austria  had,  during  the  last  half 
century,  remained  like  a  ship  in  a  calm, 
sluggishly  rolling  on  the  windless  swell, 
whUe'her  hdmsman  simply  rights  his 
wheel  when  the  occasional  jarring  of  his 
rudder  reminds  him  that  he  is  still  di- 
rector of  the  barque. 

'<  This  may,  in  political  affairs,  be  all 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country — ^time  will 
yet  inform  us ;  but  it  is  not  alone  in 
such  matters  that  this  great  country 
has  remained  in  ttatu  quo  ;-^while  the 
surrounding  kingdoms  have  increased 
their  commerce,  extended  their  fame, 
and  benefitted  mankind,  by  their  culture, 
patronage,  and  advancement  of  science ; 
Austria  can  still  boast  that  her  rulers 
have  preserved  her  unmoved  and  un* 
affected  by  the  scientific  progress  and 
scientific  revolution  of  the  last  forty 
years. 

'*  It  may  be  for  her  political  advan- 
tage that  her  double-headed  national 
emblem  should  keep  a  watchful  eye  u]>on 
innovation  from  without,  or  alteration 
from  within ;  but  we  greatly  fear  that 
in  this  over-anxious  care  the  outstretched 
wings  of  the  Schwarzen  Adler  have 
shaded  the  extensive  dominions  of  Aus- 
tria, and  its  imperial  dty  in  particular, 
from  the  light  of  science,  and  cast  a 

floom  upon  the  ardour  necessary  to 
iscovery  and  improvement." 

Dr.  Wilde  has,  with  considerable 
industry  and  literary  labour,  collected 
from  various  sources,  accounts  of  the 
several  learned  societies  that  have  ex* 
isted  in  Vienna  since  the  erection  of 
the  celebrated  Danube  Society,  by 
Conrad  Celtes,  in  1493,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  i^stract  and  least  popu- 
lar sciences  have  not  progressed  since 
the  days  of  the  philosopher,  Leibnitz : 

"  From  time  to  time,  and  by  writer 
after  writer,  has  this  lamentable  de- 
ficiency been  alluded  to ;  still  the  go- 
vernmenty  from  whom  all  here  must 
emanate,  took  no  step  to  remedy  the 
defect ;  at  length  a  few  of  the  men  most 
eminent  in  science  and  literature,  finding 
no  minister  willing  to  assist  them,  or 
put  forward  their  claims  for  this  pur- 
pose, determined  to  address  themselves 


to  the  emperor  in  person.  The  follow* 
ing  twelve  persons  petitioned  the  Kaiser 
to  establish  an  acaaemy,  and  grant  go- 
vernment assistance  towards  its  support. 
The  representatives  of  the  mathomatioal 
and  physical  section  wereu-Jacquin,  the 
botanist ;  Banmgartner,  director  of  the 
China  factory ;  Ettingshausen,  professor 
of  physics ;  Schreibers,  director  of  the 
natural  history  cabinet ;  Pruhel,  director 
of  the  polytechnic  institute;  andLittrow, 
the  astronomer.  The  philological  and 
historical  class  was  supported  by  the 
names  of  Kopiter  and  Wolf,  both  of 
the  imperial  Iiorary ;  Buchholx  Ameth, 
director  of  the  cabinet  of  medals  and 
antiquities ;  Chonel,  curator  of  the  im- 
perial archives  ;  and  Hammer  Purgstall, 
the  orientalist.  This  petition  was  re- 
ceived by  the  archduke  Lewis,  on  the 
20th  of  March,  1837,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  academy  at  Milan  was  re- 
erected.  It  was  then  forwarded  to  the 
chancellary,  and  from  thence  to  the 
police  department ;  and  it  remained  ift 
its  passage  through  the  public  offices  for 
about  two  years,  till  it  at  last  gained 
its  way  back  to  the  bureau  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  where  it  now 
remains,  and  is  likely  to  do  so,  till  a 
new  generation  and  a  more  enlightened 
era  forces  its  attention  upon  the  govern- 
ment. Jacquin,  Littrow,  and  Budihola, 
are  no  more :  while  they  lived,  compa- 
risons might  have  been  made  as  to  the 
respective  merits  of  the  individuals  who 
composed  the  leading  persons  of  this 
desirable  undertaking;  but  as  the  list 
now  stands,  Von  Hammer  remains  with- 
out a  competitor,nndoubtedly  the  person 
of  most  hterary  reputation  m  Vienna.** 

But  Dr.  Wilde  has  not  been  its  only 
advocate.  Littrow,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  philosophers  that  Aus- 
tria can  boast  of  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, wrote  warmly  and  energetically 
in  its  behalf.  His  eloquent  appeals  to 
the  state  are  thus  describea  by  oai# 
author  :«> 

"In  his  own  beautiful  and  peculiar 
style,  he  details  the  erection,  and  re- 
counts the  labours  of  the  different  Eo,- 
ropean  academies.  When  speaking  of 
those  in  Spain,  a  poetic  spirit  worthy  of 
the  great  astronomer  breaks  forth,  Bte 
eloquently  sketches  the  history  of  that 
country^  in  her  golden  age ;  not  during  the 
period  in  whicn  she  discovered  a  world, 
but  already,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries,  when  warmed  with  Arabic 
fire,  she  poured  forth  her  spiritual  light, 
in  the  richest  streams,  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  then  sutik  in  the  dark  night  of 
barbarity  and  superstition,  ana  ev^n 
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into  the  regions  of  the  distant  east. 
With  the  pen  of  a  practised  artist,  and 
the  graphic  powers  of-  an  historian,  he 
paints  the  splendour  of  the  court  of  the 
Omunsgaden,  which  added  to  the  renown 
of  arms  an  eaual  fame  in  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  calls  to  our  recollection  the 
day  when  the  philosopher,  abandoning 
his  cell  in  the  most  distant  parts  of 
Europe,  and  even  in  the  remote  lands  of 
Asia,  sought  instruction  in  the  academy 
of  Cordova.  '  Never,'  says  he,  *  was 
science  higher  esteemed,  or  every  blos- 
som of  the  human  mind  more  honoured, 
than  in  the  resplendent  court  of  Hakem 
the  Second.  The  renown  of  the  academy 
of  Cordova  leaves  far  behind  it  the  long- 
est echoes  of  Alexandria,  great  as  it  was 
Ui  its  day.  It  leaves  behind  it  even  the 
fame  of  the  high  schools  of  Bagdad, 
Kufa,  Bassora,  and  Bocara,  and  even 
the  erections  of  Haroun  Al  Raschid,  and 
Almamon;  and  never  was  Spain  (in 
comparison  with  its  time,  and  with  the 
surrounding  world)  more  intelligent, 
richer,  or  happier ;  never  was  its  admi- 
nistration, nuances,  or  industry  — its 
internal  or  external  commerce — its  agri- 
culture, and  even  the  condition  of  its 
roads  better  attended  to,  than  in  the 
elancing  period  of  the  Omunajaden.' 
He  next  alludes  to  the  men  brought  for- 
ward by  academies,  foremost  amonf 
whom  stands  Pope  Sylvester  the  Second, 
the  renowned  teacner  of  kinrs  and 
princes.  He  adduces  the  benefits,  na- 
tional, scientific,  and  individual,  con- 
ferred by  the  societies  of  London,  Ber- 
lin, Paris,  and  St.  Petorsburgh.  He 
holds  up  to  Austria,  the  many  great 
masters  that  these  academies  have  pro- 
duced— ^the  Newtons,  Eulers,  D*Alem- 
berts,  with  Copefnicus,  Lamnge,  La- 
place, Monge,  Gauss,  and  others  ;  who, 
fostered  by  academic  institutions,  hare 
extended  taeir  researches  into  the  re- 

S'ons  of  the  unknown;  and  bv  enlarging 
e  boundaries  of  science,  advanced  the 
interest  and  honour  of  thcor  countries. 
In  a  style  of  the  most  vnthering  sar- 
casm, but  with  such  admirable  tact, 
as  to  escape  the  red  pen  of  even  an 
Austrian  censor,  he  compares  his  own 
country  to  the  present  stereotype  con- 
dition of  China ;  and  in  the  same  clas- 
sical, argumentative,  and  cutting  rein, 
he  clear^  defines  that  difference  so  hard 
to  impress  upon  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, between  a  university  and  an  aca- 
demy: the  former  being  designed  but 
for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  where 


each  professor  (especially  in  Southern 
Germany)  must  teach  not  only  certain 
doctrines,  but  teach  them  according  to 
specified  rules  framed  for  his  direction, 
and  bevond  which  he  dare  not  advance ; 
while  tne  latter  is  intended  not  only  for 
the  advancement  of  abstract  science, 
but  for  the  instruction  of  the  professors 
themselves." 

We  understand  the  reason  at  pre- 
sent assigned  by  the  heads  of  the  Aus- 
trian dominions  for  refusing  this  boon 
to  the  literati  of  their  capital^  is  that 
there  is  not  a  sufiicienoy  of  talent  there- 
to give  it  stability  or  eclat ;  but 

''If,'*    says   our   author,    "such    a 
want  does  exist,  then  the  science  and 
literature  of  the  Austrian  capital  must 
have    degenerated    since   the  days  of 
Leibnitz  and  the  time  of  Maria  The- 
resa ;  and  sudh  a  deficiency  at  present 
can  only  be  accounted  for,  as  1  have 
alreadv  stated,  by  the  misdirection  or 
mal-administration  of  the  Studium^Hof- 
Commisaion,  and  by  the  absence  of  the 
necessary  care  and  support  of  science  in 
the  heart  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  It 
is  generally  but  erroneously  supposed, 
that  the  Viennese  possess  but  little  taste 
for  literary  and  scientific  matters.    I  do 
firmly  believe,  that  were  the  barrier  that 
now  dams  up  the  stream  of  learning  at 
its  source   but  once  removed,   Vienna 
would  pour  forth  a  flood  of  light  that 
would  soon  rival  every  capital  in  Europe. 
Surely,   with   such   men   as   Hammer 
Purgstall,  the  first  of  living  orientalists, 
and  who  undoubtedly  stanos  at  the  head 
of  the  Austrian  literati ;  ^  mathematt* 
cians  and  chemists  of  such  eminence  as 
Baumearten  and  Ettingshansen ;  novel- 
ists like  Caroline  Pichler ;   poets  like 
GriUparzer,  Sedlitz,  Lenau  (NimpschV 
and  Castelli;*   travellers  like  Hiigel; 
naturalists,  who  count  among  their  num- 
bers John  Natterer,  Endlicker,  Screi- 
bers,  Hai(finger,  Diesing,  and  Heckell, 
besides  such  men  as  Count  Bruenner, 
the  friend  and  pupil  of  Cnvier,  and  Pra- 
tobavaria,  the  lawyer  ;  together  wiUi 
those  persona  whose  names  have  been 
already  enumerated  in  the  petition  of 
1837,  and  many  others  that  I  might  widi 
great  justice  enumerate;  —  there  is  a 
sufficiency  of  talent  to  render  the  lite- 
rarv  society  of  the  capital  both  usefiil, 
brilliant,  and  agreeable." 

So  strenuously  has  our  author  taken 


*  The  number  of  poets  in  Vienna  is  very  remarkable :  independent  of  those  I 
have  enumerated  above,  we  find  Count  Auersperg,  (the  AnaatanuM  GriinJ  Friinkel, 
Feuchterslaben,  and  Betty  Paoli,  who  have  tdl  written  with  much  spirit  and  effect. 
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Up  ibis  snbjecty  that  we  cannot  for- 
bear, even  at  the  risk  of  being  te- 
dious, quoting  his  observations  upon 
ihe  establishment  of  an  aca  lemy  as  a 
j^litical  movement  from  another  por- 
tieo  ti  bis  work :-« 

"  With  reference  to  the  present  state 
of  science  in  Vienna,  and  the  want  of  an 
•eadetny  in  particnlar,  two  suhjeets  have 
started  into  notice  since  this  work  was 
originally  composed,  both  pregnant  with 
events  tnat  must  one  day  influence  the 
.welfare  of  Austria.  It  is  well  known 
to  those  conversant  with  the  present 
state  ot  atTkirs  in  that  part  6f  Europe, 
that  during  the  last  two  ^ears  Magyarism 
and  Sclavism  have  raised  their  heads 
from  oat  of  the  literary  darkness,  and 
feuch  of  the  political  thraldom  in  which 
they  have  been  sunk  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century ;  and  one  of  the  first 
etfbrts  of  this  new  spirit  has  evinced 
itself  in  various  attacks  upon  true  Ger- 
sanism.  Should  not,  therefore,  sound 
ndliey  grasp  at  every  means  of  opposing 
to  tnose  growing  influences  such  a 
powerful  scientific  organ  as  an  Austrian 
academy.  The  urgency  of  this  becomes 
the  greater,  as  Uie  Hungarians  and 
Bohemians  rejoice  in  such  institutions, 
and  from  these  bodies  have  bsued  many 
6f  the  works  to  which  I  now  allude. 
The  Austrian  monarchy,  and  the  reign- 
ing house  in  particular,  being  trulj 
German,  it  is  more  than  Egyptian  blind- 
ness in  them  to  remain  passive  spec- 
tators of  the  overpowering  efforts  of 
the  Sclaves  and  Magyars,  and  not  to 
strengthen  and  bind  together,  as  they 
thus  might,  the  German  elements  of  the 
constitution.  Is  it  not  an  unaccountable 
and  unwarrantable  neglect  of  the  Ger- 
man race,  whose  scientific  worth  and 
iapabtlity  is  so  much  underrated  in 
feomparison  with  the  Hungarians,  Bo- 
hemians, and  Italians,  to  whom  aca^ 
demies  are  permitted,  thus  to  prohibit 
ene  in  the  capital  city  of  the  empire* 
from  the  days  of  Leibnits  to  the  pre- 
«#bt? 

**  But  if  patriotism  has  no  avail,  the 
ebnsideration  of  foreign  policy  should 

tave  its  weight.  All  Germany,  as  wo 
ave  lately  had  many  instances  to  prove, 
is  rallym^  its  nationality  against  France. 
The  Zellvti'ein  is  the  ^eat  bond  o^ 
union  which  holds  the  various  states  and 
principalities  of  this  vast  dominion  in 
eonneetioti  \  but  from  this  Aostria  still 
stands  aloof.  Can  we,  therefore,  while 
she  neither  learues  with  the  one,  nor 
permits  the  other,  consider  her  fully 
alive  to  her  own  and  the  common  in- 
terests of  Germany  ?" 


As  our  author  treats  principally  of 
tnedical  subjects,  the  contents  of  his 
most  important  ehapters  are  not  suited 
to  our  pages,  and  consequently  wg 
must  content  ourselves  with  one  more 
extract  referring  to  the  state  of  the 
fine  arts  in  Austria :— » 

*<  Although  the  fine  arts  are  not  par» 
ticularly  cultivated  in  the  iinperial  city 
or  the  provinces  of  Austria  Proper,  yet 
the  splendid  galleries  of  the  former^ 
added  to  the  patronage  bestowed  upon 
modern  artistSi  and  its  aeadefny  of 
psinting,  has  created  no  unworthy 
school  of  art  since  the  commencement 
of  the  last  general  peace ;  and  even  ia 
the  vear  182()  there  were  seven  hundred 
students  and  young  artists  studying  in 
Vienna :  but  while  Venice,  Milan,  ana 
Prague  are  numbered  amonr  the  eitiel 
of  the  empire,  sculpture,  painting,  lind 
engraving,  music  and  the  drama,  find 
there  a  more  congenial  heme. 

**  Generally  speaking,  the  fine  arts 
flourish  most  in  the  German,  Bohemian* 
and  Italian  provinces  ;  while  Hungary* 
Transylvania*  Gallicia,  and  the  MiUtarif 
Borders,  as  mif^ht  lie  anticipated  frofll 
the  present  condition  of  these  countries^ 
neither  possess  much  art,  nor  feel  iti 
want.  Yet  although  this  applied  to 
Hungary  as  a -nation,  the  observation 
is  daily  losing  force  in  the  capital  of 
that  country. 

"  The  imperishable  reputation  of 
Italy  as  a  school  of  art^  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  galleries,  the  number  and 
the  value  of  its  antiques  in  marble  and 
on  canvas,  the  remembrance  of  ite 
ancient  ^lory,  and  the  very  tread  ef 
its  classic  ground*  have  long  since 
created  it  the  centre  of  European  art  | 
and  while  Rome  forms  the  nudetis  of 
this  centre,  the  eities  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  in  the  Lombardo-Vetretfaft 
states  still  continue  to  upheld,  as  far 
as  the  state  of  art  in  the  present  day^ 
will  permit,  the  name  and  celebrity 
bequeathed  to  them  by  the  aneient  maS« 
ters :  and  the  spoils  of  the  Bycantine 
kingdom,  which  adorn  the  lovely  daugh* 
ter  of  the  Adriatic,  still  mould  the 
Venetian  artists. 

''  So  early  as  the  end  of  the  foui% 
teenth  century,  -the  school  of  Padue 
had  arisen,  with  Andreas  Montegna 
and  his  followers,  and  that  of  Veronal 
with  Gianfrancesco  Carotto.  In  these, 
if  the  outline  was  sharp  or  even  harsh, 
still  the  drawing  was  correct.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  Venetian  school  arose;  and  while 
ii  softened  the  lines  of  the  two  former^ 
first  brought  into  play  those  woaderfal 
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powers  of  it«  magnificent  colouring, 
which  has  since  become  its  characteris- 
tic, and  has  never  been  surpassed.  As 
we  advance  in  the  sixteenth  century — 
the  golden  age  of  painting  in  Italy — 
Rome,  Florence,  ana  Venice  vie  for  the 
mastery  in  the  art  bequeathed  to  them 
by  Giorgione  and  the  celebrated  Tizl- 
anno  Vercelli ;  and  even  in  later  years, 
when  the  glory  of  painting  liad  de- 
parted from  the  other  Italian  schools, 
that  of  Venice  still  flourished,  and  could 
boast  a  Tintoretto  and  a  Paul  Veronese. 
In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, those  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude which  had  illuminated  the  horizon 
of  Italian  painting  had  set ;  the  age  of 
imitation  ensued,  for  the  artists  of  that 
day  acknowledging  the  superiority  of 
their  forefathers,  seemed  as  it  were 
awed  by  the  perfection  attained  by  the 
masters  of  the  earl  v  school,  and  seldom 
ventured  to  test  their  own  powers  of 
originalitv;  and  thus,  although  the 
schools  of  Milan,  Venice,  and  Cremona 
still  produeed  many  distinguished  ar- 
tists, thev  were  but  disciples  of  an 
Earlier  and  more  resplendent  period. 

•*  This  condition  of  the  art  in  Italv 
eohtinnes  to  the  present  day ;  for  al- 
though a  hundred  pieces  of  sculpture, 
and   four   hundred  and   ninety-seven 

Saintings,  by  modem  artists,  were  pro- 
uced  in  the  Milanese  exhibition  in  1838, 
there  were  but  few  works  amon^  them 
of  any  merit,  whereupon  *  copy  could 
not  have  been  read. 

"While  the  arts  were  undergoing 
(his  change  in  Italy,  the  peculiar  schools 
of  Austria  and  Bohemia  shot  forth, 
and  even  in  their  infancy  were  charac- 
terised by  much  taste  and  genius,  par- 
ticularly in  miniature  painting.  To 
Bohemia  undoubtedly  belongs  the  ho- 
nour of  having  created  the  first  national 
school  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  for 
^ven  so  early  as  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourteenth,  and  beginninsr  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  when  tne  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  held  his  court  in  Prague, 
tbo  encouragement  which  painters, 
sculptors,  ana  architects  of  every  nation 
there  received,  soon  raised  a  healthi'ul 
Spirit  of  emulation  among  the  native 
artists  of  that  country,  among  whom 
the  names  of  Runze  and  Theodorich 
j)f  Prague  stand  .pre-eminent. 

•♦  The  works  of  the  early  Bohemian 
ichool  possess  all  the  errors  in  drawing 
and  perspective  which  characterize  the 
old  German  style.  The  last  and  the 
present  centuries  have,  however,  pro- 
duced many  distinguished  Bohemian  ar- 
tists, who  justly  earned  for  themselves 
and  their  country  considerable  reputa- 
tion in  painting.    The  imperial  city  was 


one  of  the  last  places  in  the  monarchy 
where  native  art  commenced  to  flourish ; 
how  far  this  circumstance  may  hava 
arisen  from  the  want  of  that  encourage- 
ment to  artists  and  that  fostering  care 
of  art,  (such  as  she  now  denies  to  sci- 
ence,) the  records  I  have  consulted 
make  no  mention ;  for,  although  we  read 
of  the  protection  afibrded  by  Rudolph 
II.,  the  school  has  made  but  little  pror 
gress  till  the  present  time. 

"  In  1704,  an  academy  of  painting  ani 
sculpture,  under  Leopold  the  First,  wai 
founded  in  Vienna,  and  furnished  with 
models  of  the  l>est  antiques  from  Rom^ 
and  Florence ;  thus  the  foundation  was 
laid,  but  no  superstructure  arose  upoili 
it,  and  a  very  few  years  after  its  erec- 
tion it  fell  into  decay.  In  1726  it  agaiii 
rose  into  life,  and  a  school  of  architec- 
ture was  connected  with  it ;  but  the  first 
great  step  towards  the  formation  of  a 
school  of  art  had  its  origin  in  the  collect 
tions  commenced  by  the  noble  familiot 
of  Lichtenstein  and  Schwartzenberg. 
and  by  the  protection  and  patronagi 
which  they  afforded  to  architects,  sculp- 
tors, and  painters,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

"  Under  Joseph  II.  the  academy  wa| 
enriched  with  many  new  and  splendid 
works  of  art,  liberally  endowed  t>y  thi^ 
patriotic  emperor,  divided  into  separate 
schools  for  its  several  branches,  and 

f laced  under  the  direction  of  Frederick 
'uger,  a  painter  of  acknowledged  and 
superior  merit. 
"  The    splendid  public  and  private 

falleries  of  Vienna  are  now  too  well 
nown  to  require  comment  or  descrip- 
tion— ^the  present  school  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished for  its  success  in  portrait 
painting  and  landscape.  Althougl^ 
sculpture  has  never  flourished  to  any 
extent  in  the  capital,  the  statues  ^a 
monuments  of  which  are  principally  hf 
Italian  masters,  yet  Austria  nas  tent 
forth  many  distinguished  artists  in  tlva 
department,  at  the  head  of  whom  stands 
Raphael  Donner,  one  of  the  most  cela* 
brated  European  sculptors  during  tha 
early  years  of  the  last  century.  Somi 
years  ago  the  Viennese  school  of  an- 
graving  was  more  distinguished  tbaii 
any  other  of  southern  Germany^  an4 
received  much  eclai  from  the  works  of 
Jacob  Schmutzer;  but  this  art  li4a 
here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Germany^ 
given  way  to  the  sorter  touches  of  litho* 
graphy.  We  are  indebted  to  a  Bohe- 
mian, Alois  Senefelder,  for  the  inven- 
tion of  this  latter  art,  which  was  first 
brought  into  general  use  in  Munich,  and 
afterwards  in  Vienna,  from  whence  it 
has  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
**  Singing  and  music,  which  have  had 
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tbetr  birth-place  \n  the  Italian  states  of 
this^  empire,  are  highly  cultivated  in  the 
rafrital,  the  operatic  and  sacred  mnsio  of 
which  Is  ably  sustained  by  native  artists, 
and  the  melody  and  power  of  Lntzer 
and  Staude^el  will  be  long  remembered 
by  those  of  their  hearers  who  have  a 
heart  that  can  be  charmed  by  music  and 
Bong. 

'*  The  German  and  Bohemian  people, 
M-ho  by  natnre  possess  so  much  of  the 
^nius  of  music,  soon  improved  their 
own  talents  in  that  line  by  adopting 
much  of  the  style  and  manner  of  their 
Italian  neighbours ;  Prague  and  Vienna 
have  lately  become  rallying  points  for 
all  the  good  musicians  and  smgers  on 
the  Continent;  and  the  reputation 
which  Mosart  and  Haydn,  (both  of 
whom  were  Austrians.)  and  Gluck  and 
Beethoven,  acquired  for  the  capital  of 
southern  Germany,  is  still  sustained  by 
able  artists  and  composers.* 

**  The  Viennese  possess  much  taste 
for  the  drama  in  all  its  branches  ;  the 
theatres,  though  numerous,  are  always 
well  attended,  and  that  of  the  Burg  is 
one  of  the  best  conducted  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  pieces  acted  there  are 
always  of  the  chastest  character,  and 
the  talent  of  its  actors — among  whom 
are  Lowe  and  *  Madame  Rettich— is 
nniversally  acknowledged^*' 

The  remainder  of  Dr.  Wilde's  fifth 
chapter  on  the  Preseni  state  of  Science 
In  Vienna  is  extremely  interesting,  and 
in  order  to  give  our  readers  some  idea 
of  Dr.  Wilde*8  diligence  in  collecting  in- 
formation, we  willingly  lay  before  them 
his  remarks  upon  Austrian  literature — 

•*  The  literature  of  Austria,  in  qua- 
Uty  as  well  as  quantitv,  appears  to  have 
degenerated  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
for,  from  1733  to  1790,  the  period  when 
it  flourished  most,  there  were  m  one 
year  hi  Vienna  upwards  of  four  hundred 
aothors.  It  is  stated  by  Springer,  that 
the  authors  of  Austria  amount  in  the  pre- 
sent  day  to  two  thouaad  five  hundred. 
The  severitT  of  Ae  oensorship  is  no 
doubt  one  of  the  chief  oanses  at  pneent 
aoting  so  itgnriouslr  upon  all  literary 
labottr,literary  speculation,  and  the  gene- 
ral spread  of  knowledge.  Naturalhistory, 
geography,  mathematics,  law,  and  the 
physical,  technical,  and  medical  sciences, 
compose  the  chief  part  of  the  present 
home  literature  of  Austria.  Philology 
also  has  been  long  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess, and  the  oriental  languages  in  par- 


ticular have  received  In  this  oonatry 
special  attention,  while  dramatic  wofka 
and  lyrical  poetry  are,  when  unconnected 
with  politics  or  religion,  rather  encoa- 
ragect  by  the  state,  and  are  well  suited 
to  the  genius  of  this  imaginative  peo- 

Ele.  The  Austrian  literature,  as  may 
e  supposed,  consists  of  the  several  lan- 
gua«^s  and  nations  of  this  great  empire, 
and  likewise  numbers  among  its  produe- 
tions,  works  in  several  of  the  oriental 
languages,  particularly  the  Armenian. 
These  latter,  which  consist  partly  of 
translations  and  partly  of  original  pro- 
ductions, emanate  from  the  Mechita- 
risten  or  Armenian  Catholics,  in  the 
cloister  of  St.  Lasarus,  near  Venice; 
they  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of 
wonts  of*  instruction  and  devotion,  and 
supply  those  of  the  Armenian  creed 
throughout  the  Ottoman  empire  gene- 
rally. The  Wallachian  people,  upon  the 
borders  of  Hungary  ana  Transylvania, 
although  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  special  literature,  have  their 
school-books,  and  also  some  religious 
works  printed  in  their  own  tongue. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  several  new 
works  have  been  printed  in  Latin,  Ro- 
maic, and  Hebrew ;  but  the  proper 
national  literature  of  Austria  consists  of 
those  works  published  in  the  German, 
Italian,  Sclavonian,  and  Hungarian  lan- 
guages, and  very  lately,  some  few  books 
have  appeared  in  the  original  Bohemian 
tonjpie.  The  German  press  is  most 
actively  employed  in  the  capital,  and  the 
country  below  the  Enns,  and  least  so  in 
the  Tyrol,  Carynthia,  and  Camiola. 
Hungary  has  lately  sent  forth  many 
valuable  publications,  chiefly  on  scien- 
tific subjects,  in  the  Sclavonian  lan- 
guage ;  but  the  upper  portion  of  that 
country  seems  latterly  to  have  preferred 
the  German  literature  to  its  own.  Its 
literature  is  said  to  have  arisen  during 
the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  in 
the  numerous  songs  and  lUrs  which  well 
suited  the  chivalrous  and  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  Magyars ;  and  it  has  grown 
so  rapidly  since  that  period,  that  m  the 
space  of  nine  years,  from  1817  to  1825 
inclusive,  there  appeared  three  hundred 
and  ten  articles  in  Hungarian,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  in  Latui,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  in  German,  and 
eleven  in  the  Sclavonic  tongue,  in  that 
country. 

"  Venice  and  Milan  ara  the  centres  of 
Italian  literature,  which  is  at  present 
characterised  by  the  predominance  of 
works  on  language,  mathematics,  na- 
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toTAl  philosophy,  ftnd  the  natural  sciences 
generally ;  not  becmnse  I  belioTe  those 
sabjeets  to  be  more  congenial  to  the 
tastes  and  manners  of  that  people,  but 
because  thej  are  the  only  ones  toey  can 
treat  with  safety. 

*'  The  Hungarian  language,  now  the 
language  of  its  senate  and  its  official 
details,  is  daily  becoming  more  known, 
more  ralued,  and  more  cultirated— 
poetry,  and  dramatic  and  theological 
writings  are  at  present  its  chief  sub* 
Jects. 

"  The  Sdaronian  literature,  which  is 
divided  into  the  proper  Bohemian,  the 
Sdaronian,  and  the  Serbish  and  Wind* 
ish  tongues,  has  long  been  distinguished 
in  MoruTia,  Bohemia,  and  the  Csechen, 
and  may  date  its  most  glancing  period 
so  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  and  it  continued  tiU 
the  influence  of  Austria  forced  upon  the 
people  of  these  countries  the  Uerman 
tongue.  After  a  lone  pause,  an  endea- 
Tonr  has  been  recently  made  to  re-esta- 
blish the  written  language  of  Bohemia, 
but  with  little  success ;  the  public,  and 
the  upper  cirdes'in  particular,  had  bo- 
come  accustomed  to  their  adopted  lan- 
guage, and  they  possessed  neither  the 
energy  nor  the  hterary  ability  of  the 
Hungarians  to  throw  it  off.  In  18S&, 
there  were  nine  journals  published  in 
Prague  in  the  mother  tongue. 

'•The  literature  of  Poland  has  like- 
wise  had  a  glorious  era  fa  the  same 
period  with  the  Bohemian ;  and  a  suffi- 
eiencT  remains  from  that  time  to  exhibit 
its  abundance,  force,  and  beauty,  in 
poetry,  history,  and  theology.  It  can 
nardly  now  l>e  expected  that,  bowed 
down,  and  broken  in  spirit  as  in  fortune, 
Poland  oould  still  shine  in  literature ; 
and,  therefore,  although  translations 
from  the  French  and  German  are  nume- 
rous, her  native  works  and  authors  are 
but  few,  yet  these  few  still  adhere  to 
the  eriffinal  type,  and  their  productions 
are  <^iefly  of  a  poetical,  religious,  and 
historic  nature. 

'•  The  Serbish  literature  is  stUl  in  its 
infancy,  for  this  tongue  ban  only  been 
elevated  to  a  written  language  since 
the  commencement  of  the  eiehteenth 
century.  It  is  chiefly  cnltivatea  in  Dal- 
matia  and  Bagusa.  Several  of  the 
works  of  Hungary,  particularly  upon 
theological,  histoncal,  and  philolosncal 
aubjects,  are  written  in  Latin,  for  there 
that  huiguaffe  is  still  spoken,  even  by 
the  lower  oraers,  in  the  common  usages 
•flifb. 

'*  The  following  table  exhibits  in  a 
dearer  manner  than  words  can  express 
jtbe  character  and  present  condition  of 
Austrian  literature ;  it  is  extracted  from 


Spriueer's  Statbties,  published  hi  1840^ 
and  shows  that  the  number  of  works 
published  in  the  monarchy  had  decreased 
two  hundred  and  seventy  from  1832  to 
1833:— 


SUBjaCTft. 

Moral!  and  Thaology,  Bcligloni  Finiyer-  \ 
books,  fte.  .....  f 

Law  Mid  Folltieia  Affidn 

Modldne  tad  Snrtay,  Indndl^g  hmu"  \ 
gtinl  DlMtrtntloiu  .j 

VUloMphy    ....,, 

Philology 


YSAka. 


last 

1888 

7S9 

668 

41 

68 

96S 

979 

26 

95 

9 

8 

9 

4 

S16 

111 

90 

94 

81 

48 

SSl 

19S 

48 

59 

15 

95 

98 

16 

197 

151 

956 

988 

81 

48 

8 

10 

106 

96 

8 

6 

179 

165 

195 

m 

98 

106 

9754 

9484 

RIslory  and  Blocrmphy  • 

Chemlitiy  and  Fhyiicf  ,        ,- 

Matbcmatici  and  OaooMtrj  .  • 
SomanoMf  Xalcf,  and  Korela  , 
Agrleuliwa  and  TNhiNlfigy 

Matoral  History 

Afehlteetim 

Poetry  and  the  Drama  .... 

Minor  Focmi  and  Bongi 

Miuie  and  tha  Fine  Arti  (PklnUng) 

Statlitica 

Oeography,  Yoyifaa,  and  Ttavali  . 

Military  Work* 

Bdneational  and  School»booha,  te. 
▲Imanaca,     Calendar*,     Hand-Booka, ) 
and  Annnala,  ftc  .  ./ 

Other  Works  vnapeeifltd 


"  An  examination  of  this  table  affords 
us  no  bad  criterion  of  the  taste  of  the 
Austrian  people  and  the  character  of 
their  literature,  as  sanctioned  and  patro- 
nised by  the  p^ovemment.  Heretofore 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  Judging  of 
the  Austrian  literature  by  the  nun»>er 
of  the  publications  of  that  country  spe- 
cified m  the  Leipaijf  i»tidogue;  tms 
however  is  an  unfair  test,  for  in  the 
list  of  German  works,  published  at  tlm 
Easter  fair  in  the  year  1835,  of  3164 
books  mentioned  therein,  but  216  v  ere 
Austrian ;  and  in  1839,  of  3127  works 
only  118  were  Austrian.  This  arises 
irom  the  little  intercourse  that  subsists 
between  the  Austrian  and  the  othor 
German  publishers — from  many  of  the 
Austrian  works  being  written  in  the 
Sclavontan,  Hungarian,  and  Latin  Ian- 
guaees — ^from  the  fact  criP  most  Austrian 
works  being  expressly  written  for,  and 
only  appHcable  to,  the  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country — and  from 
the  strict  censorship  of  the  imperial  do- 
minions, rendering  Impossible  the  usual 
barter  or  intorcbuige  of  literature,  by 
which  the  booksellers  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Germany  conduct  theh*  mercan- 
tile transactions.  It  is  calculated  that 
but  a  tenth  part  of  the  annual  Austrian 
literature  appears  in  the  Leipxig  cata- 
logue. Compared  with  the  other  states 
of  Europe,  and  with  Germany  in  parti- 
cular, it  is  evident,  that  when  we  sub- 
tract the  mere  school-books  and  other 
minor  publications,  the  literature   of 
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fMithern  G«rmanT  is  bj  no  raMns  ade- 
quate to  the  population  and  the  present 
atate  of  ciTiUaatioB  in  that  country ;  and 
the  polyglot  condition  of  this  literature, 
reduces  the  number  of  works  which  are 
applicable  to  each  nation  or  condition  of 
the  community  to  a  mudx  smaller  num- 
ber. 

"  It  will  be  seen  bjr  referring  to  the 
foregoing  table,  that  (mdependent  of  the 
school-books  and  almanacs)  religious 
works  are  the  most  numerous ;  then 
fellow  those  on  medicine;  after  that, 
poetry  and  dramatic  productions ;  and 
then  historical  and  biographic  works ; 
(he  noTol  and  romance  literature,  al- 
though apparently  so  ntmierous  in  these 
years,  is  not  so  in  reality,  for  many  of 
the  works  included  in  this  number,  were 
^nt  new  editions  of  former  publications. 
Many  of  the  poetic  works,  which  were 
ohiefly  Italian,  were  of  mere  local  inte- 
rest ;  and  much  of  the  history  and  bio- 
graphy is  of  a  popular  and  encyclopcedic 
character. 

"  The  relative  proportion  of  works  in 
the  four  different  languages  now  in  most 
general  use  in  the  Austrian  states,  stood 
thus  in  the  years  1832  and  1833— Ita- 
fian  2»221,  German,  2,139,  Latin  389, 
Bohemian  178;  Hungarian  literature 
was  not  at  this  time  in  a  sufficient  state 
of  aiivancement  to  offer  a  fair  compari- 
son with  the  foregoing.  In  Italian  lite- 
Vftture,  the  greatest  number  of  works 
Hre  those  published  in  the  Lombardy 
ytates,  which,  eren  in  the  year  1824, 
possessed  a  native  literature  to  the 
(tmonnt  of  1,040,500  volumes  ;_in  1832, 
this  kingdom  published  913  and  the 
Venetian  state  862  works  ;  and  in  1836, 
Lombardy  produced  788  and  Venice 
$43  books. 

•'  In  the  years  1832  and  1833,  the 
vorks  published  in  Austria  (not  including 
Italy^  were  70  Polish,  91  Greek,  37 
Windish  and  Serbish,  53  Hebrew,  and 
8  Armenian,  ezdusire  of  its  own  immo" 
diate  literature ;  many  of  these,  how- 
fver,  were  but  translations  and  new  edi- 
tions, the  number  of  original  works 
being  about  two -thirds  of  the  whole. 

"  Owing  to  the  strict  censorship,  few 
foreign  works  are  admitted  into  Aus- 
tria ;^4n  1832,  these  amounted  to  2,509, 
and  in  1833,  they  numbered  2,791; 
omong  those  of  the  former  year  were 
67  historical,  63  poetical,  29  theolc^ical, 
and  U  legal  and  juridical.  Of  5,300 
foreign  publications  recently  admitted 
into  Austria,  3,578  were  German,  771 
French,  657  Italian,  112  Polish,  75  Eog- 
lish,  6  Greek,  and  101  Latin. 

**  The  periodical  literature  is  very 
•oanty ;  each  of  the  fifteen  principal 
^ties  publishes  a  newspaper,  denomi* 


Bated  the  Provinzial  Ztitung^  which  Is 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
government  of  the  place;  it  contains 
all  the  government  orders  and  regula- 
tions, and  likewise  publishes  the  local 
news.  Each  govemment-oifioe  issues 
an  AmtsbUitu  or  government  gaaette, 
which  is  solely  occupied  with  all  thf 
new  laws,  regulations,  and  enactments. 
There  are  likewise  fourteen  other  news- 
papers, the  principal  of  which  art  the 
Austrian  Observer  ( Oes<err«icAisdU* 
Beobachter)t  established  since  1810,  and 
the  Salsbnrg,  Troppau,  Presburg,  and 
Agram  papers,  the  Katckawr  Bolk9  and 
the  Magyar  Kurir;  that,  however,  in 
the  greatest  circulation,  is  the  Yfiensr 
Zeitung.  There  are  six  newspapers 
published  in  the  capital,  two  of  whioh« 
the  Observer  and  the  Wiener  ZeUumg, 
are  so-called  political.  The  chief  foreign 
news,  however,  obtained  by  the  Auf* 
trians,  is  contained  in  the  AUgemei»4 
Zeittmgt  or  Augsburgb  Gaaette,  whida 
has,  it  is  said,  a  separate  edition  printed 
for  circulation  in  Austria  when  any 
thing  appears  in  its  pages  that  does 
not  satisi^  the  conscience  of  the  censor. 

"Foreign  newspapers  were  likewise 
admitted,  in  the  following  numbers  M^d 
proportions,  in  1833,  German  ^% 
French  116,  English  20,  Italian  55-^ 
all,  423. 

**This  number  has,  however,  b#fft 
much  curtailed  since  that  period,  for  by 
the  last  official  accounts  (those  for  1836) 
we  find  the  number  reduced  to  20$ ;  thf 
tone  and  character  of  whicdi  may  bf 
learned  from  the  following  statement  i^m 
German_89  political,  52  literary  and 
artistic,  and  40  of  a  mixed  nature; 
French>>21  political,  2  literary  and 
artistic,  36  mixed ;  English^4  politioal, 
and  1  literary ;  Italian— 6  political ;  and 
2  in  other  foreign  languages.  The  higher 
periodical  literature  consists  of  journals, 
(JahrhUcherJ  magaxines,  and  genera) 
communicators,  (MittheilungenJ  to  the 
number  of  seventy-six.  One  half  of 
these  belong  to  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom,  which  takes  the  lead  in  literary 
matters  of  all  the  other  Austrian  pro* 
vinces :  thus,  we  find,  that  of  the 
76  journals  published  in  the  entire  of 
Italv,  32  belonged  to  Lombardy,  10 
to  Venice,  24  to  Naples,  and  10  to  Sar- 
dinia. The  characters  of  the  76  Aus- 
trian journals  are,  2  theological,  8 
legal,  7  medical,  2  astronomical,  13  ft»r 
physics,  agriculture,  trade,  and  com* 
meroe,  9  for  history,  statistics,  and  geo« 
graphy,  2  military,  2  for  general  litera^ 
ture,  and  36  for  art  and  mixed  subjects. 
There  are  2  literary,  2  medical,  and  3 
legal  periodicals  published  in  Vienna, 
besides  the  quart^ly  proceedings  of  thf 
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aerioaltaral^  and  industrial  societies. 
The  Jahrbucher  der  Literatur,  which 
oommenced  in  1818,  is  the  chief  Aus- 
trian journal  of  eminence,  and  the  Me* 
dieinUeh'  Chirurgitiche'Zeitsehrift,  pub  • 
lished  at  Innsbruck,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
medical  periodicals  in  Europe ;  it  is  now 
in  its  iifty-fourth  year.  The  six  papers 
which  are  principally  read  in  the  capital, 
have  the  following  circulation : — Allge^ 
meine-Zeiiung  1999,  Th€ater*Zeitung9Q5, 
Militar-Zeitchrift  523,  Wiener  Mode- 
Zeitchrift  490,  Leipziger  Moden  229, 
Journal  de  Francfort  87 ;  besides  this, 
there  are  the  Humoriit  and  the  Oester^ 
reichieehe  Zusehauer^  which  hare  also 
got  a  considerable  circulation.  T^ere 
is  a  private  subscription  reading-room 
in  Vienna,  the  Casino,  where  foreigners 
will  find  some  of  the  English  newspapers 
and  reviews — the  *  Times,'  *  Morning 
Post,'  and  the  '  Athensum.'  " 
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At  the  present  moment^  when  the 
snbject  of  the  medical  charities  of  Ire- 
land engrossess  so  much  attention,  it 
is  extremely  fortunate  that  Dr.  Wilde 
has  presented  us  with  the  fullest  de- 
tails respecting  the  Austrian  Sanatory 
Institutions,  for  although  the  estab- 
lished habits  of  this  country,  and  th^ 
nature  of  the  British  constitution, 
render   the   adoption  of  thf   ^tirf 


Austrian  code  impossible,  yet  there 
are  many  of  their  sanatory  regulations 
which  we  might  borrow  with  g^eat 
benefit  to  ourselves,  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  on  the  im- 
portant questions  of  the  poor  laws  and 
medical  police  the  legislature  might 
derive  many  useful  hints  from  our 
author's  fifteenth  chapter  on  the 
Osneral  and  Medical  Staiitiies  of  th$ 
Atutrim  empire. 

We  are  now  compelled  by  our  limits 
to  close  our  notice  of  this  interesUnsT 
work,  in  which,  although  the  aythorf 
object  was  principallv  to  record  the 
existing  condition  or  Austrian  lite- 
rary, scientific,  and  sanatory  institu- 
tions, abundant  matter  will  be  found 
to  interest  and  amu^e  the  general 
reader.  Hard  names  and  statistical 
tables  may  at  first  blush  deter  him  who 
reads  merely  for  pleasure,  but  we  pro- 
mise that  a  nearer  intimacy  with  the 
volume  will  suffice  to  dispel  any  idea 
of  duUness,  as  it  really  is  but  another 
of  the  many  instances  before  the  world 
of  how  agreeable  a  book  can  be  madJs 
on  apparently  the  leiist  amusing  topics^ 
bv  a  clever  man,  particularly  when  that 
clever  man  is  a  clever  physician. 
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1 02  Ihe  Vocal  Memnon,  [ July ^ 


BONNETS 

BoffNtod  bj  Mr.  Robttto*!  pteloft  of  **Tlie  VoeiJ  M«niM»i/'  in  tht  ExhibltlMi  of  Um  IU91I  Hlbembui 

Aoftdcmy. 

[It  18  neceisanr  to  explain,  that  the  colossal  figure,  ^hich  tradition  names  after 
a  real  or  fabled  Memnon,  is  one  of  a  pair,  similar  in  most  respects,  placed- side  by 
side  in  the  desert  of  Thebes.] 

Gigantic  miracles  of  stone !  which  sit 

Brooding  above  the  silent  wilderness^ 

And  throned  in  adamantine  power,  oppress 
The  heart  with  worship !     Doth  no  tongne  transmit 
Yoor  history  ?     Shall  we  ask  yon  clouds  which  flit 

Lilce  dreams  across  the  desert? — or  address 

The  dusky  tribes  that  throng  around? — or  guess 
The  riddles  o'er  your  marble  mantles  writ? 
Airs  silent but  ye  still  sit  side  by  side. 

Colossal  sentinels  before  the  tomb 
Of  Time,  wherein  the  cerements  of  man's  pride 

Around  the  reliques  of  his  hopes  consume ; 
And  e'en  Conjecture  scarcely  dares  to  glide 

Past  your  mute  watch>  to  fathom  mystery's  womb. 

Have  ye  resembled  men  ?  m>lifted  here« 

The  mightier  image  of  the  mighty  dead. 

That  thus  around  your  pedestals  should  spread 
The  world  in  worship,  till  its  tribes  appear 
Cast  in  the  mute  bewilderment  of  fear 

Before  a  memory  ?     Idle  tales  are  read. 

And  credulous  fools  by  names  and  dates  misled ; 
But  from  the  echo  of  our  hearts  we  hear 
The  indignant  confutation  breathed  aloud  :— 

Thence  through  the  bosom  to  the  kindling  eye 
The  overflowing  impulses  which  crowd 

To  force  conviction,  swell  the  heart's  reply- 
Behold  the  twins  whose  birthplace  is  the  cloud — 

Who  shall  presume  to  claim  ye  from  the  sky  ? 

Or  are  ye  but  the  massy  wrecks  of  days» 

When  form  and  thought  were  mountainous,  and  things 

Soared  with  Titanic  daring  on  the  wings 
Of  energy  towards  heaven? — when  stones  men  gaze 
And  muse  upon,  of  temples  that  amaze 

Our  pigmy  eyes,  then  rose  in  giant  ring^ 

For  rites  unknown  and  dismal  ?  Oh,  it  brings 
Strange  thoughts  to  life,  that  shadowy  veU  to  raise> 
And  rear  agam  the  vast  Cyclopean  state* 

Unchronided,  save  by  the  half-hewn  stone. 
Which  lapsing  ages  half  obliterate 

Into  its  quarried  shapelessness,  o'erg^rown. 
As  if  Time  claimed  such  monuments  from  fate» 

And  made  of  years  the  steps  to  grandeur's  throne. 


1  S4a.]  The  Vocal  Memnmu  1 0  a 

Otf  yet  more  ancient*  did  your  crowns  appear 
Along  with  light*  ahove  the  waters*  when 
The  spirit  of  God*  new  risen  off  the  main, 

Had  struck  his  pinion  for  a  higher  sphere  ? 

Perchance  with  those  uncouth  memorials*  where 

Shapes  more  than  mighty  press  the  groaning  plain 
Widi  more  than  monuments*  ye  too  remain* 

Like  bones  protruding  from  a  dead  world's  bier* 

With  Mammoth  and  the  Mastodon,  sole  trace 
Of  types  preadamite*  ere  nature's  mould 

Had  shrunk  into  the  present*  and  the  race 
Of  monsters  of  a  magnitude  untold* 

Extinct  to  give  a  dwindled  offspring  place* 

Then  by  such  stalwart  masters  were  controU'd. 

Whatever  was  your  bii'th*  there*  there  ye  are. 
Split*  hot*  and  crumbling  in  the  furnace-sun 
Of  years*  which  in  unnumbered  course  have  run 

Around  ye*  casting  your  tall  shade  afar* 

Like  dials;  thwart  the  sand.     And  yet  ye  share 
One  power  with  those  that  made  ye — for  upon 
Day's  first  approach*  a  sweet  but  single  tone 

Doth  ever  welcome  in  the  morning  star. 

No  more — ^in  life  ye  bear  no  further  part. 
In  eyeless  impotence  each  rears  its  head 

Above  a  desert*  stony  as  its  heart* 

And  dry  as  mummies  in  their  Memphian  bed. 

Strange !  that  the  soul  should  quail*  and  reason  start 
Before  these  idols,  powerless  and  dead  1 

Riddles  ye  are*  deep  as  your  kindred  Sphynx* 

And  man  hath  now  no  CEdipus  to  read 

The  meaning  of  your  mystery*  decreed 
To  wait  the  loosing  of  those  fleshly  links 
Which  chain  us  to  the  hour.     Yet  fancy  thinks 

Strange  fables  forth*  and  nourishes  the  seed 

Of  wonders*  sprinkling  o'er  the  wildest  weed 
Drops  from  the  fountains  whence  deyotion  drinks. 
For  there's  religion  in  your  silence — deep 

And  thrillinff  as  the  midnight  ocean's  swell ; 
And  your  ineffably  mysterious  sleep 

Bids  worship  wake-^nor  can  beholders  tell* 
Why*  as  the  watch  of  ages  there  ye  keep* 

All  levity  is  hushed*  as  by  a  spell. 

Ob*  mighty  moral  of  the  human  story ! 

Like  ye*  the  potentates  of  earth  at  last* 

When  all  the  visions  of  their  pride  have  past* 
Or*  like  their  locks*  float  round  them*  thin  and  hoary* 
Prove  what  a  mockery  is  earthly  glory* 

The  eternal  gaze  along  the  arid  waste 

Of  joys,  beyond  their  palsied  powers  to  taste* 
Light  as  Egyptian  sands*  and  transitory. 
Oh  I  from  these  cumbrous  ruins*  learn*  ye  wise* 

To  rear  the  trophies  of  a  truer  power* 
As  much  superior  to  such  vanities* 

As  much  more  rich  than  empire*s  vastest  dower* 
As  earth's  fair  field  this  wilderness  outvies* 

As  Christian  hopes  o'er  Memnon's  memory  tower  1 

Advena. 
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This  very  beautiful  book  is  worthy  of 
the  name  of  Greece^  and  of  another 
name  now  classical  in  England  by  a 
double  claim»  that  of  Wordsworth. 
As  regards  the  pictorial,  it  delineates 
almost  every  thing — scenery,  buildingSf 
costume ;  and  has  besides  number- 
less fanciful  vignettes.  There  are  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
engravings  on  wood,  and  twenty-eight 
on  steel,  all  by  such  artists  as  Copley 
Fielding,  F.  Creswick,  D.  Cos,  Har- 
vey, Paul  Huet,  Meissonier,  Sargent, 
Daubigny,  and  Jacques.  The  descrip- 
tive paints  Greece  as  it  was,  and  again 
as  it  is ;  and  with  the  hand  of  one  who 
is  master  of  his  subject,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  and  m9> 
dern  geography  of  the  country,  and  an 
accomplished  observer  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  arts.  The  historical  por- 
tion, in  like  manner,  exhibits  the 
learning  and  judgment  of  the  author. 
The  traveller  in  Greece  will  find  this, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  the  very  best 
book  he  could  take  with  him — no  other 
work  contains,  perhaps,  so  much  mat- 
ter in  one  fair  octavo  ;  and  it  has  thif 
further  advantage,  that  whatever  infor- 
mation Dr.  Wordsworth  gives  us  on 
subjects  of  this  class,  comes  stamped 
with  acknowledged  authoritv.  The 
classical  student,  albeit  that  he  never 
makes  a  voyage  except  it  be  autour  de 
ia  chambre,  will  find  in  these  pa^es 
most  interesting  and  abundant  mfor- 
mation ;  and  the  poet,  the  architect,  and 
the  antiquarian  may  gather  from  them 
quite  enough  to  repay  a  perusal. 

One  or  two  short  extracts  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  manner  and  matter  of 
the  book. 

The  passage  which  follows  leads  to 
his  description  of  Athens  :— 

**  To  describe  Athens,  a  man  should 
be  an  Athenian,  and  speak  the  Athenian 
language.  He  should  have  Ion?  looked 
upon  its  soil  with  a  feeling  of  almost 
religious  reverence.  He  should  have 
regarded  it  as  ennobled  by  the  deeds  of 
illustrious  men,  and  have  recognised  in 
them  his  own  progenitors.    The  records 


of  its  early  history  should  not  be  to  him 
a  science ;  they  should  not  have  been  the 
objects  of  laborious  research,  but  should 
have  been  familiar  to  him  from  his  in- 
fancy-^hftve  sprung  up,  as  it  were,%pon« 
taneoutly  in  his  mina,  and  have  grown 
with  his  growth.  Kor  should  the  period 
of  its  remote  antiquity  be  to  him  a  land 
of  shadows — a  platonic  cave  in  which 
unsubstantial  forms  move  before  his  eyes 
as  if  he  were  entranced  in  a  dream.  To 
him  the  language  of  its  mythology  should 
have  been  the  voice  of  truth.  The  tem- 
ples of  Athens  should  not  have  been  to 
nim  mere  schools  of  art.  He  should  not 
have  considered  them  as  existing,  in 
order  that  he  might  examine  their  de- 
tails, measure  their  heights,  delineate 
their  forms,  copy  their  mouldine^s,  and 
trace  the  vestiges  of  colouring;  still  visi- 
ble upon  them.  They  should  not  have 
affbraed  materials  merely  for  his  com- 
pass or  his  pencil,  but  for  his  affections 
and  for  his  religion. 

"  This,  we  gladly  confess,  is  not  our 
ease.  We  commeaee  our  description  of 
this  city  with  avowing  the  fact,  that  it  is 
impossible  at  this  time  to  convey,  or  en- 
tertain an  idea  of  Athens  such  as  it 
appeared  of  old  to  the  eyes  of  one  of  its 
inhabitants.  But  there  is  another  point 
of  view  from  which  we  love  to  contem- 

8 late  it--one  which  supplies  us  with  re- 
ections  of  deeper  interest,  and  raises  in 
the  heart  subiimer  emotions  than  could 
have  been  ever  suggested  in  ancient  days 
by  the  sight  of  Athens  to  an  Athenian. 

**We  see  Athens  in  ruins.  On  the 
central  rock  of  its  acropolis  exist  the 
remains,  in  a  mutilated  state,  of  three 
temples — ^the  temple  of  Victory,  the  Par- 
thenon, and  the  Erectheum ;  of  the  Pro* 
pylcea  in  the  same  nlace;  at  its  western 
entrance,  some  waDs  and  a  few  eolumna 
are  still  standing ;  of  the  theatre  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Aoropolis,  in  which  the 
dramas  of  JEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Eu- 
ripides were  represented,  some  stono 
steps  remain.  iNot  a  vestige  survives  of 
the  courts  in  which  Demosthenes  pleaded. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  academic  porches 
of  Plato,  or  of  the  lyceum  of  Aristotle. 
The  poecile  of  the  Stoics  has  vanished ; 
only  a  few  of  the  long  walls  which  ran 
along  the  plidn  and  united  Athens  with 
its  harbours,  are  yet  visible.  Even  na» 
ture  herself  appears  to  have  undergone 
a  change.     The  source  of  the  fountain 
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Callirrhoe  ha«  almost  failed ;  the  bed  of 
tlie  Slissus  is  nearly  dry ;  the  harbour  of 
the  Peiroeus  is  narrowed  and  made  shal- 
low by  mud. 

'*  But  while  this  is  so,  while  we  are 
forcibly  and  monmfnlly  reminded  by  this 
spectacle  of  the  perishable  nature  of  the 
most  beautiiiil  oojects  which  the  world 
has  seen,  while  we  read  in  the  ruins  of 
th#se  temples  of  Athens,  and  in  the  total 
extinction  of  the  religion  to  which  they 
were  dedicated,  an  apology  in  behalf  of 
Christianity,  and  a  refutation  of  pagan- 
hm,  more  forcible  and  eloquent  than 
any  of  those  which  were  composed  and 
presented  to  the  Roman  emperor  by 
▲ristides  and  Quadratus  in  this  place, 
we  are  naturally  led  by  it  to  contrast  the 
permauance  and  vitality  of  the  tpirit  and 
vUelUgenoe  which  produced  these  works, 
of  which  the  Testiges  either  exist  in  a 
condition  of  ruinous  decay,  or  have  en* 
tirely  disappeared,  nvith  tne  fragility  oi 
the  material  elements  of  which  they  are 
composed. 

**  Not  at  Athens  alone  are  we  to  look 
fiir  Athens.  The  epitfl4ph — Here  is  the 
heart :  ike  spirit  is  everywhere — ^may  be 
applied  to  it.  From  the  gates  of  the 
Acropolis,  as  from  a  mother  city,  issued 
intellectual  colonies  into  every  region  of 
the  world.  These  buildings  now  before 
us,  ruined  as  they  are  at  present,  have 
served  for  two  thousand  years  as  models 
of  the  most  admired  fabrics  in  every 
civilized  country  of  the  world.  Having 
perished  here,  they  survive  there.  They 
live  in  them  as  in  their  legitimate  on- 
fprfaiff.  Thus  Uie  genius  which  con- 
oeiired  and  executed  these  magniftoent 
w^vks,  while  the  materials  on»  which  it 
laboured  are  dissolved,  has  itself  proved 
immortal.  We,  therefore,  at  the  present 
time,  having  witnessed  the  fact,  have 
more  cogent  reasons  for  admiring  the 
consummate  skill  which  created  them, 
than  were  possessed  by  those  who  saw 
these  structures  in  their  original  glory 
«nd  beauty.".-pp.  129,  180, 131. 

These  eloauent  and  able  passages 
attest  the  scholarship  of  the  author. 
He  goes  on  to  observe  that  it  is  not  in 
the  material  productions  of  Athens  that 
her  spirit  is  still  seen :  it  survives  in 
the  intellectual  creations  of  her  great 
minds;  and  the  interest  which  they 
have  ^ven  to  the  soil,  invests  it  with 
new  and  strange  charms  for  us  of  mo- 
dern times.  Dr.  Wordsworth  then 
enters  into  a  minute  account  of  the 
remarkable  buildings  of  Athens — a  sub- 
ject on  which  no  one  in  these  times 
OQold  v^ture  to  say  much,  who  had 
Bot  aoqi^  90^fiden««  in  hi«  d^ssicul 


acquirements,  and  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  arts.  Dr.  Wordsworth  is  well 
l^nown  to  be  a  sure  guide  in  all  these 
matters.  His  name  alone  might  give 
character  to  the  book,  but  it  would 
fail  to  do  it  justice.  It  is  so  beauti- 
fully got  up,  that  to  be  appreciated  it 
must  be  seen. 

The  passage  we  have  quoted  may 
give  our  readers  a  very  fair  impression 
of  the  author's  style ;  but  bemg  only 
introductory  to  more  detailed  observa^ 
tions,  it  does  not  exhibit  any  thing  of 
the  fulness  and  variety  of  matter  for 
which  the  work  is  very  remarkably. 
We  had  pencilled  some  other  passage^ 
for  extracts.  One  giving  the  fable 
and  the  history  of  Theseus,  another 
suggesting  with  much  ingenuity  and 
apparent  truth,  that  the  systems  of 
education  adopted  at  Athens  and  in 
Sparta — systems  strongly  contrasted 
in  all  points — arose  from  the  physical 
forms  of  the  two  countries.  The  site 
of  Sparta  at  a  distance  from  the  coasti 
secluded  in  a  valley  at  the  extremity 
of  Greece,  led  to  a  system  of  selN 
dependence,  abstinence,  and  denial,  and 
to  that  principle  of  implicit  obedience 
to  the  law  ''so  emphatically  described,** 
says  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  the  epitaph 
engraved  upon  the  tomb  of  the  Spar- 
tan heroes  who  fell  at  Thermopylse— 
"  Oh,  stranger,  go  and  tell  the  Lace- 
demonian! that  we  lie  here  in  obediene# 
to  their  oommands." 

"  At  Athens,"  observes  onr  aathor^ 
"  the  maintenance  of  such  a  system  of 
education  would  have  been  a  physical 
impossibility.'*  Her  site,  her  soil^ 
barren  in  eorn,  but  rich  in  marble, 
the  sea  flowing  before  her,  the  island^ 
nurseries  for  a  maritime  population, 
her  facilities  for  communicating  with 
other  countries — all  led  to  a  system  of 
education  of  which  the  freest  deve« 
lopment  of  all4ier  resources,  of  all 
the  energies  of  her  population,  was  th« 
object  and  the  result. 

Travellers  in  Greece  are  usually 
struck  with  its  Homeric  aspect — with 
the  resemblance  of  the  localities  to 
those  described  in  the  Iliad.  Scenes 
of  any  note,  and  many  but  little  knowa 
to  fame,  are  ^ven  in  the  illustratioDs* 
The  mountam-cludn— the  rich  val^ 
made  classic  by  its  ruined  temple-* 
the  headland  and  the  isle,  all  form 
attractive  picture^  being  nearly  all 
immortal  by  their  names ;  and  th^  at* 
taotiQii  of  ib^  reader  ia  dirtotaci  t« 
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almost  every  oiroomstance  that  can 
lend  them  interest 

There  is  one  topic  which  we  ex- 
ceedingly reeret  that  Dr.  Wordsworth 
has  not  touched  on,  that  is  a  compari- 
son of  the  Romaic  with  the  ancient 
language  of  Greece.  The  resem- 
blances are  so  constant^  the  identities 
so  frequent^  that  a  tolerable  classic 
miffht  make  his  way  there  with  but 
little  difficulty.  A  striking  circum- 
stance isp  that  the  language  appears 
to  be  the  same  throughout  die  country 
— ^that  there  are  no  longer  those  dif- 
ferences of  dialect  which  were  so  re- 
markable in  the  ancient  times.  We 
regret  that  our  learned  author  did  not 
examine  this  subject*  as  we  cannot 
often  hope  to  have  a  traveller  so  well 
qualified  to  undertake  it> 

There  are  verv  considerable  efforts 
now  making  for  the  civilization  and  ad- 
vancement of  Greece.  A  great  deal  do- 
ing in  the  way  of  schools  by  King  Otho 
and  his  government;  but  these  efforts 
attract  hardly  any  notice  in  England, 


or  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe. 
We  may  farther  observe^  that  in  their 
contests  with  the  Turks  the  Greeks 
exhibited  traits  of  character  and  deeds 
of  heroism  quite  worthy  of  their  an- 
cestry,  and  yet  were  they  but  little 
regarded  by  other  nations,  and  are 
hardly  remembered.  It  may  be 
that  our  acquaintance  with  the  story 
of  ancient  Ureece  is  so  early  and  so 
intimate,  and  leaves  on  our  mind  so 
many  and  such  absorbing  impressions, 
that  we  have  no  interest  to  spare  for. 
that  kingdom  now  save  what  is  oon- 
nected  with  the  past.  This  we  are 
disposed  to  think  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
actuaUy  true,  and  it  is  a  most  singular 
result,  consigning  a  fair  country  to 
the  destiny  that,  do  what  she  will,  she 
can  never  revive — that  the  nations  of 
Europe  will  think  of  her  only  through 
the  past,  and  for  ever  hold 

« 'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no 
more." 


aSPEAL  AGITATION. 


The  agitation  through  which  the  party 
favourable  to  a  repeal  of  the  lesisla- 
tive  union  hope  to  effect  their  object 
has  increased  almost  to  hurricane 
violence.  Ireland,  over  which  a  hal- 
cvon  calm  seemed  to  have  settled 
snortly  after  the  accession  to  power  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  now  agitated  from 
its  surface  to  its  lowest  depths ;  and 
Great  Britain,  which  was  disposed  to 
enjoy  itself  and  take  rest  when  it  saw 
good  men  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  par- 
liament righted,  has  become  seriously 
disquieted  by  new  alarms,  and  has  found 
that  anti- Anglican  influences  have  not 
ceased  to  be  mischievous  by  being  cast 
out  of  places  where  power  is  exerted 
under  a  form  of  legitimate  autiiority. 
On  the  StodL  Exchange,  in  the  senate, 
in  the  manufacturing  towns,  in  the 
clubs^^-every  where  throughout  Great 
Britain,  the  repeal  movement  in  Ire- 
land has  been  made  to  tell, — and  every 
where  its  progress  has  been  observed 
and  commented  on  with  feelings  of 
vexation,  and  disappointment,,  and 
alarm.  How  most  we  think  of  it  here*. 


we  who  are  in  the  current,  almost  in 
tiie  rapids? 

It  is  not  more  than  might  have  been 
anticipated,  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
attached  to  British  connection  should 
look  out  with  much  anxiety  and  with 
something  of  impatience  for  the  an- 
nouncement of  seme  scheme  of  policy 
by  which  her  majesty*s  government 
would  professedly  and  effectually  put 
down  the  agitation  which  disturbs  and 
afflicts  this  country.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  some  amongst 
us  should  ascribe  to  mal-administratioa 
of  their  offices  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
isting government,  a  state  of  disorder 
and  affright  worse  than  had  been  ex- 
perienced under  the  rule  of  their  dis- 
trusted predecessors ;  nor  is  it  strange 
that  some  should  go  the  further  length 
of  wishing  the  Conservative  party  in 
its  old  place,  that  of  its  strong  oppo- 
sition again.  But,  althoi;^h  we  are 
not  surprised  when  we  hear  suoh  per- 
suasions ex|Mres8ed,  we  are  not  deluded 
into  a  belief  that  they  are  reasonable, 
and  before  proceedmg  fur&er  witi| 
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our-ftubjecty  ve  are  desirous  of  making 
it  clear  that  thej  are  erroneous. 

It  is  not  because  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  misgoremed  Ireland  that  the  re- 
peal agitation  has  swelled  into  a  storm. 
While  his  predecessors  abandoned  the 
country  to  Mr.  0*ConnelU  or  governed 
it  as  bis  instruments,  agitation,  like 
that  which  now  distracts  us,  would 
have  been  impolitic  as  it  was  unne* 
cessarj.  In  process  of  a  few  years, 
all  posts  of  trust  and  importance  would 
have  been  occupied  bv  men  in  whom 
the  repeal  party  could  place  reliance. 
The  magistracy,  the  constabulary 
would  have  been  gained  over.  Pa^ 
Ironage  in  all  departments  would  have 
been  so  exercised  as  to  disgust  the 
wcU-aifected,  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  repealers,  and  to  decide  all  who 
were  open  to  sordid  influences  in 
favour  of  the  party  which  had  most 
the  power  to  serve  them.  In  short, 
the  Radical  government  was  laying  up 
and  disposing  in  order  the  materiel  to 
carry  repeal.  Mr.  0*Connell  and  his 
party  could  afford  to  wait.  They  su- 
perintended the  preparations  which 
were  in  progress  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire,  and  beguiled,  at 
the  same  time,  the  apprehensions  of 
those  who  would  have  counteracted 
their  schemes,  by  the  delusive  tranquil- 
lity with  which  they  paid,  as  it  were,  for 
the  fatal  power  conceded  to  them. 
When  deprived  of  office  and  authority 
by  a  Conservative  government,  they 
naturally  fell  back  on  the  power  they 
had  acquired  in  the  evil  days  when 
they  prospered;  and  the  formidable 
aspect  of  the  agitation  by  which  they 
now  convulse  and  affright  the  coun- 
try, indicates  their  great  increase  of 
strength  durine  the  season  in  which  it 
was  supposed  Uiey  were  inactive. 

But,  it  is  said,  a  Whig  government 
Buceeeded  in  curbine  the  repeal  agi- 
tation of  former  Sajs  by  adopting 
measures  of  coercion.  Why  are  such 
measures  now  delayed?  While  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  in  opposition  and  his 
rivals  in  power,  the  progress  of  repeal 
was  boldly  arrested.  Would  it  not 
be  profitable  for  the  country  that 
parties  again  returned  to  their  former 
estate,  and  that  the  Conservatives 
should  resume  their  old  places  on  the 
opposition  benches,  and  recover  the 
activity  which  made  them  useful  there? 
71)0  former  question  we  shall  in  due 
place  consider;   the  secondi  we  will 


dispose  of  here: — Let  no  man  lay 
to  his  heart  the  flattering  unction« 
that  the  Conservative  party,  if  now 
driven  from  power,  will  be  such  as  it 
was.  Let  no  man  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  Sir  Robert  Peel  can  become 
again  in  opposition  the  leader  and  com- 
biner of  a  powerful  party.  In  power, 
he  may  perhaps  satisfy,  or  at  least  jus- 
tify the  expectations  entertiuned  of 
him,  when  the  ascendancy  of  public 
principle,  the  trimnph  of  public  vir- 
tue, put  out  his  rivals,  because  they 
seemed  his  country's  enemies,  and  gave 
him  place  and  honour.  When  his 
plans  have  been  matured  and  his  policy 
fully  developed,  it  is  probable  that  the 
expectations  then  entertained  of  him 
may  be  realized:  at  this  moment  it 
seems  generally  felt  that  they  have 
been  disappointed.  If  he  goes  out  of 
office  with  the  shadow  of  this  disap* 
pointment  upon  him,  it  is  possible  he 
mav  withdraw  from  public  life  alto- 
getner ;  and  it  is  most  probable,  should 
he  continue  to  take  a  part  in  politics, 
that  it  can  never  again  be  such  a  part 
as  he  sustained  in  those  vears  of  diffi- 
culty and  honour,  when  he  withstood 
the  progress  of  revolution.  To  be 
what  he  was  in  opposition.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  must  become  what  he  was  ex- 
pected to  be  in  office,  or  he  must  con- 
vince the  sanguine  friends  who  had 
so  high  hopes  of  him,  that  their  ex- 
pectations were  unreasonable,  and  that 
he  is  not  responsible  for  their  disap- 
pointments. The  good  understanding 
between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Con- 
servative party  may  be  effectually  re- 
stored while  he  is  in  place.  Out  of 
office,  the  evil  will  become  irremedi- 
able. The  state  of  opposition  will 
be  like  that  of  the  grave  wherein— 

<*  Friends,  kinsmen,  and  brothers  are 

laid  side  by  side, 
And  none  have  saluted,  and  none  hare 

replied." 

Let  no  man  wish  Su*  Robert  Peel's 
retirement  from  office,  in  a  hope,  a 
most  vain  and  treacherous  hope,  that 
he  can  be  as  powerful  as  he  was  during 
the  period  of  the  reform  and  the  revo- 
lutionary cabinets. 

But  why  does  he  not  adopt  coercive 
measures  ? — were  they  not  successful, 
when  employed  by  the  Whigs  ? — could 
not  a  Conservative  government  be 
forced  by  a  pressure  from  without  to 
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adopt  them  ?  TheM  ire  grave  ques- 
tions — we  begin  by  answering  the  se- 
cond. It  18  true  the  Whig  government 
of  Lord  Grej  succeeded  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  repeal  agitation.  It 
succeeded  by  a  combination  of  encou- 
ragements and  restrunts — of  bribes 
and  pen^ties.  It  prohibited  the  tu- 
multuary meetings  by  which  good  sub- 
jects would  have  been  awed  into  a 
desertion  of  their  duties  to  their  sove- 
f eign*s  crown  and  law — and  it  grati- 
£ed  the  evil  passions  of  the  parties 
thus  restrained^  by  inflicting  wrongs, 
or  at  least,  unmerited  hardships,  on 
that  class  of  society  least  capable  of 
defending  their  civil  rights,  and  most 
obnoxious  to  the  hostility  of  the  re- 
pealers. It  prohibited  public  meet- 
ings, and  it  inflicted  sore  wrongs  on 
the  church.  It  gave  over  ten  bishop- 
rics, and  nearly  (or,  taking  into 
account  the  tax  on  clerical  income, 
perhaps  more  than)  a  fourth  of  the 
rightful  possessions  of  the  clergy.  But 
with  all  this,  did  they  really  succeed  ? 
Did  their  bribes  satiate  the  cupidity,  or 
satisfy  the  malignant  passions,  to  which 
they  thought  it  expedient  to  minister  ? 
Did  their  severity  and  rigour  discourage 
the  lawlessness  they  would  subdue  oy 
restraint  and  intimidation?  The  scheme 
to  appropriate  church  revenues  to  se- 
cular uses— the  withdrawal  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  of  Lords  Ripon  and 
Stanley,  of  Sir  James  Graham  and 
Earl  Grey,  from  the  cabinet — in  which 
the  last-named  nobleman  was  circum- 
vented— give  the  answer.  Lord  Grey*8 
policy  had  not  succeeded  against  the 
party  who  laboured  for  repeal.  The 
accession  of  Lord  Melbourne  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  state,  gave  the 
answer  in  a  form  more  unequivocal 
and  emphatic — and  that  formidable 
increase  of  power  with  which  repeal 
now  affronts  and  threatens  the  friends 
of  England,  makes  it  too  manifest,  to 
be  for  a  moment  denied  or  misunder- 
stood, that  the  measures  of  the  Whig 
government  had  no  ^^ermoit^n/ influence 
of  a  sanative  kind  upon  the  evil  dispo- 
sition it  was  designed  to  correct  and 
reform. 

No  wise  statesman  will  be  satisfied 
with  obtaining  a  partial  or  transitory 
success,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to 
achieve  a  permanent  and  general  ad- 
vantage. To  prevent  outward  mani- 
festations of  a  disaffected  people,  and 
to  leave  them  their  disaffection  un- 


changed, is  not  a  merit  of  fbat  kind* 
for  which  a  wise  or  honourable  man 
would  take  credit.  The  legislator  for 
whom  a  nation  would  offer  up  thanks- 
givings— in  whom  it  would  place  suoh 
trust  as  may  be  reposed  in  man,  is  one 
who  will  explore  into  far  distance  the 
consequences  of  his  most  successful 
measures.  Such  a  counsellor  will  say, 
what  is  to  follow  after  I  have  thus  far 
prevailed  ?  what  is  my  antagonist  likely 
to  do  ?  by  what  devices  will  disaffific- 
tion  disguise  or  exert  itself?  ho#  will 
rivals  avail  themselves  of  opportunity^ 
or  pretexts  which  severity  may  afford. 
In  order  to  embarrass  the  cause  of  good 
government?  how  will  the  peaceable 
and  just  stand  affected  ?  mtist  there  be 
for  ever  strife  between  the  governm^iit 
and  a  discontented  party?  is  it  pos- 
sible, by  means  honest  and  saf^,  to 
terminate  such  a  strife  ?  if  it  be  not 
possible,  what  will  be  the  issue  to  the 
harassed  and  wounded  country  ? 
Questions  like  these  will  present  them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
may  be  entrusted  with  the  custody  of 
the  public  weal.  He  will  remember 
that,  in  a  contest  with  an  able  adter- 
sary,  all  things  do  not  proceed  accord- 
ing to  his  wish,  and  he  must  provide 
against  the  activities  by  which  his  best- 
considered  schemes  may  be  crossed  and 
thwarted. 

Let  these  considerations  be  kept  in 
view,  while  we  discuss  some  of  the 
measures  by  which  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  present  repeal  movement  could 
be  arrested.  Pronounce  the  discussion 
of  repeal  high  treason.  Would  such 
a  law  correct  the  evil  ?  Suppose  the 
movement  turned  against  the  church 
or  against  rents.  Suppose  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  now  assemble 
to  petition  for  a  domestic  parliament, 
were  congregated  under  the  banner  of 
**  half  rents,  and  no  established  church," 
would  the  meetings  be  less  formidable  ? 
Assuredly,  no.  Whatever  the  end 
may  be,  which  is  to  be  attained  by 
demonstrations  of  physical  force,  the 
demonstrations  are  evil  and  alarming. 
Prohibit  these  tumultuary  assemblages. 
How  hard  it  is  to  frame  laws— how 
^hard  to  carry  laws  in  parliament — which 
shall  do  good  by  such  prohibitions! 
how  very  difficult  (if  possible)  to  guard 
against  the  contrivances  by  which  they 
may  be  defeated  or  eluded  ! ! 

But  are  we  therefore  of  6pinion  that 
assemblages  such    as   have   recently 
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alarmed  all  thinking  men  m  this  coun- 
try should  be  permitted  or  connived 
at  ?  No :  they  are  not  only  symptoms 
which  indicate  unsoundness,  but  they 
constitute  in  themselves  a  distinct  and 
a  very  grave  subject  of  alarm.  They 
exasperate  and  embolden  the  disaf- 
fected— they  irritate  and  alarm  Pro- 
t^tants,  encompassing  their  minds 
with  menacing  presages  of  the  times 
for  which  they  are  reserved,  and  mak- 
ing thetn  acquainted  with  feelings  of 
disappointment,  if  not  indignation  to- 
wards the  government,  which  they  are 
led  to  think  has  forsaken  them.  As- 
semblages which  have  effects  like  these 
ought  hot  to  be  tolerated.  And  their 
effects  are  worse  still.  They  become 
oedastoBS  for  sowing  seeds  of  discon- 
tent in  the  hearts  of  all  who  feel  the 
pressure  of  distress  against  laws  inca- 
pable of  affording  them  relief.  They 
diffusd  complaints  which  embitter  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  are  thus  organising  a  state  of  hos- 
tility between  the  different  orders  in 
the  community,  from  which  it  is  im- 
possible that,  whoever  suffers,  the  rc- 
ptel  eanse  must  not  greatly  profit. 
Thev  give  tenfold  effect  to  the  efforts 
insidiously  made  for  the  detaching 
Protestants  f^om  their  old  principles 
of  loyalty  and  love  of  British  connec- 
tion, and  alluring  them  into  eng^e- 
ments  in  which  old  principles  are  to 
be  bartered  for  some  present  advan- 
tage, or  for  a  promise  of  future  safety. 
Let  no  man  think  that  the  appre- 
hension of  Protestants  becoming  in- 
fluenced to  embrace  the  side  of  repeal 
is  k  <^imera ;  nor  let  the  lo^al  men 
#ho  may  be  thus  allured  smk  low 
iti  the  judgments  of  those  who  are 
mdre  prosperous  than  themselves. 
Of  whb  are  set  in  circuifistances  of 
teli  ptoil.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  maintenance  of  British  con- 
nection, through  the  medium  of  a 
legislative  union,  presents  itself  as  a 
matter  of  interest  and  expediency — 
not  as  a  point  of  principle.  It  is 
clearly  the  interest  of  Irish  Protestants, 
6f  al)»  tfideed,  who  are  of  English  race, 
t6  guard  the  legislative  union.  Security 
for  Protestantism  in  Ireland  is  not  se- 
parable from  British  connection.  At 
feast  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed 


to  believe  in  a  relation  between  these 
two  ideas,  that  we  cannot,  without  an 
effort,  separate  them.  Why  will  Great 
Britain  tear  them  asunder — why  will 
she  expose  Irish  Protestants  to  the 
perilous  temptation  of  thinking  that 
she  affords  all  facilities  to  their  adver- 
saries and  hers  to  marshal  their  strength 
and  mature  their  plans,  while  they,  her 
long  tried  friends,  are  neglected  and 
discouraged  ?  It  is  a  very  sore  trial 
for  men  whose  remembrances  are  such 
as  those  of  the  loyal  Protestants  of 
Ireland,  to  be  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  such  agencies  as  are  now  permitted 
to  act  upon  them.  Great  Britain  has 
put  their  adversaries  in  possession  of 
those  strongholds,  the  corporations, 
which  were  originally  erected  for  their 
protection.  She  has  required  of  them 
to  dissolve  confederations  by  which 
they  rendered  her  signal  service,  and 
were  strong  to  defend  theinselves. 
Great  Britain  has  disembodied  the 
yeomanry,  to  whose  merits,  it  is  not 
forgotten.  Lord  Stanley,  when  in  office, 
under  Earl  Grey,  oflered  a  grateful 
acknowledgment,  and  to  whom  he 
returned  thanks  for  the  benefit  they 
had  recently  conferred  upon  their 
country.  Great  Britain  has  withdrawia 
ftom  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  her 
support  and  countenance  in  maintain- 
ing a  system  of  scriptural  education, 
and  taxes  them  to  endow  a  system  of 
secular  education,  conducted  on,  or 
rather  actuated  by,  the  Roman  Cathd- 
lic  principle,  that  Scripture  must  be 
excluded.*  Such  are  among  the  con- 
cessions of  which  Protestants  complain, 
which  Great  Britain  has  made,  at  their 
cost,  to  conciliate  a  party  unfriendly  16 
British  connection.  And  what  do  they 
find  has  been  gained  for  England  or 
for  them  by  such  sacrifices — sacrifices 
which,  so  far  as  the  British  govern- 
ment is  concerned,  Would  deprive  their 
children  of  knowledge,  and  would  leave 
their  homes  defenceless?  For  the 
corporations  wrested  from  them — the 
Orange  society  broken  up — the  yeo- 
manry disbanded — the  church  impo- 
verished, the  Bible  despised — the  na- 
tional   education    rendered  popish 

what  return  have  they  ?  They  see  that 
hostility  to  England  has  become  more 
malignant  and  more  formidable  in  the 


*  We  do  not  argud  this  truth.     According  to  the  rules  of  the  National  Board,  it 
il  SbdispTitable.     The  tyUtm  eonarm  itself  with  Scripture  only  in  the  prohibition  of  it. 
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party  so  highly  favoured — they  leo 
that  the  power  of  that  party  has  fear- 
fully increased  ;  and  that  when,  at  the 
desire  of  the  British  goTernment,  they 
discontinued  those  public  celebrations 
to  which  they  were  so  naturally  and 
fondly  attachedf  celebrations  which 
all  who  reflect  will  discover  attended 
by  many  great  advantages^  and  which 
a  most  searching  inquiry  proved  to 
have  been  alloyed  by  no  commensu- 
rate evilsy  they  only  left  a  vacancy  for 
those  immense  and  well-organized 
ffatherings  which  openly  threaten  a 
dismemberment  of  the  empire^  and 
which  were  never  held  without  peril  to 
the  lives  and  properties  of  all  who  do 
not  feel  or  affect  to  feel  a  friendly  in- 
terest in  them.  Is  it  wonderful  iC 
under  such  circumstances,  many  a  poor 
man  may  think  that  Great  Britain 
has  abandoned  him,  and  in  his  despe- 
ration, may  purchase  protection  for  his 
household  from  repealers  even  on  the 
ruinous  terms  upon  which  it  b  offered. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  experience 
of  recent  as  well  as  of  former  periods 
attests  the  uselessness  of  preventing 
public  displays,  unattended  by  outrage, 
of  whatsoever  description  they  maybe, 
unless  the  feeling  in  which  they  have 
their  origin  and  their  life  can  be 
changed  or  subdued.  The  force  of 
a  strong  national  feeling  often  becomes 
increased  by  the  restraints  which  cir- 
cumscribe it,  and  when  the  pressure 
is  removed,  it  is  often  found  that 
passions  which  would  have  vented 
themselves  and  escaped  in  public  dis- 
play, have  become  concentrated  and 
inveterate  by  being  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  open  demonstrations.  Wit- 
ness, it  may  be  argued,  the  issue  of 
the  struggle  between  ibe  Whig  mi- 
nistry and  Mr.  0*Connell.  The  Irish 
government,  under  the  advice  and  con- 
trol of  Earl  Grey,  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting repeal  meetings,  but  succeeded 
at  the  cost  of  its  own  overthrow ; 
succeeded  at  the  cost  of  placing  a 
small  minority  of  Irish  members  in 
authority  over  the  councils  of  Great 
Britain;  succeeded  at  the  cost  of 
showing  that  there  was  a  party  in 
England  which  would  consent  to  wear 
the  semblance  of  authority  on  condi- 
tion that  it  was  to  be  used  in  con- 
formity with  the  directions  of  the 
repeal  party  in  Ireland  ;  succeeded  at 
the  cost  eventually  of  so  strengthening 
that  daring  party,,  that  it  now  boldly 


confronts  and  menaces  Great  Britain 
and  its  government,  at  a  time«  when, 
all  circumstances  considered,  the  power 
of  the  government  and  the  country  is 
mightier  than  it  ever  was  before  within 
the  memory  of  the  men  of  this  gene- 
ration. 

All  this  is  true,  and  the  lesson  it 
inculcates  is  of  no  mean  importance. 
So  long  as  the  seat  and  source  of  dis- 
ease are  neglected,  it  is  lost  labour  to 
be  busied  about  the  removal  of  symp- 
toms. To  forbid  public  demonstrations 
may  be  evil,  or  may  be  good,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  policy  from 
which  the  prohibition  emanates.  To 
prohibit  the  display  of  a  feelinff  which 
is  flattered  or  left  unregarded  is  not 
wise.  To  prohibit  the  display,  and  at 
the  same  time  take  measures  to  eztin- 
gubh  or  amend  the  passion  which 
OTompts  it,  is  the  part  of  true  wisdom. 
To  forbid  meetings  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  to  take  no  account  of 
the  agencies  through  which  such  mul- 
titudes are  brought  together,  would 
savour  more  of  petulance  than  of  sound 
policy.  No  public  man,  not  wilfully 
blind,  can  long  remain  ignorant  of 
what  these  agencies  are.  No  mea- 
sures to  stem  repeal  agitation,  which 
do  not  contemplate  them,  can  be 
effectual. 

In  our  last  number  we  offered  some 
remarks  on  the  advantage  which  Idr. 
O'Connell  has  acquired  for  the  cause 
of  repeal  in  the  concession  to  him  of 
'^  the  normal  schools  of  agitation.*' 
While  the  pages  containing  our  ob- 
servations were  at  press,  another 
source  of  the  agitator's  power  was 
disclosed  on  an  announcement  which, 
we  should  imagine,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten in  Ireland — the  announcement 
namely,  that  the  whole  hierarchy  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  country 
have  declared  themselves  repealers. 
This  announcement  was  made  at  **  a 
teetotal  banquet,"  in  the  town  of  Mul- 
lingar  on  Sunday,  May  14th,  by  Dr. 
Higgins,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  in 
Ardagh.  The  testimony  of  this  right 
reverend  witness  was  corroborated  (we 
use  the  word  deliberately)  by  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  public  press,  bearing  date  May 
22nd,  and  it  was  subsequently  reite- 
rated and  commented  on.  It  may  be 
now  regarded  as  an  admitted  fact, 
that  the  WHOLE  Roman  Catholic  Ater- 
archyin  Ireland  are,  at  heart,  earnestly 
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desirous  to  effect  a  r&psal  of  the  legis- 
lative  union. 

The  circumstances  ttnder  which  this 
important  truth  has  been  ascertained 
are  of  too  much  moment  not  to  have 
a  place  assigned  to  them  among  re- 
cords more  permanent  and  more  readil  j 
accessible  than  those  of  the  daily  press. 
They  are  likely  to  become,  they  cer- 
tainly ought  to  becomei  matter  of 
history ;  and  our  readers  will,  there- 
fore, not  be  surprised  to  find  a  place 
assigned  them  here. 

At  a  dinner  given  to  Mr.  O'Connell 
on  Sunday,  May  14th,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Meath  acting  as 
chairman,  and  nearlv  fifty  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  m  the  company, 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Higvins,  returning 
thanks  for  an  honour  done  him  and 
his  brother  bishops,  spoke  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — 

"  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  any  claims 
to  notice  or  respect  which  that  body,  of 
whom  I  stand  here  a  very  humble  and 
very  unworthy  representative,  may  pos- 
sess, has  been  so  emphatically  and  so 
clearly,  and  to  my  own  humiliation  so 
partially  dwelt  unou  by  the  Liberator 
of  Ireland,  and  other  speakers  who  have 
addressed  yon,  that  1  feel  I  may  totally 
dispense  with  any  portion  of  their  merits. 
Yet  there  is  one  point  which  I  believe, 
in  delicacy  to  some  members  of  our  body, 
has  been  omitted,  but  which  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  mention — the  connection  of  the 
hierarchy  with  the  repeal  question.  I 
wish  to  state  that  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  I  may  add,  that  I  know  that 
every  Catholic  bishop  in  Ireland,  with- 
out AN  EXCEPTION,  is  an  ardent  re« 
pealer" — (enthusiastic  cheers,  which 
lasted  for  several  minutes,  and  in 
which  Mr.  O'Connell  heartily  joined.) 

"Mr.  O'Connell— Let  Bobby  Pool 
hear  that" — (cheers.) 

His  lordship  proceeded — 

'*  I  know  that  virtually  you  all  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  bishops  of 
Ireland  were  repealers  ;  but  I  have  now 
again  formally  to  announce  to  you  that 
they  have  all  declared  themselves  as 
such,  and  that  from  shore  to  shore  we 
are  now  all  repealers" — {gf^Sit  cheers.) 

••Mr.  0'Connell_This  is  the  best 
news  I  ever  heard" — (cheers.) — The 
JVa/icn,  Saturday,  May  20th. 

An  announcement  like  this  was  not 
likely  to  remain  unnoticed.     Had  it 
been  untrue,  it  would  have  been,  no 
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doubt,  contra'licted.  In  a  fortnight 
after  it  was  uttered,  its  right  reverend 
author  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing 
the  invectives  he  bad  provoked,  and  of 
reiterating  his  portentous  assertion. 
At  a  repeal  dinner  given  to  Mr. 
O'Connell  in  Longford,  on  Sunday, 
May  28th,  Dr.  Higgins,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishop  in  Ardagh,  took  the 
chair,  and  in  the  speech  by  which  he 
prefaced  his  first  toast,  reiterated  the 
statement  he  had  made  at  the  former 
dinner : — 

••  There  is,"  said  he,  *•  a  second  lord 
who  has  assailed  me.  But  I  should  beg 
your  pardon  for  introducing  a  subject 
calculated  to  create  so  much  disgust  in 
vour  minds — (hear,  hear.)  The  second 
IS  the  Earl  of  Wicklow ;  but  mind  that 
I  only  speak  of  the  persons  that  I  find 
in  the  newspapers — (loud  laughter.)  He 
is  reported  to  have  said,  if  what  I  stated 
in  Mullinearwere  really  the  fact,  namely, 
that  the  bishops  of  Ireland  are  all  re- 
pealers— that  such  a  man  as  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  that  sainted  bein?, 
had  declared  his  opinions  on  the  repeal, 
he  would  not  have  chosen  so  obscure  an 
individual  as  I  am  to  convey  them  to  the 
public ;  but  what  will  he  say  when  £ 
declare — and  I  hope  the  press  will  bring 
my  words  to  his  ears— that  I  have  one 
of  the  most  respectable  clergymen  in 
the  kingdom  ready  to  verify  that  he 
heard  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  declare 
himself  to  be  a  repealer  before  a  large 
company  of  priests ;  and  who  has  ever 
heard  that  he  retracted  it  ? — (hear,  and 
cheers.)  This  is  my  answer  to  Lord 
Wicklow" — (renewed  cheers.)  —  77ie 
Nation,  Saturday,  June  3. 

Before  Dr.  Higgins  had  thus  re- 
peated his  original  statement,  it  had 
been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Murray — con- 
firmed in  a  letter  which  some  in  Eng- 
land held  to  be  a  contradiction  of  it. 
The  letter  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
omitted.  It  will  not  alarm  the  reader 
by  its  length : — 

*•  To  the  Catholic  Clerj^y  of  the  Diocese 
of  Dublin. 

•*  Beloved  brethren— You  must  have 
read  with  extreme  surprise  a  statement 
lately  published  in  the  newspapers,  in- 
timating thai  all  the  Catholic  bishops  of 
Ireland  had,  without  exception,  thrown 
themselves,  as  ardent  repealers,  into  the 
great  political  movement  which  in  now 
agittt*in(f  the  country.  I  owe  it  to  vou 
to  declare  (and  I  aviu!  myself  of  the  first 
moment  after  my  arrival  in  Dublin  so 
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to  do,)  that  I  have  taken  no  part  what- 
ever in  that  movemeut,  and  that  in  no 
instance  did  I  give  to  any  human  being 
the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  I 
have. 

**  In  January,  1834,  I  concurred  in 
the  resolution  unanimously  passed  at 
our  e^eneral  episcopal  meeting,  recom- 
menaine  our  clergy  to  abstain  in  future 
from  taainfi;  any  prominent  part  in  pro- 
ceedings ora  merely  political  character. 
To  the  spirit  of  that  resolution  I  strictly 
adhere ;  and  I  have  not,  by  any  act  or 
word  of  mine,  set  an  example  at  variance 
with  it. 

"  May  the  God  of  peace,  who  has 
called  you  to  be  the  oispensers  of  his 
awful  mysteries,  guide  you  in  the  saintly 
exercise  of  your  peaceful  ministry,  for 
the  promotion  of  His  greater  glory,  and 
the  sanctification  of  those  who  are  com- 
mitted to  your  care. 

*'  I  remain,  brethren,  your  humble 
and  affectionate  servant  in  Christ, 

"  t  I>-  Murray. 
«  MouaUov.iquare,  fi2d  May,  I84SL** 

.^The  Nation,  Saturday,  May  27. 

If  this  letter  is  to  be  received  as 
testimony^  we  learn  from  it,  in 
conjunction  with  evidence  previously 
adduced^  that  there  were  two  state- 
ments respecting  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops  in  Ireland—one,  that  of 
Dr.  Higgins,  who  confined  himself  to 
a  representation  of  their  pohtical  opi- 
nions  ;  the  other,  that  of  the  news- 
paper press,  which  professed  to  de- 
scribe their  political  conduct.  Accord- 
ing to  the  right  reverend  divine,  they 
were  all,  at  heart,  ardent  repealers. 
According  to  that  statement  of  the 
newspaper  press  which  Dr.  Murray 
found  it  convenient  to  notice,  "  they 
had  all  thrown  themselves  into  the 
political  movement,"  &c.  One  of 
them.  Dp.  Murray,  has  denied  the 
truth  of  this  latter  statement.  They 
all,  by  their  silence,  acquiesce  in 
the  correctness  of  the  former — «  The 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Ire- 
land are  all  ardent  repealers." 
Mark,  Doctor  Higgins  did  not  say 
that  Doctor  Murray  "  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  movement'*  at  pre- 
sent agitating  forrepeal.  And  this  is 
all  that  is  contradicted.  He  did  say, 
impliedly,  that  Doctor  Murray  was,  at 
heart,  a  repealer,  and  this  is  not  denied. 

"  The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
in  Ireland  are  all  ardent  repealers ! !" 
In  this  announcement  the  hidden 
source  of  all  Ireland's  disorders  is 
made  known.     We^do  not  speak  of 


Dr.  Higgins*  advertisement  as  if  it 
disclosed  any  thing  really  secret  or 
new.  Protestants  had  previously  and 
repeatedly  affirmed  the  same  momen- 
tous truth,  but  had  not  procured  ge- 
neral credence  to  it.  The  evidence 
for  it  is  now,  if  not  more  conclusive* 
more  undeniable.  A  Roman  Catholio 
bishop  has  spoken,  with  authority,  in 
his  own  name,  and  as  the  organ  of 
his  right  reverend  and  most  reverend 
brethren*  his  and  their  political  senti- 
ments. He  has  pronounced  all  ardent 
repealers,  and  his  assertio&remaina  un- 
impeached,unimpug^ed.  It  has  aroused 
the  attention  of  all  who  can  reflect*^ 
has  become  a  subject  of  discussion  in 
the  imperial  parliament — and  has  not 
been  rechumed  against  by  the  partiea 
most  intimately  concerned.  It  haa 
thus  become  an  acknowledged  truth* 
and  is  to  be  classed  among  the  princi- 
ples from  which  we  reason.* 

The  frankness  with  which  Dr. 
Higgins  declared  the  sentiments  of 
his  episcopal  brethren  and  himself  did 
not  forsake  him  when  he  described 
the  nature  of  the  activities  through 
which  they  could  give  their,  political 
opinions  effect. 

*'  I  cannot  sit  down,"  said  he,  "  with- 
out adverting  also  to  the  means  which 
that  body  (the  Roman  Catholic  bishops^ 
would  have,  and  would  be  determiuea 
to  exert,  in  case  that  foolish  minister 
who  presides  over  the  fatal  destinies  of 
our  country  would  have  dared  to  put 
his  threat  into  execution — (.hear,  hear, 
and  cheers.)  I,  for  one,  defy  all  the 
ministers  of  England  to  put  down  agi- 
tation in  the  diocese  of  Ardagh — (Mr. 
O'Connell — Hurrah  now  for  repeal.) 
If  they  attempt,  my  friends,  to  rob  us 
of  the  daylight,  which  is,  I  believe, 
common  to  us  all,  and  prevent  us  from 
assembling  in  the  open  fields,  we  will 
retire  to  our  chapels,  and  we  will  suspend 
all  other  insirucHony  in  order  to  devote  all 
our  time  to  teaching  the  people  to  be  re- 
pealers  in  spite  of  them — (cheers.)  If  they 
beset  our  temples,  and  mix  our  people 
with  spies,  we  will  prepare  our  people 
for  the  circumstances ;  and  if  they  bring 
us  from  that  to  the  scaffold,  in  dying 
for  the  cause  of  our  country  we  wiU 
bequeath  our  wrongs  to  our  successors. 
(The  entire  assembly  here  arose  and 
continued  cheering  for  several  minutes.') 
Let  them  try  that  experiment  if  thty 
will — (cheers.)  They  are  too  keen,  they 
are  too  determined  to  go  on  with  their 
in»idiousness,  to  give  us  even  fair  play 
at  dying  for  our  country — (cheers.)  Mo, 
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they  would  not  do  it;  and  therefore 
I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  bishops 
of  Ireland  and  the  people  who  co-operate 
with  them,  despite  all  human  ingenuity,  and 
all  the  malignity  of  British  councils,  have 
within  their  grasp  the  power  to  countervail 
their  designs,  and  to  carry  out  repeal  in 
spite  of  every  possible  resistance." — The 
Nation,  Saturday,  May  20. 

WhenDr.  Hig^gins  was   pleased  to 
make  the  annouDcements  and  to  utter 
the  menaces  which  we  have  cited  from 
the  great  organ  of  the  repeal  party, 
his    declarations    were    received,    as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  with  va- 
rious sentiments  ;  but  they  awakened 
very  general  attention,  and  not  a  little 
alarm.     Those  who  had  resisted  evi- 
dence, stronger,  perhaps,  than  wise 
men  have  ever  neglected  in  any  other 
ease,  against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
read  the  speeches  of   Dr.    Higgina 
with  indignation  and  surprise:  some 
became  convinced  by  them  of  error  in 
which  they  had  too  long  indulged ;  some 
sought    a    subterfuge    against    con* 
viction  in  the  assumption  that    the 
speaker  was   an  obscure    man,    and 
without  the  authority   which    could 
grive  consequence  to    his  assertions. 
We  apprehend  this  illusion  has  been 
dissipated.      The  statement  of   Dr. 
Higgins  has  been  affirmed  in  the  si- 
lence of  tho^e  whom  it  immediately 
concerned.     It  has  acquired  authority 
by  the  progress  which  makes  a  papal 
bull  become  law.     It  has  been  pub- 
lished,  and  *'not  reclaimed  against." 
For  the  obscurity  of  the  right  reverend 
prelate,  it  is  factitious  and  imaginary. 
No  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  Ireland, 
we  boldly  affirm,  ought  to  have  been 
less  obscure— >none  ought  to  have  been 
more  observed.     Dr.  Higgins  an  ob- 
scure man !  I     We  confidently  affirm 
the  contrarv.     In  his  own  church  his 
reputation  is  high.     He  was  elected 
professor  of  dogmatic  theology  in  the 
college  of  Maynooth,  after  an  exami- 
nation of  five  days,  in  the  year  1826, 
while  he  was  yet  a  young  man.     In 
that    year  he  gave    evidence  before 
the  royal  commissioners  such  as  fully 
vindicated    his   title    to   be   noticed. 
From  his  professorship,  we  believe,  he 
was  elevated  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishopric  of  Ardagh,  of  which  he  had 
been  originally  "  a  subject."    For  the 
services  rendered  to  his  church  since 
he  was  set  on  one  of  its  thrones,  we 
refer  those  who  list  to  the  pages  of  the 


*'  Catholic  Almanac  ;**  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  to  affirm,  that  the  notices  of 
him  in  this  annual  are  enough  to  prove 
that  they  who  accuse  the  right  reverend 
repealer  of  obscurity,  simply  prove 
that  they  themselves  are  troubled  as 
regards  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics 
with  the  disease  of  **  not  marking." 

Our  feelings,  we  frankly  confess, 
when  we  read  the  speech  of  Dr.  Hig^* 
gins,  were  tinged  with  alarm,  princi- 
pally because  we  regarded  it  as  the 
manifesto  of  one  who  is  among  the 
ablest  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs. 
We  understood  that  the  dinner  wasa 
temperance  banquet — that  there  were 
not  the  ordinary  excuses  for  indiscre- 
tion.     We    were  convinced    that   a 
speaker  who  was  to  occupy  such  a 
post  as  that  of  a   Roman   Catholic 
bishop,  acknowledging  a  courtesy  to 
himself  and  his    episcopal  brethren, 
must  have  carefully  studied  his  sub- 
ject and  weighed  his  words ;  and  we 
found  it  difficult  to  avert  the  alarming 
inference  that  his  announcement  was 
made,  because  they  who  knew  best  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland  thought  tha 
utterance  of  it  consistent  with  safety. 
This  was  our  fear.     In  the  intelligence 
communicated  by  Dr.  Higgins  there 
was  no  new  subject  of  alarm.      We 
had  long  been  cognisant  of  the  predi- 
lections as  well  as  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops ;  but  we 
did  see  matter  of  alarm  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  held  prudent  to  make  so 
plain  a  notification  of  their  political 
sentiments. 

No  government  can  contemplate 
without  feelings  of  very  deep  anxiety 
a  state  of  things  like  that  which  Dr. 
Higgins  has  thus  daringly  disclosed. 
No  government  can  be  reputed  upright 
or  wise  which  will  not  feel  that,  in 
consequence  of  such  a  disclosure*  its 
duties  have  become  more  arduous. 
That  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  Ireland — a  church  in  which, 
or  rather  over  which,  the  bishops 
exercise  an  authority  not  less  absolute 
than  that  of  the  old  oligarchy  of 
Venice — shall,  one  and  all,  entertain 
a  settled  desire  to  accomplish  a  mea- 
sure which  must  have  as  its  result  the 
dismemberment  and  downfall  of  the 
British  empire ;  and  that,  while  one  or 
two  of  these  high  functionaries  main- 
tain amicable  relations  with  the  state, 
and  are  channels  through  whom  go- 
vernment favours  are  distributed  to  the 
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Roman  Catholic  people^  all  their  bre- 
thren lend  themselves  to  a  system  of 
agitation  which  is  designed  to  create 
and  exasperate  a  hostile  feeling  to- 
wards England ;  and  finally  to  extort 
a  repeal  of  the  legislative  union  from 
the  weakness  or  the  fears  of  the  cabinet 
or  the  parliament ;  all  this  indicates  a 
state  of  difficulty  and  a  danger  which  the 
least  thoughtful  can  scarcely  contem- 
plate without  apprehension.  The  danger 
18  one  which  it  demands  wisdom^  and 
knowledge,  and  resolution,  such  as  are 
bestowed  on  few,  to  meet  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  overcome  it. 

Speculators  on  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land have  long  been  divided  into  two 
schools,  or  classes,  in  the  judgments 
they  have  pronounced  respectively  on 
the  agitation  and  disorder  by  which 
our  country  has  been  disquieted.  Some 
have  ascribed  the  disorder  to  religious 
or  moral — some  to  social  causes.  The 
question  at  issue  between  these  parties 
is  now,  we  apprehend,  only  as  to  the 
d^ee  in  which  each  of  the  disturbing 
influences  exerts  itself  in  producing  a 
result  to  which  both,  in  some  degree, 
contribute.  A  similar  distinction  is 
observable  in  the  parties  who  have 
made  public  their  opinions  on  the 
agitation  for  a  repeal  of  the  union 
(we  confine  our  remarks  to  those  who 
think  the  agitation  formidable) — some 
regarding  it  as  a  religious  movement, 
others  as  a  national.  These  parties 
too,  we  apprehend,  will  learn  that  the 
distinction  between  them  is  not  ma- 
terial. In  Irish  Romanism  the  na- 
tional cannot  be  separate  from  the 
religious ;  and  this  if,  perhaps,  the 
great  peculiarity  of  the  Church  of 
Jtome  tn  Ireland.  Elsewhere,  indeed 
in  every  other  country,  obedience 
to  the  church,  and  love  of  country,  are 
two  distinct  principles  of  action  or  en- 
durance which  correct,  and  limit,  and 
modify  each  other.  In  Ireland  alone, 
they  combine ;  and  the  power  which 
they  create  becoming  united,  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  hostility  to  England.  To  the 
Romanist  bigot,  England  is  a  rock  of 
offence  as  the  great  stay  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;  to  the  Romanist  of  strong 
Hibernian  sympathies^  England  is  an 
object  of  hatred,  as  the  nation  which 
clove  down  his  country's  liberties,  and 
degraded  and  impoverished  the  fami- 
lies of  her  defenders.  The  English 
Romanist,  if  he  be  conscious  of  a  love 
of  country,  may  withstand  the  behests 


of  Rome,  where  obedience  to  them 
would  be  detrimental  to  his  country's 
interests  and  honour ;  and  Rome,  in 
its  subtlety,  will  avoid,  if  it  be  possible, 
a  struggle  with  a  principle  so  strong 
as  patriotism.  In  Ireland,  a  decided 
Romanist,  in  the  very  same  proportion 
as  his  feelings  of  what  he  terms  patri- 
otism are  strong,  will  be  disposed  to 
find  it  a  recommendation  of  any  pre* 
cept  issued  by  spiritual  authority,  that 
it  be  such  as  England  would  disapprove 
or  deprecate.  This  is  an  advantage 
which  Romanism  has  obtained  in  no 
country  on  earth  excepting  Ireland. 
Here,  alone,  Roman  bigotry  can  be 
found  arrayed  in  a  dazzling  eclat  of 
patriotism ;  seditious  patriotism  can 
recommend  itself  as  the  minister  or 
handmaid  of  religion.  In  truth,  the 
two  principles,  the  religious  and  the 
national,  are  now  taken  into  one 
system,  in  which  Romanism  supplies 
the  purpose,  and  patriotism  or  n«u 
tionality  the  passion ;  the  one  directs, 
the  other  constitutes  the  moving  force. 
It  is  a  formidable  combination. 

The  instances  in  which  politics  have 
been  invested  with  a  character  of  re- 
ligion are  too  numerous  to  have  es- 
caped the  observation  of  any  who  have 
paid  the  least  attention  to  the  move- 
ments of  Romanism  in  Ireland.  It 
will  not  be  out  of  place,  however,  to 
notice  a  single  instance  here.  At  what 
has  been  called  "  The  Great  Repeal 
Demonstration  in  Longford,"  on  Sun- 
day, May  28tb,  Dr.  Higgins,  in  a  very 
energetic  speech,  is  reported  to  have 
used  the  following  expressions  :— 


•*  I  pledp^ed  you  long  since,  not  only 
through  this  county  but  throughout  this 
vast  diocese,  extending  through  seven 
counties — I  have  pledged  you  all  to  tem- 
perance— (hear,  hear,  hear.)  You  have 
Kept  that  pledge  under  the  most  glori- 
ous morality.  I  want  you  all  here  to- 
day to  take  another  pledge  from  me.  I 
stand  hero  uncovered  in  the  presence  of 
Almighty  God,  while  I  administer  it  to 
you,  and  let  no  man  answer  mo  in  it 
who  is  not  sincere  in  his  determination 
to  adhere  to  it.  Let  no  man  answ'^r  it  for 
the  mere  value  of  a  shout,  or  that  cannot 
put  his  hand  to  his  heart  and  say,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Deity,  that  he  is  deter- 
mined to  co-operate  with  the  Liberator. 
(A  tremendous  cry  of,  we  all  pledge 
ourselves,  followed  by  enthusiastic 
cheers.)  That  is  thk  holiest  plebok 
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The  holiest  pledge  that  ever  man 
administered  1 1  Thus  is  the  piurpose 
to  effect  national  convulsion  and  dis- 
memberment baptized  with  religion. 
Surely  it  is  unnecessary,  or  rather,  it 
is  mlschievons  to  distinguish  longer 
between  the  religious  and  the  national, 
or  even  to  imagine  them  separate  in 
the  repeal  movement.  The  only  ques- 
tion which  ought  to  occupy  the  mind 
of  a  legislator,  or  a  minister,  is,  how 
are  these  combined  influences  to  be 
dealt  with  ? 

The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in 
Ireland  are  favourable  to  ''repeal,'* 
and  the  masses  at  their  command  are 
passionate  to  accomplish  that  porten- 
tous measure.  What  is  to  be  done  by 
the  government?  There  are  three 
courses  obvious — ^to  yield — to  concili- 
ate— to  resist.  The  first  policy,  we 
suppose,  will  hardly  be  adopted — at 
least,  not  immediately.  The  danger 
and  difficulty  must  become  more  obvi- 
ous and  graver,  before  a  British  minis- 
ter will  venture  to  announce  the  craven 
resolution  of  hauling  down  the  union- 
jack.  The  two  other  courses  are 
worthy  of  a  brief  consideration.  Ought 
a  minister  of  the  British  crown  to 
resist  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastics  in  Ireland — or, 
should  he  endeavour  to  conciliate 
them  ?  By  this  latter  alternative  we 
mean — should  he  prostrate  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Catholic  church — or 
else,  raise  up  an  establishment  for  the 
Roman?  To  endow  the  Church  of 
Rome,  or  to  dis-establbh  the  Church 
of  England,  would  probably  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  "  hierocracy,"  as  a  mea- 
sure of  conciliation.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  buv  off  the  Church  of  Rome 
from  repeal  at  such  a  cost,  or  by  such 
a  sacrifice  ?  We  deliberately  answer 
no.  "  We  waive  the  quantum  of  the 
sin*'  altogether.  We  regard  the  ques- 
tion neither  as  moralists,  as  Protes- 
tants, nor  as  Christians— we  consider 
merely  under  a  political  aspect,  as 
persona  who  know  something  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  we  record  our  deliberate 
opinion,  that  the  minister  who  should 
allay  the  present  ferment  in  Ireland  by 
such  a  process  of  conciliation  as  we 
have  imagined  here,  might  possibly 
have  purchased  some  auiet  hours  for 
himseu  in  parliament^  but  would  have 


won  them  by  the  betrayal  of  his  coun- 
try— would  have  confirmed  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  determination  to  make 
their  country  independent — animating 
them  by  the  spectacle  of  England's 
submission,  and  by  the  reasonable  hope 
that  the  obstacles  were  removed  which 
have  hitherto  kept  back  many  Protes- 
tants from  swelling  the  repealers' 
ranks.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land* we  hold  it  a  fixed  principle,  can- 
not be  bribed,  either  by  the  endowment 
of  their  own  church,  or  the  impove- 
rishment of  ours,  into  an  abandonment 
of  the  purpose  to  make  Ireland  inde- 
pendent. May  they  be  resisted  with 
effect — and  how  ? 

These  are  grave  questions^but  the 
answers  are  not  difficult  to  find.  The 
power  of  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics 
appears  to  be  very  great,  and  to  have 
had,  of  late  years,  a  very  formidable 
increase.  This  must  be  acknowledged. 
It  is  truth.  But  it  is  remarkable,  the 
power  of  the  Romish  priesthood  over 
their  people  has  been  increasing  in  the 
same  proportion  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  felt  in  its  ascendancy  over  the  state. 
The  history  of  education  will  furnish  an 
example  in  point.  In  the  year  1812,  a 
commission,  appointed  by  the  crown, 
found  four  thousand  six  hundred  schools 
in  Ireland,  in  about  six  hundred  of  which 
holy  Scripture  was  read.  It  was  pro- 
posed by  the  commissioners  to  have 
two  thousand  four  hundred  schools 
erected,  in  which  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  should  appoint  the 
masters,  and  preside  over  a  system  of 
scriptural  education,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  number  of  supplemental 
schools  established,  in  which  the  Bible 
need  not  be  read,  but  scriptural  extracts 
should  be  used  during  the  hours 
of  general  instruction.  Finally  it  was 
determined  that  the  experiment  of  the 
supplemental  schools  should  be  tried 
on  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Kildare- 
place  Society.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests  disapproved  of  the  rule 
that  the  Bible  was  to  be  read ;  but 
they  could  not  influence  their  people 
to  unite  with  them  in  opposition  to 
the  dreaded  svstem.  The  people  could 
not  or  would  not  understand  the 
righteousness  of  an  objection  to  the 
reciting  of  Scripture.  The  result 
proved  that  they  would  not.  In  the 
year  1824,  a  second  commission  found 
that  the  schools  in  Ireland  had  in- 
creased to  the  number  of  eleven  thou- 
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Mnd  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three, 
scriptural  schools  to  the  number  of 
eight  thousand  and  three:  that  is  to 
saji  the  number  of  schools  had*  within 
the  twelve  years,  increased  nearly  three' 
fold  I  of  schools  in  which  Scripture 
was  ready  mere  than  thirteer^old.     A 
little  longer,  and  masses  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  people  would  have  been  con- 
firmed in  that  degree  of  mental  inde- 
pendence  which   the  constitution  of 
Great  Britain  pre-supposes  in  those 
who  are  to  exercise  its  privileges  {  but 
in  the  moment  of  need,  the  British 
government  stepped  in  as  has  been  ever 
its  wont,  and  restored  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  the  captives  who 
had  almost  effected  their  escape.  Since 
tile  establishment  of  the  anti-scriptu- 
ral system  of  education,  which  is  called 
national,  in  Ireland,  the  power  of  the 
priesthood  has  been  very  greatly  aug- 
mented, and  the  dispositions  of  the 
people  abandoned  to  them  have  be- 
come what   they  are  now,  far    less 
favourably  disposed  to  England  (this 
admits  of  no  doubt)  than  when  Eng- 
land was  less  disposed  to  concession. 

But  the  power  thus  acquired  by 
''the  hierocraoy,"  exercised  as  it  is,  is 
not  of  the  kind  which  contains  a  pro- 
mise of  permanence.     It  rests  upon 
a  secular    rather    than   a   religious 
basis.   It  has  been  fostered  by  unhoped- 
for success,  and  is  now  triumphant  in 
a  system  of  agitation  from  which  far 
greater  success   than    has   yet  been 
achieved  may  be  rationally  hoped  for. 
Such  a  power  has  not  within  itself  a 
principle  of  endurance.     If  hope  be 
withdrawn  from  it,  the  people  over 
whom  it  is  exerted  will  not  long  be 
patient  of  its  pressure.     As  it  has  con- 
verted politics  into  religion,  it  has 
abased  the  sentiment  of  piety  and  faith 
—it  has  disenchanted  minds  from  the 
captivations  of  old  superstition.  Were 
England  now  to  meet  the  menace  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  with  a 
dignity  worthy  of  her  name — were  she 
to  withdraw  from  them  facilities  for 
aoquirinff  and  maintaining  influence 
which  she  has  given  them,  and  they 
have  turned  against  her — were  she  to 
say — You  have  avowed  your  desire  to 
accomplish  a  measure  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  all -wise  men,  would  be 
ruinous  to   the  empire;   I  will  give 
you  no  new  powers  to  assist  you  in 
such  a  scheme — those  which  I  have 
lent  to  you  I  reisail.     Were  England 


thus  to  leave  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  destitute  of  the  aid 
and  countenance  she  has  hitherto 
afforded  them,  their  power  over  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  would 
soon  cease  to  be  dangerous. 

If  the  government  were  disposed  to 
adopt  this  policy  of  resistance,  u>hieh 
implies  no  more  than  that  the  state 
will  not  abet  what  the  lawi  and  the 
constittUion  condemn,  it  must  be  bold 
enough  to  inquire  into  the  system  of 
instruction  for  which  it  has  made  itself 
responsible  bv  endowing  the  Royal 
College  of  Maynooth.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  wondrous  retribution  to  be  plagued 
with  its  own  device.  In  order  that  a 
national  rather  than  an  alien  feeling 
should  be  cherished  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland,  a 
domestic  college  is  instituted  and  main- 
tained by  the  state ;  and  when  that 
college,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Wyse,  has  told  on  the  country, 
it  is  found  that  the  national  spirit  it  has 
fostered  is  estrangement,  if  not  a  more 
hostile  principle,  from  England.  Its 
priests  are  the  most  conspicuous  in 
every  menacing  demonstration,  and 
the  bishops  it  has  raised  up  are,  one 
and  all,  ardent  repealers.  Surely  it 
would  be  advisable  to  explore  the 
educational  course  which  England 
seems  thus  to  have  countenanced  to 
her  own  sore  detriment ;  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  the  grave  charges 
which  have  been  preferred  against  iU 
have  a  foundation  in  fact. 

The  Church  of  Rome  in  these  eoun- 
tries  has  a  rare  advantage  in  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  government :  namely,  ttiat 
of  feeling  assured  that  its  assaults  are 
not  likely  to  provoke  reprisals.  It  is 
a  verv  singular,  although  an  incontesta- 
ble, uct,  that,  in  her  relations  with  the 
state,  Romanism  frequently  adopts 
the  air  and  language  of  menace  and 
defiance,  frequently  accompanies  and 
exemplifies  its  language  with  acts  of 
hostility,  while  the  state,  however 
irritating  these  acts  and  expressions 
may  be,  never  once  intermits  or  with- 
draws her  bounties  and  favours  ttom 
the  formidable  and  recfractory  rival. 
Bishops  and  priests  combine  against 
the  Established  Church,  excite  popular 
violence,  not  against  its  doctrines^ 
against  which,  perhaps,  a  sense  of  duty 
might  urge  those  who  thought  them 
dangerous,  to  protest,  but  against  its 
revenues,  in  whiph  clearly  peraoas  of  a 
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diifisrent  religion>who  really  had  no 
share  in  the  burden  they  imposed, 
oould  righteously  have  no  concern. 
No  matter,  the  state  proceeded  as 
usual  paying  for  the  education  of  the 
clergy  who  thus  daringly  opposed  it, 
and  showing  its  sense  of  tneir  criminal 
clamours  only  by  mulcting  the  body 
against  whom  their  fury  was  directed, 
and  compelling  the  landed  proprietors 
to  pay  directly  an  imposition  which 
they  had  previously  paid  at  second 
hand.  The  state  recently  in  its  favour 
towards  ecclesiastics  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  committed  to  them  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Irish  people — at  least  pro- 
claimed that  education  must  be  con- 
ducted agreeably  to  the  principles  of 
their  church,  and  rendered  the  pro- 
clamation emphatic  by  denying  aid  to 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church. 
What  is  the  acknowledgment  of  Ro- 
manism ?  It  is  made  in  the  speech  of 
Dr.  Higgins,  in  the  announcement 
that  all  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
are  at  heart  ardent  repealers,  and  have 
declared  themselves  such.  Ought  the 
rejoinder  of  the  state  to  be  some  new 
favour?  Would  not  Romanism  be 
more  abstinent  if  she  had  reason  to 
apprehend  that  menace,  and  assault, 
and  injury,  were  sure  to  provoke  a 
severe  and  just  retaliation  ? 

But  it  may  be  said  that  an  inquiry 
into  the  system  of  education  pursued 
at  Maynooth  could  have  no  effect  on 
the  repeal  agitation  by  which  the 
country  is  now  disordered.  This 
would  not  be  altogether  correct.  Such 
ao  inquiry,  well  conducted,  would  in- 
tercept many  a  copious  source  of  most 
pernicious  agitation.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  be  true  that  such  a  mea- 
sure would  not  meet  all  the  exigencies  of 
the  present  crisis.  There  are  two  things 
to  be  done.  The  agitation  which  now 
affrights  the  country  is  to  be  suppressed 
or  allayed — the  source  of  future  agita- 
tion is  to  be  cut  off.  To  effect  the 
one,  government  must  turn  its  atten- 
tion energetically  to  the  tumultuary 
meetings  by  which  it  has  been  pro- 
olaimed,  **  repeal"  is  to  be  carried  ; 
to  effect  the  other,  it  must  explore 
and  reform  the  system  of  education 
provided,  at  its  cost  and  charge,  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

It  is  said  that  the  repeal  demonstra- 
tions are  to  be  permitted  with  no 
greater  discouragement  than  that  sti- 
mulatiftg  ebeck,if  the  Hibernicism  may 


be  indulged  to  us,  which  the   Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  has  so  ingeni- 
ously applied.     It  is  also  very  confi- 
dently rumoured  that  Maynooth  is  to 
remam  unventilated.     Nay,  it  is  more 
than  insinuated  that  Romanism  is  to 
be  endowed  in  Ireland;  and  shrewd 
reasons  are  assigned  to  justify  a  mea- 
sure which  may  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
tecting the  British  minister  against  so 
grave  an  inconvenience  as  might  arise 
to  embarrass  him  if  the  people  of  Ire- 
land were  to  become  united.    We  pass 
away  from  these  rumours,  and,  whe- 
ther they  be  idle  or  well  grounded, 
we  beseech  attention,  from  all  who 
have  authority  or  influence,  to  a  matter 
which  seems  to  have  been  too  generally 
neglected.     While  the  nation  listens 
to  the  portentous  menaces  of  the  Ro- 
man church,  and  looks  on  inactively 
upon  the  gathering  hosts  which  are  to 
be  the  vast  armies  of  repeal,  what 
provision  is  made  for  keeping  together 
the  band  of   Irish   Protestants  upon 
whose  union  and  loyalty  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  empire  may  soon  be  de- 
pendent?    It  may  be  said  that  the 
Erinciples  in  which  they  have  been 
roiignt  up  should  keep  them  steadfast, 
and  eloquent  scorn  may  be  vented,  even 
on  the  suspicion  that  they  could  be  led 
astray.     But  surely  the  subject  is  too 
momentous  to  be  so  lightly  disposed  of. 
If  Protestants  are  led  to  think  that  Eng- 
land is  untrue  to  them,  what  principle 
can  stand  firm  against  such  a  dispirit- 
ing conviction?     They  have  remem- 
brances  which  will  awaken  too  often, 
and  which  may  become  too  powerful 
to  bear  up  against.     The  corporations 
transferred  from  them,  the  yeomanry 
disbanded,  the  Orange  society,  that 
g^eat  break-water  of  Protestantism  in 
Ireland,  dissolved ;   and,  while    they 
have  been  thus  left  comparatively  de- 
fenceless, their  adversaries  permitted 
to  assemble  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
appal  stout  hearts — permitted  to  utter 
sentiments  and  to  avow  purposes  of  a 
character  the  most  menacing,  the  most 
exasperating  1  Surely,  when  under  such 
circumstances,  the  memory  of  what 
they  have  been  required  to  surrender 
presents  itself  to  their  troubled  minds, 
there  ought  to  be  some  provision  made 
that  they  shall  not  lose  their  trust  in 
England,  as  they  remember  how  she 
has  recompensed  them,  and  as  they 
see  how  she  indulges  their  and  her 
enemies. 
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It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  make  Pro- 
teitanU  of  the  humbler  classes,  espe- 
ctilly  those  who  had  been  enrolled  as 
Orangemen,  understand  the  justice  of 
tiie  laws  by  which  they  conceive  them- 
seWea  aggrieved.     Aleetings  in  com- 
memoration of  the  achievement  which 
aaved  the  empire  are  illegal ;  meetings 
in  anticipation  of  an  event  which  is  to 
achieve  the  empire*s    ruin   are  pro- 
nounced conformable  to  law  I     Meet- 
ings of  hundreds  to  celebrate  the  tri- 
umph of  civil  and  religious  liberty  are 
pronibited,  because  some  Roman  Ca- 
tholics took  offence  at  them !  Meetings 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  to  effect  a 
change  which  would  imply  the  over- 
throw of  all  liberty,  the  extirpation  of 
Protestants  from  Ireland,  and  the  dis- 
memberment and  final  prostration  of 
the  British  empire,  although  every  man 
in  the  conntry  attached  to  British  con- 
nection looks  upon  them  not  only  with 
indignation,  but  with  a  lively  sense  of 
alarm,  are  permitted,  nay,  government 
has  been  at  the  expense — an  expense 
surely  for  which  the  parties  convening 
such  meetings  ought  to  be  made  liable 
-*of  protecting  them,  or  protecting 
the  public  peace  which  they  threaten, 
to  insure  a  quiet  issue  to  their  parades 
and  reviews  of  physical  force  I     Such 
is  the  distinction  made  by  modern  law 
between   retrospection  and  anticipa- 
tion 1     One  might  say  the  distinction 
is  the  reverse  of  what  it  should  be. 
The  retrospect  of  the  Orangemen  had 
for  its  object  an  accomplished  fact — 
in  its  spirit  there  was  the  guarantee  of 
permanence.     The  anticipation  of  the 
repealers  has  for  its  object  a  convul- 
aion  yet  to  be :  its  essence  is  a  spirit  of 
change.  Should  its  purpose  be  attained, 
England  must  cease  to  be  a  nation.  It 
is  not  easy  to  make  men  little  conver- 
sant with  the  subtleties  of  law,  and  the 
difficulties  by  which  legislation  is  em- 
barrassed, to  understand  the  justice  of 
the  law  which  makes  such  a  distinc- 
tion as  Protestants  complain  of.    The 
utmost  which  the  friends  of  order  can 
do,  is,  to  induce  submission  to  it ;  and 
it  is  a  state  of  things  much  to  be  de- 


precated, and  soch  as  demands  the 
most  serious  attention  of  men  in  power, 
that  the  classes  in  Ireland  upon  which, 
in  the  event  of  a  civil  war,  the  issue  of 
the  struggle  will  be  dependent,  even 
while  they  obey  the  laws  which  here 
impose  new,  and,  as  they  think,  inju- 
rious restraints  upon  the  meetings  of 
lo)  al  men,  complain  of  them  and  pro- 
test against  them,  nevertheless,  as 
severe,  and  unjust,  and  partial.  We 
certainly  would  not  have  Orange  pro* 
cessions  revived ;  hut  in  a  country 
where  a  kao  so  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
the  British  constitution  as  that  for 
their  prevention  has  been  passed p  one 
would  expect  to  see  the  balance  kept 
in  some  sort  even  by  a  corresponding 
law  passed  against  demonstrations  in 
favour  ofrepeaL  If  this  may  not  be» 
some  better  arrangement  should  be 
made  to  restore  confidence  to  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  in  Ireland,  who 
desire  the  maintenance  of  British  con- 
nection, and  to  keep  them  steadfast  to 
their  principles  and  their  party  until 
at  least  the  impending  danger  be  over- 
past. 

The  danger  of  division  among  Pro- 
testants ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
chimera ;  nor,  under  exbtiog  circum- 
stances, would  it  be  wise  or  honest  to 
conceal  it.  A  system  of  propagandism 
seems  to  have  been  organized,  against 
which  measures  of  protection  should 
be  taken.  Paid  emissaries,  there  is 
much  reason  to  believe,  are  active  and 
insidious  in  the  endeavour  to  inspire 
discontent  in  the  great  Protestant 
body.  Presbyterians  are  exasperated 
against  the  Established  Church,  ren- 
dered more  offensive  in  their  eyes  by 
the  imputation  to  it  of  tractarian  Ro- 
manism :  the  discontents  of  the  poor 
are  inflamed,  and  their  cupidity  tempted 
by  dazzling  promises  as  to  the  change 
which  is  to  be  wrought  in  the  condition 
of  farmers  and  tradesmen  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fears  of  all  Pro- 
testants, especially  females,  are  wrought 
upon  by  mysterious  intimations  of  a 
danger  near  at  hand.*  Those  who 
say,  that  the  Protestants  may  be  de- 


•  The  following  notice  of  such  influencos  is  taken  from  the  Newnj  Telegraph  of 
June  17: — 

**In  Kenary,  near  Cbarlemont,  resides  a  pensioner,  called  ,  a  Roman 

Catholic,  being  also  a  repealer.  This  person  lately  applied  to  several  of  his  neigh- 
bours, who  are  mostly  Protestants,  urging  them  to  become  repealers — i.  e.  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  repeal  rent.  All  his  arguments,  however,  were  unavailing.  Among 
the  recusants  was  another  pensioner,  a  Protestant.    On  the  night  of  the  same  di^' 
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pended  od»  and  that  the  emergency^ 
whenererit  come8>  will  find  them  ready* 
do  not  take  into  accoant  the  agencies 
which  are  employed  in  detaching  them 
from  their  duty  and  their  true  interetit. 
Times  and  circumstances  are  greatly 
changed  since  the  periods  upon  the  re- 
membrance of  wnich  sanguine  men 
place  their  reliance.  Influences  to 
divide  and  dismay,  open  and  secret,  are 
iar  more  powerful  than  they  ever  were 
before — Protestants  are  exposed  to 
them  unprovided  of  the  defences  which 
had  in  old  times  afforded  them  protec- 
tion— Abends  which  united  them  into  a 
compact  body  have  been  some  loosened, 
some  broken — that  confidence  in  the 
wisdom,  and  power,  and  justice  of  the 
British  government  which  sustained 
them  against  the  artifices  and  assaults 
of  enemies  has  been  mournfully  weak- 
ened. If  it  be  desirable  that  Protes- 
tants, under  such  circumstances,  be 
kept  together,  it  is  wise  to  think  of 
means  by  which  the  efforts  to  disunite 
them  can  be  counteracted. 

Upon  the  means,  or  the  best  means* 
of  effecting  this  great  good,  we  wish 
those  would  reflect  who  have  ample 
knowledge  of  the  state  and  resources 
of  the  country.  For  our  parts  we 
offer  no  suggestion.  This  much,  how- 
ever, we  may  venture  to  say,  the  ob- 
jections usually  offered  to  the  adop- 
tion of  obvious  means  of  defending 
and  uniting  loyal  men,  are  with  us 
decided  ailments  in  favour  of  it. 
We  speak  of  the  re-embodying  the 
yeomanry.  That  an  objection  should 
he  urged  and  shotdd  prevail  ayaimt 
such  a  mecuure  in  Ireland,  is  proof 
that  we  are  in  a  most  unsound  state 
of  poUtieal  being.  Nothing  can  be 
more  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  our 
constitution  than  the  maintenance  of 
a  yeomanry  force  ;  nothing  can  show 
that  the  principles  of  our  constitution 
are  forgotten  more  clearly  than  the 
objections  which  are  successful  against 
the  expedient  of  calling  out  such  a 
body  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  yeomanry  of  Ireland  ought  never 
to  have  been  disembodied ;  and  it  would 
be  a  great  good,  if  the  difficulties  of 
these  present  times  influence  a  careful 


government  to  reconstruct  that  con- 
stitutional force  anew.  It  is  said  that 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland  are  so 
dissimilar  from  those  of  Great  Britain, 
that  they  forbid  the  employment  of  a 
force  which  in  England  may  be  used 
with  advantage.  On  the  contrarv, 
the  dissimilarity  of  circumstances  would 
create  a  necessity  for  its  employment. 
In  Ireland  it  is  said,  a  yeomanry 
would  be  mainly  composed  of  Pro- 
testants. It  would  so,  because  the 
repeal  army  is  mainly  composed  of 
Roman  Catholics.  The  circumstances 
of  Ireland  are  these : — about  a  million 
and  a  half  of  its  inhabitants  are  reso* 
lute  to  maintain  British  connection ; 
about  five  millions  are  said  to  be  de- 
termined on  effecting  a  separation  from 
England,  total  or  partial.  It  would 
clearly  be  madness  to  recruit  the  yeo- 
manry from  this  disaffected  multitude. 
It  is  little  less  than  madness  to  leave 
the  well-affected  a  multitude,  when 
they  might  be  made  powerful  as  an 
organized  body,  simply  because  they 
who  desire  the  downfall  of  England* 
and  the  few  who  are  willing  to  be 
their  instruments,  object  to  the  em- 
ployment of  what  they  call  a  party 
force.  It  was  one  of  the  complaints 
against  the  yeomanry  of  former  years 
that  they  were  composed  of  Protes- 
tants, in  many  instances  of  Orangemen. 
The  answer  was,  that  in  those  days  a 
force  so  composed  was  the  only  one 
which  could  be  relied  on.  A  remark- 
able instance  in  point  was  furnished  in 
the  case  of  a  corps  commanded  bv 
Mr.  Sharman  Crawford.  £very  tju/t- 
vidual,  trt'M,  at  the  most,  a  single 
exception,  under  his  command  was  an 
Orangeman  I  He  was  not  himself  a 
member  of  the  Orange  institution ;  he 
was,  perhaps  then,  as  now,  of  politics 
which  forbade  his  joining  that  body ; 
but  he  wished  to  have  a  corps  of  loyal 
men,  who  would  not  betray  the  cause 
which  they  swore  to  serve.  He  deli- 
berately made  or  acceded  to  a  rule* 
that  every  candidate  for  admission 
into  his  corps  should  pass  through  the 
scrutiny  of  a  ballot ;  and,  as  the  in- 
evitable consequence*  his  corps  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  Protestants — of 


on  which  the  parties  were  solicited,  and  refused,  threatening  notices  were  put 
under  the  doors  of  each,  commanding  them  to  leave  the  country  immediately,  or 
else  ;  stating  at  the  same  time  that  they  bad  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
repealers,  bat  that  they  had  refused,"  ^.  (ic. 
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Oranobmbn  1  The  practice  thus  siino- 
tioDed  by  the  adoption  and  approval 
of  so  ultra  a  liberal  as  Mr.  Sharman 
Crawford  was  an  answer  and  a  refuta- 
tion in  advance  to  all  that  has  been 
urged  against  the  employment  of  a 
Fn>te8tant  yeomanry.  But  it  need 
not  be  exclusively  Protestant.  W  here- 
ever  Roman  CatholicSi  favourable  to 
British  connection  and  of  known  loyalty, 
would  Join  the  force,  they  should  be 
welcomed,  as  indeed  they  have  been 
welcomed,  even  in  times  when  it  is 
pretended  the  force  was  exclusive.  If 
all  Roman  Catholics  cast  themselves 
*^  into  the  repeal  movement,"  or  suffer 
themselves  to  be  deterred  from  op- 
posing it,  such  a  state  of  things  which 


makes  manifest  the  necessity  ef  con- 
centrating in  yeomanry  corps  the 
strength  of  the  loyal,  supplies,  at  the 
same  time,  an  explanation  why  these 
bodies  are  exclusively  Protestant.  In 
a  word,  the  yeomanry  force  is  strictly 
constitutionid ;  the  objections  urged 
against  the  calling  it  out  furnish  a 
reason  the  more  why  the  atate  should 
return  again  to  the  old  ways  of  the 
constitution,  and  organixe  and  arm 
loyal  subjects  to  maintain  them. 

Our  space  is  exhausted  ;  topios^  and 
thoughts,  and  Wishes  still  continue  to 
crowd  upon  us  ;  but  **  to  those  who 
thinkt  we  have  said  enough — ^to  those 
who  feel,  we  are  afir^d  to  say  more/' 
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Dbar  Mac  Shane — You  are  some- 
what surprised  at  the  proceedings  of 
the  British  government  in  regard  to 
Irish  affairs,  and  you  desire  to  know 
what  the  people  in  England  reallv 
think  of  the  state  of  Ireland.  I  shall 
tell  you  all  about  this  as  well  as  I  can, 
but  you  must  not  expect  to  hear  any 
thing  reasonable  when  I  am  telling 
you  of  general  impressions.  No  man 
who  has  lived  thirty  years  in  the  world 
and  looked  about  him,  will  hope  to 
find  truth  in  public  opinion  about 
occurrences  of  the  day.  It  may  be 
that  public  opinion  comes  right  in  the 
end,  but  if  it  does,  it  blunders  along 
through  a  vast  quantity  of  prepos- 
terous notions  before  it  arrives  at  that 
end.  Men  of  passion  or  of  subtlety 
are  generally  the  guides  of  public 
opinion,  and  such  men  are  generally 
wrong.  Either  they  are  the  dupes  of 
their  own  desires,  or  they  wish  to  dupe 
others  into  becoming  the  instruments 
of  these  desires.  Show  me  a  man  with 
large  gifts  for  forming  and  swaying 
public  opinion,  and  I  will  show  you  a 
roan  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  in 
regard  to  public  matters.  I  say  this 
without  any  imputation  upon  their 
sincerity — 

'*  For  be  is  oft  the  wisest  man 
Who  is  not  wise  at  all/' 

as  the  poet  sings ;  and  as  Edmund 


Burke  has  said,  even  the  lamp  of  pra- 
dence  may  blind  a  man  if  it  shine  with 
unnatural  lustre ;  how  much  mora 
those  lights  of  genius  which  moro 
generally  attract  the  public  admiration, 
and  give  a  man  influence  in  guiding 
the  opinion  of  the  multitude  I 

But  to  quit  moralizing  and  come  to 
facts : — five-sixths  of  all  the  people  in 
England  who  are  worth  five  hundred 
pounds  and  upwards,  think  the  Irish  a 
very  dangerous  sort  of  people  4t  all 
times,  and  more  particularly  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  they  think  that  at  all  times 
it  is  very  meet,  right,  and  prudent, 
but  more  particularly  at  present,  to 
have  a  strong  force  in  Ireland  to  over- 
awe the  rebellious  in  spirit,  or  to  crush 
rebellion  if  it  break  out.  This  feeling 
however  is  not  connected,  as  many  of 
you  in  Ireland  might  think,  with  any 
especial  fear  or  hatred  of  the  Irish 
people,  or  with  a  desire  of  domination* 
In  short,  it  is  connected  with  no  strong 
feeling  whatever,  but  simply  a  senti- 
ment arising  from  some  sense  of  dig- 
nity, and  some  habit  of  precaution  in 
regard  to  all  that  is  strange  and  not 
well  understood.  Of  this  tolerably 
general  feeling  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  in  England  regarding  Ireland, 
you  will  of  course  find  nothing  in  the 
newspapers,  because  it  is  their  busi- 
ness  to  deal  not  so  much  with  the 
actual  as  with  the  prominent.  Of 
all  the  sentiments  and  aotions^tho 
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thoughts,  words,  and  works  of  men — 
hat  a  very  smsJl  part  indeed  thrust 
themselves  forward  into  public  obser- 
vation, and  it  is  with  this  small  part 
alone  that  the  public  journals  have,  or 
ooght  to  have,  any  thing  to  do.  Yet 
it  is  this  unexpressed;  feeling  of  society 
which  mainly  influences  the  votes  of 
the  great  mass  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment. It  is  only  the  more  prominent 
few  who  are  mainly  guided  by  such 
reasonings  and  impressions  as  are  pub- 
licly stated  and  maintained  in  parlia- 
ment, or  at  popular  meetings,  or  in 
the  press.  These  few  are,  whether 
eonsciottiJy,  or  unconsciously,  public 
performers,  and  must  study  their  parts 
accordingly.  They  lead  in  one  sense, 
but  in  another  sense  they  follow. 
Their  course  is  under  the  control  of 
public  events  as  they  happen  to  arise 
and  to  arrange  themselves,  and  the 
deep,  effectual  under-current  often 
runs  in  a  different  direction  to  that 
which  is  at  the  top,  and  under  direct 
public  observation. 

If  the  feeling  of  the  Brituh  nation 
were  oonsulted,  there  is  no  measure 
however    strong    which    government 
night  think  fit  to  propose  for  the 
security  of  the  friends  or  British  con- 
nexion in  Ireland,  that  would  not  be 
eagerly  welcomed.     But  the  feeling  of 
the  British  nation  is  one  thing,  and 
the  affectation  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons  quite  another.     The    dis- 
tinction between  the  reality  of  British 
sentiment  and  that  which  men  venture 
to  profess  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  growing  broAder  every  year.     It  is 
the  vice  of  the  time  to  eschew  genuine- 
nets,  and  it  is  impossible  to  hinder  this 
viee  from  having  its  practical  effect ; 
but  it  is  well  to  mark  the  diflerence 
between  events  which  have  their  foun* 
dation  in  the  national  conviction  or 
the  national  prejudice,  and  those  which 
flow   from  a  spurious   parliamentary 
affectation.     It   was    this    affectation 
which  carried  the    Roman   Catholic 
emancipation  bill.   Whether  that  mea- 
sure was  tbeoretieallv  right  or  wrong, 
it  was  a  measure  from  which  most 
auuredly  the    national  sentiment  of 
Great  Britain  revolted}  but  as  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  eloquence  and 
ingenuity  of  public  speaking  and  pub- 
Iso  writing  had  been  on  its  side,  it  be- 
eaine  the  affectation  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  regard  opposition  to  it  aa 


a  mark  of  prejudice  or  thick-headed*' 
ness,  and  so  it  was  carried. 

It  belongs  to  the  character,  the  posi- 
tion, the  history,  and  the  temper  of 
the  present  prime  minuter  to  refer 
every  thing  to  the  House  of  Common's 
standard.     I  do  not  find  fault  with 
this — I  merely  state  the  fact.     The 
minister  will  never  correct  any  error 
of  the  house,  if  it  commit  an  error, 
by  throwing  upon  the  subject  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  national  sentiment. 
From  any  thing  that  has  yet  occurred 
in  the  House  of  Commons  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  ministers  in  that 
house   were  scarcely  cognisant  that 
there  was  any  such  thinff  as  a  parti- 
cular agitation  in  Ireland  at  the  pre- 
sent time.     If  the  government  have 
shown  an  astounding  activity  in  the 
transmission  of  military  force  to  Ire^ 
land,  the  government  has  shown  an 
apathy  no  Jess  astonishing  upon  the 
subject  in  the   House  of  Commons. 
Perhaps    I    should   not    say  apathy, 
but  speak  rather  of  a  cold,  guarded 
caution.     The  reason  of  ail  this,  if 
there  be  any  reason,  is  yet  to  appear. 
Many  attribute  it  to  a  kind  of  fasti- 
dious fear,  of  which  they  disapprove. 
Government  is  anxious  to  distinguish 
itself  as  a  government  of  pure  reason- 
ableness.    It  would  I4[>parently  wish 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  manage- 
ment of  Ireland  as  if  it  were  a  pro- 
blem of  mathematics.  It  is  resolved  to 
have  no  likings  or  dislikings.      It  is 
willing  to  suppose  Mr.  O'Connell  and 
his  men  to  mean  as  well  as  any  other 
set  of  men  in  the  kingdom,  and  to 
judge  of  all  exactly  as  if  government 
were    but   a    higher    department    of 
police,  only  excluded  from  taking  cog- 
nisance of  past  character  and  conduct, 
as  the  inferior  police  courts  do.     If 
this  be  a  true  account  of  the  present 
government,  it  may  be  decided  at  once 
that  such  government  will  not  do  for 
Ireland.     Yet  that  this  is  a  true  ac- 
count  may  be  concluded  from    the 
course  which  government  has  taken. 
The  only  serious  notice  of  the  agita- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  the  union  which 
the  prime  minister  has  taken  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  has  been  a  re- 
capitulation of  the  declaration  ven- 
tured upon  by  the  Whig  government 
hi  1834,  and  expressed  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the 
parliamentar]^  session  in  that   year. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  reading  those 
Btrong  expressions,  stated  that  he  was 
authorized  by  her  majesty  to  say  that 
such  were  idso  her  sentiments  upon 
the  same  subject ;  and  there  the 
minister  left  the  matter,  and  has  left 
it  He  has  directed  none  of  his  elo- 
quence to  the  excitement  of  a  feeling 
of  indignation  against  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  O'Connell.  It  was  not  so  during 
the  former  repeal  agitation,  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion. Not  very  lonff  after  the  speech 
from  the  throne  which  denounced  the 
O'Connell  agitation  in  Ireland,  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
thought  iit  to  hint  at  the  propriety  of 
reducing  the  interest  upon  the  national 
debt,  and  talked  with  bitter  derision  of 
''the  cant  of  national  faith."  Thi^ 
roused  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  s^ud  that 
*'  he  rejoiced  to  hear  the  honourable 
and  learned  member  for  Dublin  avow 
bis  political  creed,  because  when  they 
came  in  a  few  days  to  the  consideration 
of  the  repeal  of  the  union,  they  would 
bear  in  mind  under  what  auspices  and 
with  what  views  the  measure  was  pro- 
posed ;"  and  he  then  proceeded  in  the 
following  more  than  usually  emphatic 
strain : — 

'^  Oh,  all  ye  who  have  interest  in 
the  funds  in  Ireland — oh,  all  you  Pro- 
testants who  hold  lands  in  Ireland, 
learn  by  this  timely  declaration  what 
vour  fate  will  be  when  you  shall  have 
been  delivered  up  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  a  popular  assembly,  returned  by 
the  influence  and  adopting  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  man,  who  makes  a  jest  of 
national  honour,  and  talks  of  the  con^ 
of  public  faith. 

*  I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me 
that  word.' 

"  The  question  of  the  repeal  of  the 
union  has  been  decided  by  that  preli- 
minary declaration.  Who  that  had 
any  thing  to  lose  would  not  draw  the 
inference,  that  if  such  slender  pre- 
tences could  be  brought  forward  to 
justify  the  violation  of  national  faith, 
there  could  be  no  security  for  any 
property  of  any  description !" 

In  this  way  did  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
when  leader  of  the  opposition,  animate 
the  public  sentiment  against  the  repeal 
agitation.  His  silence  as  minister, 
combined  with  the  evidence  afforded. 


or  supposed  to  be  afforded,  by  the 
military  preparations  in  Ireland,  has 
led  many  to  conclude  that  he  has 
something  so  serious  to  disclose,  that 
until  every  thing  is  ripe  for  its  an- 
nouncement, he  is  unwilling  to  be 
drawn  into  remarks  which  might  tend 
to  reveal  his  secret  too  soon. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  that  the  English  do  not 
understand  the  Irish.     It  is  not  pro- 
bable they  ever  will.  When  the  English 
hear  of  prodigious  meetings  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  they  cannot  help 
believing  that  the  people  who  thus 
assemble  must  have  some  definite  pur- 
pose of  good  for  themselves,  to  be 
attained  at  the  expense  of  England. 
They  cannot  understand  that  idl  this 
trouble  could  be  taken  for  the  mere 
sake  of  display,  or  the  glorification  of 
a  popular  leader.      "  What  do    the 
people  want  ?"  say  they  ;  <'  what  do 
they  expect  to  gain  by  these  multitu- 
dinous assemblages  ?     We  knew  what 
our  people  wanted  when  they  assem- 
bled in  riotous  disarray  last  autumn. 
They  wanted  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a 
fair  day's  work ;  but  when  they  found 
that  going  about  in  a  riotous  matter 
did  not  bring  them  any  nearer  to  the 
point  at  which  they  aimed,  they  aban- 
doned their  tumultuous  proceedings." 
Thus  do  the  English  talk ;  and  it  is  in 
vain  that  one  hints  to  them  that  such 
meetings  may  take  place  without  any 
distmct  object  on  the  part  of  Uie  people 
thus  assembling.     It  is  in  vain  that  one 
tries  to  explain  that  the  very  love  of 
mystery — ^the  not  knowing  exactly  why 
they  are  wanted  to  make  such  formi- 
dable demonstrations,  and  therefore 
fancying  something  much  more  im- 
portant in  the  matter  than  there  really 
IS — may  be  the  very  reason  that  such 
multitudes   assemble.      The  mass  of 
the  Londoners  eagerly  caught  at  the 
bold    assertion  of    «  The    Times  "— 
'<  Ireland  is  on  the  verge  of  rebellion." 
It  was  the  very  thing  which  had  been 
occurring  in  an  indistinct  manner  to 
their  minds  for  some  time  previously, 
and  they  rejoiced  to  find  it  proclaimed 
in  plain  terms  by  their  favourite  jour- 
nal.    For  some  days  after  this  you 
could  not  hint  to  any  London  citiaen 
of  credit  and  renown  that  you  did  not 
apprehend  rebellion  in  Ireland,  without 
exciting  his  contempt,  and  some  degree 
of  indignation.     He    deemed   it   an 
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affront  to  his  own  sagacity  to  doubt 
that  there  was  the  most  imminent 
danger.  Loud  as  the  applause  gene- 
rally is  at  city  dinners  when  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  health  is  given,  it 
never  was  so  tremendous  as  when  his 
present  activity  was  called  to  mind  in 
making  such  effectual  preparations  for 
the  outbreak  in  Ireland — and  all  this 
when  your  good  Protestant  folks  in 
Ireland  were  wondering  what  all  this 
mighty  warlike  preparation  could  mean, 
and  almost  laughing  at  what  seemed  to 
you  a  ludicrously  unnecessary  display 
of  force  1 

I  know  if  I  were  writing  this  to  any 
of  the  multitudinous  victims  of  the 
0*Connell  machinations,  they  would 
forthwith  be  persuaded  that  Saxon 
hatred  of  the  Irish  led  to  this  feeling 
of  exultation  at  the  prompt  and  effec- 
tual preparation  which  has  been  made 
for  putting  down  revolt  in  Ireland,  if 
any  such  thing  should  be  manifested. 
But  you  will  not  be  thus  misled.  It 
is  very  true  that  the  general  feeling  of 
the  English  in  regard  to  the  Irish  is 
the  reverse  of  respectful.  The  gene- 
ral notion  of  them  is  tinctured  by  a 
foregone  conclusion  about  a  tendency 
to  absurdity  and  wrong-headedness. 
The  defects  of  the  English  character 
lead  the  English  into  exaggerated  con- 
ceptions of  the  defects  of  the  Irish. 
The  coldness  of  the  English  tempera- 
ment, and  their  dull,  dogged  laborious- 
ness  in  the  pursuit  of  riches  and  dis- 
tinction, which,  when  obtained,  they 
cannot  enjoy,  make  them  rec^ard  as 
quite  absurd  those  errors  which,  al- 
though in  an  opposite  direction,  are 
scarcely  more  unreasonable  than  their 
own,  and  are  frequently  less  unami- 
able.  It  is  not,  then,  because  the 
English  hate  the  Irish,  or  wish  to  see 
them  coerced  by  military  force,  that 
they  have  rejoiced  to  see  a  command- 
ing force  in  Ireland,  but  it  is  because 
they  dislike  and  fear  public  disorder, 
especially  when  it  has  no  clear  practi- 
cal matter  for  its  object,  and  therefore 
they  are  glad  to  see  put  under  check 
that  which  they  consider  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  public  unsettlement  and  dis- 
turbance. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  had,  as  you 
know,  a  prodigious  reputation  here 
as  a  lawyer,  and  such  is  the  effect 
of  that  reputation,  that  many  per- 
sons will  scarcely  suffer  themselves 
to  believe  that  his  proceedings  with 


regard  to  the  Irish  magistracy  have 
not  been  just  what  they  ought  to 
have  been.  But  the  majority  of  think- 
ing people,  even  here,  are  not  of 
that  opinion.  They  believe  that  his 
letter  to  Lord  Ffrench  said  a  g^eat 
deal  too  much.  There  was  no  need 
of  mooting  the  question  of  legality,  or 
of  stating  that  the  government  did  not 
▼ant  to  govern  opinion.  It  is  a  great 
fault  of  lawyers,  and  especially  of  chan« 
eery  lawyers,  that  they  are  apt  to  say 
a  great  deal  more  than  there  is  any 
necessity  for  saying.  If  there  had 
been  a  circular  sent  from  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state  to  all  Irish  magis- 
trates declaring  that  the  government 
deemed  the  agitation  of  the  repeal  of 
the  union  dangerous  to  the  public 
jieace,  and  requesting  them  to  use  all 
their  magisterial  power  and  influence 
towards  the  discouragement  of  that 
agitation,  it  would  have  made  the  will 
and  purpose  of  the  government  evident 
to  all.  If  after  that  notification,  any 
magistrate  gave  encouragement  to  the 
agitation,  no  more  explanation  would 
have  been  required  for  superseding 
him  than  simply  that  as  he  did  not 
take  the  same  views  of  what  was  need- 
ful for  preserving  the  public  peace  as 
were  taken  by  her  majesty's  ministers, 
it  was  better  that  he  should  not  con- 
tinue to  hold  her  majesty*s  commission. 
If  this  course  had  been  taken  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  the  chancellor, 
or  any  other  officer  of  the  crown,  would 
have  had  to  encounter  the  variety  of 
epistolary  treatises  which  have  been 
written  upon  the  points  of  law  and 
government  which  are  thrown  out  (as 
it  were  for  criticism)  in  the  Irish  lord 
chancellor's  letter. 

As  to  party  disquisition  upon  Irish 
affairs,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  no 
organ  even  of  the  most  Radical  part 
of  the  Whigs  ventives  to  advocate 
repeal.  Still  Mr.  O'Conneli  is  ex- 
cused. The  Whigs  are  placed  in 
rather  an  awkward  predicament  in 
this  matter.  No  hardihood  of  pre- 
varication, or  ingenuity  of  wriggling, 
can  get  them  out  of  their  distinct  and 
oflt-reiterated  pledges  to  uphold  the 
union.  On  the  other  hand  they  have 
been  too  deeply  implicated  with  Mr. 
O'Conneli — too  much  bound  to  him 
in  times  past,  and  with  too  much  hope 
of  his  assistance  in  time  to  come,  to 
make  it  politic  for  them  to  cast  any 
blame  upon  him.     They  therefore  ^x^. 
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CU86  him«  after  their  manner,  by 
assuming  that  he  does  not  in  the  least 
mean  what  he  says*  and  that,  while  he 
agitates  nominally  for  a  repeal  of  the 
iiniouy  the  mode  by  which  that  agita- 
tion may  be  subdued  is  to  repeal  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  I  This 
is  a  curious  sort  of  explanation,  and 
no-  doubt  very  creditable  to  Mr. 
O'Connell's  honesty  and  candour  $ 
no  less  so  than  the  assurance  of  the 
same  high  journalizing  authority  that 
though  Mr.  O'Connell  boasts  that  he 
will  effect  repeal  by  peaceful  agitation 
and  by  strictly  legal  means,  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  he  really  contemplates 
the  possibility  of  repealing  the  union 
by  any  other  method  than  that  of  phy- 
sical force.  It  strikes  me  that  nothing 
can  be  more  disgusting,  after  the  ex- 
perience which  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land and  of  Great  Britain  have  had, 
than  the  suggestion  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  surrender  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  longings  of  Mr.  0*Connell  and  his 
party.  The  baseness  of  such  a  sur- 
render, if  it  could  be  exceeded  by  any 
thing,  would  be  exceeded  by  the  folly 
of  supposing  that  such  a  concession  to 
rabble  intimidation,  would  put  an  end 
to  that  intimidation,  and  the  demands 
which  are  attempted  to  be  enforced  by 
it.  Do  the  Whigs  suppose  that  the 
Protestants  of  the  empire  are  such 
miserable  dolts  and  drivellers — so 
totally  bereft  of  all  sense  and  memory 
as  to  be  betrayed  and  cheated  over  and 
over  again,  by  the  same  coarse  arts, 
and  the  same  false  protestations  of  the 
same  men?  Are  we  to  forget  that 
all  manner  of  men,  Irish  orators,  and 
English  Whig  wits,  lawyers,  and  legis- 
lators, writers  of  pamphlets,  and 
writers  of  newspapers,  and  writers  of 
songs,  all  joined  in  the  chorus,  which 
for  years  was  dinned  into  our  ears, 
that  the  Romanists  wanted  nothing  but 
relief  from  civil  disabilities,  and  that 
being  emancipated  all  jealousy  of  the 
Established  Church  would  cease? 
Did  it  not  come  to  pass  at  last,  that  a 
man  dared  scarcely  utter  his  apprehen- 
sion that  if  the  Romanists  gained  poli- 
tical power  they  would  direct  it  against 
the  church  establishment,  so  ready 
were  all  the  smartest  talkers  and 
writers  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  down 
upon  the  hapless  utterer  of  such  an 
apprehension — to  abuse  him  as  a  bifirot, 
to  ridicule  him  as  a  fool — to  hold  him 


up  to  scorn  and  derision  as  a  person 
incapable  of  reasoning  forward  firom 
cause  to  effect,  or  backward  firom 
effect  to  cause  ?  And  yet  it  turns  out 
that  the  apprehension  was  perfectly 
well-founded,  and  that  the  concession 
to  the  Romanists,  far  from  satisfying 
them,  has  made  them  ten  times  mora 
vehement  in  their  complaints  than  they 
were  before.  It  has  turned  out  that 
the  political  power  granted  to  the 
Irish  Romanists  has  been  incessantly 
directed  against  the  Established 
Church,  and  at  length  we  are  told 
that  to  prevent  Ireland  from  being 
wrested  altogether  from  the  British 
empire,  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland  must  be  surrendered  as  a 
sacrifice  to  appease  the  wrath  of  thf 
Irish  Romanist  monster,  or,  as  th« 
Whigs  have  it,  "  the  church  grievanca*' 
must  be  abolished  I 

But  this  new  Whig  plan  of  propi* 
tiating  Mr.  O'ConneU  and  restoring 
peace  to  Ireland,  is  but  of  a  piece  with 
the  whole  dastardly  course  of  their 
conduct  since  1834 — a  course  of  con- 
duct than  which  nothing  could  possi« 
bly  be  more  disgraceful,  unless  it  bo 
the  extraordinary  impudence  with 
which  they  now  pretend  that  by  th« 
wisdom  of  their  government  Ireland 
was  kept  tranquil.  Why  their  whole 
secret  consisted  in  an  absolute  sur* 
render  to  the  great  mob-master  Mr. 
O'Connell — a  surrender  which  waa 
begun,  continued,  and  consummated^ 
not  from  any  regard  to  Irish  tran- 
quillity, but  from  considerations  affect- 
ing the  political  state  of  partiss  in 
England.  That  it  began  with  this  ob* 
ject.  Earl  Grey  has  himself  distinctly 
affirmed,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
base  intrigue  whidi  led  to  his  abandon- 
ment of  the  government.  He  stated 
in  his  place  in  parliament  that  he  had 
received  a  private  letter  from  the  lord 
lieutenant  containing  matters  which 
appeared  to  have  been  suggested  not 
so  much  by  any  original  view  taken  of 
the  state  of  Ireland,  as  by  certiun  con- 
siderations which  were  suggested  to 
the  lord  lieutenant  from  England^ 
without  his  (Lord  Grey's)  knowledge 
or  concurrence — considerations  affect- 
ing rather  the  political  state  of  parties 
in  England,  than  of  Ireland.  This 
was  the  first  fruit  of  the  intrigue  with 
O'Connell,  which,  being  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Littleton,  shortly  after  Mr. 
OXonnell  had  posted  Mr*  Littleton's 
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party  through  Europe  as  **  the  base, 
brutal,  and  bloody  Whigs/'  soon  made 
the  able  agitator  their  fast  and  most 
influential  friend,  while  it  lost  them 
Lord  Grey. 

To  judge  of  the  gross  and  shame- 
less conduct  of  the  Whigs,  who  now 
boast  to  have  had  the  welfare  of  Ire- 
land so  much  at  heart,  and  to  have 
governed  it  so  well,  it  will  be  useful 
to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  history 
of  affairs  in  1884*  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  of  that  vear.  King 
William  the  Fourth  from  his  throne  in 
the  House  of  Lords — I  heard  him  hiace 
awribuSf  and  well  I  remember  the 
•mphasis  with  which  he  spoke — stated 
the  just  nidignaHon  which  he  felt  at 
the  continuance  of  attempts  to  excite 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  demand  a 
repeal  of  the  legblative  union.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year.  Earl  Grey 
proposed  a  renewal  of  the  Irish  coer- 
cion act,  and,  alluding  to  the  speeches 
of  political  agitators,  said  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  suppose  that 
these  political  harangues,  as  they  were 
called,  could  be  addressed  to  the  peo- 
ple without  stimng  up  among  them  a 
general  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  and  of  disobedience 
to  the  laws,  which  broke  out  in  ex* 
cesses  such  as  had  been  witnessed  in 
Ireland,  and  which  it  was  the  object 
of  the  coercion  bill  to  prevent. 

The  further  summary  of  parliamen- 
t«ry  history  connected  with  this  mat- 
ter I  shall  copy  from  Dr.  O'Sullivan's 
**  Case  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland." 
They  who  would  form  a  proper  esti- 
mate of  the  honesty  of  the  Whigs  in 
Irish  matters,  should  never  forget  this 
little  history. 

«  On  July  3d,  Mr.  O'Connell  de- 
manded of  the  chief  secretary  for  Ire- 
land, whether  the  statement  in  the  news- 
Eapers,  that  the  renewal  of  the  coercion 
ill  in  its  present  form  had  been  advised 
and  called  for  by  the  Irish  government 
was  correct  ?  He  asked  also  whether  it 
was  the  secretary's  intention  to  bring  in 
the  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  on  learning  that  whoever  brought  it 
in,  Mr.  Littleton  would  vote  for  it, 
observed  in  words  not  to  be  forgotten, 
'  then,  I  have  been  exceedingly  deceived 
by  the  right  honourable  gentleman.'  It 
was  upon  this  occasion  that  memorable 
altercation  between  these  honourable 
members  amazed  the  reformed  House  of 
Commons,  and  gave  rise  to  discussions. 


in  which  the  secret  proceedings  by  which 
Earl  Grey  was  circumvented  became  to 
some  extent  exposed.  Mr.  Littleton, 
after  consultation  with  Lord  Althorp, 
had  confided  to  Mr.  O'Connell  his  belief 
that  the  forthcoming  coercion  bill  was 
not  to  contain  a  clause  enabling  govern- 
ment to  put  down  political  agitation. 
Mr.  O'Connell,  relying  on  the  rieht 
honourable  secretary's  communication, 
suffered  the  government  to  proceed  on 
its  way  unmolested.  Mr.  Littleton  had 
communicated  in  confidence  also  with  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  endea- 
voured to  procure  from  him  a  recanta- 
tion of  the  opinion  he  had  officially  an- 
nounced, that  without  the  disputed  power 
he  could  not  carry  on  the  government ; 
Lord  Wellesley,  in  compliance  with  this 
clandestfne  suggestion,  declared  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  content  himself  with 
the  mutilated  btll>-that  he  would,  in 
short,  halt  on  as  well  as  he  could  by  the 
aid  of  the  broken  reed  that  was  prepared 
for  him.  This,  also,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  Lord  Grey,  or  even  of  Lord 
Althorp,  Mr.  Littleton  confided  to  the 
Liberator.  The  consequence  was,  the 
retirement  of  the  head  of  the  govern, 
ment — the  abandonment  of  the  obnoxious 
clause  in  the  coercion  bill — the  adoption 
of  a  poUcif  of  which  Mr.  O^ConneU 
approved—and  finally  it  is  said,  to  that 

gentleman  a  large  increase  of  '  rent' 

and  to  Mr.  Littleton,  a  peerage.  Mr. 
O'Connell,  as  soon  as  EatI  Grey  had 
been  actuallv  displaced,  was  willing  to 
condole  with  Mr.  Littleton,  whom  he 
had  previously  accused  of  falsehood,  and 
wished  that  a  double  share  of  blame 
should  fall  upon  him,  rather  than  that 
the  secretary  should  be  censured.  There 
is  little  more  to  be  said.  The  combined 
indiscretion  of  these  two  gentlemen  pre- 
vailed, like  a  successful  stratagem, 
against  Earl  Grey.  They  have  each  had 
their  reward — ilU  crucem,  hie  diadema. 
The  one  has  the  coins — and  Uie  other,  a 
title." 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  that 
0*Connell  alliance,  to  which  the  Mel- 
bourne government  was  indebted  for 
six  years  of  place — as  base  an  intrigue 
as  ever  disgraced  a  party :  and  this  is 
what  is  now  alluded  to,  within  parlia- 
ment, and  without,  as  the  kind  and 
careful  policy  of  the  Whigs  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland  1  From  that  time 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Whigs  in  1841, 
(with  the  short  interval  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  first  administration,)  the  Whig 
government  of  Ireland  was  O'Connell's 
government ;  and  the  mobs  were  com- 
paratively quiet,  because  the  masters 
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of  the  mobs  had  their  "  consideration/* 
Is  this  a  system  that  Irishmen,  of 
honour  and  patriotism,  should  wish  to 
see  revived?     Never. 

The  English  public  have  no  definite 
notions  on  the  subject  of  the  causes 
of  Irish  discontent  Whether  they 
will  be  more  enli^j^htened  on  the  point 
after  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien's  motion  on  the  27th  instant^ 
I  shall  not  now  anticipate.  That  gen- 
tleman has  given  notice  that  he  will 
move  on  the  27th  for  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house  to  consider  those 
causes.  A  feasible  project  truly,  at 
the  end  of  June  I  Such  a  committee 
would  afford  the  House  of  Commons 
three  months*  work  at  the  least,  though 
it  did  nothing  else  during  the  time. 
But  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  Icnows  very 
well  he  will  get  no  committee.  He 
will  only  have  a  night's,  or  perhaps 
two  nights',  debate  upon  Irish  griev- 
ances, and  his  motion  will  be  negatived, 
leaving  the  subject  in  the  same  con- 
fused maze  of  contradiction  which 
envelopes  it  at  present.  When  the 
subject  of  Irish  grievances  is  started 
in  any  mixed  company  of  the  English 
middle  classes,  the  first  inquiry  is, 
"  what  taxes  do  they  pay  ?*'  And 
when  it  is  answered  that  they  pay  no 
income  tax,  no  assessed  taxes,  no  taxes 
on  horses,  carriages,  servants,  or  win- 
dows, that  it  is  only  lately  they  have 
heard  of  poor  rates,  and  that  church 
rates  are  not  paid  by  the  public,  but 
out  of  the  ecclesiastical  funds,  they 
find  it  hard  to  swallow  the  tale  of 
Irish  grievances.  They  may  be  very 
dull  in  this  respect,  but  this  is  their 
way.  They  do  not  understand  what 
pressure  there  can  be  in  grievances 
which  they  call  imaginary.  If  you 
mention  '<  Ihe  grievance  of  the  Irish 
church"  to  anv  but  hot  partisans  who 
have  gathered  their  views  from  the 
Radical  newspapers,  they  ask  *'  who 
pays?"  "  Has  the  church  funds  of 
lU  own,  as  in  Eneland  ?"  Yes.  «*  Are 
the  dissenters  from  the  Established 
Church  called  upon  for  rates  to  keep 
churches  in  repair  ?"  No.  "  Well, 
then,  you  have  no  right  to  talk  of 
grievance,  at    regards  the  church.*' 


Such  is  their  conclusion.  How  far 
it  is  a  reasonable  one,  I  leave  you  to 
judge. 

There  are  people  here,  however, 
(with  whom  I  agree,)  who  think  that 
Ireland  suffers  under  the  grievance  of 
a  well-meaning,  but  an  erroneous  and 
uncongenial  government  They  say 
that  the  civil  government  of  the  country 
has  the  faults  of  weakness  and  ambi- 
guity, and  that  it  acts  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  considerable  portion  of  the 
Irish  public  reposes  in  it  that  warmth 
of  confidence,  which  is  necessary  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Irish  people. 
They  say  (and  I  think  justly,)  that  the 
Irish  are  constitutionidly  disposed  to 
look  upon  all  persons  connected  with 
them  either  as  friends  or  as  foes,  and 
that  they  can  as  little  comprehend  a 
cold,  neutral  government,  as  the  Eng- 
lish can  comprehend  the  quick,  ima- 
ginative, humorous,  passionate  cha- 
racter of  the  Irish,  which  appears 
even  in  the  conduct  of  grave  affairs. 
They  say  that  such  a  government  is  a 
mistake,  and  that  Ireland  requires  a 
strong,  fervent,  intelligible  govern- 
ment Many  to  whom  one  states  this 
think  that  what  one  really  means  is  a 
violent,  harsh,  tyrannical  government 
of  the  favoured  few  over  the  unfa- 
voured many.  I  am  sure  that  I,  for 
one,  mean  no  such  thing.  I  abhor 
tyranny  and  truculence,  let  who  will 
attempt  to  indulge  in  either  the  one 
or  the  other :  but  I  think  there  might 
be  a  government  at  once  resolute  and 
kind — at  once  decided  in  principle  and 
forbearing  in  practice — at  once  a  terror 
to  evil  doers,  and  an  encourager  and 
benefactor  of  those  who  do  well — a 
government  that  would  despise  con- 
ciliation with  knaves  and  bullies,  and 
that  would  show  kindness  and  fostering 
care  to  honest  industry  and  faithful 
obedience,  though  it  were  ever  so 
humble.  I  think  that  such  a  govern- 
ment as  this  might  even  now  put  down 
repeal  of  the  union  agitation,  and  do 
so  without  bloodshed  or  military  force. 
Believe  me,  dear  Mac  Shane, 
Yours  very  truly, 
Terbnce  O^Rourk. 

St,  OHM'S,  LotdoD,  Jun«  IS,  1843. 
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THE   ;«OITERINa8   OF  ARTHUR   O'UBART.  ' 
FRAGMENT  VIII, — BBUXELLE8 — ''THE  FRANCE." 

Morgan  O'Doohertt  was  wrong — and  sooth  to  say,  he  was  not  often 
80 — ^when  he  pronounced  a  "  mess"  to  be  the  perfection  of  dinner  society. 
In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  perfection  any  where,  or  in  any  thing,  it 
is  evident,  where  ladies  are  not.  Secondly,  a  number  of  persons  so  purely 
professional,  and  therefore  so  very  much  alike  in  their  habits,  tone  of 
thinking,  and  expression,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  make  up  that  com- 
plex amalgam  so  indispensable  to  pleasant  society.  Lastly,  the  very  fact 
of  meeting  the  same  people  each  day,  looking  the  very  same  way  too,  is 
a  sad  damper  to  that  flow  of  spirits,  which,  for  their  free  current,  demand 
all  the  chances  and  vicissitudes  of  a  fresh  audience.  In  a  word,  in  the 
one  case  a  man  becomes  like  a  Dutch  canal,  standing  stagnant  and  slow 
between  its  trim  banks  ;  in  the  other,  he  is  a  bounding  rivulet,  careering 
pleasantly  through  grassy  meadows  and  smiling  ^fields,  now  basking  in 
the  gay  sunshine,  now  lingering  in  the  cool  shade ;  at  one  moment  hurry- 
ing along  between  rocks  and  moss-grown  pebbles,  brawling,fbreaking,  and 
foaming ;  at  the  next,  expanding  into  some  little  lake,  calm,  and  deep,  and 
mirror  like. 

It  is  the  very  chances  and  changes  of  conversation,  its  ups  and  downs, 
its  lights  and  shadows — so  like  those  of  life  itself — that  make  its  great 
charm ;  and  for  this  generally,  a  mixed  party  gives  the  only  security. 
Now,  a  mess  has  very  little  indeed  of  this  requisite  ;  on  the  contrary,  its 
great  stronghold  is  the  fact,  that  it  offers  an  easy  tableland  for  all  capa- 
cities. It  has  its  little,  dry,  stale  jokes,  as  flat  and  as  dull  as  the  orderly 
book ;  the  regular  quiz  about  Jones's  whiskers  or  Tobin's  horse ;  the 
hacknied  stories  about  Simpson  of  "Ours,"  or  Nokes  of  "Yours,"  of 
which  the  major  is  never  tired,  and  the  newly-joined  sub.  is  enraptured. 
Bless  their  honest  hearts,  very  little  fun  goes  far  in  the  army ;  like  the 
regimental  allowance  of  wine,  it  will  never  intoxicate,  and  no  man  is 
expected  to  call  for  a  fresh  supply. 

I  have  dined  at  [more  messes  than  any  red  coat  of  them  all,  at  home 
and  abroad ;  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry — horse,  foot,  and  dragoons, 
as  Grattan  has  it ;  in  gala  parties,  with  a  general  and  his  staff  for  guests ; 
after  sweltering  field  days,  where  all  the  claret  could  not  clear  your  throat 
of  pipe-clay  and  contract  powder;  in  the  colonies  where  flannel  jackets 
were  substituted  for  regulation  coats,  and  land  crabs  and  pepper-pots  for 
Vol.  XXII.— No.  128.  K 
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saddles  and  sirloins ;  in  Connemara,  Calcutta,  or  Corfu,  it  was  all  the 
same, — ccelum  non  animum &c 

Not  but  that  they  had  all  their  little  peculiarities  among  themselves ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  I  offer  a  fifly,  if  you  set  me  down  blindfolded  at 
any  mess  in  the  service,  to  tell  you  what  ''  corps"  they  belong,  to  before 
the  cheese  appears ;  before  the  bottle  goes  half  round,  I'll  engage  to 
distinguish  the  hu&sars  from  the  heavies,  and  the  fusileers  from  the 
light-bobs  ;  and  when  the  president  is  ringing  for  more  claret,  it  will  go 
the  hard  with  me  if  I  don't  make  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  number  of 
regiment. 

The  great  charm  of  the  mess  is  to  those  young,  ardent  spirits,  fresh 
from  Sandhurst  or  Eton,  sick  of  mathematics,  and  bored  with  false 
quantities.  To  them  the  change  is  indeed  a  glorious  one,  and  Fd  ask 
nothing  better  than  to  be  sixteen,  and  enjoy  it  all;  but  for  the  old  stagers, 
it  is  slow  work  indeed.  A  man  curls  his  whiskers  at  forty  with  far  less 
satisfaction  than  he  surveys  their  growth  and  development  at  eighteen ; 
he  tightens  his  waist  too,  at  that  period,  with  a  very  different  sense  of 
enjoyment.  His  first  trip  to  Jamaica  is  little  other  than  a  ^Mark ;"  his 
fourth  or  fifth,  with  a  wife  and  four  brats,  is  scarcely  a  party  of  pleasure ; 
and  all  these  things  re-act  on  the  mess.  Besides,  it  is  against  human  nature 
itself  to  like  the  people  who  rival  us  ;  and  who  could  enjoy  the  jokes  of  a 
man  that  stands  between  him  and  a  majority  ?  Yet,  taking  them  all  in  all, 
the  military  cut  up  better  than  any  other  professionals.  The  doctors 
might  be  agreeable ;  they  know  a  vast  deal  of  life,  and  in  a  way  too,  that 
other  people  never  see  it ;  but  meet  them  en  masses  they  are  little  better 
than  body  snatchers  ;  there  is  not  a  malady  too  dreadful,  nor  an  opera- 
tion too  bloody,  to  tell  you  over  your  soup ;  every  slice  of  the  turkey 
suggests  an  amputation,  and  they  sever  a  wing  with  the  anatomical  pre- 
cision they  would  extirpate  a  thigh  bone.  Life  to  them  has  no  interest 
except  where  it  verges  on  death ;  and  from  habit  and  hardening  they 
forget  that  human  suffering  has  any  other  phase  than  a  source  of  wealth 
to  Uie  medical  profession. 

The  lawyers  are  even  worse.  To  listen  to  them,  you  would  suppose 
that  the  highest  order  of  intellect  was  a  skill  in  chicanery ;  that  trick 
and  stratagem  were  the  foremost  walks  of  talent ;  that  to  browbeat  a 
poor  man,  and  to  confound  a  simple  one,  were  great  triumphs  of  genius  ; 
and  that  the  fairest  gift  of  the  human  mind  was  that  which  enabled  a 
man  to  feign  every  emotion  of  charity,  benevolence,  pity,  anger,  grief, 
and  joy,  for  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  sterling,  wrung  from  abject  poverty, 
and  briefed  by  an  '*  honest  attorney." 

As  to  the  parsons,  I  must  acquit  them  honestly  of  any  portion  of  this 
charge.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  '^  assist"  at  more  than  one  visitation 
dinner,  and  I  can  safely  aver,  that  never  by  any  accident  did  the  conversa* 
tion  become  professional,  nor  did  I  hear  a  word  of  piety  during  the 
entertainment. 

Country  gentlemen  are  scarcely  professional,  however  the  similarity 
of  their  tastes  and  occupations  might  seem  to  warrant  the  classification — 
fox-hunting,  grouse-shooting,  game-preserving,*  roadrjobbing,  rent-exact* 
ing,  land-tilling,  being  propensities  in  common.  They  are  the  slowest 
of  all ;  and  the  odds  are  long  against  any  one  keeping  awake  after  the 
conversation  has  taken  its*steady  turn  into  short-horns,  Swedish  turnips, 
subsoiling,  and  southdowns. 

Artists  are  occasionally  well  enough,  if  only  [for  their  vanity  and 
self-conceit. 

>T8  are  better  still,  fo  r  ditto  and  ditto. 
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Actors  are  most  amusing  from  the  innocent  delusion  they  labour  under, 
that  all  that  goes  on  in  life  is  unreal,  except  what  takes  place  in  Covent 
Garden  or  Drury«lane  ;  in  a  word,  professional  cliques  are  usually  detest- 
able, the  individuals  who  compose  them  being  frequently  admirable  ingre- 
dients, but  intolerable  when  unmixed;  and  society  like  a  Macedoine,  is 
never  so  good  as  when  its  details  are  a  little  incongruous. 

For  my  own  part,  I  know  nothing  equal  to  a  table  d^hote — that  pleasant 
re-union  of  all  nations,  from  Stockholm  to  Stambool;  of  every  rank,  from 
the  grand  duke  to  the  bag  man — ^men  and  women — or,  if  you  like  the 
phrase  better,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  some  travelling  for  pleasure,  some 
for  profit ;  some  on  wedding  tours,  some  in  the  grief  of  widowhood ;  some 
rattling  along  the  road  of  life  in  all  the  freshness  of  youth,  health,  and 
well-stored  purses ;  others  creeping  by  the  way  side,  cautiously  and 
quietly :  sedate  and  sententious  English,  lively  Italians,  plodding  Ger- 
mans, witty  Frenchmen,  wily  Russians,  and  stupid  Belgians — all  pell-mell, 
seated'  side  by  side,  and  actually  shuffled  into  momentary  intimacy^  by 
soup,  fish,  fowl,  and  entremets.  The  very  fact  that  you  are  en  route^ 
gives  a  frankness  and  a  freedom  to  all  you  say.  Your  passport  is  signed, 
your  carriage  packed;  to-morrow  you  will  be  a  hundred  miles  away. 
What  matter,  then,  if  the  old  baron  with  the  white  moustache  has  smiled 
at  your  German,  or  if  the  thin-faced  lady  in  the  Dunstable  bonnet  has 
frowned  at  your  morality:  you'll  never,  in  all  likelihood,  meet  either 
again.  You  do  your  best  to  be  agreeable — it  is  the  only  distinction  recog- 
nised ;  here  are  no  places  of  honour — no  favoured  guests— each  starts  fair 
in  the  race — and  a  pleasant  course  I  have  always  deemed  it. 

Now,  let  no  one,  while  condemning  the  vulgarity  of  this  taste  of  mine, 
for  such  I  anticipate  as  the  ready  objection — though  the  dissentient  should 
be  a  tailor  from  Bond-street,  or  a  schoolmistress  from  Brighton — ^for  a 
moment  suppose,  that  I  mean  to  include  all  table  eP/iotes  in  this  sweeping 
laudation — ^far,  very  far  from  it.  I,  Arthur  O'Leary,  have  travelled 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  in  every  quarter  and  region  of  the 
globe,  and  yet  would  have  considerable  difiiculty  in  enumerating,  even 
six,  such  as  fairly  to  warrant  the  praise  I  have  pronounced. 

In  the  first  place,  the  "  table  cThote,'*  to  possess  all  the  requisites  I  desire, 
should  not  have  its  locale  in  any  first-rate  city,  like  Paris,  London,  or 
St.  Petersburg;  no,  it  should  rather  be  in  Brussels,  Dresden,  Munich, 
Berne,  or  Florence.  Again,  it  should  not  be  in  the  great  overgrown 
mammoth  hotel  of  the  town,  with  three  hundred  daily  devourers,  and  a 
steam  engine  to  slice  the  '^  bouilli ;"  it  should,  and  wall  usually  be  found 
in  some  retired  and  quiet  spot,  frequently  within  a  small  court,  with 
orange  trees  round  the  walls,  and  a  tiny  modest y^^  (Teau  in  the  middle,  a 
glass  door  entering  from  a  flight  of  low  steps  into  a  neat  antechamber, where 
an  attentive,  but  unobtrusive  waiter  is  ready  to  take  your  hat  and  cane, 
and,  instinctively  divining  your  dinner  intentions,  ushers  you  respect- 
fully into  the  salon,  and  leans  down  your  chair  beside  the  place  you 
select. 

The  few  guests  already  arrived  have  the  air  of  "  habituds  ;"  they  are 
chatting  together  when  you  enter,  but  they  conceive  it  necessary  to  do 
the  honours  of  the  place  to  the  stranger,  and  at  once  include  you  in  the 
conversation  ;  a  word  or  two  sufi^ices,  and  you  see  that  they  are  not  chance 
folk  whom  hunger  has  overtaken  at  the  door,  but  daily  visitors,  who  know 
the  house,  and  appreciate  it.  The  table  itself  is  far  from  large — at  most 
sixteen  persons  could  sit  down  at  it ;  the  usual  number  is  about  twelve 
or  fourteen.  There  is,  if  it  be  summer,  a  delicious  bouquet  in  the  midst ; 
and  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  cloth,  and  the  clear  lustre  of  the  water 
strike  you  instantly.  The  covers  are  as  bright  as  when  they  left  the  hands 
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of  the  silver-smith,  and  the  temperature  of  the  room  at  once  shows  that 
nothing  has  been  neglected  that  can  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  guests. 
The  very  plash  of  the  fountain  is  a  grateful  sound,  and  the  long  necks  of 
the  hock-bottles,  reposing  in  the  little  basin,  have  an  air  of  luxury  far  from 
unpleasing ;  while  the  champagne  indulges  its  more  southern  character  in 
the  ice-pails  in  the  shade,  a  sweet,  faint  odour  of  pine  apples  and  nec- 
tarines is  diffused  about ;  nor  am  I  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  chance 
view  I  catch  between  the  orange  trees  of  a  window,  where  asparagus, 
game,  oranges,  and  melons  are  grouped  confusedly  together,  yet  with  a 
harmony  of  colour  and  effect,  Schneider  would  have  gloried  in. 

There  is  a  noiseless  activity  about — a  certain  air  of  preparation — not 
such  as  by  bustle  can  interfere  with  the  placid  enjoyment  you  feel,  but 
something  which  denotes  care  and  skill ;  you  feel,  in  fact,  that  impatience 
on  your  part  would  only  miUtate  against  your  own  interest,  and  that  when 
the  moment  arrives  for  serving,  the  potage  has  then  received  the  last 
finishing  touch  of  the  artist.  By  this  time  the  company  are  assembled  ; 
the  majority  are  men,  but  there  are  four  or  five  ladies.  They  are  en  cha* 
peau  too ;  but  it  is  a  toilet  that  shows  taste  and  elegance,  and  the  fresh- 
ness— 'that  delightful  characteristic  of  foreign  dress — the  freshness  of  their 
light  muslin  dresses — are  in  keeping  with  all  about.  Then  follows  that 
little  pleasant  bustle  of  meeting ;  the  interchange  of  a  number  of  small 
courtesies,  which  cost  little,  but  are  very  delightful ;  the  news  of  the 
theatre  for  the  night ;  some  soiree,  well  known,  or  some  promenade,  form 
the  whole, — and  we  are  at  table. 

The  destiny  that  made  me  a  traveller  has  blessed  me  with  either  the 
contentment  of  the  most  simple,  or  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  most 
cultivated  cdsine;  and  if  I  have  eaten  tripe  de  rocher  with  Parry  at 
the  Pole,  I  have  never  lost  thereby  the  acme  of  my  relish  for  trufHes  at 
the  "  Freres ;"  therefore,  trust  me,  that  in  my  mention  of  a  table  (Thote 
I  have  not  forgotten  the  most  essential  of  its  features, — ^for  this  the  small- 
ness  and  consequent  selectness  of  the  party  is  always  a  guarantee.  Thus, 
then,  you  are  at  table ;  your  napkin  is  spread,  but  you  see  no  soup ;  the 
reason  is  at  once  evident,  and  you  accept  with  gratefulness  the  little 
plate  of  Ostende  oysters,  each  somewhat  smaller  than  a  five  frank  piece, 
that  are  put  before  you.  Who  would  seek  for  pearls  without,  when  such 
treasures  are  to  be  found  within  the  shell — cool,  and  juicy,  and  succulent; 
suggestive  of  delights  to  come,  and  so  suited  to  the  limpid  glass  of 
ChabUs.  What  preparatives  for  the  potage,  which  already  I  perceive  to 
be  a  *^  printaniere."  But  why  dwell  on  all  this?  These  memoranda  of 
mine  were  intended  rather  to  form  an  humble  companion  to  some  of  John 
Murray's  inestimable  treatises  on  the  road ;  some  stray  recollection  of 
what  in  my  rambles  had  struck  me  as  worth  mention ;  something  that 
might  serve  to  lighten  a  half  hour  here,  or  an  evening  there ;  some  hint 
for  the  wanderer,  of  a  hotel,  or  a  church,  or  a  view,  or  an  actor,  or  a 
poet,  a  picture,  or  ApatS  for  which  hia  halting  place  might  be  remarkable, 
but  of  whose  existence  he  knew  not — and  to  comeback  once  more :  Such  a 
picture  as  I  have  presented  is  but  a  weak  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
<<  Hotel  de  France"  in  Brussels,  at  least  of  what  I  once  remember  it  Poor 
Biennais,  he  was  indeed  an  artiste !  He  commenced  his  career  under 
Chicaud,  and  rose  to  the  dignity  of  rotisseur  under  Napoleon.  With 
what  enthusiasm  he  used  to  speak  of  liis  successes  during  the  empire, 
when  Bonaparte  gave  him  carte  blanche  to  compose  a  dinner  for  a  "  party 
of  kings."  Napoleon  himself  was  but  an  inferior  gastronome :  with  him 
the  great  requisite  was,  to  serve  any  where  and  at  any  moment ;  and 
though  the  bill  of  fare  was  a  modest  one,  it  was  sometimes  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  prepare  it  in  the  depths  of  the  black  forest^  or  on  the  sandy 
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plains  of  Prussia,  amid  the  mud-covered  fields  of  Poland,  or  the  snows 
of  Moseovy — a  poulet,  a  cutlet,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  was  the  whole  affair ; 
but  it  should  be  ready,  as  if  by  magic. 

Among  his  followers  were  several  distinguished  gourmets.  Cambaceres 
was  well  known ;  M urat  also,  and  Decr^s,  the  minister  of  marine,  kept 
admirable  tables.  Of  these  Biennais  spoke  with  ecstacy  :  he  remembered 
their  various  tastes ;  and  would  ever  remark,  when  placing  some  master- 
piece of  skill  before  you,  how  the  King  of  Naples  loved,  or  the  arch- 
chancellor  praised  it.  To  him  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  was  but  the 
downfall  of  the  "cuisine;"  and  he  saw  nothing  more  affecting  in  the  last 
days  of  Fontainbleau,  than  that  the  emperor  had  left  untouched  a  "  fondue" 
he  had  always  eaten  of  with  delight.  After  that,  said  Biennais,  I  saw  the 
game  was  up.  With  the  hundred  days,  he  was  restored  like  his  master, 
but,  alas,  the  empire  of  casseroUes  was  departed ;  the  thunder  of  the 
cannon  foundries,  and  the  roar  of  the  shot  furnaces  were  more  congenial 
sounds  than  the  simmering  of  sauces,  and  the  gentle  murmur  of  a  stew- 
pan.  No  wonder,  thought  he,  there  should  come  a  Waterloo,  when  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  had  thus  degenerated. 

Napoleon  spent  his  last  days  in  exile;  Biennais  took  his  departure  for 
Belgium;  the  park  was  his  Log-wood ;  and,  indeed,  he  himself  saw  invariable 
points  of  resemblance  in  the  two  destinies.  Happily  for  those  who  fre- 
quented the  Hotel  de  France,  he  did  not  occupy  his  remaining  years 
in  dictating  his  memoirs  to  some  Las  Cas§s  of  the  kitchen,  but  persevered 
to  the  last  in  the  practice  of  his  great  art,  and  died,  so  to  speak,  ladle 
in  hand. 

To  me  the  Hotel  de  France  has  many  charms.  I  remember  it — I 
shall  not  say  how  many  years ;  its  cool,  delightful  salon,  looking  out 
upon  that  beautiful  little  park,  whose  shady  alleys  are  such  a  resource 
in  the  evenings  of  summer ;  to  sit  beneath  the  lime  trees  and  sip  your 
coffee,  as  you  watch  the  groups  that  pass  and  repass  before  you^  weaving 
stories  to  yourself,  wliich  come  thicker  and  thicker  as  the  shade  deepens, 
and  the  flitting  shapes  are  barely  seen  as  they  glide  along  the  silent 
alleys ;  a  distant  sound  of  music — some  air  of  the  Fatherland — ^is  all  that 
breaks  the  stillness,  and  you  forget  in  the  dreamy  silence,  that  you  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  great  city. 

The  "  Hotel  de  France"  has  other  memories  than  these  too;  I'm  not 
sure  that  I  shall  not  make  a  confession,  yet  somehow  I  half  shrink 
from  it.  You  might  call  it  a  love  adventure,  and  I  should  not  like 
that ;  besides,  there  is  scarcely  a  moral  in  it — though  who  knows  ? 


FRAGMENT   IX. — ^A   SOUVENIR   OF    "THE    FRANCE." 


It  was  in  the  month  of  May — I  won't  confess  to  the  year — ^that  I  found 
myself,  after  trying  various  hotels  in  the  Place  Roy  ale,  at  last  deposited 
at  the  door  of  the  Hotel  de  France.  It  seemed  to  me  in  my  then  igno- 
rance like  a  pis  aller,  when  the  postillion  said,  let  us  try  the  France,  and 
little  prepared  me  for  the  handsome  but  somewhat  small  hotel  before  me. 
It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  when  I  arrived,  and  |I  had  only  time  to  make 
some  slight  change  in  my  dress,  when  the  bell  sounded  for  table  cThote. 

The  guests  were  already  seated  when  I  entered,  but  a  place  had  been 
reserved  for  me,  which  completed  the  table.  I  was  a  young — ^perhaps 
after  reading  a  little  farther  youll  say  a  very  young  traveller  at  the 
time,  but  was  soon  struck  by  the  quiet  and  decorous  style  in  which  the 
dinner  was  conducted :  the  servants  were  prompt,  silent,  and  observant ; 
the  guests  easy  and  affable ;  the  equipage  of  the  table  was  even  elegant ; 
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and  the  cookery,  Biennais.  I  was  the  only  Englishman  present,  the  party 
seemingly  made  up  of  Germans  and  French ;  but  all  spoke  together  like 
acquaintances,  and  before  the  dinner  had  proceeded  far,  were  polite 
enough  to  include  me  in  the  conversation. 

At  the  head  sat  a  large  and  strikingly  handsome  man  of  about  eight 
and  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age ;  his  dress  a  dark  frock  richly  braided  and  or- 
namented by  the  decorations  of  several  foreign  orders;  his  foreliead  was  high 
and  narrow,  the  temples  strongly  indented ;  his  nose  arched  and  thin,  and  his 
upper  lip  covered  by  a  short  black  moustache  raised  at  either  extremity  and 
slightly  curled,  as  we  see  occasionally  in  a  Yandyck  picture ;  indeed,  his 
dark  brown  features,  somewhat  sad  in  tlieir  expression,  his  rich  hazel  eyes 
and  long  waving  hair  gave  him  all  the  character  that  great  artist  loved  to 
perpetuate  on  his  canvas ;  he  spoke  seldom,  but  when  he  did  there  was 
something  indescribably  pleasing  in  the  low,  mellow  tones  of  his  voice ; 
a  slight  smile  too  lit  up  his  features  at  these  times,  and  his  manner  had  in 
it — I  know  not  what — some  strange  power  it  seemed  that  made  whoever 
he  addressed  feel  pleased  and  flattered  by  his  notice  of  them,  just  as  we  see 
a  few  words  spoken  by  a  sovereign  caught  up  and  dwelt  upon  by  those 
around. 

At  his  side  sat  a  lady,  of  whom  when  I  first  came  into  the  room  I  took 
little  notice.  Her  features  seemed  pleasing,  but  no  more ;  but  gradually 
as  I  watched  her  I  was  struck  by  the  singuhir  delicacy  of  traits  that  rarely 
make  their  impression  at  first  sight.  She  was  about  twenty-five,  perhaps 
twenty-six,  but  of  a  character  of  looks  that  preserves  sometliing  almost 
childish  in  their  beauty.  She  was  pale,  and  with  brown  hair — that  light 
sunny  brown  that  varies  in  its  hue  with  every  degree  of  light  upon  it ; 
her  face  oval  and  inclined  to  plumpness ;  her  eyes  large,  full»  and  lus- 
trous, with  an  expression  of  softness  and  candour  that  won  on  you  won- 
derfully the  longer  you  looked  at  them;  her  nose  was  short,  perhaps 
faultily  so,  but  beautifully  chiselled,  and  fine  as  a  Greek  statue;  her 
mouth,  rather  large,  displayed  however  two  rows  of  teeth  beautifully 
regular  and  of  snowy  whiteness,  while  her  chin,  rounded  and  dimpled, 
glided  by  an  easy  transition  into  a  throat  large  and  most  gracefully 
formed.  Her  figure,  as  well  as  I  could  judge,  was  below  the  middle  size, 
and  inclined  to  embonpoint ;  and  her  dress,  denoting  some  national  pecu- 
liarity of  which  I  was  ignorant,  was  a  velvet  boddice  laced  in  front  and 
ornamented  with  small  silver  buttons,  which  terminated  in  a  white  muslin 
skirt ;  a  small  cap,  something  like  what  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  usually 
represented  in,  sat  on  the  back  of  her  head  and  fell  in  deep  lace  folds  on 
her  shoulders.  Lastly,  her  hands  were  small,  white,  and  dimpled,  and 
displayed  on  her  taper  and  rounded  fingers  several  rings  of  apparently 
great  value. 

I  have  been  somewhat  lengthy  in  my  description  of  these  two  persons, 
and  can  scarcely  ask  my  reader  to  accompany  me  round  the  circle ;  how- 
ever, it  is  with  them  principally  I  have  to  do.  The  otiiers  at  table  were 
still  remarkable  enough  :  there  was  a  leading  member  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies — an  ex-minister,  a  tall,  dark-browed,  ill  favoured  man,  with  a 
retiring  forehead  and  coal  black  eyes ;  he  was  a  man  of  great  cleverness, 
spoke  eloquently  and  well,  and  singularly  open  and  frank  in  giving  his 
opinion  on  the  politics  of  the  time.  There  was  a  German  or  two  from 
the  grand  duchy  of  sometliing,  somewhat  proud,  reserved  personages,  as 
all  tlie  Germans  of  petty  states  are ;  they  talked  little,  and  were  evi- 
dently impressed  with  the  power  they  possessed  of  tantalizing  the  com- 
pany by  not  divulging  the  intention  of  the  "  Gross  Herzog  of  Hoch 
Donnerstadt"  regarding  the  present  prospects  of  Europe. 
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There  were  three  Frenchmen  and  two  French  ladies,  all  pleasant,  easy, 
and  conversable  people  ;  there  was  a  doctor  from  Louvain,  a  shrewd,  intelli- 
gent man ;  a  Prussian  major  and  his  wife,  well  bred,  quiet  people,  and 
like  all  Prussians,  polite  without  inviting  acquaintance;  an  Austrian 
secretary  of  legation;  a  wine  merchant  from  Bourdeaux;  and  a  cele- 
brated pianist  completed  the  party. 

I  have  now  put  my  readers  in  possession  of  information  which  I  only 
obtained  after  some  days  myself;  for  though  one  or  other  of  these  per- 
sonages were  occasionally  absent  from  table  d'hote,  I  soon  perceived  that 
they  were  all  frequenters  of  the  house  and  well  known  there. 

If  the  guests  were  seated  at  table  wherever  chance  or  accident  might 
place  them,  I  could  perceive  that  a  tone]  of  deference  was  always  used  to 
the  tall  man,  who  invariably  maintained  his  place  at  the  head,  and  an  air 
of  even  greater  courtesy  assumed  towards  the  lady  beside  him,  who  was  his 
wife.  He  was  always  addressed  as  Monsieur  le  Comte,  and  her  title  of 
countess  never  forgotten  in  speaking  to  her.  During  dinner,  whatever 
little  diit-chat  or  gossip  was  the  talk  of  the  day  was  specially  offered  up 
to  her. 

The  younger  guests  occasionally  ventured  to  present  a  bouquet,  and 
even  the  rugged  minister  himself  accomplished  a  more  polite  bow  in 
accosting  her  than  he  could  have  summoned  up  for  his  presentation  to 
royalty.  To  all  these  little  attentions  she  returned  a  smile,  or  a  look,  or  a 
word,  or  a  gesture  with  her  white  hand,  never  exciting  jealousy  by  any 
undue  degree  of  favour,  and  distributing  her  honours  with  the  practised 
equanimity  of  one  accustomed  to  it. 

Dinner  over  and  coffee,  a  handsome  britzka  drawn  by  two  splendid 
dark  bay  horses  would  drive  up,  and  Madame  la  Comtesse,  conducted  to 
the  'carriage  by  her  husband,  would  receive  the  homage  of  the  whole 
party  as  they  stood  to  let  her  pass.  The  count  would  then  linger  some 
twenty  minutes  or  so  and  take  his  leave,  to  wander  for  an  hour  about  the 
park,  and  afterwards  to  the  theatre,  where  I  used  ^to  see  him  in  a  private 
box  with  his  wife. 

Such  was  the  little  party  at  "  the  France"  when  I  took  up  my  residence 
there  in  the  month  of  May,  and  gradually  one  dropped  oif  after  another 
as  the  summer  wore  on.  The  Germans  went  back  to  sour  kraut  and 
kreutzer  whist ;  the  secretary  of  legation  was  on  leave ;  the  wine  mer- 
chant was  oif  to  St.  Petersburgh ;  the  pianist  was  performing  in  London  ; 
the  ex-minister  was  made  a  clerk  in  the  bureau  he  once  directed  ;  and  so 
on,  leaving  our  party  reduced  to  the  count  and  madame,  a  stray  traveller, 
a  deaf  abbe,  and  myself. 

The  dog-days  in  a  continental  city  are,  as  every  one  knows,  stupid  and 
tiresome  enough.  Every  one  has  taken  his  departure  either  to  his  chateau, 
if  he  has^one,  or  to  the  watering  places ;  the  theatre  has  no  attraction,  even 
if  the  heat  permitted  one  to  visit  it ;  the  streets  are  empty,  parched,  and 
grass  grown ;  and  except  the  arrival  and  departure  of  that  incessant 
locomotive,  John  Bull,  there  is  no  bustle  or  stir  any  where. 

Hapless  indeed  is  the  condition  then  of  the  man  who  is  condemned 
from  any  accident  to  toil  through  this  dreary  season ;  to  wander  about  in 
solitude  the  places  he  has  seen  tilled  by  pleasant  company  ;  to  behold  the 
park  and  promenades  given  up  to  Flemish  bonnes,  or  Norman  nurses, 
where  he  was  wont  to  glad  his  eye  with  the  sight  of  bright  eyes  and  trim 
shapes  flitting  past  in  all  the  tasty  elegance  of  Parisian  toilette  ;  to  see  a 
lazy  frotteur  sleeping  away  his  hours  at  the  vorte  cochere,  wliich  a  month 
before  thundered  with  the  deep  roll  of  equipage  coming  and  going — all 
this  Is  very  sad,  and  disposes  one  to  become  dull  and  discontented  too. 
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For  what  reason  I  was  detained  at  Brussels  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire : 
some  delay  in  remittances,  if  I  remember  aright,  had  their  share  in  the 
cause.  Who  ever  travelled  without  having  cursed  his  banker,  or  his 
agent,  or  his  uncle,  or  his  guardian,  or  somebody  in  short,  who  had  a 
deal  of  money  belonging  to  him  in  his  hands,  and  would  not  send  it 
forward  ?  In  all  my  long  experience  of  travelling  and  travellers  I  don't 
remember  meeting  with  one  person  who,  if  it  were  not  for  such  mis- 
chancesi  would  not  have  been  amply  supplied  with  cash.  Some,  with  a 
knowing  wink,  throw  the  blame  on  the  **  governor ;"  others,  more  openly 
indignant,  confound  Coutts  and  Drummond ;  a  stray  Irishman  will  now 
and  then  damn  the  "  tenantry  that  haven't  paid  up  the  last  November ;" 
but  none,  no  matter  how  much  their  condition  bespeaks  that  out-o'-elbows 
habit  which  a  "  ways-and-means"  style  of  life  contracts,  will  ever  con- 
fess to  the  fact  that  their  expectations  are  as  blank  as  their  banker's  book, 
and  that  the  only  land  they  are  ever  to  pretend  to,  is  a  post  obit  right  in 
some  six  feet  by  two  in  a  churchyard.  And  yet  tlie  world  is  full  of  such 
people — well-informed,  pleasant,  good-looking  folk  who  inhabit  first-rate 
hotels — drink,  dine,  and  dress  well — frequent  theatres  and  promenades — 
spend  their  winters  at  Paris,  Florence,  or  Rome — their  summers  at 
Baden,  Ems,  or  Interlachen  ;  have  a  strange  half  intimacy  with  men  in  the 
higher  circles ;  occasionally  dine  with  them ;  are  never  heard  of  in  any 
dubious  or  unsafe  affair ;  are  reputed  safe  fellows  to  talk  to ;  know  every*one 
— ^from  the  horse-dealer  who  will  give  credit,  to  the  Jew  who  will  advance 
cash ;  and  notwithstanding  that  they  neither  gamble,  nor  bet,  nor  specu- 
late, yet  contrive  to  live — ay,  and  well  too — without  any  known  resources 
whatever.  If  English — and  they  are  for  the  most  part  so — they  usually 
are  called  by  some  well-known  name  of  aristocratic  reputation  in  Eng- 
land :  they  are  thus,  Villiers,  or  Paget,  or  Seymour,  or  Percy,  which  on 
the  Continent  is  already  a  kind  of  half  nobility  at  once ;  and  the  ques- 
tion which  seemingly  needs  no  reply — Ak^  vous  etes  parent  de  mi  lord ! 
is  a  receipt  in  full  for  rank  any  where. 

These  men — and  who  that  knows  any  thing  of  the  Continent  has  not 
met  such  every  where  ? — are  the  great  riddles  of  our  century ;  and  I'd 
rather  give  a  reward  for  their  secret  than  all  the  discoveries  about  per- 
petual motion,  or  longitude,  or  St.  John  Longism  that  ever  was  heard  of ; 
and  strange  it  is  too,  no  one  has  ever  blabbed.  Some  have  emerged  from 
this  misty  state  to]  inherit  large  fortunes  and  live  in  the  best  style,  yet  I 
have  never  heard  tell  of  a  single  man  having  turned  king's  evidence  on 
his  fellows.  And  yet  what  a  talent  theirs  must  be.  Let  any  man  confess 
who  has  waited  three  posts  for  a  remittance  without  any  tidings  of  its 
arrival,  think  of  the  hundred  and  one  petty  annoyances  ^and  ironies  to 
which  he  is  subject :  he  fancies  that  the  very  waiters  know  he  is  *'  a  sec  ;" 
that  the  landlord  looks  sour  and  the  landlady  austere ;  the  very  clerk  in 
the  post-ofiice  [appears  to  say  "  no  letter  for  you,  sir,"  with  a  jibing  and 
impertinent  tone.  From  that  moment  too  a  dozen  expensive  tastes  that 
he  never  dreamed  of  before  enter  his  head :  he  wants  to  purchase  a  hack, 
or  give  a  dinner  party,  or  bet  at  a  race  course,  principally  because 
he  has  not  got  a  sous  in  his  pocket,  and  he  is  afraid  it  may  be  guessed 
by  others ;  such  is  the  fatal  tendency  to  strive  or  pretend  to  something 
which  has  no  other  value  in  our  eyes  than  the  effect  it  may  have  on  our 
acquaintances,  regardless  of  what  sacrifices  it  may  demand  the  exercise. 

Forgive,  I  pray,  this  long  digression  which  ^although,  I  hope,  not  with- 
out its  advantages,  should  scarcely  have  been  ventured  into  were  it  not 
apropos  to  myself ;  and  to  go  back — I  began  to  feel  excessively  uncom- 
fortable at  the  delay  of  ray  money.     My  first  care  every  morning  was  to 
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repair  to  the  post-office ;  sometimes  I  arrived  before  it  was  open,  and  had 
to  promenade  up  and  down  the  gloomy  "  Rue  de  I'Evecque"  till  the  clock 
struck ;  sometimes  the  mail  would  be  late — a  foreign  mail  is  generally 
late  when  the  weather  is  peculiarly  fine  and  the  roads  good — but  always 
the  same  answer  came — "  Rien  pour  vous,  Monsieur  O'Learr/  ;^  and  at 
last  I  imagined  from  the  way  the  fellow  spoke  that  he  had  set  the  response 
to  a  tune,  and  sang  it. 

Beranger  has  celebrated  in  one  of  his  very  prettiest  lyrics  "  how  happy 
one  is  at  twenty  in  a  garret."  I  have  no  doubt,  for  my  part,  that  the 
vicinity  of  the  slates  and  the  poverty  of  the  apartment  woiQd  have  much 
contributed  to  my  peace  of  mind  at  the  time  I  speak  of.  The  fact  of  a 
magnificently  furnished  salon,  a  splendid  dinner  every  day,  champagne 
and  Seltzer  promiscuously,  cab  fares  and  theatre  tickets  innumerable 
being  all  scored  against  me,  were  sad  dampers  to  my  happiness,  and  from 
being  one  of  the  cheeriest  and  most  light-hearted  of  fellows,  I  sank  into 
a  state  of  fidgety  and  restless  impatience,  the^  nearest^  thing  I  ever 
remembered  in  my  life  to  low  spirits. 

Such  was  I  one  day,  when  the  post,  which  I  had  been  watching 
anxiously  from  mid-day,  had  not  arrived  at  five  o'clock.  Leaving  word 
with  the  commissionaire  to  wait  and  report  to  me  at  the  hotel,  I  turned 
back  to  the  table  cTkote*  By  accident,  the  only  guests  were  the  count 
and  madame ;  there  they  were,  as  accurately  dressed  as  ever ;  so  hand- 
some and  so  happy  looking ;  so  attached  too  in  their  manner  towards 
each  other — ^that  nice  balance  between  affection  and  courtesy  which 
before  the  world  is  so  captivating.  Disturbed  as  were  my  thoughts,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  struck  by  their  bright  and  pleasant  looks. 

''  Ah,  a  family  party !"  said  the  count  gaily,  as  1  entered,  while  madame 
bestowed  on  me  one  of  her  very  sweetest  smiles. 

The  restraint  of  strangers  removed,  they  spoke  as  if  I  had  been  an  old 
friend — chatting  away  about  every  thing  and  every  body  in  a  tone  of 
frank  and  easy  confidence  perfectly  delightful ;  occasionally  deigning  to 
ask  if  I  did  not  agree  with  them  in  their  opinions,  and  seeming  to  enjoy 
the  little  I  ventured  to  say  with  a  pleasure  I  felt  to  be  most  flattering. 

The  count's  quiet  and  refined  manner — the  easy  fiow  of  his  conver- 
sation, replete  as  it  was  with  information  and  amusement,  formed  a  most 
happy  contrast  with  the  brilliant  sparkle  of  madame's  lively  sallies;  for 
she  seemed  rather  disposed  to  indulge  a  vein  of  slight  satire,  but  so  tem- 
pered with  good  feeling  and  kindliness  withal,  that  you  would  not  for  the 
world  forego  the  pleasure  it  afibrded.  Long — long  before  the  dessert 
appeared  I  ceased  to  think  of  my  letter  or  my  money,  and  did  not  re- 
member that  such  things  as  bankers,  agents,  or  stockbrokers  were  in  the 
universe.  Apparently  they  had  been  great  travellers ;  had  seen  every  city 
in  Europe,  and  visited  every  court;  knew  all  the  most  distinguished 
people,  and  many  of  the  sovereigns  intimately ;  and  little  stories  of  Met- 
ternich,  bon  mots  of  Talleyrand,  anecdotes  of  Goethe  and  Chateaubriand, 
seasoned  the  conversation  with  an  interest  which  to  a  young  man  like 
myself  was  all  engrossing.  Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  the  commis- 
sionaire called  out — "  No  letter  for  Monsieur  O'Leary."  I  suddenly 
became  pale  and  faint ;  and  though  the  count  was  too  well  bred  to  take 
any  direct  notice  of  what  he  saw  was  caused  by  my  disappointment,  he 
contrived  adroitly  to  direct  some  observation  to  madame,  which  relieved 
me  from  any  burden  of  the  conversation. 

"  What  hour  did  you  order  the  carriage,  Duischka  ?"  said  he. 
"  At  half-past  six.     The  forest  is  so  cool,  that  I  like  to  go  slowly 
through  it" 
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<<Tfaat  will  give  us  ample  time  for  a  walk,  too,"  said  he:  <<and  if 
Monsieur  O'Leary  will  join  us,  the  pleasure  will  be  all  the  greater." 

I  hesitated,  and  stammered  out  an  apology  about  a  head-ache,  or 
something  of  the  sort. 

"  The  drive  will  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  you,"  said  madame ; 
'<  and  the  strawberries  and  cream  of  Boitsfort  will  complete  the  cure." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  count,  as  I  shook  my  head  half-sadly — ^  La  com- 
tesse  is  infallible  as  a  doctor.'' 

''And,  like  all  the  faculty,  very  angry  when  her  skill  is  called  in 
question,"  added  she. 

*'  Go  then,  and  find  your  shawl,  madame,"  said  he ;  '^  and,  meanwhile, 
monsieur  and  I  will  discuss  our  liqueur,  and  be  ready  for  you." 

Madame  smiled  gaily,  as  if  having  carried  her  point,  and  left  the  room. 

The  door  was  scarcely  closed,  when  the  count  drew  his  chair  closer  to 
mine,  and,  with  a  look  of  kindliness  and  good  nature  I  cannot  convey, 
said : — "  I  am  going,  Monsieur  O'LiCary,  to  take  a  liberty — a  very  great 
liberty  indeed  with  you,  and  perhaps  you  may  not  forgive  it"  He  paused 
for  a  minute  or  two,  as  if  awaiting  some  intimation  on  my  part.  I  merely 
muttered  something  intended  to  express  my  willingness  to  accept  of  what 
he  hinted,  and  he  resumed.  <<  You  are  a.  very  young  man ;  I  not  a  very  old, 
but  a  very  experienced  one.  There  are  occasions  in  life,  in  which  such 
knowledge  as  I  possess  of  the  world  and  its  ways  may  be  of  great  service. 
Now,  without  for  an  instant  obtruding  myself  on  your  confidence,  or 
inquu'ing  into  afiairs  which  are  strictly  your  own,  I  wish  to  say,  that  my 
advice  and  counsel,  if  you  need  either,  are  completely  at  your  service. 
Now  a  few  minutes  ago  I  perceived  that  you  were  distressed  at  hearing 
there  was  no  letter  for  you " 

*^  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you,"  said  I,  "  for  such  kindness  as  this ; 
and  the  best  proof  of  my  sincerity  is,  to  tell  you  the  position  in  which  I  am 
placed." 

<<  One  word  first,"  added  he,  laying  his  hand  gently  on  my  arm — <<  one 
word.  Do  you  promise  to  accept  of  my  advice  and  assistance  when  you 
have  revealed  the  circumstance  you  allude  to  ?  If  not,  I  beg  I  may  not 
hear  it." 

*<  Your  advice  I  am  most  anxious  for,"  said  I  hastily. 

'<  The  other  was  an  awkward  word,  and  I  see  that  your  delicacy  has 
taken  the  alarm.  But  come,  it  is  spoken  now,  and  can't  be  recalled.  I 
must  have  my  way :  so  go  on." 

I  seized  his  hand  with  entliusiasm,  and  shook  it  heartily.  '^  Yes,"  said 
I,  '^  you  shall  have  your  way.  I  have  neither  shame  nor  concealment 
before  you."  And  then,  in  as  few  words  as  I  could  explain  such  tangled 
and  knotted  webs  as  envelope  all  matters  where  legacies,  and  lawyers,  and 
settlements,  and  securities,  and  mortgages  enter,  I  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  fact,  that  I  had  come  abroad  with  the  assurance  from  my  man  of 
business  of  a  handsome  yearly  income,  to  be  increased,  after  a  time,  to 
something  very  considerable ;  that  I  was  now  two  months  in  expectation 
of  remittances  which  certain  forms  in  Chancery  delayed  and  deferred ;  and 
that  I  watched  the  post  each  day  with  an  anxious  heart  for  means  to 
relieve  me  from  certain  trifling  debts  I  had  incurred,  and  enable  me  to 
proceed  on  my  journey. 

The  count  listened  with  the  most  patient  attention  to  my  story,  only 
interfering  once  or  twice,  when  some  difiiculty  demanded  explanation,  and 
then  sufiering  me  to  proceed  to  the  end :  when,  leisurely  withdrawing  a 
pocket-book  from  the  breast  of  his  frock,  he  opened  it  slowly.  <*  My  dear 
young  friend,"  said  he,  in  a  measured  and  almost  solemn  tone,  *<  every 
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hour  that  a  man  is  in  debt  is  a  year  spent  in  slavery.  Your  creditor  is 
your  master :  it  matters  not  whether  a  kind  or  a  severe  one,  the  sense  of 
obligation  you  incur  saps  the  feeling  of  manly  independence  which  is  the 
first  charm  of  youth ;  and,  believe  me,  it  is  always  through  the  rents  in 
moral  feeling  that  our  happiness  oozes  out  quickest.  Here  are  ^ye  thousand 
francs ;  take  as  much  more  as  you  want.  With  a  friend — and  I  insist 
upon  your  believing  me  to  be  such — these  things  have  no  character  of 
obligation :  you  accommodate  me  to-day  ;  I  do  the  same  for  you  to- 
morrow. And  now,  put  these  notes  in  your  pocket.  I  see  madame  is 
waiting  for  us." 

For  a  second  or  two  I  felt  so  overpowered  I  could  not  speak :  the 
generous  confidence  and  friendly  interest  of  one  so  thoroughly  a  stranger, 
were  far  too  much  for  my  astonished  and  gratified  mind.  At  last  I 
recovered  myself  enough  to  reply,  and  assuring  my  worthy  friend  that 
when  I  spoke  of  my  debts  they  were  in  reality  merely  trifling  ones ;  that 
I  had  still  ample  funds  in  my  banker's  hands  for  all  necessary  outlay ; 
and  that  by  the  next  post  perhaps  my  long-wished-for  letter  might  arrive. 

"  And  if  it  should  not  P'  interposed  he,  smiling. 

«  Why  then  the  next  day '" 

<<  And  if  not  then  ?^  continued  he,  with  a  half-quizzing  look  at  my 
embarrassment. 

<^  Then  your  five  thousand  francs  shall  tremble  for  it." 

'<  That's  a  hearty  fellow  I"  cried  he,  grasping  my  hand  in  both  of  his. 
'<  And  now  I  feel  I  was  not  deceived  in  you.  My  first  meeting  with 
Metternich  was  very  like  this.  I  was  at  Presburg,  in  the  year  1804,  just 
before  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz  opened-       " 

'<  You  are  indeed  most  gallant,  messieurs,"  said  the  comtesse,  opening 
the  door,  and  peeping  in.  '<  Am  I  to  suppose  that  cigars  and  maraschino 
are  better  company  than  mine  P' 

We  rose  at  once  to  make  our  excuses ;  and  thus  I  lost  the  story  of 
Prince  Metternich,  in  whom  I  already  felt  an  uncommon  interest,  from 
the  similarity  of  the  adventure  to  my  own,  though  whether  I  was  to 
represent  the  prince  or  the  count  I  could  not  even  guess. 

I  was  soon  seated  beside  the  comtesse  in  the  luxurious  britzka ;  the 
count  took  his  place  on  the  box ;  and  away  we  rattled  over  the  paviy 
through  the  Porte  de  Namur,  and  along  the  pretty  suburbs  of  Etterbech, 
where  we  left  the  high  road,  and  entered  the  Bois  de  Cambre  by  that  long 
and  beautiful  aUee  which  runs  on  for  miles,  like  some  vast  aisle  in  a 
Gothic  cathedral — the  branches  above  bending  into  an  arched  roof,  and 
the  tall  beech  stems  standing  like  the  pillars. 

The  pleasant  odour  of  the  forest,  the  tempered  light,  the  noiseless  roll 
of  the  carriage,  giving  a  sense  of  luxury  to  the  drive,  I  can  remember 
vividly  to  this  very  hour.  Not  that  my  enjoyment  of  such  was  my  only  one ; 
far  from  it.  The  pretty  countess  talked  away  about  every  thing  that  came 
uppermost,  in  that  strain  of  spirited  and  lively  chit-chat  that  needs  not 
the  sweetest  voice  and  the  most  fascinating  look  to  make  it  most  cap- 
tivating. I  felt  like  one  in  a  dream ;  the  whole  thing  was  fairy  land ; 
and  whether  I  looked  into  the  depths  of  the  leafy  wood,  where  some 
horsemen  might  now  and  then  be  seen  to  pass  at  a  gallop,  or  my  eyes  fell 
upon  that  small  and^faultless  foot  that  rested  on  the  velvet  cushion  in  the 
carriage,  I  could  not  trust  the  reality  of  the  scene,  and  could  only  mutter 
to  myself — "  What  hast  thou  ever  done,  Arthur  O'Leary,  or  thy  father 
before  thee,  to  deserve  happiness  like  this  ?" 

Dear  and  kind  reader,  ft  may  be  your  fortune  to  visit  Brussels ;  and 
although  not  exactly  under  such  drcumstances  as  I  have  mentioned  here, 
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let  me  advise  you,  even  without  a  beautiful  Polonaise  for  your  com- 
panion, to  make  a  trip  to  Boitsfort,  a  small  village  in  the  wood  of  Soignes. 
Of  course  your  nationality  will  lead  you  to  Waterloo ;  and  equally  of 
course,  if  you  have  any  tact, — which  far  be  it  from  me  not  to  suppose  you 
gifted  with, — you'll  not  dine  there,  the  little  miserable  cabarets  that  are 
called  restaurants  being  wretched  beyond  description :  you  may  have  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  if  so,  take  champagne,  for  they  cannot  adulterate  it ; 
but  don't  venture  on  a  dinner,  if  you  hope  to  enjoy  one  again  for  a  week 
after.     Well  then,  "having  done  your  Waterloo,"  as  the  cockneys  say, 
seen  Sergeant  Cotton  and  the  church,  La  Haye  Sainte,  Hougoumont,  and 
Lord  Anglesey's  boot,  take  your  road  back,  not  by  that  eternal  and  noisy 
chausiie  you  have  come  by,  but  turn  off  to  the  right,  as  if  going  to  Wavre, 
and  enter  the  forest  by  an  earth  road,  where  you'll  neither  meet  waggons, 
nor  postilions,  nor  even  "a  pike."     Your  coachman  will  say  "  Where  to  ?" 
Reply,  "  Boitsfort,"^— which,  for  safety,  pronounce  "  Boshfort" — and  lie 
back  and  enjoy  yourself.    About  six  miles  of  a  delightful  drive,  all 
through  forest,  will  bring  you  to  a  small  village  beside  a  little  lake,  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  not  mountains,  but  still  waving  and  broken  in  outline, 
and  shaded  with  wood.     The  red-tiled  roofs,  the  pointed  gables,  the  green 
jalousies^  and  the  back-groupd  of  dark  foliage,  will  all  remind  you  of  one 
of  Berghem's  pictures,  and  if  a  lazy  Fleming  or  so  are  seen  lounging  over 
the  little  parapet  next  the  water,  he'll  not  iqjure*the  effect.     Passing 
over  the  little  bridge,  you  arrive  in  front  of  a  long,  low,  two-storied 
house,  perforated  by  an  arched  door-way  leading  into  the  court ;  over  the 
gate  is  an  inscription,  which  at  once  denotes  the  object  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  you  read — ^^  Monsieur  Duhos  fails  noces  ei  festins.'*      Not 
that  the  worthy  individual  officiates  in  any  capacity  resembling  the  famed 
Vulcan  of  the  North ;  as  far  be  it  from  him  to  invade  the  prerogatives  of 
others,  as  for  any  to  rival  him  in  his  own  peculiar  walk.     No :  Monsieur 
D/s  functions  are  limited  to  those  delicate  devices  which  are  deemed  the 
suitable  diet  of  newly-married  couples — ^those  petits  plats  which  are,  like 
the  orange-flower,  only  to  be  employed  on  great  occasions.    And,  as  sucli, 
he  is   unrivalled;    for  notwithstanding  the    simple    and  unpretending 
exterior,  this  little  rural  tavern  can  boast  the  most  perfect  cook,  and  the 
best-stored  cellar :  here  may  be  found  the  earliest  turkey  of  the  year,  with 
a  dowry  of  truffles  ;  here  the  first  peas  of  spring,  the  newest  strawberries, 
and  the  richest  cream,  iced  champagne  and  grapy  hermitage,  Steinberger 
and  Johannisberg — are  all  at  your  orders.     You  may  dine  in  the  long 
saloHi  en  cabinet^  in  the  garden,  or  in  the  summer-house  over  the  lake, 
where  the  carp  is  flapping  his  tail  in  the  clear  water,  the  twin-brother  of 
him  you  have  just  eaten ;    the  garden  beneath  sends  up  its  delicious 
odours  from  beds  of  every  brilliant  hue ;  the  sheep  are  moving  homeward 
along  the  distant  hills  to  the  tinkle  of  the  faint  bell ;  the  plash  of  an  oar 
disturbs  the  calm  water,  as  the  fisherman  skims  along  the  lake  ;  and  the 
subdued  murmur  of  the  little  village  all  come  floatmg  in  the  air — pleasant 
sounds,  and  full  of  home  thoughts.      W^ell,  well;    to  be  sure  I  am  a 
bachelor,  and  know  nothing  of  such  matters ;  but  it  strikes  me,  I  should 
like  to  be  married  now  and  then,  and  go  eat  my  wedding-dinner  at 
Boitsfort  I 

And  now  once  more  let  me  come  back  to  my  narrative ;  for  leaving 
which  I  should  ask  your  pardon,  were  it  not  that  the  digression  is  the  best 
part  of  the  whole,  and  I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  I  had  not  told  you, 
not  to  stop  at  Brussels  without  dining  at  Boitsfort. 

When  we  reached  Boitsfort,  a  waiter  conducted  us  at  once  to  a  little 
table  in  the  garden,  where  the  strawberries  and  the  iced  charppagne  were 
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in  waiting.  Here  and  there,  at  some  distance,  were  parties  of  the  Brus- 
sels bourgeoise,  enjoying  themselves  at  their  coffee,  or  with  ice ;  while  a 
large  salon  that  occupied  one  wing  of  the  building,  was  given  up  to  some 
Enghsh  travellers,  whose  loud  speech  and  boisterous  merriment  bespoke 
them  of  that  class  one  is  always  ashamed  to  meet  with  out  of  England. 

"  Your  countrymen  are  very  merry  yonder,"  said  the  countess,  as  a 
more  uproarious  burst  than  ever  broke  from  the  party. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  count,  perceiving  that  I  felt  uncomfortable  at  the 
allusion :  "  Englishmen  always  carry  London  about  with  them  wherever 
they  go.  Meet  them  in  the  Caucasus,  and  you'll  find  that  they'll  have 
some  imitation  of  a  Blackwall  dinner,  or  a  Greenwich  party." 

<'  How  comes  it,^  said  I,  amazed  at  the  observation,  "  that  you  know 
these  places  you  mention  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  been  very  much  about  the  world  in  my  time, 
and  have  always  made  it  my  business  to  see  each  people  in  their  own 
peculiar  haimts.  If  at  Vienna,  I  dine  not  at  the  ^  Wilde  Man,'  but  at 
the  *  Fuchs'  in  the  Leopoldstadt.  If  in  Dresden,  I  spend  my  evening  in 
the  Grun- Garten,  beyond  the  Elbe.  The  bourgeoise  alone,  of  any  nation, 
preserve  traits  marked  enough  for  a  stranger's  appreciation — the  higher 
classes  are  pretty  much  alike  everywhere,  and  the  nationality  of  the  pea- 
sant takes  a  narrow  range,  and  offers  little  to  amuse. 

*<  And  the  count  is  a  quick  observer,"  remarked  madame,  with  a  look 
of  pleasure  sparkling  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  flatter  myself,"  rejoined  he,  "  I  seldom  err  in  my  guesses — I  knew 
my  friend  here,  tolerably  accurately,  without  an  introduction." 

There  was  something  so  kind  in  the  tone  he  spoke  in,  I  could  have  no 
doubt  of  his  desire  to  compliment  me. 

"  Independently,  too,  of  speaking  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  I 
possess  a  kind  of  knack  for  learning  a  patois,"  continued  he.  "  At  this 
instant  I'll  wager  a  cigar  with  you  I'll  join  that  little  knot  of  sober 
Belgians  yonder,  and  by  the  magic  of  a  few  words  of  genuine  Brussels 
French,  I'll  pass  muster  as  a  Boss.^' 

The  countess  laughed  heartily  at  the  thought,  and  I  joined  in  her  mirth 
most  readily. 

"  I  take  the  wager,"  cried  I,  "  and  hope  sincerely  to  lose  it." 

<<  Done,"  said  he,  springing  up  and  putting  on  his  hat,  while  he  made  a 
short  circuit  in  the  garden,  and  soon  afterwards  appeared  at  the  table  with 
the  Flemings,  asking  permission,  as  it  seemed,  to  light  a  cigar  from  a  lan- 
tern attached  to  the  tree  under  which  they  sat. 

If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  merriment  of  the  little  group,  his  success 
was  perfect,  and  we  soon  saw  him  seated  amongst  them,  busily  occupied 
in  concocting  a  bowl  of  flaming  <<  ponche,"  of  which  it  was  clear,  by  his 
manner,  he  had  invited  the  party  to  partake. 

"  Now  Gustav  is  in  his  delight,"  said  the  countess,  in  a  tone  of  almost 
pique — '^  he  is  a  strange  creature,  and  never  satisfied  if  not  doing  some- 
thing other  people  never  think  of.  In  half  an  hour  hell  be  back  here 
with  the  whole  history  of  Monsiemr  von  Houdendrochen,  and  his  wife 
and  their  fourteen  manikins  ;  all  their  little  absurdities  and  prejudices, 
he'll  catch  them  up,  and  for  a  week  to  come  we  shall  hear  nothing  but 
Flemish  French  and  the  habitudes  of  the  Montague  de  la  Cour." 

For  a  few  seconds  I  was  vastly  uncomfortable — a  thought  glanced  across 
me — what  if  it  were  for  some  absurd  feature  in  me,  in  my  manner,  or  my 
conversation,  that  he  had  deigned  to  make  my  acquaintance.  Then  came 
the  recollection  of  his  generous  proposal,  and  I  saw  at  once  that  I  was 
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putting  a  ''somewhat  high  price  on  ray  originality,  if  I  valued  it  at  five 
thousand  francs. 

"  What  ails  you,"  said  the  countess,  in  a  low  soft  voice,  as  she  lifted  her 
eyes  and  let  them  fall  upon  me  with  a  most  bewitching  expression  of 
interest.     "  I  fear  you  are  ill,  or  in  low  spirits." 

I  endeavoured  to  rally  and  reply,  when  she  went  on. 

"We  must  see  you  oftener.  Gustav  is  so  pleasant  and  so  gay,  he 
will  be  of  grant  use  to  you.  When  he  really  takes  a  liking,  he  is  delight- 
ful ;  and  he  has,  in  your  case,  I  assure  you." 

I  knew  not  what  to  say,  nor  how  look  my  gratitude  for  such  a  speech, 
and  could  only  accomplish  some  few  and  broken  words  of  thanks. 

"  Besides  you  are  about  to  be  a  traveller,"  continued  she;  "  and  who  can 
give  you  such  valuable  information  of  every  country  and  people,  as  the 
count  ?    Do  you  intend  to  make  a  long  absence  from  England  P' 

"  Yes,  at  least  some  years.     I  wish  to  visit  the  East." 

"  You'll  go  into  Poland  ?**  said  she,  quickly,  without  noticing  my  reply. 

"  Yes,  I  trust  so,  Hungary  and  Poland  have  both  great  interest  for 
me." 

"  You  know  that  we  are  Poles,  don*t  you?" 

«  Yes." 

«  We  are  both  from  beyond  Varsovie.  Gustav  was  there  ten  years  ago. 
I  have  never  seen  my  native  country  since  I  was  a  child." 

At  the  last  words  her  voice  dropped  to  a  whisper,  and  she  leaned  her 
head  upon  her  hand,  and  seemed  lost  in  thought. 

I  did  not  dare  to  break  in  upon  the  current  of  recollections  I  saw  were 
crowding  upon  her,  and  was  silent.  She  looked  up  at  length,  and  by  the 
faint  light  of  the  moon,  just  risen,  I  saw  that  her  eyes  were  tearful,  and 
her  cheeks  still  wet  with  weeping. 

What,  said  I  to  myself,  and  has  sorrow  come  even  here — here,  where  I 
imagined  if  ever  the  sunny  path  of  life  existed,  it  was  to  be  found. 

"  Should  you  like  to  hear  a  sad  story  T  said  she,  smiling  faintly,  with  a 
look  of  indefinable  sweetness. 

"  If  it  were  yours  it  would  make  my  heart  ache,"  said  I,  carried  away 
by  my  feelings  at  the  instant. 

"  rU  tell  it  to  you  one  of  those  days  then — ^not  now — not  now  though — 
I  could  not  here — and  there  comes  Gustav — how  he  laughs." 

And  true  enough,  the  merry  sounds  of  his  voice  were  heard  through 
the  garden  as  he  approached ;  and  strangely  too,  tliey  seemed  to  grate  and 
jar  upon  my  ear  with  a  very  different  impression  from  what  before  they 
brought  to  me. 

Our  way  back  to  Brussels  led  again  through  the  forest,  which  now  was 
wrapped  in  the  shade,  save  where  the  moon  came  peeping  down  through 
the  leafy  branches,  and  falling  in  bright  patches  on  the  road  beneath. 
The  countess  spoke  a  little  at  first,  and  gradually  relapsed  into  perfect 
silence.  The  stillness  and  calm  about  seemed  only  the  more  striking  from 
the  hollow  tramp  of  the  horses,  as  they  moved  along  the  even  turf.  The 
air  was  mild  and  sweet,  and  loaded  with  that  peculiar  fragrance  which 
a  wood  exhales  after  nightfall ;  and  all  the  influences  of  the  time  and 
place,  were  of  that  soothing,  lulling  kind,  that  wraps  the  mind  in  a  state 
of  dreamy  reverie.  But  one  thought  dwelt  within  me.  It  was  of  her  who 
sat  beside  me,  her  head  cast  down,  and  her  arms  folded.  She  was  unhappy — 
some  secret  sorrow  was  preying  upon  that  fair  bosom — some  eating  care 
corroding  her  very  heart — a  vague,  shadowy  suspicion  shot  through  me, 
that  her  husband  might  have  treated  her  cruelly  and  ill ;  but  why  suspect 
such — was  not  everything  I  witnessed  the  very  reverse  of  such  a  fact? 
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What  could  surpass  the  mutual  kindliness  and  good  feeling  that  I  saw 
between  them — and  yet  their  dispositions  were  not  all  alike — she  seemed 
to  hint  as  much.  The  very  waywardness  of  his  temperament — the  in- 
cessant demand  of  his  spirit  for  change,  excitement,  and  occupation — how 
could  it  harmonize  with  her  gentle  and  more  constant  nature.  From  such 
thoughts  I  was  awakened  by  her  saying,  in  a  low,  faint  voice — 

^'  You  must  forget  what  I  said  to-night.  There  are  moments  when  some 
strong  impulse  will  force  the  heart  to  declare  the  long-buried  thoughts  of 
years — perhaps  some  secret  instinct  tells  us  that  we  are  near  to  those  who 
can  sympathise  and  feel  for  us — perhaps  these  are  the  overflowings  of 
grief,  without  which  the  heart  would  grow  full  to  bursting.  Whatever 
they  be,  they  seem  to  calm  and  soothe  us,  though  afterwards  we  may  sorrow 
for  having  indulged  in  them.     You  will  forget  it  all,  won't  you  ?'* 

"  I  will  do  my  best,*'  said  I,  timidly,  "  to  do  all  you  wish ;  but  I  can- 
not promise  you  what  may  be  out  of  my  power :  the  few  words  you  spoke 
have  never  left  my  mind  since — nor  can  I  say  when  I  shall  cease  to 
remember  them." 

<^  What  do  you  think,  Duischka  P**  said  the  count,  as  he  flung  away 
the  fragment  of  his  cigar,  and  turned  round  on  the  box.  ^<  What  do  you 
think  of  an  invitation  to  dinner  I  have  accepted  for  Tuesday  next?" 
"  Where,  pray  ?*'  said  she,  with  an  effort  to  seem  interested. 
^<  I  am  to  dine  with  my  worthy  friend  Van  Houdicamp,  Rue  de  Lacken» 
number  twenty-eight — a  very  high  mark,  let  me  tell  you — his  father  was 
burgomaster  at  Alost,  and  he  himself  has  a  great  sugar  bakery,  or  salt 
'  raSinerie,'  or  something  equivalent,  at  Scharbeck.'' 

"  How  can  you  find  any  pleasure  m  such  society,  Gustav  ?** 
*'  Pleasure,  call  you  it — delight  is  the  word.  I  shall  hear  all  the  gossip 
of  the  Bas  Ville— quite  as  amusing  I'm  certain  as  of  the  Place  and  the 
Boulevards ;  besides,  there  are  to  be  some  half  dozen  Echevins,  with 
wives  and  daughters,  and  we  shall  have  a  round  game  for  the  most  pa- 
triarchal stakes.     I  have  also  obtained  perniission  to  bring  a  friend — so 

you  see.  Monsieur  O'Leary " 

^'  I'm  certain,"  interposed  madame,  "  he  has  much  better  taste  than  to 
avail  himself  of  your  ofter." 

"  I'll  bet  my  life  on  it  he'll  not  refuse." 
"  I  say  be  will,"  said  the  lady. 

*^  I'll  wager  that  pearl  ring  at  Mertan's,  that  if  you  leave  him  to  him- 
self he  says  yes." 

"  Agreed,"  said  madame — "  I  accept  the  bet.  We  Poles  are  as""  great 
gamblers  as  yourself  you  see,"  added  she,  turning  to  me.  *'  Now,  mon- 
sieur, decide  the  question — will  you  dine  with  Von  Hottentot  on  Tuesday 
next,  or  with  me  ?" 

The  last  three  words  were  spoken  in  so  low  a  tone  as  made  me  actually 
suspect  that  my  imagination  alone  had  conceived  them. 
"  Well,"  cried  the  count,  *•  what  say  you  ?" 

« I  pronounce  for  the Hotel  de  France,"  said  I,  fearing  in  what 

words  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  lady. 

<<  Then  have  I  lost  my  bet,"  said  the  count,  laughing;  '^  and  worse  still, 
have  found  myself  mistaken  in  my  opinion." 

''And  I,"  said  madame,  in  a  faint  whisper,  ''have  won  mine,  and 
found  my  impressions  more  correct." 

Nothing  more  occurred  worth  mentioning  on  our  way  back ;  when  we 
reached  the  hotel  in  safety,  and  separated  with  many  promises  to  meet 
early  next  day. 

From  that  hour  my  intimacy  took  a  form  of  almost  friendship.    I 
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visited  the  count,  or  the  countess,  if  he  was  out,  every  morning ;  chatted 
over  the  news  of  the  day ;  made  our  plans  for  the  evening,  either  for 
Boitsfort  or  Lacken,  or  occasionally  the  alUe  verte^  or  the  theatre,  and 
sometimes  arranged  little  excursions  to  Antwerp,  Louvain,  or  Ghent. 

It  is  indeed  a  strange  thing  to  think  of  what  slight  materials  happiness 
is  made  up.  The  nest  that  encloses  our  greatest  pleasure  is  a  thing  of 
straws  and  feathers,  gathered  at  random  or  carried  towards  us  by  the 
winds  of  fortune.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  now  what  I  deemed  the  most 
delightful  period  of  my  whole  life,  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  I  should  name 
this.  In  the  first  place,  the  great  requisite  of  happiness  I  possessed — 
every  moment  of  my  whole  day  was  occupied ;  each  hour  was  chained 
to  its  fellow  by  some  slight  but  invisible  link ;  and  whether  I  was  ham- 
mering away  at  my  Polish  grammar,  or  sitting  beside  the  pianoforte 
while  the  countess  sang  some  of  her  country's  ballads,  or  listening  to 
legends  of  Poland  in  its  times  of  greatness,  or  galloping  along  at  her  side 
through  the  forest  of  Soignies,  my  mind  was  ever  full — no  sense  of 
weariness  or  ennui  ever  invaded  me ;  while  a  consciousness  of  a  change 
in  myself — I  knew  not  what  it  was — suggested  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and 
delight  I  cannot  account  for  or  convey ;  and  this  I  take  it — though  speaking 
in  ignorance  and  merely  from  surmise — this  I  suspect  is  something  like 
what  people  in  love  experience,  and  what  gives  them  the  ecstacy  of  the 
passion.  There  is  sufficient  concentration  in  the  admiration  of  the  loved 
object  to  give  the  mind  a  decided  and  firm  purpose,  and  enough  of  change 
in  the  various  devices  to  win  her  praise,  to  impart  the  charm  of  novelty. 
Now  for  all  this,  my  reader,  fair  or  false  as  she  or  he  may  be,  must  not 
suspect  that  any  thing  bordering  on  love  was  concerned  in  the  present 
case.  To  begin — ^the  countess  was  married,  and  I  was  brought  up  at  an 
excellent  school  at  Bangor,  where  the  catechism,  Welsh  and  English,  was 
flogged  into  me  until  every  commandment  had  a  separate  welt  of  its  own 
on  my  back.  No ;  I  had  taken  the  royal  road  to  happiness ;  I  was 
delighted  without  stopping  to  know  why,  and  enjoyed  myself  without 
ever  thinking  to  inquire  wherefore.  New  sources  of  information  and 
knowledge  were  opened  to  me  by  those  who]  possessed  vast  stores  of 
acquirement,  and  I  learned  how  the  conversation  of  gifted  and  accom- 
plished persons  may  be  made  a  great  agent  in  training  and  forming  the 
mind,  if  not  to  the  higher  walks  of  knowledge,  at  least  to  those  paths  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  life  is  spent,  and  where  it  imports  each  to  make 
the  road  agreeable  to  his  fellows.  I  often  said  to  you  I  was  not  in 
love — how  could  I,  under  the  circumstances  ? — but  still  I  own  that  the 
regular  verbs  of  the  Polish  grammar  had  been  but  dry  work,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  certain  irregular  glances  at  my  pretty  mistress  ;  nor  could  I  ever 
have  seen  my  way  through  the  difficulties  of  the  declensions  if  the  light 
of  her  eyes  had  not  lit  up  the  page,  and  her  taper  finger  pointed  out  the 
place. 

And  thus  two  months  flew  past,  during  which  she  never  even  alluded 
most  distantly  to  our  conversation  in  the  garden  [at  Boitsfort,  nor  did  I 
learn  any  one  particular  more  of  my  friends  than  on  the  first  day  of  our 
meeting.  Meanwhile  all  ideas  of  travelling  had  completely  left  me ;  and 
although  I  had  now  abundant  resources  in  my  banker's  hands  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  road,  I  never  once  dreamed  of  leaving  a  place  where  I 
felt  so  thoroughly  happy. 

Such  then  was  our  life,  when  I  began  to  remark  a  slight  change  in  the 
count's  manner — an  appearance  of  gloom  and  pre-occupation  which  seemed 
to  increase  each  day,  and  against  which  he  strove ,  but  in  vain,  to  combat, 
It  was  dear  something  had  gone  wrong  with  him,  but  I  did  not  dare  to 
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allude  to,  much  less  ask  him  on  the  subject.  At  last,  one  evening  just  as 
I  was  preparing  for  bed,  he  entered  my  dressing-room,  and,  closing  the 
door  cautiously  behind  him,  sat  down.  I  saw  that  he  was  dressed  as 
if  for  the  road,  and  looking  paler  and  more  agitated  than  usuaL 

"  O'Leary,"  said  he,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  I  am  come  to  place  in 
your  hands  the  highest  trust  a  man  can  repose  in  another — am  I  certain 
of  your  friendship  P*  I  shook  his  hand  in  silence,  and  he  went  on.  "  I 
must  leave  Brussels  to-night  secretly.  A  political  affair  in  which  the 
peace'  of  Europe  is  involved  has  just  come  to  my  knowledge  ;  the  govern- 
ment here  will  do  their  best  to  detain  me ;  orders  are  already  given  to 
delay  me  at  the  frontier — ^perhaps  send  me  back  to  the  capital ;  in  con- 
sequence I  must  cross  the  boundary  on  horseback,  and  reach  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle  by  to-morrow  evening.  Of  course  the  countess  cannot  i^ccompany 
me."  He  paused  for  a  second.  "  You  must  be  her  protector.  A  hun- 
dred rumours  will  be  afloat  the  moment  they  find  I  have  escaped,  and  as 
many  reasons  for  my  departure  announced  in  the  papers.  However,  I'm 
content  if  they  amuse  the  public  and  occupy  the  police,  and  meanwhile  I 
shall  obtain  time  to  pass  through  Prussia  unmolested.  Before  I  reach 
St.  Petersburg,  the  countess  will  receive  letters  from  me,  and  know 
where  to  proceed  to ;  and  I  count  on  your  friendship  to  remain  here  until 
that  time — a  fortnight,  three  weeks  at  farthest.     If  money  is  any  object 

to  you ^ 

*<  Not  in  the  least ;  I  have  far  more  than  I  want." 
"  Well,  then,  may  I  conclude  that  you  consent  ?" 
"  Of  course  you  may,"  said  I,  overpowered  by  a  rush  of  sensations  I 
must  leave  my  reader  to  feel,  if  it  has  ever  been  his  lot  to  have  been 
placed  in  such  circumstances,  or  to  imagine  for  me,  if  he  has  not. 

"  The  countess  is  of  course  aware " 

"  Of  every  thing,"  interrupted  he,  "  and  bears  it  all  admirably.  Much 
however  is  attributable  to  the  arrangement  with  you,  which  I  promised 
her  was  completed,  even  before  I  asked  your  consent — such  was  my  confi- 
dence in  your  friendship." 

"  You  have  not  deceived  yourself,"  was  my  reply,  while  I  puzzled  my 
brain  to  think  how  I  could  repay  such  proofs  of  his  trust.  *<  Is  there  any 
thing,  then,  morej^^said  I — "  can  you  think  of  nothing  in  which  I  may  be 
of  service?" 

'<  Nothing,  dear  friend,  nothing,"  said  he.  "  Probably  we  shall  meet  at 
St  Petersburg." 

"  Yes,  yes,*'  said  I ;  "  that  is  my  firm  intention." 
'<  That's  all  I  could  wish  for,"  rejoined  he.  <'  The  grand  duke  will  be 
delighted  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  your  friendship  has^  rendered  us, 
and  Potoski's  house  will  be  your  own."  So  saying,  he  embraced  me  most 
affectionately  and  departed,  while  I  sat  down  to  muse  over  the  singularity 
of  my  position,  and  wonder  if  any  other  man  was  ever  similarly  situated. 
When  I  proceeded  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  countess  the  next  momiqg, 
I  prepared  myself  to  witness  a  state  of  great  sorrow  and  depression.  How 
pleasantly  was  I  disappointed  at  finding  |her  gay — ^perhaps  gayer  than 
ever — and  evidently  enjoying  the  success  of  the  count's  scheme. 
n  "  Gustav  is  in  St.  iron  by  this,"  said  she,  looking  at  the  map;  "hell 
reach  Liege  two  hours  before  the  post ;  fresh  horses  then  will  bring  hjm 
rapidly  to  Battiste.  Oh,  here  are  the  papers.  Let  us  see  the  way  his 
departure  is  announced.  She  turned  over  one  journal  after  another  with- 
out finding  the  wlshed-for  paragraph,  until  at  last,  in  the  corner  of  the 
Handelsbad,  she  came  upon  the  following : — 
*' Yesterday  morning  an  express  reached  the  minister  for  the  home 
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afiairs,  that  the  celebrated  escrocy  the  Chevalier  Duguet,  whose  famous 
forgery  on  the  Neapolitan  bank  may  be  in  the  memory  of  our  readers, 
ivas  actually  practising  his  art  under  a  feigned  name  in  Brussels,  where, 
having  obtained  his  entree  among  some  respectable  families  of  the 
lower  town,  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  large  sums  of  money  under 
various  pretences ;  his  skill  at  play  is,  they  say,  the  least  of  his  many 
accomplishments." 

She  threw  down  the  paper  in  a  fit  of  laughter  at  these  words,    and 
called  out — "  Is  it  not  too  absurd.     That's  Gustav's  doing— any  thing  for 
a  quiz — no   matter  what.     He  once  got  himself  and   Prince  Carl  of 
Prussia  brought  up  before  the  police  for  hooting  the  king.** 
"  But  Duguet,"  said  I — "  what  has  he  to  do  with  Duguet  ?** 
**  Don't  you  see  that's  a  feigned  name,"  replied  she — "  assumed  by  him 
as  if  he  had  half  a  dozen  such.     Read  on,  and  you'll  learn  it  all." 
I  took  the  paper  and  continued  where  she  ceased  reading : — 
"  This  Duguet  is  then,  it  would  appear,  identical  with  a  very  well- 
known  Polish  Count  Czaroviski,  who,  with  his  lady,  have  been  passing 
some  weeks  at  the  Hotel  de  France.     The  police  have,  however,  received 
his  ^ signalement*  and  are  on  his  track." 

<^  But  why,  in  heaven's  name,  should  he  spread  such  an  odious  calumny 
on  himself?^  said  I. 

''  Dear  me,  how  very  simple  you  are.  I  thought  he  had  told  you  all. 
As  a  mere  escroCf  money  will  always  bribe  tlie  authorities  to  let  him  pass ; 
as  a  political  offender,  and  as  such  the  importance  of  his  mission  would  pro- 
claim him,  nothing  would  induce  the  officials  to  further  his  escape — their 
own  heads  would  pay  for  it.  Once  over  the  frontier,  the  '  ruse  wull  be 
discovered,  the  editors  obliged  to  eat  their  words  and  be  laughed  at, 
and  Gustav  receive  the  black  eagle  for  his  services.  But  see,  here's 
another." 

"  Among  the  victims  at  play  of  the  well-known  Chevalier  Duguet,  qt 
as  he  is  better  known  here,  the  Count  Czaroviski,  is  a  simple  Englishman 
resident  at  the  Hotel  de  France,  and  from  whom  it  seems  he  has  won 
every  louis-d'or  he  possessed  in  the  world.     This  miserable  dupe,  whose 

name  is  O'Learie,  or  O'Leary " 

At  these  words  she  leaned  back  on  the  sofa  and  laughed  immoderately. 
"  Have  you  then  suffered  so  deeply  ?"  said  she,  wiping  her  eyes — "  has 
Gustav  really  won  all  your  louis-d'ors  r" 

"  This  is  too  bad — ^far  too  bad,"  said  I ;  "  and  I  really  cannot  compre- 
hend how  any  intrigue  could  induce  him  so  far  to  asperse  his  character 
in  this  manner :  I  for  my  part  can  be  no  party  to  it." 

As  I  said  this,  my  eyes  fell  on  the  latter  part  of  the  paragraph,  which 
ran  thus : — 

"  This  poor  boy — ^for  we  understand  he  is  no  more — ^has  been  lured  to 
his  ruin  by  the  beauty  and  attraction  of  Madame  Czaroviski." 

I  crushed  the  odious  paper  without  venturing  to  see  more^  and  tore  it 
in  a  thousand  pieces,  and,  not  waiting  an  instant,  hurried  to  my  room  and 
seized  a  pen ;  burning  with  indignation  and  rage,  I  wrote  a  short  note  to 
the  editor,  in  which  I  not  only  contradicted  the  assertions  of  his  corres- 
pondent, but  offered  a  reward  of  a  hundred  louis  for  the  name  of  the 
person  who  had  invented  the  infamous  calumny. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  recovered  my  composure  sufficiently  to 
return  to  the  countess,  whom  I  now  found  greatly  excited  and  alarmed  at 
my  sudden  departure.  She  insisted  with  such  eagerness  on  knowing  what 
I  had  done,  that  I  was  obliged  to  confess  every  thing,  and  show  her  a 
copy  of  the  letter  I  had  already  despatched  to  the  editor.    She  grew  pale 
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as  death  as  she  read  it,  flushed  deeply,  and  then  became  pale  again,  while 
she  sank  back  faint  and  sick  into  a  chair. 

"  This  is  very  noble  conduct  of  yours,'*  said  she,  in  a  low,  hollow 
voice,  but  I  see  where  it  will  lead  to — Czaroviski  has  great  and  powerful 
enemies ;  they  will  become  yours  also.'' 

"Be  it  so,"  said  I,  interrupting  her.  "They  have* little  power  to 
injure  me — ^let  them  do  their  worst." 

"  You  forget  apparently,"  said  she,  with  a  most  bewitching  smile,  "that 
you  are  no  longer  free  to  dispose  of  your  own  liberty — that  as  my  pro- 
tector you  cannot  brave  dangers  and  difl[iculties  which  may  terminate  in  a 
prison." 

"  What  then  would  you  have  me  do  ?" 

"  Hasten  to  the  editor  at  once ;  erase  so' much  of  your  letter  as  refers 
to  the  proposed  reward ;  the  information  could  be  of  no  service  to  you  if 
attained — some  *  miserable,'  perhaps  some  spy  of  the  police,  the  slan- 
derer. What  could  you  gain  by  his  punishment  save  publicity  ?  A  mere 
denial  of  the  facts  alleged  is  quite  sufficient;  and  even  that,"  continued 
she,  smiling,  "how  superfluous  is  it  after  all:  a  week — ten  days  at 
farthest,  and  the  whole  mystery  is  unveiled.  Not  that  I  would  dissuade 
you  from  a  course  I  see  your  heart  is  bent  upon,  and  which  after  all  is  a 
purely  personal  consideration." 

"  Yes,*'  said  I,  after  a  pause,  "  I'll  take  your  advice :  the  letter  shall 
go  without  the  concluding  paragraph." 

The  calumnious  reports  on  the  count  prevented  madame*  dining  that 
day  at  table  tTkote^  and  I  remarked  as  I  took  my  place  at  table,  a  certain 
air  of  constraint  and  reserve  among  the  guests,  as  though  my  presence 
iiad  interdicted  the  discussion  of  a  topic  which  occupied  all  Brussels. 
Dinner  over,  I  walked  into  the  park  to  meditate  on  the  course  I  should 
pursue  under  present  circumstances,  and  deliberate  with  myself  how  far 
the  habits  of  my  former  intimacy  might  or  might  not  be  admissible  during 
her  husband's  absence.  The  question  was  solved  for  me  sooner  than  I 
anticipated ;  for  a  waiter  overtook  me  with  a  short  note  written  with  a 
pencil ;  it  ran  thus  : — 

"  They  play  the  Zauberflotte  to-night  at  the  opera ;  I  shall  go  at  eight 
perhaps  you  would  accept  a  seat  in  the  carriage.  - 

"  DUISCHKA." 

Whatever  doubts  I  might  have  conceived  about  my  conduct,  the 
manner  of  the  countess  at  once  dispelled  them.  A  tone  of  perfect  ease 
and  almost  sisterly  confldence  marked  her  whole  bearing ;  and  while  I  felt 
delighted  and  fascinated  by  the  freedom  of  our  intercourse,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  how  impossible  such  a  line  of  acting  would  have  been  in 
my  own  more  rigid  country,  and  to  what  cruel  calumnies  and  aspersions 
it  would  have  subjected '  her.  Truly,  thought  I,  if  they  manage  these 
things,  as  Sterne  says  they  do,  "  better  in  France,"  they  also  far  excel  in 
them  in  Poland ;  and  so  my  Polish  grammar,  and  the  canzonettes,  and 
the  drives  to  Boitsfort  all  went  on  as  usual,  and  my  dream  of  happiness, 
interrupted  for  a  moment,  flowed  on  again  in  its  /ormer  channel  with 
increased  force. 

A  fortnight  had  now  elapsed,  without  any  letter  from  the  count,  save  a 
few  hurried  lines  written  from  Magdeburg;  and  I  remarked  that  the 
countess  betrayed  at  times  a  degree  of  anxiety  and  agitation  I  had  not 
observed  in  her  before.  At  last  the  secret  cause  came  out.  We  were 
sitting  together  in  the  park,  eating  ice  after  dinner,  when  she  suddenly 
rose^  and  prepared  to  leave  the  place. 
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"  Has  any  thing  happened  to  annoy  you  P*  said  I  hurriedly.  <^  Why  are 
you  going  ?' 

"  I  can  bear  it  no  longer !"  cried  she,  as  she  drew  her  veil  down,  and 
hastened  forward,  and,  without  speaking  another  word,  continued  her  way 
towards  the  hotel.  On  reaching  her  apartments,  she  burst  into  a  torrent 
of  tears,  and  sobbed  most  violently. 

<*  What  is  it  T*  said  I,  maddened  by  the  sight  of  such  sorrow.  *<  For 
heaven's  sake  tell  me.     Has  any  one  dared ^ 

*'  No,  no,'*  replied  she,  wiping  the  tears  away  with  her  handkerchief; 
*<  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  b  the  state  of  doubt — of  trying,  harassing 
uncertainty  I  am  reduced  to  here,  is  breaking  my  heart  Don't  you  see 
that,  whenever  I  appear  in  public,  by  the  air  of  insufferable  impudence  of 
the  men,  and  the  still  more  insulting  looks  of  the  women,  how  they  dare 
to  think  of  me.  I  have  borne  it  as  weU  as  I  was  able  hitherto ;  I  can  do 
s6  no  longer." 

"  What !"  cried  I,  impetuously,  "  and  shall  one  dare  to ** 

'*  The  world  will  always  dare  what|may  be  dared  in  safety,"  interrupted 
she,  laying  her  hand  on  my  arm.  *<  They  know  that  you  could  not  make 
a  quarrel  on  my  account,  without  compromising  my  honour ;  and  such  an 
occasion  to  trample  on  a  poor  weak  woman  could  not  be  lost.  Well, 
well ;  Gustav  may  write  to-morrow  or  next  day.  A  little  more  patience ; 
and  it's  the  only  cure  for  these  evils." 

There  was  a  tone  of  angelic  sweetness  in  her  voice  as  she  spoke  these 
words  of  resignation,  and  never  did  she  seem  more  lovely  in  my  eyes. 

"  Now  then,  as  I  shall  not  go  to  the  opera,  what  shall  we  do  to  pass 
the  time.  You  are  tired — I  know  you  are — of  Polish  melodies  and 
German  ballads.  Well,  well ;  then  I  am.  Do  you  know  that  we  Poles 
are  as  great  gamblers  as  yourselves?  What  say  you  to  a  game  at 
picquet  ?" 

<*  By  all  means,"  said  I,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  any  thing  to  whUe 
away  the  hours  of  her  sorrowing. 

'<  Then  you  must  teach  me,"  rejoined  she,  laughing,  '<  for  I  don't  know 
it.  I'm  wretchedly  stupid  about  all  these  things,  and  never  could  learn 
any  game  but  ecartL 

^^  Then  ecart6  be  it,"  said  I :  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  I  had  arranged 
the  little  table^  and  down  we  sat  to  our  party. 

''  There,"  said  she,  laughing  and  throwing  her  purse  on  the  table.  *^  I 
can  only  afford  to  lose  so  much ;  but  you  may  win  all  that,  if  you're 
fortunate."  A  rouleau  of  louis  escaped  at  the  instant,  and  fell  about  the 
table. 

<*  Agreed,"  said  I,  indulging  the  quiz.  "  I  am  an  inveterate  gambler, 
and  play  always  high.     What  shall  be  our  stakes  ?" 

'<  Fifty,  I  suppose,"  said  she,  still  laughing :  *<  we  can  increase  our  bets 
afterwards." 

After  some  little  badinage^  we  each  placed  a  double  louis-d'or  on  the 
board,  and  began.  For  a  while  the  game  employed  our  attention ;  but 
gradually  we  fell  into  conversation,  the  cards  dropped  listlessly  from  our 
hands,  the  tricks  remained  unclaimed,  and  we  could  never  decide  whose 
turn  it  was  to  deal. 

"  This  wearies  you,  I  see,"  said  she :  "  perhaps  you'd  like  to  stop  ?" 

"  By  no  means,"  said  I.  "  I  like  the  game,  of  all  things."  This  I  said 
rather  because  I  was  a  considerable  winner  at  the  time,  than  from  any 
other  motive :  and  so  we  played  on  till  eleven  o'clock,  at  which  hour  I 
usually  took  my  leave  $  and  by  this  time  my  gains  had  increased  to  some 
seventy  louis. 
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"  Is  it  not  fortunate,'^  said  she,  laughing,  <<  that  eleven  has  struck  ? 
You'd  certainly  have  won  all  my  gold  ;  and  now  you  must  leave  off  in  the 
midst  of  your  good  fortune  :  and  so,  bon  soir,  et  a  revanche:* 

Each  evening  now  sawjour  little  party  at  ecartS  usurp  the  place  of  the 
drive  and  the  opera ;  and  though  our  successes  ran  occasionally  high  at 
either  side,  yet,  on  the  whole,  neither  was  a  winner,  and  we  jested  about 
the  impartiality  with  which  fortune  treated  us  both. 

At  last,  one  evening  eleven  struck  when  I  was  a  greater  winner  than 
ever,  and  I  thought  I  saw  a  little  pique  in  her  maimer  at  the  enormous 
run  of  luck  I  had  experienced  throughout. 

"  Come,"  said  she,  laughing,  <<  you  have  really  wounded  a  national 
feeling  in  a  Polish  heart — you  have  asserted  a  superiority  at  a  game  of 
skill.  I  must  beat  you:"  and  with  that  she  placed  five  louis  on  the 
table.  She  lost.  Again  the  same  stake  followed,  and  again  the  same 
fortune,  notwithstanding  that  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  avoid  winning — of 
course  without  exciting  her  suspicions. 

<<  And  so,'*  said  she,  as  she  dealt  the  cards,  <*  Ireland  is  really  so 
picturesque  as  you  say  ?" 

"Beautifully  so,"  replied  I,  as  warmed  up  by  a  favourite  topic,  I  launched 
forth  into  a  description  of  the  mountain  scenery  of  the  south  and  west ; 
the  rich  emerald  green  of  the  valleys,  the  wild  fant£istic  character  of  the 
mountains,  the  changeful  skies,  were  all  brought  up  to  make  a  picture  for 
her  admiration ;  and  she  did  indeed  seem  to  enjoy  it  with  the  highest  zest, 
only  interrupting  me  in  my  harangue  by  the  words,  "  Je  marque  U  Roi^** 
to  which  circumstance  she  directed  my  attention  by  a  sweet  smile,  and  a 
gesture  of  her  taper  finger.  And  thus  hour  followed  hour ;  and  already 
the  grey  dawn  was  breaking,  while  I  was  just  beginning  an  eloquent 
description  of  <<  The  Killeries,"  and  the  countess  suddenly  looking  at  her 
watch,  cried  out — 

"  How  very  dreadful !  only  think  of  three  o'clock  1" 
True  enough;  it  was  that  hour:  and  I  started  up  to  say  "Good-night,*' 
shocked  at  myself  for  so  far  transgressing,  and  yet  secretly  flattered  that 
my  conversational  powers  had  made  time  slip  by  uncounted. 

"  And  the  Irish  are  really  so  clever,  so  gifted  as  you  say  Y*  said  she,  as 
she  held  out  her  hand  to  wish  me  good-night. 

"  The  most  astonishing  quickness  is  theirs,"  replied  I,  half  reluctant  to 
depart :  "  nothing  can  equal  their  intelligence  and  shrewdness." 
"  How  charming !  Bon  soir"  said  she,  and  I  closed  the  door. 
What  dreams  were  mine  that  night !  What  delightful  visions  of  lake 
scenery,  and  Polish  countesses, — ^and  mountain  gorges,  and  blue  eyes, — of 
deep  ravines,  and  lovely  forms !  I  thought  we  were  sailing  up  Lough 
Corrib  ;  the  moon  was  up,  spangling  and  flecking  the  rippling  lake ;  the 
night  was  still  and  calm,  not  a  sound  save  the  cuckoo  was  heard  breaking 
the  silence ;  as  I  listened  I  started,  for  I  thought,  instead  of  her  wonted 
note,  her  cry  was  ever,  "  Je  marqtie  le  Rot  !" 

Morning  came  at  last ;  but  I  could  not  awake,  and  endeavoured  to  sink 
back  into  the  pleasant  realm  of  dreams,  from  which  daylight  disturbed  me. 
It  was  noon  when  at  length  I  succeed^  in  awaking  perfectly. 
"  A  note  for  monsieur,"  said  a  waiter,  as  he  stood  beside  the  bed. 
I  took  it  eagerly.  It  was  from  the  countess :  its  contents  were  these : — 

"  My  dear  Sib — A  hasty  summons  from  Count  Czaroviski  has  com- 
pelled me  to  leave  Brussels  without  wishing  you  good-by,  and  thanking 
you  for  all  your  polite  attentions.  Pray  accept  these  hurried  acknow- 
ledgments, and  my  regret  that  circumstances  do  not  enable  me  to  visit 
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Ireland,  in  which,  from  your  description,  I  must  ever  feel  the  deepest 
interest. 

'^  The  count  sends  his  most  affectionate  greetings. 

"  Yours  ever  sincerely, 

<<  DUISCHKA  CZAROVISKI  U^C  GCTZLAFF." 

''  And  is  she  gone  ?"  said  J,  starting  up  in  a  state  of  frenzy. 
,    ^*  Yes,  sir,  she  started  at  four  o'clock.^ 

'*  By  what  road  ?"  cried  I,  determined  to  follow  her  on  tlie  instant. 

^^  Louvain  was  the  first  stage." 

In  an  instant  I  was  up,  and  dressed;  in  ten  minutes  more  I  was 
rattling  over  the  pavi  to  my  banker's. 

"  I  want  three  hundred  Napoleons — at  once,"  said  I  to  the  clerk. 

"Examine  Mr.  0*Leai-y*s  account,*'  was  the  dry  reply  of  the 
functionary. 

"  Over-drawn  by  fifteen  hundred  francs,**  said  the  other. 

<<  Over-drawn  ?  impossible  !**  cried  I,  thunderstruck.  "  I  had  a  credit 
of  six  hundred  pounds.** 

**  Which  you  drew  out  by  cheque  this  morning,"  said  the  clerk.  "  Is 
not  that  your  hand- writing?" 

"  It  is,*'  said  I,  faintly,  as  I  recognised  my  own  scrawl,  dated  the 
evening  before. 

I  had  lost  above  seven  hundred,  and  had  not  a  sous  left  to  pay  post- 
horses. 

I  sauntered  back  sadly  to  "  The  France,"  a  sadder  man  than  ever  in  my 
life  before :  a  thousand  tormenting  thoughts  were  in  my  brain ;  and  a 
feeling  of  contempt  for  myself,  somehow,  occupied  a  very  prominent 
place.  Well,  well ;  it's  all  past  and  gone  now,  and  I  must  not  awaken 
buried  griefs. 

I  never  saw  the  count  and  countess  again ;  and  though  I  have  since 
that  been  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  grand  duke  seems  to  liave  forgotten 
my  services,  and  a  very  pompous-looking  porter  in  a  bear-skin  did  not 
look  exactly  the  kind  of  person  to  whom  I  should  wish  to  communicate 
my  impression  "  about  Count  Potoski's  house  being  my  own."  j 
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A   DR£AM» 
PBOX  THE  QBBBK  OF  Bl02f* 

The  tall  and  lovely  Cjpris  as  I  slept 

Drew  near  my  couch ;  in  her  white  hand  she  led 
Her  heaateous  hoy,  whose  bashful  eyes  were  kept 

Still  on  the  ground^  and  thus  the  goddess  said : 
To  thee^  oh,  well-beloved  swain^  I  bring 
My  infant  Eros ;  teach  him  how  to  sing ! 

She  spoke  and  vanished.     I,  alas !  began 
To  teach  the  urchin  apt  our  rustic  lays.— 
How  Hermes  gave  the  lute  in  mythic  days ; 

Athena  the  soft  lute,  and  forest  Pan 
The  unequal  reeds ;  and  how  the  shepherds  praise 

Apollo  for  the  harp ;  that  done,  the  child 

Tossed  his  superior  head  in  scorn,  and  smiled. 

And  lo !  the  little  egotist  broke  forth 

And  sang  to  me  of  love  ;  and  deftly  taught 
Of  mortal  loves,  and  those  of  upper  birth. 
And  of  his  mother's  acts  in  heaven  and  earth. 

In  sooth,  what  wonder  that  I  soon  forgot 
All  I  had  told  him,  while  the  strain  he  sung 
Still  vibrates  on  my  heart  and  on  my  tongue  I 


OnV.    TO    BACCHUS* 
HOBACS. 

I  saw — ^believe  it  all ! — I  saw,  one  day, 

Bacchus  repeating,  among  crags  far  distant. 
Verses,  and  crowding  nymphs  that  learned  the  lay. 
While  goat-footed  satyrs,  quick-eared,  listened  I 
Huzza,  huzza  I — my  mind  is  trembling  yet 
With  recent  dread ;  and  all  my  soul,  replete 

With  the  inspiring  god. 
Tumultuous  feels  a  thousand  ecstacies.' 
Huzza! — ^yet  spare  me — let  me  be  at  ease. 
Thou,  dreaded  for  thy  ivy-wreathed  rod  1 

'Tis  given  to  me  to  sing 
The  wanton  Bacchanalian  priestesses. 

And  the  wine-fountain  spring. 

And  milky-flowing  rills. 
And  evermore  the  honey  that  distils 

From  hollow  trunks  of  trees. 
Mine  to  the  added  blazon  and  the  pride 
Of  all  the  heavens  in  her,  thy  starry  bride ; 
And  Pentheus*  palace  ruined,  and  the  fall 
Of  the  stern  Thracian  king,  Lycurgus  old. 
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Tib  thine  to  hold 

Dominion  of  all  rivers,  and  of  all 

The  hroad  Barbaric  Sea ;  thou,  moist  with  wine^ 

On  thy  exclusive  mountains,  'mid  the  hair 
Of  Thracian  maidens,  harmless  dost  entwine 

The  knotted  vipers ;  thou,  when  through  the  air 
The  cohort  of  the  giants  rushed  to  scale 
The  kingdom  of  thy  fathef,  didst  assail. 
And  drive  with  lion  teeth  and  talons  out 
Rhcecus  *thwart  the  sky  with  fearful  rout. 
Though  deemed  more  suited  to  the  dances  light. 

And  jocund  sport  and  play. 
And  insufficient  for  the  mortal  fight 

Yet  then  thou  didst  display 
A  common  soul  for  either  game ;  and  thus, 
Waeging  his  gentle  tail,  old  Cerberus 
All  mnocently  gazed  on  thy  return. 

And  with  his  triple  tongue  did  greet 
Thy  legs  and  feet — 
Advancing  glorious  with  thy  golden  horn  I 


THE   GARDENS   OF   ARMIDIA. 
FROM   THB  OBRTJIALEMMB  OP  TASSO. 

These  passed ;  they  see  the  garden  beautiful. 

With  verdant  glades  and  crystal  ponds  and  founts. 

And  silvery,  sighing  waterfalls  that  lull 
The  listening  ear ;  rare  trees,  and  flowers,  and  plants* 

And  leafy  branching  bowers,  and  grottos  cool. 
And  valleys  in  the  shade,  and  sunny  mounts — 

All  the  more  wonderful,  that  none  may  guess 

The  power  which  framed  such  passing  loveliness. 

So  was  the  cultured  with  the  savage  blent. 

So  rare  the  unison  of  every  part. 
That  nature  seemed,  in  site  and  ornament. 

To  imitate  h'er  imitator,  art. 
The  mild  pure  air  and  cloudless  skies  gave  scent 

And  beauty  to  the  flowers ;  no  storms  might  hurt 
The  unshaken  trees,  which  bore  exhaustless  there 
Perennial  blooms  and  fruits  for  ever  fair. 

When  the  fruit  fell  another  quickly  sprung. 
Hid  by  the  self-same  leaf;  beside  the  old 

Grew  the  young  fig ;  the  mellow  apple  hung. 
With  its  smooth  rind  alternate  green  and  gold  ; 

The  teeming  vine  her  fertile  tendrils  ilung 

Beneath  the  weight  they  scarcely  might  uphold  ; 

The  grapes  were  here  unripe,  and  there  they  grew. 

Swelling  implete  with  bacchanalian  dew. 

The  merry  birds  beneath  the  greenwood  shade 
Sung  loving  songs ;  the  boughs  and  leaves  were  stirred 

By  the  sofl  wind  that  gently  blew,  and  played 
Upon  the  waters  with  a  sweet  accord ; 

And  when  the  songsters  paused,  loud  answer  made. 
Sinking  anon  when  these  again  were  heard : 

Thus,  were  it  chance  or  art,  the  very  breeze 

Jouned  in  these  strange  and  varied  harmonies. 
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With  many-coloured  plumes  and  purple  bill, 

A  wondrous  bird  amidst  the  others  sung 
Her  amorotis  lays  with  clear  and  blithesome  trill. 

In  sounds  like  accents  of  the  human  tongue ; 
And  so  much  did  she  talk,  so  strange,  that  still 

Her  feathered  fellows  round  in  silence  hung 
Upon  her  strains — there  came  no  watery  hum 
From  the  hushed  wares,  and  Zephyr's  voice  was  dumb. 

She  sung— ^<<  behold  the  budding  rose  that  steals 

At  first  into  the  day  with  blushing  mien ; 
In  her  young  modesty  she  half  conceals 

And  half  unfolds  her  charms,  when  scantest  seen 
Ever  most  fur ;  till,  bolder,  she  unveils 

Them  all  abroad,  then  fkdes  her  beauteous  sheen ; 
She  seems  no  more  the  flower  that  paramours  ^ 

And  maidens  cull  to  deck  the  nuptial  bowers. 

**  Thus  in  a  day  the  bud  and  blossom  pass 

Of  mortal  life,  to  perish  in  the  tomb. 
Joyless  and  withering  like  the  levelled  grass. 

Then  take  the  rose  of  love  while  in  its  bloom  \ 
Short  is  our  little  day  of  years — alas  I 

'Tis  past  on  ere  we  can  believe  it  come. 
Pluck,  while  ye  may,  the  lovely  rose,  and  moved 
With  mutual  bliss,  oh  1  love  and  be  beloved  1'* 

She  ceased  her  descant,  and  amid  the  groves 
The  warbling  birds  renew  their  glad  assent : 

In  soft  caresses  sighed  the  turtie  doves ; 

All  living  things  in  pairs  sequestered  went 
*Mid  oaks  and  laurels,  where,  o'er  lone  alcoves, 
A  thousand  trees  their  mingled  shadows  bent ; 

A  charm  was  round  the  spot,  and  warmly  wove 

Soft  spells  of  gay  voluptuousness  and  love. 


A   PICTUSE. 
VBOM  THK  JOCBLTR  OF  LAXABTXNB. 

This  eveninr,  by  the  hearth-fire  blazing  bright, 
I  gazed  on  Lawrence  in  the  cheerful  li^t 
Back  from  his  face  reflected,  while  the  child 
Sat  on  the  ground,  and  gazed  and  guly  smiled 
On  a  young  fawn — ^his  nivourite  fawn  that  lay 
Close  couched  between  his  feet  in  quiet  play. 
Methought  I  never  yet  saw  aught  so  fair 
In  simple  beauty  as  that  harmless  pair. 

Its  slight  1^  bent  beneath  its  downy  breast. 
The  petted  creature  laid  itself  to  rest. 
As  in  its  grassy  pasture,  where  the  breeze 
Blew  all  the  day ;  and  thus,  between  his  knees, } 
In  all  the  sweet,  bold  confidence  of  love. 
It  turned  its  pure  intelligent  eye  above  ^ 
To  gaze  on  his,  and  with  complacent  mien 
Ate  the  young  sprouts  of  willows  from  between 
His  deHcate  &ig«rB ;  and,  when  all  was  done. 
Stretched  up  its  grateful  head  to  rest  upon 
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His  shoulder ;  and  contented  with  its  place« 
Looked  with  a  happy  triumph  in  mj  face. 
And  gently  rude  in  its  voluptuous  joy^ 
Nibbled  the  auburn  ringlets  of  the  boy. 


THE  DAVPBnr. 
A  SToaT  raoK  %■■  pmascH  w  anuiroBB, 

Hear  a  tale  of  those  merry  old  times  that  are  gone : 
'Tis  of  Richard,  a  troubadour,  yontiiful  and  bald. 

The  favourite  of  Charies,  Loms,  Philip,  or  J<^-^ 
But  which  of  these  monarchs  has  neyer  been  told. 

The  birth  of  a  dauphin  was  solemnized  once ; 
Our  Richard  at  Blois  was  then  making  a  stay. 

And  there  he  first  learned  the  good  fortune  of  France  % 
Come,  sing  for  your  monarch  in  ode  or  in  lay^ 
Sing,  merry  troubadour,  troubadour  gay  1 

Back  he  came,  harp  in  hand,  to  the  royal  aaloon, 

And  every  one  said-~make  a  song  for  the  birth : 
So  then  he  gave  thanks  to  the  virgin,  and  soon 

A  song  on  the  dauphin  came  duteously  forth. 
The  song  was  applauded  and  so  was  his  mien. 

And  the  ladies  around  were  heard  softly  to  say, 
Admiring  his  air,  he's  a  man  for  a  queen ; 

Sing  for  your  monarch  in  ode  or  in  lay^^ 

Sing,  merry  troubadour,  troubadour  gay ! 

When  the  song  was  got  over  he  ran  to  the  church ; 
For  what  ?  for  a  confessor ;  listen  and  learn ! 

He  met  a  fat  gray-bearded  monk  in  the  porch, 
A  censor  of  manners,  unbending  and  stern. 
Ah !  sain  me  and  save  me !  peroQtion  is  such-* 
I  had  always  objections  to  travel  that  way. 

*<  Why,  what  have  you  done  ? — loved  the  ladies  too  much ; 
Sing  for  your  monarch  in  ode  or  in  lay — 
Sing,  merry  troubadour,  troubadour  gay  ! 

'*  To  my  bane,  I'm  too  dearly  belov'd,"  said  the  youth: 
**  Son,  speak  me  no  riddle — what  means  thy  mischance? 

Say,  what  nast  committed?" — "committed,  in  truth, 
A  sin  of  some  size,  sir — a  dauphin  of  France. 

**  ThouVt  a  favourite  at  court,"  said  the  monk,  as  he  grew 
More  calm  from  the  shock  of  his  sudden  dismay ; 

•'  Provide  us,  your  friends,  with  an  abbey  or  two. 
And  sing  for  your  monarch  in  ode  or  in  lay- 
Sing,  merry  troubadour,  troubadour  gay  I 

"For  one  or  two  princes,"  the  father  proceeds, 

"  One  need  not  be  danmed  altogether,  my  son: 
Tell  over  five  aves  and  so  many  creeds. 

And — speak  of  our  order  at  times  by  the  throne.** 
Brave  Richard  absolved,  then  returned  to  his  place. 

And  his  love  for  the  boy  was  exceeding,  they  say ; 
So  God  save  our  king's  long  legitimate  race  1 

And  sing  for  your  monarch  in  ode  or  in  lay—. 

Sing,  merry  troubadour^  troubadour  gay  I 
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H  E  »        NAME. 

YiCTOKiroao. 

A  li1y*s  pure  perfume ;  a  halo's  light ; 

The  £venu3g's  voices  mingling  soft  above ; 
The  hour's  mysterious  farewell  in  its  flight ; 

The  plaintive  story  told 
By  a  dear  friend  who  grieves»  yet  is  consoled ; 

The  sweet  soft  murmur  of  a  kiss  of  love ; 

The  Scarf,  seven-tintedi  which  the  Hurricane 
Leaves  in  the  clouds,  a  trophy  to  the  sun  ; 
The  well-remembered  tone 
Which,  scarcely  hoped  for,  meets  the  ear  again ; 
The  pore  wish  of  a  virgin  heart ;  the  beam 
That  hovers  o'er  an  infant's  earliest  dream ; 

The  voices  of  a  distant  choir;  the  sighs 
That  fabulous  Memnon  breathed  of  yore  to  greet 

The  coming  dawn ;  the  tone  whose  murmurs  rise^ 
Then,  with  a  cadence  tremulous,  expire ; — 

These,  and  all  else  the  spirit  dreams  or  sweet. 
Are  not  so  sweet  as  her  sweet  name,  oh  lyre ; 

Pronounce  it  very  softly,  like  a  prayer  j 
Yet,  be  it  heat'd,  the  burden  of  the  song: 

Ah !  let  it  be  a  sacred  light  to  shine 

In  the  ditii  fane ;  the  secret  word,  which  there^ 

Trembles  for  ever  on  one  fiuthful  tongue. 
In  the  lone,  shadowy  silence  of  the  shrine. 

But  oh !  or  ere,  in  words  of  flame, 
My  muse,  unmindful,  with  the  meaner  crowd 
Of  names,  by  worthless  pride  revealed  aloud. 

Should  dare  to  blend  the  dear  and  honoured  name 
By  fond  affection  set  apart, 
And  hidden,  like  a  treasure  in  my  heart ; 

My  strwn,  soft  syllabled,  should  meet  the  ear 
Like  sacred  music  heard  upon  the  knees  ; 
The  air  should  vibrate  to  its  harmonies. 
As  if  light  hovering  in  the  atmosphere. 
An  angel,  viewless  to  the  mortal  eye. 
With  his  fine  pinions  shook  it,  rustling  nigh. 

Cork,  1842. 
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TRAVELS   AND   TRAVELLERS/ 


Lady  Chatterton-^Clifton   Paris — The    TraveUing  Physician — Change   for  the 

American  Notes. 


In  this  age  of  vagabondagef  when 
every  one  travels,  and  more  still,  when 
every  one  writes  a  book  on  his  wan> 
derings,  we  must  not  only  expeot  to 
find  that  the  highways  of  the  world 
are  somewhat  overtrodden,  hut  also* 
that  for  lack  of  newer  matter  and 
more  interesting  topics,  the  tourists 
have  been  obliged  to  fall  back  upon 
their  personal  adventures,  making 
their  own  little  circle  of  experiences 
the  burden  of  their  book :  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  we  take  up  a  volume 
of  modern  travels,  not  expecting  to 
discover  any  new  views  in  the  state  of 
politics,  religion,  literature,  or  the 
fine  arts,  in  the  described  countries, 
but  simply  the  res  gesta  of  the  book- 
writer  with  custom-house  officers, 
commissionaires,  and  passport-people ; 
their  bill  of  fare  at  the  hotel,  and 
their  score  at  parting ;  some  few,  and 
generally  speaking,  not  very  profound 
observations  on  national  character ; 
the  ordinary  proportion  of  rechauffie 
anecdote;  a  story — now  grave,  now 
humorous — told  by  the  postillion;  a 
small  sprinkling  of  well-known  names  ; 
an  odd  chapter  of  scenery  and  im- 
pressions, et  vaila  I  your  book  of 
travels. 

The  only  variety  this  walk  of  litera- 
ture— for  it  has  regularly  become  such 
— presents,  is  in  the  character  and  po- 
sition of  the  traveller  himself.  We 
expect,  and  find,  prettier  writing  and 
more  refined  sentiments  among  the 
lady  voyagers ;  while  the  sterner  sex 
favour  us  occasionally  with  certain 
inklings  of  their  home  politics  and 
prejudices,  while  discussing  the  acts 
of  Louis  Philippe,  or  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

He  would  undoubtedly  seem  a  bold 
man  who,  in  the  present  state  of  things. 


would  announce  a  volume  of  travels, 
purporting  to  be  a  tour  from  Liver- 
pool to  Dover,  taking  Birmingham 
and  London  en  route,  giving  us  all 
the  details  of  the  railroad,  the  stationst 
the  hot  coffee  at  day-break,  and  the 
cold  luncheon  at  noon;  with  occa- 
sional digressions  upon  factory  and 
poor-law  questions,  foundries  and  fur- 
naces :  and  then  making  up  the  body 
of  his  work  on  the  great  metropolis, 
with  a  narrative  of  his  hotel,  and  the 
fat  waiter,  and  the  gentleman  at  No. 
8,  who  played  the  key  bugle,  and 
walked  in  his  sleep ;  and  so  on.  But 
after  all,  bating  that  Stafford  and 
Wolverton,  Coventry  and  Tring,  are 
somewhat  more  familiar  to  our  ears 
and  tongues  than  Montreuil  and  St. 
Omer,  Amiens  and  Abbeville,  b  not 
the  road  to  Paris  as  well  known  and  as 
hackneyed  as  any  in  the  empire  ?  Who 
is  th^re,  and  whose  wife  is  there,  who 
has  not  journeyed  it  in  coupe  or  extra 
post,  in  malle  or  diligence  ?  who  has 
not  sported  his  ten-pound  note  and  his 
bad  French  at  Meurice*s  ?  who  has  not 
dined  at  Very*8.  And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Belgium :  in  every  part,  from 
Ostende  to  Leige,  from  Antwerp  to  the 
frontier  of  Prussia,  there  is  one  flood- 
tide  of  English  of  every  rank  and  class 
— bankers  and  bagmen,  lords,  cheese- 
mongers, swindlers,  levanters,  horse- 
dealers,  members  of  parliament,  pic- 
ture-buyers half-pays,  widows,  and 
dissenting  clergymen — all  mixed  up 
inextricably  together,  and  conveying, 
doubtless,  very  singular  impressions  of 
the  land  from  which  they  emanate. 
The  result  is,  that  the  Continent 
swarms  with  our  countrymen:  and 
from  Spitzbergen  to  Switzerland  there 
is  no  escaping  them.  This  at  first 
blush  might  seem  a  reason  against  the 
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ten-thousand-tixnes-told  tale  of  a  trip  to 
FraDce — six  weeks  in  Holland — a 
summer  in  Germany — a  winter  in 
Italy;  but  a  little  consideration  will 
show  the  reverse  to  be  the  case :  and  it 
is  exactly  to  meet  this  universal  mania 
for  rambling,  such  books  as  we  speak 
of  are  written,  sold,  and  read.  As  in 
the  peninsular  war,  the  subalterns  of 
our  army  never  knew  the  result  of 
movements  in  which  they  formed  part, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Times  from 
England^  which  informed  them  that 
they  had  gained  an  important  victory 
— taken  cannon,  prisoners,  &c. ;  so 
your  common  traveller  is  never  sure 
of  his  impressions  till  confirmed  by 
Messieurs  and  Mesdames  Tennent  and 
TroUope,  Jameson,  Quin  and  Com- 
pany. He  goes  forth  to  spend  money 
be  road-sick  and  sea-sick — speak  un- 
intelligible French,  and  be  cheated; 
he  comes  home  to  read  of  where  he 
has  been,  and  make  himself  strong 
upon  France,  or  Holland,  or  the 
Rhine.  For  ourselves,  John  Murray 
is  all  we  care  for  as  a  road-book.  Let 
us  know  the  miles  before  us,  and  the 
road,  and  we  answer  for  it  that  we 
shall  find  wherewithal  to  amuse  us, 
even  without  a  roguish  commissionaire 
to  point  Uie  way.  We  are,  however, 
very  far  from  dictating  to  others; 
and  the  more  as  our  table  at  this 
moment  presents  us  with  an  array  of 
volumes  of  a  very  different  order, 
and  well  calculated  to  lighten  many  an 
hour  at  home,  and  give  added  zest  to 
many  a  day  abroad :  and  first  to  begin 
let  us  open  Lady  Chatter  ton. 

Lady  Chatterton's  pleasant  books 
have  already  met  the  meed  of  our 
approval  in  this  journal,  and  we  are 
happy  to  have  another  opportunity  of 
confirming  this  favourable  award. 

Her  journey  southward  from  Paris 
took  her  through  a  most  interesting 
portion  of  France,  by  Orleans,  Poic- 
tiers,  and  Angouleme,  to  Bourdeaux, 
along  which  she  lightens  the  way  by 
many  a  sparkling  passage  and  some 
interesting  memoranda  of  the  ancient 
chateaux  of  the  land.  From  Bour- 
deaux she  proceeds  to  visit  Blanquefort, 
the  once  residence  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince;  nor  do  we  think  we 
can  more  favourably  introduce  our 
authoress  to  our  readers  than  in  her 
sketch  of  the  castle. 

"  I  have  suffered  much  from  head- 


ache since  we  came  here,  and  did  not 
feel  equal  to  a  long  rumbling  drive 
on  the  pavi,  but  still  I  wished  to 
see  either  the  castle  of  La  Brede  or 
Blanquefort, — two  excursions  on  differ- 
ent sides  of  the  town.  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  passed  some  of  the  latter  days 
of  his  life  at  Blanquefort ;  and  Mon- 
tesquieu wrote  his  *  Esprit  des  Lois' 
at  the  Chateau  de  La  Brede,  they  are 
both  about  two  hours*  drive  from  Bour- 
deaux :  but  that  to  La  Brede  is  said  to 
be  the  prettier.  Now,  the  Black  Prince 
has,  by  far,  greater  attractions  for  me, 
besides  it  seems  a  much  less  frequented 
excursion.  We  should  be  able  to  get 
an  excellent  dinner,  all  the  guides  said, 
at  the  restaurant  of  La  Brede ;  but  there 
was  none  they  knew  of  at  the  little 
village  De  Blanquefort;  and  its  yery 
name  even  does  not  occur  in  a  guide 
book  of  five  hundred  and  seventy  pages, 
which  we  unluckily  bought.  Many  of 
the  coachmen  were  equally  ignorant. 
All  this  decided  us  in  its  favour; 
and  so  off  we  went  in  the  nicest  little 
carriage  I  ever  entered,  calling  it- 
self a  fiacre ;  but  the  only  thing  that 
betrayed  its  avocation,  was  its  No. 
32.  "^It  appeared  perfectly  new  both 
outside  and  in ;  its  form,  that  of  a 
Brougham,  with  beautiful  silk  linings, 
spring-cushions,  two  handsome  grey 
horses  in  excellent  condition,  and  a 
smart,  gentlemanlike  driver — in  short, 
our  equipage  was  quite  perfect,  and  so 
was  our  excursion.  We  passed  near 
the  pretty  villages  of  Le  Bouscat, 
Brouges,  and  Ezzines,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  road  were  innumerable 
villas,  with  gardens  full  of  standard 
roses  and  fine  orange-trees  in  full 
bloom.  The  oastle  of  Blanquefort  is 
not  situated  so  high  as  I  had  expected 
from  James's  description,  for  we  cer- 
tainly could  not  see  the  windings  of  the 
river  from  it,  but  we  had  a  lovely  yiew 
over  the  fertile  plains  of  Bourdeaux, 
with  the  striking  spires  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  the  heights  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  covered  with  fine 
woods,  villas,  and  pine-trees.  The  old 
chateau  itself  stands  in  a  little  valley 
below  the  village.  How  picturesque 
and  interesting  are  its  ancient  walls  I 
Besides  having  been  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  Black  Prince,  Blanquefort 
is  said  to  be  the  last  place  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  which  held  out 
for  the  English.  The  whole  form  may 
be  perfectly  traced,  with  the  outward 
moat  and  towers.  Some  of  the  rooms 
even  are  in  good  preservation ;  the 
mouldings  of  the  windows,  the  corbels, 
and  ceilings  beautifully  carved.  We 
could  clearly  distinguish  the  English 
leopard  in  many  places,  and,  I  think. 
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Prince  of  Wales's  feathers  on  some 
parts  of  the  waDs.  The  stone  is  of  a 
yellowish  white  hue,  and  looks  so  fresh 
and  new,  that  one  mi^ht  almost  fanoy 
some  of  tho  ornaments  to  liave  but 
just  come  out  of  the  sculptor's  hand: 
yet  the  ivv,  wild  fig,  honeysuckles,  and 
vines,  wnich  overshadow  tho  ruined 
towers,  and  cluster  in  graceful  frstoons 
round  the  carved  windows  and  broken 
staircases,  give  them  a  venerable 
appearance.  It  is,  however,  so  very 
well  and  solidly  built,  diat  time  alone 
could  not  have  worked  the  desolation 
which  now  reigns.  We  heard  that  one 
of  the  largest  houses  at  Blanquefort 
was  built  of  stones  taken  from  our 
Edward's  palace," 

At  length  the  wished-for  object  of 
her  ramble,  the  *' lofty  Pyrenees,"  ap- 
pear in  sight,  and  we  feel  warmed  by 
the  increasing  energy  of  her  style,  as 
the  character  of  the  scenery  changes 
before  her. 

'*  Bayonn^. — Evening,— ^otel  St, 
Etienne.  The  last  three  hours  of  our 
drive  was  through  very  lovely  scenery. 
The  Pyrenees  w^re  but  dimly  visible 
in  the  distant  base,  but  here  and 
there  a  blue  sununit  peeped  above  the 
light  clouds,  and  still  further^  a  snow- 
capped peak  glistened  through  them. 
There  was  Bomething,  in  these  myste- 
rious outUnea  which  enchanted  me, 
even  more  than  if  we  had  obtained  a 
clear  and  uninterrupted  view  of  our 
new  friends — friends  I  trust  they  will 
be,  for  I  know  of  nolhing  in  inanimate 
nature  to  which  we  get  so  much 
attached  as  mountains.  We  soon  learn 
their  forms  and  names  by  heart.  Then 
the  distinet  and  near  views  were  beau- 
tiful—the sea,  the  Bay  of  Biscay  was 
on  our  right,  bounding  a  woody  plain, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  road,  the  plane, 
the  tulip,  and  cork-tree  frequently 
occur,  telling  of  new  regions  and 
southern  lands;  and  vines,  trellised 
over  whole  fieldiiy  form  an  umbrageous 
roof  to  Ittdian-€ern,  which  grows  be- 
neath. Then  we  passed  by  httle  clear 
lakes,  and  dells,  and  abrupt  heights^ 
and  scenes  which  suddenly  transferred 
us  in  imagination  to  an  old  English 
park,  with  its  giant  oaks  and  lordly 
fern,  looking  wud,  yet  so  aristooratic, 
that  we  g^ed  through  a  break  in  the 
forest,  almost  expectiog  to  see  the  old 
manor-house;  but  a  distant  mountain 
appeared  instead,  and  the  eye  travelled 
far  over  vine-clad  plains ;  and  Spanish- 
featured  peasants,  earts  drawn  by  oxen, 
and  the  smell  of  the  wild  heliotrope,  told 
us  that  we  were  far  sooth.'   And  in  this 


town  every  Ihitig  tells  Uiat  we  fere  very 
near  Spain.  Theshops,  the  hoftels,  haVe 
Spanish  as  well  as  French  rfgn*;  and 
the  old  arcades  and  highly-ornilmented 
houses  have  quite  a  Spanish  air.  The 
low,  old-fashioned  arcades,  the  dress 
and  look  of  the  people — the  language, 
all  announce  a  frontier  town." 

Lady  Chatterton  well  remarks, 
that  as  great  beauty  of  scenery  seems 
to  paralyze  the  power  of  s^etchii^g, 
so  great  interest  in  a  sul^ect  inter- 
feres with  description;  and  eo  k 
is,  the  dissatisfaction  felt  at  our 
inability  to  convey  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  our  sensations  throws  a 
damper  on  our  efforts,  and  'we  prefer 
this  unmutilated  enjoyment  even  io 
ourselves,  lest  in  oarticipaiing'  them 
with  others,  we  should  destroy  the 
illusion  they  have  ereated.  ... 

We  pass  over  a  legend  too  long  f»r 
insertion^  but  which,  gracefully  and 
well  told,  will  amply  .repay  perusal,  to 
reach  a  spot  we  have  always  loVed — 
one  of  the  sweetest  in  a  sweet  coafi- 
try,  and,  whether  for  climate,  situa- 
tion, or  scenery,  having  ho  rival — 
Pau,  We  are  sorry  for  once — it  is 
only  once — to  observe,  that  a  most 
pleasant  chapter  opens  with  ooe  of 
those  blemishes  we  have  stigmatized 
at  the  commencement  of  this  paper. 
Far  from  us  be  the  thought,  to  un- 
dervalue the  affection  of  one  of  God's 
creatures  —  the  humblest  and  the 
meanest :  we  treasure  love  too  dearly 
to  reject  it,  though  it  beam  from  tho 
soft  eye  of  a  spaniel,  or  show  itself  in 
the  gambols  of  a  Blenheim;  but  .that 
the  death  of  a  favourite  dog  should 
be  announced  as  the  reason  for  change 
of  place— 41  cause  for  '<  seeking  dis- 
traction and  excitement  in  new 
scenes;"  this,  we  confess,  we  not 
only  do  not  subscribe  to^  but  must 
actually  condemn;  and  even  were 
the  feeling  to  be  defended,  we  must 
dissent  to  the  taste  of  introducing  this 
mention  of  it  in  su<5h  a  place,  ana  such 
a  manner;  and  we  are  really  gor^y  to 
readj  that  the  old  castle  pf^ Henri,  Ivi] 
failed  to  excite  its  due  pleaaures  updei*, 
the  memory  of  this  jbereayemept* 

The  passage  whic^  follow^. i^.jfar 
more  to  our  liking : —    ,  /       ,  ^ 

•*  We  started  from  Bayonne  (or  tau 
at  ten  minutes  before  dght,  and  reached 
it  at  fiv^ ;  thus  doing  the  hqil^d  and 
Ave  kikinetres,  npWM^ds  bf  iixty.'elght 
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mUes,  in  nine  hours  and  ten  minutes. 
Heavy  showers  occasionally  occurred, 
and  the  weather  became  so  cloudy,  as 
to  shut  up  the  view  of  the  higher  moun- 
tains, and  thus  deprive  the  landscape  of 
its  chief  attraction;  still,  enough  was 
left  to  render  it  very  beautiful,  and 
occasional  glimpses  showed  us  what 
the  scenery  would  be  with  the  high 
chain  exposed.  We  had  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  the  fine  position  of  Bay- 
onne  tnls  morning,  with  the  mountains 
clear.  The  view,  soon  after  leaving 
the  town,  from  the  Pau  road,  was  very 
beautiful,  and,  for  the  first  time,  the 
snow  mountains  were  distinctly  visible ; 
the^  soon  became  clouded.  We  passed 
a  mce  campagne  commanding  this  fine 
view ;  the  river  is  an  interesting 
feature  in  the  foreground-^as  is  the 
Pic  du  Midi  in  the  distance.  Before 
descending  to  the  Adour  the  view  must 
h€  fine;  it  was  in  a  g^eat  measure 
hidden  from  us.  The  river,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  good  modern  bridge,  is 
here,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  a  broader 
stream  than  at  Bayonne. 

"  At  Peyrehorade,  which  is  on  the 
Gave,  there  is  a  bridge  over  the  river, 
here  a  fine  stream,  and  near  it  is  an  in- 
teresting old  castle,  now,  I  believe,  a 
poorhouse.  Its  position  is  good,  over  the 
river ;  and  the  terrace  of  a  little  garden 
we  walked  to,  commands  a  fine  view.  On 
the  height  above  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  castle.  All  this  country  is  very 
highly  cultivated ;  and  the  rich  green  of 
the  Indian  corn  contrasts  well  with  the 
yellow  tints  of  the  wheat,  fast  advanc- 
ing to  maturity.  After  ascending  a 
c6te  beyond  Peyrehorade,  we  came  to 
a  pretty  maison  de  campagne,  com- 
manding a  rich  and  extensive  view  of 
the  course  of  the  Gave  and  the  range 
of  mountains.  In  the  villages  the  St. 
John  earlands  are  universal:  these 
garlands  are  made  of  flowers,  gathered 
on  St.  John's  eve,  and,  being  blessed 
by  the  priest,  are  suspended  to  tho 
barn-door,  where  they  remain  untU  re- 
placed by  a  fresh  one  on  the  following 
year,  and  are  supposed  to  have  the 
effect  of  protecting  the  crop." 

The  Englishman  travels  for  plea- 
sure^  says  Lady  Chatterton,  and 
therefore  comforts  are  essential.  His 
hotel  must  be  well  arranged^  his 
dinner  well  cooked,  and  his  attend- 
ance pirompt.  True  ;  but  there  is 
another  reason  for  this :  home  habits 
make  these  things  every-day  matters 
in  Enffland;  not  so  with  foreigners, 
who,  if  not  in  the  verv  highest  walks 
of  society,  have  not  the  most  vague 
notion  of  domestic  comfort.  To  them 
Vol,  XXII.— No.  128. 


there  is  no  inconvenience  in  eating, 
drinking,  dressing,  and  sleeping  in  the 
same  one  chamber ;  the  waiter  may 
be  a  half-chid  frotteur,  and  the  Hoor 
sanded  ;  the  soins  de  toilette  are  a 
slight  matter,  and  demand  neither 
space  nor  time,  wc  had  almost  added, 
nor  water ;  and  a  "  Frenchman's  wash" 
is  a  proverb  for  a  scrubbing  with  a 
dry  towel.  Hence,  the  source  of 
what  is  so  often  miscalled  fastidious- 
ness in  John  Bull,  and  contentment  in 
the  foreigner. 

Our  authoress  enters  Spain  by  the 
Port  de  Venasque,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  route  is  most  exciting. 

"  Wo  were  up  at  five  o'clock,  and  had 
the  happiness  to  see  the  mountains 
perfectly  distinct,  and  a  brilliant  morn- 
ing ;  departure  for  Spain,  of  course, 
resolved  on.  I  in  a  chaise  d  porteur, 
carried  by  two  men,  with  two  to  relieve, 
for  which  we  arc  to  pay  forty  francs : 
the  rest  of  the  party  mounted,  and 
our  guide,  Benoit,  carries  on  his  horse 
a  portmanteau,  and  various  other 
things — ^provisions  for  tho  men,  and  a 
leathern  wine-bottle,  to  be  used  a  FEs- 
pagnoUe,  that  is,  to  bo  held  a  certain 
distance  from  the  mouth,  and  the  stream 
of  wine  directed  into  the  mouth,  thus 
really  '  making  tho  throat  a  thorough- 
fare for  wine.* 

'*The  ride  up  the  valley  was  de- 
lightful ;  woods  and  mountains,  known 
before  under  the  gloomy  influonoe  of 
mist  and  rain,  now  appeared  in  all  their 
beauty. 

"We  passed  the  Tour  de  Castel 
Bielle,  standing  out  in  its  fine  position, 
and  I  found  that  the  *porUurs*  kept  up 
to  the  usual  mountain-pace,  for  in  less 
than  an  hour  we  reached  the  point 
where  the  road  to  the  Vallee  de  Lys 
branches  off,  and  we  entered  the  Vall^ 
of  the  Hospice — a  valuable  property  of 
the  commune  of  Lnchon. 

"  We  soon  reached  the  Cagot*s  huf . 
The  Cagots  sbem  to  have  ceased  to  be 
considered  as  a  separate  race — ^the  only 
present  distinction  being  their  own 
mclination  to  remain  in  the  mountains. 
The  family  occupying  this  hut  lost  a 
remarkably  fine  young  man,  who  was 
killed  at  Constantino,  and  their  remain- 
ing son  has  now  been  drawn  in  the 
conscription :  I  saw  the  wife  loading  a 
horse  with  wood,  to  sell  at  Luchon. 

"  We  continued  to  ascend,  enjoying 
a  good  view,  of  which  the  ric  do 
Pecade,  not  visible  from  Luchon,  formed 
the  great  attraction;  it  is  a  complete 
sugar  loaf  of  smooth  shist,  and  looks 
almost  as  if  it  had  been  chiselled.  We  now 
reached  the  foreet  of  Charagan,  grow- 
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ing  Tery  fine  boech  and  fir,  with  other 
tree8»  and  I  saw  a  large  cherry  lately 
cut,  which  is  a  wood  much  esteemed  for 
building. 

"  Soon  after  leaving  the  forest,  we 
reached  the  Hospice,  having,  by  degrees, 
neared  the  great  heights,  to  which,  for 
many  days  we  had  looked  forward 
with  so  much  anxiety ;  behind  us  we 
saw  the  fine  pasture  height  of  Sobra 
Bagnieres,  and  could  judge  that  the 
Tiew  from  it  must  be  very  good,  com- 
manding all  the  heights ;  a  visit  to  it 
might  be  combined  with  the  expedition 

to  the  Valley  du  Lys Mem.  for  future 

traveileri. 

**  The  Hospice  is  a  lare^e,  substantial 
house,  for  which  a  considerable  rent  is 
paid ;  the  tenant  is  obliged  to  keep  the 
road  to  the  Port  from  the  Hospice  in 
order,  as  it  is  called;  and  in  winter, 
when  he  descends  into  the  valley,  must 
leave  bread,  wine,  and  firing  in  the 
house  for  the  relief  of  an^  traveller 
who  may  call.  It  is  a  pomt  of  con- 
science, which  is  almost  invariably  ob- 
served, to  leave  money  equivalent  to 
the  quantity  of  provisions  consumed. 
Another  trait  of  honesty  connected 
with  this  passage  is  the  sacredness  of 
property  left  at  the  Port  de  Venasque. 
Dj  law  the  carriers  do  not  cross  the 
frontier ;  the  bales  of  goods  are  depo- 
sited at  the  Port,  and  there  they  often 
remain  for  the  day  and  night,  before 
being  removed  bv  the  parties  to  whom 
they  belong,  and  yet  the  plunder  of  a 
bale  is  a  thing  never  heard  of.  And 
whence  is  this  ?  Is  it  that  scenes  like 
these,  that  the  sight  of  nature  in  its 
Bublimity,  the  awful  terrors  of  the  ava- 
lanche and  storm  in  these  high  regions, 
have  the  power  of  elevating  the  mind, 
and  rendering  it  incapable  of  base  and 
sordid  actions? 

"  A  strong  religious  feeling,  too,  is 
connected  with  the  pass :  it  has  all  been 
consecrated,  so  that  the  bodies  of  those 
lost  in  the  passage  may  He  in  holy 
ground.  I  was  pointed  out  a  spot,  at 
the  side  of  one  of  the  small  lakes,  where 
lie  the  bodies  of  five  men,  who  were 
carried  away  by  an  avalanche  of  snow* 
in  attempting  a  passage  during  the 
winter.  It  was  two  months  before  they 
were  discovered.  Onr  cortege  stopped 
at  the  Hospice  a  few  minutes  ;  we 
walked  forwards,  about  to  penetrate 
amongst  the  great  heights  around  us, 
and  with  a  feeling  of  curiosity  as  to 
how  we  were  to  get  on — a  feeling  des- 
tined to  be  far  more  strongly  excited. 
We  had,  from  a  height  reached  in  a  few 
minutes,  to  halloo  loudly,  before  we 
could  move  the  main  body,  still  linger- 
ing at  the  Hospice  below  us." 

After  a  short  but  pleasant  excur- 


sion in  Cataloniat  Lady  Chatterton 
returns  to  the  French  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  we  meet  her  once  more 
at  Bagneres ;  and  here  we  find  an 
amusing  contrast  pictured  between 
the  bathing-places  in  the  Pyrenees  and 
in  Germany. 

**  We  were  much  surprised  at  the  high 
price  of  every  thing  in  these  Pvrenean 
oaths ;  so  much  dearer  than  In  Ger- 
many; and  it  is  a  comfort  to  know 
that  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
English,  for  they  are  chiefly  frequented 
bv  French ;  there  was,  indeed,  only  one 
English  family  among  all  the  visitors  at 
Luchon.  The  manner  of  living  is  much 
less  sociable  than  in  German? :  few 
tables  dChdte ;  no  parties;  nothing  to 
bring  people  together :  everjr  thing  ap- 

Sears  less  cheerful,  less  primitive.  La- 
ies,  indeed,  are  much  better  dressed 
here,  but  they  do  not  look  half  so  happy 
or  cheerfhl.  Certainly,  the  superior 
beauty  of  the  scenery  compensates  for 
much;  still  I  delight  in  the  *bad'  life 
of  Germany.  I  say  nothing  of  low 
prices,  and  facility  of  conveyance,  which 
are  great  advantages  ;  but  its  early 
hours — ^the  pleasant,  well-Instructed,  in- 
tellectual Germans,  and  travellers  of 
other  nations,  to  be  met  with  at  the 
tablet  d^h6te—ihe  beautiful  music  with 
which  the  ear  is  gratified— all  this  is 
more  soothing,  as  well  as  exhilarating, 
to  the  spirits  of  an  invalid,  than  even 
the  splendid  scenery  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Germans  give  me  the  idea  of  being 
the  happiest,  the  most  rationally  happy, 
people  on  earth;  and  nothing  does 
one  so  much  good  as  to  look  on  hap- 
piness." 

Lady  Chatterton  remarks  upon  the 
erroneous  impressions  which  are  cur- 
rent about  tne  climate  of  France* 
Germany,  and  even  Italy;  and  pro- 
nounces that  the  breezes  of  Ens  land  are> 
to  the  full,  as  exhilarating.  We  do  not 
intend  to  join  issue  with  her  in  the 
matter  ;  albeit,  the  atmosphere  is  the 
last  thinff,  in  the  wav  of  our  nationality, 
we  shall  ever  undertake  to  dispute 
with  a  foreigner. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say,"  she  conti- 
nues, '*that  people  misrepresent  the 
happy  state  of  their  feelings  when  tra- 
vethng  on  the  Continent ;  but  the  fact  ia 
they  are  wrong  in  attributing  the  exhi- 
laration they  feel  to  the  climate,  whereas 
it  probably  proceeds  from  the  exciting^ 
effect  of  new  scenes— as  dtflvrent  coun- 
try, interesting  places,  and  perhaps, 
miNre  than  an^  of  these,  from  the  fact 
of  their  gettug  away  from  the  cares 
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and  torments  of  house-keeping,  and 
sundry  other  annoyances,  which  homo, 
sweet  home,  sometimes  entails ;  above 
aU,  to  those  who  write,  meaning  to  pub- 
lish, there  is  another  and  most  delicious 
excitement  —  the  hope  of  amusing  and 
interesting  others." 

We,  unhappily  for  ourselves  and 
for  others,  perhaps,  know  something 
of  the  latter ;  and  certes,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  we  never  found  our 
journal  any  solace  to  our  low  spirits, 
and  our  ink  is  the  very  last  bottle  we 
should  ever  look  to  to  raise  our  de- 
sponding heart.  And  here,  however 
unwillingly,  we  must  pull  up  short, 
though,  in  fact,  only  at  the  opening  of 
the  truly  Spanish  portion  of  the  book. 
We  are  certain,  however,  that  in  the 
extracts  we  have  given,  enough  will 
appear  to  justify  all  we  have  said  of 
these  pleasant  volumes,  while  we  have 
left  an  unreaped  harvest  of  amuse- 
ment to  the  reader  in  the  remainder 
of  the  work. 

Next  on  our  list  comes  Mr.  Cliflon 
Paris,  and  a  pleasanter  traveller  we 
would  not  ask  to  forgather  with.  His 
book  bespeaks  the  gentleman  and  the 
Boholar:  no  sickly  cant,  no  overwrought 
description,  no  searching  for  unnatural 
sensations  to  be  expressed  in  less  na- 
tural phrases ;  but  a  manly,  unaffected 
Englishman,  who,  hearing  much  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  unable  to  obtain 
information  accurate  enough  to  guide 
his  rambles,  sets  out  to  explore  the 
route  himself,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  publishes  his  notes. 

As  a  pedestrian,  and  such  he  is,  his 
volume  has  more  than  the  common  share 
of  adventure.  Your  foot-pad  meets 
men  and  women  under  circumstances 
that  your  muffled  traveller,  in  a  coupe, 
wots  not  of.  The  peasant,  en  blouse, 
is  his  fellow-traveller;  the  way-side 
cabaret  hit  hotel;  and  if  he  have 
fewer  of  the  enjoyments  which  wealth 
and  civilization  diffuse,  en  revanche, 
he  has  the  more  amusing  features  of 
a  land  before  him;  and  the  sphere 
of  his  observation  is  not  limited  by 
the  glass  window  of  a  coach,  or  the 
directing  finger  of  a  cicerone. 

Without  dragging  our  reader  over 
the  road  from  Paris,  we  shall  skip 
boldly  to  Bayonne  at  once,  and  present 
mat  author  en  route, 

^*Tbe  first  village  on  the  road  to- 
wards Pau  WM  Pay  ^rade,  about  twea- 


ty-one  miles  distant  from  Bayonne ;  but 
I  did  not  undertake  the  journey  without 
the  full  expectation  of  nnding  some  in- 
termediate cottage,  or  at  least  some 
convenient  spot  where  I  might  repose 
for  a  few  hours.  The  night  was  beau- 
tiful  and  moonlight,  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  fragrance.  For  many  a  mile 
the  country  was  wild  and  solitary ;  not 
a  human  being,  nor  a  cottage,  nor  dwell- 
ing of  any  description  was  to  be  seen ; 
and  the  stillness  was  unbroken  by  the 
slightest  sound.  The  road  ran  in  a 
straight  direction  over  a  sandy  soil, 
skirted  on  eaoh  side  by  dark  pines; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  oppressive 
weight  on  my  shoulders,  the  walK  would 
have  been  extremely  agreeable.  I  soon 
found,  however,  that  I  was  compelled 
to  rest  every  now  and  then  upon  the 
stones  that  were  piled  by  the  road-side, 
and  at  length  I  felt  so  utterly  exhausted, 
that  I  sought  some  nook  or  snug  berth 
among  the  trees  where  I  mieht  repose 
for  the  night ;  but  this  plan  I  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  from  the  impossibility 
of  finding  water,  without  which  I  could 
not  have  availed  myself  of  anv  resting 
place,  however  inviting  it  might  other- 
wise have  been ;  for  I  was  as  thirsty  as 
Tantalus ;  aud  like  him,  I  imagined  at 
every  step,  from  the  ideal  murmurings 
of  water  which  the  wanton  breeze 
brought  to  my  ear,  that  the  much- 
desired  elixir  was  at  mv  lip.  In  such 
a  state,  what  was  my  aelight  when  I 
suddenly  came  upon  a  cottage  shining 
in  the  moonlight,  and  evolving  wreaths 
of  smoke  from  its  good  old  chimney ! 
It  was  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  and  my  lips 
acknowledged  it  with  gratitude  after 
having;  been  refreshed  by  repeated 
draughts  of  clear  cold  water.  Some 
little  time  elapsed  before  I  could  obtain 
entrance,  shouting  and  thundering  at 
the  door  until  the  black  pines  around 
me  re-echoed  the  sound ;  but  such 
efforts  were  at  last  rewarded,  and  I 
was  admitted  into  a  room  dimly  illu- 
minated by  glowing  logs  of  wood  that 
displayed  the  comfortable  recesses  of  a 
huge  chimney  corner.  A  row  of  Bay- 
onne hams  was  hanging  from  one  of  the 
massive  cross-beams  of  the  ceiling,  and 
on  the  earthy  floor  lay  various  house- 
hold implements  in  picturesque  disorder. 
But  the  inmates  whom  I  encountered 
brought  to  my  mind  the  shrivelled  te- 
nants of  St.  Michel's  vault, — ^two 
wretched  crones,  miserably  clothed, 
with  withered  arms  and  naked  feet, 
and  a  man  of  but  little  better  mien  and 
dress.  Considering  the  hour  of  the 
night  and  the  loneliness  of  the  road, 
it  was  not  surprising  they  should  have 
expressed  astonishment  at  my  abrupt 
intruaion :  for  ivvght  I  know,  t&;f  mignt 
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have  mistaken  me  for  some  phantom, 
had  not  the  pack  on  my  shoulders  spoke 
60  plainly  of  this  earth  and  its  vanities. 
Upon  asking  permission  to  pass  the 
night  there,  I  was  told  that  I  should 
meet  with  a  little  auberge  about  half  a 
mile  further  on ;  so  after  draining  their 
water  vessel  to  my  heart's  content,  I 
resumed  my  route,  and  having  wearily 
passed  the  promised  half  mile,  I  again 
stood  before  a  dark  stone  cottage.  It 
was  involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity  ; 
no  smoke  ascended  from  its  chimney, 
and  windows  and  doors  were  all  closed. 
I  was,  however,  unwilling  to  abandon 
my  chance  of  a  lodging  without  an 
eifort,  and  I  accordingly  opened  a  heavy 
battery  of  fists  upon  the  shutters.  It 
had  no  immediate  effect ;  it  summoned 
forth  a  dog,  which  taking  up  a  station 
about  six  yards  in  my  rear,  proved  a 
valuable  auxiliary ;  for  the  shutters 
soon  creaked  and  turned  upon  their 
hinges,  and  a  figure,  evidently  aroused 
from  its  bed,  emerged  from  the  case- 
ment into  the  cool  night  air,  whilst  a 
gru£P  voice  demanded  the  cause  of  so 
much  disturbance  ? 

**  •  A  weary  traveller,*  said  I ; 
*  open  your  door,  and  give  me  shelter 
for  the  night ;  I  am  so  exhausted  1  can 
proceed  no  further.* 

"  *  I  have  no  bed  for  you,*  was  tho 
chilling  answer ;  '  but  you  will  find 
an  auberge  at  a  very  short  distance  ;* 
nnd  he  then  graphically  described  tho 
house,  standing  on  the  side  of  the  road, 
with  an  earnestness  which  excited  my 
gratitude,  and  which  I  mention  as 
being  highly  characteristic  of  the  kind 
feelings  that  I  have  ever  found  among 
the  peasantry  of  France.  Few  English- 
men,  I  fancy,  when  thus  summoned 
from  their  beds  at  midnight,  would 
have  treated  the  disturber  of  their  rest 
with  so  much  courtesy. 

*•  Having  apologised  for  my  abrupt 
interruption  of  his  slumbers,  I  once 
more  started  in  pursuit  of  this  phantom 
auberge,  for  such  did  I  begin  t6  regard 
it  i  another  quarter  of  a  mile,  however, 
did  actually  bring  mo  to  a  whitewashed 
cottage^standing  endways  on  the  road. 
All  right  thought  I ;  but  no  evidence  of 
life  appeared  from  window  or  chimney, 
neither  did  its  aspect  accord  with  that 
of  a  house  devoted  to  public  accommo- 
dation ;  appearances,  however,  are  pro- 
verbially aeccptivc,  so,  without  any 
hesitation,  I  entered  a  Tittle  farm  yard, 
and  parsing  through  a  colony  of  snoring 
swine,  began,  as  before,  an  attack  upon 
the  window-shutters,  but  no  cries  for 
quarter  came  responsive  to  the  assault ; 
1  might  as  well  have  stormed  a  tomb 
and  called  upon  the  dead  to  answer — ^it 
was  the  hail  of  enciumtment,  and  the 


sleepers  were  evidently  spell-botmd . 

In  tnis  dilemma  I  accidentally  espied  an 
old  ruinous  ladder  that  leant  Its  crasy 
form  against  the  opening  to  a  chamber, 
which  I  accordingly  ascended,  and  soon 
found  myself  in  a  hay-loft,  which  ob- 
viously communicated  with  the  house; 
need  I  say,  that  I  instantly  cast  my 
load  from  my  back,  kicked  off  my  shoes, 
and  threw  my  wearied  limbs  npon  the  soft 
hay  ?  And  never  surely  did  b«l  of  down 
afford  more  delightful  repose,  although 
I  must  confess,  that  before  I  fell  inio  a 
profound  sleep,  the  idea  of  hungry  rate 
crossed  my  imagination,  and  I  felt  some 
instinctive  dread  that  I  might  not  awake 
in  the  morning  with  a  proper  comple* 
mcnt  of  toes ;  but  under  my  eircwta- 
stances,  fancy  could  not  long  sustain  a 
contention  ^*ith  sleep. 

"  At  about  four  the  next  monung  I 
was  sufficiently  aroused  by  the  Baymme 
porkers,  to  observe  that  the  sky  was 
red  with  the  coming  sun,  and  that  a 
heavy  thunder-cloud  was  sailings  along 
the  heavens;  but  so  incessant  and  in 
such  various  and  startling  tones  -  was 
the  grunting,  that  afteJ*  a  few  inter- 
rupted naps,  I  determined  to  ris^i,  and 
having  well  shaken  myself,  I  ^prepared 
to  astonish  the  natives  by  my  appear- 
ance. So  far  from  this,  however,  I  was 
received  by  them  as 'if  I  had  b^oil  the 
familiar  guest  of  weeks,  which  I  «an 
only  explain  by  supposing  that  the  laay 
inmates  had  heard  my  nofey  applana- 
tion for  entrance  on  the  prevrows  -night, 
but  were  indisposed  to  acknowledge  the 
summons,  although  they  one  and  an  {nro- 
tested  to  the  contrary.  ' 

"  The  aspect  of  the  interior  boreiio 

freater  resemblance  to  tn  aub^rg^  than 
id  tho  exterior  walls.  The  host  was 
a  blacksmith,  and  was  labourftig  at  bis 
vocation  in  an  opposite  shed ; '  bui  his 
daughter,  who  was  really  a  very  pretty 
girl — a  perfect  rose  in  the''wndetn€fs9— 
most  kindly  ministered  to  'my  viariims 
wants;  and  I  so  far'  ingraCiated  mybelf 
into  her' favour  as  toobta&i  a  bow!  of  hot 
milk — a  rare  luxury  in  thfefeo  pat-ts,  as 
it  is  generally  made  into  chcfeftel'  This. 
with  an  unlimited  supply  of  bread;  af- 
forded me  an  excellent  breakfast,  otid 
at  seven  o'clock  I  found  mysMf  ready  to 
start  on  my  pilgrimage  to  P^yrMibrad*." 



We  cannot  omit  hia  des<?ri|V!5on  of 
Eaux  Bonnes,  to  ^hidh  he  aicetids 
from  the  Vallee  d'Ossau. 

"  Turning  to  the  left,  T  now  began 
the  ascent  to  Eanx  Bonnes,  having 
crossed  the  Gave  by  a  Btorie  bridge 
commanding  a  s6eno  of  striking  beauty. 
A  stream  of  the  most  vivid  blue  appears 
issuing  from  the  bowels  of  a  huge  and 
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pfcNSipitotis  mountain^  which,  together 
with  the  green  plants  that  hang  round  it, 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  gloomy 
^orge  from  wluch  it  flows.  I  advanced 
into  this  cleft  as  far  as  I  was  able,  and 
waa  greatly  tempted  by  its  presiding 
spirits  to  take  one  of  their  deaaly  baths. 
No  water-kelpy  could  have  desired  any 
thing  more  delicious  in  aspect  and  trans- 
parency than  the  rock-imbedded  pools 
that  lay  immediately  below ;  but  a  cold 
of  fearful  intensity  lurked  within  their 
depths,  and  the  stranger  who  rashly 
plunged  into  them  would  run  a  fair 
chance  of  losing  his  life.  From  this 
bridge  the  road  wound  up  a  steep  ac- 
ctirity  in  a  zigzag  direction,  which,  in 
about  half  an  hour,  I  found  to  terminate 
in  the  little  mountain  city  of  Eaux  Bon- 
nes. How  stranffel  V  is  this  placed  I  It 
really  looks  as  if  it  had  scampered  away 
from  the  civilized  world,  and  could 
pooceed  no  further,  from  having  in  its 
vagrant  haste  blindlji  entered  a  cul  de 
aac  uf  mountains,  from  which  there  was 
no  escape.  It  principally  consists  of 
hotels  and  lod|;ing-houscs ;  and  during 
the  season,  which  lasts  for  the  summer 
months,  it  is  crowded  by  the  influx  of 
fashionable  visitors.  You  would  have 
thought  that  the  whole  Parisian  world 
had  congregated  in  the  different  hotels ; 
and  I  found,  as  I  had  expected,  that  a 
shelter  for  so  wandering  and  unsettled  a 
being  as  myself  could  scarcely  be  pro- 
cured. At  one  house  the  sum  of  five 
franks  the  night  was  asked  for  a  wetched 
bed-room,  with  an  aperture  which  its 
owner  poetically  entitled  a  window.  I 
believe  this  is  not  an  unusual  demand ; 
but  after  a  further  search  I  succeeded 
in  obtaining  one  for  two  franks :  it  was, 
however,  but  a  sorry  apartment,  situa- 
ted in  the  roof  of  the  house. 

Every  body  breakfasts  and  dines  at 
the  table  dhote,  the  charge  for  which  is 
not  unreasonable — four  francs  a  head  for 
an  elegant  dejewii  and  dinner,  inclusive 
of  wine.  You  can  have  no  idea  what  a 
lively  scene  the  place  presented  at  ten 
and  five,  tho  hours  for  feeding :  all  the 
inhabitants  were  then  lounging  about; 
and  as  the  clock  struck,   innumerable 

garfons  sallied  from  their  respective 
otels,  and  sent  into  the  air  a  hundred 
iron-tongued  calls,  \ihich  were  duly 
bandied  about  by  the  surrounding 
mountains.  The  French  are  essentially 
a  sociable  people;  and  there  is  one 
custom  at  these  watering  places  that  is 
very  agreeable  to  the  solitary  traveller : 
as  soon  asi  the  table  d'hote  is  over,  the 
greater  part  «f  the  company  adjourn  to 
another  rgom  called  the  Salon  de  la 
Musiquet  where  thev  find  a  pianoforte 
aod^.ca^ds;  some  lady  then  usually 
jklaoea,  her^lf  at  the  instrument,  and 


the  rest  of  the  party  sit  down  to  whist^ 
or  amuse  themselves  by  dancing  or 
eonversation.  These  meetings  are  ren . 
dered  particularly  pleasant  by  the  free 
and  easy  manners,  and  perfect  good- 
breeding  of  the  French. 

I  arrived  at  Eaux  Bonnes  about  mid- 
day, and  had  no  sooner  provided  myself 
with  a  lodging  than  I  went  in  search  of 
its  well-known  cascades.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  entered  upon  the  mountain  side 
that  slopes  downwards  from  the  little 
town,  which  is  covered  with  beech  trees 
of  great  age,  wrinkled  and  distorted  into 
a  variety  of  grotesque  forms,  and  is 
accommodatea  with  walks  variously 
interlacing  each  other.  Below  speeds 
the  torrent  Valencia,  leaping  through 
a  wild  vegetation,  and  '  shepherding 
her  bright  fountains'  down  a  hun- 
dred falls  towards  the  Vall6e  d'Ossau. 
Two  of  these  are  very  remarka- 
ble— the  Gros  H^tre,  and  the  Eaux 
Bonnes ;  the  former  about  a  mile  up 
the  stream,  and  the  latter  imme- 
diately below  the  entrance  of  the 
town.  It  was  to  the  latter  that  I  now 
bent  my  steps,  and  I  found  it  well 
worthy  of  a  visit :  the  torrent  bounds 
rather  than  falls  down  a  slope  of  rock, 
in  two  magnificent  curves,  with  incre- 
dible rapidity  and  stunnin^^  noise,  the 
broken  water  being  received  in  a  circu- 
lar pool,  begirt  with  cliffs,  and  literally 
canopied  by  rainbows  I     It  is 

*  The  iheeted  rilrer's  waving  colnmn  i* 

and  in  its  undulations  unlike  any  other 
cascade  I  have  ever  seen.  I  remained 
so  long  at  the  foot  of  this  wild  fall,  that 
I  had  not  time  to  pay  my  devoirs  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Gros  H^tre;  but  I  wan- 
dered up  the  course  of  the  stream,  and 
encountered  numerous  cascades  of  minor 
importance." 

Again — 

''  When  at  Eaux  Chaudes  I  had  in- 
spected my  map  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
thereon  seen  marked  a  certain  Lac  de 
rOurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gabas ; 
the  name  looked  well;  the  Lake  of  the 
Hear  promised  a  wild  and  solitary  scene, 
and  I  had  half  resolved,  in  the  vagrant 
freedom  of  pedestrianisro,  to  undertake 
a  pilgrimage  to  it.  The  only  difficulty 
in  the  execution  of  this  project  was 
my  ignorance  of  its  situation  and  dis- 
tance; but  while  I  was  hesitating  as 
to  the  wisdom  uf  proceeding  under 
the  sole  guidance  of  my  map,  the  colos- 
sal landlady  entered  the  room,  and  I 
questioned  her  as  to  the  facility  of 
its  access,  and  whether  I  could  visit 
it  by  the  daylight  that  yet  remained. 
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She  answered,  it  was  a  long  way  dis- 
tant, that  the  road  to  it  was  a  ladder 
of  broken  rocks,  an  ascent  that  was 
most  difficult  and  laborious,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  go  there  and 
return  before  sunset ;  *  but,'  she  added, 
*  there  is  an  old  man  below  who  is  on 
the  point  of  starting  for  the  lake,  and 
he  will,  no  doubt,  be  happy  to  act  as 
guide,  should  you  wisn  it.'  This 
was  most  desirable;  and  I  instantly 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  introduced  to  him, 
and  accordingly  in  about  two  minutes  he 
entered,  and  cheerfully  yolnnteered  his 
services.  He  was  one  of  a  party  who 
were  tending  a  herd  of  three  hundred 
cattle  on  the  higher  mountain  pastures, 
and  he  was  about  to  return,  with  his 
donkey  and  a  supply  of  bread,  from  a 
foraging  excursion  to  these  lower 
regions.  His  appearance  was  agreea- 
ble: he  wore  a  highland  garb,  the 
round  cap  of  Beam,  a  jacket  which  he 
now  carried  over  his  shoulders,  knee- 
breeches  and  leggings,  all  of  the  same 
rough  woollen  materials,  and  of  a 
russet-brown  colour;  long  black  hair 
flowed  down  his  back,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly deaf,  and  appeared  of  extreme 
age.  He  said  I  must  make  up  my  mind 
to  sleep  in  his  cabane,  and  be  content 
with  black  bread  and  milk,  his  only 
fare ;  and  he  warned  me  of  the  proba- 
bility of  a  mist  on  the  morrow  that 
might  obstruct  my  plan  of  ascending  to 
the  lake.  I,  nevertheless,  joyfully  ac- 
cepted these  conditions,  being  quite 
ready  for  any  adventure,  and  equally 
indifferent  as  to  food  and  lodgings. 
Accordingly,  we  sallied  forth  at  about 
half-past  one  for  the  wild  residence  of 
my  *  old  man  of  the  mountain.'  Our 
labour  commenced  by  climbing  a  path 
which  greatly  reminded  me  of  the 
Faulhorn,  so  alpine  was  the  character 
of  the  surrounding  scenery:  it  led 
through  gloomy  pine-woods,  over  roar- 
ing torrents,  and  up  rocky  and  pre- 
cipitous ascents ;  but  our  pace  was  not 
fatiguing,  as  mj  companion  had  at- 
tained his  sixtv-nmth  year,  and  he  drove 
before  him  a  donkey  of  about  the  same 
age,  possessed  with  a  strange  spirit  of 
contradiction,  and  with  an  appetite  per- 
fectly marvellous.  Ascending  by  the  side 
of  the  stream,  we  suddenly  came  upon 
a  surprising  scone  of  havoc  and  desola- 
tion: an  avalanche  of  snow,  set  in 
motion  by  the  warmth  of  the  previous 
spring,  had  fallen  headlong  down  a 
steep  gully  in  the  mountain,  torn  a  path 
through  the  forest,  and  finally  settled 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  damming  up 
the  waters  with  its  icy  mass  and  the 
wreck  of  trees.  Its  destructive  bulk  had 
diminished  during  the  heats  of  summer ; 
but  the  open  gap,  the  shattered  rocks 


and  flrs,  and  A  retfinstft  df  snorw  that- 
yet  impeded  the  torrent,  bore  evidence 
of  the  catastrophe.  Some  little  way 
from  this  scene  of  devastation  we 
mounted  a  crumbling  ridge,  without  a 
blade  of  grass  to  enliven  it ;  but  having 
gained  the  summit,  we  stood  upon  a 
plateau  of  velvet  green,  surrounded  by 
wooded  heights,  ahd  studded  with  raoss- 

frown  rocks.  No  enthusiast  could  bare 
esired  a  more  suitable  spot  for  the 
worship  of  Dame  Nature,  and  I  fAt 
almost  inclined  to  turn  hermit,  thAt  I 
might  sit  me  down  there  as  her  votiiry ; 
upon  reconsidering  the  amtter,  faowercr, 
it  appeared  more  prudent  to  leave  the 
wolves  and  isardg  in  the  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  their  possessions. 

•*  We  here  halted  for  a  time,  as  the  M 
man's  bones  began  to  ache,  and  the 
donkey  was  seized  with  an  appetite  too 
ravenous  to  be  resisted.  A  convftrsA- 
tion  accordingly  commenced  betwi^n 
the  highlander  and  myself,  but  it  wms 
carried  on  with  some  difficulty.  His 
deaftiess  would  have  been  proof  against 
the  thunder  of  the  avalanche,  and  his 
French  was  sadly  confounded  by  patois, 
I  succeeded,  however,  in  satisfying  his 
inquiries — whether  there  were  mountJims 
and  wolves  in  England — whether  my 
country  was  very  far  distant-^^and  wlife- 
ther  I  was  the  eldest  son;  and  then  I  seftt 
forth  a  protest,  at  the  top  of  my  voice, 
against  an  assertion  he  made,  that  1 
must  be  very,  very  rich  ;  although'^  I 
doubt  not,  that  the  sum  I  had  then  in  my 
possession  would  have  been  a  fortune 
in  the  eyes  of  the  poor  bighlander. 

"  Hitherto  we  had  been  climbing  the 
roots  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Pau,  as 
if  we  had  meditated  the  ascent  of  that 
mountain,  but  at  this  point  we  turned 
to  the  right,  and  bore  down  towards  the 
bank  of  the  torrent,  where  the  ass  had 
to  be  unpacked  previous  to  its  being 
driven  through  the  stream,  since  the 
slight  pine  bridge  that  was  thrown 
across  was  not  of  sufficient  breadth  or 
strength  to  sustain  it.  After  this  pas- 
sage we  began  the  labour  of  the  excur- 
sion ;  my  highland  guide  having  here 
thought  proper  to  protect  his  naked 
feet  by  immersing  them  in  a  huge  pair 
of  sabots  or  wooden  shoes.  We  as- 
cended by  a  crooked  path  of  rock 
through  wild  firs,  and  immediately  op- 
posite to  the  Pic  du  Midi ;  so  you  may 
well  imagine  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery. 
This  famous  mountain  is  barren  and  pre- 
cipitous, soaring  aloft  in  a  huge  cone, 
and  having  a  notch  in  its  impending 
crest,  like  a  pair  of  gaping  jaws,  with 
which  it  would  seem  eager  to  grasp  the 
heavens.  I  should  think  it  impossible 
to  find  a  better  point  for  viewing  it  than 
that  afforded  by  this  ascent;  and  to 
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iboro  who,  being  struck  by  its  singular 
iorm  uid  wild  aspect*  as  seen  from  the 
Pare  at  Pan,  may  wish  to  view  the 
giant  nearer,  I  could  give  no  better  ad- 
vice than  that  thev  should  undertake  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Lac  de  TOurs. 

**  Among  the  rocks  of  this  wilderness 
wo  met  three  young  mountaineers  con- 
ducting a  white  steed  to  the  country  be- 
low. As  a  matter  of  course,  they  took 
off  their  caps  to  me,  for  such  even  is  the 
universal  custom  among  these  sons  of 
natnre,  and  then  they  laughed  and  joked 
with  the  old  man,  with  whom  they 
seemed  on  terms  of  familiarity,  proba- 
bly belonging  to  the  same  settlement. 
I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  mag- 
nificent appearance  of  one  of  them :  be 
was  upwards  of  six  feet  in  heieht,  with 
dark  curling  hair,  f^Il  expressive  eyes, 
and  with  a  mouth  that  disclosed  a  row  of 
tpeth  as  white  as  they  were  regular. 
He  inquired  wliere  I  was  goinff,  and  then 
wished  me  every  delight  and  nappiness : 
such  is  the  innate  politeness  of  a  French- 
man, even  in  his  most  uncivilized  con- 
dition. 

The  air  now  became  sharp  and 
chilly;  we  had  left  the  shelter  of  the 
pine  woods,  and  had  entered  the  open 
regions  of  pasture,  where  nothing  met 
the  eye  but  huge  rocks,  gorges  deep  and 
dangerous,  wherein  the  snow  yet  lay 
unmelted,  and  a  wild  expanse  of  grass 
bedecked  with  the  purple  flower  of  the 
IriB.  About  B^e  o'clock  in  the  day, 
my  aged  guide  and  his  donkey  came  to 
a  sudden  panne  in  the  midst  of  an  assem- 
blage of  granite  boulders ;  but  my  eye 
unacquainted  as  yet  with  mountain 
dwellings,  did  not  comprehend  the  ob- 
ject of  our  delay ;  the  old  man,  however, 
began  to  unpack,  and  upon  observing  a 
pile  of  stones  that  appeared  to  have 
been  artificially  arranged,  I  was  told 
that  it  was  the  hut  where  I  was  to  pass 
the  night.  This  wild  habitation,  com- 
posed of  pieces  of  rock,  roughly  piled 
together,  to  the  height  of  four  or  five 
feet,  was  covered  in  by  rude  planks  of 
pine  wood,  which  in  turn  were  kept  in 
their  places  by  an  outer  layer  of  stones. 
Stoopmff  low,  I  entered,  and  found  two 
highianaers  asleep,  covered  with  bear- 
skins and  heavy  cloaks,  upon  a  raised 
platform,  composed  of  the  leaves  of  the 
nr  which  occupied  the  whole  cabane, 
with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  at 
the  end,  where  a  wood  fire  was  burning, 
before  which  I  eagerly  seated  myself, 
and  was  soon  joined  oy  my  venerable 
guide,  who  invited  me  out  to  eat  some 
black  bread,  and  drink  a  bowl  of  milk 


with  him  after  our  fatigues.  Upon  is- 
suing forth,  the  air  felt  both  cold  and 
wintry,  and  was  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  temperature  to  which  I  had 
been  lately  accustomed,  whence  I  in- 
ferred the  great  elevation  of  my  present 
position.  I  perceived  that  we  wero 
among  barren  summits  and  dreary  hills 
of  grass,  and  at  length  I  didcemed  the 
tawny  cattle*  hitherto  lost  to  my  care- 
less eye,  from  the  immensity  of  tho 
slopes  upon  which  they  were  feeding. 
The  dews  now  began  to  fall,  and  tho 
mists  to  boil  up  from  the  deep  gulf 
below,  and  ere  1  had  finished  my  rude 
repast,  they  came  careering  along  tlie 
mountain  sides,  and  shortly  involved  us 
in  a  premature  night. 

"  There  is  nothing,  certainly,  in  elevated 
regions  more  calculated  to  startle  and 
rivet  the  stranger,  than  the  a.«pect  and 
conduct  of  the  clouds  when  viewed  for 
the  first  time ;  but  to  appreciate  fullv  the 
novelty  of  their  appearance,  he  should  bo 
placed  in  some  elevated  valley,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  to  remind  him  that  he 
stands  at  any  considerable  elevation :  he 
must  then  surely  be  amazed  when  he  views 
the  mist,  instead  of  falling  imperceptibly 
from  the  sky  as  seen  from  below,  sweep  . 
ing  bodily  towards  him  in  wild  and  tu- 
multuous columns.  How  well  have  its 
mystic  freaks  and  unearthly  appearanco 
been  described  by  the  magic  pen  of 
Byron — 

*  The  miBtt  boil  up  anmnd  the  glacien,  the  donds 
RlM  curling  fast  beneath  me,  white  and  lulphnry.* 

"  Yet  it  is  requisite  to  view  them  with 
the  eye  rather  tnan  the  imagination,  to 
become  fully  impressed  with  the  strange- 
ness of  their  appearance ;  there  is  some~ 
thing  so  colossal  in  the  vast  size  of  their 
convolutions,  when  compared  with  the 
specks  of  cattle  on  the  mountain  side 
over  which  they  are  sweeping;  some- 
thing so  wild  in  the  manner  m  which 
they  whirl  around,  And  such  statelincss 
in  their  more  sober  movements,  now 
weaving  their  flimsy  texture  into  an 
impenetrable  veil,  and  now  separating 
to  give  the  overshadowed  ground  ano- 
ther gleam  of  sunlight." 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
pass  the  mountains  to  Luz,  in  whioh 
Mr.  Paris  encounters  considerable  dan- 
ger, a  new  hazard  presents  itself  :«- 

'*  I  had  walked  for  about  an  hoar 
through  the  darkness  of  this  solitary 
region,  when  I  found  myself  marching 
abruptly  into  the  midst  of  a  recumbent 


•  "  There  is  a  breed  of  cattle  peculiar  to  the  Pyrenees :  they  are  diminutlTO 
in  stature,  and  nnirersally  of  a  tawny  colour.'* 
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flock  ol  aheep..  To  lie  alteclifd  by.tho 
dogs  was  i\m  workiof  a  inomeiU  ;  aiul  as 
thoy  were  Bve  in  nuinbor,  (lidr  a,ssAuU 
sounwoo'o  a  mont  nKWi^u^in^A&poct.''  At 
theeritic«il  luomoat,  ho^ei^'n't  wli^n  ib«; 
nn^ry  animaU  saeioiM^  injolinod  to  mako  a 
daali  uooa  ai6«  the  idlcpberd  eame  roar  ing . 
fron  kts  ot^aiw,  land  wdti?.M$4M  i|MQic-i 
diately  reaWed^  Akboitgh  in  n^.txaon. 
qti^  mpDd»  X  oQuld  net  help  adrnjuring  tbe- 
obedieAce  .atbd  Ba^acjty,  of  my  noble  Afrr; 
saUatttts  a.th^y  talked* quifAly^my.mtK*. 
out  any  sttppresfied  ^oyi\  qt  ,  s^^i^ng 
demeanour,  saemiog  to  say  tbat  th^y 
atladked  me  with  no  parUev^ar  maliou, 
but  for 'thepur pose  of  auipmoni^  tb^iv, 
mastMr,  wao  .  w«Mldi.  iM^w  im]ulre  ny 
business.  -THa'  ^ynBti^B^xi  dpg,  vmm 
among  the  noblosi  ofi  hi^.kind»i)iQd  i»  a« 
remarkable  for  docility«(i^  for  ^tve^gtb 
and  couraeo ;  h»  ia:Bot  t^)e  drovpi:  qf  tb^. 
flock-»4»  dme  it  bero  aadi  Uipi;i-s  or.  Xf> 
keep  it  iogletber  i  oo.  the  contrary,  jho 
walks  in  ad-vanoe,;  and .  IqimIs  it  to  tbo 
DKMintain  side,  :or  iovptrds  evening  to 
^9  cmhmui .  0f  the  fiheplierd*  His  pjrin*> 
uipal  4uty^  bowevery  is*  ta  defend  .KU 
fleooy  oharge  from,  the  wojf  'or  beax  ; 
and  ifhuttld  either  yentnre  an,  attack,  )m 
uabesitatingly.  gives  biittie,  <aiid  gene-* 
rally  ooinet^  of  Utp  victor..  Tl)os#*  frnq 
aiiijgniU  will  alwaf^B  solute  tbo  pas^Qg 
stranger,  !as  bejouro/ey.*)  over,  the  mouon 
tainoy. but  will  seldon^,  I  U^iii've,  do  m^vi^ 
thiui  menax/e.;  lifting  a  stone  will  keep 
them  al  a  distance;  or  should  Uiey  oonui 
tO'closei!  quarters^  a  blowtover  thulr.  logs 
with  your  Btick,  as  the  guides  a0irm« 
will  immediately  ooromaod  respect.  At 
night«  of  course,  th4»ir  attack  mao^  be 
dangerous." 

'  >  ' 

At  Partecofla,  the  inquisitive  charac- 
ter of  the  Spaniard  strikes  our  trav«l* 
ler,  and  he  is  struck  by  the  Annerican 
delineatton  with  which  the  wrutiny  ib 
exercised  t-. 

'*  Never  have  I  seen  anything  at  all 
approaching  the  determination  with 
which  they  stared  at  us  ;  1  would  have 
wagered  them  against  the  American 
who  looked  the  bark  oif  the  tree,  and  we 
naturally  began  to  inquire  whether  there 
might  not  be  something  very  extraordi- 
nary in  our  appearance ;  nor  was  their 
intent  gaze  all  we  had  to  encounter^. 
they  stood  around  us  in  a  circle  earnestly 
talking  with  each  other,  and  commenting 
upon  every  mouthful  we  eat,  and  how 
we  eat  it.  We  were  not,  however,  t^e 
least  abeshed,  for  hunger  quashes  diffi- 
dence, and  indeed  we  ielt  some  pride  in 
exhibiting  ourselves  at  feeding  time." 

We  cannot  leave  this  truly  delight- 
ful volumo  without  a  longing  to  tra« 


verfte.theico«iifti7(tt|>io(aijesii1itbe  little 
vi|^ettes  whicbare^ranrniaftid^amiH^ed 
Oft  wood  bylhe  aiithbt*>  are'  d«w  •with* 

taSti*  ant!' ifeeHhi^,  and'6cea*il6nAlly^rfe'-' 
sent  ui'^jtK  i^hi  ftf  WbliijitaT^  Wn^Vy 
grander  tjian  a^iv  tninff  wc  see  jnH^^ 
Tyrol  or  the  |Swfsa,"  |Th^r«f'^s' A,.p!hft- 
racter  o|  ^puthfxilness  ,.a?>owt  fiffy  4^x 
adriptions,.  rwnicb  e^wy^rfader  wi^l-be' 
atruck .  with,  i  <  laod. .  4bB  tvermt t  >  aaelur 
after  aatuMraebi^nay  i^aditbe  deserip* 
tron  of  •escapes  and  adttetitttr^sihi'tiiS^ 
little  l*aittb)ex«ithian  hit^i*est%'hk*h  fiHTjr 
very  few  works  offit^tJoti  cottid  pr^esfent 
any  thinp  tb'lic  with.  I'hit  JVli*.  1*aj;ii. 
ipay  \vrUe  ^oon  «i^airi,  artcj!,  tVV.^® 
may  lie  ainopg  bis.  readers  ,we  5j)[>c^rf»Jy; 
wii^.a^nS  wUh,tbJ^,mu&t  s^your  gpodr 
Dye*  I  • .  • .  I  "     .  . !  I '  ■ .  I .  It    ;  1 1 J 1  < ) ' 

•The  tranrfillkig  pbysician^iaiid  he  it  \% 
who  etahdd  next  mii  dur-vtMister  roii^ 
is  Ik  different  style  of  trarfelbr  ft^ 
either  6f  Xh^  pr*e*(Kn^.'  ^ot'jbw- 
n^yin^  pdvjr  'se  d^strair^,  'like  '  Lady 
Chattertori ;  nor  hrayinaj  tfie  dangers  of 
flood  a'nd  precipice^  m^^  bur/C^^^a* 
bridge  friend,.  }n  searph  of  ^e-grand 
af^  the  pictur/e^^ue.;.At4  life,  has-been 
pasaed  aaiong.  men.  and  cities  f.At> 
career,  mode  >tnure)liiig^  not  aik  end  hot 
a  rrieans>  ileaei  an>  amasemeht'tban'ijh 
ocetipation.  Adopting  th^tlativk  6f<a 
trarelltnig' tohjffeldah  at  Ws  out^et'iti 
lift,  pariW  oriVcason^  6f  hfeajth— the 
climate  of  England  being  pronounced 
fatal  to  him — he  starts  jQii  hU  £rat 
tQur  with  Wd 


s< 


In  the  month  of  September, '1819,  I 
was  iotredutcodto  his' lordoMp;  aiild  I 
shall  never  AM*get  the  ^wreSfii^n''that 
my  patient  ma&  upon  mi.  -  i'safw  all 
the  ileatates  of  consum^tioA  traced  upon 
bis  fftoe,  and  I  must  have  exp^essetiihls 
by  my  own  (one  of  the  most  treache- 
rous ever  allotted  to  man) for  as  seonas 
we  left  the  room,  tbestn^geon  said  to  me, 
*  I  see  you  think  it  is  all  over  wHh  him. 
You  are  right,  I  am  afraid :  but  still 
ho  may  live  some  time.' 

If  i  bad  none  of  those  bashibl,  fear^ 
fnl  feelings,  which  some  antieipate  in 
their  flrst  introdewtion  to  those  of  a  su- 
perior rank,  still  I  had  very  diflb4«nt 
sentiments  after  this  intek-Tiew  from 
those  whkh  I  had  previously  entertained. 
I  found  his  lordship  mild  and  condescend- 
ing, aflaUe  in  his  manners,  and  he  wore 
an  agreeable  snrile  u|Nm  his  face  which 
was  at  the  same  time  captivating  and 
dignified.  I  thought  that  I  could  trace 
even  in  the  lengthened  mien  and  haggard 
appearance  no  ordinary  marks  of  inteU 
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lettn  ^PNin*<^<«mft>itt>tii«tliiiigr,  however^- 
RMt^f9««iboiil  himt;  iftnagiluition  of;  mind, 
B^umdiby  hia .bodily HM»vtf|neQtfl,  And  « 
cert^ia  d«cif ion .  ia  liis  ton^  which  per- 
haps bordered  wpon  obstinacy.  Ilis  was 
a  ipinci  wliici)  evidqutly  woukl  jiot  re- 
main a  moment  ^noccupie^'.  There  wa« 
no  ap[jtoacH  to  a  state  of  rekt.  SuoH 
wto  mjf'firnitapre^sidn,  And  it  was  a 
trtei^Ae;  This  tww  the  fbatufei  iti  the 
oompMitiow  which' iilcmo  bifooght  usinfd- 
cqttt«ofi^  fotithe  feveriBh  broia  jfaaul  ido« 
stroyod  -the.  ovtet  man,  -and  wai  now* 

Saving  .t|i9  vitals.  It  M>aa  dMrranged 
at  I,  should  I«?^ire.  the  jwrt^y  i<i  Lon- 
don ^nd  proceed  solu^  to  iDqver,  where 
they  wou^  Join  me  the  following  day. 
I  got  to  Dover,  and  into  the  heart  of 
the  toWn  without  perceiving  it,  -56 
d^nseMPHd'the  fog,  at  ^ir  6'cl&lr  in  the 
nioming,  in  the  month  of  September. 
}  ^^enkt  to  bed,  it-  ^t^s  Sunday  mok-n- 
i*pi>  and  when  I  had  re&eshed  mysdlf 
With  a,  UiiW  •broken.  s|eep»  and  with  a« 
good  br?^kfast,  i  began  ta  reflect  upon 
the  i^ture  of  things  in  general,  a^id  my 
own  affairs  in  particular.  My  fi^st  idei^ 
was  naturally  to  commence  my  journaL 
I  began  by  philosophising  ilpon  my  pre. 
ieht'sitriitidtt.  It  wad  certainly  a  new 
trtie  to  me:  I  Va»  placed  in  circnm- 
stances,  wfaicli  I  conld  hardly,  in  the  pro-* 
bability  of  evi»nt9^eirer  have  anticipattd. 
^'heA'.I  began  seriously  to  reflect^ 
thftrofon^,:  liow  I  caroa  to  be  «o,  it  pro^ 
duced  a  mental  excitement,  ^vhich  thoao 
on^y  c^n  understand,  who,  like  myself, 
(lave  suadenly  passed  into  such  opposite 
states ;  nor  can  even  they  appreciate 
h,  nnltes,  at  the  same  age,  they  have 
possessed  the  same  enthusi&smi  as  my- 
self. I  had  lately  recovered  from  an 
alarming  iUneas^  and  tny  nerves  •  still 
?ibr)^ea  under  its  «ffeets.  I  had  quitted 
Edinbujcgh  uAder  disadvantageous  cir- 
onmstancies,  haiving  beea  obliged  to  re«> 
Mgi>  AU  ofliqial  situation  iu  the  iafirmary, 
wMiqby  at  that  period  of  my  medical 
c^f^Xt  promised  to  be  most  conducive 
to  my  success.  Upon  auiuing  Scotland, 
I  Jknew  not  whitoer  I  was  going*  nor 
whi|t  means  I  should  find  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect what  WAS  then  indeed  the  one  thing 
needful,  viz.,  the  restoration  of  mvheattbw 
My  fundfl  were,  not  ample,  hardly  suflfi- 
cient,  .indeed, .  to  take  mo  to  Lisboi^ 
could  I.  find  no  other  port  where  I 
might  drop  my  aochor.  I  was  far  from 
beiiuf  destitute,  it  «a  true,  but  my  pride 
would  not  aUow  me  to  apply  to  friends 
for  pecuniary  asBiataaee.'  I  had  received 
letters  from  my  father;  who  was  in 
France,  authorising  mo  to.  draw  upon 
bim  for  a  hundred  pounds ;  but  the  last 
time  we  parted  we  bad  an  alteroation 
upon  that  subject,  and  I  bad  almost 
resolved  never  to  apply  again  to  that 


source.  It  wftft  an  impious  resolution, 
l>egotten  in  pride  and  reared  in  ingra- 
titude. 

**  Such  were  my  feelings  two  months* 
previous,  and  they  wef«  wrought  to  ex» 
cess  by  the  littlo  power  my  fever  le*t 
me  to  r<esist  them.  'How  differently  did 
I  ftfid '  myself  Quoted  at  tiie  present 
m6ment.  I  was  at' once  turning  ray 
profeesiottot  sttidies  to  aedount,  and 
putting  into  iny  pocket  what  I  had 
been  putthits^  into  my  head.  J  was  about 
to  work  out  my  temporal  subsistence  ; 
atid  how  ^asy,  how  amiable  did  (ho  task 
appear !  The  same  excess  of  feeling, 
which  once  dcpresfied*  me  beyond  what 
ws»  absolutely  probable,  now  raised  mc 
above  all  possibility ;  *  for  no  one  ever  so 
little  redme^d  to  pi^aCtiee  the  golden  rule 
of  Horace^-*  ttmtam  geruart  mttUenu*  I 
imagined  Tuysetf,  therefore^.. at  once 
laundied  into  fashionable  life,  and  was 
travelling  jihysician  to  an'  English  no- 
bleman, about  to  set  out  upon  his  tra- 
vels. How  sweetly  smooth  did  the  future 
appear  to  me  ;  mv  snceeSs  I  considered 
certain.  1  had  the  first  interest,  which 
would  protect  and  palironize  me  in  fu- 
ture. '  I  imagined  my  self  already  prac- 
tising in  8t.  JameMN,  my  carriage  wait- 
ing atthedoor,  until  I  had  dismissed  my 
morning  patients.  This,  and  similarly 
extravagant  misconceptions  of  my  real 
situation  worked  upon  my  imagination, 
always  prone  to  look  forward  to  a  bril- 
liant future — alwavs  paying  the  price  of 
its  ardour  in  the  disappointment  of  the 
present.  How  different  did  the  thing 
rtolly  appear  when  placed  in  its  true 
colours.  What  was  I,  and  what  was  I 
about  to  do  ?  A  youth,  who  with  some 
hundred  more  of  his  companions  had 
got  a  medi(ml  diploma,  and,  bv  a  lucky 
concatenation  of  events,  was  allowed  to 
accompany  a  family  to  tho  south  of 
France,  who  might  repay  themselves 
for  the  inconvenience  such  a  guest  might 
cause  them,  by  some  trifling  services 
which  he  might  render  them.' 

This  extract  will  put  the  reader 
suflficiently  au  courant  to  the  manner 
of  the  doctor  and  bis  intentions ;  he 
will  see  that  he  has  to  deal  with  a 
shrewd,  ready-witted  son  of  the  north, 
whose  natural  quickness  is  no  bad  com- 
pensation for  his  ignorance  of  the  world. 
The  difficulties  of  a  new  position,  the 
strangeness  of  a  novel  situation,  have 
already  struck  him ;  but  one  can  see 
in  the  few  brief  words  he  lets  fall,  that 
he  Id  prepared  to  meet  the  r6ughs  of 
life,  and  in  the  adage  of  bis  country — 

'<Toput  the  stoat  heart  to  the  stiff 
brae," 
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His  dignity,  which  at  first  is  oifended 
at  his  being  consigned  to  the  **  calash'* 
with  ihefemine  de  chamhre  "  for  a  corn- 
pan  ion,  he  sees  it  better  to  put  in  his 
pocket;  and  after  indulging  a  sulky  fit 
for  the  ''  first  half  stage" — we  ques- 
tion if  an  Irishman  had  found  the  ar- 
rangement so  faulty — he  cheers  up  and 
becomes  happy  in  the  evenuig. 

The  party  to  which  he  is  attached 
proceed  southward  in  search  of  cli- 
mate ;  and  we  have  a  lively,  pleasant 
account  of  the  journey,  widiout,  how- 
ever, any  thing  very  new  or  original. 
He  remarks,  with  great  truth,  on  the 
almost  universal  error  that  in  England 
attributes  a  character  of  salubrity  to 
the  climate  of  Mont-Pellier,  which 
place  is  deserted  at  once  by  the  natives 
when  attacked  with  chest  disease ;  and 
the  few  observations  which  occur  here 
are  well  and  wisely  presented.  There 
are  in  reality  no  such  mistakes  cur- 
rent in  our  country  as  those  concerning 
the  climate  of  particular  parts  of  the 
Continent.  The  most  part  of  Eng- 
lish writers  deciding  this  difficult 
question  on  the  experience  of  a  summer 
excursion,  and  with  little  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  the  local  physicians, 
or  any  attention  whatever  to  hospital 
statistics. 

The  patient  lord  becomes  daily 
worse,  and,  after  enduring  the  well- 
known  vicissitudes  of  the  fell  malady 
to  which  he  is  subject,  sinks  into  de- 
bility and  dies. 

The  doctor  is  again  upon  the  world, 
and  "  had  only  to  think  of  returning 
home." 

"  Upon  arriving  at  Bonrdeaux,  I 
found  that  a  new  schooner,  fitted  up  in 
a  superior  style,  had  just  arrived  on  her 
first  trip  from  Southampton,  whither 
she  was  again  bound  in  a  few  days.  I 
had  nicked  my  time,  and  after  takins;  a 
cordial  leave  of  the  family,  from  which 
I  had  received  every  kindness,  I  em- 
barked on  the  first  of  May  on  board  the 
Britannia.  There  were  only  three  pas- 
sengers besides  myself.  The  wind  was 
not  fair,  so  that  we  dropped  down 
slowly  with  the  stream  on  a  fine  evening, 
admirine  the  banks  of  the  Garonne, 
now  rich  in  vegetation ;  for  here  the 
season  was  far  advanced,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  already  summer.  At  nightfall  the 
spires  of  the  cathedral  were  still  visible. 
I  climbed  the  mast  to  take  a  long  and 
last  farewell  of  one  of  the  finest  cities 
in  Europe.  I  was  still  youn?  and  en- 
thusiastic, and  I  found  myself  about  to 


quit  «  country  in  which  I  had  passed 
eight  months  so  pleasantly ;  and  tbrgvt* 
ting,  perhaps,  how  much  this  enjoyment 
was  attributable  to  my  patrons,  I  felt 
as  if  I  could  have  remained  there  for 
ever.  I  could  say,  at  least,  with  Mary 
8tuart,  '  That  my  heart  was  still 
there.' " 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
become  physician  to  a  London  dispen- 
sary— the  failure  in  which,  however 
humorously  told,  we  can  scarcely  re- 
gret, such  is  the  plasticity  of  moral 
and  manly  feeling  displayed  by  the 
doctor  in  his  canvas — he  establishes 
himself  once  more  in  town ;  and,  by 
joining  various  learned  societies  and 
scientific  bodies,  endeavours,  as  he 
expresses  it,  **  to  be  continually  before 
the  profession.*'  The  pictiire  is  a 
painful  one,  and  we  should  read  it 
with  increased  depression,  had  we  any, 
the  slightest  sympathy  for  him  who 
endured  it;  but  happily  for  ns  and 
for  him,  the  web  of  his  nature  was 
not  of  any  Arail  and  delicate  texture, 
and  we  never  feared  for  him,  and, 
accordingly,  we  were  right. 

''I  had  been  suffering  from  a  local 
complaint  for  some  time — a  continued 
relaxation  and  elongation  of  the  uvula, 
which  London  air  always  produces  with 
me;   and  I  called  upon  Mr.  .,   a 

surgeon  in .     He  received  me  with 

that  suavity  and  urbanity  of  manner 
which  were  always  characteristic  of 
him,  and  told  me  what  to  do,  begging 
me  to  call  upon  him  in  a  few  davs.  I 
did  so,  and  being  better  myself,  was 
sorry  to  find  him  Buffering  from  a  ner- 
vous affection. 

**  *  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  good  for 
nervous  deafness  V  he  asked  me  in  an 
irritated  tone.  *  I  shall  lose  my  hearing 
altogether ;  what  is  good  for  it?' 

**  *  Remove  the  nervousness,  and  the 
deafhcss  will  depart,'  I  replied,  'out 
at  the  same  gate ;'  and  remembering 
Lucretius,  I  continued — '  Lenis  enim 
mens  est  ct  mire  mobilis  ipsa.*  He 
rallied  immediately. 

*'  <  Oh,  you  have  hit  the  mark  I'  he 
exclaimed ;  '  you  know  me  too  well 
already.  Will  you  dine  with  me  to- 
morrow? I  have  a  few  medical  friends.* 

**  I  bowed  assent,  and  repaired  at  the 
usual  hour,  when  I  was  introduced  to 
the  family.  Fortune  favours  the  brave ; 
and  it  happened  that  I  took  an  active 
part  in  the  dinner  conversation,  my 
mind  being  stored  with  the  topics  which 
by  chance  turned  up.  I  remember  it  was 
upon  the  migration  of  birds,  a  subject 
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-whSeb,  Ihofn  my  tntimacy  with  the  late 
Br.  Leftche,  had  interested  me  a  great 
deal. 

**  I  paid,  indeed,  almost  daily  visita 
at  that  time  to  the  British  Museum. 

*f'The  day  passed  oflf  gaily.  I  played 
tay  rubber,  made  another  happy  quota- 
tion, as  I  dealt — 

•  Ttof  om»  to  Homer  vtatt  whbt  owes  to  Hoyle.* 

and  tamed  up  a  trump.  The  rubber 
finishedi  I  made  my  bow,  and  de- 
parted. 

*•  A  few  days  afterwards  I  received  a 
three-corned  note,  begging  me  to  call  at 
my  leisure.    I  soon  found  leisure  to  call, 

and  going  into  the  room  Mr. met 

me,  and,  putting  u  packet  of  letters  into 
my  hand,  told  me  to  take  them  home, 
and- read  them  at  my  convenience — '  If 
the  thing  will  suit  you — and  I  must 
apologise  to  you  for  making  the  appli- 
cation— ^pray  let  me  know  before  to- 
morrow's post.  I  am  too  much  engaged 
to  talk  over  the  matter  with  you  at 
present.* 

"  I  hurried  home,  as  may  well  be 
imagined,  to  examine  the  contents  of  this 
packet,  from  which,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  secret  presentiment,  I  anticipa- 
ted much  good.  It  proved  to  be  a  re- 
quest from to  engage  a  physician 

to  reside  five  years  in  Paris  in  a  no- 
bleman's family.  A  carte  blanche  was 
left  as  to  terms,  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  my  friend  was  all  that  seemed 
required  to  insure  me  the  situation. 
I  need  not  say  that  I  accepted  the 
offer,  and  authorized  my  friend  to  ar- 
range the  business  for  me." 

Five  hundred  per  annum  for  five 
annums  was  not  to  be  rejected ;  and 
I  found  myself  once  more  at]  Do- 
ver. Upon  arriving  at  Calais,  he  had 
some  difficidty  in  getting  his  medi- 
cine chest  through  the  custom-house^ 
and  without  his  doctor ial  title  had  not 
succeeded.  This  was  the  only  time  in 
his  travels  such  a  rank  gave  him  any 
advantage.  **  I  would  recommend  my 
colleagues  to  sink  the  doctor  in  tra- 
velling abroad,  if  they  wish  to  be 
considered  gentlemen.  The  term  doc- 
tor in  France  is'decidedly  canaille.^* 

This  is  perfectly  correct:  no  fo- 
reigner has  any,  the  slightest  notion  of 
the  position  enjoyed  by  the  English 

Ehysician  in  his  own  country ;  nor  can 
e  be  made  to  understand  the  estima- 
tion a  man  is  held  in  who  has  access 
to  the  intimacy  of  the  highest  persons 
in  the  land>  not  as  the  mere  agent  to 


relieve    pain   and    suffering,   but  on 
terms  of  confidence  and  close  friend- 
ship.    The  rate  of  remuneration  Ikw 
much  more  to  do  with  this  than  per- 
haps people  generally  suppose.     The 
high  fee  of  the  English  physician  is  a 
guarantee  for  a  certain   amount   of 
acquirement,  education,  and  breeding ; 
and  there  can  be  hut  little  respect  paid 
to  him  whose  honoraire  is  something 
about  the  fare  of  a  cab,  and  rather 
less  than  half  the  payment  to  a  hair- 
dresser.    Besides,  to  do  nothing*  to 
have  no  art  or  metier,  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  foreign  gentility.     Your  count 
or  baron,  the  tenth  son  of  a  poor 
father,  would  rather  struggle  through 
life  how  he  can,  depending  on  rovge 
et  noir  for  his  coat,  and  the  friendship 
of  an  actress  for  his  dinner,  than  adopt 
an  honest  calling.     There  is,  properly 
speaking,  no  middle  class  on  the  Con- 
tinent.    The  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the 
clergy,  are  all  drawn  from  the  very 
humblest  walks  of  life ;  and  that  pe- 
culiar rank  which  in  England  unites 
Within  itself  the  learning,  the  breeding, 
the  polish,  and  the  refinement  of  the 
very  highest  class,  with  the  industry, 
energy,  and  enterprise  of  the  working 
order,    has   no  [existence   abroad ; — 
while  with  us  no  rank,  however  eleva- 
ted— no   wealth,   however  vast,    can 
absolve  a  man  from  the  calls  which 
the  public  feel  they  have  a  right  to 
make  on  his  time  and  services.     On 
the  Continent,  the  miserable  possessor 
of   two  hundred  per   annum  would 
scorn  to  add  to  his  narrow  fortune  by 
any  eflFort  of  his  own. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  doctor's 
second  patron : — 

"The  prince  was  a  man  who  lived 
for  the  day,  and  only  thought  of  the 
morrow  as  able  to  procure  him  possibly 
more  entertainment  than  to-day.  Uo 
seldom  read,  and  if  he  did,  it  was  only 
a  pamphlet,  or  the  last  new  novel  by 
Avocat.  With  politics  he  never  trou- 
bled himself,  or  he  had,  perhaps,  been 
too  much  troubled  by  them.  As  re- 
garded general  literature,  however,  he 
seemed  to  be  quite  aufait ;  he  knew  the 
merits  of  most  authors,  and  could 
equally  point  out  their  defects.  Speak 
of  chemistry,  he  seemed  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the 
science.  Physics  he  haa  a  natural  talent 
for,  and  was  often  occupied  in  inventing 
some  plan  to  counteract  the  loss  in 
vertical  motion.  He  was  a  very  fair 
mathematician.     He  was  an  excellent 
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modem  Hn|fiii«t,  and  coold  speak  Mf 
a  dozen  langlll^9^es  fluently.  Ho  knew 
nothing  of  the*cladiiics.  His  conversa- 
tion was  replete  with  anecdote,  for  hift 
memory  wns  most  reteativo,  and  ho 
turned  ercry  thing  he  heard*  to  his  own 
acconnt ;  he  made  it,  in  fact,  his  •wn. 
So  far  from  appearing  to  have  neglected 
his  edacation, '  he*  seemed,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  have  Gtodied  a  great  deal; 
and  yet  bin  #hole  information  was  de- 
rived from  what  he  had  pick^  up  in 
conviersation,  and  little  from  booka. 
His  social  powers  were  great,  and  as 
he  Wilis  not  pedantie, :  hot  gallant  and 
statable  in'  the  extrenev  so  he  wits 
adored  by  the  fair'  t^%.  The  character 
dfawn  by  Segur  of  the  famous  PotemkiA 
inSuIff  M>ply»  ^  many  respects,  to  tke 
pifinee:^' 

***  P^rsoilne  fel'anpait  moins  la  qoe  lot, 
p^i^  de  =g^ens  '^tJrient  plus'  instrnitt?. 
II  nivalt' caus<?  tstec'dei  bomraes  'babiles 
dans  toiUetf^Ies  professkms,  dans  toutes 
les  fecienees,  dans  tons-  ies  arts.  On  ne 
ftttt  jam'nis  midit  pomper  efc  s'approprier 
lii'saV«iit<-di^  nmlres.  >  11  aurais  ^onn^ 
dai^s  wnetJoMversiitidn'nn  Ktt^rateur,"nn 
ai«ti«tei  un  brUsdn,  ot  un  thdologien. 
Son  instrnction  n'dtait  pas  profonde, 
i»ifs  ^le  ^fai«  fort  ^tMidaei  11  in'ap- 
prof6ndisSait  riei>,  mai^  11  parlait  bien 
de  teHiti'  *■  •   H   .  "  .    t.    .   . 

"T^  f^tttrti  to  the  prince,  I  taay 
observe,-  that  his  obtoupattons  were  most 
triviaf.  He  would  ribe  at  Ato  o'clock, 
nt  on  his  robe  de  oktmbft;  and  sit  at 
is  table  ih'  bis  study  till  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock,  AiH.  During  the  whole  of  this 
time  he  was  employed  in  aketching 
something  npOn  fiaoer,  chewing  the 
corner  of  his  po^ket-nandkerobief,  and 
taking  snuff ;  wholly  absorbed  in  these 
occupations,  he  hardly  Hftcd  his  head 
from  the  table  until  he  was  -summoned 
to  break fkst.  Then  his  iMent  faoultios 
became  free,  and  hei  would  oenverse 
during  the  whole  of  this  repast'  with  his 
maitre  tV  hotels  or  his'  cook,  if  he  had 
no  other  'company.  Ho  seldom,  how- 
ever, was'  driven  to  sudk  «xpedfents, 
for  as  his  table  had  the  irrst  rcfpatatioA, 
there  were  seldom  wanting  giicsti'in  the 
shape  of  cousins  i^r  Nephews,  Ofr  even  of 
intimate 'friends.  This  repast,  <  which 
generally  lasted  an  hour,  was  always 
taken  in  the  t&H  de  ckmnbre  :  and  then 
he  retired  again  to  his  cabinet,  where 
he  remained  until  it  was  .time  to  drees 
hnneelf'for  the  more  important  duties 
of  the  day ;  such  as*  are  performed  by 
a  man  with  plenty  »f  money,  and  with- 
out any  official  ooevn»atibn,  in  the  most 
dissipated  city  in  £uf<ope.'  -It  was  a 
promenade  with  the  Dachess  of  ^.^^, 
or  the  Countess  of  '  ■■<■■,  perhaps  it  was 
in  paying  court  to  the  King,  or  more 
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probably  in  doing  nothing  at  nil,* with 
which  'he  ocvupied  hioieelf  till  dinner 
time."-  .     .      I 

We  shall  spare  omr  reidere  the 
sketcTi  of  the  tooV  and  the'secfetary 
of  ihto  prince's  household,  arcades 
ambo  !  and  pass  on  to  a  lively  account 
of  two  xnore  interesting  personages : — 

"  During  my  stay  ta  Paris  I  became 
acquainted  w^itb  two  professional  men 
who  once  eiccited  great  interest  in  fin* 
rope»  The  tomb  kaa  now  olosed  over 
both,  and  thmr  syatame  will  probablyv 
ere  long,  find  repose  in  the  vanU  of  the 
fouadsrs.T  .  -       .,         .  .        . 

"I  first  met  "witJi  Dr.  Gall  ai  a 
patient's  breakfast  table.  He  was  busily 
en»ployed'  in  eating  dried  saimpn,<  for 
whtoh  his  organs  of  taste-  aeemed  t« 
have  been  particularly  created.  His 
first  expression  MM-tled  me  a -little,  and 
the  more  so  as  It  #as  ia  a  hotel  in  ihe 
Faubourg  St.  G«rmain. 

•  **  *Toat  oequl  est  ultra/  est.btSta,' 
said  the  doctor,  as  he  was  erf tteising  the 
nonduotof  one  of. his  patients,  who,  opt 
having  attended  to  the  doctor's  it»- 
junetkms,  was  euffering  for  his  disobe- 
dienceby  confinement  to  bed. 

'*  '  Permettex' moi  de  vous  presenter 
le  Medecin  de  mon  frere,'  said  the  lady 
of  the  house,  interrupting  him,  *  c'est 
un  Anglais.' 

^^  Tl^  doctor  rose  and  bowed  in  honour 
of  my  country.  Several  common«plaec 
phrases  were  interchanged  between  us, 
but  nothing  which  passed  denoted  any 
thing  extraordinary  in  the  mental  en- 
dowments of  the  phrenologist.  Still  as 
I  gazed  upon  his  orow,  I  seemed  to  see 
indelibly  imprinted  the  iron  character 
of  his  soul ;  the  stern,  unyielding  phy- 
siognomy, which  scarce  allowed  a  smile 
to  play  upon  it.  His  counteuanco  was 
one,  however,  expressive  of  great  intel- 
lect ;  for  thus  far  we  will  go,  but  no 
larther,  that  the  hea4  is  the  *  mansion 
of  tho  mind,and  th^index  of  Its  powers.' " 


**  X  made  Dr«  Spursheim's  acquaint- 
ance uoder  different  circumstances.  I 
was  iatroduced  to  Dr.  Gall  as  a  physi- 
cian ; .  I  first  saw  Dr.  Spivzheim  in  the 
preefessor's  chair  deliveving  a  lecture  to 
a  small  olase  whom  bo  had  a^cmbled  In 
the  Rue  de  Seine. 

"  M  cannot  think,  gentlemen,  how  it 
•is  that  travellers  have  never  paid  any 
attention  to  the  beads  pf  theu*  fellow- 
creatures.  They  make  lopg  voyages 
by  sea  and  land,  and  measure  stones 
and  columns  $  and  yet  we  never  hear  of 
their  having  examined  the  form  and 
^fSwe  of  men's  skulls.    It  is  to  mQ  truly 
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two'Horses*  deads  to  point  out  the  diU 
ferencc,  in  moral  qualities,  between  mxl 
English  and  French  horse.  He  asserted 
that  Fneftoh  horses  are  more  vioious 
thai|k  £ligli«h)  hnt  that  French. iQi^Uners 
po^e^^ed  ,tl»o,  fitting ,  organs  afid  acl- 
jus^ted  g9wn3.  to  ladies'  waists  beyond 
aid'  comparison  better  tlian  British  fe- 
male tailors,  '^ho  can  dispute  the  fact"?' 

"  I  listened  with  interest  and  atten- 
tion t4i  4Jie  dbetor'fi'leotnref  and  his 
niwcdotM,  -in  iHnstTatioii  of  beaaon  |ind 
instinct^-wcrOifia'anasingi  ihat  leonti- 
sued  toaHteiHl  him  T^gularfy  th#ong4oiit 
thc^  whol^  of  his  eout^se^  Hoidid  not  Con- 
-viacb  nftidi'  kowdver,  of  tii6  imtb  of  his 
system  as  a  whole,  although  I  waa  con^ 
viiieed«f*mii6h  thftt  heatserted.  ' 

*!'  No  trwcl  tnen  ever  differed  moro  ia 
thbir  I  physiognomiea^  unor  in  their  moral 
chatracters  thm  thtae  two  fN*c^e8sor5  of 
•pfik*enology.  ••,•'.. 

'  **  Dtj  Spupuheiib'B  phTsiogsomy  indi- 
cited'dv^y  thmg  whi^  was  kind  and 
benevolent,  and  he  was'  what  he  atf- 
pear^d:  A' better  ma»  jAvrer  Uv^d.  He 
had,  perhaps^  too  grieat  fakh  in  his  cwn 
opiniohfi.  As  to  tho^  countenance  of 
Glill,  I  Bhottld  SBiy  that  it  indicated  that 
fe^tn^  had  been  absorbed  in  i&teffesli, 
and  that  it  betrayed  a  diabelief  in  evei'y 
thing,  and  even  in  his  own  system  ;  and 
if  "the  world  judges  rightly*  such  'wafi 
^eaUy  the  case.  In  <  conversing  with 
several  of  the  French  professors  upon 
thi^sibjeet,'  I  fbond  tbemnnammonsly 
of  this  opinion.'' ' 

After  a  abort  visit  to  Epgland*  where 
he  meets  hia  old  frieouds .  once  more, 
the  doctor  returns  to  his  patroD»  and 
sets  oat  foi^  Polatid>  fwssing  firtt 
through  Alsace. 

•*  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  lino  of  de- 
markation  "between  'two  countries  that 
hav'e  no  natural  boundaries,  and  such  is 
the  base  with  France  and  Germany  on 
this  sfde  of  the  Rhine;  the  country  is 
neither  French  nor  Gei-man.  The  lan- 
guage, the  looks,  and  even  the  manners 
of  thd  people,  all  bespeak  a  blendfng  of 
character,  that  has  nothhig  purely  ori- 
ginal. You  fe6\  and  see  that  you  are 
entering  another  country,  and  yet  the 
gradation  of  diffierence  is  so  triflhig, 
that  you  are  "pn^rfed  to  ihid  out  ?n  what 
it  directly  consists.  You  are  placed  in 
a  kind  of  purgatory,  and  anxiously 
await  the  moment  that  shall  transport 
you  into  regions  which  have  a  more  de- 
fined character.  If  you  occasionally  meet 
a  peasant  with  a  large  slouched  hat,  or 
an  Israelite  in  his  Jewish  gabardine, 
YOU  imagine  yourself  no  longer  in 
'France;  but  when  the  postillion  at  the 


end  of  the  stage  tells. you  in  yery  .polite 
French, '  that  he  has  driven  you  very 
well,  you  find  that  you  are  not  in 
Germany. 

"  It  was  not  till  we  arrived  at  the 
village  of  St.  Avoid,  very  prettily  situ* 
ated,  and  surrounded  by  hills  and  forests, 
tha^  Wd  oouJd  be  made  fully  .sensible 
that  we  were  <^itting  La  Grande  JNatiom 
Tho  sty2e<  of  iarchit^oture.  of  its  church 
differs  entirely  from  any  thing  wo  had 
seen  in  Fraoicd  9  but^  on.  the  oUier  hand, 
an  inscription  only  half  cfTacedi  over  its 
portaJ,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  Revd- 
uiAion  proceeded  to  the  very  frontiers. 
*  Le  peuple  Fran^aise  reeonnait  i'e^ia- 
tence  d*iin  Eire  supr£me»  et  Timinorta- 
Ht6  de  ranie.'  Sudli  is  the  soble  decla- 
ration of  the  French  people.  TVitib  this 
exception,  we  might  nave  imagined  our- 
selves emerged  from  the  territories  of 
this  enlightenpd  nation.  Many  little 
difii^rences  were  here  visible.  The  pe»- 
saai  smoked  his  pipe- over  a  mug  of  beer ; 
salted  cttcwnbers  and  soar^r  Arau/, were 
served  'for  dinner,  Asd  the  ostler,  de- 
manding a  pittance  for  putting-to  the 
horses,  observod  that  it  was  the  iast 
town  in  France,  and  that  'cela^oom- 


mence  ioi.' 


'*  It  >would  have  been  more  cangeoiAl 
to  my  wish^  to  hAVAessbarl^  at.Mainzi^ 
and  have  navigated  the  Rhine  as.  far  as 
Cologne ;  to  have  seen  ^a  embir^'o  of 
oneof  tho  finest  cathedrals  e^er,  medi- 
tated by  architectural  limagiaatioa ;  to 
have  seen  fifty  churches,  ^and  irhatover 
else  the  town  mny  he  proud  9i ; .  but  tins 
was  not  in  our  inarch  romteyaud  follow- 
ing orders,  we  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
Mains,  over  a  bridge  of  boats.  Here, 
at  the  oonfixience  or  the  Main,  it  rolls 
proudly  and  rapidly  along,  as  if  conscious 
of  its  superiority  over  other  European 
streams,  and  proud  of  the  hosts  of  bat- 
tles which  once  made  it  blush.  It  was 
but  a  hasty  glimpse  which  we  could  en- 
joy of  its  buvbling  waters,  and  yet  the 
momentary  view  was  long  enough  for 
the  mind  to  cot^ure  up  a  thousand  asso- 
ciatiens^  a  history  of  our  world, — for 
Europe  is  a  world  to  us. 

**  Wo  arrived  at  Frankfort  in  time 
for  dinner,  and  lodged  ia  the  Zeil, 
famous  for  the  number  of  its  magnificent 
hotels.  They  are  like  so  many  palaces ; 
aod  the  internal  arrangement  and  clean- 
liness are  not  surpassed  by  the  Pultcnoy 
in  Piccadilly,  nor  the  Clarendon  in  Bond- 
street.  There  is  the  difference,  how- 
ever, of  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  charges, 
and  on  the  right  side  too,  which  gives 
them  a  decided  advantage,  and  insures 
them  plenty  of  guests  to  partake  of 
their  excellent  cheer.  I  could  at  this 
time  read  German  tolerably  well,  having 
devoted  soine  time  to  it  in  Paris ;  but 
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•peaking  it  was  out  of  the  question,  yet 
J  did  contrive  to  say  to  the  waiter, 
'geben  sie  uns  ein  rocht  gut  mittags- 
essen,'  and,  what  is  more,  lie  under- 
stood me  too,  and  fulfilled  the  orders 
given  to  him.  Such  a  dinner  I  shall 
never  forget ;  it  was  a  perfect  era  in  my 
existence ;  it  was  a  triumph  of  two  of 
the  senses  over  the  other  three :  who  can 
forget  such  a  circumstance  ?  We  may 
forget  the  style  of  architecture  of  a  con- 
vent which  we  have  seen  externally,  for 
this  implies  the  use  of  one  sense  only  ; 
we  may  forget  when  we  first  heard  the 
waits  in  Der  Freyschiitz,  for  this  im- 
plies the  sense  of  hearing  only ;  we 
may  forget  what  we  have  felt  with 
our  fingers,  for  this  requires  the  aid 
of  another  sense  to  make  it  complete ; 
but  to  forget  the  taste  and  smell  of 
twentv  dishes,  exquisitely  cooked  and 
servea  up,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 

J»alate,  beginning  to  be  oblivious  of  the 
ast,  is  regaled  by  the  taste  of  its  su- 
perior flavoured  successor ;  to  forget 
this,  I  say,  would  imply  a  want  of 
general  delicacy  of  feeling,  which  no 
man  can  accuse  me  of.  I  forget  many 
things  which  occurred  in  our  route 
from  Paris  to  Cracow,  and  perhaps  thoy 
are  not  worth  remembering;  but  the 
dinner  at  the  Windenhof  I  shall  never 
forget.- 

At  last  arrived  in  Poland^  the  whole 
features  of  society  are  different. 

"  Each  guest  breakfasts  in  his  own 
room,  where  tea  and  coffee  are  served  at 
his  own  hour ;  he  rises  to  take  it,  or  takes 
it  in  bed,  sipping  his  coffee,  eating  his 
toast,  or  smoking  his  pipe,  alternately.  If 
he  has  no  particular  plan  of  amusement 
for  the  morning,  no  hunting,  no  shooting 
or  gallanting,  he  remains  in  his  dressing 
gown,  reclining  upon  his  sofa,  with  a 
pipe  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the 
other,  till  dinner  time.  There  is  in  most 
houses  a  luncheon  served  about  eleven ; 
but  it  is  often  sparingly  attended  by  the 
guests,  for  the  dinner  hour  is  early  in 
Poland.  *  Not  longing  at  sixty  for  the 
hour  of  six.'  Their  longings  are  not  so 
long,  and  all  assemble  for  the  grand 
object  of  life  about  three  o'clock.  From 
the  ceremonies  of  inquiries  concerning 
health  and  last  night's  fatigue,  and, 
'  hope  you  did  not  take  cold,*  and  *  I 
am  afraid  that  you  exerted  yourself 
too  much,'  and  'how  charmingly  your 
daughter  dances,'  and  *  when  does  your 
sou  return  from  his  travels?*  and  then 
the  servant  enters  with  a  little  tray, 
covered  with  little  glasses,  which  he 
presents  with  one  hand,  holding  a  bottle 
of  brandy  or  some  spirit  in  the  other, 
to  fill  the  glass  at  your  command,  and 


another  servant  hands  you  a  small  bit 
of  cheese,  or  a  bit  of  dried  salmon  or 
salt  herring,  with  a  little  bit  of  bread 
upon  which  to  put  the  tit-bit,  which  you 
put  into  your  mouth,  and  the  folding- 
doors  opening,  you  hand  a  lady  in  to 
dinner. 

"  As  regards  the  seat  you  occupy, 
the  nearer  you  are  to  the  mistress  of 
the  table,  the  nearer  you  are  to  the  seat 
of  honour ;  and  each  takes  his  place  by 
a  kind  of  aristocratic,  instinctive  feel- 
ing. The  doctor  sits  very  near  the 
end  of  the  table,  the  farthest  removed 
from  the  seat  of  honour.  The  dishes 
are  all  handed  round,  as  in  France,  and 
nothing  is  carved  upon  the  table,  which 
is  generally  covered  with  the  dessert. 
There  are  few  dishes  peculiar  to  the 
country,  except  the  sour  soup,  which 
Is  exquisite.  The  beer  is  delicious,  the 
wines  of  the  country  bad;  but  at  a 
nobleman*s  table,  of  course,  the  best 
wines  are  imported  from  France. 

*'  The  dinner  does  not  last  long;  the 
process  of  carving  much  lengthens  this 
repast  with  us.  All  rise  together,  and 
the  gentlemen  conduct  the  ladies  to  the 
drawing-room  where  coffee  is  served. 
If  there  be  no  strangers  present,  it  is 
customary  for  the  men  to  retire  Into 
their  rooms  immediately  after  dinner, 
where  they  smoke'  their  pipes,  and  take 
a  siesta  till  about  eight  o'clock.  All 
meet  in  the  drawing-room  at  tea  time, 
when  evening  visitors  flook  in.  Then 
begin  the  waits  and  the  maxurka*  with 
the  ravishing  German  music.  How 
much  he  loses  who  does  not  dance,  and 
has  not  music  in  his  soul  I  Cards,  dice, 
billiards,  have  their  votaries,  and  the 
amusements  continue  till  midnight,  when 
all  retire,  and  the  following  day  resem- 
bles the  preceding."      .... 

"  I  was  playing  at  cards  on  new 
year's  eve,  when  the  cold  'was  very 
mtense — I  think  27^  Reaumur,  and  a 
servant  entered  the  room  to  inform  a 
nobleman  that  three  of  his  peasants 
were  found  frozen  to  death,  about  a 
mile  from  the  town. 

"  *  II  n'y  a  que  trois,  o'est  peu  de 
chose, 'and  continued  his  game  oiquime^ 
without  making  another  observation. 
The  same  circumstance  might  have  oc- 
curred in  England,  but  would  not  he 
to  whom  the  news  communicated  make 
it  his  care  inunediately  to  fiend  his 
steward  to  give  all  the  consolation  pos- 
sible to  the  distressed  families?  Not 
so  with  the  Pole ;  he  only  became  more 
anxious  to  win  his  game  at  cards,  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  three  pea- 
sants. This,  it  is  true,  was  an  instance 
only  of  passive  conduct:  but  I  wit- 
nessed BO  much  more  active  brntalitj 
ftxerdsed  by  t]i«  rich  towards  tb^  powr. 
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so  niQch  want  of  common  bumanity  in 
the  relations  existing  between  tbero,  on 
the  part  of  the  superior,  that,  so  far 
from  sympathising  with  them  upon  the 
loss  of  their  liberty,  I  could  not  but 
regret  that  they  ever  should  have  had 
so  mnch  in  former  times,  seeing  how 
cruelly  they  abused  the  little  wbiSi  was 
still  left  them. 

"  Such  an  assertion  may  draw  down 
upon  me  the  stigma  of  the  {)atriotic, 
who  only  see  oppressed  virtue  in  every 
Polish  exile.  I  am  not  defending  the 
oppressor,  nor  do  I  suppose  him  to  be 
an  iota  better  than  his  conquered  neigh« 
bour;  the  demoralization  of  one  does 
not  justify  the  oppression  of  the  other. 
Every  Englishman  would  gladly,  from 
his  heart,  rejoice  in  the  restoration  of 
Poland  to  her  state  of  political  freedom ; 
but  every  Englishman  who,  like  myself 
resided  some  time  in  the  country,  would 
more  rejoice  to  see  the  nobility  permit 
that  civil  freedom  to  their  serfs,  which 
can  idone  entitle  the  nobility  of  Poland 
to  the  commiseration  of  a  people  who 
allow  that  liberty  to  others  which  they 
eiyoy  themselves.  But  many  of  those 
'  who  dwell  where  Kosciusko  dwelt'  are 
unworthy  of  him  whom  Campbell  has 
immortaUzed  in  the  lines-^ 

Hope  for  •  inom«nt  bade  the  world  f«rewel1. 
And  freedom  ihrldLCd  when  Koaduiko  fell.^ 

The  times  are  changed  in  Poland,  and 
that  hospitality  for  which  it  was  so  de- 
servedly celebrated  has  naturally  re- 
ceived much  modification. 

*•  It  was  once  usual  for  every  nobleman, 
who  could  afford  it,  to  make  his  house  a 

Sratuitous  tavern;  and  a  gentlemanly 
emeanour  was  all  that  was  necessary 
to  insure  a  welcome  reception  and  the 
use  of  servants  and  horses,  with  the 
advantage  of  the  best  fare,  to  any  tra- 
veller who  presented  himself.  I  have 
often  heard  the  count  say,  that  it  was 
not  unusual  for  a  dozen  ^csts  to  be 
seated  at  his  father's  table,  whom  he 
never  saw  before,  might  never  see  again, 
and  whom  he  knew  not  by  name. 
These  good  old  times  are  gone;  and 
the  Pole,  having  lost  his  country,  but 
not  Ids  hospitable  character,  displays 
by  necessity  abroad,  what  he  once  could 
do  by  choice  at  home.  It  is  chiefly  this 
spirit  of  hospitality  which  gains  him 
snch  ready  admission  into  all  foreign  so- 
ciety. Independent  of  this,  however, 
the  role  is,  of  all  others,  the  man  most 
caleolated  to  shine  in  society.  Variety 
of  language,  which  to  most  foreigners 
is  so  great  a  barrier,  and  allows  them 
rather  to  be  tolerated  than  courted,  is 
to  him  no  obstacle.  When  he  is  at 
Vienna  he  speaks  better  German  than 
the  emperor;  when  in  Paris,  the  most 


refined  ear  can  hardly  detect  the  foreign 
accent;  and  even  in  London,  bis  pro- 
nunciation  of  English  is  so  much  more 
tolerable  than  that  of  all  other  foreigners, 
that  it  is  the  subject  of  general  admi- 
ration. 

"  This  great  facility  of  speaking  lan- 
guages, so  peculiar  to  the  roles,  is  at- 
tributable to  two  causes :  primo,  their 
own  language  comprehends  of  itself  all 
the  sounds  which  can  be  found  by  a 
combination  of  letters;  and,  secundo, 
they  are  accustomed,  from  infancy,  to 
speak  several  languages  daily.  Polish, 
German,  French  and  English,  ring  the 
changes  in  theur  ears  every  hour  of  the 
day  ;  and  when  these  are  instilled  into 
them  at  an  age  when  no  choice  is  al- 
lowed, the  difficulty  of  acquiring  is 
inconsiderable. 

**  Languages  are  only  acquired  by 
the  habit  of  speaking  them,  and  not  by 
rules  of  grammar. 

"  It  is  the  constant  conversation  with 
natives  themselves  which  gives  the  fa- 
cility. Whichever  language  is  predo- 
minant, this  alone  will  be  the  one  well 
spoken;  hence  the  great  object  is  to 
allow  none  to  be  predominant ;  and  this 
is  accomplished  in  the  education  of  Po- 
lish children,  as  much  from  necessity  as 
from  choice.  The  child  is  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  existence,  put  into 
the  arms  of  an  English  nursery -maid ; 
as  he  grows  older,  he  will  probably 
have  a  French  dancing-master,  a 
German  music-master,  and  an  Eng- 
lish tutor.  When  he  has  completed  his 
morning  tasks  under  these  different 
tutors,  he  sits  down  to  table,  where 
the  languages  are  as  various  as  the 
dishes;  and  when  he  retires  to  his  play- 
ground, he  finds  half  a  dozen  children 
of  different  nations  to  play  with.  Thcrp 
is  not  a  day  in  the  whole  year  in  which 
he  is  confined  to  speaking  and  hearing 
his  mother  tongue.  It  is  precisely  the 
language  which  he  knows  tne  least,  and 
which  he  never  speaks  from  choice." 

We  must  pass  over  an  interest- 
inff  account  of  the  salt-mines  of 
Weelitzka,  and  proceed  at  a  some- 
what quicker  pace  than  heretofore; 
nor  have  we  time  and  space  to  dally 
with  our  author  through  his  Russian 
tours,  his  intention  in  visiting  the 
cold  north  being  to  make  a  fortune^ 
wherewith  to  return  to  more  hospita- 
ble regions. 

**  Every  thin^  conspired  to  strengthen 
me  in  this  opinion.  The  prince  assured 
me  that  my  success  was  certain;  and 
what  better  assurance  could  I  require 
than  that  of  a  man  so  influential  i" 
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himself,  and  occupying  so  high  a  rank 
in  society?  All  the  Russians  and 
Poles  whom  I  had  attracted  in  Paris 
spoke  in  the  same  term^  of  certainty ; 
and  judging,  as  I  did,  from  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  they  hid  enumerated 
my  services,  I  anticipated  an  abundant 
harvest.  As  I  journeyed  along  the 
the  road  towards  my  ai?sti nation,  tho 
same  hopes  seemed  to  revive  as  tho 
season  aavanccd. 

'*  At  Carlsbad  I  was  promised  a  place 
at  court,  which,  indeed,  I  consiaered 
essential,  believing  with  Touchstone, 
that  not  to  have  been  at  court  was  to 
be  like  an  ill-roasted  eg^^  all  on  one 
side.  My  sojourn  in  Cracow  fed  my 
hopes  still  more;  and  my  progress 
through  the  provinces,  until  my  arrival 
at  Odessa,  still  fanned  the  flame.  Here 
the  climax — the  crown  of  professional 
glory  was  placed  upon  my  head.  I  was 
here  presented  to  her  imperial  majesty, 
and  graciously  received;  nay,  I  was 
to  attend  one  of  the  imperial  chil- 
dren professionally.  '  Je  vous  attende 
avec  impatience  a  St.  Petersbourgh/ 
was  the  valedictory  blessing  of  my  nu- 
merous friends  upon  my  quitting  the 
capital  of  the  south.  Buoyed  up  with 
the  hope  and  certainty  of  a  continuation 
of  previous  good  fortune,  I  hardly  in- 
quired concerning  the  English  settlers 
whom  I  should  find  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Strange  to  say,  I  had  never  heard  of 
tho  factory. 

*'  What  was  it  then  but  fate,  chance, 
or  destiny  which  so  thwarted  my  career 
in  one  spnere,  to  establish  it  in  andther 
and  altogether  unhoped-for  direction  ? 

**  I  fell  suddenly  from  the  pinnacle  of 
ambitious  expectation,  to  climb,  by  slow 
and  burcr  degrees,  the  tree  of  medical 
existence. 

"  I  had  aimed  at  plucking  the  apples 
of  the  Hesperidcs,  and  found  myself  too 
happy  in  the  possession  of  the  Ribston 
pippins  supplied  at  the  hospitable  boards 
of  the  English  merchants.  If  my  for- 
mer expectations  were  founded  upon 
excessive  vanity,  I  must  plead  in  my 
excuse,  that  most  men  will  believe 
themselves  to  be  what  others  designate 
Ihem;  and  if  a  certain  degree  or  suc- 
cess corroborates  the  assertion,  we  can 
hardly  be  censured  for  acting  upon  an 
idea  which  has  grown  gradually  into 
imaginary  reality." 

While  speaking  of  the  misstate- 
ments of  travellers  concerning  Russia, 
our  author  .remarks  with  his  usual 
quickness  one  great  cause  of  that  dif- 
fusion of  dishonest  and  knavish  habits 
80  rife  in  the  dominions  of  the  czar. 

••  No  man  in  office  can  live  upon  his 


pay  in  Russia.  This  holds  good  from 
the  field-marshal  to  the  ensign — from 
the  chancellor  to  the  lawyer's  scribe — 
from  the  grand-masters  of  the  police  to 
the  city-watchmen.  Every  Russian  will 
attest  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
Now,  as  these  people  must  and  do  live, 
so  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  private 
fortune  or  by  peculation.  As  all  the 
higher  ranks  arc  found,  under  some 
pretext  or  other,  to  serve  their  country 
in  some  shape,  so  their  salaries  are  of 
minor  consideration;  and  it  is  indeed 
the  custom  for  men  of  fortune  to  divide 
the  salary  they  receive  from  govern- 
ment among  their  subordinates.  In  no 
country  is  there  so  great  a  number  of 
emnlotfis  as  in  Russia ;  for  as  its  small 
nobility  are,  from  the  causes  before 
mentioned  innumerable,  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  pnt  them  into  all  vacant 
places,  but  to  create  a  number  of 
such  for  their  special  service,  and 
consequently  this  class  of  nobility  or 
chinapicks,  or  what  we  should  calf  lit- 
tle gentry,  are  the  crying  burden  of  the 
state,  l^he  army  disposes  of  many  of 
them;  and  although  their  pay  is  but 
trifling,  they  still  find  means  sufficient 
for  subsistence.  But  the  greater  class 
are  employed  as  scribes  in  the  public 
offices ;  and  as  most  of  them  do  not 
receive  more  than  thirty  pounds'  salary, 
out  of  which  they  must  furnish  an 
uniform,  their  mode  of  existence  must 
be  very  equivocal.  As  regards  those 
who  are  in  the  pay  of  the  police,  no 
doubt  can  exist  as  to  their  way  of  going 
to  work. 

"One  example  will  be  sufficient  to 
furnish  the  clue  to  the  whole  machinery. 
The  city  is  divided  into  different  quar- 
ters, over  which  is  placed  a  superior 
police  officer,  who  is  of  course  subor- 
dinate to  the  grand-master  of  the  police. 
The  former,  however,  has  a  large  suite 
of  underlings,  and  is  the  active  person- 
age in  maintaining  order  in  his  oistrict. 
He  is  a  man  of  a  certain  education ;  he  is 
lodged  in  a  good  house ;  generally  keeps 
two  or  three  pair  of  horses,  a  number  of 
servants ;  lives  in  that  style  which  sup- 
poses an  income  of  £700  sterling  per 
annum:  while  his  whole  receipts  from 
government  do  not  exceed  £80.  His 
means  of  making  up  the  deficiency  I 
shall  leave  to  conjecture**' 

There  is  much  amusement  and  some 
information  to  be  gained  by  accompa- 
nying the  physician  in  his  rambles  to 
Sweden  and  back,  by  Berlin,  Mag- 
deburg, and  the  German  baths,  to 
England,  where  he  arrives  at  last, 
after  a  long  absence.  But  we  have 
already  dwelt  too  much  on  these 
things-4it  least,  our  editor's  frowns 
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'ara  before  'm^'  amid  certain  Hiraf  nings 
are  ifi'  otir  eari  *  that  pdlftics  and 
poetry  demahd  also  their  legitimate 
attentleri.at  his.  hands;  nor  can  we 
l>^tter  conclude  qur  notjce  of  these 
pleasant  and  entertaining  volumesk  than 
ID  the  wordH  of  their  author*^ 

**  And  ■Dow..i£«  UnjF  one  Ins  had  pa- 
tience to  accompany  me  in  my  travels, 
I  wiah  hin  £arewell,  and  thank  htm  for 
hia  oompaHy.'  I  am  now  riding  at  an- 
ehor,  apd  at  ia  not  ny  intention  to  put 
to  aea  again*  Should  I  ever  be  tempted 
to  slip  ni»y;oabIe,  I  shall  steer  directly 
Ibv  the  'iMew  World.  I  ehoald  sayof  my 
book,  thai  it  is  *  cntions  pronvetioii, 
^otMtbing  «pon  aiany  tUn^^  •  and*  d#eU- 
ing^vponnooe.  •  'It'  is-  highly  eleelrlo: 
it  appr^acheai  aU  aanrannding  >  bodies, 
whittb*««S'SQon  aa  they  haTetonefaed  tt, 
4y  off  at>  a  tangjHit,  repelliaig  eaeh 
otbeti"  <  . 
','.•.  •       . 

,     ^"T^k '  dhange  foJC, ,  jt^e   American 
!  Nbtes^  is  aa  uipiMpy.excep^pn  to  the 
clai^,9t  booW  VQjbav«  jual  i>re&eiited 
to  •  OHC I  reader's  notice  $  and  it  •  .would 
4Bfiiq  tbat  theodndiOHODof  our  paper* 
like  <he  codicil  of  oertadn  wills,  wafl  to 
retbke  ^xnT'ptcuM^  contain^  iki  the 
bodV  bf  the 'testament.   * 
'"FrOtri  thfe'tltle  of  thfe  tpluta^j  ho  less 
than  f^om  the  degree  of  in^taiion  and 
Apger.  causpd  \>^  Mr*  !DicI(en3'  recent 
work  on  America*  we  were  disposefl 
to  e^motwmethtog  Uke.^ao  attack  or 
h  rmtMioii.  of  kb  notte  p  -a  atrong 
eaae  i»a«de»biit  <to  ahow-  misrepreBentbl 
tBoi»'aind'xmiatalliemen€,"diid  clever  de* 
ftmse  of  AtneHeft  against  the  assHulVa 
of  8d  distingnished  a  writek'.     On  the 
contrary*  however,  Mr.  l)ickens'  name 
only  occurs  at  intervals  throughout  the 
volume.;  ,thei  aUnwns.  to  him  and  itp 
hia  bqok.  ate  few  and.  meagre*  and 
never' necompaniecl  by  ^veniui"  effort 
at  cantiradiction*  And'  the  -CSmge  for 
tin  Americim 'Notes  m'  simply  an  nU 
tefripted'«  RolAttiifor  Bo«'s  Olff ei^"-^ 
*!JniseVaMe'eti(4^av6u^  tql  catTjrthe  war 
into  'the'dbeih^'s  )$anip*  at'the  m6ment 
too  when  their  own  army  is  routed. 
The  .ojjjeqt.  of  the  )^)l,  is  cert^ly 
8tranjpi;e^  conung.troxn  one  whp^.m  a 
f^W  )ines  of  jgct^Wp  affeot3  ta  regret 
th^/evils  pifimgtfrom  f^^y^e  fimxnail* 
yersiptis.on  the  ]}^rt  of  travellers*,  but 
whic|^/pro))ab)y  i^Jie  comsoled  l»ei:sejf 
ifor  in  ^e.pi^esent.mst^ca  by  the  com- 
forting assiurapce  she  oohoiudea.  with 
'«— ^that  ti^e  English  will  not  be  much 
'     Vol,  XXri^No.  128. 


impressed  by  her  remarlts,  for  'when 
it  is  told  of  themselves,  they  are  a 
people  regularly  unpaoved  .by  the 
truth.'* 

The  politeness  of  the  remark,  not 
to  apeak  of  ita  veraoitjr*  might  have 
disposed  us  to  leave  the  volume  where 
wo  found  it-^the  more  as  we  flatter 
<jarselves  Mr.  Didkens  ver^ny  the  lady 
is  about  as  much  odds  as  any  r^a^on- 
able  man  dould  wisTiVor ;  but  a  lurking 
curiosity  t6  see  the  points  selected  for 
attack, ,  rather  than  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting it,  induced  ua  to  proceed  fur- 
ther, and  here*  we  present  '^itfur  expe- 
rience" to  our  readersk  > 

The  voluiae  purports"  tO' 'be  a  series 
of' 'letters*  written  by  an  'AtnAican 
kdyto  her  friend  at  New  York,  and 
opeiis  with  some  random  remarks  about 
taxe^  and  custom  houses  both  of  which 
excite  her,  American  indignation* .  i^n 
Qorop^joiy,  with  the  unhappy.  Thames* 
''  whose  tmaHneu-^  caonoi.getiover/' 
These  are  followed  byanobliglEito  in- 
troduction of  Mr.  DiekeiM^  name,  of 
trhom*  after  i^mei'very  -pretty  tharks 
of  •  approval  i^egardbg  h\i  W6rks  of 
ilcti6n,'of  whi<}h  we  feel  assured  Vb^is 
duly  sensU^Ie  and  pfou^.she  thus  dis- 
courses : — "  The  noblest  rivers  in  the 
world  rolled  from  him  unregarded  by* 
or  at  le^t  unparagrapbed*.  In  the 
Misaiaaippi  ho  beholds  but  a<  miiddy 
atfeam  flowing  through  n^oodywiL* 
denteaa;  hie -lUiiid^  eye  batches*  >lio 
preBoientglitnpM  <^f  thedtie^  that  in 
the  fhlnetts  of  t)in!6  will  adorn  ibi 
banks—he  alludd  not  to' the  dl  hall 
hereafter.'*  ,  ,  . 

We  confess  we  deem  thia  &ard»very 
hard  indeed ;  that  Hr.  pickena  ^uld 
be  rated  not  onlyf  for  •  not  Jiaving  in- 
dulged it  a  8pe<nal  fpanegjviii  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  Blia8i88ipin*'b>Qt  also 
because  h^  •  did  ■  noli  koinen  fbrth  into 
ecataoiea  overeivie^  wliich'ltave  nb  ex- 
iitenee.  «*  He  (fiO  not  see  the'  Spanish 
fleet*' because  it  wa^  not  ye^  vtt  sight*** 
such  is  the.  measure  qf  nls  ini^ty. 
That  Mr^ I  Pickens  gave  ^pt  the  re^x  to 
his  glowing  imagination  in  r  thia  )ak^ 
stance,  were  we  an  American*  we 
shpiddJr^^lenceaaively  grai^ul  i^  f  had 
fani^y^ipredonunated  ove(.  renaon>  and 
had.  he  auffer^  himself-  toi  oatoh  these 
^aime  *^  prescient  igUmpaea"  the<  lady 
i^akaof*  the  probability  .is*  that  his 
vision  ^ould  have:  been  of  low  and 
stagnant^  swamps  peopled  by  cavmans* 
^  la)$id'  moraas*   redolent  ot   ague 
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und  pestilent  feveri  where  miserable 
humanity  toiled,  and  sickened,  and 
died,  unpitied  and  unknown.  But  to 
pass  on — after  some  dalliance  on  the 
Bcore  of  a  new  bonnet,  in  which  she 
incidentally  remarks  that  **  in  French 
fashions  we  are  in  advance  of  the 
ladies  iu  London" — a  natural  circum- 
stance doubtless  attributable  to  the 
vicinity  to  Paris  and  the  greater  inter- 
course between  the  two  nations ;  we 
have  an  apt  comparison  between 
Indians  and  opera  dancers,  in  which 
the  palm  of  gracefulness  is  accorded 
to  the  former.  If  the  lady  be  correct 
in  this  instance,  we  can  onlv  9ay,  that 
Mr.  Catlin  must  have  been  hoaxing  us 
here  to  a  considerable  extent:  any 
thing  more  barbarous  than  the  cotil- 
lons of  his  red  men  we  never  wit- 
nessed, and  with  about  as  much  re* 
semblance  to  Ellsler  or  Cerito  as  the 
**  Change"  bears  to  the  America^ 
**  Notes"  themselves. 

In  her  fourth  letter  we  are  treated 
to  a  trip  to  Windsor,  the  main  object 
of  which  isi  to  contrast  the  conduct 
mnd  manners  of  American  and  English 
railroad  travellers.  "  No  smoking  is 
allowed  in  any  of  the  carriages ;  there 
are  no  feathery  showers  such  as  Boa 
tells  of.  The  English  rarefy  open  their 
mouths  for  anv  purpose  but  to  eat  and 
drinks  while  they  travel."  How  hand- 
some he  would  be  if  ho  had  only  a 
goitre,  was  the  exclamation  of  the 
Swiss  peasant,  to  whom  the  frightful 
deformity  from  long  habit  had  become 
a  beauty  in  her  eyes  i  and  so  with  the 
lady,  she  cannot  contain  her  regret 
that  no  feathery  showers  remind  her 
of  the  land  of  the  west-^no  pleasant 
fumes  of  chewed  tobacco  scent  the 
breexes,  to  recall  the  free  winds  of 
America. 

A  little  further  on  we  are  informed 
that  one  of  her  solicitors  assured  her 
she  "  could  not  be  taken  for  any  thing 
but  an  English  ladv.  He  intended  it 
for  a  compliment,*  &o.  With  every 
respeot  for  a  legal  opimon>  we  beg 
most  respectfully  to  dissent  from  this^ 
and  say,  "m  Amerioan  against  the 
world." 

Westminster  Abbey  and  its  stipen- 
diai7  9y8t«n,  which  we  are  most  will. 
ii^  to  condemn,  open  the  ninth  letter ; 
and  we  are  gravely  told,  ««the  Aaieri- 
oans  as  well  as  the  British  may  ftel 
^miobled  in  Westnioster ;  far  there  v 
tht  grqat  nnroM  of  a  Qomnwrn  ancestry 


—the  warriors  who  made  Britislv 
valour  felt — the  poets  and  philosophers 
who  gave  undying  lustre  to  the  lan- 
guage long  before  misrule  made  Aine< 
rica  exclaim,  *  1  will  be  free  ;*  Cbaucer, 
and  Spencer,  and  Barrow,  and  Ad- 
dison, and  Newton,  are  ours  as  well 
as  England's."  It  would  be  difficult 
to  cram  more  absurdity  into  one  para- 
graph than  this;  and  we  would  ask 
with  what  face  Americans  can  aff^t 
pride  in  their  connection  with  a  nation 
which  by  every  effort  in  public  and 
private,  they  never  cease  to  vilify? 
"  That  great  men  lived  before  misrule 
made  America  exclaim"  any  thing,  is 
very  possible,  inasmuch  as  great  men 
existed  before  America  was  ever 
known  or  thought  of;  and  as  to  any 
co|)artnery  they  jpossees  in  the  illus- 
trious names  of  English  history,  they 
have  it  in  common  with  Jack  Shep* 
pard,  and  Turpin,  and  Jonathan  Wilde, 
and  others  of  that  stamp — ay,  and 
pretty  much  on  the  same  conditions 
too.  The  collection  of  names  reminds 
US  not  a  little  of  the  Irish  school- 
master's  dassical  anthoritiea— <*  Yaloan^ 
Venus,  and  Nicodemus;**  but  this  we 
forgive,  begging  to  assure  the  **  lady'* 
that  if  we  are  severe  in  our  strietores 
on  America,  we  have  at  least  this 
much  of  consisteo^nr  to  boast  of«— that 
we  never  affect  to  reel  proud  of  what 
we  so  strennously  condemn. 

After  some  remarks,  mnch  more 
flippant  than  true,  about  the  ignoranca 
of  the  lower  classes  in  England,  the 
lady  remarks,  *'  that  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland  there  arc  a  great  many 
islands,  and  the  inhabitants  are  as  rude 
and  as  aj^wrently  uncared  for,  at  they 
were  centuries  ago.  How  mlf^denytig 
then  are  the  British  to  send  out 
teachers  to  Tahiti,  to  New  Zealand,  to 
the  Nig«r,  &o«  Am  I  deceived,  dear 
Julia,  in  my  irony?**  As  in  all  likeli* 
hood  <«  dear  Julia"  will  not  be  able  to 
reply,  we  shall  do  so  for  her.  You 
are  deceived.  The  islands  yon  apeak 
of  are  the  scene  of  the  labomrs  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  day, 
the  Rot.  Mr.  Nangle,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  c£  Enfflaod,  who,  volwitarily 
sabmittiiK^  to  Uie  hardships  and  viois* 
sitndsa  of  a  lifb  of  the  greatest  priva- 
tioA,  devotes  his  enture  energiea  to  the 
religious  and  moral  instruction  of 
these  pconiew  That  yon  may  have 
heard  of  toe  islands,  and  not  of  him, 
with  whose  name  they  n»v  wn  and 
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roust  for  ever  be  associatedi]  might  be 
somewhat  strange,  but  that  it  is  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  the  tone  of  in- 
formation in  the  entire  volume.  This 
is  followed  by  a  digression — fbr  so 
goes  on  the  book — as  to  how  a  writer 
should  describe  America,  in  which  the 
chief  force  lies  in  the  exaltation  and 
enumeration  of  all  the  great  things 
which  America  has  not  done — the 
cities  that  do  not  exist — the  people 
who  are  not  born,  and  the  '^gpiant's 
strength  and  sage*s  wisdom  ;'*  the  only 
evidences  of  which  we  have  seen  are 
to  be  found  in  the  practice  of  slavery 
and  the  declaration  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy ;  the  '*  strength"  that  tyrannizes 
—the  **  wisdom*'  that  cheats. 

«  I  think,"  writes  the  "lady,"  "the 
boastfttlness  imputed  to  Americans  is 
generally  a  trick  of  manner  more 
than  any  thing  else."  We  confess 
ourselves  unable  to  say  yea  or  nay 
to  the  doctrine,  not  knowing  what 
the  words  "trick  of  manner"  are 
meant  exactly  to  imply.  If  merely 
a  habit — if  nothing  more  than  a  pass- 
ing tribute  to  conventional  usage,  in 
which  nothing  serious  is  intended,  then 
say  we,  for  heaven's  sake  abandon  it. 
Miserable  as  your  long  dyspeptic  faces 
make  us — unhappy  as  we  feel  at  the 
uncouth  liberties  of  your  parts  of 
speech — disgusted  as  we  must  be  at 
"  your  feathery  showers" — .your  vain- 
glorious boastfulness  is,  of  all  your 
sins,  the  most  grievous  and  difficult  to 
endure. 

We  have  met  them  at  home  and 
abroad ;  in  their  own  Broadway  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  of  every 
class,  from  the  diplomatist  downwards, 
and  this  one  pervading  feature  went 
through  all,  rendering  their  conversa- 
tion almost  unendurable,  and  their  in- 
tercourse a  "  bore ;"  and  here  let  us 
remark  that  nothing  is  more  false  and 
untrue  than  to  suppose  that  Americans 
only  meet  severe  criticism  from  the 
English.  The  most  cutting  sarcasms 
on  their  vulgarity,  the  heaviest  cen- 
sures on  their  ill  breeding,  want  of  tact 
and  manner,  we  have  ever  heard,  came 
from  foreigners  when,  speaking  of  the 
class  of  persons  who  represent  the 
"  States"  at  European  courts. 

The  ladv  concludes  an  endeavour  to 
refute  Alison's  powerful  and  most 
trustworthy  picture  of  America  in  the 
last  volume  of  his  history  of  Europe 
by  remarking,  «<  That  America*  coxifi* 


dent  in  her  resmirces,  ean  alford  to 
be  evil  spoken  of,  and  is  pretty  well 
inured  to  it  into  the  bargain,"  a  con- 
fession, we  own,  that  might  be  adopted 
with  great  success  and  propriety  by 
many  calunmlated  individuals  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  The  old  story  about  the 
Americans  speaking  English  with  more 
purity  than  the  English,  because  some 
peasants  in  Yorkshire  are  unintelligible, 
scarce  deserves  a  notice.  When  we  talk 
of  a  language  in  its  purity,  we  mean 
that  language  as  spoken  by  the  educated 
classes,  by  whom  its  standard  is  pre- 
served ;  and  with  what  truth  can  any 
one  assert  that  English  is  so  spoken  in 
New  York,  Boston,  or  even  Washing- 
ton ?  In  the  very  volume  before  us 
too  many  Yankeeisms  are  apparent. 
Whence  came  the  word  "  napery  ?" 
Who  ever  heard  of  neighbourhood  as 
a  verb  ?  and  so  on :  if  we  took  the  pains, 
we  might  string  twenty  similar  in- 
stances. 

"  The  Americans  intonate  more  de- 
liberately." That  they  do  1 — con-si-der- 
ably ;  but  if  they  did  not  impart  a 
nasal  twang  to  the  whole,  we  might 
forgive  the  intonation. 

As  to  their  proficiency  in  European 
languages,  it  is  lamentable ;  we  scarcely 
remember  ever  to  have  met  an  American 
a  tolerable  Frenchs  cholar.  We  never 
saw  but  one — he  was  a  Gottingen  stu- 
dent— who  could  speak  German.  The 
"  lady,"  though  not  sparing  of  French 
quotations,  only  once  ventures  on  em- 
ploying a  phrase  on  her  own  account ; 
and  then  she  uses  "  embonpoint"  as 
an  a(\jective,  page  369,  the  common 
error  of  all  who  employ  a  French  word 
without  knowing  the  language. 

But  enough,  and  more  than  enough. 
The  whole  case  of  the  lady  is  this :— i 
The  Americans  have  great  virtues  and 
some  ffauhs ;  the  former  all  their  own, 
the  latter  of  English  origin.  Selfish- 
fishness,  vain  boasting,  andunamiability 
came  from  England,  together  with 
purse  pride  and  bad  grammar. 

As  regards  bravery,  patriotism,  a 
high  sense  of  honour,  and  a  chivalrous 
feeling,  they  are  of  home  origin,  or  to 
use  the  proper  phrase,  they  were  raised 
in  America. 

Methinks  France  would  be  some- 
what astonished  to  hear  that  Quebec 
was  the  true  type,  and  Paris  the  false 
one. 

But  why  dispute  the  point?  The 
more  they  write  the  stronger  the  argu- 
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ment  is  ftgaingt  them ;  and  we,  con- 
fessing honestlv'to  no  great  degree  of 
respect  or  admiration  for  Yankee  land« 
hail  the  "  Change  for  the  American 
Notes"  as  a  perfect  ratification  of  Boz, 
hoth  in  his  work  on  the  country,  and 
still  hetter,  his  recent  number  of 
Chuzzlewit. 

While  on  the  subject  of  America,  we 
would  wish  to  add  a  line  of  a  certain 
Cornelius  Mathews,  who  writes  pam- 
phlets and  delivers  lectures  in  New 
York  on  the  subject  of  an  interna- 
tional copyright  law. 

We  must  suppose  the  eentleman's 
intentions  to  be  honourable  and  cre- 
ditable, but  such  is  the  complex  invo- 
lution of  his  style — such  the  headlong 
impetuosity  with  which  tropes,  figures, 
and  metaphors  run  down,  jostle,  and 
overturn  each  other,  that  we  have 
puzzled  ourselves  in  vain  to  detect  his 
meaning  or  the  gist  of  his  argument. 
Giants,  elephants,  "  tiger  mothers" 
and  curricles,  angels,  frigates,  baronial 
castles  and  fish-ponds  "  dance  through 
his  writings  in  all  the  mazes  of  meta- 
phorical confusion ;"  and  however  de- 
sirous we  may  feel,  that  a  law  of  copy- 


right might  protect  British  authors 
from  American  piracy — as  one  of  the 
craft  we  boldly  say,  *'  non  defetuorUfus 
istis !  non  tali  auxUio  /" 

Let  the  question  be  put  forward 
manfully  and  intelligibly ;  let  it  not  be 
a  piece  of  Indian  jugglery  performed 
by  Cornelius  Mathews,  but  the  pliun 
and  simple  acknowledgment*  that  lite- 
rary property  is  property,  and  as  such 
has  its  rights,  sacred  and  inviolate. 
That  the  great  argument  in  favour 
of  an  act  of  mere  honesty  should  be 
the  "  convenience"  of  it,  savours  too 
strongly  of  America  for  us  ;  and  as 
to  the  immense  results  that  are  to  fol- 
low from  English  authors  imbibing 
more  exalted  notions  of  liberty,  **  writ- 
ing, as  they  will  do,  up  to  the  Ameri- 
can standard  1  and  then  disseminating 
these  notions  '.at  home."  If  we  could 
only  once  believe  that  such  a  catas- 
trophe were  in  store  for  us,  and  that 
British  writers  should  pander  to  the 
coarse  tastes  of  a  coarse  people  for 
profit  or  applause,  we  frankly  say,  we 
had  rather  be  robbed  any  day  than  see 
such  a  disgrace  inflicted  on  our  lite- 
rature. 
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London,  i7th  Julj,  1843. 

Nothing  but  Ireland  I  Ireland  mono- 
polizes the  contemplations  of  the  legis- 
lature and  the  columns  of  the  news- 
papers. Six  nights*  talk  in  the  Com- 
mons before  going  into  committee  on 
the  Irish  Arms  Bill ;  a  countless  num- 
ber of  nights  in  committee  upon  the 
same  bill,  with  a  divertissement  or  inter- 
lude of  ive  very  long  nights'  debating 
upon  Irish  grievances,  to  which  were 
added  one  very  long  night's  debating 
upon  the  same  interesting  topics  in  the 
Lords.  In  addition  to  this  enormous 
mass  of  senatorial  speechification,  the 
newspapers  contain  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
O'Connel!  and  his  friends  at  the  meet- 
ings in  Ireland,  together  with  the  sage 
or  lively  comments  of  '*  their  own  cor- 
respondents." Surely  the  British  public 
otight  to  be  growing  very  full  of  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  upon  Irish  affairs. 
Yet,  believe  me,  it  is  not  so,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge,  an(^  I  think  I  have  as  good 
opportunities  of  judging  as  another. 
These  tremendous  talkings  seem  but 
to  increase  the  perplexity,  and  to  make 
confusion  more  confounded.  Distinct 
practical  notions  of  what  is  really  the 
matter  in  Ireland,  and  how  a  cure  is 
to  be  effected,  are  really  as  far  off 
from  us  as  ever,  and  the  effect  upon 
men  of  sense  and  candour  of  so  much 
discussion,  with  so  little  evolvement 
of  certain  conclusions,  is  simply  to 
produce  a  sort  of  despair  of  ever  ar- 
riving at  a  solution  of  the  enigma  of 
Ireland's  peculiar  condition.  Great 
compliments  have  been  paid  to  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien  by  the  Radicals,  for 
what  they  call  the  "  breadth  and  com- 
prehensiveness" of  his  statement  of 
grievances ;  and  by  members  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  **  ability"  of  his  speech, 
and  the  "temperateness"  or  **  dispas- 
sionateness" of  its  tone.  I  own,  that 
for  my  part,  I  agree  with  neither  the 
one  compliment  nor  the  other.  I 
find  nothing  genuine  nor  hearty  in  his 
speech.  It  seems  to  me  to  want  the  ac- 
curacy and  closeness  of  argument  which 
an  Englishman  or  a  Scotchman  would 
have  observed  in  building  up  a  case, 
{knd  it  18  yet  more  wanting  in  the  pas* 


sion,  impressiveness,  and  impulse  of 
humour  and  feeling,  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  a  true  Irish  ha- 
rangue. There  was,  however,  a  cer- 
tain fluency  in  speech  and  a  certain 
quietness  of  tone,  combined  with  his 
gross  unfairness  and  exaggeration  of 
statement,  which  suit  the  taste  of  lead- 
ing people  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  house  may  now  be  said  to  be 
utterly  Whigified  from  the  premier 
on  the  speakers  right,  down  to  the 
ex- secretaries  of  the  ex-ministerial 
boards,  who  dwell  upon  the  extremities 
of  the  benches  on  the  speaker's  left. 
The  consequence  is,  that  genteel  un- 
impassionedness  and  fluent  dlsingenu- 
ousness  are  in  great  favour  in  the 
house.  An  open,  candid,  energetic 
man,  who  speaks  the  truth,  or  what 
he  considers  to  be  the  truth,  with  ear- 
nestness and  warmth — like  Sir  How- 
ard Douglas,  for  example — finds  no 
seconder.  His  friends  stare,  wonder 
what  is  the  matter  with  him,  and  are 
silent.  His  enemies  see  his  position^ 
and  laugh  him  to  scorn.  I  mention 
this,  without  meaning  to  say  that  it 
was  reasonable  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
to  propose,  as  he  did,  an  amendment* 
to  the  effect  that,  "  no  motion  for  the 
redress  of  grievances  would  be  enter- 
tained till  Irish  agitation  had  ceased/' 
without  having  given  any  notice  of 
such  amendment,  or  without  having 
arranged  with  some  friend  to  second 
it.  But  the  cold  repulsive  way  in 
which  his  warmth  and  genuineness 
were  met — the  marble  silence  on  his 
own  side,  and  the  half-uttered  derisive 
sneers  on  the  other,  marked  the  temper 
of  the  house.  But  because  Mr.  O'Brien, 
though  he  repeated  in  substance  all  the 
monstrous  political  dogmas  of  Mr. 
O'Connell,  did  so  in  a  mild  tone,  and 
without  any  personal  abuse,  he  was 
complimented  by  Lord  Eliot  upon  the 
ability  and  temperateness  of  his  speech. 
This  was  the  very  first  remark  of  the 
Irish  minister  upon  a  speech  in  which 
Mr.  O'Brien  avowed,  that  were  he  a 
Roman  Catholic,  he  would  be  an  ad- 
vocate of  repeal  of  the  union !  This 
was  bis  temperateness,  and  for  this 
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Lord  Eliot  complimented  him !  How- 
ever, the  ministerial  notions  of  ability 
and  tern  per  ateness  on  Irish  questions 
are,  it  must  be  owned,  not  at  all  easy 
to  be  understood;  for  the  secretary 
of  state  for  the  home  department* 
after  several  nights'  consideration  of 
the  subject,  told  the  house*  that  **  he 
was  bound  to  say,  that  the  speech  in 
which  the  honourable  member  for 
Limerick  had  introduced  his  motion, 
was  a  speech  of  great  abilitv,  and  also 
very  dispassionate  in  tone;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  must  say,  that  the  ho- 
nourable member  had  selected  his  prin- 
cipal arguments  from  the  armoury  of 
the  Repeal  Association,  and  his  object 
seemed  to  be  much  more  repeal  than 
inquiry." 

This  was  no  very  indirect  compli- 
ment to  the  Repeal  Association  itself; 
and  I  trust  that  that  worshipful  and 
multitudinous  society  will  be  sensible 
of  the  honour  done  it  by  the  secretary 
of  state  for  the  home  department,  and 
take  it  as  a  compensation  for  the  some- 
what different  view  of  its  merits  taken 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
Lord  Hiffh  Chancellor  of  England. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  tells  the  House 
of  Lords  that  he  regards  the  Repeal 
Association  as  a  formidable  and  a  foul 
conspiracy,  and  he  calls  Mr.  O'Connell 
the  leader  or  captain  of  that  conspi- 
racy ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
described  it  as  a  conspiracy  of  the 
streets,  which  had  indeed  no  secret, 
but  trusted  to  the  effects  of  terror  and 
violence.  To  eyes  and  ears  unac- 
quainted with  the  curious  freemasonry 
of  cabinet  discussions  and  agreements, 
there  might  seem  some  serious  differ- 
ence between  the  views  concerning  the 
Repeal  Association  which  are  indicated 
by  Sir  James  Graham,  and  those 
which  are  expressed  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
However,  Lord  Stanley  asserts  most 
emphatically,  that  the  cabinet  is  per- 
fectly united  in  regard  to  Irish  matters, 
and  assuredly  he  must  know  best. 

There  is  nowever  some  reason  to 
suppose,  that  Sir  James  Graham,  who 
is^ot,  or  has  not  hitherto  shown  him- 
self, either  by  nature  or  by  habit,  a  parti- 
cularly blanaand  complimentary  person 
as  a  parliamentary  disputant,  has  in 
this  Irish  discussion  some  peculiar 
reason  for  his  extraordinary  and  un- 
wonted oiliness.  It  is  whispered  here, 
that  haying  been  indooed  by  mttch  re« 


flection  upon  the  difficulties  of  Irish 
government  to  conclude  that  the  Irish 
are  mad,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  treat 
them  upon  the  soothing  system,  and 
to  appear  unconscious  of  any  thing 
wrong  or  reprehensible  in  their  con- 
duct. Thus,  in  respect  to  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell, who  is  daily  in  the  habit  of  com- 
plimenting Sir  James  aa  ''the  great 
liar,"  <Hhe  man  of  many  lies,"  &c.« 
&c.,  the  right  honourable  baronet  was 
pleased  in  his  speech  on  Irish  grie- 
vances, to  class  him  with  Burke,  Plun- 
kett,  Sheridan,  and  Canning,  and  to 
assert  that  one  and  all  of  them,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  Mr.  0*Connell, "  would 
go  down  to  history  among  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  House  of  Commons." 
I'his  was  pretty  well,  if  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  was  in  earnest; 
and  certainly,  if  solemnity,  and  almost 
sadness  of  manner,  be  any  test  of  ear- 
nestness, the  right  honourable  baronet 
meant  distinctly  what  he  said.  There  was 
another  Irish  hero  whom  he  exalted  to 
the  skies  on  the  same  occasion,  namely, 
Mr.  More  O'Ferral,  member  for  Kil- 
dare.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Whigs, 
instead  of  making  this  gentleman  a 
prime  minister,  or  at  the  least  a  seore- 
tary  of  state,  made  him  only  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty.  They  could  not 
have  known  what  Sir  James  Graham 
has  told  them,  that  he  was  a  gentleman 
of  calm  demeanour,  spotless  honour, 
and  high  learning.  They  little  ex- 
pected, probably,  to  hear  a  Couserva- 
tivo  [secretAry  of  state  for  the  home 
department  proclaiming  to  the  House 
of  Commons  and  to  the  world,  that  he 
might,  without  flattery  to  the  honour- 
able member  for  Kildare,  say  that  his 
general  demeanour,  and  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  his 
duties  while  he  filled  an  office  under 
the  government,  proved  the  propriety 
of  entrusting  Catholic  gentlemen  with 
large  and  ample  executive  powers! 
There  was  something  more  of  the 
same  kind,  but  this  is  enough  for  a 
specimen  of  Sir  James  Graham's  exer- 
cises in  the  ''soothing  system:"  in 
Ireland  I  think  we  would  call  it  the 
slvihering  system;  but  what's  in  a 
name? 

There  was  this  remarkable  feature 
in  the  Irish  grievance  debate,  that 
while  for  the  first  two  nights  it  was 
held  to  be  insufferably  dull,  stupid, 
irritating,  and  unprofitable,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  ceosored  right  and 
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left  fbr  fiot  fising  up  in  reasonable 
vrrath  to  put  an  end  to  such  waste  of 
time  and  words,  it  became  subsequently 
interesting,  and  finally  made  a  sreat 
impression,  thougb  not  at  all  of  the 
kind  which  the  morer  of  the  question, 
or  any  one  else,  in  or  out  of  the 
house,  Could  have  anticipated.  What 
it  showed  eventually  was,  that  strange 
opinions  were  fermenting  in  the  brains 
of  ministerial  members,  and  that  the 
iov  links  of  "duty  to  your  leader,"  by 
which  the  present  premier  seeks  to  keep 
his  forces  under  command,  had  in  a 
good  maov  cases  snapped  asunder.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  any  credit  for 
good  sense,  or  sound  English  feeling, 
to  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  broke 
away  firom  the  ministerial  moorings 
on  this  occasion.  But  one  may  give 
them  credit  for  candour  and  indepen- 
dence.  They  talked  much  nonsense 
about  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
petting  popery,  and  being  munificent 
to  Maynooth,  but  it  must  be  allowed 
that  they  spoke  with  some  warmth  of 
fVeling,  and  genuineness  of  purpose. 
It  is  rae  premier's  fault  that  he  has 
not  these  men  still  on  his  side.  He 
might  direct  their  ardour  if  he  would 
sympathise  with  it,  but  he  will  not 
i^pathiBe  with  any  one*s  ardour. 
He  will  endeavour  to  accommodatehimo 
self  to  gentlemen  opposite,  and  concede 
to  them  if  they  press  him,  but  he  will 
make  no  allowance  at  all  fbr  those  on 
his  own  side.  His  voice  is  to  be  their 
oracle,  though  it  be  any  thing  but 
kind.  His  nod  is  to  be  their  leading 
sign,  though  it  be  more  in  anger  than 
in  friendship.  He  will  allow  nothing 
fbr  any  peculiar  feeling  which  theji  may 
have  cherished.  If  they  want  indul- 
gence from  him,  they  must  join  "the 
gentlemen  opposite."  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  under  these  circumstances, 
when  the  house  is  tossing  in  a  sea  of 
strange  opinions,  and  all  the  old  land- 
marks of  political  attachments  and  an- 
tipathies are  abandoned  by  the  minister, 
faeshould  find  that  acme  of  his  fbllowers 
are  leaving  him.  The  debate  does  not 
appear  to  have  done  a  particle  of  good 
towards  determining  a  more  hopeful 
course  of  legislation  and  government 
for  Ireland ;  but  it  has,  according  to 
all  present  appearances,  decidedly  da- 
maged the  ministry.  Their  majority 
lias  been  a  good  deal  smaller  than 
Mual,  and  the  presHge  of  their  strength 
Mid  ttnioOf  as  a  parlSamentary  party, 


has  been  very  considerably  shattered. 
The  Whigs  begin  once  more  to  think 
of  the  possibilities- of  regaining  office. 
But  were  the  matter  not  so  very  se- 
rious, it  would  be  very  diverting  to 
behold  these  new-light  Tory  lovers  of 
Ireland  and  of  Romanism,  sporting 
their  fbelings  and  their  patriotism  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  How  utterly 
Ignorant  they  are  of  the  real  state  of 
aflairs  in  Ireland!  The  fact  is,  they 
have  become  enamoured  of  the  poetry 
t>f  popery — its  works  of  mercy  and 
kindness,  its  self-denials,  its  watchings, 
and  fastings,  its  elaborate  discipline* 
and  its  ceremonies.  Their  fancy  co^ 
lours  all  these  things  with  the  brigntest 
hues  ;  and  what  their  fancy  pictures 
as  popery  in  the  abstract,  they  argue 
about  as  the  popery  of  Ireland.  They 
know  nothing  of  all  the  cunning  and 
the  coarseness,  the  juggling  tradesman- 
ship  and  political  bigotry,  with  which 
the  practical  popery  of  Ireland  is  mixed 
up.  Were  they  to  read  this,  they 
would  set  the  writer  down  as  a  Pro- 
testant bigot,  who  hates  his  Roman 
Catholic  brethren  because  they  are 
Roman  Catholics.  There  a^ain  they 
know  nothing  about  the  practical  truth 
as  it  is  in  Ireland.  They  do  not  know 
that  we  live  upon  the  best  of  terms 
with  our  Roman  Catholic  friendf^ 
though  we  totally  disbelieve  that  their 
religion  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  that 
there  are  not  serious  political  and  so- 
cial evils  connected  with  it.  They  do 
not  know  that  we  buy  with  them,  sell 
with  them,  eat,  drink,  and  make  merry 
with  them,  and  enjoy  the  comfort  of 
pious  resignation,  or  the  joy  of  pious 
gratitude  in  common  with  them,  though 
We  do  not  join  in  their  religious  cere- 
monies, nor  they  in  ours.  They  do 
not  know  that  it  is  not  only  possible, 
but  accords  with  practical  every-day 
experience,  that  Protestants  and  Ro- 
manists, even  in  Ireland,  live  in  kind- 
ness together,  and  would  live  in  more 
if  prosperity  gave  them  the  means, 
though  the  Romanist  (if  pushjd  to  it) 
must  admit  the  theory  that  hi^rotes- 
tant  friend  is  a  heretic,  and  must  roast 
fbr  a  long  time  in  purgatory  at  all 
events,  if  not  in  a  worse  ^]^ce ;  and 
the  Protestant  firmly  holds  that  the 
religion  in  which  his  friend  believes  is 
full  of  superstitions,  and  its  ecclesias- 
tics, for  the  most  part,  exceedingly 
unsound  and  dangerous  in  their  ideas 
of  political  duty.    Undoubtedly^  the 
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kingdom  of  Ireland  may  get  on  ex- 
tremely welly  though  not  one  jot  more 
of  pohtical  concession  is  maile  to  po> 
pery ;  and  a  friendly  intercourse  and 
a  thriving  trade  might  subsist  among 
the  Irish,  though  no  more  money  be 
given  to  Maynooth.  It  is  very  possible 
to  treat  the  religion  of  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  people  with  decent  respect,  and 
yet  not  to  rush  into  the  extravagance 
of  placing  their  religion  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  regards  the  state,  that  the  poli- 
tical constitution  of  the  British  so- 
vereignty would  be  violated,  and  the 
political  independence,  which  belongs 
essentially  to  Protestantism,  would  be 
weakened  or  overthrown. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  length 
of  the  grievance  debate  in  the  Com- 
mons, there  was  really  very  little  said 
which  relates  to  the  practical  matters 
that  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  every- 
day condition  of  the  people.  It  was 
not  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien's  decorous 
parade  of  arguments  ''  selected  from 
the  armoury  of  the  Repeal  Associa- 
tion," or  Mr.  Roebuck's  fiery  tirade 
about  the  Irish  Church  Establishment 
which  really  hit  the  point  so  well  as 
Mr.  Bateson's  earnest  remonstrance 
against  the  evils  of  absentee  landlords, 
or  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent's  remark 
upon  the  little  which  politics  really 
and  practically  had  to  do  with  the 
matters  which  ought  to  be  set  right  in 
Ireland. 

''  Of  all  the  ills  that  human  hearts  en- 
dure 

How  few  that  laws  or  kings  can  cause 
or  cure." 

This,  however,  is  a  truth  which  the 
orators  and  agitators  never  will  allow. 
The  patriotism  which  manifests  itself 
in  speech-making  and  self-glorification 
is  alone  that  to  which  they  will  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  attend.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  undervalue  the 
benefits  of  good  political  government 
and  impartial  laws,  or  to  deny  to  the 
eloquence  and  energy  of  the  political 
patriot  their  just  meed  of  praise ;  but 
the  perpetual  trader  in  affairs  of  state 
andlegislation--the  political  empiric— 
the  man  who  is  continually  carrying 
away  the  attention  of  those  who  will 
listen  to  him  from  their  practical 
affairs  to  his  grand  general  schemes  of 

political  amelioration — the  agitator 

the  grievance  monger— 4uch  a  man  ia 


a  great  evil,  and  no  real  friend  to  the 
people,  whatever  he  may  pretend  to 
be.  If  any  good  is  to  arise  out  of 
the  tedious,  spiritless,  and  unfeeling 
speeches  about  grievances  which  have 
of  late  so  much  occupied  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  will  be  in  the  re^aUitttu 
There  may  be  some  hope  that  the  good 
sense  of  the  public  will  be  sickened 
with  so  much  useless  palaver,  aad  will 
recoil  into  a  determination  to  be  no 
longer  pestered  with  such  stuff,  but 
to  take  into  consideration  the  practical 
wants  of  the  people.  Let  the  House 
of  Commons  appoint  a  committee  and 
examine  not  this  agitator,  and  that 
gentleman  who  are  one  and  all  of 
them  seeking  to  promote  their  own 
power  and  renown  as  politicians,  but  let 
them  send  for  Paddy  this,  and  Denis 
that,  and  Larry  the  other  thing,  and 
ask  these  men  fairly  and  plainly  what 
it  is  that  makes  them  thrive,  and  what 
it  is  that  hampers  and  distresses  them. 
The  legislature,  if  it  will  do  ita  duty, 
and  the  government,  if  it  will  be  what 
it  ought  to  be-«a  protection  to  the 
weak,  and  a  refuge  for  the  helpless,  and 
an  antagonist  of  the  strong  and  sturdy 
political  vagabond — must  oast  aside  the 
rant  and  nonsense  of  agitat(»rs»  whe^ 
ther  in  parliament  or  out  of  it^  and 
must  try  to  learn  from  tho  people 
themselves  what  are  their  real  griev* 
ances,  and  what  would  do  them  good* 
No  general  truth  is  more  true  than 
that  the  Irish  common  people,  with  all 
their  eccentricities  and  faults,  are  an 
intelligent  and  a  grateful  people,  X 
am  much  mistaken  if  they  would  not 
uphold  even  a  Protestant  government, 
and  a  government  resolved  to  maintiun 
unviolated  the  legislative  union,  jprot* 
vided  they  were  made  practically  cer- 
tain that  the  queen's  ministers  earnestly 
cared  for  them,  and  were  really  anxious 
that  they  should  live  in  comfort.  What 
is  most  wanting  in  all  governments, 
but  especially  in  Irish  government,  ia 
affectionateness  and  parental  solicitnde 
for  the  people.  Our  mixture  of  demo- 
cratic principles  in  the  government  ia 
unfavourable  to  this,  and  of  late  the 
insane  deference  of  statesmen  to  the 
heartless  dogmas  of  the  Whig  political 
economy  school  is  still  more  so ;  but  if 
it  were  a  constant,  ever-living  prin- 
ciple of  the  government  to  show  kind* 
ness  to  the  people,  not  by  yielding  to 
the  suggestions  of  political  bullies,  or 
impostors,  or  fools,  but  by  doing  thai 
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which  would  make  the  cabin  of  the 
poor  man  more  comfortable,  or  which 
should  appear  to  be  manifestly  intended 
to  have  that  eifect,  the  government  of 
Ireland  might  do  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  goody  and  become  strong  and  un- 
moveabie  as  the  Hill  of  Howth  or  the 
Rock  of  Cashel. 

Throughout  the  grievance  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Irish 
Church  Establishment  was  actually 
treated  by  Irish  mock-patriots  and 
English  Whig  mock-philosophers  as 
the  ''monster  grievance  of  Ireland." 
What  monstrous  nonsense!  If  the 
Irish  Church  Establishment  be  a  grie- 
vance, it  is  not  so  to  the  mass  of  the 
people.  It  may  seem  so  to  the  envious 
political  Romanists  who  daily  feed 
themselves  out  of  any  dish  that  will 
serve  to  nourish  the  rancour  in  which 
they  livei  and  move,  and  have  their 
being.  And  perhaps  there  may  be  a 
few  sensitive  and  reflecting  men  who 
are  pained  at  seeing  a  religion  which 
they  persuade  themselves  is  heretical 
endowed  and  established,  while  the 
religion  which  they  venerate  as  true 
has  no  endowment  or  political  esta- 
blishment. But  surely  it  is  not  for 
this  comparative  few  that  the  legisla^ 
ture  is  to  occupy  itself  night  after 
night,  and  to  entertain  propositions 
which  even  **  Liberals"  must  admit  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  existing  po- 
litical constitution  of  the  empire. 
What  grievance  is  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment  to  Paddy,  and  Denis, 
and  Larry  ? — to  the  millions  ?  They 
pay  it  neither  tithes  nor  dues ;  it  is  an 
affiur  between  the  landlords  and  the 
state*  In  plain  terms,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  protect  the  church  with 
which  it  is  allied,  and  it  may  seem  to 
be  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  land- 
lords to  frighten  the  state  into  allowing 
them  to  rob  the  church  of  its  share  in 
the  lands.  But  the  patriotism  of  this 
zeal  for  robbery  is  not  so  very  appa- 
rent. What  advantage  could  it  be  to 
the  Irish  ''  seven  millions"  if  four  hun- 
dred thousand  a  year  now  received  in 
Ireland,  and  spent  m  Ireland  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Establishment,  were  taken 
away  from  them?  Does  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien,  or  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart,  or 
any  other  dandy  Whig  philosopher  of 
the  House  of  Commons  suppose  that 
Paddy,  or  Denb,  or  Larry,  would 
have  any  more  potatoes,  or  more 
ebeerfolness,  or  a  better  roof  over 


him,  or  a  better  bed  under  him,  on 
account  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Irish 
Church  Establishment  ?  There  is  no 
rational  ground  for  any  such  supposi- 
tion ;  and  if  so  mighty  a  revolution 
would  do  no  good  beyond  the  satisfy- 
ing of  some  rancorous  politicians, 
some  mistaken  enthusiasts,  and  some 
philosophical  coxcombs  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  would  be  downright 
madness  for  such  a  purpose,  to  revo- 
lutionize the  constitution  by  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment. 

Apart  from  religious  and  political 
jealousies,  what,  to  the  eye  of  sober 
reason  and  benevolence,  can  appear 
more  beneficial  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  than  a  system  which  secures  (as 
fai*  as  any  general  system  can)  the 
residence  of  an  educated  gentleman 
in  every  parish,  however  undesirable 
as  a  place  of  habitation,  upon  merely 
social  or  secular  grounds,  that  parish 
may  be — a  system  which  ensures  that 
the  revenues  of  the  land,  to  a  certain 
extent,  shall  be  expended  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  these  revenues  ac- 
crue? An  extension  of  this  system, 
and  not  its  overthrow,  appears  to  be 
as  reasonable  a  cure  for  the  real  evils 
of  Ireland  as  could  well  be  suggested. 
Obtain  more  resident  gentlemen  in 
every  parish — men  who  have  a'  direct 
interest  in  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  who  diffuse  around 
them  the  wealth  which  the  land  has 
produced.  Take  the  best  security  you 
can  for  these  gentlemen  being  men  of 
good  character  and  virtuous  habits. 
If  you  can  find  a  better  security  than 
that  of  their  beine  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church,  adopt  that  better ; 
if  not,  be  thankful  for  such  security 
as  the  station  and*  education  of  the 
established  clergy  affords — 


'* Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis 

Candidua  imperii;   si  non,    his    utere 


mecnm. 

I  am  persuaded  that  honest  men, 
acquainted  with  Ireland,  and  having 
no  interest  of  party  or  of  personal 
ambition  in  promoting  political  agi- 
tation or  political  animosity,  know 
well,  and  are  convinced,  that  what  the 
Irish  people  require  is  not  so  much  a 
change  of  laws  or  of  institutions,  as 
an  improvement  of  the  ordinary  habits 
of  life.    If  it  were  possible  to  combine 
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hahitt  of  drder,  and  neatneaif  and 
deceney,  with  the  kindljr  feelinffSy  and 
pleasant  humour  of  the  Irisn^  how 
admirable  and  delightful  would  not 
feuch  an  improvement  be?  If  we 
could  add  prudence  of  management  to 
their  patient  endurance  of  poverty, 
how  greatly  might  not  their  condition 
be  advanced  ?  But  how  shall  we  do 
this  by  act  of  parliament?  What 
would  the  demolition  of  the  Bbta* 
blished  Church  do  towards  building 
up  an  establishment  of  good  social 
habits? 


<< 


Quid  leges  sine  moribuSi 

Vani  proficiunt  ?" 


Verilv»  these  loud  declaimers  about 
political  grievances — these  speechifiers 
and  trainers  of  multitudinous  assem* 
blages — ^these  heavy  talkers  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  very  wide 
of  the  mark  of  Ireland's  real  wants. 
They  are  either  impostors  themselves^ 
or  most  egregiously  deceived. 

I  never  knew  any  sentiment  of  the 
intelligent  mass  in  England  more 
unanimous  than  that  of  disappoint* 
menty  not  unmingled  with  contempt^ 
at  the  sort  of  opposition  given  by  the 
ministers,  in  the  House  of  CommonSf 
to  the  Irish-grievance  gentlemen. 
Lord  Stanley  was  the  only  minister 
who  did  not  appear  to  adopt  the  tone 
of  a  man  who  felt,  himself  somehow  in 
the  wrong,  and  even  he  exhibited  less 
than  his  wonted  strength  of  argument 
and  spirit  of  retort.  The  tone  of  Lord 
Eliot,  who  answered  Mr.  O'firien's 
speech,  and  of  Sir  James  Graham* 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  subsequent 
stages  of  the  debate,  baa  really  mado 
almost  all  classes  either  ashamed  of 
them,  or  exceedingly  perplexed  as  to 
the  possible  cause  of  so  strange  a 
manner  of  dealing  with  existing  cir- 
cumstances in  Ireland.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  general  impression 
at  the  end  of  five  nights*  parlia- 
mentary talk,  in  which  all  sorts  of 
grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  were 
tediously  dwelt  upon,  save  the  agitO' 
Hon  grievance,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  when  the  debate  commenced  the 
general  impression  was,  that  the  agi- 
tators in  Ireland  were  wholly  inexcusa* 
ble  for  such  monstrous  conduct  as  they 
pursued,  and  that  the  government  bad 
good  reason  to  feel  great  indignation 
at  such  conduct.    It  was  evident  that 


the  ordinary  correlit  of  ai&uni  waa 
subverted  by  those  politieal  demon* 
Btrations,  that  industry  waa  distnrbadi 
that  trade  was  to  a  graat  degree  para- 
lysed, and  thai  in  a  thousand  ways 
substantial  injury  to  the  country  waa 
the  result  of  the  politieal  agitation* 
This  agitation  was  felt  by  the  Britiah 
public  to  be  the  monster  grievance. 
But  the  ministers  in  the  Commons  did 
not  venture  to  mention  it.  Tha  mi- 
nisters were  really  the  persona  who 
had  the  most  right  to  complain ;  and 
had  they  acted  naturally  and  with 
ordinary  spirity  they  would,  at  onc«, 
have  turned  the  fire  of  rabake  upon 
Mr.  O'Connell's  political  frienda^ 
They  would  have  maintained,  that 
the  greatest  grievance-maketa  were 
they  who  had  the  efirontery  to  com* 
plain  of  grievances.  If  they  had  dona 
this  (as  the  Duke  of  Weliinffton  and 
Lord  Lyndhurst  at  onca  did  in  tha 
Lords),  they  would  have  had  with 
them  the  public  sympathy  of  Great 
Britain,  and,  I  suppose,  that  of  the 
Conservative  party  m  Ireland.  But 
instead  of  taking  that  tones  Lord 
Eliot  began  with  mawkish  complimenta 
to  the  Whig.Radioal  assailants*  and 
with  i^logies  and  defences  in  regard 
to  the  alleged  grievances*  and  did  not 
once  venture  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  campt  This  strange,  submia* 
sive  course  was  followed  by  Sir  Jaawa 
Graham  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  They 
spoke  like  dejected  and  beaten  meik 
They  seemed  to  have  no  spirit  to 
rebuke  the  wrong  doers.  It  appeared 
as  if  their  object  was  to  beg  for  mercy. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  in  this  fftiev^ 
ance-debate  for  three  hours ;  ana«  on* 
doubtedly,  he  spokoy  as  he  always  doca* 
with  fluencyi  impressiveness*  and  grant 
command  of  a  wide  range  of  subjecta* 
But  all  aloQg  he  waa  on  the  defensive* 
He  did  not  venture  to  speak  aa  n 
governor.  He  abstained  even  from 
any  protracted  allusion  to  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  being  nn« 
prepared  (as  it  would  seem)  to  speak  of 
them  as  the  head  of  a  powerful  govern* 
ment  ought  to  speak.  '^  I  am  asked,"  he 
said,  '<  what  course  I  intend  to  pursue* 
Declare  your  course,  is  the  demand. 
I  am  prepared  to  pursue  that  course 
which  I  consider  I  have  pursued* 
namely,  to  administer  the  government 
of  Irelaqd  upon  the  principles  of  Jua- 
tice  and  impartiality.*'  ^nd  then  he 
proceeded  to  diaceane* .  in  gOBcral 
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termsy  of  civil  privileges^  and  firan- 
ohiseii,  and  soforth.  Now  this,  whe- 
ther inteotionally  so  or  not,  was  an 
evasion  of  the  question  which  he  pro-^ 
fesseil  to  answer.  The  demand  was 
really  that  he  should  declare  his  course 
with  relation  to  threatening  circum- 
stances of  a  Tery  monstrous  character, 
which  seem  to  require  something  more 
than  the  common  principles  and  me- 
thods of  government,  in  order  to  deal 
with  them  as  they  deserve.  The 
question  really  was,  what  would  the 
government  do  under  these  extraordi* 
nary  circumstances,  and  the  minister 
avoids  all  mention  of  the  extraordinary 
circumstances,  or  mentions  them  in  so 
cursory  a  way,  and  with  so  much  refe- 
rence to  what  might  be,  rather  than 
what  is  the  result  of  these  circum- 
stances, that  in  point  of  fact  no  intel- 
ligible information  is  derived  from  him 
on  the  subject.  Above  all  things  he 
seems  to  be  mightily  afraid  lest  any 
one  should  think  that  he  placed  any 
peculiar  confidence  in  Protestants  or 
Protestantism.  That  would  not  be 
liberal,  and,  therefore,  upon  that  point 
the  minister  is  explicit.  "  I  think," 
said  the  minister,  "  that  the  agitation 
which  exists  in  Ireland  cannot  proceed 
without  ranging  on  the  side  of  the  go^ 
vemment  many  who  must  be  alarmed 
at  the  consequences  which  must  inevi- 
tably flow  from  that  agitation.  I  speak 
not  of  Protestants.  1  wish  to  make 
no  discrimination  between  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics ;  but  can  the 
Roman  Catholic  proprietor,  or  the 
Protestant  proprietor  feel  safe,  if  the 
principles  which  are  contended  for  in 
the  course  of  this  agitation  are  to  be 
carried  out  ?"  And  then  he  proceeds 
for  some  time  to  show  how  that  can- 
not  happen,  which  we  know  by  the 
authentic  accounts  from  Ireland  is 
dmly  happening.  Men  are  not  ranging 
themselves  on  the  side  of  government, 
because  the  government  does  not  seem 
to  them  to  afford  any  encouragement 
for  their  doing  so.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
must  have  studied  human  nature  in 
some  strange  school,  if  he  thinks  that 
men  are  apt  to  range  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  appcarently  timid,  dis- 
heartened, and  yielding.  Had  govern- 
ment assumed  a  bold  and  decisive  tone 
against  the  agitation — had  a  firm  and 
spirited  demonstration  of  antagonistic 
feeling  been  made  by  the  government, 
no  doubt,  men  of  property  and  of 


rational  patriotism  would  have  ranged 
themselves  on  its  s\dv.  Hut  men  re- 
quire some  kind  of  stimulus  to  action. 
They  require,  at  least,  the  example  of 
government  itself.  But  government, 
while  discoursing  of  the  danger  of  the 
agitation,  boasts  of  the  forbearance 
and  moderation  with  which  it  has  be- 
haved towards  the  agitators  1  This 
may  be  very  amiable,  and  perhaps  the 
agitators  ought  to  regard  it  as  very 
kind.  But  they  do  not  so  regard  it. 
They  think  it  contemptible  and  ridicu- 
lous, and  they  openly  say  so.  I  should 
like  to  know  when,  or  on  what  oc- 
casion in  the  history  of  the  world, 
rulers  gained  friends  and  adherents,  by 
treating  ostentatious  displays  of  hos- 
tile force,  and  violent  upbraidings  and 
threatenings,  with  meek  acquiescence, 
with  moderation,  and  with  forbear- 
ance ?  I  never  read  or  heard  of  any 
such  successful  method  in  political  his- 
tory, nor  could  it  happen  without  some 
miraculous  reversal  of  the  ordinary 
tendency  of  human  nature. 

Again,  though  it  is  very  praise- 
worthy of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  abstain 
from  any  reflection  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  in  his  capacity  of 
political  minister,  it  seems  to  be  shut- 
ting himself  out  from  political  truth 
if  he  will  refuse  to  recognise  any  diffe- 
rence between  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  reference  to  the  dangers 
which  threaten  Ireland.  There  is  a 
political  distinction  between  the  Ro- 
manists and  Protestants  which  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  not  a  matter  of 
doctrine.  Sir  R.  Peel  exhibits  the 
strongest  anxiety  that  it  should  be 
supposed  that  in  looking  at  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Ireland  he  makes  no  dis- 
crimination between  Romanists  and 
Protestants.  But  what  says  Lord 
Chancellor  Lyndhurst,  who  is  un- 
doubtedly as  shrewd  an  observer  as 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  though  not  quite  so 
liberally  fearful  of  expressing  indigna- 
tion against  wrong?  Lord  Lyndhurst 
asks  the  House  of  Lords  ''if  there 
ever  existed  a  Conspiracy  more  formi- 
dable, more  dangerous,  more  pregnant 
with  fatal  consequences  to  the  state, 
than  this  foul  conspiracy  called  the 
Repeal  Association  in  Ireland  ?"  And 
he  states  concerning  that  association, 
that  "  he  regrets  to  say  it  numbers 
in  its  ranks  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  supported  by,  and 
in  co-operation  with,  the  greater  part 
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of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.**  He 
then  adds  that  *<  knowing  and  consi- 
dering the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  on  the  minds  and  over 
the  actions  of  the  Irish  people^  the 
force  and  power  of  that  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation was  almost  unlimited — was 
boundless/*  This  view  of  the  case 
makes  it  clear  that*  in  a  political  sense, 
there  ought  to  be  a  discrimination  be- 
tween Roman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants. Put  all  considerations  founded 
on  mere  difference  of  religion  out  of 
the  question,  still  there  is  the  strongest 
practical  reason  to  believe  that  the 
mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic  people 
will  be  subservient  to  all  the  schemes 
of  the  repeal  agitators,  because  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  have 
such  unlimited  power  over  the  minds 
and  actions  of  that  people,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Repeal  Association,  and 
are  known  to  be  active  promoters  of 
what  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England 
calls  that  "formidable  and  foul  con- 
spiracy." The  common  sense  deduc- 
tion from  the  facts  as  stated  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst  is,  that  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, and  without  reference  to 
cases  of  exception,  the  British  govern- 
ment should  place  confidence  only  in 


the  Protestants.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic population  are  politically  alienated 
from  the  British  government  by  the 
political  influence  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy.  All  this  should  be  borne 
m  mind,  not  because  it  tells  against 
the  Ronumists,  but  because  it  is  prac- 
tical truth.  In  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
it  is  madness  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the 
truth,  lest  we  should  be  obliged  to 
abandon  forbearance,  and  moderation, 
and  acquiescence,  and  speak  out  indig- 
nantly and  with  force.  There  is  no 
reason  why  one  shorJ.d  judge  or  act 
harshly,  because  one  sees  facts,  and 
speaks  truth.  The  Romanists  and 
Repealers  are,  no  doubt,  misled.  The 
priests  are  misled  bv  ambition,  and  bj 
gross  prejudices,  which  grow  with 
their  growth,  and  strengthen  with  their 
strength ;  the  common  people  are  mis- 
led by  their  priests.  A  strong  govern- 
ment might  keep  both  from  doing  mis- 
chief; and  a  wise  and  kind  government 
might,  in  time,  remove  the  prejudices 
of  both,  and  satisfy  the  country  with 
material  prosperity.  But  will  these 
things  be  done  ?     I  cannot  tell. 

T.  OR. 
Saint  Giles's. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 


There  waff>  in  the  numsion  of  Bishop's 
Merton,  one  of  those  delightful  old 
chambers  which,  like  a  warm  and  bene- 
volent heart>have  a  nook  for  everyone. 
It  was  a  large  wide  room  with  a  recess 
on  one  side  big  enough  to  have  formed 
another  room,  and  a  lesser  recess  at 
each  corner^  on  the  same  side,  made 
by  two  small  square  turrets,  each 
lighted  by  its  own  windows,  and  con- 
taining tables  and  chairs  of  its  own,  so 
that  the  studious  or  the  meditative, 
but  not  the  unsociable,  could  sit  and 
read,  or  muse  apart,  without  being 
actually  cut  off  from  the  society  assem- 
bled. The  walls  were  all  covered  with 
tapestry,  descended  through  many  ge- 
nerations in  the  same  family,  and  which 
had  covered  the  walls  of  a  similar 
'chamber  in  an  old  castle,  partly  de- 
stroyed during  the  civil  wars  of  the  roses, 
and  pulled  down  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Out  from  the  tapestnr,  however, 
after  an  old  fashion,  which  certainly 
showed  pictures  to  much  greater  ad- 
▼antage  than  when  plastered  upon 
the  face  of  the  wall,  stood  a  great  many 
portraits  of  Afferent  degrees  of  art, 
supported  at  the  lower  part  by  a  gilt 
iron  bracket,  and  upheld  in  a  slightly 
alopmg  position  by  an  iron  bar  at  the 
top.  From  the  cold  severe  Holbein, 
to  the  rich  and  juicy  Rubens,  and 
the  poetical  Van  Dyk,  all  the  famous 
artists  of  the  last  two  centuries  had 
exercised  their  pencils  in  portraying 
the  features  of  a  race,  which  had 
always  been  fruitful  in  beauty ;  and  the 
history  of  the  changeful  mind  of  those 
two  ages  was  shadowed  forth  in  the 
varying  costume  in  which  the  charac- 
ters appeared.  Nor  is  it,  let  me  say 
dear  reader,  in  passing,  a  slight  indi- 
cation of  the  state  of  the  popular  mind 
that  is  afforded  by  the  dress  of  the 
day.  Look  at  the  cavalier  in  his  long 
floating  locks,  his  silks  and  velvets, 
and  at  the  roundhead,  in  his  steeple  hat, 
his  straiffht-cut  suit  and  prim  cloak, 
each  with  tus  h^yy-hilted  sword  and 


large  flapping  gloves,  and  say  whether 
Naseby  field  and  Marston  Moor,  and 
all  the  deeds  on  either  part,  do  not 
naturally,  and  not  purely  historicallv, 
connect  themselves  with  such  apparel ; 
and  then  turn  to  ourselves,  with  our 
straight-cut  frock  coats,  neat  close- 
fitting  boots,  and  other  mathematical 
habiliments,  which  seem  to  have  been 
fiishioned  by  the  rules  and  compasses 
of  a  Laputan  sage,  and  tell  me  whether 
they  do  not  plainly  speak  of  an  age  of 
railroads  and  steamboats. 

There,  however,  stood  the  pictures  of 
the  brave  and  beautiful  of  other  times, 
looking  down  upon  their  once  familiar 
halls,  and  the  doings  of  their  descend- 
ants, as  the  spirits  of  the  dead  may  be 
supposed  to  do  upon  the  actions  of  the 
children  they  have  left  behind;  and 
there  in  the  oriel  window,  just  about 
the  time  of  day  at  which  we  com- 
menced this  tale,  sat  a  creature,  whom 
those  long-gone  bold  warriors  and 
lovely  dames  might  look  upon  with 
pride,  and  own  her  of  their  blood.  It 
was  a  lady  of  some  twenty  years  of 
age,  not  very  tall,  but  ^et,  if  any  thing, 
above  the  middle  height  of  women. 
She  was  very  beautiful,  too,  in  feature, 
with  a  skin  as  white  as  alsJ)aster,  and 
as  smooth,  yet  with  the  rose  glowing 
in  her  cheek,  and  her  arched  lips  red 
and  full  of  health.  I  have  long  dis- 
covered that  it  is  impossible  to  paint 
beauty  with  the  pen ;  and,  therefore, 
I  will  say  no  more  than  may  merely 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  what  kind 
and  sort  hers  was  of,  more  that  die 
harmony  which  ought  always,  and  ge- 
nerally does,  in  some  degree,  exist 
between  the  form  and  mind  may  be 
understood,  than  to  draw  a  picture 
of  which  imagination  would  still 
have  to  fill  up  half  the  details.  Though 
her  skin,  as  I  have  said,  was  so  fair, 
her  hair,  her  eye-brows  and  her  eyes 
were  dM*k,  not  exactly  black— -for  in 
them  all  there  was  a  gleam  of  sunny 
warmth  which  brightened,  like  the 
dawn«  the  deep  hfie  of  night.     The 
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expression  of  her  counteniince  was  ge- 
nerally gay  and  cheerful,  hut  varying 
often,  as  a  heart  quickly  susceptihle  of 
strong  feelings,  and  a  mind  full  of 
imagination  were  affected  by  the  events 
in  which  she  took  part,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances around  her.  Youth  and 
health,  and  bountiful  nature,  had  in- 
dued her  form  with  manifold  graces, 
and  though  her  limbs  were  full  and 
rounded  in  contour,  yet  they  displayed 
in  every  movement  lines  of  exquisite 
symmetry,  and  like  the  child  of  Joab, 
she  was  swift  of  foot  as  the  wild 
roe.  As  is  often  the  case  with  per- 
sons of  quick  fiuicy,  her  mind,  though 
naturally  of  a  cheerful  and  hopeful 
bent,  was,  nevertheless,  not  unfre- 
quently  overshadowed  by  a  cloud  of 
passing  melancholy ;  and  a  look  of  sad- 
ness would  come  into  her  fair  face,  as 
if  the  consciousness  which  is  in  most 
hearts  that  thb  world  of  glittering  de- 
lusions has  its  darker  scenes,  even  for 
those  of  the  brightest  fate,  made  itself 
painfully  felt  at  times  when  no  appa- 
rent cause  for  grief  or  apprehension 
was  near.  But  such  shadows  passed 
quickly  away,  and  the  general  tone  of 
her  heart  and  her  expression  was,  as 
we  have  said,  bright  and  sunshiny. 

Her  father  had  been  a  man  who  took 
his  ideas  ^eatly  from  those  amongst 
whom  he  hred.  In  short,  he  attributed 
too  much  importance  to  the  opinions 
of  his  feUow-men.  We  may  attribate 
too  little  to  them,  it  is  true,  and  even 
great  men  are  bound  to  pay  some  de- 
ference to  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
many ;  but  it  is  usually,  nay  invariably, 
a  sign  of  weak  understanding,  to  de- 
pend for  the  tone  of  our  own  thoughts 
upon  those  around.  However,  as  he 
was  thrown  into  the  society  of  men 
who  set  great  value  upon  accomplish- 
ments such  as  they  were  in  those  davs, 
ho  had  made  a  point  of  having  his 
daughter  instructed  in  all  the  lighter 
arts  of  the  times.  To  sing,  to  dance, 
to  play  on  various  instruments,  to  speak 
the  two  languages  most  in  fashion  at 
the  court,  French  and  Italian,  with  the 
ease  and  accent  of  a  native,  had  seemed 
to  him  matters  of  vast  importance ; 
and  as  she  showed  ever?  facility  in  ac- 
quiring whatever  he  desired,  he  had 
no  cause  to  be  discontented  with  her 
pogress.  She  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  taught  to  consider  such  things 
of  much  importance  too  ;  but  she  hiul 
1^  mother,  the  saftguard  of  God  to 


our  early  years.  That  mother  was  a 
woman  of  a  high  and  noble  mind, 
somewhat  stem  perhaps  and  rigid,  yet 
not  unkind  or  unfeeling  ;  and  between 
a  parent  weak,  though  possessed  of 
talent,  and  one  keen  and  powerful  in 
intellect,  though  not  quick  or  brilliant, 
it  may  easily  be  guessed  which  gave 
the  strongest  impress  to  the  mind  of 
the  child.  Thus  Annie  Walton  learned 
perhaps  somewhat  to  undervalue  the 
accomplishments  which  to  please  her 
father  she  acquired,  and  though  she 
possessed  less  of  the  stern,  calm,  de- 
termined character  of  her  mother  than 
her  brother  Charlesb  and  man  of  the 
pliant  and  easy  disposition  of  her  father, 
vet  she  inherited  a  share  of  hi^h  reso- 
lution and  firm  decision,  which  was 
requisite,  even  in  a  woman,  to  enable 
her  to  encounter  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  times  in  which  she  lived. 
She  sat,  then,  in  the  oriel  window 
of  the  hall  at  Bishop's  Mertou,  read- 
ing a  page,  printed  roughly  on  coarse 
paper,  while  now  a  smile,  somewhat 
saddened,  and  now  a  look  of  anger, 
somewhat  brightened  by  the  half-£i^ed 
smile,  passed  over  her  sweet  faoe^  as  in 
one  of  the  broad  sheets  of  the  day,  which 
had  been  left  with  her  a  few  minutes 
before  by  Mr.  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  she 
saw  the  doings  of  a  parliament,  wlnoh 
beg^  by  asserting  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  ended  by  attacking  the  juat 
prerogatives  of  the  crown — which  com- 
menced by  opposing  tyranny  and  deceit 
in  the  rulers  of  the  huid,  and  ended  by 
far  exceeding  all  the  tyranny  and  deoMt 
it  had  opposed,  and  adding  the  most 
beastly  hypocrisy  and  violence,  fraud, 
rapine,  and  cruelty,  to  the  orimes  and 
follies  which  it  had  found  existing. 
She  read  and  smiled — she  read  and 
sighed — for  though  her  family  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  deeds  of  the  last 
twelve  months,  and  though  her  mother 
had  been  through  life  rather  attaehed  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Presbyterians,  than 
their  opponents,  yet  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  cause  of  the  cavalierst  with 
all  their  faults,  in  theur  very  raahnoes 
and  want  of  all  pretence — something  in 
the  cold-blooded  hypocrisy  and  ftlse 

C texts  of  the  parliamentarians  wfatoh 
engaged  her  sympathies  on  the 
losing  side,  and  roused  her  indignation 
against  the  sueoessful* 

While  she  was  thus  oooupiad,  « 
horseman  passed  rapidly  faaforo  the 
wi&dow  towarda  the  prindpal  door  id 
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thtt  lioiis0i  crossing  like  a  quick  bird 
ia  its  flights  luid  castmg  down  the 
papery  she  ran  out  murmuring)  "  It  is 
Charles!" 

There  was  a  large  old-fashioned  ves^ 
tibule  hung  with  pikes  and  arms^  cors- 
lets and  head-pieces*  and  stags'  antlers 
and  hunting  horns^  and  all  the  imple- 
ments of  real  battle^  and  the  mimic 
warfare  of  the  chaset  The  door  lead- 
ing to  the  terrace  stood  wide  open«  with 
an  old  serrant  on  either  sidcy  and  as 
she  bounded  forward  in  the  expectation 
of  meeting  her  brother^  with  her  coun- 
tenance beaming  with  pleasorcy  to  greet 
him  on  his  return,  a  stranger  entered 
and  advanced  at  once  towards  her. 

Anxue  Walton's  face  suddenly  be- 
came graver,  and  a  blush  rose  into 
her  ehe^k ;  but  the  cavalier  advanced 
with  a  frank  and  unembarrassed  air, 
walked  straight  up  to  her,  and  took 
her  hand,  as  if  he  had  been  an  old 
friend. 

"  You  thought  it  was  your  brother," 
he  said,  with  easy  grace,  saving  her  all 
trouble  of  explanation,  *'  and  you  are 
disappointed.  Miss  Walton.  Would  that 
I  had  a  sister  to  look  so  joyful,  on  my 
return  to  my  old  halls-*bttt  your  dis- 
appointment will  have  no  long  life* 
Charles  Walton  will  be  here  ere  the 
world  be  ao  hour  older  |  and  in  the 
meantime  you  must  show  me  and  my 
poor  beast  fair  hospitality  till  the  ma&« 
ter  of  the  mansion  comes  himself  to 
teU  you  more  about  his  friend  Sir 
Francis  Clare." 

He  bowed  as  he  thus  introduced 
bimself»  and  Annie  Walton,  with  all 
courtesy,  but  a  grave  air,  invited  htm 
to  the  hall  where  she  had  been  sitting, 
trying  to  call  to  mind  the  name  amongst 
those  of  all  he^  brother's  acquaint- 
ances* She  could  recollect  no  such 
person,  however,  and  although  there 
was  in  the  frankness  of  the  stranger's 
manner  something  that  pleased  her, 
yet  she  almost  thought  it  too  free,  in 
one  whom  she  oould  not  believe  to  be 
vary  intimate  with  him*  Yet  there 
was  a  grace  as  well  as  an  ease  in  his 
demeanotir,  a  tone  not  easily  described, 
hot  which  can  only  be  acqmred  bv  long 
itttiaate  habits  of  familiarity  with  per- 
sona of  high  mind  and  education ;  a 
edf-possessum,  distinct  from  impu- 
duice^  which  showed  her  at  once  that 
the  visitov  was  not  one  of  the  wild 
and  rtokless  roysterera  of  the  court 
and  avaqr  of  King  .Gb«rlc%  wb«  pre- 


sumed without  merit,  and  endeavoured 
to  cover  vulgarity  of  spirit  with  self- 
confidence.  She  begged  the  stranger 
to  be  seated — he  bowed,  and  let  her 
take  her  place,  while  he  remained 
standing  before  her,  calculating  ra- 
pidly what  was  passing  through  her 
thoughts,  and  to  say  truth,  somewhat 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  this  cynosure 
of  neiffhbouring  eyes,  who,  whatever 
he  might  have  expected  to  find,  went 
far  in  loveliness  beyond  his  imaginap 
tion. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause  while 
she  thought  of  what  was  next  to  come, 
but  the  stranger  spoke  first.  "  I  must 
seem  very  bold,  I  fear,  and  somewhat 
too  free.  Miss  Walton,"  he  said  at 
length,  <'in  thus  treating  you  as  an 
old  acquaintance;  but  the  circum<» 
stances  of  these  da^s  engender  strange 
habits  of  rapidity  in  all  our  doings. 
Rough  times  abridge  ceremonies,  and 
besides,  when  our  thoughts  are  fami- 
liar even  with  those  whom  we  have 
never  met,  a  sort  of  one-sided  friends 
ship  grows  up  in  our  breast  towards 
them  which  makes  us  forget  that  it  is 
not  reciprocal.  I  have  so  often  heard 
your  brother  talk  of  you,  so  often  con- 
versed with  him  of  you,  that  I  may 
think  myself  lucky  that  at  our  first 
meeting  I  did  not  offend  you  by  calling 
you  Annie." 

'*  It  would  have  surprised  more  than 
offended,"  replied  his  fair  companion, 
with  a  snoile;  <<but  Charles  will,  I 
trust,  soon  make  us  better  acquainted. 
Have  you  seen  him  lately  ?" 

"  Not  for  five  years,'*  answered  Sir 
Francis  Clare ;  "  and  yet,  sweet  lady, 
know  more  of  his  proceedings  than 
you  do  who  parted  with  him  but  a 
week  ago — not  that  he  is  deep-dyed  in 
plots  and  conspiracies  kept  from  his 
sister*s  ear;  but  simply,  because  he 
wrote  to  me  yesterday  one  of  his  brief 
but  comprehensive  notes,  telling  me 
what  he  purposed,  and  givmg  me  a 
rendeavous  here  to-dav,  which  I,  with 
my  usual  impatience,  have  run  before 
by  near  an  hour.  I  heard  of  him 
too,  as  I  came  along,  and  though  I 
found  that  I  should  be  before  him,  yet 
I  hurried  on — ^not  to  surprise  his  sis- 
ter all  alone,  and  make  her  wonder 
what  strange  rash  mxa  had  come  to 
visit  her,  believe  me." 

**  Such  an  object  were  little  worth 
the  spur,  sir,"  repUed  the  lady,  laugh- 
ing i  <'but  if  I  understand  you  right» 
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your  friendship  with  my  hrother  must 
have  begun  when  he  was  in  France." 

"Long  before  that,"  replied  the 
cavalier ;  "but  when  last  I  parted  with 
him  he  was  in  Italy,  where  he  left  me 
to  return  to  his  own  house.  We  bade 
each  other  farewell  under  the  Logga 
de  Lanzi,  in  the  fair  town  of  Flo- 
rence." 

"  Oh,  how  I  long  to  see  that  place," 
cried  Annie  Walton — "  it  is  one  of  the 
dreams  of  my  imagination  which,  per- 
haps, may  never  be  realized." 

"  Few  dreams  of  the  imagination 
ever  are,"  answered  her  companion. 
"  He  who  gives  himself  up  to  fancy  is 
like  a  man  led  by  a  child,  who  tells 
him  of  all  the  wonderful  things  that  he 
will  show  him  in  the  garden  of  the 
world,  and  when  he  comes  to  see  the 
marvels,  finds  them  but  May  blossoms 
and  briar  roses,  that  fade  as  soon  as 
gathered,  and  leave  a  bunch  of  thorns 
in  his  hand." 

Annie  Walton  raised  her  eyes  to 
the  stranger's  brow,  and  gazed  at  the 
rich  iloatmg  hair  that  covered  it,  to 
see  if  she  could  trace  any  of  the  marks 
of  that  age  which  has  proved  the  world 
and  discovered  its  delusions.  But  all 
was  youthful  and  open ;  there  was  no- 
thing gray  or  grave,  and  she  replied^-. 

"You  speak  sadly  of  this  earth  and 
its  enjoyments,  sir ;  and  yet  I  would 
not  part  with  fancy  and  all  her  plea- 
sant deceits  if  I  could." 

"  Never  I  never  V*  cried  Sir  Francis 
Clare,  eagerly.  **  If  I  may  use  a  para- 
dox, sweet  lady,  the  deceits  of  reality 
are  ten  times  more  dangerous  than 
those  of  imagination.  If  all  things  are 
delusions  except  the  hopes  of  a  higher 
and  a  holier  world,  let  us  keep  the 
pleasant  ones  at  least,  and  they  are 
those  of  fancy  but  what  have  we 
here? — the  last  news  from  London." 

"  The  reply  of  the  parliament  to  the 
king's  message,"  answered  the  lady ; 
"  and  thirty-one  good  reasons  for  re- 
jecting his  majesty's  offers,  with  the 
godly  and  soul- saving  declaration  of 
several  pious  men  concerning  popery 
and  prelacy." 

The  stranger  laughed. 
"  How  easy  is  it,"  he  cried,  "  to 
cover  gross  treason,  not  alone  to  king 
but  country,  with  fair  pretexts  of  free- 
dom, or  to  hide  what  they  themselves 
call  the  most  carnal  self-seeking,  with 
the  garb  of  religious  zeal,  and  to  give 
the  fairest  names  to  the  blackest  pas. 


sions  of  our  nature!  *T{s  a  trite  re* 
mark,  but  one  that  forces  its^f  npon 
ns  every  day ;  and  yet  this  is  the  trade 
that  succeeds  in  the  world,  so  that 
gross  deceit  raises  itself  to  high  places, 
and  sits  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  while 
honesty  is  leflt  io  beg  her  bread,  and 
plain  truth  stands  shivering  in  a  ragged 
blanket." 

"But  I  should  think  such  barefaced 
hypocrisy  as  this,"  answered  the  lady, 
"  would  deceive  no  one.  People  may 
pretend  to  believe  it,  but  it  must  be 
mere  ail^tation,  as  bad  as  the  hypo- 
crisy itself." 

"  Your  pardon,  madam,**  replied  tbe 
cavalier,  '•  there  never  yet  was  false- 
hood so  open  and  impudent,  which  often 
repeated  and  told  with  a  smooth  face, 
would  not  find  many  to  give  it  ready 
credence.  Not  a  day  passes,  but  we 
see  some  monstrous  lie  decked  out 
with  strong  assurances  of  sincerity  and 
zeal,  pass  current  with  the  multitude. 
Oh,  lady,  there  is  an  appetite  for  false- 
hood in  this  world  that  makes  the  many- 
headed  monster  gorge  the  food  how- 
ever dirty,  and,  like  a  hungry  dog,  pluck 
morsels  from  the  very  kennel. — Yet 
there  is  some  truth,  too,  in  what  these 
people  say.  I  am  not  one  to  cover 
them  with  bad  names ;  for  alas,  how- 
ever wrong  they  may  be  now,  the  king 
put  himself  in  fault  at  first.  The  min 
who  suffers  himself  to  be  compelled  to 
do  justice  to  others,  will  some  time  or 
another  have  to  compel  others  to  do 
justice  to  him ;  and  he  who  has  aban- 
doned his  friends  in  time  of  need,  will 
surely  hare  to  lament  their  loefl  whea 
he  has  to  struggle  with  enemies." 

"  And  has  the  king  done  this  ?" 
asked  Annie  Walton. 

"  Strafford,  Strafford  1"  said  the  ca- 
valier,  with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the 
head — "  bold,  firm-hearted,  gallant 
Strafford.  That  fatal  error  was  the 
downfUl  of  King  Charles.  Where  is 
the  hand  that  now  shall  raise  him  up? 
Lady,  when  a  general  finds  himself  in 
a  town  about  to  be  besieged  by  aa 
enemy,  he  strengthens  his  fortifications 
and  throws  down  all  the  scattered 
houses  and  indefensible  suburbs  that 
might  give  the  foes  advantage  in  their 
approach ;  but  the  king  pursued  a  dif- 
ferent course :  he  threw  down  his  de- 
fences and  maintained  all  the  suburbs 
and  weak  points.  But  this  is  sorry 
conversation  for  a  lady's  ear,"  be  con 
tinned  %  **  what  a  fair  soene  does  thia 
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Mrindow  show.  In  riding  through  the 
low  ground  I  did  not  mark  all  the 
beaut jr  round  me.'* 

**  It  19  indeed  as  fine  a  view  as  any 
in  the  country  rounds"  replied  Annie 
Walton;  *'and  often  when  I  feel  sad 
at  hearty  I  come  and  sraze  out  here, 
and  seem  to  find  comfort  and  confi- 
dence from  the  sight." 

*^  And  are  you  ever  sad  at  heart  ?" 
asked  Sir  Francis  Clare  with  a  smile. 

*'  Not  very  often,  it  is  true,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  but  still  in  the  present  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country,  which  is 
like  one  of  those  dark  storms  through 
which  one  can  see  no  glimpse  of  com- 
ing sunshine,  I  cannot  but  sometimes 
feel  fears  and  apprehensions — not  for 
myself,  indeed,  for  no  one  would  hurt 
a  woman,  I  suppose ;  but  for  mv  bro- 
ther :  and  then  I  need  the  sight  of 
things  which  speak  with  a  voice  not  to 
be  misunderstood,  of  God's  power  and 
his  goodness  too,  to  show  me  that 
though  the  tempest  may  rage  for  a 
time,  it  will  give  place  to  brighter 
hours  at  last,  and  perhaps,  in  itself, 
work  good  even  while  it  seems  des- 
tined to  destroy." 

"  Oh,  may  you  feel  ever  thus,'*  cried 
the  cavalier,  eagerly ;  "  for  it  was  such 
faith  brought  back  the  dove  to  the 
ark  at  leng^.  Yet  often  when  we  see 
a  world  of  roaring  waters  round  us, 
and  destruction  on  every  side,  the 
heart  will  sink,  and  trust  and  confi- 
dence g^ve  way  for  a  time.  And  yet," 
he  added,  laughing,  "  I  am  not  one  to 
entertain  many  sombre  thoughts ;  and 
if  the  gay  companions  of  thoughtless 
hours  could  know  with  what  sad  con- 


versation I  have  entertained  a  fair  lady, 
they  would  recommend  me  a  Geneva 
skull-cap,  and  a  straight  black  cloak. 
I  can  assure  you,  lady,  our  talk  in  the 
court  is  much  less  solemn.  Except  for 
an  hour  in  the  morning,  when  we 
speak  soberly  of  war   and  policy  as 
men  take  a  walk  after  breakfast  for  a 
good  digestion,  our  days  pass  much  in 
the  consideration  of  lace  collars,  the 
fashion  of  sword  knots,  and  of  how 
to  get  them.     The  world,  I  believe, 
and  most  of  the  thinffs  in  it  are  not 
worth    the    waste  of   ^ve    minutes' 
heavy  thought ;  and  weighed  in  a  just 
balance,  perhaps    a  madrigal  and   a 
charge  of  horse,  a  sonnet  of  tiffany 
poetry,  and  the  plan  of  a  campiugDj 
are  matters  of  much  more  nearly  the 
same  importance  than  we  think.     But 
there  comes  your  brother,  or  I  am 
mistaken." 

**  Yes,  yes !"  cried  the  lady,  gladly 
gazing  out  of  the  open  window  into 
the  valley,  along  which  a  small  party 
of  horsemen  were  riding :  "  he  will  be 
here  directly ;"  and  she  and  her  com- 
panion, whose  conversation  had  greatly 
won  upon  her,  continued  watching  the 
progress  of  the  young  Lord  Walton, 
as  he  rode  rapidly  along  the  valley,  till 
he  was  hid  behind  the  high-wooded 
banks,  near  which,  as  we  have  already 
related,  he  paused  to  hold  a  short  con- 
versation with  poor  Arrah  Neil.  They 
wondered  what  detained  him  so  long 
under  the  trees;  but  after  a  brief 
pause,  he  appeared  again,  and  iu  a 
few  minutes  he  sprang  from  his  borae 
at  the  hall-door. 


CUAPTEB  IV. 


^  Ha,  Feancis,**  exclaimed  Lord  Wal- 
ton, grasping  the  cavalier's  hand  with 
warm  eagerness,  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
ceived the  embrace  of  his  sister, 
*'  are  you  here  before  me  ?  You  must 
have  used  the  spur  from  Worcester  if 
your  letter  left  the  good  town  before 
you." 

« I  have  used  the  spur,  Charles," 
replied  his  friend,  "  on  purpose  to  out- 
run YOU,  and  introduce  myself  to  this 
fair  lady  without  your  assistance.  You 
know  I  always  was  the  roost  impatient 
of  mortals,  and  strange  I  fear  she 
thought  me;  for  I  could  plainly  see 
that  she  had  never  heard  the  name  of 
Vol.  XXII.— No-  138. 


Francis  Clare  before,'*  he  added,  with 
with  a  gay  laugh,  and  some  emphasis 
on  the  words. 

**  Perhaps  not,"  answered  Lord 
Walton,  with  a  grave  smile ;  "  but  she 
must  know  you  now,  Francis,  as  one 
of  her  brother's  dearest  and  oldest 
friends.  However,  I  roust  send  her 
away  from  us  for  a  minute,  for  I  have 
a  task  for  her,  sad  but  pleasing,  to  per- 
form. I  just  now  found  poor  Arrah 
Neil,  dear  Annie,"  he  continued; 
"  she  was  sitting  by  the  Bishop's  Well^ 
dark  and  sorrowful,  as  well  she  may  be. 
The  poor  old  man,  Neil,  4  is  dead. 
They  dragged  him  as  far  aa  Deviies* 
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where  the  lamp  that  has  hurned  so 
faintly  for  the  last  two  years  went  out, 
and  the  poor  girl  has  found  her  way 
back  hither.  Something  must  be  done 
for  her,  Annie,  and  till  we  can  settle 
what,  she  must  stay  here.  I  left  Lan- 
gan  with  her  to  bring  her  up  ;  so  see 
to  her  comfort,  sister,  for  by  ner  dress 
I  think  they  must  have  robbed  her  by 
the  way." 

"  Poor  child !"  cried  Annie  Walton. 
''  I  was  sure  the  old  man  would  die. 
Can  these  be  really  Christians,  Charles, 
for  a  few  rash  words,  spoken  in  haste 
to  take  a  man  of  seventy  from  his  sick 
bed " 

'<  His  words  meant  more  than  they 
seemed,  Annie,*'  answered  her  bro- 
ther ;  ''at  least  so  I  gather  from  their 
answer  to  my  application  for  his  re- 
lease: but  see  to  her  comfort,  dear 
girl,  and  then  come  back  to  us,  for  the 
poor  thing  spoke  of  some  evil  hanging 
over  me  here ;  and,  though  at  times  so 
strange,  1  have  often  remarked  she 
speaks  not  lightly." 

"  No,  indeed,  Charles,"  replied  his 
sister,  with  an  anxious  look.  **  Evil 
banging  over  you?  What  can  she 
toean  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  Annie,"  rejoined  Lord 
Walton.  **  Nothing  has  happened  to 
cause  you  alarm,  has  there  ?" 

"  Nothing  I"  she  answered.  "  Dry 
of  Longsoaken  was  here  this  morning, 
but  he  was  all  smoothness  and  ci- 
vility." 

"  That  looks  ill,"  said  Sir  Francis 
Clare.  '^  He  must  be  a  roundhead  bv 
his  name ;  and  whenever  they  speak 
smoothly,  beware  of  the  serpent  in  the 
grass." 

'*  And  he  is  a  serpent,  if  ever  the 
earth  produced  one,"  answered  Lord 
Walton,  thoughtfully.  ''  Did  he  speak 
smoothly  and  civilly? — so,  so.  What 
was  the  object  of  his  visit,  Annie — or 
bad  he  any  apparent  object?" 

"  Purely,  it  seemed,"  replied  Miss 
Walton,  "  to  ask  after  my  health, 
during  what  he  called  your  long  ab- 
sence. I  told  him  your  absence  had 
not  been  long — only  a  week ;  and  that 
you  had  already  concluded  your  busi- 
ness with  the  committee,  and  would 
return  to-day.  So  then  he  left  that 
paper  with  me,  which  he  said  must  be 
marrow  and  fatness  to  all  well-disposed 
noblemen  like  yourself.  But,  indeed, 
he  seemed  well  affected  towards  vou, 
and  said,  '  I  now  recollect  something 


about  the  people  o^  Bishop's  Metton 
having  encroached  upon  your  land  at 
Sarham,  which  he  should  be  happy  to 
set  right  for  you,  which  he  could  do 
if  you  pleased,  without  your  name  ap- 
pearing in  the  matter,  so  as  not  to 
affect  your  popularity  with  the  God- 
fearing people  of  the  place.*  " 

<<  Where  did  he  learn  I  ever  feared 
to  have  my  name  appear  in  any  act  I 
did  ?*'  asked  Charles  Walton,  proudly. 
"  'Tis  but  such  low  and  creeping  things 
as  he  is,  who  do  things  they  dare  not 
own.  He  had  some  other  object — 
this  is  all  a  pretence !  But  go,  dear 
Annie,  there  is  Langan  with  the  poor 
girl;  perhaps  she  will  tell  you  more 
than  she  would  say  to  me — but  do  not 
press  her,  Annie,  if  she  be  unwilling.-^ 
And  now,  Francis,"  he  continued,  as 
bis  sister  left  the  room — '<  first,  wel- 
come, after  so  long  an  absence ;  next« 
what  is  this  serious  business  that  you 
would  speak  with  me  upon  ?*' 

''  Faith,  but  a  little  matter  at  this 
world  goes,"  replied  his  friend ;  *'  and 
yet  one  which  would  have  been  con- 
sidered mighty  some  ten  years  ago. 
Now  men  draw  two  straws  for  the 
longest,  or  toss  up  a  crown  piece  to 
know  which  party  thev  will  choose^ 
whether  they  will  nght  for  their  right- 
ful king  or  his  rebel  parliament " 

"  Not  quite  so,  Francis,"  replied 
Charles  Walton,  seriously :  '*  with  me^ 
at  least,  the  question  would  ever  be  a 
serious  one — whether  I  should  draw  m  j 
sword  for  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  England,  when  fighting  for 
the  just  liberties  of  the  land,  or  for  a 
sovereign  who  has  somewhat  infringed 
them?  even  if  the  case  stood  exactly 
as  the  parliament  puts  it,  but " 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  added  those 
words,  Charles,"  interrupted  the  cava- 
lier :  "  for  on  them  hangs  all  the  rest. 
The  king  is  willing  to  do  ample  justice 
to  all  men.  Granted  that  he  has  com- 
mitted faults — and  who  has  greater 
cause  to  complain  than  I  have  ? — ^granted 
that  he  has  had  bad  advisers — granted 
that  he  sacrificed  Strafford " 

*'  A  terrible  fault,  indeed,**  replied 
Lord  Walton. 

**  Granted  that  his  exactions  were 
unjust — ship-money  a  breach  of  the 
best  and  soundest  laws — the  star- 
chamber  an  iniquitous  tyranny ;  still 
these  errors  were  a  part  of  his  inheri- 
tance, and  perhaps  if^  we  looked  closely, 
we  should  find  that  our  fathers  who 
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suffered,  and  by  suffering  encouraged 
such  things,  who  fawned  upon  the  hand 
that  pressed  them  to  the  ground,  who 
bowed  readily  to  tyranny  whenever  it 
stretched  forth  its  rod,  have  as  great  a 
share  of  the  responsibility  as  he  has 
who  only  used  the  powers  transmitted 
to  him  by  his  father.     But  I  come  not 
to    discuss    such    questions,    Charles 
Walton.      The  king  has  committed 
errors,  he  grieves  for  them,   he  is 
ready  to  repair  them — he  has  done  all 
that  man  can  do  to  remedy  evils  past, 
and  provide  security  against  their  re- 
currence.    He  calls  upon  every  loyal 
subject  to  aid  him,  not  only  in  defend- 
ing the  throne  itself,  but  the  country, 
from  those  who  would  evidently  shake 
its  constitution  to  the  ground,  over- 
throw its  best  institutions,  and  esta- 
blish, if  not  the  reign  of  anarchy,  the 
rule  of  a  many-headed  monster,  which 
will,  if  tolerated,  end  in  a  despotism 
more  terrible  than  any  we  have  yet 
seen  within  the  land.  And  will  Charles 
Walton,  gallant  and  chivalrous  as  he 
is  known  to  be — will  he  refuse  to  obey 
that  call  ?     Or  is  he,  who  was  wont  to 
be  so  clear-sighted  and  so  true,  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  pretences 
of  the  parliament  are  true — tbat  they 
seek  but  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
crown  within  due  limits,  lop  the  pre- 
rogative of  those  branches  that  bore 
oppression,  and  secure  the  freedom  of 
the  people,  yet  leave  the  stability  of 
the  throne  ?     Or  does  he  approve  of 
hypocritical  pretexts  even  to  gain  just 
ends?     No,  no !  I  know  him  better." 
"  Certainly,"  replied  the  young  no- 
bleman, "  I  neither  approve  the  prac- 
tices, nor  believe  the  pretences  of  the 
parliament.       But    I    have    hitherto 
trusted,  my  dear  friend,  though  they 
may  be  now  intoxicated  with  authority, 
the  exercise  of  which  is  new  to  them, 
and  in  their  pride  may  encroach  upon 
both  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  and 
the  liberty  of  the  subject — for  I  can 
conceive  a  parliament  to  become  a  more 
terrible  tyrant  than  even  a  monarch — 
yet  I  say  I  have  trusted  that  the  wiser 
and  the  better  members  of  that  body 
will  recover  from  the  drunkenness  that 
some  have  felt,  and  the  fears  that  have 
aflbcted  others  ;  and  that  at  all  events, 
if  any  dangerous  and  outrageous  exer- 
cise of  power  should  take  place,  those 
who  have  never  favoured  the  arbitrary 
use  of  the  royal  prerogative,  or  the 
liceBtiou^  exactions  of  the  commons, 


may  have  sufficient  weight  to  counter- 
balance that  authority  which  is  but 
delegated  by  the  people,  and  which  the 
people  can  again  resume." 

"  Fatal  confidence,"  exclaimed  the 
cavalier,  with  a  dark  and  melancholy 
look,  "which  never  has  been,  never 
will  be  justified !  Yet  it  is  one  that  in 
all  civil  strifes  many  wise  and  many  good 
men  have  entertained,  till  they  found, 
when  too  late,  how  cruelly  they  had 
deceived  themselves  ;  till  hanging  be- 
tween two  parties  and  supporting 
neither,  they  saw  the  one  sink  lower 
and  lower,  and  the  other,  which  per- 
haps they  most  condemned,  rise  into 
power,  and  go  on  in  evil ;  and  then 
when  they  strove  to  arrest  the  course 
of  wrong,  found  themselves  either 
carried  away  by  the  current  and  in- 
volved in  wickedness  they  would  fain 
have  opposed,  or  sunk  beneath  the  tor- 
rent with  those  who  endeavoured  to 
divert  it  while  yet  it  was  feeble,  and 
whose  efforts  they  might  have  rendered 
successful,  had  they  joined  therein  in 
time.  Let  me  tell  you,  Charles,  that 
in  the  history  of  all  contentions,  such 
as  those  that  now  shake  the  land,  there 
is  a  time  when  the  balance  of  sincerity 
and  right  is  clearly  on  one  side,  and 
that  it  is  then  true  lovers  of  their 
country  should  step  in  with  their  whole 
strength  to  turn  the  balance  of  power 
on  tbat  side  also.  There  is  such  a  time 
believe  me  ;  and  now  is  the  moment !" 

"  Perhaps  it  is,"  answered  Lord 
Walton,  thoughtfully.  "  I  said,  my 
friend,  tbat  I  had  hitnerto  felt  the  im- 
pressions I  described.  I  did  not  deny 
that  they  are  somewhat  shaken,  per- 
haps more  than  I  believe.'* 

**  When  that  time  has  come,**  con- 
tinued the  cavalier,  without  appearing 
to  mark  his  reply,  "  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  ask  himself,  on  which 
side  is  now  the  right  ?  on  which  side 
is  now  the  danger  ?  and,  casting  away 
the  memory  of  old  faults  and  old 
grievances,  to  choose  boldly  and  con- 
scientiously between  the  two.  If  he 
chooses  well,  it  will  be  easy  for  him  at 
any  after  time  to  guard  against  a  re- 
newal of  errors  on  the  part  of  those 
whom  he  supports;  but  if  from  any 
fear  of  such  a  renewal  he  turns  to  the 
side  which  he  knows  to  be  acting  amiss, 
he  commits  himself  for  ever  to  the 
errors  he  supports,  and  can  never 
hope  to  stop  their  course,  or  avert 
their  consequences.     What  I  ask  you 
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then  to  do  is*  to  choose  I  I  say  not* 
join  the  king :  I  say  not,  oppose  the 
parliament:  I  merely  say,  lay  your 
nand  upon  your  heart,  forgetting  mis- 
takes that  are  past,  ask  yourself,  which 
is  now  right,  and  which  is  now  wrong? 
and  choose  as  your  conscience  shall 
direct." 

Lord  Walton  paused  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  deep  thought ;  then  giving 
his  hand  to  his  friend,  he  said,  "  I  will! 
Ask  me  no  more  at  present,  Francis ; 
nor  inquire  whether,  when  I  say,  I  mil, 
I  might  not  say,  /  have*  Resolutions 
such  as  these  had  hetter  he  spoken  of 
as  little  as  possible  till  they  can  be  exe- 
cuted. Stay  till  to-morrow  morning : 
then  back  to  the  king ;  your  further 
presence  here  might  be  dangerous  to 
yourself  and  hurtful  to  your  cause. 
And  now  to  other  things :  how  long 
had  you  been  here  before  I  came  T' 

**  Long  enough  to  find  it  a  danger- 
ous abode,  good  friend,"  replied  the 
cavalier.  "  In  truth,  Walton,  if  you 
have  not  got  an  angel  here,  you  have 
what  is  more  like  one  than  any  thing 
my  eyes  have  yet  seen." 

*«  Oh!  1  know  your  gallant  speeches," 
answered  Charles  Walton,  with  a 
laugh,  his  face  losing  the  grave  cast 
which  was  habitual  to  it,  and  bright- 
ening with  cheerful  light ;  **  but  Annie 
is  well  accustomed  to  hear  sweet 
things,  and  I  fear  not  the  effect  of 
any  high-flown  southern  compliments 
on  her  little  heart,  which,  however 
gentle,  is  firm  enough  to  stand  a  longer 
siege  than  any  you  will  have  time  to 
give  it.  But,"  he  added,  while  his 
brow  grew  sad  again,  *'  I  will  own  to 
^ou,  Francis,  it  is  her  future  fate  that 
m  these  troublous  times  half  makes 
a  coward  of  me  ;  and,  though  know- 
ing what  is  right,  that  will  I  do ;  yet 
there  is  a  hesitating  fear  within  me, 
that  in  the  course  I  am  destmed  to 
pursue,  I  may  bring  down  sorrow  and 
misfortune  upon  that  bright,  kind 
being,  who  has  been  ever  my  sunshine 
and  my  hope." 

''  I  can  feel  that  it  must  be  so, 
Charles,"  replied  his  friend,  gravely. 
**  Had  I  a  sister  such  as  that,  it  would 
be  so  with  me.  Therein  I  can  do 
little  to  console,  and  perhaps  less  to 
counsel  or  to  help  you.  But  yet, 
Charles  Walton,  you  know  I  am  some- 
thing of  the  ancient  knight:  my 
sword  and  heart  for  my  king  and  my 
fiur  lady ;  and  without  any  rash  pro* 


mbing  of  love  for  one  whom  I  have 
only  known  an  hour,  such  as  one-half 
of  our  gay  courtiers  would  make,  I 
promise  you,  that  whatever  befalls 
you,  so  long  as  life  and  strength  last, 
my  next  thought,  after  mv  duty  to  God 
and  my  sovereign,  shall  be  to  care 
for  the  protection  and  safety  of  my 
friend's  sister." 

Lord  Walton  smiled,  with  a  look  in 
which  pleasure  and  grief  were  strangely 
blended,  but  he  replied  nothing,  merely 
once  more  pressing  Clare's  hand. 

"Why  do  you  smile,  Charles?" 
asked  the  cavalier.  "  Is  it  that  you 
think  me  too  young,  too  light,  too 
gay,  to  take  such  a  task  upon  myself. 
My  honour,  my  regard,  you  do  not 
doubt,  I  know,  and  as  for  the  rest, 
these  are  days  when  the  old  times  of 
chivalry  must  revive,  or  the  sun  will 
set  in  darkness  indeed ;  and  in  those 
ancient  periods  men  young  as  I  am 
have,  with  a  holy  devotion,  been  the 
safeguards  and  protectors  of  dames 
well  nigh  as  fair  and  bright  as  this, 
if  we  mav  believe  the  tales  we  read." 

"  But  those  tales  still  ended  in  a  mar- 
riage, Francis,"  said  Lord  Walton. 

'*  Well  there  let  itl"  cried  the  cava- 
lier, gaily.  '*  Here  I  dedicate  my  heart 
and  sword  to  her.     Those  bright  eyes 
shall  be  my  loadstars  on  the  road  to 
glory,  her  smile  give  double  vigour  to 
my  arm,  and  fresh  sharpness  to  my 
lance.    There,  Walton,  is  not  that  the 
true  Orlando?     But  seriously,  what 
meant  your    somewhat  ruefid  smile 
just  now  ?     Was  it  that  yon  thought 
the  gay  youth  of  former  days  but  little 
fit  to  supply  a  brother's  place  in  time 
of  need ;  or,  perhaps,  still  less,  to  take 
a  husband's  duties  on  him,  if  fate  and 
circumstances  should  draw  your  sister's 
heart  towards  him  ?     But  let  me  tell 
you,  Charles,  these  are  times  that  make 
even  the  thoughtless  think ;  and  when 
I  buckled  me  to  the  cause  I  serve,  I 
cast  away  and  left  in  foreign  lands  all 
but  the  higher  purposes  of  the  heart.** 
"  No,  no,   Francis,"  replied  Lord 
Walton,  interrupting  him;   <*it  was 
neither  doubt,  nor  fear,  nor  mockery, 
that  made  me  smile.     You  do  not  sup- 
pose that,  did  I  not  know  and  see  all 
that  is  noble  and  generous  in  yoar 
nature,  and  bright  and  keen  in  your 
mind,    I  would  have   taken  you  to 
m^  heart  as  I  have  done.   That  there 
might  be  some  weeds  in  the  garden  I 
will  not  deny ;  but  they  were  only  such 
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as  an  hotir*8  labour  would  pluck  out 
with  ease,  or  such  as  would  wither 
away  under  the  first  hot  sun,  and  leave 
the  flowers  and  fruit  behind  uninjured. 
I  smiled  but  to  think  that  some  five 
years  ago,  when  we  were  both  in  hap- 
pier days  than  these,  I  often  thought 
that  I  would  gladly  give  my  Annie  to 
my  early  friend,  but  little  dreamed 
that  times  might  come  when  he  himself 
would  offer,  ere  he  had  seen  her  twice, 
to  be  her  defender  and  protector  in 
ease  of  her  brother's  death :  and  who 
shall  say,  Francis,  how  soon  such  loss 
may  call  for  such  support.  But 
here  she  comes  again ;  let  us  say  no 
more  of  this ;  but,  thank  you,  thank 
you  from  my  heart  for  all  you  promise. 
I  know  right  well  that  promise  will 
he  kept,  if  it  cost  your  last  drop  of 
blood." 

The  faces  of  both  gentlemen  were 
grave  when  Annie  Walton  joined  them, 
and  on  hers  too  there  were  traces  of 
some  tears.  "Poor  Arrah  Neil!"  she 
said ;  **  hers  indeed  has  been  a  hard 
fate.  She  has  made  me  weep  with  the 
tale  of  the  old  man*s  sufferings,  so 
mildly  and  so  sweetly  did  she  tell  it. 
But  I  could  obtain  no  further  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  danger  she 
apprehended  might  befall  you,  Charles ; 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  her  words 
were  spoken  in  one  of  those  strange, 
dreamy  moods,  that  sometimes  fall 
upon  her." 

"  I  think  so  too,*'  answered  Lord 
Walton;  ** — at  least  it  may  be  so. 
Where  have  you  lodged  her,  Annie  ?" 

*^  She  is  with  good  Dame  Rachael 
now,"  answered  his  sister ;  "  but  for 
to-night,  she  is  to  have  the  little  room 
near  the  west  tower,  and  tomorrow 
yon  must  tell  me  more  of  your  plans 
for  her,  Charles." 

«  I  will,  I  will,'*  replied  Lord  Wal- 
ton,**— to-morrow; — Ay  to-morrow," 
and  he  fell  into  thought. 

The  evening  passed  more  cheerfully 
than  the  conversation  of  the  morning 
promised.  All  seemed  anxious  to 
snatch  a  few  hours  from  the  gloomy 
thoughts  that  hung  over  the  times, 
and  but  few  allusions  were  made  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  day  ;  but  any 
other  subject,  which  minds  full  of  rich 
stores  could  produce,  was  chosen,  as 
if  to  exclude  more  sombre  topics. 
From  time  to  time,  indeed,  both  Annie 
Walton  and  their  new  companion  would 
0  r  a  moment  or  two  look  grave  andsad^ 


as  some  passing  cloud  of  thought  swept 
over  them ;  but  the  young  lord,  whose 
power  over  himself  was  great,  kept 
the  same  even  tenor,  not  gay,  for  such 
was  not  his  disposition ;  not  gloomy  or 
meditative,  for  he  did  not  choose  to  be 
BO,  but  calm  and  easy,  conversing  with- 
out apparent  effort  on  a  thousand 
varied  things,  and  never  for  an  instant 
showing  the  least  absence  or  forget- 
fulness.  Yet,  perhaps,  all  felt  that 
there  were  dangers  and  disasters  abroad 
on  every  side,  though  they  sat  there 
as  a  cheerful  party,  with  the  windows 
of  the  heart  closed  against  the  storm 
that  raged  without. 

There  was  but  one  moment,  when  a 
shadow  seemed  to  faU  upon  all,  and  that 
too  was  after  a  song.  Charles  Walton 
had  asked  his  sister  to  sing  before 
they  parted  for  ^the  night ;  and  after 
some  thought,  seeking  in  vain  for  a 
livelier  strain,she  chose — perhaps  from 
the  irrepressible  anxieties  of  her  own 
heart^a  little  ballad,  which  had  been 
a  favourite  of  her  mother's. 

THE  SONG. 

"  Hope  sttng  a  song  of  future  years, 

Replete  with  sunny  hours ; 
When  present  sorrow's  dew-like  tears 

Should  al^  be  hid  in  flowers. 

"But    Memory  backward  turned  her 
eyes, 

And  taught  the  heart  to  fear 
More  stormy  clouds,  more  angry  skies, 

With  each  succeeding  year. 

"  But  still  Hope  sun^,  as  by  that  voice 
Such  warnings  saia  were  given. 

In  louder  strains  bade  youth  rejoice. 
And  age  look  on  to  heaven." 

Each  kept  silence  for  a  minute  or 
two  after  the  song  was  done,  and  each 
gave  a  sigh;  but  then  the  cavalier 
would  fain  have  persuaded  Miss  Walton 
to  sing  again,  for  her  voice  was  one  of 
those,  full  of  native  music,  which  the 
ear  longs  for  when  once  heard,  as  the 
weary  heart  of  manhood  thirsts  to  taste 
again  the  fearlessjoys  of  infancy.  But 
she  declined,  saying  she  was  somewhat 
weary,  and  shortly  after  the  little 
party  separated  for  the  night. 

Charles  Walton  shook  his  friend's 
hand  warmly  as  they  parted,  at  a  yet 
early  hour,  and  adding  to  the  good 
night,  **  we  will  speak  more  before  you 
go  to-morrow,"  he  himself  retired  to 
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bis  chamber  to  pass  several  bours  in 
meditation  ere  he  lay  down  to  rest. 

As  soon  as  he  was  alone  the  joung  lord 
sent  away  a  servant  who  was  waiting 
for  him,  and  then  leaned  his  head  upon 
his  hand  for  some  ten  minutes  with- 
out moving.  At  length  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  a  heavy  sword  that  hung  above 
the  old  carved  mantel-piece,  rose,  took 
it  down,  drew  it  from  the  sheath^  and 
gazed  upon  the  blade.  There  were 
some  dents  and  notches  in  the  edge  ; 
and  saying  in  a  low  tune,  "  it  has  done 
good  service — it  may  do  more,"  he 
thrust  it  back  again,  and  hung  it  up 
as  before.  "  I  will  go  to  my  cabinet 
and  write  two  lines  to  the  king,"  he 
added,  after  a  short  pause ;  but  then, 
again  he  stopped,  and  meditated,  mur- 
muring, "  no,  it  were  better  not  to 
write ;  such  documents  are  dangerous. 
I  will  send  a  message.  I  see  they  sus- 
pect me  already.  It  were  as  well  to  de- 
stroy the  commission  and  those  other 
papers — and,  if  at  all,  at  once. — I  will 
do  it  now. — What  is  the  matter  ?"  he 
continued,  as  some  one  knocked  at  the 
door. 

*'  Charles,  Charles,*'  cried  his  sister, 
coming  into  the  room  ;  and  as  he 
sprang  to  meet  her,  he  saw  her  face 
vras  very  pale. 

*'  There  is  a  terrible  smoke,"  she  ex- 
claimed, ** and  arushing  sound  like  fire. " 

**  Where,  where?"  asked  her  brother, 
eagerly  hurrying  towards  the  door. 

"  In  the  corridor,  beyond  my  room," 
answered  Annie,  **  towards  the  west 
wing.  Oh,  bid  themring  the  alarm-bell. " 

"  On  no  account  I  on  no  account !" 
cried  her  brother,  darting  out.  *'  Call 
all  the  servants,  Annie.  Run,  Alice," 
he  continued  to  one  of  his  sister's 
maids,  who  had  followed  her  pale  and 
trembling,  ''send  Hugh  and  Roger 
hither,  and  then  call  the  rest.  Smoke, 
indeed !  There  is  fire  somewhere  1 
Quick,  girl,  quick!  Go  back,  my 
Annie,  and  dress  yourself  again.  I 
will  soon  tell  you  more."  And  thus 
BSLjing,  he  hurried  on  through  the  wide 

fallery,  upon  which  the  door  of  his 
ed-room  opened,  and  then  along  the 
corridor  beyond. 

The  smoke  grew  thicker  at  each 
step  he  took,  the  crackling  and  rushing 
sound  of  fire  soon  became  audible,  and 
then  a  fitful  flash  broke  across  the 
obscurity,  like  that  of  a  signal  gun 
seen  through  a  heavy  mist. 

In  a  minute  he  was  at  a  large  door 


which  closed  the  end  of  the  corridor, 
and  through  the  neighbouring  window 
he  couUl  see  the  projection  of  one  of 
the  flanking  towers  with  a  small  loop* 
hole  showing  a  red  glare  within. 

'*  Here  is  the  fire,"  he  cried — "  in 
my  own  cabinet  1  How  can  this  have 
happened  ?"  and  he  laid  hb  hand  upon 
the  latch.  The  door  was  locked.  He 
tried  to  turn  the  key,  but  it  was  em- 
barrassed. "  Bring  me  an  axe,"  lie 
exclaimed,  hearing  some  of  the  ser- 
vants following  him  rapidly.  *'  Bring 
me  an  axe  directly  ! — quick,  quick  I— 
all  the  papers  will  be  burned,"  and 
again  he  tried  to  turn  the  key. 

"  The  charter  chests  were  removed, 
my  lord,  to  the  next  room,"  said  the 
good  servant  Langan.  '*  I  moved 
them  myself  by  your  own  order  just 
before  we  went,  that  the  floor  might 
be  repaired." 

The  young  lord  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  brow  for  an  instant,  and  then  said — 

''  Let  the  rest  perish  then  I — It  is 
no  matter  ;"  and  just  as  he  spoke  the 
alarm-bell  rang  loud  and  long. 

"  What  fool  has  done  that?"  ex- 
dumed  Charles  Walton.  "  Ah  I  Fran- 
cis, is  that  you?*'  he  continued,  speaking 
to  Sir  Francis  Clare,  who  was  up  and 
foUowinghim  fully  dressed,  «  —a  word 
in  your  ear  :  mount  your  horse  quick 
and  be  gone,"  he  whispered.  *'  We  shall 
have  all  the  country  on  us  in  half  an 
hour.  See,  there  are  some  twenty  on  the 
terrace  already.  Langan,  here — go  the 
round  with  this  gentleman  to  the  sta* 
bles  by  the  back-way,  then  through  the 
wood  with  him  till  he  is  beyond  the 
grounds.  Francis,  say  I  am  deter- 
mined !"  he  added  again,  lowering  his 
voice.  "  You  shall  see  me  soon. 
Away,  away,  good  friend !  you  know 
not  the  people  here." 

By  this  time  servants  were  hurrying 
up  with  buckets  of  water  and  with  axes 
to  break  down  the  door  ;  but  before  he 
suffered  that  to  be  done,  Lord  Walton 
turned  to  one  of  those  behind  sayinff, 
"  See  to  poor  Arrah  Neil ;  she  is  in 
the  chamber  j  ust  beneath  us.  Take  her 
to  your  lady's  room.  Now,  Roger,  you 
and  Dick  move  out  the  chests  from 
the  place  where  Langan  says  he  put 
them.  Take  them  down  to  the  ter- 
race ;  but  set  some  one  to  watch  them. 
Hark  I  there  is  something  fallea 
within." 

"  The  great  case  of  books,  my  lor4» 
by  the  sound/'  said  one  of  the  men. 
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**  Now  give  me  an  axe/*  cried  the 
Toung  noblemaDj  and  with  a  few  blows 
be  dashed  the  lock  off  the  door^  and 
poshed  it  open»  bidding  the  men  throw 
m  the  water  as  he  did  so. 

Out  burst  the  flames  and  smoke, 
however,  with  such  fury  that  all  were 
forced  to  run  back ;  and  as  it  somewhat 
cleared  away,  the  frightful  scene  of  de- 
struction that  the  interior  of  the  lower 
displayed,  too  plainly  showed  there 
was  no  possibility  left  of  saving  that 
part  of  the  building.  "  Now,  my 
good  men,*'  cried  the  young  lord,  "  let 
as  many  as  can  find  buckets  keep  pour- 
ing on  the  water.  The  rest  help  nie 
to  cut  away  the  woodwork  between  the 
tower  and  the  rest.  Some  run  up  to 
the  corridor  above,  break  down  the 
panelling,  and  throw  it  back  away 
from  the  flames.  Fear  not,  but  at  all 
risks  cut  off  the  tower  from  the  rest 
of  the  house.  Call  some  of  those  men 
up  from  below.  Why  do  they  stand 
i<&e  there  ?" 

The  scene  of  hurry  and  confiision 
that  succeeded  can  be  imagined  by 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  con- 
sternation produced  by  a  fire  in  a  rural 
district,  wnere  few  of  those  means  and 
appliances  which  in  great  towns  exist 
in  plenty,  but  often  are  found  inef- 
fectual even  there,  are  not  to  be  met 
with  at  all.  To  prevent  the  flames 
from  extending  to  the  rest  of  that 
wing  was  found  impossible,  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  the  noble 
master  of  the  mansion,  and  the  stre- 
nuous exertions  of  his  servants,  who 
speedily  recovered  from  the  first  con- 
fusion of  surprise,  and  recollected  the 
old  military  habits  which  they  had 
acquired  in  former  days.  The  te- 
nantry too,  who  flocked  up  at  the 
sound  of  the  alarm-bell,  gave  eager 
but  not  very  efficient  help  as  well  as  a 
number  of  the  townsfolk  ;  but  still  the 
fire  gained  ground,  extended  from  the 
tower  to  the  rooms  in  the  wing,  ran 
along  the  cornices,  caught  the  beams, 
and  threatened  the  whole  building  with 
destruction,  when  a  tall,  grave  stranger 
in  a  black  cloak  and  hat  walked  calmly 
up  to  Lord  Walton,  who  had  come 
down  to  the  terrace  to  give  directions 
to  the  people  below,  and  said  in  a  low 
tone*— 

"  A  fbw  pounds  of  gunpowder,  my 
lord,  and  a  linen  bag  laid  above  that 
doorway,  and  under  the  coping-stone, 
will  separate  the  fire  from  the  build- 
ing.    The  stone  passage  cuts  it  off 


below  ;  there  is  but  a  narrow  gallery 
above,  and  if  you  can  but  break  up 
the  corridor '* 

"  I  see  I  I  see  1'*  cried  Lord  Walton. 
'*  Thanks,  sir,  thanks.  Run,  Hugh, 
to  the  armoury ;  you  will  find  some 
powder  there." 

"  I  beg,  sir,  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  make  the  sattcisson"  cried  a  tall 
man  in  -flaunting  apparel.  "  At  the 
famous  siege  of  Rochelle  I  constructed 
the  immense  petard  wherewith  we 
blew  up  the " 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,**  replied  the 
master  of  the  mansion,  looking  at  the 
person  who  addressed  him  from  head 
to  foot  with  a  quick  but  marking  gaze, 
"  I  will  make  it  myself;*'  and  without 
farther  notice  he  proceeded  to  give 
the  necessary  orders,  and  to  take  pre- 
cautions both  to  insure  the  safety  of 
all  persons  near,  and  to  guard  the 
building  as  much  as  possible  from  da- 
mage by  the  explosion. 

When  all  was  ready  he  went  into  the 
house  to  bring  his  sister  forth,  lest  by 
any  chance  the  rooms  in  which  she  had 
hitherto  remained  should  be  shaken 
more  than  he  expected;  and  then, 
after  having  placed  her  at  a  distance* 
he  himself  fired  the  train,  which  being 
unconfined,  except  at  one  part,  car- 
ried the  flame  in  an  instant  to  the  bag 
of  powder,  causing  it  to  explode  with  a 
tremendous  roar.  A  quantity  of  brick- 
work was  thrown  into  the  air;  the 
gallery  above  fell  in  the  moment  after  ; 
and  then,  after  a  short  pause,  a  tall, 
neighbouring  tower  between  the  place 
where  the  powder  had  taken  effect, 
and  that  where  the  fire  was  raging, 
bulged  out  about  half  way  up,  and 
then  rushed  down,  strewing  the  ter- 
race with  a  mass  of  broken  ruins. 

In  the  anxiety  and  excitement  of  the 
moment  Lord  Walton  had  observed 
little  but  what  was  passing  immedi- 
ately before  him ;  but  as  he  marked 
the  effect  and  was  turning  round  to 
look  for  his  sister,  and  tell  her  that 
the  rest  of  the  mansion  was  saved,  the 
stranger  in  black  who  had  spoken  to 
him  before,  once  more  addressed  him 
in  a  low  voice  saying^^ 

"  You  had  better  look  to  those  chests, 
my  lord ;  Colonel  Thistleton  is  eyeing 
them  somewhat  curiously.  As  for  me, 
I  will  wish  you  good  night ;  I  love  not 
the  neighbourhood  of  parliamentary 
commisiiioners ;  but  if  you  want  good 
help  at  need,  which  perhaps  may  be 
the  case  soon,  you  have  only  to  sem' 
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a  trusty  servant  to  inquire  for  Martin 
Randal  at  Waterboume»  ten  miles 
hence,  and  you  will  have  fifty  troopers 
with  you  in  two  hours." 

*'  I  understand !  I  understand,  ma- 
jor," replied  Lord  Walton.  "  God 
speed  you,  with  my  best  thanks. — Co- 
lonel Thistleton?»Wbat  came  he 
here  for  ?" 

**  No  good,**  replied  Randal,  walking 
away  and  beckoning  to  his  tall  com- 
panion, who  followed  him  with  a 
pompous  stride,  while  Lord  Walton 
turned  towards  the  spot  to  which  he 
had  directed  his  attention.  He  there 
perceived,  for  the  first  time,  three  men 
on  horseback,  and  one  who  had  dis* 
mounted  and  was  speaking  with  a  ser* 
vant  who  had  been  placed  to  watch 
the  two  large  chests  of  papers  which 
had  been  removed  from  the  next  wing 
of  the  building. 

As  Lord  Walton  gazed  at  him,  he 
stooped  down  once  more  to  look  at 
the  chests  with  a  curious  and  inquir- 
ing eye,  and  striding  up  to  him  at 
once,  the  young  nobleman  demanded, 
in  a  stern  tone — 

«  Who  are  you,  sir  ?  and  what  da 
you  want  with  those  cases  ?** 

<«  My  name,  my  lord,  is  Thistleton," 
replied  the  other — ''a  poor  colonel,  by 
the  permission  of  Providence,  in  the 
service  of  the  parliament  of  England ; 
and  when  matters  are  a  little  more 
composed  I  will  inform  your  lordship, 
as  my  errand  b  with  you,  what  excited 
my  curiosity  in  regard  to  these  cum- 
brous packages." 

<<  Oh  1  Colonel  ThisUeton !  that  is 


a  different  aifain"  answered  L<»d 
Walton.  **  As  soon  as  I  have  aaeoT'- 
certained  that  all  farther  danger  of 
the  fire  spreading  is  past,  I  will  have 
the  honour  of  entertaining  you,  as  far 
as  my  poor  house,  half  destroyed  as  it 
is,  will  admit." 

The  parliamentary  eolonel  bowed 
gravely,  and  the  young  nobleman  thanr 
proceeded  to  give  farther  directions  to 
his  people,  mingling  with  commaads 
respecting  the  fl^e  and  the  security  of 
the  rest  of  the  mansioD,  sundry  orders 
spoken  In  a  low  tone  to  those  servants 
in  whom  he  oould  most  rely^  and  to 
some  of  his  principal  tenants. 

When  he  had  assured  himself  that 
all  was  safe,  and  had  set  a  watch,  he  re« 
turned  to  his  sister's  side,  and  led  her 
back  to  the  house»  whispering  as  he 
went — 

**  Keep  two  of  your  maids  with  yon 
in  your  chamber  to-night,  Annie.  See 
to  poor  Arrah  Neil ;  and  at  dawn  to- 
morrow, dear  girl,  make  preparations 
ibr  a  journey.  Ask  no  questions^ 
sweet  sister,  but  pack  up  all  that  yon 
roost  value — all  trinkets,  jewels,  gold 
and  silver,  for  we  may,  perhaps,  have 
to  go  far."  Annie  Walton  gazed  at 
him  with  a  look  of  sorrowful,  half* 
bewildered  inquiry;  but  he  added — 
**  I  cannot  explain  now,  dear  one  ;  I 
will  tell  you  more  to-morrow ;"  and 
she  followed  him  silently  into  the  house* 
where  he  left  her,  and  at  once  went 
back  to  show  as  much  courtesy  to 
Colonel  Thistleton  and  his  compa- 
nions as  the  feelings  of  his  heart  would 
permit. 


CHAPTER  V. 


**  This  is  a  lamentable  and  very  sad 
visitation,  my  lord,"  said  Colonel  This- 
tleton, as  soon  as  he  was  seated  with 
two  companions  in  the  large  room  we 
have  before  described. 

'*  It  is  indeed,  colonel,"  replied 
Lord  Walton,  **  and  will  cost  me  at 
least  ten  thousand  pounds  to  repair ;  so 
that  I  hope  you  have  not  come  for 
any  thing  like  a  benevolence,  such  as 
our  kings  of  old  used  sometimes  to 
levy  upon  their  subjects,  for  I  could 
ill  spare  one  to  the  honomrable  house 

just  now Langan,"  he  continued  to 

the  servant  who  appeared  at  the  door, 
«<have  wine  sad  meat  set  out  in  the 
hall.    We  shall  all  want  refreshment" 

**  No,  my  lord,"  replied    Colonel 


Thistleton*  with  some  degree  of  hesita* 
tion  \  "  the  houses  of  parliament  re* 
sort  to  no  illegal  and  unjustifiable  acts 
of  taxation.  Labouring  but  for  the  de* 
fence  of  themselves,  of  the  king's  per« 
son,  liberty,  laws,  and  the  kingdom, 
they  take  care  to  abide  by  the  true 
rights  and  customs  of  the  country  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  my  lord,  they 
think  it  but  proper  and  necessary,  as 
well  for  the  safety  of  the  state  as  for 
the  exculpation  of  persons  unjustlj 
accused,  to  inquire  into  and  examine^ 
either  by  the  judges  appointed  by  law — 
or-  by  a  committee  or  their  own  body, 
where  any  highly  honourable  and  de« 
vottt  person  is  subjected  to  calumny— 
into  all  charges  of  resistance  to  tho 
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authority  of  the  two  houses,  or  of 
coDspirAcy  for  the  purpose  of  levying 
war,  and  farther  endangering  the  con* 
ditioD  of  the  poor  distracted  realm." 

The  oolour  somewhat  increased  in 
Lord  Walton's  cheek,  but  without 
pause  he  replied  gravely^ 

"  They  are  quite  right,  sir  ;  and  if,  as 
I  gather  from  what  you  say,  you  are 
come  into  this  part  o^  the  country  upon 
flttoh  an  errand,  you  will  find  me  very 
ready  and  willing  to  give  you  every 
assistance  in  my  power.'* 

Now  the  commission  which  Colonel 
Thbtleton  had  to  perform  was  of 
a  nature  somewhat  delicate ;  for 
the  demeanour  of  the  Walton  family, 
at  the  first  resistance  shown  to  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  court, 
had  been  favourable  to  the  views  of 
general  freedom,  which  were  then 
alone  apparent  on  the  side  of  the  par- 
liament ;  and  though  it  had  become 
evident  that  the  young  lord  had  grown 
cold  as  they  stretched  their  preten- 
sions, and  had  even  remonstrated 
against  several  of  their  proceedings, 
yet  his  course  had  not  been  so  decided 
aa  to  cut  off  all  hope  of  attaching  him 
to  the  party  favourable  to  resistance 
of  the  royal  authority  by  arms,  while 
the  task  that  the  wor&y  committee 
man  was  charged  to  execute  was  one 
likely  to  alienate  him  for  ever,  if  the 
grounds  for  suspicion  were  found  un* 
reasonable.  However,  be  was  a  skilful 
man,  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunity,  andhe  therefore  replied— 

''  I  was  quite  sure,  my  lord,  that  we 
should  find  every  readiness  in  your 
lordship.  We  have,  indeed,  the  un- 
pleasant duty  to  perform,  (which  I 
trust  we  shall  do  discreetly,)  of  inves- 
tigating charges  against  a  number  of 
persons  in  this  coun^  ;  but,  as  it  is  ad<. 
visable  that  those  in  whose  affection 
and  loyalty  we  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence should  set  an  example  to  others, 
against  whom  there  is  just  cause  of 
suspicion,  it  is  as  well  that  I  should 
inform  your  lordship  that  not  long 
since,  at  Chippenham,  a  false  and 
calumnious  accusation  was  made  against 
you  to  our  worthy  brother.  Dr.  Bast- 
wick,  here  present        " 

"  Of  which  I  do  not  credit  a  word,'* 
added  the  doctor. 

*'  Charging  you  with  countenancing 
the  cruel  preparations  for  war  made 
by  the  king  against  his  loyal  subjects, 
and  with  havine  entered  into  corres- 
pondence with  his  migesty»  and  received 


a  commission  under  his  hand  to  levy 
horse  against  the  honourable  houses.** 

He  paused  as  if  fur  a  reply,  and 
Lord  Walton  with  a  frowning  brow  and 
flushed  cheek,  answered — 

'*  So,  sir,  1  am  to  suppose,  in  short, 
that  you  have  come  hither  to  examine 
my  house,  and  search  for  the  corres* 
pondence  you  speak  of?" 

**  Exactly,  sir,"  replied  a  less  pru- 
dent member  of  the  committee  named 
Batten ;  but  Thistleton  cut  him  short 
by  adding-**'  We  were  perfectly  sure 
that  your  lordship,  whose  family  have 
always  been  godly  and  well  disposed, 
would  rejoice  at  an  opportunity  of 
showing  the  world  how  readily  you 
would  submit  to  the  authority  of  par- 
liament, and  clear  yourself  of  all  false 
and  unjust  reproaches." 

**  Should  such  reproaches  aeainst  a 
person  of  such  a  character  be  listened 
to  for  a  moment  ?"  asked  the  young 
nobleman ;  "  and  on  my  word,  gentle- 
men,*' be  added,  <'you  are  somewhat 
bold  men  to  venture  on  the  task." 

''  Not  so  bold  as  you  give  us  credit 
for,  my  lord,'*  replied  Batten ;  '*  there  is 
a  troop  of  horse  under  your  park  wall." 

''Then  it  seems,'*  rejoined  Lord 
Walton,  **  that  you  did  not  really  cal- 
culate upon  such  unresisting  submis- 
sion as  you  affected  to  expect  at  first. 
I  must,  of  course,  yield  to  force. 
However,'*  he  continued  with  a  smile, 
"  I  am  certainly  not  prepared  to  resist, 
even  if  I  were  willing." 

"  That  want  of  preparation  shows 
your  lordship  to  be  innocent,"  answered 
the  cautious  Thistleton — "a  point  upon 
which  I  have  no  doubt.  It  was  judged 
necessary  to  institute  inquiries  into  all 
cases  of  malignant  resistance  to  the 
authority  of  parliament  in  this  county ; 
and  it  was  to  meet  any  opposition  in 
such  instances  that  the  troop  of  horse 
was  sent,  not  against  your  lordship, 
of  whose  conduct  we  are  quite  sure, 
though  we  thought  it  would  show 
unrighteous  partiality  if  we  did  not  in 
some  way  notice  the  charges  made 
against  you " 

''  Charges  made  upon  oath,  be  it 
remarked,"  said  Dr.  Bastwick. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  rejoined  Lord 
Walton,  "  it  is  useless  to  discuss  this 
question  farther.  I  will  even  take  it 
tor  granted  that  you  have  due  warrant 
for  your  proceeding,  and  merely  ask 
what  you  intend  to  do  next?" 

"  Why  the  fact  is  this,  my  verv 
good  lord,**  replied  Thistleton :  '• ' 
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information  stated  that  we  shoald  ftnd 
the  papers  in  question  in  the  west 
tower,  in  a  chamber  used  by  your 
lordship  as  a  cabinet  or  writing  roonif 
on  the  first  floor  from  the  ground. 
Now,  I  was  informed  but  now,  that 
two  large  chests  which  I  saw  on  the 
terrace  without,  contained  writings  of 
value,  which  had  just  been  removed 
from  the  fire.  It  would  be  satisfactory 
to  us  to  look  into  those  cases." 

''  SurelT  not  to-night,*'  said  the 
young  nobleman. 

*«I  think  it  would  be  expedient," 
said  Thistleton. 

''It  would  prevent  evil  surmises," 
added  Bastwick. 

"  No  time  like  the  present,"  cried 
Batten.  "  The  king's  commission  might 
be  gone  before  to-morrow." 

"  The  keys,  I  fear,  have  be«n  lost 
in  the  fire,*'  answered  Lord  Walton, 
giving  him  a  look  of  contempt. 

"  They  will  be  easily  broken  open," 
replied  Batten. 

"  I  may  not  exactly  like  to  have  all 
my  papers  left  open  to  the  world,"  said 
the  young  nobleman  gravely ;  "  but 
having  now  clearly  ascertained  how  far 
the  suspicions  of  the  parliament  really 
go,  I  will  make  no  farther  objection. 
&ut  I  give  you  all  notice,  that  I  pro^ 
test  against  this  act ;  and  that  when 
next  I  take  my  place  amoi^t  the 
peers  of  England,  I  will  move  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  whole  proceeding-—— 
Without  there,  bring  in  those  cases 
of  papers,  and  some  instrument  for 
forcing  open  the  locks."  Thus  saying, 
he  rose  and,  turning  to  the  window, 
looked  out  upon  the  terrace,  which 
was  still  partially  illuminated  by  the 
fitful  glare  of  the  decaying  fire. 

In  a  few  minutes  four  stout  servants 
appeared  carrying  in  the  chests,  and 
having  received  orders  to  break  them 
open,  soon  laid  the  contents  bare  before 
the  eager  eyes  of  the  parliamentary 
commissioners.  Great,  however,  was 
their  disappointment  to  perceive  no- 
thing on  the  top  but  old  deeds  and 
parchments  with  many  a  waxen  seal 
pendant  from  its  broad  ribbon.  They 
were  not  so  easily  contented,  however, 
and  proceeded  to  turn  out  the  whole 
contents,  strewing  the  floor  of  the 
saloon  with  yellow  papers,  while  Lord 
Walton  spoke  a  few  words  to  Langan, 
who  left  the  room. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  are  you  satis- 
fied?" asked  the  young  nobleman  at 
length,  when  the  bottom  of  eaeh  cas9 


was  laid  bare.  **  If  so,  the  servanta 
shall  replace  the  papers,  and  we  will 
to  supper." 

The  committee  whispered  together 
for  a  moment  ere  they  replied,  but 
Lord  Walton  could  catch  the  worda 
"No,  no!  not  now — To-morrow  at 
daybreak — There  has  evidently  been 
no  preparation — Have  up  the  troop 
by  that  time,"  and  other  broken  sen- 
tences, which  evidently  showed  him 
that  farther  proceedings  were  in  con* 
templation. 

"  We  will,  my  lord,  put  off  any 
further  perquisitions  till  to«>morrow. 
Colonel  Thistleton  replied  at  length, 
"  upon  your  lordship  pledging  us  your 
word  of  honour  that  you  will  not 
leave  the  house,  nor  send  out  of  it  any 
paper  of  any  kind  or  sort  whatsoever." 

"  I  shall  most  assuredly  leave  the 
house,"  replied  Lord  Walton,  "  for  I 
am  going  in  'five  minutes  to  assure 
myself  that  the  fire  will  spread  no 
farther.  But  if  you  mean  that  I  am 
not  to  absent  myself,  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  so  doing,  and  will  promise  to 
stay  and  entertain  my  unexpected 
guests  as  befits  their  quality  and  c<mi«> 
mission,  nor  will  I  send  hence  or  make 
away  with  any  papr,  from  the  war« 
rant  of  array  directed  by  Henry  IL 
to  my  ancestor,  down  to  the  cellar 
book  of  the  old  butler ;  so  now,  sirs, 
to  supper,  and  let  us  forget  for  the 
time  all  that  is  unpleasant  in  our  meet- 
ing. The  day  will  come,  and  that 
before  the  world  is  a  week  older,  when 
I  will  deal  with  this  matter  in  the 
proper  place  and  in  the  proper  manner. " 

"  Be  that  as  you  please,  my  lord," 
replied  Thistleton ;  "  we  doubt  not  we 
shall  be  justified.  Myself  and  Dr.  Bast- 
wick will  in  the  meantime  gladly  aocept 
your  hospitality.  Captain  Batten,  how- 
ever, may  be  wanted  with  his  troop." 

«*  Nayl"  cried  the  young  lord,  <«it 
were  a  pity  to  deprive  yourselves  of 
one  of  your  most  able  and  active  mem- 
bers. If  Captain  Batten  have  any 
orders  to  give,  he  can  send  th^n  in 
writing.  There  lie  paper  and  pens, 
and  I  remarked  that  he  had  a  trooper 
without.  My  wine  is  good,  gentle- 
men, and  venison  is  yet  in  season." 

"  It  will  do  as  well  to  write,"  said 
Batten,  who,  always  ready  to  take  his 
part  in  all  that  was  unpleasant,  was 
not  without  inclination  to  share  in 
things  more  agreeable;  and  proceeding 
to  the  writing  table  in  the  Window,  he 
had  soon  eoncocted  a  hasty  note  whieh 
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he  carried  ont  himself,  while  the  rest* 
with  the  owner  of  the  mansion,  pro- 
ceeded to  supper. 

When  the  meal  was  over — and  the 
commissioners  did  not  spare  it — Lord 
Walton  ordered  them  to  be  conducted 
to  the  rooms  prepared  for  them,  and 
took  leave,  saying — "To-morrow, 
gentlemen,  at  five,  if  jou  please,  we 
will  proceed  to  further  business.  In 
the  meanwhile,  good-night." 

The  beds  were  soft  and  downy,  the 
guests  of  Lord  Walton  tired  with  the 
fatigpies  of  the  preceding   day,  and 
it  was  somewhat  later  than  the  hour 
appointed  when  the  members  of  the 
committee  rose;  and  tfien,  on  look- 
ing   forth    from    his    window.    Cap- 
tain Batten  was  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed not  to  see  his  troop  of  horse 
drawn  up  in  the   park,  as  he    had 
ordered  them  to  muster  there  by  half- 
past  four.     His  two  companions  were 
down  before  him,  and  he  found  them 
with  the  noble  owner  of  the  mansion 
in  the  hall.    Lord  Walton  immediately 
signified  in  a  grave  tone  that  it  would 
be  better  to  proceed  on  their  search  | 
and  the  task  was  sooner  begun  than 
ended,  for   Bishop's   Merton   House, 
even  in  its  disemembered  state,  was 
not  easily  examined  from  one  end  to 
another.     Room  after  room  was  ran- 
sacked,   every    article    of    furniture 
which  could  be  supposed  to  conceal 
papers  was  subjected  to  the  perquisi- 
tions of  the  three  commissioners ;  and 
it  roust  be  recollected  that  in  those 
days  people  had   not  multiplied  the 
luxuries  and  conveniences  of  life  to 
such  a  degree  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to 
turn  amidst  the  crowd  of  superfluities. 
Still  nothing  was  discovered ;  for  Lord 
Walton,  though  young,  was  a  man  of 
regular  habits,  and  bis  papers  were 
not  all  scattered  over  his  dwelling,  but 
gathered  regularly  into  one  repository. 
At  length  Colonel  Thistleton,  after 
having  twice  passed  through  the  cor- 
ridor and  gallery,  pointed  to  a  door  in 
the  former,  sayinv — "We  have  omitted 
that  room  several  times,  my  lord.     It 
may  be  necessary  that  we   examine 
there,  merely  for  the  sake  of  making  our 
task  complete.     You  will  understand 
me  clearly,  my  most  honourable  friend, 
that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  and  indeed 
was  so  from  the  first ;  but  we  must  be 
enabled  to  say  that  we  have  left  no 
part  of  the  mansion  unseen." 

The  young  nobleman  heard  him  to 
tli0  6Qd»  and  then  replied  gravely*-- 


"  Those  are  my  sister's  apartments, 
sir. 

"  Nevertheless,  my  lord,"  answered 
Dr.  Bastwick 

But  Lord  Walton  cut  him  short  with 
a  frowning  brow  and  a  flushed  cheek. 

"  There  is  no  nevertheless,  sir,"  he 
said.  "  Those  are  my  sister's  apartments 
—that  is  enough :  let  me  see  the  man 
that  dares  wag  a  foot  towards  them." 

"  Nay,  my  good  lord,"  cried  Thistle- 
ton,  in  a  mild  and  deprecating  tone, 
"we  mean  no  offence.  If  the  lady 
sleeps  we  can  wait  her  waking.  We 
need  not  go  in  now." 

«*  Nor  now,  nor  never,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  young  nobleman  sternly. 
"  There  are  no  papers  of  mine  there, 
of  that  I  pledge  my  honour.  If  that 
satisfies  you,  well." 

"  But  it  does  not,  sir,*'  cried  Batten. 

*'  Then  that  is  well  also,"  answered 
Lord  Walton,  turning  away  with  a 
look  of  scorn. 

Thistleton  spoke  a  word  to  his  tow 
companions,  and  then  followed  the 
young  nobleman,  exclaiming— 

"  My  lord,  my  lord  1" 

"  You  speak  loud,  sir,"  rejomed 
Charles  Walton.  "  I  will  hear  you  in 
the  hall.  Remember  there  are  people 
who  can  sleep  despite  of  parliamentary 
committees." 

"  This  is  too  insolent !"  cried  Bat- 
ten. "  If  you  arrest  him  not.  Master 
Thistleton,  I  will." 

"  Leave  him  to  me,*'  answered  the 
colonel  gravely.  "  A  committee  of 
the  house  must  not  be  bearded  by  the 
best  man  in  the  realm.  Leave  him 
to  me ;".  and  thus  saying,  he  followed 
theyoung lord  down  the  stairs. 

When  they  were  in  the  hall,  in 
which  were  several  servants.  Lord 
Walton  paused  in  the  midst. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "what 
are  your  fwther  commands  V* 

"  I  have  but  to  ask,  my  lord,"  de- 
manded Thistleton,  "  whether  you  are 
disposed  to  resist  the  lawful  authority 
of  parliament?*' 

"  The  unlawful  exercise  of  authority 
it  does  not  possess,  you  mean,"  replied 
the  peer.  "  But  not  to  cavil  at  words, 
sir — if  I  sav  I  am,  what  then  ?" 

'*  Why  then  I  should  be  obliged  to 
do  that  which  would  be  most  unplea- 
sant to  roe,"  replied  Colonel  Thistleton. 
"  I  rather  think,  however,  that  such 
must  be  the  result,  sir,"  rejoined 
Charles  Walton,  with  a  cold  and  in- 
different air. 
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«<  I  mean,  sir,  that  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  put  you  under  somcrestraint," 
said  Thistleton,  with  an  angrj  brow» 
**  which  must  certainly  be  done  if— 

''  If  I  permit  you/'  added  Lord 
WaIton»  seeing  that  he  paused.  *'  Co* 
lonel  Thistleton,  you  are  mistaken/' 
he  oontinuedy  advancing  towards  him. 
"  I  arrest  you,  sir,  for  high  treason, 
in  the  king's  name  I  Give  up  your 
sword!"  and  he  laid  his  hand  firmly 
on  his  shoulder. 

Dr.  Bastwick  shrunk  back  and 
looked  towards  the  door ;  and  while 
the  colour  died  away  in  Batten's  cheek, 
Thistleton  shook  off  the  young  lord's 
grasp,  exclaiming — 

*'  Call  up  the  horse  from  the  win- 
dow.  Batten  1"  and  at  he  spoke  he 
drew  his  blade. 

''They  are  not  there!"  answered 
Batten,  with  shaking  knees. 

"  No,  ur,  they  are  not  there,"  re. 
joined  the  master  of  the  mansion; 
<«  those  that  are  left  of  them  are  now 
galloping  hard  to  escape  Miyor  Ran- 
dal's keen  riders.  You  may  have 
heard  of  his  name,  sir ;  and  it  would 
be  well  to  put  up  yomr  weapon  and 
submit  to  what  cannot  be  avoided* 
Call  in  a  party,  Langan." 

^  Well,  my  lord,"  cried  Tlustleton, 
thrusting  back  his  sword  into  the 
scabbard,  ''this  is  a  most  shameless 
broach  of " 

**  Of  what,  sir?"  demanded  Lord 
Walton. ,  *'  You  came  hither  upon  an 
imsaToury  errand.  You  have  attempted 
to  cosen  me  from  the  beginning. 
Without  lawful  power  or  authority 


you  have  inftinged  upon  the  rights  of 
an  Englishman ;  and  I  told  you  that  I 
would  stay  here  to  deal  with  my  unex- 
pected ffuests  as  befitted  their  quality 
and  their  commission.  But  mark  me. 
Colonel  Thistleton,  had  you  been 
moderate  and  wise— had  you  carried 
on  your  search  with  decency,  you 
should  have  gone  from  this  house 
without  hindrance  or  molestation.  I 
would  have  remembered  that  I  had 
given  the  parliament  no  greater  inti- 
mation of  my  intentions  than  they 
have  given  me,  and  treated  yon  with 
eirility  and  respect ;  but  you  have  ex- 
ceeded all  propriety ;  you  hare  pried 
where  no  blcelihood  existed  of  find- 
ing what  you  sought ;  you  hare  even 
expressed  the  purpose  of  intruding  on 
the  privacy  of  my  sister's  chamber. 
The  measure  is  Ml,  gentlemen,  and  it 
is  now  too  late.  You  are  all  three 
prisoners  under  arrest,  and  it  will  be 
for  his  majesty  to  determine  the  faVL 
extent  of  your  deserts.  You  see  it  is 
in  vain  to  resist,"  he  added,  pointing 
to  the  door,  where  stood  a  party  of 
soldiers  fully  armed.  *'  Take  them 
back  to  their  chambers,  Lannm ;  sufier 
no  communication  between  them ;  place 
a  sentry  at  each  door,  and  then  return 
to  me." 

The  members  of  the  committee 
looked  dolefully  in  each  other's  faces, 
but  they  well  saw  that  what  the  young 
nobleman  said  was  but  too  true,  re- 
garding the  uselessness  of  remon- 
strance or  opposition,  and  wiUi  bent 
heads  and  dejected  countenances  they 
were  led  away. 


CHAPTER  IT. 


^  Now,  Roger  Hartup,"  said  the  young 
lord,  as  soon  as  the  deputies  were  gone, 
"  tell  me  more  of  this  news.  You 
were  with  the  party  it  seems." 

"  Why,  yes,  my  lord,"  replied  a  tall, 
long-boned,  Wiltshire  man,  dressed  in 
the  full  colour  of  the  house  of  Walton, 
with  broad  sword  by  his  side  and  pis- 
tols in  his  belt,  "  Langan  took  me  with 
him  without  saying  a  word  of  where 
he  was  going.  He  told  me  afterwards 
that  he  was  obliged  to  come  back  for 
fear  vour  lordship  should  need  him, 
and  that  I  was  to  stay  with  the  major 
and  his  troop,  because  I  knew  all  the 
lanes  and  by-ways,  and  moreover 
loved  playing  with  hand  and  arm." 

«'  It  was  well  bethought,"  sud  his 
master ;  ''  they  might  need  a  guide." 


"  i  don't  know,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  servant ;  "  but  the  major  seemed 
to  know  all  the  hedge-rows,  as  if  he 
had  been  born  among  them.  But  as 
soon  as  he  had  heard  Langan's  mes- 
sage, he  gave  the  order  to  muster,  and 
be  ready  in  an  hour.  That  was  about 
half-past  one,  my  lord,  for  we  had 
scattered  the  pebbles  about  as  we  went, 
I  warrant,  and  before  half-past  two, 
the  troop  were  in  their  saddles,  and 
moving  down  at  a  brisk  trot  by  Lum- 
by-lane,  and  then  at  a  canter,  over  the 
common.  That  brought  us  to  Hill- 
down,  where  all  the  folks  were  asleep, 
and  then  we  had  three  miles  of  high 
road  to  Rushfbrd.  As  we  were  cross- 
ing the  brook,  or  rather  letting  the 
horftes  drink,  for  the  major  bad  a  oare 
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to  the  beMts*  mouihSf  it  being  a  hot 
nighty  we  heard  a  trumpet  sound 
Bishop's  Merton  way;  so  then»  he 
gave  the  order  to  trot^  and  taking  the 
cart  ready  we  came  upon  the  edge  of 
the  meadows^  where  we  could  see  the 
road  up  to  the  house,  and  jet  have 
shelter  of  the  alders ;  and  there  we 
sat  quite  still  till  we  saw  the  Round- 
head rascals  coming  up  at  a  walky 
with  a  sort  of  animal  at  their  head, 
more  like  a  chandler  than  a  soldier, 
and  beside  him.  Dry  of  Longsoaken, 
on  his  grey  mare.  When  they  got 
out  clear  upon  the  meadow,  old 
D17  pointed  along  towards  the  bottom, 
and  said  something — we  could  not 
hear  what  he  said,  but  it  was  like  as 
if  he  told  him^f  you  keep  down 
that  way,  you'll  get  up  to  the  house 
without  being  seen  from  the  windows. 
The  migor  spoke  never  a  word.  In* 
deed  he  spoke  very  little  all  the  time, 
but  let  them  go  on  iill " 

"  Was  Dry  still  with  them  ?"  asked 
his  master,  interrupting  his  discourse. 

"  Lord  bless  your  lordship,  no ;" 
answered  the  servant ;  ^*  he  left  them 
as  soon  as  he  had  pointed  out  the  way, 
and  trotted  back.  But  when  they 
were  half  across  the  meadows,  about 
half  a  gun-shot  from  the  alders,  a 
trumpeter's  horse  of  ours  smelt  them 
out,  and  like  an  undrilled  beast,  think- 
ing his  master  was  somewhat  long  in 
sounding  the  oharffe,  he  began  and 
neighed  as  loud  as  ne  could.  There* 
upon,  they  halted,  and  began  to  look 
about,  as  if  a  horse  neiffhing  was 
somewhat  wonderful ;  and  then  the 
major  gave  the  word,  and  we  were 
out  from  the  alders  in  a  minute,  and 
down  upon  them.  Your  lordship  has 
seen  a  plump  of  teal  rise  up  from  a 
pond,  and  whirl  away  all  in  a  sweep. 
Well,  four  fifths  of  them  were  round 
in  a  minute,  and  longest  legs  won  the 
day.  About  twenty  old  fellows,  with 
copper  noses  and  steel  caps,  stood 
their  ground,  however,  aud  fired  their 
pistols  at  us,  keeping  altogether,  and 
showing  broad  sword.  But  we  took 
to  steel  too,  and  they  could  not  bide  it| 
but  broke ;  and  though  they  fought 
better  than  I  ever  thought  to  see  such 
crop-eared  hounds  fight,  they  were 
forced  to  follow  their  fellows,  though 
not  before  some  seven  had  tasted  green 
turf,  and  had  as  much  of  it  as  will 
sef  ve  them  till  the  world's  end.  Then 
we  wheeled  and  followed  the  rest,  cut* 
ting  them  off  from  the  town;  and 


though  they  rode  hard,  yet  more  than 
nine  or  ten  had  cause  to  wish  their 
spurs  were  better,  till,  at  length,  after 
having  chased  them  back  to  Kushford, 
the  migor  sent  our  Captain  BarecoU, 
with  thirty  men,  to  keep  them  going, 
while  he  halted,  and  gave  me  ten  to 
bring  here,  saying,  your  lordship  might 
need  them." 

**  Then  did  Dry  of  Longsoaken  fly 
with  them  ?"  demanded  his  lord,  "  or 
did  he  run  back  to  the  town  ?" 

«<  I  doubt  that  he  knew  of  the  aflair 
at  all,  mv  lord,"  replied  the  man ; 
"  he  was  &r  down  the  lane  before  we 
charged.  No  trumpet  was  blown  for 
fear  of  bringing  the  militia  men  from 
Bishop's  Merton  upon  us,  and  the 
banks  would  prevent  him  from  seeing 
or  hearing  eiuer." 

'*  Then  we  will  strike  a  blow  at 
him,"  said  Lord  Walton. 

The  servant  rubbed  his  hands  and 
laughed. — "  That  will  rejoice  the 
GocTes  of  many  a  poor  man's  heart  in 
Bishop's  Merton,"  he  cried.  ««  The 
old  sanctified  sinner  is  only  hated  as 
much  as  he  is  feared.  Why  he  was 
the  cause  of  poor  old  Sergeant  Neil 
being  dragged  away,  and  killed  with 
bad  usage ;  and  I  do  believe  the  boys 
would  stone  him  on  the  green  if  they 
knew  it,  for  he — the  old  man.^used  to 
gather  the  lads  about  him  on  the  green, 
and  tell  them  stories  of  the  old  wars, 
when  Tyrone  was  a  rebel  in  Ireland, 
and  he  fought  under  Blount,  Earl  of 
Devon,  till  their  little  eyes  almost 
came  out  of  their  heads." 

"  Dry  was  the  cause,  did  you  say  ?** 
asked  the  young  nobleman.  **  I  thought 
the  only  cause  was  the  words  he  spoke 
— that  the  king,  if  he  were  well  coun* 
Belled,  would  raise  his  standard  at 
once,  march  to  London,  proclaim 
martial  law,  and  hang  the  two  ring- 
leaders of  the  parliament  before  the 
door  of  the  house." 

''  Ay,  my  lord,  that  was  the  pre* 
tence,"  replied  the  servant,  **  though 
he  never  said  all  that ;  and  they  pre- 
tended too,  that  he  knew  more  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  north  if  he  chose 
to  speak.  But  the  real  reason  was, 
that  the  old  man,  one  day  last  year, 
when  he  was  stronger  than  he  was 
afterwards,  heard  the  sneakii^  villain 
saying  things  to  poor  little  Arrah  that 
were  not  comely,  and  broke  bis  bead 
with  his.  staff*  D17  stomached  the 
affront  till  the  time  came  for  Jus  re* 
venge»«nd  then  brought  the  men  ore 
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from  Devises  to  take  old  Neil  away ; 
so  I  am  right  glad  your  lordship  is 
going  to  punish  him  on  that  account.** 

**  'Tis  not  on  that  acconnty  Roger 
Hartup,*'  replied  his  master  gravely, 
*'  for  of  that  I  know  nothing ;  but 
first*  the  man  is  a  rank  traitor,  as 
there  is  proof  enough,  and  secondly, 
I  am  convinced  that  this  fire  last  night 
was  not  kindled  without  help.  There 
were  men  seen  about  the  place  just 
after  dark.  Dry  was  up  here  upon  a 
false  pretence  in  the  morning  ;  no  one 
was  near  the  west  tower  with  a  light. 
Bring  me  the  paper  and  ink,  and  call 
the  lance  prisade  of  the  troop  who 
came  with  the  men." 

He  wrote  a  few  hasty  lines  while  the 
servant  was  gone ;  and  on  his  return 
with  a  stout,  broad*set  soldier,  the 
young  nobleman  said — **  Now,  sir,  do 
you  think  that  Migor  Langan  will 
object  to  your  executing  a  warrant, 
under  my  hand,  for  the  arrest  of  a 
rank  traitor  in  this  neighbourhood  ?" 

''  I  was  ordered  to  receive  your 
commands,  mv  lord,  and  obey  them," 
replied  the  soldier.  **  But  the  major 
tofd  me  to  beg  your  lordship  to  let  him 
know  early  what  you  intended  to  do, 
for  that  he  did  not  hold  it  safe  to  re- 
main here  much  after  noon,  for  fear 
of  being  cut  off." 

**  I  will  send  to  him  directly,"  re- 
plied Lord  Walton  ;  **  but  you,  in 
the  meantime,  take  this  warrant,  and 
go  round  by  the  back  of  the  town 
to  a  place  called  Longsoaken,  where 
you  will  apprehend  one  Ezekiel  Dry. 
Bring  him  hither  without  giving  him 
time  to  speak  with  any  one  in  private." 

**  But  if  he  resists  ?"  asked  the  man. 

**  Use  force,"  answered  Lord  Wal- 
ton ;  and  then  added,  "  but  there  will 
be  no  resistance.  Take  all  your  men 
with  you  but  those  who  are  guarding 
the  committee-men,  and  five  of  my 
people  beside.  You,  Roger,  go  witn 
oim,  with  Hugh,  and  three  others. 
Leave  Langan,  for  I  shall  want  him ; 
and  now,"  he  continued,  as  soon  as 
they  had  retired,  ^*  to  examine  into  the 
business  of  this  fire." 

Thus  saying,  he  rose,  took  his  hat 
which  lay  by  him,  and,  passing  through 
the  neighbouring  hall,  went  out  upon 
the  terrace.  Then  circling  round  the 
ruins  of  the  tower  which  had  fallen, 
he  made  his  way  to  the  end,  where, 
black  and  still  reeking,  stood  the  part 
of  the  building  in  which  the  fire  had 
•ommeueed.     No  one  wu  near,  and 


Lord  Walton  stood  and  gased  at  it  for 
several  minutes  with  sad  and  solemn 
feelings.      It  looked  to  him  like  the 
corpse  of  one  untimely  slain :  all  was 
grey  and  desolate,  where  lately  had 
been  life  and  cheerfulness.    The  room 
in  whioh  he  used  to  sit  was  gone,  and 
all  that  marked  the  spot  where  he  had 
passed  many  an  hour  of  calm  and 
pleasant  contemplation  was  the  charred 
ends  of  the  rafters  and  one  stout  beam 
whioh,  not  quite  destroyed,  hung  black 
and  crumbline  from  side  to  side,  bend- 
ing down  huf  broken  in  the  midst. 
Part  of  the  wall  had  fallen  in,  and 
part  still  stood,  rugged  and  ruined; 
while  in  the  chamber  below  some  tat- 
tered fragments  of  rich  damask  furni- 
ture and  old  tapestry  hung  fluttering 
in  the  wind.     The  smoke  still  rose  up 
from  the  pile  of  rubbish  beneath ;  but 
on  one  of  the  chimneys  a  bird  had 
already  ventured  to  perch,  as  if  claim- 
ing it  thenceforth  for  the  inheritance 
of  the  wild  things  of  the  earth.    After 
a  few  minutes*  sad  contemplation,  the 
young  lord  turned  and  looked  around 
over  the  fair  scMie  he  was  about  to 
leave,  perhaps  for  ever,  as  it  lay  in 
the  sunshine   of  the  early  morning, 
calm  and  smiling,  notwithstanding  ali 
the  destruction  of  the  preceding  night, 
and  the  gloomy  prospects  of  the  future, 
with  the  same  peaceful  indifference 
wherewith  some  have  supposed  the  dis- 
embodied spirit  to  look  upon  the  wild 
passions  and  contentions  of  the  world. 

As  he  gazed,  however,  he  saw  the 
figure  of  a  woman  seated  upon  the 
trunk  of  a  felled  beech-tree  which  lay 
close  beneath  the  terrace,  and  instantlv 
perceiving  that  it  was  that  of  Arrah 
Neil,  he  beckoned  to  her  to  come  up 
to  him.  The  girl  did  so  without 
hesitation;  and,  as  she  climbed  the 
stone  steps  which  led  from  the  park, 
he  watched  her  countenance,  to  see  if 
the  moody  and  abstracted  fit  to  which 
she  was  frequently  subject  was  still 
upon  her  or  had  passed  away.  There 
was  no  trace  of  it  left.  Her  beautiful 
eyes  were  clear  and  bright,  and  full  of 
intelligence,  though  her  brow  was 
grave  and  even  sad ;  and  her  look  was 
raised  towards  him  with  a  gentle, 
imploring,  deprecating  expression,  as 
if  she  had  in  some  way  offended  and 
sought  forgiveness. 

"  Well,  my  poor  Arrah,"  said  the 
young  nobleman,  in  a  kind  tone,  **  I  fear 
you  were  much  frightened  last  night." 

•*  I  was  frightened;  my  Iwd/'  she 
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answered)  *'  but  not  much ;  I  knew  it 
was  for  the  be&t,  and  hoped  that  it 
would  be  soon  extinguished." 

"  All  things  are  for  the  best/'/re- 
plied  Lord  Walton.  "  Ood  forbid 
that  I  should  doubt  it^  Arrah.  Yet 
this  has  been  a  severe  loss  and  a  great 
grief  to  me ;  for  I  cannot  see  the  house 
ef  my  fathers  so  injured  without  regret. 
It  is  not  that  many  invaluable  and  rare 
things  have  been  destroyed,  but  that 
mementos  ef  the  past  are  gone  with 
them.  ThingSf  the  sight  of  which 
recalled  the  £iys  of  boyhood,  places 
stored  with  a  thousand  memories^  ay, 
and  a  thousand  associations  with  times 
before  my  own.  I  can  no  lon^  sit 
in  that  room,  Arrah,  and  thuk  of 
those  who  tenanted  it  in  former  years, 
or  of  all  the  many  scenes  that  have 
there  taken  place." 

**l  am  very  sorry  for  it  indeed," 
replied  Arrah  Neil;  «butyet— —."  and 
she  paused,  leaving  her  sentence  un- 
concluded. 

<*  Tell  me,  Arrah,"  continued  Lord 
Walton,  not  heeding  her  broken  reply, 
<'  when  YOU  had  retired  to  rest  last 
night,  which  they  tell  me  was  about 
nine,  did  you  hear  any  noise  in  the 
tower,  or  any  one  goin^  up  the  stairs 
which  pass  close  behind  the  room 
where  you  slept?" 

She  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  in 
silence,  with  her  large  bright  eyes 
fixed,  somewhat  sadly,  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, then  shook  her  head,  and  an* 
swered,  "  no  one." 

The  young  lord  remarked  the  pecu- 
liarity of  her  look,  and  added — *'l 
am  sure  you  would  answer  truly, 
Arrah,  for  your  poor  grandfather, 
who  gave  you  an  education  so  much 
above  that  which  persons  far  higher 
in  rank  bestow  upon  their  chil<hren, 
taught  you,  I  know,  always  to  adhere 
to  truth.  Yet  hear  me,  Arrah,  I  have 
always  tried  to  be  kind  to  you  and 
yours;  I  have  been  fond  of  you  from 
your  childhood.  Now,  I  suspect  that 
this  fire  was  not  the  work  of  accident. 
J  eannot  find  that  the  door  at  the  foot 
of  the  tower  was  closed  last  night. 
That  enemies  were  abroad  I  have  too 
good  reason  to  know ;  and  you,  too, 
warned  me  yourself  that  duiger  was 

at  hand " 

''  Oh,  but  it  was  not  that  I — it  was 
not  that  r*  cried  Arrah  Neil :  '*  the 
danger  I  feared  for  you  was  not  of 
fire,  Charles  Walton.     Ask  me  not  to 


tell  you,  for  they  made  me  swear  I 
would  not  before  they  would  let  me 

*'  Indeed  1'*  exclaimed  the  young  no- 
bleman, gazing  at  her  thoughtfully. 
"  Well,  I  will  not  ask  you  then." 

'*  Do  not !  do  not  I"  she  cried,  "  for 
I  could  not  refuse  you  any  thing ;  and 
that  would  be  wrong  ii^ter  I  have 
sworn^-l  would  lay  down  my  life  for 
you,  indeed  I  would ;  but  you  would 
not  wish  me  to  break  my  word." 

«<  No—no  I"  replied  Lord  Walton ; 
*'  but  to  return.  I  suspect,  as  I  have 
said,  that  this  destruction  has  not  been 
committed  by  accident." 

"Not  entirely,"  sud  Arrah  Neil, 
looking  down. 

^  Not  entirely !"  exclaimed  the  peer. 
"  Then  you  know  how  it  happened-^ 
you  know  who  did  it — Arrah,  speak, 
who  was  it  ?  That*  at  least,  I  may 
ask.** 

The  poor  girl  trembled  terribly,  but 
then,  in  a  low  sad  voice,  she  answered, 
"  It  was  I  r 

"You?— You?"  cried  Lord  Wal- 
ton,  gazing  at  her  sternly,  while  his 
lip  quivered  in  the  attempt  to  suppress 
the  emotions  within  him.  The  girl 
answered  nothing,  and  after  a  strug- 
gle with  himself,  he  waved  his  hand, 
sayinff — "  I  forgive  you,  my  poor  girl-* 
you  did  it  when  you  were  not  yourself. 
Tell  no  one  else,  Arrah — ^the  secret  is 
safe  with  me;"  and  he  turned  awav, 
lest  one  harsh  word  should  mingle 
with  the  kinder  ones  he  had  spoken. 
When  he  had  gone  some  ten  or  twelve 
steps,  however,  Arrah  Neil  darted  after 
him,  caught  his  hand,  and  pressed  her 
beautiful  lips  upon  it. 

"  Do  not  abandon  me,  Charles  Wal- 
ton," she  said.  "  Do  not  cast  me  off 
and  hate  me.  Tell  me,  would  you 
rather  see  all  those  ruins,  and  lose 
all  yon  have  lost,  or  be  to-morrow  a 
prisoner  in  the  dark  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, perhaps,  never  to  ride  the  green 
fields  again  while  you  live." 

Lord  Walton  paused  with  a  look  of 
bewildered  inquiry ;  but  then  suddenly 
a  light  rose  up  in  his  eyes,  and  laying 
his  hand  upon  Arrah  Neil's  shoulder, 
he  said — "  Thank  you,  Arrah  1  thank 
you.  'Tis  a  wild  way  of  deliverance, 
^et  thank  you,  dear  child.  You  meant 
it  well — and  it  has  succeeded— ^but 
here  are  people  coming.  Go  back  to 
Annie,  we  must  not  leave  you  behind 
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the  dbtribution  of  various  formations 
is  laid  down  on  a  geological  chart. 
In  the  same  way  the  classification  of 
the  languages  of  the  nations  of  New 
Spain  points  out  the  history  of  mi- 
grations with  an  evidence  which  can- 
not   be    mistaken*    and   is    also    in 
harmony  with  the  traditions  of  the 
people  and  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion.    Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  language  of  the  Mexicans  is 
spoken  through  Guatamala  and  down 
to   Nicaragua;  confirming  the  truth 
of  the  native   tradition  of  the    mi- 
gration of  the  Toltecs  from  Mexico 
to  the  south.     But  there  a  still  more 
important  consideration  remains  which 
we  shall  endeavour  to  render  as  per- 
spicuous as  possible.     The  Huastecas 
were  a  powerful  nation  living  to  the 
north  of  Mexico*  the  Mayas  inhabited 
the  peninsula  of   Yucatan,  and  the 
Poconchi  were  fiu:  to  the  south  and 
west  in  Guatamala.     The  lanffuages 
spoken  by  these  three  nations  nave  a 
strong  affinity  with  each  other*  but 
none  with  the  Mexican.     Hence  the 
very  important  idea  that  they  are  the 
dismembered  portions  of  one  great 
nation  which  have  been  pushed  aside 
by  the  more  recent  conquerors.   When 
we  remember  that  these  nation^  or  at 
least  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan*had  the  same 
ytlit"^^  as  the  Mexicans*  and  indeed 
a  great  similarity  of  mythological  and 
ritual  notions*  may  we  not  conjecture 
that  they  were  the  sources  of  the  Mexi- 
can civilization  ?  The  Toltecs*  who  used 
the  Mexican  language*  were  in  Mexico 
in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era ;  and  if 
they   invaded  a  previously   civilised 
race*  it  is  obvious  that  settled  societies 
must  have  existed  from  a  very  remote 
period*  and  many  revolutions  takeu 
place  whose  history  we  shall  never  learn. 
The  mythology  and  traditions  of 
the  Indian  tribes  are  perhaps  inferior 
in  in^>ortance  to  the  ptiilosophio  study 
of  their  languages*  although  it  has 
obtained  a  greater  share  of  attention^ 
especially  since  the  excellent  disserta- 
tions of  Humboldt  have  cleared  up  so 
much  of  what  was  previously  obscure. 
The  fact  that  the  people  of  Mexico 
possessed  annals  whico  ascended  to 
the  fifth  century  of  our  era*  and  th|kt 
they    unquestionably  arrived  in  the 
vale  of  Anahuao  from  a  remote  nor- 
thern region*  are  circumstances  of  the 
highest  interest  and  perfectly  authen- 
tic   Th^  great  analogy  which  we  ob- 


serve between  many  of  the  n^tho- 
logical  fables  of  the  people  of  Mexieo 
and  those  of  the  Old  World  is  well 
calculated  to  afford  matter  for  speen- 
lation.  The  four  ages  of  the  worlds 
each  characterised  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  one  of  the  four  elements*  ia 
the  counterpart  of  the  four  mythic 
ages  of  the  Hindoos  and  Greeks.  The 
tradition  common  to  the  people  of 
Peru*  Mexico*  and  Bogota,  that  their 
ancestors  had  been  instructed  and  cdvi- 
lixed  by  white  and  bearded  men*  pointa 
also  to  some  extrinsic  and  foretgn 
source  whence  they  derived  their  inHi- 
tations.  But  the  most  inexplicable  mr* 
onmstance  of  all  is  the  complicated 
calendar  of  the  Mexieaaa  foimdad 
upon  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  true  length  ^of  the  solar  year. 
Whence  thu  profound  seienee  and 
astronomical  knowledge*  and  these  f#- 
cular  cycles*  calling  to  nund  thoee 
elaborated  by  the  Etrurians  at  a  period 
anterior  to  the  foundatioB  of  Roma  ? 
Such  facts  at  all  events  prove  that 
oiviliaation  is  not  always  progreasiTO, 
and  we  may  well  hesitate  bMore  we 
adopt  the  theory  of  social  progreii 
so  poetically  expounded  by  Lneretivf  • 
and  which  has  oeen  so  generally  aatd 
unthinkingly  received. 

On  this  topic  it  is  meiawchniy  to 
reflect  that  vaet  atoree  of  knowledge* 
which  were  acoessiUe  at  the  period  of 
the  conquest  of  Peru  and  Mexico, 
have  now  irretrievably  perished*  solely 
from  the  effscts  ^  moucish  fanaticiani 
and  Spanish  bigotrv.  In  this  respeti 
the  barbarism  of  the  Spanish  ffovem- 
ment  is  a  national  disgrace  only  mferior 
to  that  of  the  fearfiU  atrocities  which 
every  where  marked  the  track  of  the 
early  eonquerora.  It  ia  well  known 
that  one  of  the  most  cherished  oooum- 
tions  of  the  first  bishop  of  Menoo 
(Zuamiaraga)  was  the  hunting  oat 
and  destruction  of  every  manuscript 
or  monument^  a  puipoee  which  ho 
exeeuted  o«  a  scale  of  graadeur  im« 
rivalled  since  the  oiqiloits  in  that  way 
of  the  caliph  Omar.  In  Yucatan, 
where  abundance  of  astronomical  and 
chronological  books  exbted  at  the  timo 
of  the  conquest*  very  hw  escaped  the 
fanatic  fury  of  Bishop  Landa.  Ceg^« 
ludo  informa  ua  that  these  books  con* 
tained  the  reckomng  of  the  years, 
wars*  inundatione,  hwricaaos*  Miiaee, 
and  soeh  events.  For  more  tium  a 
oentury  peel  net  a  fragment  of 
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tnterdsting  relics  has  been  known  in 
Yucatan.  It  is  not,  howeveri  monkish 
fanaticism  that  has  been  alone  at  work 
in  the  destruction  of  valuable  sources 
of  information:  the  despicable  jealousy 
of  the  Spanish  government  has  also 
done  its  best  (even  down  to  a  very 
recent  period)  to  obstruct  all  en- 
lightened investigation.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  Boturini^ 
a  zealous  Italian^  visited  New  Spain 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  anti- 
quities of  the  country.  His  fate  was 
what  might  have  been  anticipated. 
After  forming  the  finest  collection  of 
Mexican  manuscripts^  or  rather  picture 
writings,  which  had  ever  been  brought 
together,  he  was  arrested  and  deprived 
of  his  treasures.  On  being  sent  to 
Spain  be  was  acquitted  of  all  evil 
designs,  but  his  collections  were  de- 
tained in  Mexico,  in  part  dispersed, 
and  the  remainder  oonsumed  by  damp 
and  indi£ference.  In  the  same  spirit^ 
permission  to  publish  works  on  Spanish 
America  was  most  ungraciously  ac- 
corded at  Madrid.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  Remesal  obtained 
permission  to  publish  his  inoffensive 
work,  the  History  of  Chiapa;  and 
even  as  late  as  1770,  Clavigeros'  His- 
tory of  Mexico  was  not  permitted  to 
be  published  in  Spain.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  has  been,  that  a  vast 
number  of  histories  and  dissertations, 
written  by  intelligent  Indians  or  by 
priests  soon  after  the  conquest,  when 
traditions  and  events  were  still  recent 
in  the  memory,  have  been  permitted  to 
slumber  in  manuscript,  m  archives, 
and  monasteries,  and  few  have  seen 
the  light  until  the  colonies  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  their  unnatural  parent. 
When  the  Academy  of  Madrid  began 
to  stir  themselves,  it  was  in  a  manner 
quite  characteristic  of  the  country. 
They  published  a  splendid  edition  of 
the  works  of  Sepulveda,  a  man  in- 
£unous  for  having  reduced  to  system 
the  atrocities  of  the  conquerors  and 
defended  their  crimes,  while  the  manu- 
scripts of  Las  Casas,  which  are  in- 
valuable historic  documents,  have  been 
neglected  by  all  the  literati  of  Spain, 
except  Llorente. 

Although  so  great  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation has  been  irretrievably  lost,  and 
much  remains  to  be  yet  disinterred 
from  the  archives  of  Simancas  and  the 
convents  of  Mexico,  there  is  another 
source  of  knowledge  which  yet  re- 


mains to  be  noticed.      Many  of  the 
monuments  of  ancient  American  civi- 
lization were  too  massive  and  endur- 
ing to  be  easily  destroyed,   and  the 
pyramids  and   temples    still   remain, 
neglected  by  Spamsh  indolence,  and 
suffering  from  no  other  injury  than 
the  slow  effects  of  time  and  the  in- 
fluence of  tropical  rains.     Some  of 
these  works  astonish  us  by  the  vast 
amount  of  labour  which  must  have 
been  bestowed  on  their  construction. 
The  pyramid  of  Cholula,  near  Mexico, 
rivalling  in  altitude  those  of  Egypt, 
has  a  base  equal  in  surface  to  that  of 
Stephen*s-green.      The  pyramids    of 
the  sun  and  moon  in  the  same  country 
approximate    in    magnitude    to    the 
greatest  edifices  of  the  same  kind  in 
the   Old  World.     In   Peru  we  find 
Cyclopean   structures    like    those  of 
Tyrins  and  Micsene.     Central  Ame- 
rica and  Yucatan  abound  in  ruined 
cities,  temples,  statues,  has  reliefs,  and 
stucco  ornaments.     In  this  vast  field 
for  future  investigations  we  consider 
we  are  but  entered  upon  the  threshold. 
It  is  only  since  the  travels  of  Humboldt 
that  the  subject  has  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  philosophers,  as  it  was  not  until 
the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies that  the  path  of  inquiry  was  laid 
open  to  scientific    enterprise.      The 
country  north  of  Mexico,  and  up  to 
the  Columbia  river,  is  yet  unexamined, 
although  this  region,    to   which  all 
Aztec  tradition  points,  must  contain 
much  that  is  interesting.     We  know 
that  in  that  direction  the  yet  unde- 
scribed  ruins  called  the  casas  grandes, 
or  great  houses,  exist  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Gila.     It  is  not  so  well  known 
that  other  ruins  are  found  in  the  same 
direction.     In  the  mountsdns,  in  lat. 
270  28®,  there  are  many  great  caves 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  in  which  are 
painted  men  and   women  in  decent 
dresses,  and  many  kinds  of  animals. 
Some   caves,    discovered    by   Father 
Joseph  Rotea,  are  described  as  being 
thirty  feet  in  length,  fifteen  in  breadth, 
and  as  many  in  height.      Men  and 
women  are   portrayed  in  a  costume 
similar  to  the  Mexican,  and  some  with 
head-dresses.     This  discovery  brings 
to  mind  the  tradition  of  the  Mexicans, 
that  their  ancestors  issued  from  seven 
caves,  from  whence  they  commenced 
their  emigration.     It  is  not,  perhaps, 
generally  known,  that  pyramids  and 
mounds  occur  throogtuKit  the  whole 
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valley  of  the  ^Gssissippi^  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  Florida.  These  monu- 
ments are  often  of  immense  size^  and 
their  numbers  no  less  astonishing^ 
the  least  of  them  reauixing  for  its 
construction  efforts  ur  above  the 
resources  of  the  wandering  tribes 
which  Europeans  have  found  in  those 
regions.  That  these  edifices  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  are  the  works 
of  an  extinct  race  is  proved  from  other 
circumstances^  for  the  modem  Indians 
retain  no  traditions  concerning  them, 
and  entertain  no  feelings  of  religious 
veneration  towards  them  as  being  the 
monuments  of  their  ancestors.  As  in 
such  cases  physical  evidence  is  always 
more  decisive  than  historical,  or  than 
any  antiquarian  inferences,  however 
plausible,  the  following  facts,  although 
incapable  of  affording  dates,  establish 
the  great  antiquity  or  these  aboriginal 
edifices  upon  evidence  that  cannot  be 
controverted : — Most  of  these  monu- 
ments are  covered  with  forests;  and 
while  many  of  the  trees,  from  their 
vast  size  and  the  number  of  their 
annual  layers  of  wood,  are  apparently 
of  great  age,  the  vestiges  of  decayed 
wood,  and  absence  of  that  uniformity 
of  character  peculiar  to  a  recent  second 
growth,  demonstrate  that  several  gene- 
rations of  trees  have  sprung  up  and 
disappeared  since  these,  works  were 
deserted.  This  great  antiquity  is 
proved  still  more  convincingly  from 
other  evidence.  Thus  in  Florida,  lakes 
which  were  formerly  approached  by 
artificial  avenues  have  since  become 
dry.  Rivers,  upon  whose  margins 
these  ruins  are  perceptible,  have  de- 
serted their  ancient  channels.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  waters  of  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario  occupy  a  smaller 
surface  than  they  formerly  did,  and 
ancient  beeches  still  define  the  former 


extent  of  the  waters.  No  ancient  edi- 
fices occur  between  the  ancient  beeches 
and  the  present  shores.  They  are  all 
beyond  these  limits,  and  apnear,  there- 
fore, to  have  been  erected  with  re- 
ference to  the  former  level  of  the 
waters.* 

Without  losing  ourselves  in  a  ]aby« 
rinth  of  vain  conjectures  respecting 
these  ancient  monuments,  the  infor- 
mation they  afford,  if  small,  is  clear 
and  satisfactory.  We  care  nothiis 
about  wandering  masons,!  the  Cabin 
of  Samothrace ;  nor  do  we  believe 
that  the  Americans  had  teachers  in 
pyramid  buildinflr  from  Etruria  or 
Egypt.  The  only  legitimate  oonclu- 
sions  in  such  a  case  as  the  present 
do  not  require  masses  of  incoherent 
learning  borrowed  from  Bryan  or 
Bochart.  Unequivocal  evidence  proves 
that  many  of  these  buildings  are  of 
a  very  remote  antiquity;  and,  for 
aught  we  know,  America  received  its 
first  settlers  as  early  as  Java  and  Japan* 
or  any  remote  portion  of  the  Old 
World.  It  is  also  sufilciently  apparent 
that  the  population  of  North  America 
must  have  been  prodigiously  greater 
than  it  was  at  the  period  when  Euro- 
peans first  established  themselves  there. 
The  great  numbers  and  vast  magnitude 
of  the  monuments  must  have  required 
for  their  erection  the  combined  labour 
of  thousands  of  hands;  and  it  b  equally 
obvious  that  such  a  people  must  have 
lived  by  agriculture  and  not  by  hunt- 
ing, and  must  have  had  some  regular 
form  of  government — a  combination, 
in  all  probability,  of  civil  and  oriestly 
despotism,  such  as  existed  in  Mexico 
and  Bogota.  Another  perhaps  still 
more  valuable  lesson  is  taught  to  the 
inductive  antiquarian  by  these  re- 
markable facts.  It  has  long  been  a 
favourite  notion  that  the  human  raoe^ 


*  American  Antiquities,  by  A.  Bradford,  p.  636.  Mr.  Bradford's  work  contains 
an  excellent  account  of  the  Indian  antiquities  found  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States. 

t  The  wonderful  fiction  of  wandering  masons  may  be  brought  down  from  its 
high  antiquity,  and  in  all  probability  originated  in  the  middle  ages.  We  believe 
bodies  of  artificers  were  usually  attached  to  Roman  legions,  who  of  course  were 
wandering  masons.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  when  stone 
churches  began  to  be  built,  artificers  as  well  as  priests  came  from  Rome  to  instruct 
the  people  to  raise  durable  places  of  worship.  In  consequence  of  the  Italian  expe- 
ditions of  the  German  emperors  of  the  middle  ages,  some  knowledge  of  the  arts 
was  imported  into  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  and  hence  it  grew  into  a  custom 
for  the  German  craftsmen  after  finishing  their  apprenticeship  at  home  to  spend  a 
year  in  Italy  to  complete  their  education.  Such,  we  suppose,  was  the  origin  of 
wandering  masons. 
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oHffinally  savage  and  left  to  itself^  has 
made  a  gradiuil  progress  from  the 
hunting  state  up  to  our  modem  civili- 
zation.    This  doctrine  was  an  indis- 
pensable article  in  the  creed  of  his- 
torians   and   philosophers,   especiall/ 
toward  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  by  Helvetius 
and  the  whole  body  of  French  writers* 
and  in  our  own  country  apparently  by 
Dr.  Robertson  and  others  ;  and  Lord 
Kaimcs  was  so  convinced  of  its  truth 
that  he  inferred  from  it  the  authenticity 
of  Osstan's  poems,  because  they  were 
composed  while  society  existed  in  the 
huntin|p  state.     In  the  vast  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  it  ia,  however,  certain 
that  the  course  of  society  has  been 
very  different— the  farther  back  we 
ge  the  greater  the  civilization — and 
the  Indian,  instead  of  emerging  from, 
has  sunk  down  into  the  hunting  state. 
We  have  given  a  brief  outline  of 
the  principal  sources  whence  we  can 
derive  information  respecting  the  early 
history  of  the  American  race ;   and 
afler  this  long  introduction  we  shall 
endeavour  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
contents  of  Mr.  Stephens'  recent  work 
on  Yncatan*  with  some  remarks  on  the 
ancient  and  modern  history  of  that 
intereatiog  country.      Mr.  Stephens* 
present  work  will  be  less  interesting 
to  the  general  reader  than  his  previous 
work  on  Central  America;   and  for 
this  very  sufficient  causes  may  be  as- 
signed without  passing  any  censure 
on  the  traveller.     When  his  work  on 
Central  America  appeared,  the  sub- 
ject was  altogether  new,  except  to  the 
very  small  number  who  make  Spamsh 
American  history  an  object  of  minute 
study,  and  even  to  this  select  few  the 
work  was  peculiarly  welcome,  as  it 
afforded   details  of  what    they   only 
knew  in  a  vag^e  and  general  manner. 
Another  circumstance  which  added  to 
the  interest  of  the  former  volumes  was 
the   nature  of   the   country  visited, 
which    presented,    in   its    volcanoes, 
mountains,  and  Likes,   so  many  re- 
markable phenomena;   and    also   its 
disturbed  and  uncertain  political  state, 
which  afforded   so  many   interesting 
personal  adventures,  which,  however 
iiazardons  at  the  time,  added  to  the 
excitement  of  the  reader ;  and  last 
of  all,  we  may  add  the  novelty  of  the 
subject.      In    the  present  work  we 
have  to  follow  the  traveller  into  a 
great  country,  where  qq  other  incon* 


veniences  awaited  him  than  want  of 
accommodation;  and,  instead  of  the 
annoyances  of  Carrera's  officers,  we 
have  only  complaints  of  musquitos  and 
garrapatos.     We  think,  however,  the 
work  mi^ht  have  been  got  up  in  a 
more  artist-like  manner.      The  mix- 
ture of  travelling  adventures,  descrip- 
tions and  measurements  of  ruins,  and 
digressions  on  various  topics,  injures 
the  unity  of  the  work,  oistracts  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  and  renders 
it  difficult  to  collect  the  whole  subject 
into  one  view.     There  is  another  cir- 
cumstance to    which    we  must   also 
allude,  which  is  remarkable,  especially 
af^er  his  previous  journey  had  oirected 
Mr.  Stephens*  attention  to  the  subject 
of  American  antiquities ;  his  reading 
on  the  subject  appears  to  have  been 
far  from  extensive ;  and  we  look  in 
vain  for  any  thing  like  broad  general 
views.     His  acquaintance  even  with 
the  early  Spanish  writers  is  obviously 
limited,  and  he  never  avails  himself  of 
those  analogies  which  such  a  knowledge 
might  have  afforded  him.      Another 
circumstance  which  we  regret  is  the 
want  of  that  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
tory which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
have  given  useful  information  to  his 
readers ;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  he  was  accompanied  by 
a  naturalist  during  his  tour  in  Yucatan. 
None  of  his  readers  but  a  botanist  can 
form  any  idea  of  the  sapote  tree,  so 
valuable  from  the  indestructibility  of 
its  timber,  or  the  raman,  whose  leaves 
afford  food  for  horses,  or  the  gigantic 
ceibo,  the  ornament  of  the  forest.     On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  in  Mr.  Ste- 
phens the  purely  practical,  active  man, 
with   abundance  of  shrewd  common 
sense,  always  interesting  and  amusing 
when  relating  his  incidents  of  travel^ 
and  faithfully  accurate  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  antiquities,  and  possessed  of 
that  prudence  which,  in  an  antiquary, 
is  more  valuable  than  learning,  and 
prevents  him  from  indulging  in  idle 
and  baseless  coi^jectures. 

Mr.  Norman*s  "  Rambles  in  Yucatan** 
is  an  amusing,  and  also,  in  some  re- 
spects, a  valuable  work  ;  and  the  only 
censure  we  feel  inclined  to  pass  upon 
it  is,  that  it  has,  at  least,  the  appear- 
ance of  an  attempt  to  forestall  his 
countryman,  Mr.  Stephens,  whose 
work  it  anticipated  by  several  months. 
Although,  and  we  say  it  without  cen- 
sure, there  is  a  good  deal  of  what  may 
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be  called  Amerioanism  in  Mr.   Ste- 
phens's worky    this  feature  is  much 
BtroQger  in  the  '*  Rambler  in  Yucatan." 
Mr.  Norman  is  a  very  favourable  spe- 
cimen of  what  may  be  called  a  ge- 
nuine   go-a-head    Yankee,    energetic 
and  enterprising^   with  iUll  faith  in 
himself,  and  no  small  share  of  shrewd- 
ness   in    his    dealings    with   others. 
That  Mr.  Norman  possesses  all  these 
qualities  in  a  high  degree,  our  readers 
will  admit,  when  we  inform  them,  that 
after  four  months'  absence  from  homey 
he  has  collected  materials  for  a  read- 
able octavo  of  three  hundred  pages, 
ornamented  by  many  interesting  en- 
gravings.    In  perusing  the  work,  we 
have  observed  a   peculiarity  of  the 
American  character,  which  certiunlv 
they  did  not  derive  f^om  their  English 
ancestors,  we  mean  a  bold  recklessness 
of   assertion,    often    substituted    for 
what  should    be    hypothetically    ex- 

Eressed ;  in  short,  his  confidence  in 
imself,  and  desire  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion, hurries  on  the  mind.  He 
quotes  ''Solis'  History  of  Mexico"  as 
a  classical  work,  written  at  a  period 
when  he  could  have  access  to  all  the 
facts  ;  he  also  quotes  him  as  an  autho- 
rity for  the  practice  of  circumcision  in 
Yucatan.  Now,  of  all  the  Spanish 
historians.  Soils  is  the  most  worthless 
as  an  authority.  As  to  the  period 
when  he  wrote  giving  him  any  thing 
like  contemporary  authority,  Mexico 
was  conquered  in  1521,  and  the  first 
edition  of  Sails  appeared  in  1684,  or 
just  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  years 
later.  We  shall  dismiss  Mr.  Norman 
with  the  following  quotation,  in  which 
he  appears  to  be  *^  the  great  sublime  he 
draws" — 

"  There  is  another  class  (of  travel- 
lers) who  have  faith  in  man  wherever 
he  exists,  who  rely  upon  the  permanence 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  who  do  not  ima- 
gine a  man  is  necessarily  a  cannibal,  or 
a  troglodyte,  because  born  in  a  different 
de&free  of  latitude,  nor  that  water  will 
rerase  to  run  down  a  hill  at  a  foreigner's 
request.  Through  their  confidence  in 
the  uniformity  of  nature's  laws,  they 
feel  it  unnecessary  to  equip  themselves 
for  a  campaign  into  chaos  when  they 
leave  their  native  land,  always  pre- 
suming every  corner  of  this  planet  to 
be  possessea  of  some  of  the  elements 
of  existence,  such  as  air,  fire,  water, 
which  a  traveller  may  spare  himself  the 
trouble  of  brinj?ine  from  home  in  his 
trunk.     This  foith  in.  the  future,  this 


trust  in  the  resources  which  a  mind  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  always  com- 
mand under  any  sun  and  anv  clime, 
sustained  the  writer,"  &c. — p.  1. 

In  these  opinions  of  Mr.  Norman 
we  fully  agree,  and  no  man  who  can- 
not participate  in  their  spirit  is  fit  to 
wander  from  home. 

Passing  from  the  travellers  in  Yu- 
catan to  the  contents  of  their  works, 
we    shall    endeavour   to    give   some 
account  of  the  present   state  of  its 
monuments ;  of  ihe  condition  of   its 
ancient  inhabitants ;  and  that  to  which 
their  descendants   are  now  reduced. 
When    the    Spaniards    first    visited 
Yucatan,  they  were  astonished  at  find- 
ing the  inhabitants  in  a  much  higher 
state  of  civilization  than  the  InoBans 
of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola:  instead  of 
a  feeble  and  naked  race,  they  found 
a  brave  people,  clothed  in  cotton  man- 
ties,  and    the  countrv  round  teem- 
ing  with  people,  ana  studded  with 
stone  edifices,  used  as  temples  and  ha^ 
bitations    for  chiefe.      The  sceptical 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Robertson  al- 
ludes to  these  edifices  of  the  Ameri« 
cans,  is  a  proof  of  the  very  defective 
means  of  knowledge  which  he  pos- 
sessed, which  were  greatly  narrowed 
by  the  characteristic  jealousy  of  the 
Spanish    government.       That    these 
buildings  should  have  been  neglected 
and  forgotten  is  not  surprising,  when 
we  remember  the  fearful  havoc  which 
the  early  conquerors  made  in  the  na- 
tive population,  and  that  their  fields 
and  towns,  long  since  desolated,  are 
now  overgrown  with  forests,  effectuallj 
concealing    the    ancient    monuments 
even  from   the  eye  of  the  curious ; 
still,  after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries, 
the  number,  magnitude,  as  well  as 
elaborate  workmanship    displayed   in 
Yucatan,  is  truly  remarkable.     Monu- 
ments and  temples  abound  everywhere ; 
and  from  the  top  of  almost  any  of  the 
pyramids  the  traveller  detects  others 
buried  amidst  a  dense  tropical  vegeta- 
tion.    It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  a 
minute  account  of  these  edifices,  as  no 
description,  unaccompanied  by  engrav- 
ings, could  give  an  accurate  idea  of 
these  monuments,  and  for  this  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Stephens's 
work.      The  remains  are  of  various 
kinds,  but  all  possessing  a  strong,  and 
we  would  say,  a  national  affinity  with 
those  found  in  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica.     Some  are  the  counterparts  of. 
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those  of  Palenqne,  others,  of  Copan, 
while  some  are  identieal  with  those  of 
Mexico.  Some  of  the  monuments 
consist  of  pyramids,  faced  with  hewn 
stones,  with  stairs  leading  to  the  sum- 
fnit,  where  there  was,  prohably,  an 
altar,  on  which  the  priests  offered  their 
human  victims.  It  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance, that  several,  if  not  all 
these  pyramids,  are  hollow,  bmng  tra- 
versed bj  arched  galleries,  forming  a 
subterranean  labyrinth.  The  m^e 
in  which  Mr.  Stephens  made  this  dis- 
covery is  as  creditable  to  his  active 
curiosity,  as  illustrative  of  the  sloth 
and  ignorance  of  the  people.  He  was 
told  of  a  marvelloua  cave,  called  La 
Cueva  de  Mexicana.  On  entering  the 
cavity,  instead  of  a  natural  grotto,  he 
found  an  arched  eallery  leading  into 
the  hill,  and  branching  off  in  different 
directions.  After  exploring  these  gal- 
leries, a  strange  incident  led  to  a  dis- 
covery of  their  true  nature.  On  a 
second  visit  he  found  in  the  walls  of 
one  of  the  passages  a  bole,  which  ad- 
mitted the  light,  fund  on  looking  through 
it  he  saw  some  plump  and  dusky  legs, 
which  clearly  did  not  belong  to  log 
Antiguoif  which  he  easily  recognised 
im  those  of  this  worthy  attendants.  It 
was  now  found  that  the  imi^ned  hill- 
side was  but  an  artificial  mound,  pos- 
sessing the  same  pyramidal  character 
as  the  other  artificial  hills  of  the  coun- 
trv.  We  have  already  hinted  that 
Kir.  Stephens's  reading  upon  American 
antiquities  is  not  very  extensive,  and 
here  we  have  an  evidence  of  the  fact, 
as  he  is  not  aware  of  the  general  im- 
portance of  his  own  discovery.  Hum- 
boldt has  already  shown  that  galleries 
are  found  in  the  pyramid  of  Uholula, 
the  greatest  of  known  pyramids ;  and 
we  have  already  stated,  on  the  author 
rity  of  Clavigero  and  Hervas,  that 
similar  galleries,  ornamented  with 
carved  work,  have  been  found  to  the 
fiorth  of  Mexico,  in  latitude  27  deg. 

Besides  these  pyramids,  sometimes 
merely  immense  mounds,  faced  with 
stone,  at  other  times,  constructed 
entirely  of  hewn  stone,  the  country 
abounds  in  palaces  and  buildings  of 
various  kinds.  Some  of  these  edifices 
are  circular,  calling  to  mind  the  Picts' 
houses  of  Glenelg,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  What  is  also  very  remark- 
able, we  find  in  most  of  these  edifices 
that  the  Indian  architects  had  made  a 
very  near  approach  to  the  discovery  of 


the  arch,  although  in  no  instance,  an 
far  as  we  remember,  is  there  any  thing 
like  a  key-stone.  The  plan  which  the 
Indians  followed  was  sufBciently  sim- 
ple :  the  stones  on  both  sides  of  a 
doorway,  for  example,  were  made  to 
overlap  each  other  like  an  inverted 
staircase  tiD  thev  met  at  the  top,  thus 
forming  a  sort  of  angular  roof.  This 
very  simple  invention  does  not  prove 
any  high  degree  of  advancement  in 
the  arts  any  more  than  the  dome* 
shaped  roofs  constructed  upon  the 
same  principle.  On  the  contrary,  the 
same  simple  device  is  well  known 
even  to  the  Esquimaux,  whose  winter 
houses  are  constructed  of  blocks  of 
ice,  forming  a  circular  wall,  and  when 
the  building  has  acquired  sufficient 
elevation,  the  blocks  are  made  to 
overlap  until  they  meet  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  roof.  Such  a  species  of 
architecture  is  more  illustrative  of  a 
certain  kind  of  civilization,  than  an 
evidence  of  the  intercourse  and  filia-* 
tion  of  remote  tribes ;  and  in  this 
respect,  a  curious,  but  unprofitable 
analogy  may  be  pointed  out  between 
the  ancient  stone^roofed  churches  of 
Ireland,  and  the  similar  temples  of 
Yucatan,  while  the  subterranean  vaults 
and  domes  of  that  country  may  be 
compared  to  the  similar  underground 
gallery  near  Drogheda. 

There  are  other  monuments,  which, 
if  less  calculated  to  arrest  attention, 
are  probably  more  interesting  to  the 
philosophic  observer.  The  pyramid?, 
sculptured  walls,  and  stucco  orna- 
ments, prove  the  existence  of  a  dense 
population,  which  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  useful  arts,  and  whose 
energies  were  guided  by  an  infiuential 
priesthood;  but  there  are  other  re- 
mains which  prove  an  attention  and 
foresight  directed  to  useful  purposes. 
The  remains  of  ancient  roads,  which 
traversed  the  country,  and  the  con- 
struction of  reservoirs  for  water, 
prove  the  existence  of  a  well-regu- 
lated police  and  society,  possessed  of  a 
stable  organization.  The  aguadas,  or 
reservoirs,  form  a  very  peculiar  fea- 
ture in  the  monuments  of  the  Maya 
race,  (Indians  of  Yucatan,)  as  they  do 
not  occur  in  any  other  part  of  Ame- 
rica, and  originated  from  what  may  ba. 
called  a  geological  necessity,  depending 
on  the  physical  structure  of  the  coun- 
try. The  peninsula  of  Yucatan  is, 
upon  the  whole,  a  level  country,  with 
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few  mountains,  and  consequently,  few 
rivers  or  lakes.  The  prevailing  rock 
appears  to  be  limestone,  broken  up 
into  fissures,  and  abounding  in  caverns, 
where  the  rain,  as  it  falls,  is  drained 
off  in  subterranean  channels,  as  is  the 
case  in  Greece,  and  in  the  limestone 
districts  of  the  west  of  Ireland.*  The 
onoe  teeming  population  of  Yucatan 
depended  for  a  supply  of  water  partly 
on  natural,  and  partly  on  artificial 
means :  the  former  derived  from  the 
accumulation  of  water  in  the  natural 
grottoes  ;  and  the  latter,  bv  collecting 
the  rain  in  their  artificial  pools,  or 
aguadas.  That  natural  wells  and 
aguadas  formed  an  important  conside- 
ration with  the  ancient  Mayas  is  ob- 
vious, even  from  the  names  of  their 
ruined  towns  ;  the  termination  chen, 
which  80  often  occurs,  signifying  a 
well,  or  reservoir ;  and  thus  we  have 
Becanchen,  the  running  well,  Bolon- 
chen,  the  nine  wells ;  Chicben,  the 
well's  mouth,  &c.  The  following 
quotation  from  Mr.  Stephens  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  aguadas, 
as  well  as  of  the  Turkish  indolence 
and  barbarism  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
have  long  neglected  this  valuable  re- 
source in  so  dry  a  country.  In  1835, 
Senhor  Trego,  an  intelligent  man, 
formed  the  opinion  that  he  could  ob- 
tain a  supply  of  water  by  clearing  out 
one  of  these  neglected  aguadas. 

"  He  believed  it  had  been  used  by  the 
ancients  as  a  reservoir,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  the  dry  season  to  make  an 
examination,  which  satisfied  hira  that 
his  supposition  was  correct.  For  many 
years  it  had  been  abandoned,  and  it  was 
then  covered  three  or  four  feet  deep 
with  mud.  At  first  he  was  afraid  to 
undertake  with  much  vigour  the  work 
of  clearing  it  out,  for  the  prejudices  of 
the  people  were  against  it,  and  they 
feared,  that  by  disturbing  the  aguada, 
the  scanty  supply  then  furnished  might 
be  cut  off.  In  1836  he  procured  a  per- 
mission from  the  government,  by  great 
exertions  secured  the  co-operation  of  all 
the  Ranches  and  Haciendas  for  leagues 
around,  and  at  length,  the  enlisting  uiem 
all  fairly  in  the  task  at  one  time,  ne  had 
at  work  fifteen  hundred  Indians,  and 
eighty  superintendents.  On  clearing 
out  the  mud,  he  found  an  artificial  bot- 


tom of  larse fiat  stone*.  These  wereiaiil 
upon  each  other,  and  the  interstices 
were  filled  in  with  clay  of  a  red  and 
brown  colour,  of  a  different  character 
from  any  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
stones  were  many  layers  deep,  and  he 
did  not  go  down  to  the  bottom,  lest  by 
some  accident  the  foundation  should  be 
injured. 

*'  Near  the  centre  he  discovered  four 
ancient  wells.  These  were  five  feet  ia 
diameter,  faoed  with  smooth  atone,  not 
covered  with  cement,  eight  yards  de^v 
and  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  wero 
also  filled  with  mud.  Besides  these,  he 
found  along  the  margin  four  hundred 
casimbas,  or  pits,  being  boles  into  which 
the  water  filtered,  and  which,  with  the 
wells,  were  intended  to  furnish  a  supply 
^hen  the  apuada  was  dry. 

**  The  whole  bottom  of  the  aguada, 
the  wells  and  pits  were  cleaned  out. 
Senhor  Trego  portioned  off  the  pits 
among  the  families,  to  be  preserved  and 
kept  in  order  by  them,  and  the  dry 
basin  was  then  given  up  to  the  floods 
of  the  rainy  season.  It  so  happened 
that  the  next  year  was  one  of  unusual 
scarcity,  and  the  whole  country  around 
was  perfectly  destitute  of  water.  That 
year  Senhor  Trego  said  more  than  a 
thousand  horses  and  mules  came  to  this 
aguada,  some  even  from  the  rancho  of 
Santa  Rosa,  eighteen  miles  distant,  with 
barrels  on  their  backs,  and  carried 
away  water.  Families  established  them- 
selves along  the  banks ;  small  shoos 
for  the  sale  of  necessaries  were  opened ; 
and  the  butcher  had  his  shambles  with 
meat.  The  aguada  supplied  them  all,* 
and  when  this  failed,  the  wells  and  pits 
held  out  abundantly  till  the  rainy  season 
came  on,  and  enabled  them  to  return  to 
their  several  homes." — Vol.  U.  p.  211-13. 

Another  kind  of  remidns  are  the 
traces  of  ancient  roads,  whichj  how- 
ever, are  rarely  seen,  on  account  of 
the  forests  with  which  the  country  is 
now  overgrown. 

*'  A  short  distance  beyond,"  says 
Mr.  Stephens,  *'  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting monuments  of  antiquity  in 
Yucatan.  It  is  a  broken  platform,  or 
roadway  of  stone,  about  eight  feet  wide, 
and  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  crossing^ 
the  road,  and  running  off  into  the  wood 
on  both  sides.  I  have  before  ref^nrred 
to  it,  as  called  by  Indians  Sackbey,- 
which  means,  in  the  Maya  language,  » 


Every  one  in  Ireland  knows  the  furloughs  or  basins  in  the  limestone, 
which  are  pools  in  the  winter,  while  the  water  is  drained  off  through  the  fissurea 
in  the  dry  season, 
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f&?ed  iray  of  pur«  white  stone.  The 
ndians  say  it  traversed  the  coantry 
from  Kabah  to  Uxmal,  and  that  on  it 
couriers  travelled,  bearing  letters  to 
and  from  the  lords  of  those  cities,  writ- 
ten on  leaves,  or  on  the  bark  of  trees. 
It  is  the  only  instance  in  which  we  have 
found  among'  the  Indians  any  thing  like 
a  tradition,  and  the  universality  of  this 
legend  was  illostrated  by  the  circum- 
stanees  attending  our  arrival.  While 
we  were  standing  upon  the  road,  an  old 
Indian  came  up  from  the  other  direc- 
tion, bending  under  a  load,  who,  on 
crossing  it,  stopped,  and,  striking  his 
6tiok  against  the  stones,  uttered  the 
words  Sackbey  Kabah  Uxmal.*'— Vol.  ii. 
p.  122. 

In  confirmation  of  this  tradition^ 
Torqnemada,  one  of  the  older  Ameri- 
can historians,  informs  ns  that  the 
island  of  Cozumel  was  the  chief  seat 
of  idolatry  to  the  people  of  Yucatan, 
and   visited    by    pilgrims    from    all 
quarters.     This  island,  so  interesting 
even  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
conqoests,  was  the  Rome  or  Benares 
of  the  coantry.     The  same  authority 
informs  us,  that  to  facilitate  these  pil- 
grimages the    whole    peninsula    was 
intersected  by  paved  roads  leading  to- 
wards the  island  of  Cozumel. ;  ,  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  before  the  use  of 
posts,  or  the  existence  of  convenient 
roads,  the  people  of  America,  in  Pern, 
Mexico,  and  Yucatan,  had  establish- 
ments of  that  kind  equal  to  what  we 
find  in  the  Roman  empire  in  the  days 
of  the  Antonines,  or  to  what  Spain 
possesses  at  the  present  day.     In  all 
these    relicts   of   Indian  civilization, 
and  in  all  these  social  institutions,  we 
are  struck  with  a  remarkable  feature 
which  prevaib  throughout  America. 
We  perceive  every  where  a  system 
and  arrangement  even  in  the  minutest 
thingfs — in  the  police  of  their  cities ; 
the  different  trades  and  occupations 
were  classified  with  the  most  rigorous 
accuracy :  even  the  food  of  the  chil- 
dren was  proportioned  to  their  age, 
with  no  regard   to   constitution    or 
health ;  the  offences  of  the  children 
were  estimated  by  the  physical  act, 
and  a  defined  amount  of  chastisement 
administered    with    undiscriminating 
uniformity.      It  was  the  same  in  their 
public  works  ;  they  were  the  aggre- 
gate result  of  the   combined  action 
of  so  many  separate  portions,  so  to 
speak,  of  physical  force ;    the  com- 
munitj  was  every  thing,  its  individual 


parts  nothing.  This  system  was 
carried  to  its  maximum  by  the  Incas, 
and  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Jesuits. 
It  was  more  mitigated  in  Mexico, 
still  more,  perhaps,  in  Yucatan,  and 
scarcely  existed  among  the  bold  Aran- 
cans  of  Chili.  In  the  wild  hunting 
tribes  the  system  is  inverted,  and  the 
individual  is  every  thing,  and  the  com- 
munity of  little  power  or  influence. 

There  are  two  curious  circum- 
stances first  brought  to  notice  by  Mr. 
Stephens — one  of  them  we  confess 
sumciently  mysterious,  we  mean  the 
impression  of  mono  Colorado^  or  red 
hand,  which  is  found  on  many  of  the 
buildings  of  Yucatan.  That  this  hand 
was  impressed  by  the  builders  of  these 
edifices  admits  of  no  doubt,  as  Mr. 
Stephens  observed  them  on  the  mortar 
after  a  portion  of  the  wall  had  been 
broken  open. 

"  Over  the  cavity  left  in  the  mortar 
by  the  removal  of  the  stone,  were  two 
conspicuous  marks  which  afterwards 
stared  us  in  the  face  in  all  the  ruined 
buildings  of  the  country.  They  have 
the  prints  of  a  red  hand  with  the  thumb 
and  fingers  extended,  not  drawn  or 
painted,  but  stamped  by  the  living  hand, 
the^ pressure  of  the  palm  upon  the  stone. 
He'who  made  it  stood  kiefore  it  alive  as 
we  did,  and  pressed  his  hand,  moistened 
with  red  paint,  hard  against  the  stone. 
The  seams  and  creases  of  the  palm  were 
clear  and  distinct  in  the  impression. 
There  was  something  life-like  about  it 
that  waked  exciting  thoughts,  and  al- 
most presented  the  image  of  the  de- 
parted inhabitant  hovering  about  the 
Duilding.  There  was  one  striking  fea- 
ture about  these  hands — ^they  were  ex« 
ceedingly  small.  Either  of  our  own 
spread  over  and  completely  hid  them ; 
and  this  was  uiterestmg  from  the  fact 
that  we  had  ourselves  remarked  and 
heard  remarked  by  others,  the  smallness 
of  the  hands  and  feet  as  a  striking  fea- 
ture in  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
Indians  of  the  present  day." — Vol.  i. 
p.  177. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  im- 
pressions are  larger  than  the  usual 
size  of  the  Indian  hand,  for  when 
speaking  of  another  ruin  Mr.  Stephens 
informs  us  that 

"  The  prints  were  larger  than  any  he 
had  seen.  In  several  places  I  measured 
them  with  my  own,  opening  the  fingers 
to  correspond  with  tnose  on  the  walL 
Th6  Indians  said  it  was  the  hand  of  the 
master  of  the  building/'.^yoL  ii.  p.  46. 
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It  is  impossible  to  speculate  on  so 
obscure  a  topic,  except  in  so  far  as  to 
state  that  as  the  hand  xnarks,  with  one 
exception,  are  small  like  those  of  the 
Indians,  it  amounts  to  a  phjrsioal  de» 
monstration  that  neither  the  Jews» 
PhcsnicianSy  nor  the  followers  of  Prince 
Madocy  were  the  builders  of  these 
palaces  or  temples,  as  the  hands  of 
the  people  of  Europe  and  Western 
Asia  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
Indians.  If  Mr.  Stephens  be  cor- 
rectly informed,  the  print  of  the  red 
hand  is  still  known  among  the  wild 
Indians  of  North  America.  Mr.  Cat- 
Ian  possesses  a  Mandan  tent  on  which 
are  two  prints  of  the  red  hand.  He 
was  also  informed  that  it  is  constantly 
to  be  seen  on  the  skins  of  the  wild 
animals  purchased  by  the  traders  on 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

There  is  another  analogy,  however, 
which  has  escaped  Mr.  Stephens,  and 
which  has  a  more  important  bearing 
on  the  red  hand.  Quetxalcoatl,  the 
priest  and  lawgiver  of  the  Toltecs, 
whose  name  signifies  feathered  ser- 
pent, after  leaving  his  people,  tra- 
velled, as  the  tradition  goes,  to  the 
east,  to  his  native  land,  and  toward 
Yucatan.  On  his  journey  he  im- 
printed the  marks  of  his  hands  upon 
a  rock,  and  the  impression  was  ven^ 
rated  at  the  time  of  the  conquest ; 
may  not  this  be  the  origin  of  the 
'<mano  colerado?"  The  emblem  of 
this  personage,  a  snake  covered  with 
feathers,  is  not  uncommon  on  the 
monuments  of  Yucatan,  and  may  be 
seen  on  several  of  Mr.  Stephens' 
drawings.  These  circumstances,  in 
as  far  as  they  are  of  any  value,  tend 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Yucatan  and  the  Mexican  valley 
were  as  civilized  as  the  more  modern 
Toltecs.  The  native  country  of  the 
Mexicans  andToltecs  was  beyond  doubt 
to  the  north-west.  Their  legislator 
in  returning  to  his  native  abode  tra- 
velled in  the  opposite  direction,  to- 


wards Onohnalco  or  Yneatan,  to  th« 
south-east. 

A  curious  circumstance  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Stephens  deserves  notice.  In 
Some  vases  found  in  ancient  tombs, 
arrow  heads  of  obsidian  were  dia- 
covered.  As  there  are  no  volcanoes 
in  Yucatan  to  produce  obsidian,  this 
circumstance,  as  Mr.  Stephens  re- 
marks, obviously  proves  the  existcnee 
of  an  intercourse  with  Mexico,  where 
the  above-named  material  is  found  in 
abundance.  If  we  mistake  not  this 
opinion  may  be  proved  in  another  way. 
Columbus  in  his  last  and  unhappy  vov- 
age  had  all.but  discovered  thepemnsuia 
of  Yucatan,  when  by  a  strange  fatality 
he  fell  in  with  a  very  large  trading 
canoe,  which  must  have  sailed  from 
Yucatan  on  a  commercial  enterprise. 
Among  the  trading  ^oods  there  were 
stone  razors,  (napajos  d§  vedernal,') 
and  also  wooden  swords,  wnich  for  a 
cutting  edge  were  armed  with  the 
same  razors.  These  stone  razors 
were  doubtless  made  of  obsidian,  and 
mrocured  from  Mexico  by  way  of 
Tobasco,  then  carried  along  the  coast 
by  the  traders  of  Yucatan.*^ 

We  would  willingly,  if  our  space 
permitted,  follow  Mr.  Stephens  in  his 
explorations  and  adventures,  especially 
to  the  island  of  Cozumel,  interesting 
in  a  double  point  of  view  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  ancient  Maya  super- 
stition, and  also  as  the  place  of  ren* 
dezvous  of  the  early  Spanish  adventu- 
rers, Grijalva  and  others,  and  the 
starting  place  of  Cortez  on  his  way 
to  Mexico.  We  must,  however,  pass 
on  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
antiqiuty  and  uses  of  these  edificee, 
which  are  found  in  such  vast  nuuEi- 
bers  every  where  throughout  Yucatan. 
We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Stephens 
that  they  were  built  by  the  ances- 
tors of  the  present  Indians,  and  also 
that  they  were  used  as  dwellings  or 
places  of  worship  up  to  the  period  of 
the    Spanish   conquest*      When  the 


*  The  Mayas  of  Yucatan  appear  to  have  been  an  active  and  commercial  people* 
The  canoe  seen  by  Columbus  was  as  long  as  a  ealley  and  eight  feet  in  breadth.  In 
the  middle  there  was  a  sort  of  tent  covered  with  palm  leaves,  and  under  it 
were  their  families  and  merchandise.  The  eoods  consisted  of  cotton  stuffs  va- 
riously coloured,  shirts  without  sleeves,  sworos  with  edges  of  stones  fastened  hj 
means  of  pitch ;  hatchets,  plates,  and  rattles  of  copper ;  oruoibles  for  meltin?  eop» 
per,  and  cacao.  Their  provisions  were  bread  of  uudiaa  com,  roots,  and  a  lund  of 
beer  made  from  maise. 
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Spaniards  diseovered  this  country  it 
was  densely  peopled  and  clear  of 
forests,  which  now  conceal  these  build- 
ings and  often  render  their  discovery 
▼ery  much  a  matter  of  chance;  it 
is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the 
early  adventurers  were  struck  with 
the  beauty  and  multiplicity  of  the 
buildings  which  every  where  met  their 
eye.  That  they  were  used  as  places 
of  worship  is  equally  certain,  the 
graphic  old  writer  Bernal  Diaz,  who 
had  a  share  in  most  of  the  early  con- 
quests and  voyages,  and  who  may 
be  called  the  Froissart  of  America, 
describes  the  idols  which  he  saw  upon 
them,  and  the  marks  of  recent  blood 
of  the  cruel  sacrifices.  What  is  still 
more  to  the  point,  while  proceed- 
ing with  Cortez  to  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  he  saw  the  Indians  worship- 
ping on  the  Cuez  or  temples  of  Cozu- 
mei,  and  he  assisted  in  rolling  the  idols 
down  the  steps  of  the  pyramid,  and  in 
placing  a  cross  and  the  picture  of  the 
virgin  and  child  in  their  stead.  The 
carved  wood  which  Mr.  Stephens  ob- 
served in  many  of  these  temples  and 
also  the  paintings  still  fresh  on  their 
walls  afford  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
same  conclusion.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country,  several  years  after  the 
conquest,  the  Indians  continued  to 
worship  by  stealth  in  the  old  temples. 
Father  Cogolludo,  who  wrote  more 
than  a  century  after  the  conquest, 
tells  us  that  he  found  traces  of  recent 
idolatry  at  Uxmal.  He  found  in  one  of 
the  temples  offerings  of  cacao  and 
copal,  used  by  the  Indians  as  incense, 
burned  there  but  a  short  time  before ; 
an  evidence  of  some  superstition  or 
idolatry  recently  committed  by  the 
Indians  of  that  place.  He  adds,  ''God 
help  those  poor  Indians  for  the  devil 
deceives  them  very  easily."  The 
same  circumstance  is  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Stephens,  who  found  in  a  law 
paper  relating  to  Uxmal,  and  bearing 
the  date  of  1673—. 

"  The  property  is  granted  to  a  Spa- 
niard that  idolatry  may  be  discouraged 
by  his  residence  upon  it.  It  is  stated 
that  in  those  places  the  Indians  were 
worshipping  the  devil  in  the  ancient 
buildings,  which  they  do  every  day 
notoriously  and  publicly — Vol.  i.p.323.  * 

The  only  evidence  against  this  con- 
clusion is  that  of  Father  Bienvenida» 
who  lived  ia  the  counti^  immediately 


after  its  conquest.  He  tells  us  the 
town  of  Merida  received  its  name  on 
account  of  its  magnificent  buildings, 
the  finest  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Indies.  We  know  not  who  built  them, 
but  it  appears  they  are  as  old  as  the 
Chistian  era,  for  says  he,  **  there  are 
trees  growing  upon  them  as  great  in 
size  as  those  at  their  base."  This 
objection,  however,  has  been  forestalled 
by  Mr.  Stephens,  who  has  proved  that 
the  ceibo  tree,  the  commonest  in  the 
country,  attains  to  a  very  great  size 
within  twenty  years.  At  the  same 
time  that  we  fully  agree  with  Mr* 
Stephens,  as  to  the  fact  of  the  build- 
ings of  Yucatan  having  been  erected 
by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Indians 
and  occupied  by  them  even  to  a  later 
period  than  the  time  of  Columbus,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  period  of 
their  construction  is  very  recent ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  think  that  they  are  of 
a  remote  antiquity,  very  probably  an- 
terior to  the  entrance  of  the  Tolteo 
and  Mexican  tribes  into  Mexico. 

There  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  the  history  of  Yucatan, 
which  proves  that  a  portion  of  its 
people  retained  their  ancient  rites,  and 
remained  secluded  from  the  notice  of 
the  Spaniards  for  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years  after  the  invasion  of  Mon- 
tejo,  until,  in  the  year  1695,  they  were 
discovered  and  subdued.  The  history 
of  this  concealed  people  may  be  traced 
in  a  tolerably  satisfactory  manner,  and 
their  ancestors  identified  with  one  of 
the  most  improved  and  influential 
tribes  which  inhabited  Yucatan  from  a 
period  commencing  long  before  the 
discovery  of  America.  The  ruins  of 
Chichen,  or  Chichen  Itza,  so  called 
from  the  name  of  the  people  who  built 
them,  are  among  the  most  splendid 
described  by  Mr.  Stephens,  whether 
from  their  extent,  or  from  the  variety 
of  their  ornaments.  According  to  tra- 
ditions which  have  been  preserved,  and 
which  appear  to  be  genuine  as  any  of  the 
indigenous  accounts  of  early  American 
history,  the  whole  peninsulaof  Yucatan 
was  formerly  ruled  by  asingle  sovereign. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  be^ 
fore  the  conquest*  a  revolution  took 

{>lace,  and  the  dynasty  of  Tutul  Xiu 
ost  their  supremacy,  and  Mayapan, 
the  capital  of  their  empire,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  rebels.  In  consequence 
of  events  springing  from  this  insur- 
rection, the  Itzas   of  Chichen  emi« 
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grated  firom  their  lands,  and  retired 
into  the  interior^  to  the  lake  of  Peten* 
and  on  one  of  its  islands  they  esta- 
blished the  capital  of  their  new  state. 
Such  is  the  native  tradition,  and  here 
it  is  certain  they  lived  in  their  secluded 
territory,  in  a  region  between  Yuca- 
tan and  Guatamala,  unknown  and  ne- 
glected by  the|Spaniards,  and  following 
the  superstitious  of  their  fathers,  after 
the  faith  of  Rome  had  been  established 
throughout  the  rest  of  Yucatan  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  In  the 
year  1608  two  Franciscan  monks  made 
their  way  to  the  lake  of  Peten,  and 
were  civilly  received  by  the  Itzas, 
until^  by  a  strange  inversion  of  com- 
mon sense,  they  nrst  set  about  destroy- 
ing the  idols,  before  they  had  per- 
suaded the  Indians  to  abandon  them  ; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  they 
were  driven  from  the  country.  The 
Indians  remained  unmolested  until 
1695,  when  it  was  resolved  to  con- 
struct a  road  between  Guatamala  and 
Yucatan,  a  project  which  involved  the 
conquest  of  the  Itzas,  near  whose 
country  the  road  had  to  pass.  Into 
the  details  of  the  conquest  we  need 
not  enter,  it  is  more  interesting  to 
notice  this,  so  to  speak,  living  rehc  of 
an  extinct  form  of  society.  The  temples 
and  buildings  of  the  natives  appear 
to  have  been  similar  to  those  whose 
ruins  remain  throughout  Yucatan. 
On  the  island  the  Spaniards  found 
twenty-one  adoratorios,  or  temples. 
The  principal  one  was  of  a  square 
form,  with  a  handsome  breastwork, 
and  nine  steps,  all  of  wrought  stone ; 
each  front  was  about  sixty  feet,  and 
very  high.  The  number  of  idols  also 
appears  to  have  been  very  great,  as  is 
proved  bv  the  following  notice.  The 
general  himself  set  out,  accompanied 
by  the  vicar  and  assistant ;  and  we  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  multitude  of  idols 
and  figures  thrown  down  by  the  Spa- 
niards, from  the  fact  that  the  taking  of 
the  island  having  been  at  half-past  eight 
in  the  morning,  they  were  occupied,  with 
but  little  intermission,  in  throwing 
down,  breaking,  and  burning  idols  and 
statues,  from  that  hour  until  half-past 
five  in  the  evening,  when  the  drum 
called  them  to  eat,  which,  says  the 
historian,  was  very  necessary  after  so 
great  a  labour.  This  account,  which 
we  have  greatly  abridged,  is  very  in- 
teresting, both  on  account  of  the. sin- 
gular fate  of  the  Usas,  as  well  03  from 


its  corroborating  Mr.  Stephens's  views 
respecting  the  monuments  of  Yucatan* 

Before  entering  into  .  any  specuW 
tlons  respecting  the  antiquity  of  these 
monuments,  we  shall  make  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  purposes  to  which 
they  were  applied ;  and  here  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  adopting  the  state* 
ments  of  Cogoleudo.  The  pyramidal 
buildings  are,  as  we  have  seen,  un- 
questionably a  sort  of  altar,  on  which 
human  sacrifices  were  offered,  so  that 
these  cues  of  Yucatan  were  identical 
with  the  teocallies  of  Mexico.  The 
chambers  and  apartments  of  the  other 
buildings  were,  at  least  in  part,  used 
as  nunneries,  or  convents,  as  Cogo- 
leudo assures  us*  He  says,  that  near 
the  temples  were  buildings  for  young 
women,  who  were  nuns,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  an  abbess ; 
their  duty  was,  to  keep  the  sacred 
fire  perpetually  burning,  and  they  suf- 
ferea  the  loss  of  life  if  they  allowed 
it  to  be  extinguished.  All  this  b  ia. 
harmony  with  what  we  know  to  have 
been  the  case  in  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica :  in  Peru  there  were  vestals  con- 
secrated to  the  sun,  and  in  Mexico 
also  a  kind  of  monasticism  existed. 
It  is  also  pretty  certiun  that  the  super- 
stition of  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan  was 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  people  of  Central  America 
and  Chiapa.  We  find  among  them 
all,  not  only  the  same  style  or  archi- 
tecture, but  the  same  astronomical 
system :  their  year  divided  into  eighteen 
months  of  twenty  days  each,  and  the 
remaining  five  reckoned  by  themselves 
as  void  or  unlucky,  and  instead  of 
adding  a  day  to  every  fourth  year,  the 
intercalation  of  thirteen  days  at  the 
end  of  a  cycle  of  fifty-two  years.  The 
tradition  of  four  ages  of  the  world* 
like  the  four  calpas  of  the  Hindoos, 
prevailed  among  all  those  nations. 
The  tenure  of  land  seems  also  to  have 
been  the  same. 

When  we  reflect  on  these  and  many 
other  circumstances  which  might  be 
quoted,  it  is  obvious  that  all  these  na- 
tions drew  their  civilization  from  a 
common  source,  although  from  whence 
is  at  present  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
jecture. From  philological  conside- 
rations alreadv  stated,  we  are  inclined 
to  suppose,  that  the  Mayas,  the  Po- 
concm  of  Central  America,  the  Huas- 
tecans,  and  people,  of  Chii^a,.  ai:e 
iiuacb  more  ancient  than  the  Toltec-. 
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Mexican  tribes ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
inquiry,  whether  these  nations,  pushed 
aside  bj  the  Toltecs,  were  not  already 
in  possession  of  all  their  knowledge  of 
astronomy  and  the  arts.  Even  amidst 
the  great  mass  of  Mexican  population, 
we  nnd  fragments  of  former  nations^ 
such  as  Olmecas  and  Otomics,  few  in 
number  but  retaining  their  national 
language  with  Indian  tenacity,  and  re- 
muning  the  memorials  of  ancient  em- 
pires, and  as  distinct  from  their  con- 
querors as  the  pebble  from  the  block 
of  ice  within  which  it  is  frozen.  Such 
traces  of  obsolete  languages  indicate 
that  the  formation  of  societies  in  the 
New  World  is  not  greatly  more  recent 
than  in  the  old. 

Connected  with  this  subject  there 
is  one  extraordinary  line  of  specula- 
tion, a  favourite  one  with  the  old  Spa- 
nish ecclesiastics,  and  in  defence  of 
which  a  strange  book  has  recently  been 
published  in  England.  We  mean  the 
notion  that  St.  Thomas  had  preached 
the  Gospel  in  America*  On  this  sub- 
ject we  may  remark,  that  none  of  the 
usages  or  rites  of  the  Indians  lend 
the  smallest  countenance  to  the  notion 
that  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  ex- 
isted in  any  part  of  the  New  World ; 
that  analogies  existed  between  the 
Romistic  and  Indian  superstitions  is 
very  possible,  in  the  same  manner  as 
many  things  in  the  popish  faith  have 
been  derived  from  Roman  paganism, 
and  even  from  Buddhism.  As  the 
whole  of  this  interminable  discussion 
is  merely  a  chapter  in  the  history  of 
human  folly,  and  may  well  seem  strange 
to  Protestant  ears,  we  shall  give  some 
account  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  we 
believe  the  fable  of  St.  Thoraas*s 
preaching  to  the  Indians  is  easily  ex- 
plidned.  It  is  merely  Fluellan's  syl- 
logism, that  there  is  a  river  both  in 
K&edon  and  Monmouth.  An  ancient 
tradition  savs  St.  Thomas  preached 
in  India ;  that  is,  in  the  East  Indies 
the  natives  of  America  are  called  In- 
dians, ergo  the  argument  is  completed. 
The  gprounds  on  which  the  Spanish 
priests  believed  that  St.  Thomas 
preached  in  Mexico,  are  certainlv  very 
curious.  According  to  them  the  In- 
dians practised  auricular  confession, 
adored  the  cross,  had  fasts  of  forty 


days,  and  monastic  orders ;  Qay« 
Ramesal,  in  his  history  of  Chiapa, 
goes  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  the  In- 
dians knew  the  seven  sacraments.  It 
is  obvious,  that  if  all  this  be  true,  it 
could  not  have  been  taught  by  the 
early  Christians,  who  were  ignorant 
of  such  uses  ;  and  if  they  were  really 
known  to  the  Americans,  they  were  as 
good  papists  as  the  Council  of  Trent. 
The  force  of  folly  could  go  farther 
than  even  this ;  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  Indians  possessed  picture- 
books,  recording  the  chief  events  of 
Scripture  history.  Soloranzo,  a  learned 
Spanish  jurist,  in  his  work  ^^  De  Jure 
Indiarum,"  or  the  title  of  the  kings  of 
Spain  to  the  Indies,  rests  it  on  the  papal 
bull,  and  also  on  the  teaching  the 
Christian  religion  to  the  natives.  When 
he  treats  of  the  preaching  of  St.  Tho- 
mas, he  gets  into  a  difficult  position, 
between  risk  of  offending  the  church 
or  the  king,  and  compromises  the  mat- 
ter in  the  following  characteristic 
manner.  He  does  not  call  in  question 
the  early  apostolic  preaching,  but  the 
devil  had  so  corrupted  every  things 
that  the  rights  of  his  most  cathohc 
majesty  were  left  untouched.  This 
ridiculous  question  has  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  attention  in  Spain,  and  none 
anywhere  else,  and  wo  fully  agree  with 
the  decision  of  the  learned  Doctor 
'I*i'aggia»  that  if  we  had  a  tenth  of 
the  evidence  that  St.  Thomas  was  in 
America,  to  prove  that  St.  James  was 
in  Spain,  we  might  sing  paeans.* 

Where  there  is  so  much  smoke, 
however,  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  that 
there  must  be  some  sparks,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  find  where  they  may 
be  concealed.  That  the  Indians  prac- 
tised fasts,  and  had  monastic  institu- 
tions, is  most  true,  but  in  as  far  as 
such  things  are  to  be  considered,  the 
Lama  of  Thibet  might  put  in  as  good 
a  claim  as  his  western  brother.  Some- 
thing analogous  to  auricular  confession 
was  also  very  general  throughout 
America.  It  existed  in  Peru  and 
Yucatan,  as  well  as  in  Mexico.  In 
the  latter  country,  however,  it  was 
made  to  the  chief,  and  not  to  the 
priest,  and  only  once  in  a  life.  This 
confession  appears  to  have  been  merely 
a  sort  of  privilege,  which   for  once 


*  Wo  have  extracted  the  greater  part  of  this  paragraph  from  a  long  note  by 
Bttstamente,  in  his  edition  of  Sahagun's  Euiqrj  oi^New  Spain. 
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tared  the  IndUn  from  the  legal  punish- 
ment which  the  offence  merited.     We 
helieye  we  have  read  in  Sahagun,  who 
Jived  at  the  time  of  the  conquestf  that 
the  poor  Indians  very  naturally  con- 
founded the  Romish  confession  with 
their  own  ancient  usage ;   and  after 
committing  a  crime«  the  Indian  would 
confess  to  the   priest,  then  present 
his  certificate  of  confession  in  court, 
under  the  idea  that  it  would  procure 
for  him  an  acquittal.     The  use  of  the 
symbol  of  the  cross  is  another  of  the 
notions  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics^ 
who  seem  to  have  found  the  charac- 
teristic  marks  of  their  superstition 
everywhere  and  in  every  thing.     Of 
these  crosses,  none  was  more  famous 
than  that  said  to  be  found  at  Cozu- 
mel,  and  now  preserved  in  a  church 
in  Merida.     Mr.  Stephens,  however, 
found  no  crosses  in  that  interesting 
island.    Among  other  and  older  ruins, 
however,  he  found  th^se  of  a  Spanish 
church,  and  he   concludes  that   the 
cross  now  in  Merida  was  taken  from 
that  edifice.     As  the  Merida  cross  is 
of  stone,  it  could  not  be  the  one 
erected  by  Cortez,  which  was  of  wood, 
as  we  are  assured  by  Bernal  Diar, 
who  saw  the  carpenters  at  work  upon 
it,  and  then  worshipped  it.     Although 
this  case  is  a  doubtful  one,  several 
others  are  mentioned  by  Clavigero  as 
occurring  in  other  provinces.      The 
most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  crosses  in  America,  is  afforded 
by  Mr.  Stephens  himself,  who  has,  in 
his  former  work,  figured  the  beautiful 
cross  of  Palenque.     The  evidence  of 
the  Inca  Garcilasso  is  also  very  clear 
on  this  point ;    he  tells  us  the  Incas, 
his  ancestors,  had  a  beautiful  cross  of 
crystal,  which  thev  kept  in  a  sacred 
place;    and  that  it  was    afterwards 
*  placed  in  the  sacristy  of  the  great 
church  of  Cuzco.      Notwithstanding 
all  this,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was 
an  object  of  general  adoration,  any 
more  than  its  occurrence  on  ancient 
medals  of  Sidon  do  with  respect  to 
the  ancient  world.     The  more  pro- 
bable opinion  is,  that  as  the  Mexican 
year  was  represented  by  a  circle,  and 
of  course,  two  lines  cutting  its  centre 
at  a  right  angle  would  divide  it  into 
four  equal  parts,  the  cross  with  them 
was,  in  some  degree,  accidentally  ve- 
nerated, being  an  astronomical  em- 
blem.     At  all    events,  these  topics 
must  be  cleared  up»  aad  better  illus- 


trated, before  they  beeome]  matters  ^ 
rational  inquiry. 

After  having  said  so  mueh  on  Mr. 
Stephens'  antiquarian  researches,  we 
shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  past 
and  present  state  of  the  people  of 
Yucatan,  which  will  illustrate  the 
slow  but  sure  workings  of  political 
and  priestly  despotism  in  involving 
both  oonanerors  and  Indians  in  one 
common  degradation.  The  Mayas  of 
Yucatan  were,  at  the  period  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Araucans  of  Chili,  the 
bravest  people^ of  the  New  World. 
The  conquest  of  this  peninsula  was 
undertaken  by  Montejo,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Cortez ;  but  he  met 
with  a  more  energetic  resistance  than 
was  experienced  in  Mexico.  Scarcely 
any  of  the  natives  joined  the  invaders, 
and  sixteen  jears  were  required  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  people.  Co- 
golludo  and  the  other  Spanish  writers 
say  little  of  the  cruelties  which  were 
inflicted  on  the  vanquished.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  Bienvenida  will 
give  a  graphic  view  of  the  conduct  of 
the  early  Sjpanuh  settlers  in  the  New 
World.  The  author  was  a  priest* 
and  the  memorial,  written  in  1548^ 
is  addressed  to  Philip  the  Second* 
and  is  characterised  by  that  frank 
boldness  which  distinguished  the  Caa« 
tiUians  of  those  days :— 

"  The  Spaniards,"  he  says,  *'are  the 
greatest  obstacles  we  have  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  faith.  Many  of  them 
send  the  Indians  into  the  woods  before 
the  priests  arrive.  As  for  me,  I  hold 
those  who  give  such  orders  as  worse 
than  the  Indians  themselves.  I  will 
make  known  to  your  highness,  that 
three  and  a  half  years  ago  the  adelan- 
tado  bestowed  the  gift  of  a  captaincy 
on  Gaspar  Pachero,  on  condition  that 
he  should  conquer  the  provinces  on  the 
Ooifodolce.  By  mbconduct  this  captain 
stopped  in  a  friendly  province  called 
Cochua,  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
country,  and  even  the  finest  within 
thirtv  leagues.  It  had  a  numerous 
population,  divided  among  the  settlers 
in  the  town.  He  consumed  the  provi- 
sions of  the  natives,  plundered  them, 
and  forced  them  to  carry  his  baggage. 
The  Indians  fled,  and  he  made  tne 
women  carry  the  burdens.  The  greater 
part  died  of  hunger,  and  the  captain 
could  not  advance  as  he  had  no  carriers. 
He  returned,  and  the  captaincy  was 
givttA  to  his  wghewm    Alpnap  Paoheeo 
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Nero  was  not  more  eruol  than  he  was. 
He  adyanced  into  a  peaceful  provinee 
called  Chetemai,  and  althoue^h  the  na- 
tiTes  were  peaceable  he  plundered  them 
uid  eat  up  their  provisions.  The  In- 
dians fled  to  the  forests,  and  when  one 
was  captured  he  was  ?iven  to  be  worried 
by  the  dogs.  The  Indians  abandoned 
their  fields  and  died  «f  hunger.  I  say 
idl,  for  thwe  were  villages  of  five  hun« 
dred  and  a  thousand  houses  where  at 

S resent  there  is  not  more  than  a  hun- 
red.  The  captain  exercised  his  cruelties 
in  nerson ;  he  killed  many  with  a  little 
cluD ;  and  when  he  killed  them  his  ex- 
presssion  was,  'I  have  given  it  well.' 
He  cut  off  the  breasts  of  the  women, 
and  the  hands,  noses,  and  ears  of  the 
men.  He  had  calabashes  to  the  feet  of 
the  women,  and  threw  them  into  the 
water,  drowning  them  as  a  pastime.  He 
committed  other  horrible  cruelties,  which 
I  will  not  relate,  lest  I  be  tedious ;  in 
short,  he  ruined  all  the  province.  As  a 
reward  for  these  cruelties  be  was  sent 
into  the  province  he  had  devastated, 
and  the  best  Indians  that  remained  were 
g^ven  to  him.  He  did  not  even  receive  a 
reprimand.  Such  is  the  way  justice  is 
rendered  in  this  country." 

This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  number- 
less instances  of  the  most  wanton  and 
heartless  cruelty  that  might  be  quoted^ 
and  unfortunately  the^  were  not  ex- 
ceptional cases.  The  utflnence  of  the 
pnests  was  less  mischieyous  than  that 
of  the  conquerors;  they  only  waged 
war  npon  the  national  traditions,  and 
were  satisfied  with  the  destruction  of 
every  thing  which  recalled  the  memory 
of  the  past.  It  must  also  be  admitted 
that  while  many  of  them  were  very  ob- 
jectionable characters^  their  reputation 
was  deservedly  far  superior  to  that  of 
their  suocessors  of  the  present  day«  and 
not  a  fewj  of  whom  Las  Casas  is  a  noble 
specimen,  were  men  of  sincere  and 
ayailing  humanity.  These  men  became 
the  natural  protectors  of  the  Indians, 
and  stood  to  them  in  the  relation  of  their 
ancient  chiefs,  and  became  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  conquered  race ;  and  as 
their  consequence  and  emoluments  de- 
pended on  the  number  of  their  pa- 
rishioners, they  exerted  a  salutary 
influence  in  controlling  the  rapaci^ 
of  the  conquerors.  This  good,  how- 
eyer,  was  accomplished  at  a  nigh  price : 
to  the  national  and  political  prostra- 
tion, induced  by  the  conquerors,  the 
clergy  superadded  inteileetual  degra- 
dation, or  at  all  events  infused  no  acti- 
vity  and  gave  do  vwtxm  for  exertion. 


At  the  present  day  the  Inaians  of 
Yucatan,  although  sufficiently  de- 
graded, are  upon  the  whole  in  a  better 
condition  than  their  brethren  in  most 
parts  of  America ;  the  country  is 
peaceful,  and  although  in  a  condition 
similar  to  that  of  the  serfs  of  Russia, 
they  are  mildly  treated  ;  and  by  a 
strange  inconsistency  they  are  free 
electors  of  the  republic  of  Yucatan. 
In  Yucatan,  however,  the  democratic 
principle  is  in  safe  keeping,  and  uni- 
versal suffrage  has  been  divested  of  all 
its  turbulence ;  the  electors  on  a  ha- 
cienda or  estate  are  merely  so  many 
yotes  of  the  proprietor.  The  work- 
ing of  the  democratic  principle  in  this 
real  native  American  party,  as  Mr. 
Stephens  calls  it,  is  very  simple : — 

*'  All  they  have  to  do  is,  to  put  into  a 
box  a  bit  of  paper,  given  to  them  by  the 
master  or  mi^or  dome,  for  which  they 
are  to  have  a  holiday.  The  only  danger 
is,  that  in  the  confusion  of  greeting  ac- 
quaintances, they  may  get  their  papers 
changed.  When  this  hi^pens,  they  are 
almost  invariably  found  soon  after  com- 
mitting some  offence  against  hacienda 
disciphne,  for  which  these  independent 
electors  are  pretty  sure  to  get  flogged 
by  the  major  domu." 

Although  possessing  abundance  of 
theoretical  freedom,  tiie  condition  of 
the  Indians  is  sufficiently  degraded,  both 
by  slavery  and  superstition.  The  f^ee 
electors  are  attached  to  the  soil,  and 
can  be  flogged  with  as  little  ceremony 
as  negroes  on  a  plantation  in  Carolina; 
but  happily  this  discipline  is  used  with 
mildness  in  Yucatan.  This,  however, 
results  from  the  utter  and  complete 
degradation  of  this  now  timid  people, 
as  the  following  anecdote  given  by  Mr. 
Stephens  will  |Mrove— 

**  The  eura  related  to  us  a  fact  that 
indicates  to  us  an  abasement  of  charac- 
ter perhaps  never  found  in  any  other 
people,  in  a  village  not  far  distant, 
they  have  a  scenic  representation  called 
Shtol.  The  scene  is  laid  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest.  The  Indians  of  the  vil- 
lage Ratner  witiun  a  large  place  enclosed 
by  p^es,  and  are  supposed  to  be  brought 
there  by  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards. 
An  old  man  rises  and  exhorts  them  to 
defend  their  country,  if  need  be  to  die 
for  it.  The  Indians  are  roused,  but  in 
the  midst  of  his  exhortations,  a  stranger 
enters  in  the  dress  of  a  Spaniard,  and 
armed  with  a  musket.  The  sight  of  the 
stranger  throws  them  all  into  conster 
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natimi ;  he  fires  his  mnslcet  and  they 
fall  to  the  ground.  He  binds  the  chief, 
carries  him  off  captive,  and  Ihe  play  is 
ended,"— Vol.  i.  p.  146. 

Occasionally  indications  of  better 
things  may  be  detected^  which  are 
pleasing  as  evidences  that  the  condi- 
tion of  this  unfortunate  race  Is  not 
hopeless,  but  that  under  good  institu* 
tions  they  might  yet  be  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  an  industrious  and  improving 
people.  The  following  exaiDple  shows 
that  the  Indiana  can  value  indepen- 
dence ;  and  is  also  curious,  as  the  mode 
in  which  land  is  held  in  the  present 
instance  is  the  same  as  that  which 
prevailed  throughout  America  before 
the  conquest,  and  it  is  not  improbablp 
that  the  little  community  inherit  the 
lands  which  their  fathers  cultivated 
generations  before  the  days  of  Cortes 
or  Montejo : — 

'*  It  seemed  strange  that  any  com- 
munity should  be  willing  to  live  where 
this  article  of  primary  necessity  (water) 
was  so  difficult  to  be  obtained  ;  and  we 
asked  them  why  did  they  not  break  up 
their  settlement  and  go  elsewhere  ? 
But  this  idea  seemed  never  to  have  oc- 
curred to  them ;  thev  said  their  fathers 
had  lived  there  ben)re  them,  and  the 
land  was  good  for  roilpas  (corn  fields). 
They  conuder  themselves  better  off  than 
in  the  vtilages^  where  the  people  are 
subject  to  certain  mmncipal  regulatibns 
and  duties,  or  those  on  the  haciendas, 
where^  they  would  be  under  the  control 
of  masters. 

**  Their  community  consists  of  a  hun- 
dred labradones  or  working! men  ;  their 
lands  are  held  and  wrought  in  common, 
and  the  products  are  shared  by  all. 
Their  food  is  prepared  at  one  hut,  and 
every  family  sends  for  its  portion,  which 
explained  a  singular  spectacle  we  had 
seen  on  our  arrival.  A  procession  of 
women  and  children,  each  carrying  an 
earthern  bowl  containing  a  quantity  of 
smoking  hot  broth,  all  coming  down  the 
same  road,  and  dispersing  among  the 
different  huts.  Evo^-  member  of  t-be 
community  down  to  the  smallest  pap- 
poose  contributed  in  turn  a  hog.  From 
our  ignorance  of  the  language,  and  the 
numl^r  of  other  more  pressing  matters 
claiming  our  attention,  we  could  not 
learn  all  the  details  of  their  internal 
economy ;  but  it  seems  to  approximate 
to  that  improved  state  of  association 
which  is  sometimes  heard  of  among  us ; 
and  as  theirs  has  existed  for  an  unknown 
length  of  time,  and  can  no  longer  be 
considered  thereby  ezperi^nental,  Owep 


and  FourHer  might  perhaps  tak«  lessons 
from  them  with  advantage.** — Vol.  U. 
p.  U. 

This  little  society  i«  b»  much  a  relic 
of  antiquity  aa  the  ediiieea  apound 
ity  and  exhibits  a  spedmen  of  the 
Indian  villagas  as  they  existed  from 
the  most  remote  period.  Zurita,  one 
of  the  best  Spanish  authorities»  arid 
who  wrote  soon  after  the  conquest, 
describes  the  little  communities  or 
calpuUis  of  the  Mexicans,  The  laofis 
of  the  calpuUi  belonged  to  the  com- 
munity, and  not  to  tb9  indi^^M^.^^^' 
had  only  a  life  interest  in  his  potion. 
No  stranger  was  admitted  into  a  cal- 
pulli,  lest  the  land  should  puss  from 
one  community  to  another.  The  ex- 
isting usage  described  by  Wfr.  Ste- 
phens, identical  with  the  ^ancient  onQ 
described  bv  Zurita,  is  valuable  as 
confirming  the  truth  of  the  sta,tements 
of  older  writers. 

Passing  from  the  relic  of  an  ancient 
Indian  community,  we  shall  qi^ote  from 
our  author  an  account  o£  one  who  is 
probably  the  descendant  of  some  Maya 
chief-^        •    . 

"  This  proprietor  Mrta  a  full-blooded 
Indian,  the  first  of  this  aiicient  but  de- 
graded race  whom  ive  had  seen  in  the 
position  of  land-owner  and  master.  He 
was  about  forty-five  years  old,  and 
highly  respeetablein  his  appearance  and 
manners.  He  bad  indented  the  lan4 
from  his  fathers^  did  not  know  how  long 
it  had  been  transmitted,  but  believed  it 
had  always  been  in  his  family.  The  In- 
dians on  the  ranchb  (farm)  were  his 
servants,  and  We  hiA  not  sfe^  in  any ' 
village  or  on  sxry  hacienda  men  of  bettor 
appearance  or  undcir  better  discipline. 
This  produced  on  my  mind  a  strone 
impression  that  indolent,  ignorant,  and 
deoased  as  the  race  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  strangers,  the  Indian  even 
now  is  not  incapable  of  fulfilling  the 
obligations  of  a  higher  station  than  that 
in  which  his  destinV  has  placed  hhn. 
It  is  not  true  that  he  is  onl^  fit  to  labour 
with  his  hands ;  he  has  witMn  him  that 
which  is  capable  of  directing  the  labour 
of  others.  And  as  this  Indian  master 
sat  on  the  terrace  with  his  dependants 
crouching  around  him,  I  could  imagine 
him  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
caciques,  who  once  reigned  in  the  city, 
the  ruins  of  which  were  his  inheritance. 
Involuntarily  we  treated  him  with  a 
respect  which  we  bad  never  shown  to 
an  Indian  before ;  but  perhi^s  we  were 
not  far  from  the  influence  of  feelings 
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wfaicU  govern  in  civUized  life ;  and  our 
respect  may  have  proceeded  from  the 
discovery  that  our  neiv  .acquaintance 
was  a  man  of  property,  possessed  not 
merely  of  acres  and  Indians  and  pro- 
ductive real  estate,  but  also  of  that 
great  desideratum  in  those  trying  times, 
ready  money ;  for  we  had  given  Alluno 
a  dollar  to  purcha^  eg^  with,  who 
objected  to  it  as  beine  too  large  a  coin 
to  be  available  on  the  rancho,  but  on 
his  return  informed  us  with  an  expres- 
sion of  surprise  that  his  master  had 
changed  it  tne  moment  it  was  offered  to 
hlm/^-Vol.  u.  p.  69. 

'  Unfortunately  the  clergy  of  Yucatan 
are  but  ill  adapted  to  raise  the  cha- 
racters of  their  people^  and  the  super- 
stitions into  which  the  Indians  are 
plunged  are  sufficiently  dark.  Their 
whole  religion  consists  in  ritual  ob- 
servancesf  dances  and  fireworks^  and 
contributions  to  their  priests.  Speak- 
ing of  the  great  fair  of  Jalacbo,  Mr. 
Stephens  remarks : — 

"  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  church 
was  not  uninterested  in  this  great 
gathering.  In  fact,  it  was  the  fete  of 
Santiago,  and  among  the  Indians  this 
fiesta  was  identified  with  the  fair.  The 
doors  of  the  church  were  constantly 
thrown  open,  the  interior  was  thronged 
with  Indians,  and  a  crowd  continually 
pressing  to  the  altars.  In  the  doorway 
was  a  laree  table  covered  with  candles 
and  small  figures  of  arms  and  legs  in 
wax,  which  the  Indians  purchas^  as 
they  entered  at  a  medio  a  piece  for 
offering  to  the  saint.  Near  the  altar, 
on  the  left,  sat  an  unshaved  roinistro 
with  a  table  before  him,  on  which  was 
a  silver  waiter,  covered  with  medios, 
reales,  and  two  shilling  pieces,  showing 
to  the  backward  what  others  had  done, 
and  inviting  iJbem  to  do  the  same.  The 
candles  purchased  at  the  door  had  been 
duly  blessed ;  and  as  the  Indians  went 
up  with  them,  a  strapping  negro,  with 
linen  particularly  dirty,  received  and 
liffbted  them  at  one  ourning  on  the 
altar,  whence,  with  his  black  hands, 
he  pushed  them  on  to  a  rusty  white 
assistant,  who  arranged  them  upon  a 
table,  and  even  before  the  backs  of  the 
offerers  were  turned,  puffed  out  the 
light,  and  took  the  candles  to  be  smoothed 
over  and  re-sold  at  the  door  for  another 
medio  each. 

"  High  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd, 
catching  the  eye  on  first  entering  the 
church,  was  the  figure  of  St.  Jago  or 
St.  James  on  horseback,  holv  in  the 
eyes  of  all  who  saw  it,  famed  for  its 
power  of  working  miracles,  healing  the 
Vol.  XXII.— 128. 


sick,  curing  fever  and  ague,  insuring 
the  prospective  parents  of  a  boy  or  girl 
as  desired,  bringing  back  a  lost  cow  or 
goat,  healing  the  cut  of  a  machite,  or 
relieving  from  any  other  calamity  in- 
cident to  an  Indian's  lot.  The  fore 
feet  of  the  horse  were  raised  in  the  air ; 
and  the  saint  wore  a  black  cocked  hat 
with  a  broad  c'old  band,  a  short  mantio 
of  scarlet  velvet  having  broad  gold 
lacing  round  the  cape  and  skirts,  green 
velvet  trowsers  witn  a  wide  gold  stripe 
down  the  sides,  with  hoots  and  spur^. 
All  the  time  I  stood  tliere,  and  every 
time  I  went  to  the  church,  men,  women, 
and  children  were  pressing  forward, 
struggling  with  each  other  to  kiss  the 
foot  of  the  saint.  The  simple  Indian, 
as  the  first  act  of  devotion,  led  up  his 
whole  family  to  this  act  of  obeisance. 
The  mother  lifted  up  her  suckling  child, 
and  pressed  its  lips  warm  from  her 
breast  against  the  foot  of  the  bedizened 
statute. '^— Vol.  i.  p.  191. 

Such  heathenism  is  not  unknown 
in  even  modern  Europe :  not  to  come 
too  near  home  we  may  state^  that  a 
few  years  ago,  it  may  be  the  case  still 
for  aught  we  know,  St.  Antonio  held 
the  rank  of  a  lieutenant-general  in  the 
Portuguese  army,  and  the  clergy  re- 
ceived his  salary  every  quarter-day 
when  the  ordinary  officers  were  pAid. 

*'Next  day  was  Sunday,  and  there 
was  a  grand  mass  in  procession  of  the 
saint  to  the  bull-ring,  aancing  and  much 
intoxication.  It  is  a  shocking  reflection 
in  this  matter  that  the  brutal  amuse- 
ment of  the  bull-ring  was  sanctioned  by  a 
religious  procession,  much  in  the  manner 
that  the  Circensian  jg^ames  of  old  Rome 
were  opened  by  sacrifices,  and  partook, 
if  one  mav  be  permitted  such  a  phrase, 
of  a  reliffious  nature.  The  church  was 
thronged  for  grand  mass ;  candles  were 
burned,  and  offerings  made  to  the  amount 
of  manv  medios,  and  at  nine  o'clock  the 
bells  tolled  for  the  procession,  the  crown- 
ing scene  of  the  fiesta.  The  church 
was  emptied  of  its  votaries,  and  the 
plaza  was  alive  with  people  hurrying  to 
take  a  place  in  the  procession,  or  to  see 
it  pass.  I  clambered  up  into  the  Clara 
de  Toros,  and  had  a  whole  box  to 
myself. 

**  The  space  along  the  side  of  the  bull- 
ring was  thronged;  and  first  came  a 
long  procession  of  Indians  with  lighted 
candles ;  then  the  ministro  with  the 
large  silver  salver  and  money  upon  it, 
presenting  it  on  either  side  to  recttve 
additional  offerings.  As  it  passed,  a 
woman. walked  up  and  put  upon  it  two 
re^es,^robftbly  •&  she  hwi.  Then  name,  ^ 
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borne  on  a  barrow  above  the  heads  of 
the  crowd,  the  figure  which  had  at* 
tracted    so    much   veneration   in   the 
church,  St.  'Jago  on  horseback  with  his 
scarlet   and    embroidered    mantle  and 
green  velvet  pantaloons  bordered  with 
gold.     This  was  followed  by  the  cura,  a 
fat,  yellow-looking,  half-breed,  with  his 
two  dirty.faced  assistants.       Directly 
under  me  the  procession  stopped,  and 
the  priests,  turning  toward  the  figure 
of  the  saint,  set  up  a  chant.    This  over, 
the  figure  moved  on,  and  stopping  from 
time  to  time,  continued  to  work  its  way 
round  the  church,  until  finally  it  was  re- 
stored to  its  place  on  the  altar.     So 
ended  the  fair  of  Jalacho  and  the  fete 
of  St.  Jago,  the  second  which  I  had 
seen  since  my  arrival  in  this  country, 
and  both  exhibiting  the  powerful  influ- 
ence  of  the  ceremonials  of  the  church 
over  the  minds  of  the  Indians.  Through- 
out the  state  this  class  of  the  inhabi- 
tants pays  annually  a  tax  of  twelve 
reales  a  head  for  the  support  of  the 
cura  ;  and  it  was  said  on  the  ground 
that  the  Indians  at  this  fiesta  had  paid 
eight  hundred  dollars  for  salves,   five 
hundred  for  aves,  and  six  hundred  for 
masses,  which  if  true  was  an  enormous 
sum  out  of  Uieir  small  earnings."— Vol. 
i.  p.  209. 

Sucb  18  tbe  mingled  paganism  wA 
extoVtion  common  over  SpaiuBh  Ame* 
rica  and  Brazil  for  tbe  benefit  of  a 
set  of  priests,  perhaps  the  most  de- 
praved on  the  mce  of  tbe  earth.  As 
far  as  our  knowledge  extends*  we  con- 
fess we  met  witb  nothing  so  bad  in 
Ava,  Thibet,  Siam,'or  otber  Buddhist 
countries.  It  is  'unfortunately  too 
true  that  the  intellectual  culture  of  a 
nation  often  advances  faster  than 
moral  and  social  improvement.  And 
thus  we  have  the  Jesuits^  aided  by  a 
powerful  governm^it,  employed  in 
forcing  similar  superstitions  on  the 
people  of  Polynesia.  To  conclude  with 


expressing  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Ste« 
phens*  work,  we  think  it  is  of  superior 
archsBological  value  to    his  previous 
work  on  Central  America.     He  was 
obviously  better  prepared  for  a  sub^ 
ject,  which  in  his  previous  journey 
came  upon  him    by  surprise.      His 
speculations  and  opinions  on  American 
antiquities  are  moderate  and  judicious ; 
but  his  reading,  however,  on  Spanish 
American  history   is    obviously    far 
ftom  being  extensive ;  but  it  saves  us 
fk-om  all    display  of  idle  erudition, 
while  on  tbe  other  hand  it  deprives  us 
of  many    illustrations    which   could 
throw  light  upon  his  inquiries.      If 
the  author  has  had  abundant  facilities 
from  the  quiet  state  of  the  country, 
one  the  most  peaceful  of  the  Spanish 
American    states,    this   circumstance 
has  deprived  his  narrative  of  the  ex- 
dtine  personal  adventures  with  which 
his  first  work  abonnds.     The  hospi- 
tality of  the  better  classes  in  Yucatan, 
and  the  timid  and  subdued  characters 
of  the  Indian  peasantry,  rendered  tra- 
velling safe.     It  is  pleasant  to  look  on 
one  corner  in  tropical  America*  where 
murders  are  unknown  and  property 
safe,  and  its  quet  Indian  labourers  so 
different  from  the  gentlemanly-look* 
ing  cat-throat  peasantry   of  Buenos 
Ayres,   or   the    vulgar   banditti   of 
Central  America.     In  the  latter  coma* 
try^-a  war  of  races  seems  to  have 
commenced — thejndians  and  clergy  on 
one  side,  and  the  educated  of  Spanish 
descent  on  tbe  other :  in  Yucatan  this 
process  has  not  b^;un.     In  this  point 
of  view  we  find  much  valuable  infor« 
mation   scattered  through  Mr,    Ste« 
phens*  work,  and  we  hope  its  recep- 
tion will  be  such  as  to  encourage  hin& 
and  his  friend,  Mr.   Catherwoed,  to 
undertake  a  third  teur  in  quest  of 
rained  cities. 
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"  The  world's  my  filbert,  which  with  my  crackers  I  will  open/' 

Snakspeare, 

**  The  priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat, 
And  the  lawyer  beknaves  the  divine ; 
And  the  statesman,  because  he*s  so  great. 

Thinks  his  trade's  as  honest  as  mine."  ^ 

Beggar'B  Opwa, 

"  Hard  texts  are  fih^s  (I  will  not  call  them  cheaters,) 
IVhose  shells  do  keep  their  kernels  from  the  eaters  ; 
Open  the  shells,  and  you  shall  have  the  meat ; 
They  here  are  brought  for  you  to  crack  and  eat." 

John  JBuxyan, 


t> 


A  NOT  FOB  THK  <' BELOES. 


Efxby  one  knows  that  men  in  masses, 
whether  the  same  be  called  boards, 
committees,  aggregate,  or  repeal  meet- 
ings, will  be  capable  of  atrocities  and 
iniquities,  to  which,  as  individuals, 
their  natures  would  be  fairly  repug- 
nant. The  irresponsibility  of  a  num- 
ber is  felt  by  every  member,  and  Cur- 
ran  was  not  far  ^ong  when  he  said, 
a  **  corporation  was  a  thing  that  had 
neither  a  body  to  be  kicked,  nor  a  soul 
to  be  damned." 

It  b,  indeed,  a  melancholy  fact,  that 
nations  partake  much  more  frequently 
of  the  bad  than  the  good  features  of 
the  individuals  composing  them,  and  it 
requires  no  small  amount  of  virtue  to 
flavour  the  great  cauldron  of  a  people, 
and  make  its  incense  rise  gratefully  to 
heaven.  For  this  reason,  we  are  ever 
ready  to  accept  with  enthusiasm,  anv 
thing  like  a  national  tribute  to  high 
principle  and  honour.  Such  glorious 
bursts  are  a  source  of  pride  to  human 
nature  itself,  and  we  hail  with  accla- 
mation these  evidences  of  exalted  feel- 
ing, which  make  men  "  come  nearer 
to  the  gods.'*  The  greater  the  sacri- 
fice to  selfish  interests  and  prejudices, 
the  more  do  we  prize  the  effort.  Think 
for  a  moment  what  a  sensation  of  sur- 
prise and  admiration,  wonderment, 
awe,  and  approbation  it  would  excite 
throughout  Europe,  if  by  the  next  ar- 
rival &om  Boston,  came  the  news  that 
''the  Americans  had  determined  to 
pay  their  debts  1"  That  at  some  great 
congress  of  the  States,  resolutions  were 
carried  to  the  effeot,  <^that  roguery 


and  cheating  will  occasionally  lower  a 
people  in  the  estimation  of  others,  and 
that  the  indulgences  of  such  national 
practices  may  be,  in  the  end,  prejudi- 
cial to  national  honour  ;"  /'  that  ho- 
nesty, if  not  the  best,  may  be  good 
policy,  even  in  a  go-a-head  state  of 
society  ;"  **  that  smart  men,  how- 
ever a  source  of  well-founded  pride 
to  a  people,  are  now  and  then  in- 
convenient from  the  very  excess  of 
their  smartness ;"  '<  that  seeing  these 
things,  and  feeling  all  the  unhappy 
results  which  mistrust  and  suspicion 
by  foreign  countries  must  bring  upon 
their  commerce,  they  have  determined 
to  pay  something  in  the  pound,  and 
go  a-head  once  more."  I  am  sure 
that  such  an  announcement  would  be 
hailed  with  illuminations  from  Ham- 
burg to  Leghorn.  American  citizens 
would  be  cheered  wherever  they  were 
found;  pumpkin  pie  would  figure 
at  royal  tables,  and  twist  and  cocktail 
be  handed  round  with  the  coffee  ;  our 
exquisites  would  take  to  chewing  and 
its  consequences ;  and  our  belles,  ba^ 
nishing  Hossini  and  Donizetti,  would 
make  the  air  vocal  with  the  sweet 
sounds  of  Yankee  Doodle.  One  can- 
not at  a  moment  contemplate  what  ex- 
cesses our  enthusiasm  might  not  carry 
us  to ;  and  I  should  not  wonder  in  the 
least  if  some  great  publisher  of  re 
Apectable  standing,  like  Messrs.  Long- 
man, might  not  start  a  pirated  reprint 
of  the  New  York  Herald. 

Let  me  now  go  back  and  explain,  if 
mv  excitement  will  permit  me,  how 
I  have  been  led  into  such  extravagant 
imaginings,    I  have  alrea4y  remar]M4 
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that  nations  seldom  gave  evidence  of 
noble  bursts  of  feeling  ;  still  more 
rarely,  I  regret  to  say,  do  they  evmce 
any  sorrow  for  past  misconduct — any 
penitence  for  by-gone  evil. 

This  would  be  indeed  the  severest 
ordeal  of  a  people's  greatness ;  this,  the 
brightest  evidence  of  national  purity. 
Happy  am  1  to  say  such  an  instance  is 
before  us  ;  proud  am  I  to  be  the  man 
to  direct  public  attention  to  the  fact. 
The  following  paragraph  I  copy  ver- 
batim from  "  The  Times  "  of  the  4th 
inst. : — 

«*  On  the  I8th  of  June,  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  a  black  flag 
was  hoisted  by  the  Belgians  at  the  top 
of  the  monument  erected  on  the  field 
where  the  battle  was  fought." 

A  black  flag,  the  emblem  of  mourn- 
ing, the  device  of  sorrow  and  regret, 
waves  over  the  field  of  Waterloo  1  Not 
placed  there  by  vanquished  France, 
whose  legions  fought  with  all  their 
chivalry;  not  hoisted  by  the  proud 
Gaul,  on  the  plain  where  in  defeat  he 
bit  the  dust;  but  in  penitence  of  heart, 
in  deep  sorrow  and  contrition,  by  the 
Belgians  who  ran— by  the  people  who 
fled— by  the  soldiers  who  broke  their 
ranks  and  escaped  in  terror. 

What  a  noble  Self-abasement  is  this ; 
how  beautifully  touching  such  an  in- 
stance of  a  people's  sorrow,  and  how 
affecting  to  think,  that  while  in  the 
halls    of     Apsley-house,    the    heroes 
were  met  together  to  commemorate 
the  glorious  day,  when  they  so  nobly 
sustained  their  country's  honour,  an- 
other  nation  should  be  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  in  all  the  trappings  of  woe, 
mourning  over  the  era  of  their  shame, 
and  sorrowing  over  their  degradation. 
Oh,  if  a  great  people  in  all  the  ma- 
jesty of  their  power,  in  all  their  might 
of  intellect,  strength,  and  riches,  be 
an  object  of  solemn  awe  and  wonder, 
what  shall  we  say  of  one  whose  virtues 
partake  of  the  humble  features  of  every- 
day life,  whose  sacrifice  is  the  tearful 
offering  of  their  own  regrets  ?_* 

Mr.  O'Conuell  may  declaim,  and 
pronounce  his  eight  millions  the  finest 
peasantry  in  the  world — he  may  extol 
their  virtues  from  Cork  to  Carrick- 
fergus — ^he  may  ring  the  changes  over 
their  loyalty,  their  bravery,  and  their 
patriot'ism ;  but  when  eulogizing  the 
-•en  who  assure  him  <Uhey  are  ready 


to  die  for  their  country,"  let  him  blush 
to  think  of  the  people  who  can  "  cry  " 
for  theurs. 


A  NUT  FOR  WOKKHOUSE  CHAPLAINS. 

The  bane  and  antidote  of  England  is 
her  immense  manufacturing  power-«- 
the  faculty  that  enables  her  to  inundate 
the  whole  habitable  globe  with  the 
products  of  her  industry,  is  at  once 
the  source  of  her  prosperity  and  po- 
verty—her millionaire  mill-owners  and 
her  impoverished  thousands.     Never 
was  the  skill  of  machinery  pushed  to 
the  same  wonderful  extent—never  the 
results  of  mechanical  invention  so  as- 
toundingly  developed.     These  are  but 
the  presiding  genii  over  the  wonder- 
working slaves  of  their  creative  powers, 
and  the  child  is  the  volition  that  gives 
impulse  to  the  giant  force  of  a  mighty 
engine.  Subdivison  of  labour,  carried 
to  an  extent  almost  incredible,  has  faci- 
litated despatch,  and  induced  a  higher 
degree  of  excellence  in  every  branch 
of   mechanism— human    ingenuity  is 
racked,  chemical  analysis  investigated, 
mathematical  research  explored — and 
all,  that  Mr.  Binns,  of  Birmingham, 
may  make  thirteen  rainnikin  pins — 
while  Mr.  Sims,  of  Stockport,  has  been 
making  but  twelve.     Let  him  but  suc- 
ceed in  this,  and  straightway  his  in- 
come is  quadrupled— his  eldest  son  is 
member  for  a  manufacturing  borough, 
his  second  is  a  comet  in  the   Life 
Guards— his  daughter,  with  a  fortune 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  is 
married  to  the  heir  of  a  marquisate — 
and  his  wife,  soaring  above  the  murky 
atmosphere  of  the  factory,  breathes  the 
purer  air  of  western  London,  and  ad- 
vertises her  soirees  in  the  Momir^  Post, 
The  pursuit  of  wealth  is  now  the  grand 
characteristic  of  our  age  and  country ; 
and  the  headlong  race  of  money-get- 
ting, seems  the  great  feature  of  the  day. 
To  this  end  the  thundering  steamer 
ploughs  the  white-crested  wave  of  the 
broad  Atlantic— to  this  end  the  clat- 
tering locomotive  darts  through  the 
air  at  sixty  miles  the  hour — for  this, 
the  thousand  hammers  of  the  foundry, 
the  ten  thousand  wheels  of  the  factory 
are  at  work — and  man,  toiling  like  a 
galley  slave,  scarce  takes  time  to  breathe 
m  his  mad  career,  as  with  straining 
eyeballs  and  outstretched  hands,  he 
follows  in  the  pursuit  of  lucre. 
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Now>  men  are  imitative  creatures, 
and  strange  enough  too,  they  are  often- 
times disposed  from  the  indulgence  of 
the  faculty  to  copy  things  and  adapt 
them  to  purposes  very  foreign  to  their 
original  destination.  This  manufactur- 
ing speedy  this  steeple-chase  of  printed 
calico  and  Paisley  wear,  is  all  very 
well  while  it  is  limited  to  the  districts 
where  it  began.  That  two  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  white  cotton 
nightcaps,  with  a  blue  tassel  on  every 
one  of  them,  can  be  made  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  at  Messrs.  Twist  and 
Tredlem's  factory,  is  a  very  gratifying 
fact,  particularly  to  all  who  indulge  in 
ornamental  head-gear — but  we  see  no 
reason  for  carrying  this  dispatch  into 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  insisting 
that  every  nod  of  the  woolsack  is  to 
decide  a  suit  at  law.  Yet  have  the 
lawyer  and  the  physician  both  adopted 
the  impetuous  practices  of  the  manu- 
facturing world,  and  haste,  red  haste ! 
is  now  the  cry. 

Lord  Brougham  6  Chancery  practice 
was  only  to  be  equalled  by  one  of 
Lord  Waterford*s  steeple-chases.  He 
took  all  before  him  in  a  fly — he  rode 
straight,  plenty  of  neck,  baulked  no- 
thing— up  leap  or  down  leap,  sunk 
fence  or  double  ditch,  post  and  rail, 
or  quickset,  stone  wall,  or  clay  bank, 
all  one  to  him — go  it  he  would.  Others 
might  deny  his  judgment ;  he  wanted 
to  get  over  the  ground,  and  that  he 
did  do. 

The  west-end  physician,  in  the  same 
way,  visits  his  fifty  patients  daily,  walks 
his  hospital,  delivers  a  lecture  to  old 
ladies  about  some  '* curious  provision'* 
of  nature  in  the  palm  of  the  human 
hand  (for  fee-taking) ;  and  devoting 
something  like  three  minutes  and 
twelve  seconds  to  each  sick  man*s 
case,  pockets  some  twenty  thousand 
per  annum  by  his  dispatch. 

Speed  is  now  the  eldoradon.  Jelly 
is  advertised  to  be  made  in  a  mi- 
nute, butter  in  five,  soup  seasoned  and 
salted  in  three  seconds  of  time.  Even 
the  Quakers,  bless  their  quiet  hearts, 
couldn't  escape  the  contagion,  and  ac- 
tually began  to  walk  and  talk  with 
some  faint  resemblance  to  ordinary 
mortals.  The  church  alone  main- 
tained the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  and 
moved  not  in  the  wild  career  of  the 
whirlwind  world  about  it.  Such  was 
my  gratulation,  when  my  eye  fell  upon 
the  following  passage  of  the  Times. 


Need  I  say  with  what  a  heavy  heart 
I  read  it.  It  is  Mr.  Rushton^  who 
speaks : — 

**  In  the  month  of  December,  1841,  he 
heard  that  a  man  had  been  found  dead 
in  the  streets  of  Liverpool ;  that  all  the 
property  he  possessed  had  been  taken 
from  his  person,  and  that  an  attempt  to 
trace  his  identity  had  been  made  in  vain. 
He  was  taken  to  the  usual  repository  for 
the  dead,  where  an  inquest  had  been 
held  upon  him,  and  from  the  *dead 
house,'  as  it  was  called,  he  was  removed 
to  the  workhouse  burial-ground.  The 
man  who  drove  the  hearse  on  the  occa- 
sion was  verv  old,  and  not  very  capable 
of  giving  evidence.  His  attendant  was 
an  idiot.  It  had  been  represented  to 
Mr.  Hodgson  and  himself  that  the  dead 
man  had  been  taken  in  the  clothes  in 
which  he  died  and  put  into  a  coffin  which 
was  too  small  for  him  ;  that  a  shroud 
was  put  over  him  ;  that  the  lid  of  the 
coffin  would  not  go  down ;  and  that  he 
was  taken  from  the  deadhouse  and  bu- 
ried in  the  parochial  ground,  no  funeral 
rites  having  been  performed  on  the  occa- 
sion. It  had  also  been  communicated 
to  Mr.  Hodg;son  and  himself  that  after 
two  days  the  clergyman  who  was  in- 
structca  to  perform  those  rites  over  the 
paupers,  came  and  performed  one  ser- 
vice  for  the  dead  over  all  the  paupers 
who  had  been  buried  in  the  intermediate 
time." 

Now,  without  stopping  to  criticise 
the  workhouse  equipage,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  driven  by  a  man  too  old 
to  speak,  with  an  idiot  for  his  compa- 
nion ;  nor  even  to  advert  to  the  scant 
ceremony  of  burying  a  man  in  his 
daily  dress,  and  in  a  cofBn  that  would 
not  close  on  him.  What  shall  we  say  of 
the  *'  patent  parson  power  "  that  buries 
paupers  in  detachments,  and  reads  the 
service  over  platdons  of  dead?  The 
reverend  chaplain  feeling  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  life,  and  knowing  how 
frail  is  our  tie  to  existence,  waits 
in  the  perfect  conviction  of  a  large 
party,  before  he  condescends  to  appear. 
Knowing  that  dead  men  tell  no  tales, 
he  surmises  also,  that  they  don't  run 
away,  and  so  he  says  to  himself — these 
people  are  not  pressed  for  time,  they'll 
be  here  when  I  come  again — it  is  a 
sickly  season  and  we'll  have  a  field-day 
on  Saturday.  Cheap  soup  for  the 
poor,  says  Mrs,  Fry.  Cheap  justice, 
says  O'Connell.  Cheap  clothing,  says 
a  tailor,  who  makes  new  clothes  firom 
old,  with  a  machine  called  a  devil— 
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but  cheap  burial  Is  the  boaAt  of  the 
Liverpool  chaplain,  and  he  is  the  most 
original  among  them. 

▲   NUT   roa   THE   *^  HOUSE.** 

I  HAVE  long  been  of  opinion^  that  a 
man  may  attain  to  a  very  respectable 
knowledge  of  Chinese  ceremonies  and 
etiquette  before  he  can  learn  one  half 
the  usages  of  the  honourable  house. 
Seldom  does  a  debate  go  forward  with- 
out  some  absurd  interruption  taking 
place  in  a  mere  matter  of  form.  Now 
It  is  a  cry  of  "  order,  order,"  to  some 
gentleman  who  is  subsequently  disco- 
vered not  to  have  been  in  the  least 
disorderly,  but  whom  the  attack  has 
so  completely  dumfoundered,  that  he 
loses  his  speech  and  his  self-possessiosy 
and  sits  down  in  confusion,  to  be 
sneered  at  in  the  morning  papers,  and 
hooted  by  his  constituents  when  he 
goes  home. 

Now  some  gifted  scion  of  aristo- 
cracy makes  an  essay  in  braying  and 
cock-crowing,  both  permitted  by  pri- 
vilege, and  overwhelms  the  speaker 
with  the  uproar.  Now  it  is  that  into- 
lerable nuisance,  old  Hume,  shouting 
out,  "  divide,"  or  "  adjourn,*'  or  it  is 
Colonel  Sibthorpe  who  counts  the 
house.  These  ridictdous  privileges  of 
members  to  interfere  with  the  current 
of  public  business,  because  they  may 
be  sleepy  or  stupid  themselves,  are 
really  intolerable,  besides  being  so 
numerous  that  the  first  -dozen  years 
of  a  parliamentary  life  will  scarcely 
teach  a  man  a  tithe  of  them.  But  of 
all  these  **  rules  of  the  house,'*  the 
most  unj  ust  and  tyrannical  is  that  which 
compels  a  man  to  put  up  with  any 
impertinence  because  he  has  already 
spoken.  It  would  seem  as  if  each 
honourable  member  "  went  down  ** 
with  a  single  ball  cartridge  in  his 
pouch,  which,  when  fired,  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  was  to  go  home  and 
'wait  for  another  distribution  of  am- 
munition, for  by  remaining  he  only  ran 
the  risk  of  being  riddled  without  any 
power  to  return  the  fire. 

A  case  of  this  kind  happened  a  few 
evenings  since: — A  Mr.  Blewitt — I 
suppose  the  composer — made  a  very 
absurd  motion,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  inquire  "  what  office  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  held  in  the  present  go- 
yernment,  and  whether  he  was,  or  was 
not,  a  member  of  the  cabinet.**  With- 


out referring  the  learned  gentleman  to 
a  certain  erudite  volume,  called  the 
Yearly  Almanack  and  Directory^  Sir 
Robert  Peel  proceeded  to  explain  the 
duke's  position.  He  eulogised,  aa  who 
would  not,  his  grace*8  sagacity  and  lus 
wisdom  ;  the  importance  of  his  public 
services,  and  the  great  value  the  mi- 
nisters, his  confreres^  set  upon  a  judg- 
ment which,  m  a  long  life,  had  so 
seldom  been  found  mistaken ;  and  then 
he  concluded  by  quoting  from  one  of 
the  duke's  recent  replies  to  some  se- 
cretary or  other,  who  addressed  him 
on  a  matter  foreign  to  his  department ; 
**  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  in  the 
present  day  who  did  not  meddle  in 
affairs  over  which  Hhey  have  no  con- 
trol"— "  a  piece  of  counsel,*'  quoth 
Sir  Robert,  "  I  would  strenuously 
advise  the  honourable  member  to  appljr 
to  his  own  case.** 

Now  we  have  already  said  that  w« 
think   Blewitt — though  an  admirable 
musician — seems  to  be  a  very  silly  man. 
Still  if  he  really  did  not  know  what 
the  duke  represented  in  her  nu\jesty*i 
government — if  he  really  were  igno« 
rant  of  what  functions  he  exercised* 
the  information  might  have  been  af- 
forded him  without  a  retort  like  this. 
In  the  first  place,  his  query,  if  a  foolishj 
was  at  least  a  civil  one ;  and  in  the 
second,  it  was  his  duty  to  understand 
a  matter  of  this  nature :  it  therefore 
came  under  his  control,  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert's application  of  the  quotation  was 
perfectly   uncalled-for.      Well,   what 
followed  ?     Mr.  Blewitt  rose  in  wrath 
to  reply,  when  the  house  called  out* 
**  spoke,    spoke,"   and    Blewitt    was 
muzzled,  the  moral  of  which  is  sim- 
ply this : — you  ask  a  question  in  the 
house,  and  the  individual  addressed 
has  a  right  to  insult  you,  you  having 
no  power  of  rejoinder,  under  the  eti* 
quette  of  "  spoke.'*     Any  flippancy 
may  overturn  a  man  at  this  rate  ;  and 
the  words  "  loud  laughter,**  printed 
in  italics  in  **  The  Chronicle,"  is  sure 
to  renew  the  emotion  at  every  break- 
fast table  the  morning  after. 

Now  I  am  sorry  forBlewitt^  and 
think  he  was  badly  treated. 


A    NUT   FOa   ''LAW  KEFORH. 
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Of  all  the  institutions  of  England  there 
is  scarcely  one  more  lauded,  and  more 
misunderstood,  than  trial  by  jury.  At 
first  blush^  nothing  can  seem  fairer  and 
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leu  objectionable  than  the  nnbiassed* 
decision  of  twelve  honest  men^  sworn 
to  do  justice.    Thej  bear  patiently  the 
evidence  on  both  sides,  and  in  addition 
to  the  light  .derivable  from  their  own 
intelligence,  they  have  the  directing 
charge  of  the  judge,  who  tells  them 
wherein  the  question  for  their  decision 
lies,  what  are  the  circumstances  of 
which  they  are  to  take  cognizance^ 
and  by  what  features  of  the  case  their 
verdict  is  to  be  guided.     Yet  look 
at  the  working  of  this  much-boasted 
privilege.     One  jury  brings  in  a  ver- 
dict so  contrary  to  all  reason  and  jus- 
tice, that  they  are  sent  back  to  re-con- 
sider it  by  the  judge ;  another,  more 
refractory  still,  won't  come  to  any  de- 
cision at  all,  and  get  carted  to  the 
verge  of  the  county  for  their  pains ; 
and  a  third,  improving  on  all  former 
modes  of  proceeding,  has  adopted  a 
newer,  and  certainly  most  impartial 
manner  of  deciding  a  legal  question. 
"  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  London, 

July  6 The  Chief  Justice  (Tindal) 

asked  the  ^ound  of  objection,  and 
ten  of  the  jurymen  answered,  that  in 
the  last  case,  one  of  their  colleagues 
had  suggested  that  the  verdict  should 
be  decided  by  tossing  up  !"  Here  is 
certainly  a  very  important  suggestion, 
and  one  which,  recognising,  justice  as 
a  blind  goddess,  is  strictly  in  confor- 
mity with  the  impersonation.  Nothing 
could  possibly  be  farther  removed  from 
the  dangers  of  undue  influence  than 
decisions  obtained  in  this  manner. 
Not  only  are  all  the  prejudices  and 
party  bearings  of  individual  jurors 
avoided,  but  an  honest  and  manly  ob- 
livion of  all  the  evidence  which  might 
bias  men  if  left  to  the  guidance  of  their 
poor  and  erring  faculties  is  thus  se- 
cured. It  is  human  to  err,  says  the  poet 
moralist ;  and  so  the  jurymen  in  ques- 
tion discovered^  and  would  therefore 


rather  refer  a  knotty  question  to  another 
deity  than  justice,  and  whom  men  call 
fortune.  How  much  would  it  simplify 
our  complex  and  gnarled  code,  the  in- 
troduction of  this  system !  In  the  next 
place,  juries  need  not  be  any  longer 
empanelled,  the  judge  could  "  sky  the 
copper"  himself.  The  only  question 
would  be,  to  have  a  fair  halfpenny. 
See  with  what  rapidity  the  much  ca- 
villed court  would  dispatch  public 
business.  I  think  I  see  our  handsome 
Chief  of  the  Common  Pleas  at  home 
here,  with  his  knowing  eye  watching 
the  vibrations  of  the  coin,  and  calling 
out  in  his  sonorous  tone,  ''  Head,  the 
plaintiff  has  it.  Call  another  case." 
1  peep  into  the  Court  of  Chancery^ 
and  behold  Sir  Edward  twirling  the 
penny  with  more  cautious  fingers,  and 
then  with  his  sharp  look,  and  sharper 
voice,  say,  "  Tail  I  Take  a  rule  for 
the  defendant." 

No  longer  shall  we  hear  objections 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  legal  know- 
ledge possessed  by  those  in  the  judg- 
ment seat.  There  will  be  no  petty 
likings  for  this,  and  dislikings  for  that 
court ;  no  changes  of  venue ;  no 
challenges  of  the  jury ;  even  Lord 
Brougham  himself,  of  whom  Sir  Ed- 
ward remarked,  "  What  a  pity  it  was 
he  did  not  know  a  little  law,  for 
then  he  would  have  known  a  little 
of  every  thing,"  even  he  might  be 
a  chancellor  once  more.  What  a 
power  of  patronage  it  would  give 
each  succeeding  ministry  to  know  that 
capacity  was  of  no  consequence  ;  and 
that  the  barrister  of  six  years'  stand- 
ing could  turn  his  penny  as  well  as  the 
leader  in  Chancery.  Public  business 
need  never  be  delayed  a  moment,  and 
if  the  Chief  Baron  were  occupied  in 
chamber,  the  crier  of  the  court  could 
perform  his  functions  till  he  came  back 
again. 

O. 
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THE     ME8SENGFR     DOVE. 
•Y  MRS*  JAMKS  GRAT. 

No  reit  for  thy  fooi^  oh«  Dovej 

Thou  mayest  no  further  go» 
There's  aa  aagry  akj  abov6> 

And  a  raging  deep  below ; 
Though  wildly  tosa  the  weary  ark.^ 

Though  drear  and  dull  ita  chambers  be — 
Return,  return,  *tis  a  sheltering  bark. 

And  a  resting-place  for  thee  1 

'Twas  vain  to  send  thee  forth^ 

To  tire  thy  downy  wing  ; 
From  the  drowned  and  sunken  earthy 

What  tidings  can*st  thou  bring  ? 
Ohythua  the  human  heart  sends  out 

Its  pilgrims  on  a  lonely  track. 
And  after  years  of  pain  and  doubt. 

Receives  them  weai'ied  back  1 

No  rest  for  thy  foot,  oh,  Hope, 

Sent  forth  on  pinion  fleet, 
Though  vale  and  sunny  slope 

Lie  spread  beneath  thy  feet. 
There  are  tempests  still  of  fear  and  scorn, 

To  rend  the  plumage  of  thy  breast-^ 
Clouds  following  on,  and  a  piercing  thorn, 

Where*er  thy  foot  would  rest. 

No  rest  for  thy  foot,  oh.  Peace, 

If  sent  to  find  some  leaf — 
Sign  that  earth's  tempests  cease. 

And  are  dried  her  springs  of  grief ; 
No  rest  for  thee  I — return,  return  I — 

The  soul  that  sent  thee  vainly  forth. 
To  keep  thee  safe,  must  cease  to  yearn 

For  the  flowers  and  toys  of  earth  I 

Least  rest  for  thy  foot,  oh.  Love, 

With  thy  pinion  pure  and  strong. 
All  earth's  wild  waters  move 

To  do  thee  deadly  wrong. 
Back  to  the  deep,  fond  heart,  whose  sighs 

Have  all  too  much  of  "  passion's  leaven. 
And  if  thou  must  go  forth,  arise 

On  an  angel's  wing  to  heaven ! 


Cork,  1843. 
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THE    POETS    AND    POETRY   OF    AMERICA.* 


In  general*  the  point  of  divergence 
of  two  lang^uages  originally  one*  is 
concealed  in  the  obscurity  of  unap- 
proachable antiquity.  That  ramifica- 
tions have  taken  place  naturally>  since 
the  miracle  of  Babel,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe — but  we  only  dis- 
cover the  streams  where  they  are  far 
apart,  and  it  is  a  work  of  difficulty 
and  uncertainty  to  trace  them  up  to 
their  original  difiiuence.  There  ar« 
many  curious  circumstances  which 
must  strike  even  the  most  superficial 
philologist  in  returning  up  these* 
streams.  The  few  parent-fountains 
forming  the  miraculous  origin  of  each 
great  family  of  tongues,  preserve  their 
distinctive  characteristics  through  end- 
less combinations,  and  tend  to  imprint 
on  their  derivatives  corresponding 
varieties  of  character  and  expression^ 
according  to  their  combination  and 
arrangement.  For  it  is  of  such  matet- 
rials  that  a  spoken  language  is  com- 
posed, and  from  such  materials  alone 
it  can  be  modified  and  inflected.  No 
power  of  taste,  custom,  or  circum- 
stances can  do  more  than  qualify  one 
language  by  the  admiKture  or  extrac- 
tion of  other  known  ones ;  nor  can 
the  utmost  ingenuity  of  man  create 
new  elements  out  of  which  to  supply, 
enrich,  or  strengthen  the  current  media 
of  expression.  But,  subordinate  to 
these  great  distinctions,  there  are  wide 
differences  where  we  can  trace  an 
original  unity  at  a  period  more  recent 
than  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  in 
which  the  divarication  has  been  caused 
by.  natural  circumstances,  such  as  the 
migration  of  tribes,  colonization,  con- 
quest, geographical  position,  or  the 
long-continued  friendship  or  hostility  of 
neighbouring  nations.  To  apply  our- 
selves to  the  examination  of  such  mat- 
ters can  never  be  unprofitable,  even  in 
the  uncertainty  in  which  they  are 
wrapped — we  say  uncertainty,  for-  wc 
have  only  the  internal  evidence  of  a  lan- 
guage as  it  is,  for  our  guide  ;  as  in  geo- 
logy we  are  unable  to  discover  any  au- 


thentic history  to  assist  our  researches. 
Man  in  his  earlier  state  was  as  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  philosophy  of  his 
language  as  of  that  of  his  mind  ;  and 
hence  we  must  be  content  to  meet 
with  those  difficulties  by  which  observa- 
tion npoo  the  casual  relics  of  un- 
observed changes  will  ever  be  accom- 
panied. 

But  in  the  case  of  England  and 
America,  and  in  that  case  alone,  we 
can  approach  the  point  of  divergence, 
and  watch  the  process  of  separation 
from  its  commencement.  Mankind 
will  eventually  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  by  proof  all  those  nice  and 
refined  questions  which  only  an  argu- 
ment of  remotion  was  before  able 
to  solve  for  us;  it  has  the  process 
going  on  under  its  eyes,  and  it  may 
test  by  actual  experiment  all  that  was 
hitherto  but  theory  and  deduction. 

For  all  the  efforts  of  America  to 
preserve  an  identity  of  language  with 
us  (the  only  thing  she  seems  to  wish 
to  follow  us  in)  will  not  avail  to 
resist  the  immutable  law.  which  or- 
dains that  nations  removed  shall  not 
be  identical  in  any  one  particular  ; 
and  even  from  her  literature  she 
will  not  long  be  able  to  exclude  the 
elements  of  change,  which  in  the 
volume  before  us  begin  to  make  a 
show,  and  give  an  exotic  tint  to  the 
blossoms — and  there  are  many  bright 
ones — ^with  which  it  is  overspread. 
The  vulgar  tongue  it  is,  however, 
which  will  no  doubt  be  the  first  to 
alter,  as  may  be  expected,  it  being 
there  that  the  process  is  left  to  itselt, 
and  in  it  we  could,  if  we  were  so  dis- 
posed, and  that  our  space  and  subject 
admitted  of  it,  even  now  exhibit  very 
remarkable  variations,  not  onlv  in 
words,  but  in  idioms  and  forms  oi  ex- 
pression. American  literature  has  hence 
a  double  interest  with  Englishmen. 
For  a  philological  inquiry  mixes  itself 
with  it,  and  urges  attention  as  a  matter 
of  duty,  where  inclination  would  have 
already  recommended  it.     It  is  not 
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our  party  however^  to  point  out 
examples  of  what  we  have  been  no- 
ticingy  either  directly  or  by  the  selec- 
tion of  our  quotations.  It  is  enough 
to  denote  the  commencing  existence 
of  such  changes,  and  recommend  it  as 
a  subject  worthy  of  national  obserra- 
tion. 

The  endeavour  to  hold  strictly  to 
English  in  literature  has  had  its  cramp* 
ing  eiFect  on  the  powers  of  American 
poets.  In  prose  the  restraint  is  not 
equally  felt,  or  at  least  does  not  so 
severely  cramp  the  author;  and  ac- 
cordingly their  prose  compositions  are 
many  of  them  bold,  natural,  and  rich. 
But  in  verse  it  is.  essential  that  there 
should  be  an  entire  freedom  from  re- 
straint— an  independence  of  expres- 
sion as  well  as  of  thought ;  nor  has  any 
poet  ever  been  able  to  show  a  bold 
and  vieorous  originality  who  has  been 
obliged  to  watch  his  expressions  as 
they  arose  in  his  mind,  and  square 
his  words  when  written  according  to 
an  unfamiliar  vocabulary.  Hence  there 
is  timidity  and  restraint  in  all  their 
poetical  efForts^they  are  laboriously 
correct,  but  undaring  and  tame;  and  a 
general  absence  of  torcible  metaphor, 
novel  and  striking  metre,  startling 
eccentricity,  and  successful  innovation, 
marks  the  uneasy  anxiety  after  EngHsh 
which  guided  their  compositions.  Of 
course,  in  so  voluminous  a  miscellany 
as  that  before  us,  this  assertion  will  be 
qualified  with  exceptions^one  must  be 
obvious,  that  of  Maria  Brooks^  poetry, 
(Maria  Del'  Occidente,)  of  which  wild 
and  reckless  vigour  is  one  of  the  high 
characteristics.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  she,  like  Irving, 
was  a  long  resident  in  England,  and 
benefitted  moreover  by  the  critical 
care,  advice,  and  assistance  of  Southey, 
in  whose  house  she  was  for  a  conside- 
rable time  domesticated. 

In  these  higher  qualifications,  then, 
we  are  bound  to  record  American  de- 
ficiency. Genius,  the  transfiguration 
of  the  beautiful  into  the  sublime,  the 
wings  upon  the  head  and  feet,  the 
magic  wand  of  inspiration,  are  not 
there.  Like  elegant  translations,  or 
accurate  copies,  these  writings  please 
and  satisfy,  but  do  not  move  us — we 
admire  and  approve,  but  must  refuse 
homage ;  and  delightedly  admit  them 
to  the  shelves  of  our  library,  while  we 
must  exclude  them  from  the  sanctuary 
of  our  hearts.      In  such  a  positikm* 


however,  they  stand  becomingly — ^they 
have  many  cliums  on  our  regard,  ana 
in  one  or  two  points,  we  are  bound  to 
confess,  put  to  shame  our  own  modern 
school.  A  healthy  and  wholesome 
spirit  of  thought  and  morality  uni- 
formly pervades  their  pages — a  simple 
and  safe  tone  of  feeling  is  caught,  we 
trust,  firom  the  tastes  of  their  readersy 
and  conventionally  purifies  their  lays  : 
there  is  little  that  is  false  or  affbeted 
in  sentiment,  much  less  of  what  is 
pernicious  or  demoralizing,  in  Ae 
large  collection  they  have  sent  over  to 
us  in  this  volume ;  or  if  the  former 
admission  is  too  strong,  we  may  safely 
allow  it  as  far  as  morbid  and  un- 
healthy sentiment  is  concerned.  There 
is  also  an  absence  of  personal  and 
political  acrimony,  singiuar  enough  in 
a  people,  who  in  plain  prose  must  be 
admitted  to  possess  a  national  talent 
for  invective,  whetted  by  constant  prac- 
tice, and  which  either  argues  the  cau- 
tious and  rigid  selection  of  the  editor, 
or  else  how  completely  the  bards  of 
America  keep  in  their  minds  the  iden- 
tity of  poetry  and  fiction ;  and  we 
have  a  right  to  thank  them  that  on 
such  ground  at  least  they  can  lay  aside 
inveterate  habits,  and  allow  their  ima- 
gination to  give  practical  efl^cacy  to 
the  precept — **  Peace,  good  will  to- 
wards  men.'* 

But  after  all  it  will  be  better  to  give 
the  reader  an  opportunity  of  judging 
for  himself.  And  we  purpose,  in  doing 
so,  to  use  all  possible  impartiality  In 
the  selection,  which  must  after  all  be 
but  a  scanty  gleaning  from  such  a 
field.  It  was  about  the  close  of  the  se- 
venteenth century  that  the  shell  was  first 
sounded  beyond  the  Atlantic  bv  bards 
of  English  descent.  For,  quaint  and 
grotesque  as  were  the  productions  of 
those  worthies,  Folger,  Mathew,  and 
Wigglesworth,  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  published  in  America  does 
not  in  itself  constitute  them  Ameri- 
can poetry — the  authors  were  English 
bom,  and  would  probably  have  put  for- 
ward their  absurdities  at  home,  if  they 
could  have  found  a  printer— with  this 
difference,  that  their  names  and  books 
would  have  been  already  in  the  tomb 
of  "  all  the  Capulets."  The  true  com- 
mencement of  American  song  is  with 
Benjamin  Thompson,  "  y*  renowned 
poet  of  New  England.*'  He  was  born 
at  Quincy,  in  1640,  and  wrote  an 
astounding  epic,  entitled  *'  New  Eng- 
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land's  Crisis/'  about  the  year  1676. 
Besides  this  "  great  epic/'  *'  he  wrote," 
says  the  editor  of  the  collection  before 
VLS,  **  three  shorter  poems>  neither  of 
which  have  much  merit." 

It  is  attempted  to  be  proved  in  this 
volume,  that  very  little  poetry  worthy 
of  preservation  was  produced  in  Ame- 
rica before  the  period  of  the  revolu- 
tion ;  in  factf  till  the  spirit  of  freedom 
began  to  influence  the  national  cha- 
racter. "  The  Poetry  of  the  Colo- 
nies," says  the  editor,  "was  without 
originality,  energy,  feeling,  or  correct- 
ness of  diction."  Nothing  is  more 
easy  to  make  than  such  an  assertion- 
nothing  more  easy  to  prove.  A  little 
judicious  selection  in  both  periods  will 
make  it  all  plain  ;  but,  even  giving 
him  credit  for  making  a  fair  selection 
from  the  colonial  bards,  will  the  ^ci- 
mens  he  produces  support  the  implied 
assumption  that  the  "  spirit  of  liberty" 
has  begotten  "  originality,  energy,  and 
freedom",  in  the  later  bards  of  his 
country  ?  We  hesitate  in  replying  to 
the  question.  At  least  we  are  unable 
to  observe  the  strong  demarcation  be- 
tween the  two  periods  which  he  would 
have  us  recognise. 

Philip  Freneau  was  the  roost  dis- 
tinguished poet  of  the  revolutionary 
time.  Out  of  his  voluminous  com- 
positions, the  editor  has  been  able  to 
extract  a  few  detached  scraps,  fit  to 
be  ranked  in  a  ''select"  collection. 
The  equivocal  merit  of  his  verse 
makes  us  the  more  regret  not  being 
indulged  with  a  little  of  his  prose, 
which,  as  Mr.  Thomas  modestly  re- 
marks, ''combined  the  beauty  and 
smoothness  of  Addison  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  Cobbettl"  Here  are  some 
stanzas : — 

At  Eutaw  Springs  the  valiant  died ; 

Their  limbs  with  dust  are  covered 
o'er— . 
Weep  on,  ye  springs,  your  tearfiil  tide ; 

How  many  heroes  are  no  more ! 

If,  in  this  wreck  of  ruin,  they 

Can  yet  be  thought  to  claim  the  tear, 

O  smite  your  gentle  breast,  and  say, 
The  friends  of  Areedom  slumber  here  1 

Stranger,  their  humble  graves  adorn ; 
You  too  may  fall,  and  ask  a  tear,  Ice. 

But  we  would  willingly,  out  of  the 
selected  specimens,  ourselves  select 
the  best,  although  it  would  be  perhaps 


only  fair,  since  the  country  has  itself 
passed  favourable  judgment  on  what 
is  bete  given  us,  to  scan  them  strictly, 
or  at  least  take  them  indiscriminately. 
Dana  is  one  of  the  few  names  which 
has  reached  this  country,  and  it  de- 
servedly holds  a  high  place  on  the  roll 
of  American  genius.  Dana  is,  we  are 
informed,  of  a  fur  English  descent ; 
William  Dana,  Esq.,  having  been 
sheriff  of  Middlesex,  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  repuUi- 
can  editor  adds,  "  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
our  author  has  good  blood  in  his 
veins— an  honour  which  no  one  pre- 
tends to  despise,  who  is  confident  that 
hb  grandfatJier  was  not  a  felon  or  a 
boor."  He,  like  all  the  other  literary 
men  of  America,  was  a  magazine 
writer  and  editor,  though  he  has  ee- 
caped,  more  completely  than  most  of 
them,  the  faults  of  style,  diction,  and 
sentiment,  which  such  an  occupation 
must  have  a  tendency  to  create.  There 
is  a  sustained  feeling  through  his  com- 
positions, which  do  not  seem  to  be 
thrown  at  the  public  in  fragments,  in 
order  that  they  may  stick  the  more 
readily  and  immediately.  But  there 
b  wanting,  too,  the  bold  and  fierce 
energy,  the  hardihood  of  thought  and 
language,  which  constitute  at  once 
the  faults  and  the  interest  of  a  vigo- 
rous mind.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
following  good  lines  from  "  Factitious 
Life,"  which  are  only  a  weakened  re- 
flection of  the  more  burning  thoughts 
of  another  poet : — 

THE  OCEAK. 


Ho!  how  the  giant  heaves  himself, 

and  strains 
And  flings  to  break  his  strong  and  view- 
less chains ; 
Foams  in  his  wrath ;  and  at  his  prison 

doors. 
Hark  1  hear  him  I  how  be  beats  and  tugs 

and  roars. 
As  if  he  would  break  forth  'again  and 

sweep 
Each   living   thing   within   his   lowest 

deep. 
Type  or  the  infinite  I  I  look  away 
Over  thy  billows,  and  I  cannot  stay 
My  thouffht  upon  a  resting-place,  or 

make 
A  shore  be  vend  my  vision,  where  they 

break ; 
But   on    my  spirit   stretches,  till  it's 

pain 
To  thmk ;  then  rests,  and  then  puts 

forth  again. 
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Thou  hokVst  me  by  a  spell ;  and  on  thy 

beach 
I  feel  all  soul :  and  thoughts  unmeasured 

reach 
Far  back  beyond  all  date.     And,   O ! 

how  old 
Thou  art  to  me.    For  countless  years 

thou  bast  rolled. 
Before  an  ear  did  hear  thee,  thou  didst 

mourn, 
Prophet  of  sorrows,  o'er  a  race  unborn ; 
Waiting,  thou  mighty  minister  of  death, 
Lonely  thy  work,  ere  man  had  drawn 

his  breath. 
At  last  thou  didst  it  well  I     The  dread 

command 
Came,  and  thou  swept'st  to  death  the 

breathing  land ; 
And  then  once  more,  [unto  the  silent 

heaven 
Thy  lone  and  melancholy  voice   was 

given. 
And  though  theland  is  thronged  again, 

O  Sea ! 
Strange  sadness  touches  all  that  goes 

with  thee. 
The  small  bird's  plaining  note,  the  wild, 

sharp  call. 
Share  thy  own  spirit :  it  is  sadness  all ! 
How  dark  and  stern  upon  thy  waves 

looks  down 
Yonder  tall  cliff — ^he  with  the  iron  crown. 
And  see !  those  sable  pines  along  the 

steep. 
Are  come  to  join  thy  requiem,  gloomy 

deepl 
Like  stoled  monks  they  stand  and  chant 

the  dirge 
Over  the  desul,  with  thy  low  beating 

surge. 

"  The  Buccaneer,"  a  clever  imita- 
tion of  Coleridge's  style,  is  his  princi- 
pal poem,  and  it  gains,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  his  other  poems  lose,  by 
being  less  wild  and  extravagant  than 
what  it  is  modelled  upon  ;  but  in  such 
a  piece  as  the  following,  wc  look  in 
vain  for  the  true  picturesque — it  is 
near  being  pretty,  almost  good — ^no 
more.  The  little  German  ballad, 
*'  Wohin,  woher,"  comes  nearest  to 
it:— 

THE  LITTLE  BEACn  BIBD. 

Thou  little  bird,  thou  dweller  by  the  sea, 
Why  takest  thou  its  melancholy  voice  ? 
And  with  that  boding  cry 
Along  the  waves  dost  thou  fly  ? 
O  !  rather,  bird,  with  me 
Through  the  fair  land  rejoice  I 

Thy  flitting  form  comes  ghostly  dim  and 
pale. 
As  driven  by  a  boating  storm  at  sea  \ 


Thy  cry  is  weak  and  scared. 
As  if  thy  mates  had  shared 
The  doom  of  us ;  Thy  wail — 
What  doth  it  bring  to  me  ? 

Thou  call'st  along  the  sand,  and  hannt'st 
the  surge. 
Restless  and  sad:    as  if  in  strange 
accord 
With  the  motion  and  the  roar 
Of  waves  that  drive  to  shore. 
One  spirit  did  ye  urge — 
The  Mystery — ^the  Word. 

Then  turn  thee,  little  bird,  and  take  thy 
flight 
Where  the  compluning  sea  shall  sad- 
ness bring 
Thy  spirit  never  more. 
Come,  quit  with  me  the  shore, 
For  gladness  and  the  light 
Where  birds  of  summer  sing. 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  most 
popular  of  American  poets,  somewhere 
about  the  year  1821  presented  his  prin- 
cipal poem,  ''  Thanatopsis,"  for  inser- 
tion in  "  The  North  American  Review," 
while  Dana  was  one  of  its  managers. 
It  was  agreed  by  the  whole  directory 
that  the  unknown  author  <<  could  not 
be  an  American,"  the  poem  was  so  good. 
He  was,  however ;  and  to  show  that  now 
at  least  the  nation  appreciates  the 
powers  of  its  author,  we  need  only  ex- 
tract from  the  notice  prefixed  to  the 
extracts  the  following  passage — 

**  This  (The  Ages,  a  ^em)  is  the 
only  poem  he  has  written  m  the  stanza 
of  Spenser.  In  its  versification  it  is 
not  inferior  to  the  best  passages  of  the 
*  Fairie  Queene*  or  *  Childe  Harold,* 
and  its  splendid  imagery  and  pure 
philosophy  are  as  remarkable  as  the 
power  it  displavs  over  language:*' — 
that  is,  in  versification  it  is  equal  to 
the  best  parts  of  the  best  poems  of 
this  class  that  have  ever  been  written, 
and  in  every  thing  else  vastly  superior. 
But  it  really  is  good,  in  spite  of  this  ful- 
some stuff;  and  indeed  "Thanatopsis** 
may  vie  with  poems  of  a  very  hig^h 
class  in  English  literature.  The  tone 
is  solemn,  sustained,  and  dignified — 
not  so  much  thought  as  Young,  but 
less  of  epigrammatic  quaintness.  The 
following  is  a  fine  admonition  :— 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes 
to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each 
shall  take 
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His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thoa  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave,  at 

night. 
Scourged  to  his  dangeon,  but,  sustained 

and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy 

grave, 
Like  one  that  draws  the  drapery  of  his 

couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant 

dreams. 

Yet  even  in  this  fine  poem»  and  in 
the  other  compositions  of  Bryant,  are 
to  be  detected  constant  imitations  of 
what  has  gone  before — a  want  of 
originality  and  independence.  We 
only  admit  such  resemblances  where 
the  ancient  classics  are  drawn  upon. 
In  America  we  can  plainly  see  that 
English  poetry  of  every  age  is  admit- 
tedly set  up  for  modelling  from,  and 
that  it  pleases  instead  of  offends  a 
trans- Atlantic  ear  to  perceive  that  the 
(in  another  sense)  forites  remotos  mix 
with  the  julep  of  their  verse. 

Take  as  an  instance  part  of  a  de^ 
scription  of  the  prairies — 

Still  this  great  solitude  is  quick  with 

life. 
Myriads  of  insects,  gaudy  as  the  flowers 
They  flutter  over,  gentle  quadrupeds. 
And  birds,  that  scarce  have  learned  the 

fear  of  man. 
Are  here,   and  sliding  reptiles    of  tlie 

ground, 
Startlingly  beautiful.     The  graceful  deer 
Bounds  to  the  wood  at  my  approach.  The 

bee, 
A  more  adventurous  colonist  than  man. 
With  whom  he  came  across  the  eastern 

deep. 
Fills  the  savannas  with  his  mnrmurings. 
And  hides  his  sweets,  as  in  the  golden 

age* 
Within  the  hollow  oak.     I  listen  long 

To  his  domestic  hum,  and  think  I  hear 

The  sound  of  that  advancing  multitude 

Which  soon  shall  fill  these  deserts.  From 

the  ground 
Comes  up  the  laugh  of  children,  the  soft 

voice 
Of  maidens,  and  the  sweet  and  solemn 

hymn 
Of  Sabbath  worshippers.     The  low  of 

herds 
Blends  with  the  rustling  of  the  heavy 

grain 
Over  the  dark-brown  furrows.     All  at 

once 
A  fresher  wind  sweeps  by,  and  breaks  my 

dream. 
And  I  am  in  the  ivildemese  alone. 


Here  we  are  perpetually  getting  sight 
of  Lord  Byron.  There  is  ever  and  anon 
an  approximation,  and  then  off  again 
at  a  tangent ;  and  then  close  again, 
like  the  buzzing  of  a  bee  about  our 
ears :  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  all 
this  is  a  merit  in  America,  though 
she  cannot  of  course  expect  that  we 
should  feel  any  very  lively  emotions  of 
interest  when  we  find  that  what  its 
shores  are  ringing  with  is  only  the 
echo  of  what  shook  our  ears  at  home 
long  ago.  Observe  in  the  passage  we 
have  extracted  the  expressions — 

Still  this  great  solitude  is  quick  with  lifei.^ 
"  A  populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds," 
Myriads  of  insects,  gaudy  as  the  flowers, 
'*And  fairy-formed  and  many-coloured 
things. 

Then  agun  (of  the  bee) — 

I  listen  long 
To  his  domestic  hum.    From  the  ground 
Comes  up  the  laugh  of  children,  the  soft 

voice 
Of  maidens,  and  the  sweet  and  solemn 

hymn,  &c.  &c. 

« 

'<  The  hum 
Of  bees,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  song  of 

birds, 
The  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earliest 

words." 

Here  are  the  disjecta  verba  poeta ; 
and,  be  it  remembered,  the  passage 
is  not  selected,  but  simply  adduced. 
There  are  plenty  of  other  similarities, 
bearing  the  same  shadowy  resemblance 
to  archetypes  in  English  poetry ;  and 
we  should  find  it  difficult  to  show  a 
passage  quite  original  in  any  one  of 
this  author*8  poems.  We  wish  to  offer 
the  best  specimens  of  this  the  best  of 
American  poets — so  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing pretty  piece  entire : — 

THE   DEATH   OF   THE    FLOWERS. 

The  melancholy  days  are  come. 

The  saddest  of  the  year. 
Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods. 

And  meadows  brown  and  scar. 
Heap'd  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove. 

The  wither*d  leaves  lie  dead ; 
They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust. 

And  to  the  rabbit's  tread. 
The  robin  and  the  wren  arc  flown, 

And  from  the  shrubs  tlie  jay. 
And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow. 

Through  all  the  gloomy  day. 
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WImta  ar«  the  flow«rt,  th«  fiiir  young 
flowerSy 

That  lately  sprang  and  stood 
In  brighter  light  and  softer  air, 

A  beauteons  sisterhood  ? 
Alas  I  they  all  are  in  their  graves ; 

The  gentle  race  of  flowers 
Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds, 

Ifith  the  fair  and  good  of  onrt. 
The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie. 

But  the  cold  November  rain 
Calls  not,  from  out  the  gloomy  earth. 

The  lovely  ones  again. 

The  i^d-flower  and  the  violet. 

They  periah'd  long  ago. 
And  the  brier  rose  and  the  erohie  died, 

Amid  the  summer  glow ; 
BttI  on  the  hill  the  golden-rod. 

And  the  aster  in  the  wood. 
And  the  yellow  sun-flower  by  the  brook 

In  autumn  beauty  stood. 
Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  clear,  cold 
heaven, 

As  fidls  the  plague  on  men. 
And  the  brightness  of  their  sndle  wasgone 

From  upland,  glade,  and  glen. 

And  now,  when  oomes  the  calm,  mUd  day. 

As  still  such  days  will  come. 
To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee 

From  out  their  winter  home ; 
When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard. 

Though  all  the  trees  are  still. 
And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light 

The  waters  of  the  rill, 
The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers 

Whose  fragrance  late  he  bore. 
And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood 

And  by  the  stream  no  more. 

And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in 

Her  youthful  beauty  died, 
The  fSsur,  meek  blossom  that  grew  up 

And  faded  by  my  side ; 
In  the  cold,  moist  earth  we  laid  her, 

When  the  forest  cast  the  leaf. 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely 

Should  have  a  life  so  brief: 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one, 

Like  that  young  friend  of  ours. 
So  gentle  and  so  beauiifol. 

Should  perish  with  the  flowers. 

The  following  are  perhaps  the  best 
lines  in  the  oollection.  Thev  oecor  in 
an  address  to  the  evening  wind : — 

Languishing  to  hear  thy  welcome  sound, 
Lies  the  vast  inland,  stretched  beyond 

the  sight. 
Go  forth,  into  the  gathering  shade ;  go 

forth,— 
Gov's  blesshig  breathed  upon  the  fainting 

earth  I 


Go,  rock  the  little  wood-bird  in  his  nest. 
Curl  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars, 
and  rouse 
The  wide,  old  wood  frt>m  his  miJesUo  rest. 
Summoning,    from    the    innumerable 
boughs. 
The  strange,  deep  harmonies  thai  bannt 
his  breast. 

It  will  not  be  ezpeoted  by  the  reader 
that  we  should  pretend  eren  to  eanme- 
rate  the  names  of  the  firbt-class  Ame- 
rican poets.  If  we  adduoe  a  few,  it  is 
withoat  prejudice  to  those  we  omit  to 
mention,  and  almost  without  assigning 
any  superiority  in  those  we  notice  over 
the  rest.  The  Yolume  before  us  em- 
braces extracts  from  at  least  one  hun- 
dred writers,  and  some  of  the  poems 
given  run  to  a  considerable  length. 
Certain  names,  however,  are  better 
known  here  than  others,  and  have  at- 
tained higher  celebrity ;  and  such  is  the 
case,  too,  with  our  own  writers  in  Ame- 
rica. For  instance,  Kirke  White,  in- 
stead of  being  classed  with  those  ge- 
niuses who  are  more  eminent  for  their 
promise  than  their  perfornumce,  is  per- 
haps more  quoted  and  imitated  in  Ame- 
rica than  any  modern  English  poet. 
We  could  easily  multiply  examples ;  and 
hence  we  may  not,  perhaps,  fall  in  with 
American  feeling  or  public  judgment 
in  the  remarks  we  make,  or  the  au- 
thors we  <^uote.  Lucretia  and  Mar- 
garet Davidson,  accordingly,  we  dis- 
miss without  notice.  They  were 
written  into  popularity  by  a  popular 
author,  and  never  would  have  attracted 
interest  by  their  writings,  or,  indeed, 
by  their  history,  which,  as  we  have 
remarked  in  a  former  number  of  this 
Magazine,  is,  in  its  manufacture,  but 
an  adOTected  imitation  of  a  literary  his- 
tory published  in  the  parent  country 
years  ago. 

The  most  remarkable  poem  that  has 
ever  appeared  from  an  American  pen, 
is  undoubtedly  "  Zophiel,"  by  Mrs. 
Brooks,  a  lady  who,  in  publishing,  assu- 
med the  name  of  Maria  Del'  Occidente. 
This  poem  was  published  in  London  in 
1833,  at  a  time  when  Mrs.  Brooks  was 
the  guest  of  Southey,  and  that  eminent 
man  honoured  it  by  correcting  the 
proof  sheets  as  they  passed  through 
the  press.  He  has  himself  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  genius  of  the  author  in 
that  strange  book  of  his,  '*  The  Doc- 
tor," in  which  he  styles  her  ^  the  most 
impassioned  and  the  most  imaginative 
of  all  poetssses ;"  and  tiia  (fuarierhf 
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Review,  in  denjring  her  the  fall  henefit 
of  the  laureate's  praUe^  admits  the  poem 
to  he '' altogether  an  extraordinary  per- 
formance.*' The  germ  of  the  storj  is 
to  he  found  in  the  sixths  seventh*  and 
eighth  chapters  of  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Tobity  and  the  mysterious  obscurity 
of  the  text  admits  of  the  full  play  of  her 
imagination,  or/bncy,  as  the  reviewer 
woud  have  it  called*  which  involves 
and  evolves  itself  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary* and  at  times  magnificent 
flights.  The  observations  of  the 
editor  of  the  collection  upon  the 
merits  and  defects  of  this  perform- 
ance are  impartial  and  sound*  and 
unbiassed  by  the  leaning  which  in 
some  instances  misleads  him  into  un- 
due panegyric.  He  says*  <'  in  some  of 
her  descriptions  she  is  perhaps  too 
minute ;  and*  at  times*  by  her  efforts 
to  condense*  (or  ratiier*  toe  should  say* 
by  the  over-rapidity  of  her  thoughts*) 
she  becomes  obscure.  The  stanza  of 
'  Zophiel'  will  probably  never  be  very 
popular*  and  though  the  poem  mav*  to 
use  the  language  of  Mr.  Southey*  have 
a  permanent  piaoe  in  the  literature  of 
our  language*  it  will  never  be  gene- 
r^ly  admired." 

It  is  impossible  lor  us  to  give  more 
than  a  sinffle  passage  out  of  the  third 
canto  of  the  poem*  the  whole  of  which 
is  quoted  in  the  ooUeetioa : 

VALACB  or  ONOMBS* 

'Tis  now  the  hour  of  mirth,  the  hour  of 
love. 
The  hour  of  melancholy;  night,  as 
vain 
Of  her   fVill   beauty,  seems  to  pause 
above, 
That  all  may  look  upon  her  ere  it 
wane. 
The  heavenly  angel  watch'd  his  subject 
star. 
O'er  all  that's  good  and  fair  benignly 
smiling; 
The  sighs  of  wounded  love  he  hears, 
from  far, 
Weeps  that  he  eannot  heal,  and  wafts 
a  hope  beguiling. 
The  nether  earth  looks  beanteous  as  a 
gem; 
o'er   her  croves    in   floods   of 


moonlight  lavinff, 
The  towering  palm  msplays  his  silver 
stem. 
The  while  his  plumy  leaves  scarce  in 
the  breeze  are  waving. 
The  nightingale  among  his  roses  sleeps; 
The  soft-eyed  doe  m  thicket  deep  Is 
sieepiiBg  I 


The  dark-green  myrrh  her  tears  of  fira« 
gprance  weeps. 
And  every  odorous  spike  in  limpid 
dew  is  steeping. 
Proud,  prickly  cerea,  now  thy  blossom 
'scapes 
Its  cell  i  brief  cup  of  light :  and  seems 
to  say, 
"  I  am  not  for  gross  mortals ;  blood  of 
grapes — 
And  sleep  for  them.    Come,  spirits, 
while  ye  may  T 

A  silent  stream  winds  darkly  through 
the  shade, 
And  slowly  gains  the  Tigris,  where 
'tis  lost : 
By  a  forgotten  prince,  of  old,  'twas 
made. 
And  in  its  course  full  many  a  frag* 
ment  cross'd 
Of  marble,  fairly  carved ;   and  by  its 
side 
Her  golden  dust  the  flaunting  lotos 
threw 
O'er  her  white  sisters,  throned  upon  the 
tide,   V 
And  queen  of  every  flower  that  loves 
perpetual  dew. 
Gold-sprinkling  lotos,  theme  of  many  a 
sona:, 
By  slender  Indian  warbled  to  his  fair  1 
Still  tastes  the  stream  thy  rosy  kiss, 
though  long 
Has  been  but  dust  the  hand   that 
placed  thee  there. 
The  little  temple  where  its  relics  rest 
Long  since  nas  fallen ;  its  broken  co- 
lumns lie 
Beneath  the  lucid  wave,  and  give  its 
breast 
A  whiten'd  glimmer  as  'tis  stealing  by. 
Here,]  cerea,  too,  thy  clasping  mazes 
twine 
The  only  pillar  time  has  left  erect ; 
Thy  serpent  arms  embrace  it,  as  'twere 
thine, 
And  roughly  mock  the  beam  it  should 
reflect. 

We  add  a  few  lines*  quoted  by 
'^  The  Doctor*"  from  a  smaller  poem* 
which  to  ua  appear  eminently  beauti- 
ful— 

And  as  the  dove  to  far  Palmyra  flvmg, 
From  where  her  native  founts  of  iji. 
tioch  beam. 
Weary,   exhausted,  longing,  panting, 
'  *ni 


Lights  sadly  at  the  desert's  bitter 
stream; 

So  manv  a  soul,  o'er  fife's  drear  desert 
farmg. 
Love's  pure,   eengenial  spring  un- 
fenid,  unquaird, 
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Suffers,  recoils,  then,  thirsty  aud  de- 
spairing 
Of  wnat  it  would,  desrcnds  and  sips 
the  nearest  draught. 

N.  P.  Willis,  80  well  known  to  us 
as  a  flippant  and  amusing  prose  writer, 
is  also  a  poet,  and  we  had  occasion 
lateiy  to  extract  some  pretty  passages 
from  his  drama  of  **  Bianca  Visconti." 
He  is  also  the  author  of  another 
drama,  "  Tortesa  the  Usurer,"  both 
of  which,  our  editor  tells  us>  have  been 
the  most  successful  works  of  their 
kind  produced  in  America. 

His  "Lines  on  leaving  Europe" 
begin  well : 

Bright  flag  at  yonder  tapering  mast, 
Fling  out  your  field  of  azure  blue ; 

Let  star  and  stripe  be  westward  cast, 
And  point  as  Freedom's  eagle  flew  ! 

Strain  nome!  O  lithe    and    quivering 
spars ! 

Point  home,  my  country's  flag  of  stars  I 

The  wind  blows  fair,  the  vessel  feels 

The  pressure  of  the  rising  breeze, 
And,  swiftest  of  a  thousandkeels. 

She  leaps  to  the  careering  seas ! 
O,  fair,  fair  cloud  of  snowy  sail, 

In  whose  white  breast  I  seem  to  lie, 
Uow  oft,  when  blew  this  eastern  gale, 

l*ve  seen  your  semblance  in  the  sky. 
And  long'd,  with  breaking  heart,  to  flee 
On  such  white  pinions  o'er  the  sea ! 

Adieu,  O  lands  of  fame  and  eld  I 
I  turn  to  watch  our  foamy  track. 

And  thoughts  with  which  1  first  beheld 

Yon  clouded  line  come  hurrying  back  ; 

My  lips  are  dry  with  vague  desire. 
My  cheek  once  more  is  hot  with  joy ; 

My  pulse,  my  brain,  my  soul  on  fire ! 
O,  what  has  changed  that  traveller- 
boy! 

As  leaves  the  ship  this  dying  foam, 

Uis  visions  fade  behind — ^his  weary  heart 
speeds  home ! 

In  the  following  he  is  a  little  less 
affected  than  usual«  and  we  wish  him 
to  have  the  benefit  of  so  rare  a  perfec- 
tion : — 

THE   BELFRY   PIGEON. 

On  the  cross-beam  under  the  Old  South 

bell 
The  nest  of  a  pigeon  is  builded  well. 
In  summer  and  winter  that  bird  is  there. 
Out  and  in  with  the  morning  air ; 
I  love  to  see  him  track  the  street, 
With  his  wary  eye  and  active  feet ; 
And  I  often  watch  him  as  he  springs, 
Circling  the  steeple  with  easy  wings. 


Till  across  the  dial  bis  shade  has  pass'd, 
And  the  belfry  edge  is  gain'd  at  last. 
'Tis  a  bird  1  love,  with  its  brooding 

note, 
And  the  trembling  throb  in  its  mottled 

throat ; 
There's  a  human  look  in  its  swelling 

breast, 
And  the  gentle  curve  of  its  lowly  crest ; 
And  I  often  stop  with  the  fear  I  feel. 
He  runs  so  close  to  the  rapid  wheel. 

Whatever  is  rung  on  that  noisy  bell 

Chime  of  the  hour,  or  funeral  knell — 
The  dove  in  the  belfry  must  hear  it 

well. 
When  the  tongue  swings  out  to  the  mid- 
night moon, 
When  the  sexton  cheerily  rings  for  noon. 
When  the  clock  strikes  clear  at  morn- 
ing light, 
When  the  child  is  waked  with  **  nine  at 

night," 
When  thejchime  plays  soft  in  the  Sab- 
bath air. 
Filling  the  spirit  with  tones  of  prayer_ 
Whatever  tale  in  the  bell  is  heard. 
He  broods  on  his  folded  feet  unstirr'd, 
Or,  rising  half  in  his  rounded  nest. 
He  takes  the  time  to  smooth  his  breast. 
Then  drops  again,  with  filmed  eyes, 
Aud  sleeps  as  the  last  vibration  dies. 

Sweet  oird !  I  would  that  I  could  be 
A  hermit  in  the  crowd,  like  thee. 

We  pass  by  theapplicationy  which  is 
rather  clumsily  and  lengthily  tacked  on 
to  the  close. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Sigoumey  is  a  lady 
whose  poetry  is  much  lauded  in  Ame- 
rica. Our  editor  says^  that  while  in 
England  in  1840,  she  visited  Avon, 
Dryburgh  Abbey,  Grasmere,  and 
Rydal  Mount,  and  other  Meccas  of 
the  literary  pilgrim.  At  one  of  these 
shrines — Urasmere,  we  are  not  certain 
whether  at  that  time  the  tomb  of  the 
prophet  hung  between  heaven  and 
earth — but  the  acquaintance  with 
Southey's  familv,  there,  we  presume, 
commenced,  and  enabled  her  to  prove 
her  utter  unfitness  at  least  for  confiden- 
tial friendship,  for  some  strictly  private 
communications  subsequently  received 
from  Mrs.  Southey  (Miss  Caroline 
Bowles),  in  answer  to  inquiries  re- 
specting the  state  of  her  former 
host,  were  not  only  circulated  without 
reserve,  in  the  most  public  manner* 
both  in  America  and  here,  but  also 
deformed  by  the  interpolation  of  dis- 
gusting and  unbecoming  sentimentali- 
ties, for  the  purpose,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed, of  pandering  to  the  diseased 
appetite  of  Americana  and  the  vul- 
garest  of  our  home  quidnuncs  on  the 
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topic  of  the  private  affairs  of  public 
characters.  The  distressed  lady  \vho;>e 
taste,  feelings,  and  sense  were  thus 
outraged^  was  driven  to  the  painful 
necessity  of  disowning  tha  epistles  in 
question,  and  we  have  never  heard 
that  the  American  poetess  relieved  her- 
self from  the  charge  which  such  a 
disavowal  implied.  Let  her  make  her 
peace  with  her  readers  in  the  following 
really  delicate  and  elegant  lines  to 
the  memory  of  the  lamented  Felicia 
Hemans : — 

FELICIA    HEMANS. 

Nature  doth  mourn  for  thee.     There 

is  no  need 
For  man  to  strike  his  plaintive  hxe  and 

fail, 
As  fail  he  must,  if  he  attempt  thy  praise. 
The  little  plant  that  never  sang  before. 
Save  one  sad  requiem,  when  its  blos<i 

soms  fell, 
Sighs  deeply  through  its]drooping  leaves 

for  thee, 
As  for  a  florist  fallen.  The  ivy,  wreath'd 
Round   the   gay  turrets    of   a    buried 

race. 
And  the  tall  palm  that  like  a  prince  doth 

rear 
Its  diadem  *neath  Asia's  burning  sky, 
With  their  dim  legends  blend  thy  hal- 

low'd  name. 
Thy  music,  like   baptismal  dew,    did 

make 
"Whate'er  it  touched  most  holy.     The 

pure  shell, 
Laying  its  pearly  lip  on  ocean's  floor. 
The  cloister 'd  chambers  where  the  sea- 
gods  sleep, 
And  the  unfathom'd  melancholy  main, 
Lament  for  thee  through  all  the  sound- 
ing deeps. 
Hark  I  from  snow-breasted  Himmalch 

to  where 
Snowdon  doth  weave    his  coronet    of 

cloud. 
From  the  scathed  pine  tree  near  the  red 

man's  hut. 
To  where  the  everlasting  banian  builds 
Its  vast  columnar  temple,  comes  a  moan 
For  thee,  whose  ritual  made  each  rocky 

height 
An  altar,   and  each  cottage-home  the 

haunt 
Of  Poesy.     Yea,  thou  didst  And  the  link 
That   joins   route  nature    to   ethereal 

mind, 
And  make  that   link  a  melody.     The 

couch 
Of  thy  last  sleep  was  in  the  native  clime 
Of  8one,   and   eloquence,   and   ardent 

som. 
Spot  fitly  chosen  for  thee.     Perchance 

that  isle 
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So  loved  of  favouring  skies,  yet  banu'd 

by  fate, 
Might  shadow  forth  thine  own  unspoken 

lot. 
For  at  thy  heart  the  ever-pointed  thorn 
Did  gird   itself,    until   the  life-stream 

oozed 
In  gushes   of  such  deep  and  thrilling 

song. 
That   angels   poising   on    some   silver 

cloud 
Might  linger  'mid  the  errands  of  the 

skies. 
And  listen,  all  unblamed.     Uow  ten- 
derly 
Doth  Nature  draw  her  curtain  round 

thy  rest ! 
And  like  a  nurse,  with  finger  on  her 

lip. 
Watch,   lest  some  step  disturb    thee, 

striving  still 
From  other  touch  thy  sacred  harp  to 

guard. 
Waits  she  thy  waking,  as  the  mother 

waits 
For  some  pale  babe,  whose  spirit  sleep 

hath  stolen, 
And  laid  it  dreaming  on   the  lap  of 

Heaven  ? 
We  say  not  thou  art  dead.    We  dare 

not.     No. 
For  every  mountain,  stream,  and  sha- 
dowy dell 
Where  thy  rich  harpings  linger,  would 

hurl  back 
The    falsehood    on   our    souls.     Then 

spak'st  alike 
The  simple  language  of  the  freckled 

flower, 
And  of  the  glorious  stars.    God  taught 

it  thee. 
And  from  thy  living  intercourse  with 

man 
Thou  shalt  not  pass  away,  imtil  this 

earth 
Drops  her  last  gem  into  the  doom's- day 

flame. 
Thou  hast  but  taken  thy  seat  with  that 

bless'd  choir, 
Whose  hymns  thy  tuneful  spirit  learn'd 

so  well 
From  this  sublunar  terrace,  and  so  long 
Interpreted.  Therefore  we  will  not  say 
Farewell  to  thee ;  for  every  unborn  age 
Shall  mix  thee  with  its  household  cha- 
rities. 
The  sage    shall    greet  thee  with    his 

beniHon, 
And  woman   shrine  thee  as  a  vestal 

flame 
In  all  the  temples  of  her  sanctity. 
And  the  young  child  shall  tiJce  thee  by 

the  hand 
And  travel  with  a  surer  step  to  Heaven. 

We    confess  we    neither  see    the 

R 
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meaning  nor  melody  of  the  foUowmg» 
entitled 

•  A  BUTTERFLY. 

A  butterfly  bask*d  on  an  infant's  grave, 
Where  a  lily  chanced  to  grow ; 

Why  art  thou  here  with  thy  jf audy  dye  ? 

Where  she  of  the  bright  and  the  spark- 
ling eye 
Must  sleep  In  the  churchyard  low. 

Then  it  lightly  soar'd  through  the  sunny 
air, 
And  spoke  from  its  shining  track : 
I  was  a  worm  till  I  won  my  wings. 
And  she  whom    thou  moum*st  like  a 
seraph  sings — 
Would  thou  call  the  blest  one  back  I 

Let  us  leave  a  favourable  impression 
by  the  following  few  lines,  which  have 
merit,  in  spite  of  the  "  dashed  it  out" 
of  the  second  line,  which  would  almost 
ask  a  change  in  the  first  line  from 
"  on**  to  **  neath**  to  make  the  image 
presented  perfect : — 

DEATH   OP    AX   INFANT. 

Death  found  strange  beauty  on  that 

polish'd  brow. 
And  dash*d  it  out.     There  was  a  tint  of 

rose 
On  cheek  and  lip.     He  touch'd  the  veins 

with  ice. 
And  the  rose  faded.    Forth  from  those 

blue  eyes 
There  spake  a  wishful  tenderness,  a  doubt 
Whether  to  grieve  or  sleep,  which  inno- 
cence 
Alone  may  wear.     With  ruthless  haste 

he  bound 
The  silken  fringes  of  those   curtaining 

lids 
For  ever.     There  had  been  a  murmuring 

sound 
With  which   the  babe   would  claim  its 

mother's  ear. 
Charming  her  even  to  tears.   The  spoiler 

set 
The  seal  of  silence.     But  there  beam*d 

a  smile, 
So  flx'd,  so  holy,  from  that  cherub  brow. 
Death  gazed,  and  left  it  there.   He  dared 

not  steal 
The  signet-ring  of  heaven. 

The  sentiment  reminds  us  faintly  of 
that  beautiful  idea  of  Martial's — 

Mors  vocisiter  properavit  cludere  blandae, 
Ne  posset  duros  flectere  lingua  deos. 

Theodore  S.  Fay  is  known  in  these 
countries  as  the  author  of  *'  Norman 


Leslie,"  "  The  Countess  Ida,"  &c.,  and 
is  now  secretary  of  legation  at  Berlin. 
He  is  a  native  of  New  York.  The  fol- 
lowing  is  the  spirited  commencement 
of  a  poem*  which,  as  it  proceeds,  be- 
comes heavy  with  scenery  descriptions, 
the  ballast  which  sinks  most  of  the 
American  versifiers : — 

MT    NATIVE    LAH0. 

Columbia,   was  thy   continent  strctch*d 

wild. 
In  later  ages,  the  huge  seas  above  ? 
And  art  thou  Nature's  youngest,  fairest 

child. 
Most  favourM  by  thy   gentle  mother's 

love  ? 
Where  now  we  stand  did  ocean  monsters 

rove. 
Tumbling  uncouth,  in  those  dim,  vanish'd 

years. 
When  through  the  Red  Sea  PharaoVs 

thousands  drove, 
When  struggling  Joseph  dropp'd  frater> 

nal  tears, 
When  God  came  down  from  heaven,  and 

mortal  men  were  seers  ? 

Or  have  thy  forests  waved,  tliy  rivers  run, 
Elyi^ian  solitudes,  untrod  by  man. 
Silent  and  lonely,  since  around  the  sun 
Her  ever-wheeling  circle  earth  began  ? 
Thy  unseen  flowers  did  here  the  breezes 

fan, 
With  wasted  perfume  ever  on  them  flung  ? 
And  o'er  thy  showers  neglected  rainbows 

span. 
When   Alexander  fought,  when  Homer 

sung, 
And  the  old  populous  world  with  thun- 
dering battle  rung  ? 

Lindley  Murray,  known  as  the 
author  of  the  "  English  Gram- 
mar," had  a  wife  ;  and  addresses  her 
in  the  following  stanzas,  which  arc 
given,  we  know  not  whether  to  prove 
that  he  was  a  grammarian  or  a  mar- 
ried man :  it  is  impossible  they  could 
be  meant  to  establish  his  claim  to  be 
a  pott : — 

TO    MV    WIFE, 

When  on  thy  bosom  I  recline. 
Enraptured  still  to  call  thee  mine. 

To  call  thee  mine  for  life, 
I  f?l(^ry  ill  the  sacred  ties 
Which  modern  wits  and  fools  despise^ 

Of  husband  and  of  wife. 

One  mutual  flame  inspires  our  bliss ; 
The  tender  look,  the  melting  kiss, 
Even  years  have  not  destroyed; 
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Some  sweet  sensatioii,  erer  new. 
Springs  up  and  proves  the  maxim  trae, 
That  love  can  ne*er  be  cloyed. 

Have  I  a  wishP^'tis  all  for  thee. 
Hast  thou  a  wish? — *tis  all  for  me. 

So  soft  our  moments  move. 
That  angels  look  with  ardent  gaze. 
Well  pleas*d  to  see  our  happy  days, 

And  bid  us  live — and  love. 

• 

If  cares  arise — and  cares  will  come — 
Thy  bosom  is  my  softest  home, 

1*11  lull  me  there  to  rest ; 
And  is  there  aught  disturbs  my  fair  ? 
ni  bid  her  sigh  out  every  care, 

And  lose  it  in  my  breast. 

Have  I  a  wish  ? — *tis  all  her  own ; 
AD  her*8  and  mine  are  roll'd  in  one — 

Our  hearts  are  so  entwined. 
That,  like  the  ivy  round  the  tree, 
Bound  up  in  closest  amity, 

'T  is  death  to  be  di^oin*d. 

Charles  Fenno  Hoffman  is  known 
at  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  the 
author  of  '*  Greyslaer,"  "  Winter  in 
the  West,"  and  "  Wild  Scenes  in  the 
Forest  and  the  Prairie," — but  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  song  writers 
in  America.  He  is  a  true  disciple  of 
Christopher  North  in  his  sporting  pro- 
pensities, and  one  of  his  wild  feats  cost 
him  a  leg,  and  nearly  his  life.  We  are 
half  inclined  to  like  the  fellow  better 
than  the  whole  Yankee  crew  of  them. 
There  shows  through  his  dashing 
numbers  an  aristocracy  of  soul  and 
sentiment^  pleasing  from  its  rareness. 
A  wave  of  the  cavalier's  feather  shows 
so  cailv  among  the  round-head  multi- 
tude, that  we  hail  the  wearer  as  nearer 
our  old  world  sympathies  hj  a  "  gen- 
tlemanlike distance:" — 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  MINT  JULEPS.' 

Tis  said  that  the  gods,  on  Olympus  of 
old, 
(And  who  the  bright  legend  profanes 
with  a  doubt  ?^ 
One  night,  'mid  their  revels,  by  Bacchus 
were  told 
That  his  last  butt  of  nectar  had  some- 
how run  out ! 

But,  determined  to  send  round  the  goblet 
once  more, 
Thev  sued  to  the  fairer  immortals  for 
aia 
In  composing  a  draught,    which,   till 
drinking  were  o'er. 
Should  cast  every  wine  ever  drank  in 
the  shade. 


Grave  Ceres  herself  blithely  yielded 
her  corn. 
And  the  spirit  that  lives  in  eaoh  am- 
ber-huea  grain, 
And  which  6rst  had  its  birth  from  the 
dews  of  the  morn. 
Was  taught  to  steal  out  in  bright 
dew-drops  again. 

Pomona,  whose  choicest  of  fruits  on  the 
board 
Were    scatter*d  profusely    in  every 
one's  reach, 
IV  hen  called  on  a  tribute  to  cull  from 
the  hoard. 
Express'd  the  mild  juice  of  the  deli- 
cate peach. 

The  liquids  were  mingled,  while  Vencs 
looked  on. 
With  glances  so  fraught  with  sweet 
magical  power. 
That  tbe  honey  of  Hybla,  e'en  whan 
they  were  gone. 
Has  never  been  missed  in  the  draught 
from  that  hour. 

Flora  then,  from  her  bosom  of  fra- 
grancy,  shook. 
And  with  roseate  fingers  press 'd  down 
in  the  bow], 
All  dripping  and  fresh  as  it  came  from 
the  brook. 
The  herb  whose  aroma  should  flavour 
the  whole. 

The  draught  was  delicious,  each  god  did 
exclaim. 
Though  something  yet  wanting  they 
all  did  bewail ; 
But  juleps  the  drink  of  immort9.ls  be- 
came. 
When  JoYE  himself  added  a  h^d(i|l 
of  hail. 

Here  is  something  in   Beranger's 
style ; — 

THE   BITRTLE   AND   STEEL 

One  bumper  yet,  gallants,  at  parting. 

One  toast  ere  we  arm  for  the  fight ; 
Fill  round,  each  to  her  he  loves  dearest 

'Tis  the  last  he  may  pledge  her,  to- 
night. 
Think  of  those  who  of  old  at  the  banquet 

Did  their  weapons  in  garlands  conceal. 
The  patriot  heroes  who  hallowed 

The  entwining  of  myrtle  and  steel ! 

Then  hey  for  the  myrtle  and  steel, 

Then  ho  for  the  myrtle  and  steel. 
Let  every  true  blade  that  e'er  loved  a 
fair  maid. 

Fill  round  to  the  myrtle  and  steel ! 

'Tis  in  moments  like  this,  when  each 
bosom 
With  its  highest -tonod  feeling  is  warm. 
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Like  the  music  that's  said  from  the 
ocean 
To  rise  ere  the  gatherings  storm, 
That  her  image  around  us  should  hover, 
Whose  name,  though  our  lips  ne'er 
reveal. 
We  may  breathe  mid  the  foam  of  a 
bumper, 
As  we  drink  to  the  myrtle  and  steel ! 
Then  hey  for  the  myrtle  and  steel. 
Then  ho  for  the  myrtle  and  steel. 
Let  every  true  blade  that  e*er  loved  a 
fair  maid. 
Fill  round  to  the  myrtle  and  steel  1 

Now  mount,  for  our  buele  is  ringing 

To  marshal  the  host  for  tho  fray. 
Where  proudly  our  banner  is  flinging 

Its  folds  o'er  the  battle-array ; 
Ye  gallants — one  moment — remembe  r. 

When  your    sabres    the  death-blow 
would  deal, 
That  Mbhct  wears   her  shape  who's 
cherished 

By  lads  of  the  myrtle  and  steel. 


Then  hey  for  the  myrtle  and  st^el. 
Then  ho  for  the  myrtle  and  steel, 
Let  every  true  blade  that  e'er  loved  a 
fair  maid 
Fill  round  to  the  myrtle  and  steel ! 

But  we  shall  forget  that  there  arc 
limits  to  our  paper^  or  rather,  to  our 
reader's  patience.  Let  us  give  every 
due  praise,  therefore,  before  we  have 
done,  to  the  editor  of  the  volume  we 
have  quoted  from,  for  the  justice  he 
has  rendered  to  his  native  authors. 
He  has  made  ample  selections — said 
all  he  could  for  the  writers  in  the 
compendious  biographical  and  literary 
notices  prefixed  to  the  extracts,  and 
brought  out  the  whole  in  a  convenient 
and  creditable  form.  The  volume 
comprises  much  matter,  elegantly 
printed,  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  will,  we 
nave  no  doubt,  do  much,  at  home  at 
least,  for  the  «  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America/' 


REPEAL  AGITATION — THE  "  DO-NOTHINO      SYSTEM. 


AKOTRER'monthhas  passed,  and  meet- 
ings of  hundreds  of  thousands  to  hear 
seditious  speeches,  and  to  make  threat- 
ening demonstrations  of  ill-will  to  Bri- 
tish connection,  are  dealt  with  by  the 
government  as  if  thev  were  legal.  Re- 
pealers, accordingly,  have  become  more 
contemptuous  in  their  bearing  towards 
the  constituted  authorities — more  un- 
disguised in  their  declarations  of  an 
all  out  treasonable  purpose — more  con- 
fident in  their  assertion  of  power.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  Protestants,  as  it 
was  reasonable  to  anticipate,  have  had 
their  fears  and  suspicions  excited  to  a 
degree  at  which  they  have  seldom,  in 
the  worst  times  of  our  history,  been 
for  such  a  length  of  time  sustained,  no 


longer  blind  to  the  daring  intents  of 
their  adversaries,  and  utterly  incapable 
of  explaining  favourably  the  conduct 
of  that  party  in  the  state  from  whom 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  expect 
protection. 

Within  the  past  month,  Irish  agita- 
tion has  been  invigorated  and  enve- 
nomed by  an  infusion  gushing  fresh 
from  the  seditious  sympathy  of  Ame- 
rican malcontents.  Dollars,  promises, 
and  fine  writing — recommendations  to 
Irishmen  that  they  should  agitate  with 
hope* — warnings  to  England  to  be- 
ware of  the  awful  resentment  of  an 
Irish  party  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  ;  and  catalogues,  executed  after 
the  manner  of  George  Robins,  although 


*  "  A  single  word,  which  contains  more  of  assurance  of  sympathy,  and  prognos- 
tic of  success  than  any  other  which  we  have  at  hand,"  Sec.  **  Hope,  which  has  sus- 
tained the  patriot  when  his  lodgings  were  formed  in  the  caves  of  tne  earth,"  &c.  Or, 
**  Hope,  that  strengthens  the  swimmer's  arm,  and  buoys  up  the  fallen  spirits  of  the 
mariner,  who,  wrecked  on  barbarous  shores  doth  much  deplore  his  sad  fate.'* — Addresses 
"from  Wilmington,  Ttmen,  July  8. 
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somewhat  rudely,  of  those  crimes  and 
caprices  by  which  England  has  pro- 
voked the  virtuous  indignation  of  the 
immaculate  and  impartial  republic^ 
where  liberty  and  slavery  both  run 
riot,  and  the  States  preserve  their 
consistency  «  by  giving  a  triumph  to 
neither  party  ;"  all  this  would  be  all 
merelv  absurd,  were  America  a  coun- 
try  in  which  turbulent  and  desperate 
men  could  be  held  in  order  by  govern- 
ment or  law,  but,  in  the  actual  state  of 
things^  the  exertions  of  the  **  far  west- 


ern sympathiAers"  are  not  to  be  des- 
pised or  disregarded. 

They  are  evidently  not  underrated 
by  Mr.  O'Connell,*  and  as  they  are 
employed  by  him,  it  is  difficult  to  over- 
rate their  mischievous  efficacy.  The 
passions  of  Irish  repealers  are  marvel- 
lously quickened  by  the  sympathies  of 
America  and  France.  Their  sense 
of  wrong  and  distress  become  sharper 
as  they  learn  the  indignant  commisera- 
tion with  which  foreigners  regard  their 
sufferings ;  and  while,  abroad  as  well 


*  A  book  has  been  opened  at  the  Repeal  Association  for  American  communica- 
tions alone.  Mr.  O'Connell  thus  comments  on  one  of  them.  We  quote  from  the 
Dublin  Statesman  of  July  7,  a  portion  of  the  address  as  well  as  the  commentary  : — 

'*  Behold,  sir,  while  the  great  mass  of  public  opinion  speaks  trumpet-tongued  in 
your  favour — awhile  the  spirits  of  the  patriots  of  '98  are  looking  down  with  anxiety 
upon  your  actions — while  the  tomb  of  Emmets  bedewed  with  the  tears  of  millions, 
remains  uninscribed — while  the  spirit  of  G rattan  remains  weeping  over  the  grave 
of  his  country's  liberty — wliile  these  remain  spectators  of  a  scene  so  momentous, 
and  the  prayers  of  millions,  not  only  of  your  countrymen,  but  those  of  other  nations, 
wherever  the  history  of  vour  country's  wrongs  have  been  understood,  are  pouring 
forth  in  your  behalf,  we  implore  you  to  proceed  to  the  tomb  o/  your  country* a  liberty p 
and  with  a  voice  of  thunder  sever  the  chains  that  bind  her  to  her  oppressor,  calling 
her  forth  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  democracy,  which,  phccnix-likc,  will  place  her  as 
she  was  in  the  days  of  yore — a  nation  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"  For  our  part,  we  will  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  unite  our  friends  in  favour 
of  your  glorious  struggle  for  liberty,  and  we  hope  successful  independence.  We  are 
fully  convinced  that  Providence,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  has  so  ordained  you  a 
fit  instrument,  and  endowed  with  faculties  capable  of  contending  with  the  purse  and 
talent  of  England.  We  hope  that  there  will  be  a  speedy  repeal  of  that  unhallowed 
union,  and  that  without  any  appeal  to  the  God  of  battles.  England  must  certainly 
know  her  interest ;  and  she  cannot  but  be  wonderfully  mistaken  in  her  policy  when 
»he  drives  her  most  loyal  subjects  to  such  extremities,  jLet  England  beware  before  it  is 
too  late.  We  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  your  most  sanguine  hopes  will 
be  realised,  and  once  more  the  lovely  Green  Isle  of  the  Ocean  behold  her  shamrock 
bloom,  and  peace  and  happiness  prevail. 

"  The  sum  we  remit  is  small ;  but,  like  the  numerous  rivulets  that  form  the  ocean, 
it  mav  contribute  to  a  greater. 

**  \\^e  conclude  by  subscribing  our  names,  and  wishing  you  success,  peace,  and 
happiness. 

"  James  Montgosecrt,  President. 
"  Bernard  P.  Brady,  Secretary. 

"  To  Daniel  0*ConncIl,  Eiq.  ALP." 

"  Mr.  0*Connell  hedged  to  move  a  similar  motion  for  the  insertion  on  the  Ame« 
rican  books  of  those  documents,  and  that  their  thanks  should  bo  sent  to  the  sub- 
scribers for  the  offers  of  sympathy  and  support  it  expressed.  He  referred,  in  speak* 
ing  of  what  were  called  the  patriots  of  *98,  when  he  addressed  the  association  last, 
to  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  people  being  hurried  on  to  rebellion,  because  the 
union  was  the  consequence  of  that  defeated  rebellion.  There  never  would  be  a 
possibility  of  carrying  it  if  the  people  had  not  been  weakened  by  an  unhappy,  and, 
he  would  call  it,  a  preposterous  attempt — unprepared  as  they  were,  and  divided 
amongst  themselves — to  shake  off  altogether  the  British  yoke.  To  be  sure,  the 
effect  of  that  example  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  power  when  they  saw  what  the  Eng- 
lish were  now  doin^,  and  what  that  maniac^  Lord  Stanley,  was  doing  with  respect 
to  Canada.  The  Canadians  revolted.  They  lost  their  constitution,  but  they  received 
a  reward  for  rebellion — ^they  got  a  better  constitution  than  they  had  before ;  in  fact, 
Canada  appears  to  he  the  best  patronised  portion  of  the  British  dominions.  But 
they  woula  avoid  the  example  of  '98  and  Canada ;  they  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  rebellion.  The  letter  was  full  of  hostility  to  England  and  her  government, 
and  it  speaks  of  the  iniuries  inflicted  upon  the  American  people ;  but  from  those 
opinions  they  separctad  themselves,  and  they  disclaimed  any  participation  in  the 
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as  at  homcy  they  hear  the  BritUh  go- 
vernment accused  of  cruelty  and  in- 
justice in  its  relations  towards  them, 
they  find  it  a  matter  of  easy  inference 
to  charge  all  their  distresses  upon  the 
results  for  which  the  legislative  union 
should  be  held  answerable. 

The  temper  and  spirit  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  tpust  ex- 
ercise, over  the  minds  of  the  re- 
pealers, an  influence  still  more  exciting 
than  that  of  their  friends  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  America.  Bishop 
Higgins,  on  the  part  of  his  brother 
prelates,  gave  in  their  adherence  to 
the  principle  of  repeal.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Sheehy,  has  since  made  a  no  less 
important  announcement  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  They, 
too,  are  "all  right."  Three  thousand 
priests  are  determined  that  their  coun- 
try ihall  he  free,     Romanism  is  now, 


as  of  yore,  the  nurse  and  patroness  of 
liberty : — 

•*  The  Liberator,"  said  Mr.  Sheehy* 
**  had,  beside  the  prelates,  three  thou- 
sand of  the  second  order  of  clergymen 
(hear).  We  shall  give  you  (said  the 
reverend  speaker,  addressing  the  Libe- 
rator), at  least  twelve  himared  pounds 
(immense  chours),  and  we  have  taken 
care  that  there  shall  be  a  heart  and  a 
hand  behind  every  shilling  we  shall  pre- 
sent to  you. 

"  Mr.  O'Connell— Two  bands  (laugh- 
ter and  cheers). 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sheehy_And  let  me 
describe  these  three  millions  of  repealers 
to  you.  Thev  are  sober  and  peaceable 
— they  are  determined — they  are  not 
drunkards — and  they  have  resolved  to 
burst  their  country's  chains  or  die  (ve- 
hement applause).  They  arc  not  afraid 
of  Peel  or  Wellington  (cheers').  Priest 
though  I  be,  I  think  I  echo  their  senti- 


hostile  spirt  they  showed  towards  Great  Britain.     They  were  ready  to  forgive 
Great  Britain  every  thing  she  had  done  against  Ireland,  and  they  would  not  inter- 
fere with  her  and  the  Americans.     They  would  take  no  part  in  any  unjust  war 
against  them,  but  they  would  not  make  themselves  a  portion  of  the  quarrel  between 
England  and  America.     JBut  stiU  they  could  not  help  cautioning  the  English  ministers 
against  slumbering  on  their  pouts,  when  they  heard  the  sentiments  contained  in  that 
letter.     Knowhig  Ihat  the  Irish  people  would  not  violate  the  law — ^knowing  that  it 
was  not  their  intention  to  attack  any  person — knowing  that  they  would  respect  the 
government  of  the  country  as  long  as  a  shred  of  the  law  was  left  them — knowing 
that  it  was  their  intentitm  not  to  attack,  but  of  course  to  resist  any  unjust  attack 
that  was  made  upon  them,  they  never  could  forget  that  the  British  ministers,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  House  of 
Commons — at  least  acrordiiig  to  the  newspaper  reports — had  the  unconstitutional 
audacity  to  threaten  Ireland  with  a  civil  war,  merely  because  ihey  were  looking  for  the 
repeal  of  an  act  of  parliament.     Keeping  that  in  view,  and  believing  them  capable 
of  it  if  they  were  strong  enough  to  make  the  attack  upon  Ireland,  he  bid  them  look 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  see  that  they  would  not  be  left  quite  alone  to  Hght  that 
battle  if  they  were  to  attack  them.     They  were  British  subjects  firm  and  strong  iu 
their  allecciance — that  allegiance  was  sanctified  by  the  personal  respect  and  venera- 
tion in  which  they  held  the  present  monarch,  but  they  were  men  knowing  they  had 
rights,  and  knowing  that  they  were  entitled,  in  spite  of  all  the  despots  of  Europe 
and  Asia  combined,  to  canvass  the  merits  of  an  act  of  parliament  and  look  for  its 
repeal,  for  that  was  all  they  were  doini^.     They  had  hurled  defiance  already  at  Peel 
End  Wellington,  when  it  was  suppose<i^  they  stood  alone  against  the  ministers  that 
dare  attempt  to  attack  them.     That  defiance  was  not  a  bit  more  confident  than  it 
How  was,  wnen  they  had  some  consolation  in  reflecting  that  they  would  not  have  in 
such  a  case  to  stand  alone,  and  that  as  they  had  men  enough,  all  thev  would  want 
in  such  a  case,  arms  and  ammunition,  would  be  most  certainly  supplied  to  them. 
Ab/  complaining  of  the  anti- British  sentiments  contained  in  that  Utter,  out  by  no  meims 
joining  in  them^  on  the  contrary,  being  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  the  throne,  and 
ready  to  join  England  in  every  just  war  that  she  may  be  engaged  in,  while  they  had 
that  sentiment  strong  in  their  minds,  they  were  not  ungrateful  to  those  who  looked 
to  the  possible  contingency  of  the  iron  hoof  of  tyranny  attempting  to  crush  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  told  them  in  that  emergency  where  they  might  look  for 
fViends,  and  where  they  were  sure  of  finding  them.     If  one  way  or  another  the 
people  of  Ireland  took  their  tone  from  him,  he  knew  not  why — he  would  repeat  em- 
phatically that  they  would  begin  no  quarrel — that  they  would  commence  no  fight 

that  they  would  wait  to  be  attacked^that  thev  would  retreat  to  the  last  shred  or 
foot-track  of  the  constitution — that  they  would  raise  the  shield  of  constitutional 
law  against  their  opponents,  and  woe  to  those  who  attacked  them^  and  victory  was 
certain. 
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ments.  And  there  is  not  in  that  three 
millions  of  repealers^  one  man  who  is 
afraid  to  shed  his  blood  for  his  countrjf. 

"Mr.  O'Connell — (Rising  from  his 
seat,  the  entire  company  doing  like- 
wise)— I  said  before  1  am  not  that  one* 
(deafening  applause).*'* 

It  is  not  necessary  that  our  selections 
from  the  reports  of  repeal  proceedings 
should  be  numerous^  or  that  we  should 
be  over  curious  in  making  them.  The 
fact,  which  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind,  needs  no  further  evidence,  and 
it  may  be  very  briefly  stated  ;    it   is 

this — THE  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  OF  IRB- 
LAND,  LAY  AND  CLERICAL,  ARE  CARRY- 
ING OUT  A  REVOLUTION  WHICH,  IF  IT 
BE  SUCCESSFUL,  WILL  ACCOMPLISH  THE 
DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  ; 
AND,  BECAUSE  THEY  GIVE  THEIR  ENTER- 
PRISE THE  NAME,  NOT  OF  REBELLION, 
BUT  REPEAL,  THEY  ARE  ALLOWED  TO 
PROSECUTE  IT  WITH  IMPUNITY. 

None  can  wonder,  that,  in  a  state 
of  things  like  this,  Protestants,  both  in 
freland  and  England,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  well-informed  friends 
to  the  connection  between  the  two 
countries,  utter  more  passionate  com- 
plaints against  the  inactivity  of  the 
Queen*s  ministers,  than  against  the 
energetic  demonstrations  of  the  re- 
pealers ;  that  some  are  more  in  dread 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  than  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell, and  seem  to  think  that  something 
would  be  gained  were  the  premier  dis- 
lodged from  the  post  which  they  accuse 
him  of  holding  only  for  the  enemy  s 
advantage.  We  do  not  share  in  this 
opinion.  Indeed,  for  the  expression  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  we  have  incurred 
some  sharp  animadversions;  and,  al- 
though we  are  little  in  the  habit  of 
noticing  strictures  upon  ourselves,  yet 
the  respect  we  entertain  for  a  journal 
of  high  reputation,  as  well  as  the  g^eat 
importance  of  the  subject,  induces  us 
in  one  instance  to  depart  from  our 
usual  abstemiousness. 

The  Morning  Post  of  July  contains 
the  following  paragraph : — 

"  There  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of 
methods  by  which  ingenious  writers 
may  support  a  favourite  minister.  It 
may  be  shown  that  a  minister  has  done 
so  much  good  for  his  party,  and  soeffec- 
toally  promoted  their  principles,  that 


helought,  by  all  means,  to  be  kept  in. 
Failing  this,  it  may  be  shown  that  he 
has  so  effectually  damaged  his  partv, 
that  they  would  no  longer  have  their 
former  strength  if  he  were  out.     This 
latter  method  is  ably  followed    by  a 
writer  in  the  Dublin  Umiybrsitt  Ma- 
gazine on  Irish  agitation.  He  says  : — 
"  '  Let  no  man  lay  to  his  heart  the 
flattering  unction  that  the  Conservative 
party,  if  now  driven  from  power,  will 
bo  such  as  it  was.     Let  no  man  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
can  become  again,  in  opposition,  the 
leader  and  combiner  of  a  powerful  party. 
In  power,  he  may  perhaps  satisfy,  or  at 
least  Justify  the  expectations  entertained 
of  him,  when  the  ascendancy  of  public 
principle,  the  triumph  of  public  virtue, 
put  out  his  rivals,  because  they  seemed 
his   country's  enemies,  and  save  him 
place  and   honour.      When  his   plans 
have  been  matured,  and  his  policy  fully 
developed,  it  is  probable  that  the  expec- 
tations then  entertained  of  him  may  be 
realised :  at  this  moment  it  seems  gene- 
rally felt  that  they  have  been  msap- 
pointed.     If  he  goes  out  of  office  with 
the  shadow  of  this  disappointment  upon 
him,  it  is  possible  he  may  withdraw  from 
public  life  altogether;  and  it  is  most 
probable,  should  he  continue  to  take  a 
part  in  politics,  that  it  can  never  again 
be  such  a  part  as  he  sustained  in  those 
years  of  difficulty  and  honour,  when  he 
withstood  the  progress  of  revolution 
To  be  what  he  was  in  opposition.  Sir 
Robert.  Peel  must  become  what  he  was 
expected  to  be  in  office,  or  he  must  con- 
vince the  sanguine  friends  who  had  so 
high  hopes  of  him  that  their  expectations 
were  unreasonable,  and  that  he  is  not 
responsible  for  their  disappointments. 
The  good  understanding  between  Sir 
Robert  Peel  aud  the  Conservative  party 
may  be  effectually  restored  while  he  is  in 
place.  Out  of  office,  the  evil  will  be- 
come irremediable.     The  state  of  oppo- 
sition will  be  like  that  of  the  grave, 
wherein 

*Friead«,  klnamen,   and  hrotiien  are  Uid  lidt  hf 
side, 
And  nono  haTO  Minted,  and  bone  hare  replied.* 

** '  Let  no  man  wish  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
retirement  from  office  in  a  hope,  a  most 
fain  and  treacherous  hope,  that  he  can 
be  as  powerful  as  he  was  during  the 
period  of  the  reform  and  the  revolution- 
ary cabinets.' 

*'  We  do  not  dispute  that  all  this  is 
very  true.  It  is  right  that  the  minister 
should  have  the  benefit  of  such  consider* 
ations.    No  doubt  it  would  be,  upon  the 
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wboie»  much  more  agreeable  if  we  could 
feel  that  the  powerful  opposition  of  1841 
had  lost  notnin|r  by  the  circumstance 
of  having  borne  its  leaders  into  office 
upon  the  tide  of  victory.  It  would  bo 
more  satisfactory  if  one  could  feci  that 
were  the  Conservatives  once  more  in 
opposition,  they  would  stiil,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  control  the  legislative 
government  of  the  country  as  they  did 
before.  But  if  the  fact  bo  not  so,  let  u.s 
bear  in  mind  the  facts  as  thev  really  are, 
and  act  accordingly.  No  cfoubt,  some 
feelings  of  disappointment  will  involun- 
tarily arise  that  success  should  have 
produced  a  result  that  was  so  little  to 
have  been  expected;  but  where's  the 
use  of  repining,  when  a  man  can  support 
the  government,  and  perhaps  get  some- 
thing  by  it  in  the  end  ?" 

Notwithstanding  our  natural  disin- 
clination to  be  suspected  of  motives 
80  unworthy  as  seem  half  imputed  to 
us  in  the  concluding  words  of  this  pas- 
sage, we  repeat  our  former  opinion : 
we  believe  it  for  the  interest  of  the 
country,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  should 
continue  in  power ;  we  hold  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  would  be  guilty  of  an 
unpardonable  crime  against  bis  coun- 
try, if,  for  any  reason  less  grave  than 
inability  to  carry  the  measures  he 
thinks  necessary,  or  from  conscious 
incapacity  to  devise  good  measures,  he 
were  to  abandon  to  the  late  occupants 
of  place,  the  post,  in  which,  through 
God's  blessing  on  their  exertions,  the 
public  virtue  of  the  Conservative  party 
has  placed  him ;  and  we  make  this  as- 
sertion, with  a  grounded  confidence 
that  all  who  know  the  writer  will  be- 
lieve it  to  be  purely  disinterested.  If 
Sir  Robert  Peel  be  clandestinely  ob- 
structed in  the  discharge  of  his  most 
arduous  duties— if  there  be  any  secret 
influence  which  thwarts  and  crosses 
him  in  his  exertions  for  the  public 
service — he  should  at  once  withdraw 
from  a  post,  which  in  such  a  supposi- 
tion, he  occupies,  not  for  the  sovereign 
or  the  country,  but  for  the  enemy  of 
both,  and  should  declare  boldly  his 
reasons  for  retiring  ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  retain  the  facilities  and 
powers  to  which  a  British  minister  is 
entitled,  he  ought  to  retain  office: 
there  are  resources  yet  undeveloped, 
•which,  under  or  during  a  Conservative 
administration,  may  be  exerted  and 
governed  for  the  salvation  of  the  em- 
pire. 

While  we  thus  deprecate  the  remo- 


val or  withdrawal  of  the  present  mi- 
nistry, we  are  by  no  means  panegyrists 
of  their  policy.  We  have  reflected 
much  on  the  arguments  by  which  the 
inaction  of  the  minister  has  been  de- 
fended, and  they  have  not  satisfied  us. 
It  is  contended  that  the  repeal  party, 
held  in  check  by  a  strong  military  force, 
will  either  moulder  away  under  the 
disadvantages  of  a  system  which  can- 
not exist  without  agitation,  and  which 
dares  not  tempt  the  perils  of  open 
insurrection,  or  else  that,  making  the 
attempt,  it  must  perish  in  the  collision 
with  the  queen's  forces.  Thus,  it  is 
argued,  the  state  will  have  the  rare 
advantage  of  making  its  lenity  con- 
spicuous, while  defeating  the  projects 
of  the  disafTected.  Their  treason 
must  either  die  out  of  itself,  through 
timidity  and  inaction,  or,  in  its  rash- 
ness, must  make  manifest  to  all  the 
world,  that  the  government  which 
crushed  it  was  guilty  of  no  unneces- 
sary severity.  An  argument  of  this 
nature,  if  the  policy  wliich  it  defends 
obtain  success,  may  be  intelligible  and 
acceptable  to  the  survivors.  While  the 
policy  is  yet  upon  its  trial,  and  its 
results  altogether  prospective,  those 
who,  with  good  reason,  fear  it — who 
see  that  hitherto  its  issues  have  been 
very  disastrous— can  derive  little  Vom* 
fort  from  a  promise,  that  the  long 
scries  of  mishaps  which  alarm  them 
will  be  all  counterbalanced  by  some 
rare  felicity  which  is  to  come.  The 
disaffected  are  now,  no  doubt,  orga- 
nising their  masses,  combining  their 
plans,  encouraging  the  timid  who  have 
joined  them,  winning  over  each  day 
new  recruits,  exulting  in  the  assu« 
ranees  of  foreign  support,  intimidating 
by  menaces,  to  which  the  ostents  of 
physical  force  give  importance,  the 
friends  of  British  connection,  and  feed- 
ing fat  the  rancorous  hate  they  bear 
the  Saxon  by  retrospects  of  all  (and 
much  more  than  all)  the  wrongs  and 
grievances  with  which  England  is  made 
chargeable.  Meantime,  loyal  men  are 
exhorted  to  believe,  that  these  prepa- 
rations for  convulsion  will  come  to 
nought — that  the  spirit  of  insurrec- 
tion will  exhaust  itself  in  them — and 
that,  when  the  storm  has  spent  its 
violence  in  impotent  although  very 
angry  demonstrations  of  rage,  the 
political  atmosphere  will  acquire  a 
character  of  peace,  and  will  hold  forth 
a  promise  of  security,  such  as  never 
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in  the  time  of  living  men  gave  confi- 
dence to  the  true  friends  cf  Ireland. 
But— 

—  Who  can  hold  a  fire  in  the  hand* 


i( 


By  thinking  of  the  frosty  Caucasus ; 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December's  snow. 
By  bare  remembrance  of  the  summer's 
heat." 

It  18  pleasant  to  remember  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  when  they  are  over- 
past ;  but  no  wise  man  would  willingly 
linger  among  them,  or  desire  their 
continuance ;  no  wise  man  ^'ould  think 
it  safe  to  endure  them  if  they  could 
be  safely  removed,  or,  if  such  an 
alternative  were  impracticable,  could 
contemplate  them  without  uneasiness 
and  alarm. 

We  feel  this  part  of  our  subject 
to  be  of  the  more  moment,  in  that 
it  is,  we  apprehend,  very  imperfectly 
understood.  There  is  no  danger,  it 
is  sdd,  in  the  repeal  demonstrations, 
because  the  aspect  of  an  armed  sol- 
diery will  be  sufficient  to  deter  disaf- 
fected multitudes  from  breaking  out 
into  rebellion.  Is  this  the  danger 
which  ought  to  be  most  seriously 
dreaded  ?  No.  Wise  men  would  look 
upon  open  insurrection  as  far  less  for- 
midable than  those  tranquil  demonstra- 
tions of  purpose  and  of  power,  which 
calmly  defy  authority  to  interfere 
with  them,  and  in  which  multitudes 
abstain  from  violence,  simply  because 
they  will  not  lose,  in  any  struggle,  the 
vantage  ground  in  which  the  laws,  or 
those  who  administer  the  laws,  are 
pleased  to  leave  tliem.  Insurrection, 
now,  might  be  an  abortive  effort* 
inadequately  sustidned,  speedily,  and 
with  little  suffering  at  any  side,  coun- 
teracted and  suppressed.  Insurrec- 
tion commenced  when  all  has  been 
duly  prepared  for  its  furtherance,  rimy 
he  a  war,  in  which,  wherever  victory 
lights,  all  parties  will  have  to  mourn 
over  the  calamitous  issues  of  the 
conflict. 

But  this  mode  of  considering  the 
danger  to  which  we  are  exposed  does 
not  make  the  evil  manifest  in  all  its 
mafi^nitude.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
pealers and  the  executives  of  the  coun- 
try (comprehending,  under  that  name, 
military,  constabulary,  and  constituted 
authorities  in  general),  there  is  a  third 
party,  which  consists  of  at  least  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  subjects,  whose  prin- 
ciples, interests,  and  prejudices,  are 


generally  (we  might  perhaps  say  uni- 
versally) favourable  to  British  con- 
nection. How  is  thb  party  likely  to 
be  affected  by  the  demonstrations  and 
the  exertions  of  the  repealers — how  is 
it  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  policy 
of  the  government  ?  It  may  be  truth, 
that  all  possessed  of  property  know 
that  their  interests  pledge  them  to  the 
maintenance  of  British  connection.  It 
is  truth,  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
Protestant  population  are  attached  to 
England  by  influences  more  disinte- 
rested. But  it  is  also  truth  that  this 
great  body  is  open  to  influences  of  a 
different  nature.  They  may  be  divided 
among  themselves.  They  may  all  be 
cooled  in  their  zeal  for  England.  They 
may  all  be  induced  to  believe  that  the 
forbearance  of  the  British  government 
is  ruin,  if  not  treachery,  to  them. 
Nay,  we  speak  more  directly,  and  con- 
fidently afSrm,  of  our  own  knowledge, 
that  every  great  repeal  demonstration 
alienates  some-  hearts  from  the  cause 
of  British  connection,  abates  the  love 
of  it  in  others.  Alreadv  some  notices 
of  this  danger  have  offered  their  ad- 
monitions to  the  forgetful  and  unheed- 
ing. Here  and  there  some  few  Pro- 
te!^tants  individually,  or  in  little  knots, 
have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  repeal. 
As  yet,  perhaps,  the  great  body  is 
sound  ;  but  if  it  be  longer  neglected, 
or  rather,  if  it  be  much  longer  left  ex- 
posed to  the  influences  of  repeal  agita- 
tion, and  the  seductions  of  a  svstem  of 
proselytism  artfully  contrived  and  zea- 
lously administered,  the  consequences 
will  be  fatal.  The  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land live  among  remembrances  which 
may  be  turned  to  pernicious  use  against 
them.  They  have  a  most  desponding 
remembrance  of  the  concession  of  1629, 
and  of  all  its  aggravating  circum- 
stances. They  have  a  keen  sense  of 
wrong  inflicted  upon  themselves  in  the 
dishonour  done  to  their  great  political 
festivals ;  and,  when  their  thoughts 
**  that  way  turn,"  burn  with  indigna- 
tion to  sec  repeal  flags  spread  abroad 
over  the  fields  from  which  a  partial 
enactment  has  chased  away  the  stan- 
dard of  William  the  Deliverer.  The 
orange  flag  condemned  by  a  severe 
law,  laid  up  as  a  relic  from  good  days 
past,  or  made  part  of  the  antique  fur- 
niture of  a  lodge-room,  has  a  bad 
effect  on  the  tempers  and  spirits  of 
men,  who  know  that  the  green  banner 
of  separation  is  flying  in  the  open  air, 
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waving  a  proud  defiance  to  England, 
and  surrounded  by  threatening  multi- 
tudes before  whom  the  might  of  Bri- 
tain  seems  humbled  as  well  as  inactive. 
It  is  a  formidable  trial,  to  be  exposed, 
under  feelings  awakened  by  such 
agencies,  to  the  blandishments  of  a 
powerful  and  crafty  body  of  men,  who 
think  their  ends  may  be  accomplished 
by  menace  and  seduction,  and  who  are 
left  undisturbed  by  the  state  in  their 
employment  of  those  means,  which 
they,  with  good  reason,  believe  most 
likely  to  be  effectual.  Were  adequate 
security  given  that  the  Protestants 
should  be  kept  together  as  a  loyal 
party,  we  should  willingly  allow  the 
policy  of  forbearance  to  have  a  longer 
trial :  if  the  loyal  are  neglected  while 
the  disloyal  are  indulged,  the  result 
must  be  evil.  Already,  as  we  have 
said,  menacing  symptoms  have  become 
visible ;  if  government  is  warned  by 
them,  and  alarmed  into  exertion,  the 
faithless  few  who  have  forsaken  their 
loyalty,  before  the  circumstances  were 
such  as  to  palliate  a  delinquency  like 
theirs,  will  nave  fallen  from  the  bodv 
as  light  showers  which  the  atmosphere 
discharges  only  that  it  may  become 
purer  and  more  serene ;  if  the  warnings 
are  disregarded,  the  proselytes  to  repeal 
will  have  descended,  few  and  scattered, 
as  the  heavy  and  separated  rain  drops, 
which  part  from  a  sky  where  there  is 
yet  brightness,  and  give  notice  of  the 
coming  storm  which  shall  deluge  the 
fields  of  earth,  and  spread  thick  dark- 
ness over  all  the  face  of  heaven. 

It  may  be  said  that  strictures  and 
wishes  such  as  those  to  which  we  have 
here  given  utterance  are  too  vague  to 
be  intelligible  for  any  good  purpose. 
We  may  be  taken  to  task  for  not 
declaring  more  distinctly  what  we 
mean ;  and  may  be  asked,  is  it  our 


wish  that  if  repealers  are  indulged  in 
the  privilege  of  holding  anti- Anglican 
processions,  Orangemen  should  be 
restored  to  their  constitutional  right 
of  celebrating  again  those  great  vic- 
tories which  insured  the  integrity  of 
the  British  empire.  We  would  answer 
to  such  an  appeal,  that  we  do  not  de- 
sire the  revival  of  Orange  processions. 
We  think  it  was  unjust  as  well  as  se- 
vere to  prohibit  them,  and  to  leave 
demonstrations  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter free.  The  state  of  Ireland  de- 
manded, it  was  said,  a  suspension,  as 
it  were,  of  the  privileges  extended 
to  British  subjects  by  their  free  con- 
stitution. One  class  of  the  Irish 
people  conceived  it  an  affront  to  them, 
that  the  battles  of  Aughrim  and  the 
Boyne  should  be  commemorated.  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  critical  in  our  judg- 
ments on  this  misplaced  sensitiveness ; 
a  sensitiveness  which  would  seem  to 
denote  the  existence  of  strong  preju- 
dices adverse  to  the  principle  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  We  wbh  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  simple  fact, 
that  Protestants  were  prohibited  from 
commemorating  great  anniversaries, 
because  Roman  Uatholics  were  said 
to  have  taken  offence  at  the  comme- 
morations. Such  prohibition  was  an 
infringement  upon  constitutional  rights 
— an  infringement  justified  by  necessity, 
but  not  justified,  we  contend,  unless 
Protestants  who  suffered  the  annoy- 
ance, had  the  benefit  also  of  the  act  thus 
specially  made  and  provided.  If  they 
must  silence  their  music,  and  hide  their 
flags,  and  discontinue  their  proces- 
sions, because  Roman  Catholics  disap- 
proved of  them,  they  should  have  pro- 
tection in  their  turn  against  similar 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  their 
adversaries.*  We  do  think  that 
in  a  country  circumstanced  like  Ire- 


•  This  plea  has  been  advanced  by  Protestants  of  Ulster  in  various  forms.  We 
subjoin  some  resolutions  in  which  it  is  temperately  stated  ; — 

"  At  a  meeting  of  Protestants  of  the  Parish  of  Killyman  and  the  neighbourhood, 
held  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Kennedy  Cross,  on  Saturday,  July  the  first,  1843 — 
Joseph  Greer,  of  Desertcreight,  Esq.  in  the  chair — ^the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  and  with  acclamation  adopted: 

"  1. — That  it  had  been  the  custom,  for  more  than  a  century,  of  loyal  Protestants 
in  Ireland,  as  it  was  clearly  their  constitutional  privilege,  to  celebrate  peaceably, 
by  public  demonstrations,  the  anniversaries  of  those  great  victories  which  esta- 
blished  the  House  of  Brunswick  on  the  British  Throne,  and  delivered  this  country 
from  the  evils  of  arbitrary  power. 

"2 — That,  of  late  years,  because  these  demonstrations  were  said  to  have 
become  offensive  to  Roman  Catholics,  a  law  was  enacted  to  prohibit  them;  and 
that,  although  we  felt  the  prohibition  to  be  severe,  partial,  and  uncalled-for,  and 
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land^  it  would  have  been  no  more  than 
just  to  have  prohibited  all  public  pro- 
cessions for  any  political  purpose,  or 
rather,  to  have  lodged. with  the  ex- 
ecutive in  that  country,  with  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  council,  the  power  of 
prohibiting  them,  should  it  appear  to 
him  that  they  tended  to  evil. 

But,  we  have  spoken  of  our  willing- 
ness to  endure  patiently  the  issue  of 
the  experiment  which  is  to  find  out 
how  seditious  meetings  are  to  be  ren- 
dered innocuous  by  indulgence,  pro- 
vided the  Protestant  party  be  so  cared 
for  as  to  be  protected  against  traitor- 
ous seductions.  What  is  our  meaning 
here  ? — how  should  the  Protestants  be 
kept  together  ?  What  is  our  proposal? 
Do  we  wish  that  the  Orange  lodges 
should  be  restored  to  all  their  ancient 
power,  and  become  recognised  and 
accredited  instruments  of  government  ? 
No;  we  hold  the  principles  and  the 
characters  of  Orangemen  in  high  and 
deserved  esteem,  but  we  do  not  wish 
to  see  any  such  connection  formed 
between  them  and  the  executive  as  to 
imply  a  mutual  interdependency  alien 
from  the  principles  of  our  constitution. 
What,  then,  do  we  propose  ?  Should 
the  yeomanry  be  re-embodied,  and  a 


high,  spirited,  loyal,  and  valiant  race 
be  thus  secured  in  their  allegiance — 
preserved  from  the  contamination  of 
bad  example  and  bad  precepts — con- 
verted from  a  multitude  into  an  army, 
and  delivered  from  the  fear  of  being 
forsaken  ?  We  would  not  hastily  an- 
swer ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  to 
say  that  the  objections  ordinarily 
urg^d  against  employing  the  yeomanry 
force  have  little  weight  with  us.  It  is  sfud 
that  it  would  be  unwise,  that  it  would 
resemble  a  declaration  of  war  against 
a  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  We 
think  the  allegation  unwise  and  untrue. 
The  actual  state  of  Ireland  is  this : — 
A  very  powerful  party  avows  its 
intention  to  accomplish  a  measure 
which  is  acknowledged,  universally, 
among  all  parties  in  the  legislature,  to 
be  equivalent  to  revolution  and  ruin. 
This  measure,  it  is  very  unequivocally 
declared,  will  be  extorted  from  the 
fears  or  the  feebleness  of  its  opponents. 
The  masses  who  contend  for  it  will 
not  proceed  to  actual  violence  unless 
violence  be  necessary ;  but  it  is  verv 
plainly  avowed,  that  without  or  with 
violence,  the  measiire  must  be  carried. 
Shall  it  be  permitted  to  men  who  have 
thus  declared  their  purposes,  to  gather 


were  convinced  that  (unless  it  were  designed  to  form  part  of  a  well-ordered 
scheme  of  policy,  such  as  peculiarities  in  the  condition  of  Ireland  require)  it  was 
eminently  unwise ;  yet,  as  became  Protestants  and  loyal  subjects,  we  yielded  to  it, 
because  it  was  law,  a  frank  and  dutiful  submission. 

»*  3. — That,  meetings  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
having  been  thus  prohibited  and  discontinued,  meetings  having  for  their  avowed 
object  to  effect  a  repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union  are  permitted,  although  they  are 
obviously  and  infinitely  more  objectionable  than  those  which  have  been  declared 
illegal — that  wherever  these  meetings  are  held,  they  are  productive  of  evil,  causing 
deep  and  well-grounded  alarm  to  the  friends  of  British  connection  where  they  are 
few,  and  where  they  are  numerous,  provoking  in  them  a  strong  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion— and  that  whatever  may  be  tne  pretexts  under  which  their  purposes  are 
disguised)  their  real  and  well-known  object  is,  to  accomplish  by  violence  and 
intimidation  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 

"  4. — That,  while  the  cheerful  submission  of  Protestants  to  a  law,  of  which  they 
only  felt  the  severity,  mieht  justify  a  complaint  that  they  have  not  had  that 
measure  of  protection  to  which  unfeigned  allegiance  gives  an  indisputable  title,  we 
will  not,  nevertheless,  be  betrayed,  by  a  feeling  of  disappointment  or  jealousy, 
into  conduct  unworthy  of  us,  or  inconsistent  with  our  character  or  profcsbions ; 
we  will  commit  no  act  uf  disobedience — will  neither  assist  in,  nor  assent  to,  any 
illegal  demonstration ;  but,  true  to  our  principles,  confident  in  our  well-proved 
integrity,  will  patiently  leave  it  to  the  government,  legislature,  and  people  of 
Great  Britain,  to  determine  how  much  longer  it  will  be  wise  or  safe  to  discounte- 
nance and  dispirit  frVends  whom  ncKunkindness  can  alienate,  for  the  sake  of  giving 
a  triumph  to  parties  who  will  be  conciliated  by  no  concession ;  and  how  much 
lone;er  it  may  be  just  or  expedient  to  leave  the  laws  in  a  state  in  which  they  thwart 
and  punish  tne  loyalty  that  would  commemorate,  in  meetings  of  thousands,  a  great 
national  deliverance ;  and  leave  unrestrained  and  indulged  the  disaffection  which 
would  congregate  hundreds  of  thousands  to  effect  the  national  ruin. 
'*  Signed,  "  Joseph  Gresr,  Chairman, 

"  Grand  Master  of  L.  O.  L.,  County  Tyrone." 
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together  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  to 
march  in  sections,  to  ohey  leaders  who 
give,  with  military  precision,  their 
words  of  command,  to  parade  with 
flags  and  music,  to  combine  the  ex- 
citement of  stimulating  eloquence 
with  that  imparted  by  spectacles  of 
immense  physical  force — shall  all  this 
be  permitted  as  the  legal  right  of  dis* 
affection  ? — and  if  the  state,  amonff  its 
precautionary  measures,  shall  think  to 
combine  and  array  those  classes  of  its 
subjects  whose  loyalty  may  yet  be  re- 
lied upon,  whose  loyalty  may  be  ensured 
by  showing  confidence  in  them,  and 
concern  for  them — shall  this  be  de- 
nounced as  if  it  contained  a  menace  of 
violence  against  the  masses  who  threa- 
ten to  shake  and  dismember  the  empire? 
Is  repeal  free  to  collect  its  armies? — 
are  its  soldiers  to  be  esteemed  as  loyal 
subjects  until  they  have  actually  com- 
menced the  war  ? — are  they  to  remain 
unmolested,  enlarging  their  forces, 
extending  their  organization,  improv- 
ing their  discipline,  while  waiting  for 
the  favourable  moment  or  occasion  in 
which  the  struggle  is  to  commence  ?-~ 
and  if  the  state  adopt  the  resolution  of 
securing  the  services  of  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  brave  men,  of  tried 
loyalty,  whose  interests,  inclinations, 
prejudices  even,  are  all  favourable  to 
British  connection,  but  who,  if  for- 
saken, may  be  warped  from  their  alle- 
giance, is  a  cry  to  be  raised  which 
will  scare  a  just  government  from  its 
purpose?   Is  the  state  to  be  denied 

THE  POWER  OF  PROTECTING  ITSELF  AND 

SUBJECTS  ?  Are  no  rights  to  be  held 

SACRED  SAVE  THOSE  OF  INSURRECTION  ? 

But  supposing  the  state  to  observe 
still  the  policy  against  which  so  loud 
protests  have  been  raised,  to  indulge 
the  repealers  in  their  licentious  abuse 
of  constitutional  privileges,  to  leave  the 
friends  of  British  connection  smarting 
under  a  sense  of  wrong,  exposed  to 
seductions  which  cannot  be  thought  of 
without  alarm,  can  any  thing  be  done 
to  avert  the  national  ruin  ?  Can  indi- 
vidual exertion  be  so  directed  as  to 
compensate  the  neglect  with  which  the 
legislature  and  government  have  been 
charged  ?  Yes :  it  is  possible  yet  to 
do  much.  It  is  possible,  even  yet,  to 
combine  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
into  an  efficient  confederation — to 
diffuse  union  throughout  the  physical 
force  of  the  body,  and  to  provide  an 
organ  through  which  the  reasonable- 


ness and  justice  of  the  Protestant 
cause  may  be  rendered  manifest  to  all 
who  will  return  true  verdict  according 
to  the  evidence.  We  warn  all  who 
have  influence  or  authority,  all  who 
can  give  counsel  or  assistance,  to  be  on 
the  alert. 

Be  wise  in  time,  *tis  madness  to  de- 
fer. A  great  society  should  immedi- 
ately be  formed,  into  which  not  merely 
all  Protestants,  but  all  who  can  sub- 
scribe to  the  principle  of  the  articles 
of  union,  should  be  admissible.  It 
should  combine  the  physical  force  of 
loyal  men  throughout  the  country,  and 
it  should  have  m  the  metropolis  an 
arrangement  for  conveying  assistance 
and  instruction  to  its  members,  and 
for  making  known  to  the  empire  the 
whole  strength,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical,  of  the  cause  of  those  who 
uphold  the  legislative  union  in  Ireland. 
There  are  materials  for  such  a  society ; 
men  upright,  and  wise,  and  revered,  to 
direct  its  proceedings — ^multitudes  ho- 
nest and  brave  to  constitute  its 
strength.  We  commend  the  thought 
of  it  to  all  who  have  their  country's 
interest  at  heart,  and  who  can  influeuce 
public  opinion.  It  is  possible  to  form 
a  confederation  of  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land, such  as  shall  enable  Great  Bri- 
tain, without  shedding  of  blood,  to 
maintain  the  legislative  union — or, 
should  England,  which  is  scarcely  to 
be  believed,  forsake  them,  to  mun- 
tain  themselves  in  separation. 

That  some  efficient  confederation  be 
entered  into  for  the  maintenance  of 
British  connection,  is  rendered  more 
evidently  necessary  by  the  fact  that 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject  are  not 
known  to  the  legislature.  It  will  be 
in  future  times  regarded  as  a  memo- 
rable fact,  that  no  man  in  thejmperial 
parliament  seemed  to  have  an  adequate 
sense  of  the  danger  to  which  the  coun- 
try is  exposed  by  the  exertions  of  the 
repeal  party — no  man  seems  to  have 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  repealers'  de- 
signs. To  think  that  the  accumulated 
masses  will  be  turned  aside  or  turned 
back,  that  their  leaders  will  be  reduced 
to  inactivity  by  such  concessions  as  im- 
perial statesmen  are  disposed  to  grant, 
is  not  to  exercise  that  degree  of  ordi-> 
nary  good  sense  for  which  wise  men 
get  credit  in  the  affiiirs  of  every-day 
life.  Abolish  the  church,  cries  out 
one  adventurous  statesman — that  is  to 
sayy  impoverish  the  persons  most  cha<* 
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ritable  in  proportion  to  their  means^ 
most  judicious  in  the  distribution  of 
their  charities — impoverish  the   true 
friends  of  the  poor,  whether  Protes- 
tant or  Roman  Cathoiicy  in  order  to 
recommend  the  union  to   the   great 
masses  of  the  Irish  people.     Can  these 
philanthropists  be  aware  that  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  are  now  connected  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  poor  only  in  rela- 
tions of  kindliness.     They  are  felt  to 
be   benefactors — they  are  no  longer 
known  in  the  relation  of  creditors  or 
claimants.   But  they  are  an  annoyance 
to  Roman  Catholic  gentry  ? — to  men 
of  such   ''stainless  honour"  as    Mr. 
Moore  O'Farrell ! — to  Roman  Catho- 
lics who  have  purchased  estates,  and 
who  think  it  a  grievance  to  be  required 
to  pay  that  portion  of  the  purchase 
money  which  is  due  to  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England  ?     These  gen- 
tlemen,  it  is  said,  are  aggrieved  that 
they  cannot  keep  to  themselves,  or  be- 
stow on  their  confessors,  the  proper- 
ties of  the  Protestant  clergy ;  and  be- 
cause they  are  thus  covetous  of  what 
is  not  their  own,  and  shameless  enough 
to  avow  the  cupidity,  they  find  asso- 
ciates or  confederates  ready  to  join  in 
their  cry,  and  to  say,  that  m  order  to 
gratify  the  dishonest  rapacity  of  its 
debtors,   the  Catholic  Church,  esta- 
blished in  Ireland,  should  be  robbed 
of  its  rights.     It  is,  indeed,  a  proposi- 
tion rather  difficult  of  proof,  that  mo- 
derate and  charitable  men  ought  to  be 
stripped  of  the  power  (because  they 
are  Protestants)  to  serve  the  country 
and  the  poor ;  and  that  rapacious  and 
dishonest  claimants  of  what  is  mani- 
festly not  theirs,  are  to  be  the  persons 
for  whose  sake  the  church  establish- 
ment is  ruined.     We  say  you  will  be 
much  more  likely  to  tranquillize  the 
country  by  doing  that  old-fashioned 
justice,  which  gives  to  every  man  his 
due,  than  by  robbing  friends  of  the 
poor  for  the  sake  of  g^ratifying  the 
rancour  of  the  bigoted,  and  rewarding 
the  dishonesty  of  the  rapacious. 

Others  again  say,  let  the  relations  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  be  scruti- 
nised,— let  the  government  patronage 
be  more  irrespectively  distributed,— let 
loans  to  Ireland  be  granted  more  libe- 
rally,— let  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  be 
paid.  In  short,  since  it  was  the  fashion 
to  lay  down  the  sick  in  the  market- 
places of  Babylon,  and  to  compel  each 
passer-by  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on 


the  disease,  and  the  mode  of  cure,  never 
were  there  prescriptions  more  adven- 
turous or  less  qualified  to  produce  a 
favourable  effect  than  those  which  are 
hazarded  in  the  British  senate  on  the 
deep-seated  diseases  of  Ireland. 

AH  the  remedies  proposed  in  parlia- 
ment were  futile,  all  were  inapplicable, 
none  were  adapted  to  the  peculiarity  of 
the  disease.  The  mass  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  desire  nothing  less 
than  they  demand,  generally  aim  at 
more,  and  will  not  be  conciliated  by 
any  of  the  poor  offerings  with  which 
short-sighted  or  faint-hearted  politi- 
cians pretend  to  appease  them.  They 
demand  a  repeal  of  the  legislative 
union^  and  no  concession  of  inferior 
moment  will  satisfy  their  expectations. 
Whatever  the  advocates  of  concession 
are  willing  to  grant,  is  less  than  what 
would  follow  among  the  consequences 
of  repeal — whatever  the  advocates  of 
concession  are  ready  to  gn^ant,  would  as- 
sist repealers  in  their  accomplishment  of 
the  greater  object.  How  can  it,  then,  be 
hoped  that  the  concessions  which  will 
serve  to  facilitate  the  onward  progress 
of  the  repealers,  shall  have  the  con- 
trary efficacy  of  arresting  them  in  their 
career,  or  in  turning  them  aside  from 
it? 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  should 
be  ascribed  to  want  of  knowledge,  or 
to  that  species  of  suicidal  timidity  in 
which  men  sometimes  disguise  from 
their  medical  and  legal  advisers  the 
extent  of  their  apprehensions ;  but 
however  explained,  the  fact  is,  that  no 
member  of  the  imperial  parliament 
declared  unreservedly  the  real  object 
which  stimulates  the  great  mass  of 
the  repealers.  The  revolution  at  which 
they  aim  is  to  them  the  same,  with  a 
sweeping  confiscation  of  property ; 
the  same,  with  recovery  of  the  for- 
feited estates,  or  a  re- distribution  of 
them  among  the  victorious  armies  of 
repeal.  There  is  scarcely  a  reflecting 
man  in  Ireland  who  is  not  aware  of 
this  truth;  and  although  there  are 
many  reflecting  men  in  the  houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  there  were  none 
who  had  the  boldness,  we  would  say 
the  wisdom,  to  declare  it.  Yes,  there 
was  one — the  upright  and  fearless 
member  for  Armagh,  Colonel  Verner, 
gave  expression  to  his  natural  and 
reasonable  apprehensions,  and  read  for 
the  instruction  of  the  house,  a  portion 
of  a  letter,  which  furnished  a  verv  re- 
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inarkable  commentary  on  his  speech. 
It  was  a  letter  from  an  Irishman  resid- 
ing in  Liverpool,  addressed  to  his  son, 
an  emigrant  in  Canada,  detailing  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  pro- 
perty of  their  ancestors  had  been  lost, 
enumerating  proofs  by  which  their 
right  to  it  could  be  established,  and 
concluding  the  statement  of  their  case 
with  this  instructive  sentence  : — 

**  You  may  say  what  good  is  it  to 
tell  me  all  this,  only  vexing  mc  more 
in  my  hardships  and  poverty ;  I  tell 
yon  it  is  good  for  you  to  know  it,  and 
great  good,  when  the  repeal  comes." 

This  is  really  the  object  for  which 
the  legions  of  the  movement  ift  Ire- 
land are  ready  to  contend.  It  is  now 
but  little  disguised.  In  rural  districts, 
the  peasantry  have  uo  reserve  in  ex- 
pressing hopes  for  themselves,  or  in 
pointing  out  among  their  neighbours 
the  rightful  expectant  to  such  doomed 
property.  They  are  encouraging,  too,  to 
the  poorer  Protestants  with  whom  they 
communicate,  assuring  them  that  their 
condition  shall  not  be  disimproved. 
To  them  they  say,  it  matters  little  to 
whom  the  rents  are  paid,  but  it  is  of 
much  consequence  that  the  title  of 
their  tenancy  shall  be  secured  and  the 
terms  ameliorated;  and  both  these 
advantages  they  very  liberally  promise. 
We  boldly  affirm,  that  every  Irish 
gentleman,  residing  on  his  property, 
whose  ears  are  open  to  current  rumours, 
is  aware  of  these  insidious  attempts 
upon  the  humbler  Protestants  in  dis- 
tricts where  they  are  numerous.  We 
affirm  further,  that  every  gentleman 
of  ordinary  information  and  capacity, 
knows  that  these  promises,  silly  and 
hollow  as  they  should  be  accounted, 
are  not  altogether  without  their  influ- 
ence ;  we  vmh  much  the  advocates  of 
forbearance  and  conciliation  would  teach 
the  country  gentlemen  and  clergy  how 
the  power  of  such  seductions  may  he 
counteracted  by  arguments  and  repre- 
sentations which  might  not  seem  some- 
what  disrespectful  towards  the  Church 
of  Rome  or  its  supporters. 

We  observe  that,  in  his  speech  on 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien's  motion.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  took  credit  to  himself 
for   discountenancing,  to   the  utmost 


of  his  power,  every  act  or  expres- 
sion which  might  have  the  effect  of 
keeping  religious  antagonism  alive,  or 
might  at  ail  minister  to  controversy 
between  the  Catholic  and  the  Roman 
churches.  He  is  entitled  to  the  praise 
he  claimed.  He  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  produce  the  result  he  con- 
templated. His  power,  however,  was 
very  limited,  and  appears  to  have 
extended  only  to  those  limits  within 
which  they  could  do  mischief.  He 
could  influence  some  of  those  who 
were  of  his  own  side.  The  unworthy, 
who  hoped  personal  favours  from  him 
—the  upright,  who  thought  he  would 
be  an  instrument  of  good  to  his  coun- 
try, may  have  been,  in  some  ifistanpesy 
reduced  to  inactivity  or  silence,  in  or- 
der that  Sir  Robert  Peel  might  have 
no  obstruction  in  his  great  enterprise 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  empire. 
But  his  adversaries-— the  country's  ene- 
mies— those  who  hated  and  who  feared 
the  Catholic  Church  of  England — what 
efl^ect  had  his  wishes  and  remon^tra- 
tions  on  them  f  Has  their  religious  ^s- 
tem  become  more  charitable?  Have 
their  politics  become  more  conserva- 
tive ?  The  answer  has  anticipated 
the  question — all  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  in  Ireland — the  three  thousand 
Roman  Catholic  priests  of  Ireland  are 
repealers^the  downfall  of  the  Catholic 
church  establifibed  in  Ireland  is  threat- 
ened by  the  men  who  paocuEED  tbc 

POWSa    TO   DO   IT    HARM    BY   PLEDGING 
THEia     SOLEMN      OATHS      THAT      THEY 

WOULD  DEFEND  IT.  And  au  en- 
gagement to  join  Mr.  O'Connell 
m  his  eflbrts  to  effect  a  repeal  of 
the  union,  is  declared*  the  ''holiest 
pledge"  by  which  mortal  ever  bound 
himself.  Such  has  been  the  result  of 
one-sided  conciliation.  It  has  possibly 
silenced  some  Protestant  advocates — it 
has  disabled  others — it  has  prevented 
the  transmission  of  useful  intelligence 
between  some  wise  and  well-informed 
men  and  the  government — it  has  re- 
cognised in  the  revolutionary  party  a 
species  of  right  to  prescribe  the  limita 
within  which  the  crown  must  restrict 
itself  in  its  selection  of  those  to  whom 
posts  of  honourable  duty  are  to  be  con- 
fided— it  has,  to  some  extent,  inverted 
the  policy  of  the  wisest,  perhaps,  of  hea- 
then legislators,   declaring  neutrality 


*  See  the  speech  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Higgins  in  our  last  numbtr* 
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imt  a  crime,  hut  a  qtialification,  an 
indispensable  qualification  for  official 
advajwement — it  has  been  aptly  sub- 
sidiary to  the  craft  of  the  Melbourne 
ministry — the  latter  giving  power  and 
confidence  to  the  enemies  of  British 
connection — the  former  discouraging 
and  disabling  its  warmest  and  best- 
deserving  friends — and  while  thus  en- 
feebling and  dispiriting  the  constitu- 
tional party,  it  has  not  only  not  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  their  opponents 
to  a  better  disposition,  but,  by  giving 
them  hope  of  success,  it  has  stimulated 
them  to  the  avowal  of  purposes  and 
the  adoption  of  means  which,  in  for- 
mer times,  would  have  incurred  the 
penalties  of  treason.  Let  it  not  be 
imagint^d  from  any  thing  we  have  said 
here,  that  we  would  desire  t^e  advance- 
ment of  an  unworthy  partizan,  because 
of  his  political  principles  or  services — 
or  that  we  condemn  an  experiment  like 
that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  conciliate 
adversaries  bv  wise  discrimination  in 
his  use  of  patronage.  We  would  sim- 
ply have  the  best  men  placed  in  the 
posts  where  they  could  render  best 
service — and  would  require  only  that 
an  honest  government  should  not  deny 
to  the  country  the  services  of  the  wise 
and  good,  because  their  promotion 
would  be  unacceptable  to  the  party 
who  desire  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire.  To  give  repealers  a  veto  in 
the  appointment  of  those  who  are  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  maintenance  of 
British  connection,  is  to  become  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  disloyal, 
and  to  betray  the  sovereign  and  the 
country. 

But  the  question  perpetually  recurs 
— What  is  to  be  done?  Is  the  Bri- 
tish government  to  conciliate  the  re- 
pealers? to  put  them  down?  or  to 
yield  to  their  demands?  WoulJ  a 
surrender  of  the  temiioralties  of  the 
Irish  church  conciliate  them?  They 
say  peremtorily — no.  There  are,  cer- 
tainly, members  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  very  expert  in  speech, 
very  daring  in  assertion,  very  ignorant 
of  the  subject,  who  say — yes  ;  but  they 
are  even  of  an  inferior  class  to  those 
who,  by  similar  audacity  of  promise 
.and  prediction,  deceived  and  betrayed 
the  country.  We  select  an  Irish  and 
an  English  testimony  to  the  spirit  of 
determination  with  which  repealers 
pursue  their  purpose,  and  the  little 
likelihood  there  is  that  such  bribes  as 


conciliators  can  offer  will  turn  them 
from  their  courses.  One  is  from  a 
speech  of  Mr.  O'Connell ;  one  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  organ,  "The  Tablet." 
We  copy  both  from  the  Statesman  of 
July  7. 

Thus  speaks  Mr.  O'Connell: — 

"  \o  defection  can  now  injure  the 
I*  *.wit)hant  progress  of  the  good  cause, 
if  we  be  true  to  ourselves.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  consulting  men  the 
most  respectable,  the  highest  in  respec- 
tability and  station,  who  are  supposed 
adverse  to  us.  I  won't  mention  names  ; 
but  what  did  they  advise  ?  No  compro- 
raise  1  *  You'll  be  offered  (they  said) 
the  destruction  of  the  church  temporalities, 
or  their  appropriation  to  state  purposes. 
Take  all  you  get^  but  give  up  nothing. 

You  have  repeal  well  organised  now 

no  need  of  a  drauf — no  fear  of  being  hur- 
ried down  the  hill  of  wild  revolution 

go  on  as  you  are  doing,  giving  no  offence 
to  any  one,  injuring  no  one — the  people 
conducting  themselves  better  than  the 
nobility  at  Almacks — ^giving  the  strong- 
est proof  of  their  subordination — of 
the  highest  order  of  civilization — that 
civilization  which  proceeds /rom  religious 
principle  and  the  purest  morality.'  Ay, 
the  people  of  Ireland  are  showing  to 
the  nations  of  the  earth  a  miracle  of 
good  conduct  never  yet  equalled;  that 
it  never  even  entered  into  the  heads  of 
statesmen  to  conceive,  till  his  knowledge 
of  the  virtues  of  his  countrymen  inspired 
the  glorious  idea.  The  demonstra- 
tion in  Dundalk  was  the  last  until  I 
came  to  Dublin,  and  it  would  be  only 
repeating  what  was  said  in  every  family 
in  the  city  last  night,  to  say  one  worS 
of  t!ie  niaj«'stic  and  awful  spectacle  of 
yesterday." 

Thus  far  the  agitator.  The  organ 
of  his  party  in  England  speaks  thus: 

**  We  of  ciur>e  agree  with  the  Chro- 
nicle, '  that  the  Irish  Church  is  a  griev- 
ance as  real  in  its  nature  as  it  is 
enormous  in  magnitude;'  and  when  the 
Chronicle  asks,  '  Why  not  come  forward 
with  a  proposition  to  redress  this  griev- 
ance ?  we  answer,  because  this  redress^ 
mighty  as  it  wtmld  be  in  anv  other 
ccmntry  than  Ireland,  is  hardly  irorth 
naming  in  the  present  aapect  of  affairs. 
The  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church,  as  a 
single  measure,  w<mld  not,  we  are  firmly 
persuaded,  buy  off' ten  voices  from  repeal. 
And  why  not  ?  First,  because  it  comes 
rather  too  late;  repeal  seems  now  almost 
within  the  grasp,  and  contains  urithin  it 
this  church  question,  and  many  more  ques- 
tions beside.      In  the  second  place,  we 
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say  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  such, 
that  the  church  question  is  in  itself  a 
matter  of  truly  secondary  importance. 
In  any  other  country  it  would  be  a 
question  of  immense  value.  But  in  Ire- 
land it  has  hardly  any  value  as  a  m«ans ; 
and  as  an  end  it  is  not  to  be  named  with 
one  or  two  other  questions.  Miserable, 
indeed,  must  be  the  condition  of  a  coun- 
try which  can  afford  two  grievances 
greater  and  weightier  than  this  monster 
church.  That  miserable  country  is  Ire- 
land. Two,  at  least — the  landlord  and 
tenant  question,  and  the  poor  law — 
overtop  even  the  gigantic  stature  of 
the  monster  church." — The  Tablet. 

Who  are  to  bo  believed — the  unac- 
credited undertakers  in  parliament,  or 
the  recognised  organs  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  repeal  parties  ? 

Can  the  British  minister  yield  ?  If 
he  do,  he  will  yield  up  the  honour  and 
power  of  his  country.  Necessity,  per- 
haps, may  justify  him.  It  would,  so 
it  was  said  in  a  recent  debate,  justify 
a  breach  of  the  articles  of  union  ;  only 
let  it  be  sufficiently  manifest  and  con- 
straining, and  the  union  itself  must 
yield.  We  warn  England  and  the 
British  legislature  to  beware  in  time 
that  that  necessity  do  not  arrive.  Let 
Mr.  O'Connell  be  free  to  keep  his 
agitation  alive — an  agitation  which,  in 
various  forms  of  advantage,  direct  and 
indirect,  may  more  than  compensate 
his  party  for  the  trouble  and  cost  at 
which  it  is  maintained,  and  the  day 
may  come  when  the  cry  for  deliverance 
from  the  burden  of  the  legislative 
union  may  be  more  passionate  and 
more  general  in  Great  Britain  than 
now  it  is  in  Ireland.  We  speak 
advisedlv. 

But  is  it  possible  to  suppress  the 
agitation  by  which  Ireland  is  disor- 
dered, and  the  whole  empire  seriously 
alarmed?  If  it  be  not — bad  as  the 
alternative  is — preparation  should  be 
made  to  meet  the  horrors  of  repeal. 
We,  for  our  parts,  see  no  formidable 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  suppressing  the 
bad  spirit,  as  well  as  putting  an  end  to 
the  threatening  demonstrations  now, 
but  we  fear  much  that  forbearance  and 
delay  will  increase  the  difficulty^  and, 
if  of  much  longer  continuance,  will 
nurture  disaffection  into  such  magni- 
tude and  strength  that  civil  war  may 
fail  to  effect  what  could  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  timely  interven- 
tion of  a  magistrate,  and  a  division  of 


police.  We  do  not,  however,  think  it 
enough  to  prevent  the  manifestation 
of  a  bad  spirit, — until  the  spirit  itself 
is  converted,  therd  is  no  security  for 
the  national  welfare  and  repose. 

Can  this  bad  spirit  be  appeased — 
can  it  be  allayed  ?  When  British 
statesmen  become  wise  enough  to 
know  what  it  is — the  country  may  en- 
tertain a  hope.  So  long  as  the  nature 
of  the  evil  remains  a  mystery,  there  is 
obviously  little  reason  to  expect  that 
legislation  can  correct  it.  We  repeat 
(and  we  have  furnished  many  proofs  in 
former  numbers  of  our  magazine,  that 
we  are  correct  in  the  assertion)  that 
the  spirit  which  torments  Ireland  is 
the  offspring  of  Romanism  and  anti- 
Anglican  .nationality.  The  people 
desire  in  repeal  a  resumption  of  lands, 
which  whatever  they  were  when  for- 
feited, are  now  objects  of  desire.  The 
Roman  Catholic  hierocracy  and  priest- 
hood desire  in  repeal,  empire — empire 
more  undivided  and  absolute  than  they 
enjoy  in  Belgium.  This  is  the  real 
character  of  the  repeal  movement. 
It  aims  at  ascendancy  of  the  Romish 
religion  and  of  priestly  power — ^reco- 
very of  the  whole  territory  of  Ireland. 

We  will  not  repeat  again  here  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  suppress  or  divert 
an  agitation  raised  for  such  objects  as 
these,  but  we  confidently  affirm  that  it 
will  not  be  allayed  by  any  concession 
which  government  has  as  yet  been  ad- 
vised to  grant.  A  powerful  body, 
who  are  taught  to  regard  concession 
as  acknowledgment  of  their  power, 
will  not  for  inferior  considerations  be 
turned  aside  from  the  prosecution  of 
an  enterprise  which  they  hope  to  have 
so  richly  rewarded  as  by  the  separation 
of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain.  Will 
the  government  adopt  a  policy  more 
effectual  than  that  of  concession  ?  We 
know  not,  but  we  earnestly  advise  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  stability  of 
British  connection  to  take  care  that 
the  Protestant  strength  of  Ireland  be 
not  overlooked  or  undervalued  in  a 
crisis  which  seems  to  direct  all  atten- 
tion upon  the  more  numerous  hosts  of 
repeal.  The  moral  and  physical 
strength  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
thousand  individuals  ought  to  be  care- 
fully husbanded,  and,  when  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Protestant  population  is 
considered,  can  scarcely  be  too  highly 
esteemed. 
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TRS  X.<»TSBIM08  OS*  ABTHUR  O'UIABT* 
YBAOMBNT   X.«-.A    FEAOHENT    OF    F0&B8T    LIFE. 

I  AM  half  sorry  already  that  I  have  told  that  little  story  of  myself. 
Somehow  the  recollection  is  painful ;  and  now  I  would  rather  hastea 
away  from  Brussels,  and  wander  on  to  other  scenes ;  and  yet  there  ara 
many  things  I  fain  would  speak  of,  and  some  people  too,  worth  a  mention^ 
in  passing.  I  should  like  to  have  taken  you  a  moonlight  walk  through 
the  "  Grand  Place,"  and,  after  tracing  against  the  clear  sky  the  delicate 
outline  of  the  beautiful  spire,  whose  gilded  point  seemed  stretching  away 
towards  the  bright  star  above  it,  to  have  shown  you  the  interior  of  a 
Flemish  club  in  the  old  "Salle  de  Loyaut^."  Primitive  quaint  fellows 
they  are*  these  Flemings-— consequential,  sedate,  self-satisfied,  simple 
creatures-— credulous  to  any  extent  of  their  own  importance,  but  kindly 
withal ;  not  hospitable  themselves,  but  admirers  of  the  virtue  in  others  ; 
easily  pleased,  when  the  amusement  costs  little ;  and,  in  a  word,  a  people 
admirably  adapted  by  nature  to  become  a  kind  of  territorial  coinage, 
alternately  paid  over  by  one  great  state  to  another,  as  the  balance  of 
Europe  inclines  to  this  side  or  that ;  with  industry  enough  always  to  be 
worth  robbing,  and  with  a  territory  perfectly  suited  to  pitched  battles ; 
two  admirable  reasons  exist  for  Belgium  being  a  species  of  Hounslow 
Heath  or  Wormwood  scrubs,  as  the  nations  of  the  Continent  feel  disposed 
for  theA,  or  fighting.  It  was  a  cruel  joke,  however,  to  make  them  into 
a  nation.  One  gets  tired  of  laughing  at  them  at  last ;  and  even  Saneho's 
island  of  Barataria  had  become  a  nuisance,  were  it  long  lived. 

Well,  I  must  hasten  away  now.  I  can't  go  back  to  *'  The  France"  yet 
awhile,  so  111  even  take  to  the  road — but  what  road  ?  That's  the  ques- 
tion. What  a  luxury  it  would  be,  to  be  sure  to  have  some  person  of 
exquisite  taste  who  could  order  dinner  every  day  in'^the  year — arranging 
the  carte  by  a  physiogmical  study  of  your  countenance— and  plan  out 
your  route  by  some  innate  sense  of  your  desires.  Arthur  O'Leary  has 
none  such,  however ;  his  whole  philosophy  in  life  being  to  throw  the  reina 
on  the  hack  Fortune's  neck,  and  let  the  jade  take  her  own  way.  Not 
that  he  has  had  any  reason  to  regret  his  mode  of  traveL  No ;  his  nag 
baa  carried  him  pleasantly  on  through  life — now  cantering  soflly  over  the 
even  turf,  now  picking  her  way  more  cautiously  among  bad  ground  and 
broken  pebbles — ^and  if  here  and  there  an  occasional  side  leap  or  a  starf 
has  put  him  out  of  saddle,  it  has  scarcely  put  him  out  of  temper ;  for  one 
Vol.  XXII.— No.  129.  • 
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great  secret  has  he  at  least  learned — ^and  afler  all,  it's  one  worth  remem- 
bering: yery  few  of  the  happiest  events  and  pleasantest  circumstances 
in  our  lives  have  not  their  origin  in  some  incident,  which,  had  we  been 
able,  we  had  prevented  happening — and  then,  while  taking  your  mare 
*<  chance"  over  a  stiff  country,  be  advis^  by  me^  give  her  plenty  of  head, 
sit  dose,  and  when  you  come  to  a  rasper,  let  her  take  her  own  way 
over  it.  So  convinced  am  I  of  the  truth  of  this  axiom,  that  I  should 
not  die  easy  if  I  had  not  told  it ;  and  now,  if  any  thing  should  pre- 
vent these  fragments  being  printed,  I  leave  a  clause  jn  my  will  to  provide' 
for  three  0*Leary  treatises,  to  establish  this  fact,  being  written,  for 
which  my  executors  are  empowered  to  pay  five  pounds  sterling  for  eacfi. 
Why,  were  It  not  for  this,  I  had  been  married  say  at  the  least  some 
fourteen  times  in  vadous  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  might  have  had  a 
family  of  children,  black  and  white,  sufficient  to  make  a  set  of  chess  men 
among  them.  There's  no  saying  what  might  not  have  happened  to  me.' 
It  would  seem  like  boasting  if  I  said  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had 
some  notions  of  getting  rid  of  Metternich  to  give  me  the  "Foreign  Affairs;*' 
and  that  I  narrowly  escaped  once  commanding  the  Russian  fleet  in  the 
Baltic.  But  of  these,  at  another  time. — I  only  wish  to  keep  the  principle 
at  present  in  view-— that  Fortune  will  always  do  better  for  us  than  we 
could  do  for  ourselves ;  but  to  this  end  there  must  be  no  tampering  or 
meddling  on  our  part.  The  goddess  is  not  a  West-end  physician,  who, 
provided  you  are  ever  prepared  with  your  fee,  blandly  permits  you  all 
the  little  excesses  you  are  bent  on.  No :  she  is  of  the  Abemethy  school, 
somewhat  rough  occasionally,  but  always  honest — ^never  suffering  any 
interference  from  the  patient,  but  exacting  implicit  faith  and  perfect  obe- 
dience. 'As  for  me,  I  follow  the  regimen  prescribed  for  me  without  a 
thought  of  opposition  { and  wherever  I  find  myself  in  this  world,  be  it 
China  or  the  Caucasus,  Ghuznee,  Genoa,  or  Glasnevin,  I  feel  for  the  time, 
that's  my  fitting  place,  and  endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

The  pedestrian  alone  of  all  travellers  is  thus  taken  by  the  hand  by 
Fortune.  Your  extra-post,  with  a  courier  on  the  box,  interferes  sadly 
with  the  current  of  all  those  little  incidents  of  the  road  which  are  ever 
happening  to  him  who  takes  to  the  ''  by-ways"  of  the  world.  The  odds  are 
about  one  hundred  to  one  against  you,  that  when  seated  in  your  car- 
riage, the  postillion  in  his  saddle,  and  the  fat  courier  outside,  the  words  ^  en 
route'*  being  given,  you  arrive  at  your  destination  that  evening  with- 
out any  accident  or  adventure  whatever  of  more  consequence  than  a  lost 
shoe  from  the  near  leader,  a  snapped  spring,  or  a  heartburn  from  the  glass 
of  bad  brandy  you  took  at  the  third  stage.  A  blue  post,  with  white  stripes 
on  it,  tells  you  that  you  are  in  Prussia ;  or  a  yellow  and  brown  pole,  that 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Nassau  is  giving  you  the  hospitality  of  his  territory — 
save  which  you  have  no  other  evidence  of  change.  The  village  inn,  and  its 
little  circle  of  celebrities,  opens  not  to  you  those  peeps  at  humble  life  so 
{indicative  of  national  character :  you  stop  not  at  the  way-side  chapel  in  the 
sultry  heat  of  noon  to  charm  away  your  peaceful  hour  of  reflection— now 
turning  from  the  lovely  madonna  above  the  altar  to  the  peasant  girl  who 
kneels  in  supplication  beneath — ^now  contrasting  the  stern  features  of 
some  painted  martyr  with  the  wrinkled  front  and  weather-beaten  traits 
of  some  white-haired  beggar — ^now  musing  over  the  quiet  existence  of  the 
humble  figure  whose  heavy  sabots  wake  the  echoes  of  the  vaulted  aisle — 
or  watching,  perhaps,  that  venerable  priest  who  glides  about  before  the 
altar  in  his  white  robes,  and  disappears  by  some  unseen  door,  seeming 
like  a  phantom  of  the  place.  The  little  relics  of  village  devotion,  so 
touching  in  their  poverty,  awake  no  thought  within  you  of  the  pious  soul^ 
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in  yonder  hamlet.  The  old  cure  himself,  as  he  jogs  along  on  his  ambling 
pony,  suggests  nothing  save  the  figure  of  age  and  decrepitude.  Yoa 
have  not  seen  the  sparkling  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks  of  his  humble  flock 
who  salute  him  as  he  passes,  nor  gazed  upon  that  broad  high  forehead 
where  benevolence  and  charity  have  fixed  their  dwelling.  The  foot-sore 
veteran  or  the  young  conscript  have  not  been  your  fellow-travellers-^ 
mayhap  you  would  despise  them.  Their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  hopes, 
their  fears,  their  wishes — all  move  in  an  humble  sphere,  and^little  suit  the 
ears  of  those  whose  fortune  is  a  higher  one. 

Not  that  the  staff  and  the  knapsack  are  the  passports  to  only  such  as 
these.  My  experience  would  tell  very  differently.  With  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  I  ever  met  my  acquaintance  grew  on  the  road-— 
some  of  the  very  pleasantest  moments  of  my  life  had  their  origin  in  the 
chances  of  the  way-side — the  little  glimpses  I  have  ever  enjoyed  of  na- 
tional  character  have  been  owing  to  these  same  accidents ;  and  I  have 
often  hailed  some  casual  interruption  to  my  route,  some  passing  obstacle 
to  my  journey,  as  the  source  of  an  adventure  which  might  afford  me  the 
greatest  pleasure.  I  date  this  feeling  to  a  good  number  of  years  back — 
and  in  great  measure  to  an  incident  that  occurred  to  me  when  first 
wandering  in  this  country.  It  is  scarcely  a  story,  but  as  illustrating  my 
position,  I  will  tell  it. 

Soon  after  the  denouement  of  my  Polish  adventure — I  scarcely  like  to 
be  more  particular  in  my  designation  of  it — I  received  a  small  remittance 
from  England,  and  started  for  Namur.  My  uncle  Toby's  recollections 
had  been  an  inducement  for  the  journey,  had  I  not  the  more  pleasant  one 
In  my  wish  to  see  the  Meuse,  of  whose  scenery  I  had  already  heard  so 
much. 

The  season  was  a  delightful  one — the  beginning  of  autumn ;  and  truly 
the  country  far  sivpassed  all  my  anticipations.  The  road  to  Dinant  led 
along  by  the  river — the  clear  stream  rippling  at  one  side ;  at  the  other, 
the  massive  granite  rocks,  rising  to  several  hundred  feet,  frowned  above 
you ;  some  gnarled  oak  or  hardy  ash  clinging  to  the  steep  cliffs,  an<l 
hanging  their  drooping  leaves  above  your  head ;  on  the  opposite  bank, 
meadows  of  emerald  green,  intersected  with  ash  rows  and  tall  poplars, 
stretched  away  to  the  back  ground  of  dense  forest  that  bounded  the  view 
to  the  very  horizon. 

Here  and  there  a  little  farm-house  framed  in  wood,  and  painted  in  many 
a  gaudy  colour,  would  peep  from  the  little  enclosure  of  vines  and  plum- 
trees  ;  more  rarely  still,  the  pointed  roof  and  turreted  gable  of  a  venerable 
chateau  would  rise  above  the  trees.  How  often  did  I  stop  to  gaze  on 
these  quaint  old  edifices,  with  their  baliustrades  and  terraces — on  which  a 
solitary  peacock  walked  proudly  to  and  fro:  the  only  sound  that  stirred, 
the  hissing  plash  of  the  jet  cTeau^  whose  sparkling  drops  came  pattering 
on  the  broad  water-lilies;  and  as  I  looked,  I  wondered  within  myself  wh$t 
kind  of  life  they  led  who  dwelt  there.  The  windows  were  open  to  the 
ground,  bouquets  of  rich  flowers  stood  on  the  little  tables.  These  were  all 
signs  of  habitation,  yet  no  one  moved  about — no  stir  nor  bustle  denoted 
that  there  were  dwellers  there.  How  different  from  the  country  life  of 
our  great  houses  in  England,  with  trains  of  servants  and  equipages  hur- 
rying hither  and  thither.  All  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  great 
capital  transported  to  some  far-off  county — that  etmui  and  fastidioufiness, 
fatigue  and  lassitude,  should  lose  none  of  their  habitual  aids.  Well,  for 
my  part,  the  life  among  green  trees  and  flowers,  where  the  thrush  sings, 
and  the  bee  goes  humming  by,  can  scarcely  be  too  homely  for  my  taste : 
it  Is  in  the  peackul  aspect  of  all  Nature,  the  sense  of  calm  that  breathes 
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from  every  leafy  grove  and  rippliog  stream^  that  I  feel  the  soothing  influ- 
ence of  the  country.  I  could  sit  beside  the  trickling  stream  of  water, 
clear  but  brown>  that  comes  'drop  by  drop  from  some  fissure  in  the  rocky 
cliffy  and  falls  into  the  little  well  below,  and  dream  away  for  hours.  These 
slight  and  simple  sounds,  that  break  the  silence  of  the  calm  air,  are 
all  fraught  with  pleasant  thoughts.  The  unbroken  stillness  of  a  prairie  is 
the  most  awful  thing  in  all  nature. 

Unoppressed  in  heart  I  took  my  way  along  the  river's  bank,  my  mind 
revolving  the  quiet  pleasant  thoughts  silence  and  lovely  scenery  are  so 
sure  to  suggest     Towards  noon  I  sat  myself  down  on  a  large  flat  rock 
beside  the  stream,  and  proceeded  to  make  my  humble  breakfast — some 
bread  and  a  few  cresses,  washed  down  with  a  little  water,  scarce  flavoured 
"^th  brandy,  followed  by  my  pipe ;  and  1  lay  watching  the  white  bubbles 
that  flowed  by  me,  until  I  began  to  fancy  I  could  read  a  moral  lesson  ia 
their  course.    Here  was  a  great  swollen  fellow,  rotund  and  full^  elbowing 
out  of  his  way  all  his  lesser  brethren,  jostling  and  pushing  aside  each  he  met 
with ;  but  at  last  bursting  from  very  plethora,  and  disappearing  as  though 
he  had  never  been  :  there  were  a  myriad  of  little  bead-like  specks  float- 
ing past  noiselessly,  and  yet  having  their  own  goal  and  destination :  some 
uniting  with  others,  grew  stronger  and  hardier,  and  braved  the  current  with 
bolder  fortune ;  while  others  vanished  ere  you  could  see  them  well.     A 
low  murmuring  plash  against  the  reeds  beneath  the  rock  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  the  place,  and  I  perceived  that  a  little  boat,  like  a  canoe,  was  fas- 
tened by  a  hay-rope  to  the  bank,  and  surged  with  each  motion  of  the 
stream  against  the  weeds.     I  looked  about  to  see  the  owner,  but  no  one 
could  I  detect — ^not  a  living  thing  seemed  near,  nor  even  a  habitation  of 
any  kind.     The  sun  at  that  moment  shone  strongly  out,  lighting  up  all 
the  rich  landscape  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  throwing  long 
gleams  into  a  dense  beech  wood,  where  a  dark,  grass-grown  alley  entered. 
Suddenly  the  desire  seized  me  to  enter  the  forest  by  that  shady  path.     I 
strapped  on  my  knapsack  at  once,  and  stepped  into  the  little  boat.     There 
was  neither  oar  nor  paddle,  but  as  the  river  was  shallow,  my  long  staff  served 
as  a  pole  to  drive  her  across,  and  I  reached  the  shore  safely.     Fastening 
the  craft  securely  to  a  branch,  I  set  forward  towards  the  wood.     As  1 
approached,  a  little  board,  nailed  to  a  tree,  drew  my  eye  towards  it,  and 
I  read  the  nearly-effaced  inscription,  "  Route  des  Ardennes,**     What  a 
thrill  did  not  the  words  send  through  my  heart :  and  was  this,  indeed,  the 
forest  of  which  Shakspeare  told  us — was  I  really  "  under  the  greenwood 
tree,*'  where  fair  Rosalind  had  rested,  and  where  melancholy  Jacques  had 
mused  and  mourned ;  and  as  I  walked  along,  how  instinct  with  his  spirit 
did  each  spot  appear.     There  was  the  oak, 

"  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  the  wood.'* 

A  little  farther  on  I  came  upon 

*'  The  bank  of  osiers  by  the  murmuring  stream." 

What  a  bright  prerogative  has  genius,  that  thus  can  people  space  with 
images  that  time  and  years  erase  not ;  making  to  the  solitary  traveller  a 
world  of  bright  thoughts  even  in  the  darkness  of  a  lonely  wood !  And  so 
to  me  appeared,  as  though  before  me,  the  scenes  he  pictured.  Each 
rustling  breeze  that  shook  the  leafy  shade,  seemed  like  the  Impetuous  pas- 
sion of  the  devoted  lover — the  chirping  notes  of  the  wood-pigeon,  like 
the  flippant  raillery  of  beauteous  Rosalind — and  in  the  low  ripple  of  the 
brook  I  heard  the  complaining  sounds  of  Jacques  himself. 
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,  $mik  in  such  pleasant  fancies  I  1^/,  beneath  a  spreading  SYcamore ; 
And  with  half-closed  lids  invoked  the  shades  of  that  delighmil  vlsiom 
before  me,  when  the  tramp  of  feet,  moving  across  the  low  brushwood, 
suddenly  aroused  .me.  I  started  up  on  one  knee,  and  listened*  They 
were  the  bounds  of  men  talking  in  a  low,  subdued  tone,  which,  from  the 
stillness,  was  perfectly  audible.  The  next  moment  three  men  emerged 
from  the  wood  into  the  path ;  the  two  foremost,  dressed  in  blouses,  w^re 
armed  with  carbines  and  a  sabre ;  the  last  carried  a  huge  sack  on  lii^ 
shoulders^  and  seemed  to  move  with  considerable  difficulty. 

^  Ventre  du  diablcy**  cried  he,  passionately,  as  he  placed  his  burden  oa 
the  ground  ;  "  don't  hasten  on  this  way — they'll  never  follow  us  so  far, 
and  I  am  half  dead  with  fatigue.'* 

**  Come,  come,  Gros  Jean,*'  said  one  of  the  others,  in  a  voice  of  qom**, 
mand ;  **  we  must  not  halt  before  we  reach  the  three  elms." 

*<  Why  not  bury  it  here  r^  replied  the  first,  speaker,  "  or  else  take  you?p 
share  of  the  labour?" 

**  So  I  would,"  retorted  the  other,  violently,  '<  if  you  could  take  my 
place  when  we  are  attacked  \  but,  parhlet^  you  are  more  given  to  running. 
4way  than  fighting." 

During  this  brief  colloquy  my  heart  rose  to  my  mouth.  The  ruffianly 
looks  of  the  party,  their  arms,  their  savage  demeanour,  and  their  secret 
purpose,  whatever  it  was,  to  which  I  was  now^  to  a  certain  extent  privy, 
filled  me  with  terror  \  and  I  made  a  half  effort  to  draw  myself  back  on  my 
hands  into  the  brushwood  beneath  the  tree.  The  motion  unfortunately 
discovered  me ;  and  with  a  spring,  the  two  armed  fellows  bounded  towarda 
me,  and  levelled  their  pistols  at  my  head. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  What  brings  you  here  ?"  shouted  they  both  in  a 
breath. 

<<  For  heaven's  sake,  messieurs,"  said  I,  *'  down  with  your  pistols.  I 
am  only  a  traveller — a  poor,  inofiensive  wanderer — ^an  Englishman,  au. 
Irishman,  rather — a  good  Catholic" — heaven  forgive  me  if  I  meant  an 
equivocation  here — *'  lower  the  pistols,  I  beseech  you." 

*<  Shoot  him  through  the  skull ;  he's  a  spy,"  roared  the  fellow  with  the. 
•ack. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  I ;  '*  Fm  a  mere  traveller,  admiring  the  country, 
i|nd  an ** 

"  And  why  have  you  tracked  us  out  here  ?"  said  one  of  the  first  speakers* 

*<  I  did  not ;  I  was  here  before  you  came*    Do  put  down  the  pistols,  for 
the  love  of  Mary  \  there's  no  guarding  against  accidents,  even  with  the 
most  cautious  " 
.   **  Blow  his  brains  out,"  reiterated  he  of  the  bag,  louder  than  before* 

^  Don't,  messieurs— don't  mind  him  ;  he's  a  coward-«-you  are  brave 
men,  and  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  poor  devil  like  me." 

The  two  armed  fellows  laughed  heartily  at  this  speech,  while  the  other, 
throwing  the  sack  from  him,  rushed  at  me  with  clenched  hands.] 

"  Hold  ofi*,  Gros  Jean,"  said  one  of  his  companions;  <<if  he  never  tells 
a  heavier  lie  than  that,  he  may  make  an  easy  confession  on  Sunday ;"  ai^d 
with  that  he  pushed  him  rudely  back,  and  stood  between  us.  "  Come, 
then,"  cried  he,  "  take  up  that  sack  and  follow  us." 
•  My  blood  curdled  at  the  order ;  there  was  something  fearful  in  the  very 
look  of  the  long  bag  as  it  lay  on  the  ground.  I  thought  I  could  actually 
trace  the  outline  of  a  human  figure.  Heaven  preserve  me,  I  believed  I. 
saw  it  move. 

"  Take  it  up,"  cried  he,  st^nly ;  "  there's  no  fear  of  it  biting  ypu." 

**  ^hi"  said  1 19  myselfi  '^  the  popr  fellow  is  dea4i  thfo." 
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Without  more  ado  they  placed  the  bag  on  my  shoulders,  and  ordered 
me  to  moved  forward. 

I  fprew  pale  and  sick,  and  tottered  at  each  step* 
**  is  it  the  smell  affects  you  ?"  said  one  with  a  demoniac  sneer. 
*'  Pardon,  messieurs,"  said  I,  endeavouring  to  pluck  up  courage^  and 
seem  at  ease ;  ^  I  never  carried  a  a  thing  like  this  before." 

"  Step  out,  briskly,"  cried  he,  "  youVe  a  long  way  before  you ;"  and 
#ith  that  he  moved  to  the  front,  while  the  others  brought  up  the  rear. 

Aa  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  they  informed  me  that  if  by  any  accident 
they  should  'be  overtaken  by  any  of  my  friends  or  associates,  meaning 
thereby  any  of  the  human  race  that  should  chance  to  walk  that  way,  the 
first  thing  they  should  do  would  be,  to  shoot  me  dead — a  circumstance  that 
considerably  damped  all  my  ardour  for  a  rescue,  and  made  me  tremble^ 
lest,  at  any  turn  of  the  way,  some  faggot-gatherer  might  appear  in  sight. 
Meanwhile  never  did  a  mau  labour  more  strenuously  to  win  the  favour  of 
his  company. 

I  began  by  protesting  my  extreme  innocence — vowed  that  a  man  of  more 
estimable  and  amiable  qualities  than  myself  never  did,  nor  never  would  exist. 
To  this  declaration  they  listened  with  manifest  impatience,  if  not  with  actual 
displeasure.  I  then  tried  another  tack.  I  abused  ihe  rich  and  commended 
the  poor — ^I  harangued,  in  round  terms,  on  the  grabbing  monopoly  of  the 
greatt  who  enjoyed  all  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  would  share  none 
with  their  neighbours.  I  even  hinted  a  sly  encomium  on  those  public- 
spirited  individuals,  whose  gallantry  and  sense  of  justice  led  them  to 
risk  their  lives  in  endeavours  to  equalize  somewhat  more  fairly  this  world's 
wealth ;  ai\d  who  were  so  ungenerously  styled  robbers  and  highwaymen, 
though  they  were  in  reality  benefactors  and  heroes.  But  they  only 
laughed  at  this ;  nor  did  they  show  any  real  sympathy  with  my  opinions, 
till,  in  my  general  attack  on  all  constituted  authorities,  kings,  priests, 
statesmen,  judges,  and  gendarmes,  by  chance  I  included  revenue  officers. 
The  phrase  seemed  like  a  spark  on  gunpowder. 

*<  Curses  be  on  the  wretches — they  are  the  plague-spots  of  the  world,'* 
cried  I,  seeing  how  they  caught  at  the  bait ;  "  and  thrice  honoured  the 
brave  fellows  who  would  relieve  suffering  humanity  from  the  burden  of 
such  odious  oppression." 

A  low  whispering  now  took  place  among  my  escort,  and  at  length  he 
who  seemed  the  leader,  stopped  me  short,  and  placing  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  cried  out— 

'*  Are  you  sincere  in  all  this  ?    Are  these  your  notions  ?" 
'<  Can  vou  doubt  me  ?"  said  I.     ^<  What  reason  have  I  for  speaking 
them  ?    How  do  I  know  but  you  are  revenue  officers  that  listen  to  me  ?" 
<<  Enough.    You  shall  join  us*    We  are  going  to  pass  this  sack  of 
cigars." 

^  Hoi  these  are  cigars,  then,"  said  I,  brightening  up.  <<  It  is  not  a^-* 
a        eh?" 

^  They  are  Dutch  ciffars,  and  the  best  that  can  be  made,"  said  he,  not 
minding  my  interruption.  <<  We  shall  pass  them  over  the  frontier  by 
Sedan  to-morrow  night,  and  then  we  come  back  to  Dinant,  where  yoa 
shall  come  with  us." 

«  Agreed,"  said  I,  while  a  faint  chill  ran  through  my  limbs,  and  I- 
could  scarcely  stand — images  of  galley  life,  irons  with  cannon  shot,  and 
a  yellow  uniform,  all  ffitting  before  me.  From  this  moment  they  became 
extremely  communicative,  detailing  for  'my  amusement  many  pleasing 
incidents  of  their  blameless  life — ^how  they  burned  a  custom-house  hefe^ 
and  shot  an  inspector  there ;  and,  in  fact;  displaying  the  advantages  of  my 
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new  profession  with  all  its  attractions  before  me.  How  I  grinned  with 
mock  delight  at  atrocities  that  made  my  blood  curdle,  and  chuckled  over 
the  roasting  of  a  revenue  officer  as  though  he  had  been  a  chesnut.  I 
affected  to  see  drollery  in  cruelties  that  deserved  the  gallows,  and  laughed 
till  the  tears  came,  at  horrors  that  naarly  made  me  faint  My  concurrence 
and  sympathy  absolutely  delighted  the  devils,  and  we  shook  hands  a 
dozen  times  over. 

It  was  evening,  when  tired  and  weary  I  was  ready  to  drop  with 
fatigue,  my  companions  called  a  halt. 

''  Come,  my  friend,"  said  the  chief*  '*  we'll  relieve  you  now  of  your 
burden.  You  would  be  of  little  service  to  us  at  the  frontier,  and  must 
wait  for  us  here  till  our  return." 

It  was  impossible  to  make  any  proposal  more  agreeable  to  my  feelings. 
The  very  Itbought  of  being  quit  of  my  friends  was  ecstacy.  I  did  not 
dare,  however,  to  vent  my  raptures  openly,  but  satisfied  myself  with  a 
simple  acquiescence. 

'<  And  when,"*  said  I,  <'  am  I  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again, 
gentlemen?" 

"  By  to-morrow  forenoon,  at  farthest'' 

By  that  time,  thought  I,  I  shall  have  made  good  use  of  my  legs,  please 
heaven. 

*'  Meanwhile,"  said  Gros  Jean,  with  a  grin  that  showed  he  had  neither 
forgotten  nor  forgiven  my  insults  to  his  courage — ^*  meanwhile  we'll  just 
beg  leave  to  fasten  you  to  this  tree ;"  and  with  the  words  he  pulled  from 
a  great  canvas  pocket  he  wore  at  his  belt  a  hank  of  strong  cord,  and  pro* 
Ceeded  to  make  a  dip  noose  on  it. 

'<  It's  not  your  intention  surely  to  tie  me  here  for  the  whole  night,"  said 
1,  in  horror. 

'*  And  why  not?"  interposed  the  chief.  '*  Do  you  think  there  are  bears 
or  wolves  in  the  Ardennes  forest  in  September  ?" 

*'  But  I  shall  die  of  cold  or  hunger.  I  never  endured  such  usage 
before." 

'^  Youll  have  plenty  worse  when  you've  joined  us,  I  promise  you,''  was 
the  short  reply,  as,  without  further  loss  of  time,  they  passed  the  cord 
round  my  waist,  and  began,  with  a  dexterity  that  bespoke  long  practice^ 
to  fasten  me  to  the  tree.  I  protested  in  all  form  against  the  entire  pro- 
ceeding— I  declaimed  loudly  about  the  liberty  of  the  subject — avowed  that 
England  would  take  a  frightful  measure  of  retribution  on  the  whole 
country,  if  a  hair  of  my  head  were  injured — and  even  went  so  far  in  the 
fervour  of  my  indignation,  as  to  threaten  the  party  with  future  consequences 
from  the  police. 

\  The  word  was  enough.  The  leader  drew  his  pistol  from  his  belt,  and 
slapping  down  the  pan,  shook  the  priming  with  his  hand. 

*'  So,"  cried  he,  in  a  harsh  and  savage  voice,  unlike  his  former  tone, 
''  you'd  play  the  informer,  would  you  ?  Well,  it's  honest  at  least  to  say 
as  much.  Now  then,  my  man,  a  quick  shrift  and  a  short  prayer,  for  I'U 
send  you  where  you'll  meet  neither  gendarmes  nor  revenue  officers,  or  if 
you  do,  they'll  have  enough  of  business  on  their  hands  not  to  care  for 
yours." 

«  Spare  my  life,  most  amiable  monsieur,"  said  I,  with  uplifted  hands. 
<<  Never  shall  I  mutter  one  word  about  you,  come  what  will.  Ill  keep 
all  I've  seen  a  secret.  Don't  kill  the  father  of  eight  children.  Let  me 
live  this  time,  and  I'll  never  wander  off  a  turnpike  road  three  yards  as 
long  as  I  breathe." 

They  actually  screamed  with  laughter  at  the  terror  of  my  looks ;  and 
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the  chief,  seemingly  satisfied  i»ith  my  protestations,  replaced  bis  pistol 
in  his  belt,  and  kneeling  down  on  the  ground,  began  leisurely  to  examine 
my  knapsack,  which  he  coolly  unstrapped  and  emptied  on  the  grass. 

<*  What  are  these  papers  7*  said  he,  as  he  drew  forth  a  most  voluminous 
roll  of  manuscript  from  a  pocket. 

"They  are  notes  of  my  travels,**  said  I,  obsequiously — "little  pen 
sketches  of  men  and  manners  in  the  countries  Fve  travelled  in.  I  call 
them  '  The  Loiterings  of  Arthur  O'Le^iry.'  That's  my  name,  gentlemen — 
at  your  service." 

"  Ah  I  indeed.  Well,  then,  we've  given  you  a  very  pretty  little  incident 
for  your  journal  this  evening,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  in  return  for  which 
III  ask  leave  to  borrow  these  memoranda  for  waddine;  for  my  gun« 
Believe  me.  Monsieur  O'Leary,  they'll  make  a  greater  noise  in  the  world 
under  my  auspices  than  under  yours ;"  and  with  that  he  opened  a  rude 
clasp  knife  ana  proceeded  to  cut  my  valued  manuscript  into  pieces  about 
an  inch  square.  This  done,  he  presented  two  of  my  shirts  to  each  of  his 
followers,  reserving  three  for  himself ;  and  having  made  a  most  impartial 
division  of  my  other  effects,  he  pocketed  the  purse  I  carried,  with  its  few 
gold  pieces,  and  then,  rising  to  his  feet,  said — 

"  Antoine,  let  us  be  stirring  now— the  moon  will  be  up  soon.  Gros 
Jean,  throw  that  sack  on  your  shoulder  and  move  forward :  and  now, 
monsieur,  I  must  wish  you  a  good  night ;  and  as  in  this  changeful  life  we 
never  can  answer  for  the  future,  let  me  commend  myself  to  your  recollec- 
tion hereafter,  if,  as  may  be,  we  should  not  meet  again.  Adieu,  adieu  !** 
said  he,  waving  his  hand. 

"Adieu,"  said  I,  with  a  great  effort  to  seem  at  ease— "a  pleasant 
journey,  and  every  success  to  your  honest  endeavours." 

"  You  are  a  fine  fellow,"  said  he,  stopping  and  turning  about  suddenly  % 
"a  superb  fellow;  and  I  can't  part  from  you  without  a  *  gage  dT  amifi^ 
between  us ;"  and  with  the  word  he  took  my  handsome  travelling  cap 
from  my  head  and  placed  it  on  his  own,  while  he  crowned  me  witi)  a 
villainous  straw  thing  that  nothing  save  my  bondage  prevented  me  froni 
hurlipg  at  his  feet. 

He  now  hurried  forward  after  the  others,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  waa 
in  perfect  solitude.  Well,  thought  I — it  was  my  first  thought — it  might 
all  have  been  worse ;  the  wretches  might  have  murdered  me — and  such 
reckless  devils  as  practise  their  trade,  care  little  for  human  life.  Murder, 
too,  would  only  meet  the  same  punishment  as  smuggling,  or  nearly  so^* 
a  year  more,  or  a  year  less  at  the  galleys :  and,  after  all,  the  night  is  fine, 
and  if  I  mistake  not,  he  said  something  about  the  moon.  I  wondered 
where  was  the  pretty  countess — travelling  away,  probably,  as  hard  as  extra 
post  could  bring  her.  Ah !  she  little  thought  of  my  miserable  plight  now  I 
Then  came  a  little  interval  of  softness — and  then  a  little  turn  of  indigna- 
tion at  my  treatment — that  I,  an  Englishman,  should  be  so  barbarously 
molested — a  native  of  the  land  where  freedom  was  the  great  birthright 
of  every  one.  I  called  to  mind  all  the  fine  things  Burke  used  to  say 
about  liberty — and  if  I  had  not  began  to  feel  so  cold,  Td  have  tried  to 
sing  "  Rule  Britannia,"  just  to  keep  up  my  spirits  ;  and  then  I  fell  asleep 
*-if  sleep  it  could  be  called — that  frightful  nightmare  of  famished  wolves 
howling  about  me,  tearing  and  mangling  revenue  ofRcers;  and  grizzly 
bears  running  backward  and  forward  with  smuggled  tobacco  on  theiv 
backs.  The  forest  seemed  peopled  by  every  species  of  horrible  shapes — 
half  men,  half  beast — but  all  with  straw  hats  on  their  heads  and  leather 
gaiters  on  their  legs.  However,  the  night  passed  over,  and  the  day  be^aa 
to  break — ^the  purple  tint,  pale  and  stxeaky,  that  announces  thf  rising 
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sun,  was  replacing  the  jcold  grey  of  the  darker  hours.  What  a  different 
thing  it  isy  to  be  sure,  to  get  out  of  your  bed  deliberately,  and,  rubbing 
your  eyes  for  two  or  three  minutes  with  your  fingers,  as  you  stand  at  the 
half-closed  curtain,  and  then,  through  the  mist  of  your  sleep,  look 
out  upon  the  east,  and  think  you  see  the  sun  rising,  and  totter  back 
to  the  comfortable  nest  again — the  whole  incident  not  breaking  your 
sleep,  but  merely  being  interwoven  with  your  dreams — a  thing  to  dwell 
on  among  other  pleasant  fancies,  and  to  be  boasted  of  the  whole  day  after- 
wards — ^what  a  different  thing  it  is,  I  say,  from  the  sensations  of  him  who 
has  been  up  all  night  in  the  mail — shaken,  bruised,  and  cramped — sat  on. 
by  the  fat  man,  and  kicked  by  the  lean  one ;  still,  worse  of  him  who  spends 
his  night  dos-a-dos  to  an  oak  in  a  forest,  cold,  chill,  and  comfortless — ^no 
property  in  his  limbs  beneath  the  knees,  where  all  sensation  terminates — 
and  bis  hands  as  benumbed  as  the  heart  of  a  poor-law  guardian. 

If  I  have  never  in  all  my  after  life  seen  the  sun  rise  from  the  Rigi,  from 
Snowdon,  or  the  Pic  du  Midi,  or  any  other  place  which  seems  especially 
made  for  this  sole  purpose,  I  ewe  it  to  the  experience  of  this  night,  and 
am  grateful  therefor.  Not  that  I  have  the  most  remote  notion  of  throw- 
ing  disrespect  on  the  glorious  luminary — far  from  it.  I  cut  one  of  my 
oldest  friends  for  spesdking  lightly  of  the  equator ;  but  I  hold  it  that  the 
sun  looks  best — as  every  one  else  does — ^when  he's  up  and  dressed  for  the 
day.  It's  a  piece  of  prying,  impertinent  curiosity  to  peep  at  him  when 
he's  rising  and  at  his  toilet — ^he  has  not  rubbed  the  clouds  out  of  his  eyes, 
or  you  dared  not  look  at  him,  and  you  feel  it  too :  the  very  way  you  steal 
out  to  catch  a  glimpse,  shows  the  sneaking,  contemptible  sense  you  have 
of  your  own  act.  Peeping  Tom  was  a  gentleman  compared  to  your 
earlv  riser. 

'The  whole  of  which  digression  simply  means  to  say — I  by  no  means 
enjoyed  the  rosy-fingered  morning's  blushes,  the  more  for  having  spent 
the  preceding  night  in  the  open  air.  I  need  not  worry  niyself,  still  less 
my  reader,  by  recapitulating  the  various  frames  of  mind  which  succeeded 
each  other  every  hour  of  my  captivity.  At  one  time  my  escape  with  life 
served  to  console  me  for  all  I  endured ;  at  another  my  bondage  excited 
my  whole  wrath — I  vowed  vengeance  on  my  persecutors  too,  and  medi- 
tated various  schemes  for  their  punishment — my  anger  rising  as  their 
absence  was  prolonged,  till  I  thought  I  could  calculate  my  indignation  by 
an  algebraical  formula,  and  make  it  exactly  equal  to  the  squares  of  the 
distance  of  my  persecutors :  then  I  thought  of  the  delight  I  should  expe- 
rience in  regaining  my  freedom,  and  actually  made  a  bold  effort  to  see 
something  ludicrous  in  the  entire  adventure — but  no  ;  it  would  not  do ;  I 
could  not  summon  up  a  laugh,  do  all  in  my  power.  At  last — it  might 
have  been  towards  noon — I  heard  a  merry  voice  chanting  a  song,  and  a 
quick  step  coming  up  the  alUe  of  the  wood.  Never  did  my  heart  beat 
with  such  delight :  the  very  mode  of  progression  had  something  joyous  in 
it — ^it  seemed  a  hop,  and  a  step,  and  a  spring,  suiting  each  motion  to  the 
tune  of  the  air — when  suddenly  the  singer,  with  a  long  bound,  stood 
before  me.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  puzzling  question  which  of  us 
more  surprised  the  other :  however,  as  I  can  render  no  accurate  account 
of  his  sensations  on  seeing  me,  I  must  content  myself  with  recording  mine 
on  beholding  him,  and  the  best  way  to  do  so  is,  to  describe  him : — He  was 
a  man,  or  a  boy — ^heaven  knows  which — of  something  under  the  middle 
size,  dressed  in  rags  of  every  colour  and  shape — his  old  white  hat  was 
crushed  and  bent  into  some  faint  resemblance  of  a  chapeau,  and  decorated 
with  a  cockade  of  dirty  ribbons  and  a  cock's  feather — a  little  white  jacket, 
such  as  men  cooks  wear  in  the  kitchen,  aud  a  pair  of  flaming  crimson  plush 
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shorts,  cat  above  the  knee,  and  displaying  his  naked  legs,  with  sabots, 
formed  his  costume :  a  wooden  sword  was  attached  to  an  old  belt  round 
his  waist,  an  ornament  of  which  he  seemed  vastly  proud»  and  which  from 
time  to  time  he  regarded  with  no  small  satisfaction. 

<^ Holloa!"  cried  he,*8tarting  back,  as  he  stood  some  six  paces  oft,  and 
gazed  at  me  with  most  unequivocal  astonishment;  then  recovering  his 
self-possession  long  before  I  could  summon  mine,  he  said — ^^Banjowr^  bon 
JouTy  camarade — a  fine  day  for  the  vintage.** 

"  No  better,"  said  I ;  "but  come  a  IttUe  nearer,  and  do  me  the  favour 
to  untie  these  cords." 

"  Ah  I  are  you  long  fastened  up  there  ?" 

"  The  whole  night,"  said  I,  in  a  lamentable  accent,  hoping  to  move  his 
compassion  the  more  speedily. 

"  What  fun,"  said  he,  chuckling.  "  Were  there  many  squirrels 
about  ?" 

"  Thousands  of  them.  But  come-— be  quick  and  undo  this,  and  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it." 

*'  Gently,  gently,"  said  he,  approaching  with  great  caution  about  six 
inches  nearer  me.  "When  did  the  rabbita  come  out? — ^was  it  befoce 
day  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,  an  hour  before.  But  111  tell  you  every  thing  when  Fm 
loose.    Be  alive  now,  do." 

"  Why  did  you  tie  yourself  so  fast  ?"  said  he,  eageiiy,  but  not  venturing 
to  come  closer. 

"  Confound  the  fellow,"  said  I,  passionatdy*  "  I  didn't  tie  myself;  it 
was  the — the  ■ " 

"  Ah !  I  know — ^it  was  Uie  Maire^  old  Piare  Bougout  Well,  well, 
he  knows  best  when  you  ought  to  be  set  free.  Bim  jouTy^  and  with  that 
he  begim  once  more  his  infernal  tune,  and  set  out  on  bis  way  as  if  nothing 
had  happened;  and  thoogh  I  called,  prayed,  swore,  promised,  and 
threatened  with  all  my  might,  he  never  turned  his  head,  but  went  on 
capering  as  before,  and  soon  disappeared  in  the  dark  wood.  For  a  full 
hour  passion  so  completely  mastered  me,  that  I  could  do  nothing  but 
revile  fools  and  idiots  of  every  shade  and  degree — ^inveighing  against 
mental  imbecility  as  the  height  of  human  wi^edness,  and  wondering 
why  no  one  bad  ever  suggested  the  propriety  of  having  "naturals" 
publicly  whipped.  I  am  shocked  at  mysdf,  now,  as  I  call  to  mind  the 
extravagance  of  my  anger ;  and  I  grieve  to  say,  that  had  I  been,  for  that 
short  interval  the  proprietor  of  a  private  mad-house,  I  fear  I  should  have 
been  betrayed  into  the  most  unwarrantable  cruelties  towards  the  patients ; 
indeed,  what  is  technically  called  "moral government,"  would  have  formed 
no  part  of  my  system. 

Meanwhile  time  was  moving'  on,  if  not  pleasantly,  at  least  steadily; 
and  already  the  sun  began  to  decline  somewhat ;  and  his  rays,  that  before 
came  vertical,  were  now  slanting  as  they  fell  upon  the  wood.  For  a 
while  my  attention  was  drawn  off  from  my  miseries  by  watching  the 
weazles  as  they  played  and  sported  about  me,  in  the  confident  belief  that 
I  was  at  best  only  a  kind  of  fungus — an  excrescence  on  an  oak  tree.  One 
of  them  used  to  come  actually  to  my  feet,  and  even  ran  across  my  instep 
in  his  play.  Suddenly  the  thought  ran  through  me — and  with  what 
terror — how  soon  may  it  be  thus,  and  that  I  shall  only  be  a  miserable 
skeleton,  pecked  at  by  crows,  and  nibbled  by  squirrels.  The  idea  was  too 
dreadful ;  and,  as  if  the  hour  had  actually  come,  I  screamed  out  to  frighten 
off  the  little  creatures,  and  sent  them  back  scampering  into  their  dens. 

"  Holloa  there !  whaf  s  the  matter  ?"  shouted  a  deep  mellow  voice  from 
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the  middle  of  the  wood ;  and  before  I  oould  reply)  a  fat,  roqr*cheeked 
man,  of  about  fifty,  with  a  pleasant  countenance  terminating  in  a  row  of 
double  chins,  approached  me,  but  still  with  evident  caution,  and  halting 
when  about  five  pace9  distant,  stood  still. 

*^  Who  are  you  "f*  said  I,  hastily,  resolving  this  time  at  least  to  adopt 
a'  difi^erent  method  of  efiecting  my  liberation. 

;  '*  What's  all  this  ?"  quoth  the  fat  man,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  palm, 
and  addressing  some  one  behind  him,  whom  I  now  recognised  as  my  friend 
the  fool  who  visited  me  in  the  morning. 

*^  I  say,  sir,"  repeated  I,  in  a  tone  of  command  somewhat  absurd  from 
t  man  in  my  situation — ^<  who  are  you,  may  1  ask  ?** 

^^  The  maire  of  Givet,"  said  he,  pompously,  as  he  drew  himself  up, 
laid  took  a  large  pinch  of  snuff  with  an  imposing  gravity,  while  his  com- 
panion  took  off  his  hat  in  the  most  revei^ent  fashion,  and  bowed  down  to 
the  ground. 

"  AVell,  Monsieur  le  Maire,  the  better  fortune  mine  to  fall  into  such 
Eands.  I  have  been  robbed  and  fastened  here,  as  you  see,  by  a  gang  of 
scoundrels" — I  took  good  care  to  say  nothing  of  smugglers — "  who  have 
carried  away  every  thing  I  possessed.  Have  the  kindness  to  loosen  these 
confounded  cords,  and  set;me  at  liberty." 

^<  Were  there  many  of  them  ?"  quoth  the  Maire,  without  budging  a  step 
iorward* 

-  *^  Yes,  a  dozen  at  least  But  untie  me  at  once — I'm  heartily  sick  of 
being  chained  up  here." 

'  '<  A  dozen  at  least!"  repeated  he,  in  an  accent  of  wonderment  **Ma 
fbiy  a  very  formidable  gang.    Do  you  remember  any  of  their  names  ?"     - 

«  Devil  take  their  names,  how  should  I  know  them  ?  Come>  cut  these 
cords,  will  you  ?    We  can  talk  just  as  well  when  I'm  free." 

*^  Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,"  said  he,  admonbhing  me  with  a  bland  motion 
of  his  hand^  *'  Every  thing  must  be  done  in  order.  Now,  since  yoii 
don't  know  their  names,  we  must  put  them  down  as  '  parties  unknown.' " 

**  Put  them  down  whatever  you  like ;  but  let  me  loose." 
'    <<  All  in  good  time.    Let  us  proceed  regularly.    Who  are  your  wit- 
nesses?" 

"  Witnesses  I"  screamed  I,  overcome  with  passion^ — "  You'll  drive  me 
distracted.  I  tell  you  I  was  waylaid  in  the  wood  by  a  party  of  scoundrels, 
ftnd  you  ask  me  for  theur  names,  and  then  for  my  witnesses !  Cut  these 
dords,  and  don't  be  so  infernally  stupid.  Come,  old  fellow,  be  alive, 
will  you?'* 

'<  Softly,  softly ;  don't  interrupt  public  justice,"  said  he,  with  a  most 
provoking  composure.    '^ We  must  draw  up  the  procis  verbal'^ 

*'  To  be  sure,"  said  I,  endeavouring  to  see  what  might  be  done  by 
concurrence  with  him — "  nothing  more  naturaL  But  let  me  loose  first ; 
then  we'll  arrange  the  proc^P 

*^  Not  at  all ;  you're  all  wrong,**  interposed  he.  '*  I  must  have  two 
witnesses  first  to  establish  the  fact  of  your  present  position — ay,  and  they 
must  be  of  sound  mind,  and  able  to  sign  their  names." 

^  May  heaven  grant  me  patience,  or  I'll  burst,"  said  I  to  myself,  while 
he  continued  in  a  regular  sing-song  tone — 

•  '^Then  well  take  your  deposition  in  form.  Where  do  you  come 
from?" 

**  Ireland,"  said  I,  with  a  deep  sigh,  wishing  I  were  up  to  the  neck  in  a 
bog-hole  there,  in  preference  to  my  actual  misfortuncj 
'  '<  What  language  do  you  usually  speak  ?" 

"pngli*." 
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^^  There  nowy"  said  he»  brightenbg  up — '<  tbere^s  an  iii^ortant  fac£ 
already  in  the  class  No.  1,  identity,  which  speaks  of  "^  all  traitSi  marks, 
and  characteristic  signs  by  which  the  plaintiff  may  be  known."  NoW|  we'll 
set  you  forth  as  '  an  Irishman  that  speaks  English/  '^ 

'<  If  you  go  on  this  way  a  little  longer,  you  may  put  me  down  as  insanei 
for  I  vow  to  heaven  I'm  becoming  so." 

'<  Come,  Bobeche,"  said  he,  turning  towards  the  natural,  who*  stood  in 
inute  admiration  at  his  side — "  go  over  to  Claude  Gueirans'  at  the  mill| 
and  see  if  the  notaire  be  up  there :  there  was  a  marriage  of  his  niece  this 
morning,  and  I  think  you'll  find  him; — ^then  cross  the  bridge,  and  maka 
for  Papalot's,  and  ask  him  to  come  up  here  and  bring  some  stamped 
ps^er  to  take  informations  with  him*  You  may  tell  the  cure  as  you  go 
bv,  that  there's  been  a  dreadful  crime  committed  in  the  forest,  and  that 
*  la  Justice  s'in/orme' " — these  last  words  were  pronounced  with  an  accent 
of  the  most  magniloouent  solemnity. 

Scarcely  had  the  fool  set  out  on  his  errand  when  my  temper,  so  long 
restrained,  burst  all  bounds,  and  I  abused  the  Maire  in  the  most  outrageous 
manner.  There  was  no  insult  I  could  think  of  I  did  not  heap  on  his 
absurdity,  his  ignorance,  his  folly,  and  stupidity ;  and  never  ceased  till 
actually  want  of  breath  complete^  exhausted  me.  To  all  this  the  worthy 
man  made  no  reply,  nor  paid  even  the  least  attention.  Seated  on  the 
stump  of  a  beech  tree,  he  looked  steadily  at  vacancy,  till  at  length  1 
began  to  doubt  whether  the  whole  scene  were  real,  and  that  he  was  not 
a  mere  creature  of  my  imagination.  I  verily  believe  I'd  have  given  five 
louie  dkors  to  have  been  free  one  moment,  if  onlv  to  pelt  a  stone  at  him^ 
Meanwhile,  the  shadow  of  coming  night  was  falling  on  the  forest — ^the' 
crows  came  cawing  home  to  their  dwelling  in  the  tree  tops — the  sounds  o^ 
insect  life  were  stilled  in  the  grass — and  Uie  odours  of  the  forest,  strmiger 
as  night  closed  in,  filled  the  air.  Gradually  the  darkness  grew  thickei; 
and  thicker,  and  at  last  all  I  could  distinguish  was  the  stems  of  the  tree% 
near  me,  and  a  massive  black  object  I  judged  to  be  the  Maire, 

I  called  out  to  him  in  accents  intended  to  be  most  apologetic — I  begged 
forgiveness  for  my  waifmth  of  temper — ^protested  my  regrets,  and  onlj 
asked  for  the  pleasure  of  his  entertaining  society  till  the  hour  of  my 
liberation  shoula  arrive.  But  no  answer  came — not  a  word,  not  a  syllable 
in  reply ;  I  could  not  even  hear  him  breathing.  Provoked  at  this  uncom* 
plying  obstinacy  I  renewed  my  attacks  on  all  constituted  authorities—^ 
expressed  the  most  lively  hopes  that  the  gang  of  robbers  would  some  day- 
or  other  bum  down  Giv6t  and  all  it  contained,  not  forgetting  the  Maire 
and  the  notary ;  and  finally,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  insult,  tried  to  sing 
the  "ca  irGf*  which,  in  good  monarchical  Holland,  was,  I  knew,  a  dire 
offence ;  but  I  broke  down  in  the  melody,  and  had  to  come  back  to  prose^ 
However,  it  came  just  to  the  same — all  was  silent.  When  I  ceased  speak« 
ing,  not  even  an  echo  returned  me  a  reply.  At  last  I  grew  wearied-*-the 
thought  .that  all  my  anathemas  had  ocJy  an  audience  of  weazles  and 
wood-peckers,  damped  the  ardour  of  my  eloquence,  and  I  fell  into  a 
musing  fit  on  Dutch  justice,  which  seemed  admirably  adapted  to  those 
good  old  times  when  people  lived  to  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  hundred 
years,  and  when  a  few  months  were  as  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Then 
I  began  a  little  plan  of  a  tour  from  the  time  of  my  liberation,  cautiously 
resolving  never  to  move  out  of  the  most  beaten  tracks,  and  to  avoid  aU 
districts  where  the  Maire  was  a  Dutchman.  Hunger,  and  thirst,  and  col<| 
by  this  time  began  to  tell  upon  my  spirits  too,  and  I  grew  sleepy  from 
sheer  exhaustion. 

Scarcely  had  I  nodded  my  head  twice  in  slumber,  when  a  loiid  sbout 
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awoke  me.  I  op^ed  my  eyes,  and  saw  a  vast  mob  of  men,  Komen,  and 
cbildren,  carrying  torches^  and  coming  through  the  wood  at  full  speed — 
the  procession  being  led  by  a  venerable-looking  old  man  on  a  white 
pony,  whom  I  at  once  guessed  to  be  the  cure,  while  the  fool,  with  a  very 
Imposing  branch  of  burning  pine,  walked  beside  him. 

**  Good  evening  to  yon,  monsieur,*  said  the  old  man  as  he  took  off  his 
hat  with  an  air  of  great  courtesy. 

*'  You  must  excuse  the  miserable  plight  Fm  in,  Monsieur  le  Cure,*' 
said  I,  "if  1  can't  return  your  politeness — but  I'm  tied." 

**  Cut  the  cords  at  onc^"  said  the  good  man  to  the  crowd  that  now 
pressed  forward. 

''  Your  pardon,  Father  Jacques,"  said  the  "Maire,*'  as  he  sat  up  in  tha 
grass  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  which  sleep  seemed  to  have  ahoaost  obliteratedi 
^  but  the  procSs  verbal  is ■** 

'*  Quite-  unnecessary  here,"  replied  the  old  man*  '<  Cut  the  rope,  my 
friends.* 

^  Not  so  fast,*  said  'the  Maire,  pushing  towards  met  *^  FU  untie  it. 
That's  a  good  cord,  and  worth  eight  sous." 

And  so,  notwithstanding  all  my  assurances  that  Fd  give  him  a  crown- 
piece  to  use  more  despatch,  he  proceeded  leisurely  to  unfasten  every  knot| 
and  took  at  least  ten  minutes  before  he  set  me  at  liberty. 

**  Hurrah,*  said  I,  as  the  last  coil  was  withdrawn,  and  I  attempted  to 
spring  into  the  air,  but  my  cramped  and  chilled  limbs  were  unequal  to  the 
effort,  and  I  rolled  headlong  on  the  grass. 

The  worthy  cure,  however,  was  at  once  beside  me,  and  after  a  few 
directions  to  the  party  to  make  a  litter  for  me,  he  knelt  down  to  offer  up 
a  short  prayer  for  my  deliverance — ^the  rest  followed  the  act  with  implicit 
devotion,  while  I  took  off  my  hat  in  respect,  and  sat  still  where  I  was. 

'*  I  see>"  whispered  he,  when  the  ave  was  over — <'  I  see  you  are  a  Pro» 
testant  This  is  a  fast  day  with  us,  but  we'll  get  you  a  poulet  at  vaj 
cottage,  and  a  glass  of  wine  will  soon  refresh  you." 

With  many  a  thankful  speech  I  soon  suffered  myself  to  be  lifted  into  a 
large  sheet,  such  as  they  use  in  the  vineyards,  and  with  a  strong  oor* 
t^e  of  the  villagers,  carrying  their  torches,  we  took  oar  way  back  to 
Giv«t. 

«  «  4b  •  *  « 

«  4  «  4c  4c  * 

The  circumstances  of  my  adventure,  considerably  exaggerated  of  course^ 
Svere  bruited  over  the  countrv ;  and  before  I  was  out  orbed  next  morning 
a  chasseur,  in  a  very  showy  livery,  arrived  with  a  letter  from  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  entreating  me  to  take  my  abode  for  some  days  at  the  Ch&teaa 
de  Rochepied,  where  I  should  be  received  with  a  perfect  welcome,  and  every 
endeavour  made  to  recover  my  lost  effects.  Having  consulted  with  the 
worthy  cure,  who  counselled  me  by  all  means  to  accept  this  flattering 
invitation— a  course  I  was  myself  much  disposed  to — I  wrote  a  f§w  lines 
of  answer,  and  despatched  a  messenger  by  post  to  Dinant  to  bring  up  my 
heavy  baggage  which  I  had  left  there. 

Towards  noon  the  count's  carriage  drove  up  to  convey  me  to  the  chateaii 
And  having  taken  an  affectionate  farewell  of  my  kind  host,  I  set  out  for 
Hochepied.  The  wicker  conveniency  in  which  1  travelled,  all  alone,  wa% 
albeit  not  the  thing  for  Hyde  Park,  easy  and  pleasant  in  its  motion ;  the 
fat  Flemish  mares,  with  their  long  tails  tastefully  festooned  over  a  hug^ 
cushion  of  plaited  straw  on  their  backs,  went  at  a  fair  steady  pace ;  the 
road  led  through  a  part  of  the  forest  abounding  in  pretty  vbtas  of  woodland 
scenery ;  and  every^thing  conspired  to  make  me  feel  that  even  an  affair 
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with  a  gang  of  smugglen  miglit  not  be  the  worst  thing  in  life»  if  it  were 
to  lead  to  lAich  pleasant  results  afterwards. 

'  As  we  jogged  along  I  learned  from  the  fat  Walloon  ooachman  that  the 
chateau  was  full  of  company ;  the  count  had  invited  numerous  guests  for 
the  opening  of  the  <*  Chasse,"  and  that  there  were  French,  and  Grermans, 
and  £nglish,  and,  for  aught  he  knew,  Chinese  expected  to  *'  assist"  at  the 
ceremony.  I  confess  the  information  considerably  damped  tlie  pleasure 
I  at  first  had  experienced.  I  was  in  hopes  to  see  real  country  life,  the 
regular  course  of  chateau  existence,  in  a  family  quietly  domesticated  on 
their  own  property.  I  looked  forward  to  a  peep  at  that  ^  vie  intime " 
of  Flemish  household,  of  which  all  I  knew  was  gathered  from  a  Wenix 
picture — I  wanted  \jb  see  the  thing  in  its  reality.  The  good  Fraio,  t^ith 
tier  high  cap  and  her  long  waist,  her  pale  features  lit  up  with  eyes  of  such 
brown,  as  only  Vandyke  ever  caught  the  colour  of;  and  the  daughters, 
prim  and  stately,  with  their  stiff  quaint  courtesy,  moving  about  the  ter- 
raced walks,  like  figures  stepping  from  «n  ancient  Hsanvas,  with  bouquets 
in  their  white  and  dimpled  fingers,  or  mayhap  a  jesse  hawk  perched  upon 
their  wrist ;  iemd  then  the  Mynheer  baron— I  pictured  him  as  a  large  and 
portly  Fleming,  with  a  slouched  beaver  and  a  short  trim  moustache, 
deep  of  voice  and  hea%7  ^^  '^P>  ^^^^^  o^  ^  \S^^1  Cyp-like  horse,  with  a 
flowing  mane  and  a  huge  tassel  of  a  tail,  flapping  lazily  his  brawny  flanks^ 
or  slapping  with  heavy  stroke  the  massive  jack  boots  of  his  rider. 

Such  were  my  notions  of  a  Dutch  household.  The  unchanged  looks  of 
the  dwellings,  whicli  for  centuries  were  the  same^  in  part  suggested  these 
thoughts.  The  quaint  old  turrets,  the  stiff  and  stately  terraces,  the  fosse, 
stagnant  and  sluggish,  the  carved  tracery  of  the  massive  doorway,  were 
all  as  we  see  them  in  the  oldest  pictures  of  the  land ;  and  when  the  rind 
looks  so  like,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  the  fruit  with  a  different  flavour. 

It  was  then  with  considerable  regret  I  learned  that  I  should  see  the  family 
m  goia^  that  I  had  fallen  upon  a  time  of  feasting  and  entertainment,  fmd 
bad  it  not  been  too  Jate,  I  should  have  beaten  my  retreat,  and  taten  up 
my  abode  for  another  day  with  the  Cur^  of  Givet ;  as  it  was,  I  resolved 
to  make  my  visit  as  brief  as  possible,  and  take  to  the  road  with  all  con« 
Tenient  despatch. 
'  As  we  neared  the  chateau  the  Walloon  remembered  a  number  of  apolo- 
gies with  which  the  count  charged  him  to  aecount  for  his  not  having  gone 
himself  to  fetch  me^  alleging  the  claims  of  his  other,  guests,  and  the  un* 
avoidable  details  which  the  forthcoming  ^ounertwre  de  ckasse^  demanded 
at  his  hands.  I  paid  little  attention  to  the  mumbled  and  broken  narrative| 
interrupted  by  imprecations  on  the  road  and  exhortations  to  the  horses, 
for  already  we  had  entered  the  precincts  of  the  demesne,  and  I  was  bnsy 
in  noting  down  the  appearance  of  the  place.  There  was  however  little  to 
remark ;  the  transition  from  the  wide  forest  to  the  park  was  only  marked 
by  a  little  improvement  in  the  road ;  there  was  neither  lodge  nor  gate- 
no  wall,  no  fence,  no  enclosure  of  any  kind.  The  trim  culture  which  io 
our  country  is  so  observable  around  the  approach  to  a  house  of  some  con- 
sequence, was  here  totally  wanting :  the  avenue  was  partly  of  gravel, 
partly  of  smooth  turf ;  the  brushwood  of  prickly  holly  was  let  grow  wild, 
and  straggled  in  many  places  acroes  the  road ;  the  occasional  views  that 
opened  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  accident,  not  design :  and  all  was 
rank  vegetation  and  rich  verdure,  oncared  for — ^uncultivated ;  but,  like 
the  children  of  the  poor,  seeming  only  the  healthier  and  more  robust 
because  left  to  their  own  unchecked,  untutored  impulses.  The  rabbits 
played  about  within  a  few  pacea  of  the  carria^  track ;  the  birds  sa( 
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motionless  on  the  trees  as  we  passed,  while  liere  and  there  through  the 
foliage  I  could  detect  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  some  bright  peacock's 
tail  as  he  rested  on  a  bough  and  held  converse  witli  his  wilder  brethren 
of  the  air,  just  as  if  the  remoteness  of  the  spot  and  its  seclusions  led  to 
intimacies,  which  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  life  had  been  impossible.  At 
length  the  trees  receded  fartlier  and  farther  from  the  road,  and  a  beautiful 
expanse  of  waving  lawn,  dotted  with  sheep,  stretched  before  the  eye ;  in 
the  distance  too  I  could  perceive  the  chateau  itself — a  massive  pile  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  L,  bristling  >vith  chimneys,  and  pierced  with  windows  of 
every  size  and  shape ;  clumps  of  flowering  shrubs  and  fruit  trees  were 
planted  about,  and  little  beds  of  Howers  spangled  the  even  turf  like  'stars 
in  the  expanse  of  heaven.  The  Meuse  wound  round  the  chateau  on  three 
sides,  and  perhaps  thus  saved  it  from  being  inflicted  by  a  ditch — ^for  with- 
out water  a  Dutchman  can  no  more  exist  than  a  mackerel. 

**  Fine !  isn't  it  ?*'  said  the  Walloon,  as  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to 
the  scene  before  me,  and  seemed  to  revel  with  delight  in  my  look  of 
astonishment,  while  he  plied  his  whip  with  renewed  vigour,  and  soon  drew 
up  at  a  wide  flight  of  stone  steps,  where  a  row  of  orange  trees  mounted 
guard  on  either  side,  and  filled  the  place  with  their  fragrance. 

A  servant  in  a  strange  melange  of  a  livery,  where  the  colours  seemed 
chosen  from  a  bed  of  ranunculuses  just  near,  came  out  to  let  down  the 
steps,  and  usher  me  into  the  house.  He  informed  me  that  the  coimt  had 
given  orders  for  my  reception,  but  that  he  and  all  his  friends  were  out  on 
horseback,  and  would  not  be  back  before  dinner  time.  Not  sorry  to  have 
a  little  time  to  myself,  I  retired  to  my  room,  and  threw  myself  down  on  a 
most  comfortable  sofa,  excessively  well  satisfied  with  the  locality,  and  well 
disposed  to  take  advantage  of  my  good  fortnne.  The  little  bed,  with  its 
snow-white  curtains  and  gilded  canopy ;  the  brass  dogs  upon  the  hearth,  • 
that  shone  like  gold ;  the  cherry-wood  table,  that  might  have  served  as  a 
mirror ;  the  modest  book-shelf,  with  its  pleasant  row  of  volumes ;  but 
better  than  all,  the  open  window,  from  which  I  could  see  for  miles  over 
the  tops  of  a  dark  forest,  and  watch  the  Meuse  as  it  came  and  went,  now 
shining,  now  lost  in  the  recesses  of  the  wood — all  charmed  me,  and  I 
fully  confessed,  what  I  have  had  very  frequently  to  repeat  in  life,  that 
Arthur  O'Leary  was  born  under  a  ludky  planet 
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SONNETS. 
BY    WILLIAM    DOWE. 


The  sunset  wanes,  and  o*er  the  horizon  gray 

The  golden  radiance  of  the  West  is  blent 
With  those  dun  clouds'  felicitous  array^ 

Forming  a  bright  sea  in  the  firmament, 
And  towering  coasts,  with  bays,  and  isles,  and  capes  : 

And  thus  my  brain  hath  respite  for  a  while. 
As,  lost  in  reverie,  gorgeous  Fancy  shapes 

Yon  beautiful  illusion,  to  beguile 
A  still-recurring  piun :  methinks  that  here 

Some  dreamed-of  Grecian  scene  before  me  smiles^ 
Where,  sacred  to  her  Epopee,  or  dear 

To  aJl  her  thousand  white  mythologies. 
In  Evening's  rosy  light  her  shores  and  isles 

Sit  glorious  midst  her  old  historic  seas. 


Such  scene  as  this,  with  semblance  rare  and  bright 
Of  seas,  and  coasts,  and  islets  in  the  sky. 
In  the  calm  evening  haply  meets  the  eye 
Of  homeward  fisherman,  who  from  the  height 
Of  some  gray  crag  above  the  Giant  steep 

Of  the  columnar  Causeway,  marks  afar« 
On  the  horizon  of  the  lonely  deep. 

That  fairy  vision  by  the  vesper-star  ; 
And  ponders  a  hoar  legend,  evermore 
Heard  solemn  in  the  fisher's  smoky  cot. 
Of  misty  land  in  ocean  wastes  remote. 
Where  never  venturous  sea-boat  touched  the  shore 
That,  seldom  seen,  at  times  will  charm  the  gaze 
Through  the  clear  sunny  eves  of  summer  days. 

Cork,  1841. 


Dear  dewy  planet  of  the  waning  West  1 

From  this  huge  City's  din  and  heavy  air. 
With  its  loud,  heartless  solitude  oppressed. 

Oh  I  gladly  and  with  tears  I  hwl  thee  there  ; 
Sweetest  remembrancer  of  hours  gone  by. 

That  now  rise  up  as  they  were  wont  to  be : ' 
Yes,  from  thy  azure  Watch-tower  that  bright  eye 

Looks  kindly  on  my  own  fresh-flowing  Lee — 
Its  soft  green  banks — its  steep  old  Fortalice* 

Those  wooded  heights— and,  churchless  on  the  hill. 
The  lone,  gray  Grave-yard ;  while  all  round  there  is 

A  watery  murmur  from  the  weirs ;  and  still 
The  cow-boy's  stall-song  urges  home  the  herd, 
And  twitters  his  sweet  tune  the  evening  bird. 

Ix>nd<m. 


*  Carrigrohan, 
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OXFOfiD   AND   BERLIN   THEOLOGY.* 


No  one  doubts  that  the  present  is  a 
very  remarkable  theological  epoch  in 
the  British  Charch.  The  common  de- 
lusion which  leads  every  age  to  magnify 
itself  as  one  of  unequalled  importance, 
is  vainly  alleged  here.  It  is,  beyond  all 
reasonable  question,  our  fate  to  be 
thrown  upon  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar periods  in  the  entire  history  of  re- 
li^ous  opinion  ;  and  more  especially 
in  the  history  of  the  noblest  spiritual 
corporation  the  world  has  known  for 
many  centuries — of  one  whose  fortunes 
must  influence  the  fortunes  of  religion 
over  the  whole  earth — the  venerable 
Church  of  England.  Such  a  time 
will  plead  our  apology,  if  even  our  se- 
cular pen  venture  a  remark  or  two 
upon  what  deeply  concerns  us  all. 

We  are  not  going  to  write  a  polemi- 
cal essay.  We  are  wearied  of  polemi- 
cal essays ;  meaning  by  the  term,  those 
ingenious  compositions  in  which  the 
adversary  is  never  for  a  moment  right, 
and  the  assailant  never  for  an  instant 
wrong.  So  much  one-sidedness,  so 
much  narrowness ;  such  cavilling  about 
incidental  phrases ;  such  clever  evasion 
of  the  point  at  issue ;  such  matchless 
skill  in  confounding  the  distinct,  only 
to  be  rivalled  by  equal  skill  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  identical :  we  are  sick 
of  it  all,  and  have  too  much  compas- 
sion for  our  gentle  readers  to  subject 
them  to  more  than  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary of  this  kind  of  infliction. 

But  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  great 
deal  in  the  present  condition  of  things, 
in  which  the  aforesaid  readers  are  very 
deeply  concerned.  The  question  does 
not — ^what  religious  question  can  f — 
alone  concern  the  men  of  gown  and 
surplice,  whether  they  be  those  who 
soar  to  the  altitudes  of  "St.  Mary 
the  Virgin*s,"  or  sink  beneath  the 
ecclesiastical  horizon  in  the  low  grounds 
of  "  St.  John's,  Bedford-row."      In- 


deed,  to  do  the  clergy  but  justice,  they 
reiterate  on  both  sides  pretty  con- 
stantly, that  this  is  no  mere  clerical 
question.  In  good  sooth  it  is  not. 
The  mass  of  mankind— the  body  of 
''the  faithful,"  who  must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  largely  depend- 
ant on  the  movements  of  the  profes- 
sional teachers  of  religion,  are  not  by 
any  scriptural  or  primitive  law  irre- 
vocably bound  to  them ;  that  fiction 
of  Papistry  is,  we  trust  in  God,  for 
ever  banished  from  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  these  lands.  The  laity  are, 
on  every  ground,  interested  in  knowing 
to  what  quarter  they  are  steered ;  they 
have  an  unquestionable  right  to  come 
upon  deck  now  and  then,  and  look  at 
the  stars  and  the  compass.  They  have 
a  right  to  ask — Is  it  indeed  true  that 
we  are  rapidly  nearing  those  infames 
scomdos,  from  which  we  got  clear  with 
such  a  terrible  strain  upon  our  old 
timbers  some  three  centuries  ago? 
Or  is  the  averment  of  the  other  party 
true,  that  we  had  been  for  the  last  age 
unconsciously  drifting  off  into  a  wild« 
uncertain  course^  forsaking  the  old  ap- 
proved chart,  and  devising  new  and 
unauthenticated  rules  of  navigation  ? 

No  man  living,  who  will  allow  him- 
self to  sit  down  and  recover  breath 
from  the  tumult  of  the  theological 
struggle,  but  will  at  once  pronounce 
it  quite  impossible  that  either  of  these 
two  parties  within  the  Church  can  be 
so  desperately  wrong  as  to  have  no 
grounds  of  complaint  at  all*  Defend 
Oxfordism  as  you  please,  there  must 
be  iome  imprudence  or  error,  to  have 
generated  dissatisfaction  among  so 
large  a  body  of  worthy  men  as  are 
found  to  oppose  it  as  nothing  short  of 
a  Satanic  delusion.  Contend  for  Evan- 
gelicism  as  you  like,  the  outburst  at 
Oxford,  already  counting  its  clerical 
adherents  by  thousands,  must  have  bad 


*  Keander*8  **  History  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church,"  l»c. 
(Biblical  Cabmet,  VoU.  XXXV.  XXXVI.    Edinburgh :  Thomas  Clark.) 

Charges  of  the  Bishops  of  London,  St.  David's,  &o. 

The  Kingdom  of  Christ  delineated,  k^    By  Biohard  Whatelj,  J>.\}*^  Arch 
IrishDp  of  Dublin,    London ;   Fellowes, 
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Mome  germ  of  reason.  [These  namei 
we  employ  merely  as  intelligible  sjm- 
bolsy  without  waiting  to  argue  for 
their  accuracy.  Who^  indeed,  could 
fix  a  definite  nomenclature  upon  par- 
ties shifting  and  fluctuating  as  men  ever 
do  in  the  ardour  of  argument*  and  the 
unconscious  modification  of  their  own 
opinions  by  those  of  their  adversaries  ?] 
In  shorty  it  may  be  fiurly  anticipated 
that  there  will  be  iome  rational  conside- 
rations adducible  on  both  sides.  What 
controversy,  short  of  those  on'  funda- 
mental bebefs,  has  ever  subsisted  for 
any  time  in  which  there  has  not  ?  For 
example,  it  has  never  been  otherwise 
in  the  innumerable  internal  contests 
of  the  Roman  Church.  For  we  need 
not  insist  on  it,  our  present  differences 
are  feeble  compared  with  those  which 
have  again  and  again  shaken  and  im- 
perilled the  boasted  unity  of  Rome. 
She  need  not  exult.  It  is  not  for  her 
to  sneer  at  our  divisions.  Her  own 
Jesuits  and  Jansenists — at  this  moment 
her  own  Cisalpines  and  Transalpines — 
have  fought,  and  fight,  on  questions 
more  vitsJ,  according  to  her  own  theory, 
than  any  that  sunder  us.  Indeed  to 
an  infalhble  church  every  thing  is  vital. 
In  such  a  body  an  undecided  dispute 
is  a  confession  of  imbecility  or  of 
worse.  If  she  could  pronounce,  and 
will  not,  she  is  inhuman ;  if  she  would 
pronounce,  but  cannot,  she  b  im- 
potent. 

We  acknowledge  it  is  stupid  and 
uninteresting  enough  to  take  this  An- 

flican  controversy  thus  moderately, 
^ut  really,  as  we  can  afford  to  keep  a 
conscience,  we  must  be  excused  sur- 
rendering our  '<  private  judgment" 
into  the  keeping  of  any  party  in  our 
excellent  Church.  We  must  be  some- 
what better  satisfied  of  the  judgment 
of  both  of  them  before  we  do  so.  And 
we  honestly  confess  we  have  not  yet 
detected  any  certain  indications  of  in- 
fallibili^r  in  the  champions  of  either. 

Writug  for  laymen  altogether — 
for  plain  persons  who  are  smcerely 
anxious  to  know  what  ex^  the  real 
questions  at  issue — ^we  shall  endeavour, 
as  a  public  service  to  the  honest  of  all 
parties,  to  oiFer  some  slight  sketch  of 
the  nature  of  this  very  interesting  dis- 
pute. To  principles  and  generalities 
we  must,  indeed,  confine  ourselves; 
the  details  are  subjects  for  folios. 

The  most  general  and  widest  ground 
of  4>ff<Brence,  with  which  all  others 


connect   themselves,    may  be  stated 
somewhat  thus:— ^ 

Christianity  consists  of  two  demon  ts : 
an  internal  element,  and  an  external 
one— a  soul  and  a  body,  holding  (as  all 
appear  equally  to  concede)  the  same 
real  proportion  of  importance  to  each 
other  as  these  portions  of  the  complex 
human  nature.  In  the  individual  man, 
from  whom  we  have  taken  the  obvious 
parallel,  there  is  no  physical  conflict 
between  these  two  departments  of  his 
being ;  for  the  good  reason  that  the 
wisdom  of  his  Maker  has  taken  it  out 
of  his  power  to  meddle  with  the 
machinery  that  connects  them.  In  the 
religion  of  Christ  this  was  impossible 
to  be  done ;  for  the  very  essence  and 
business  of  that  religion  is,  to  operate 
upon  and  by  the  free  voluntary  agent. 
A  final  controlling  power  being  always, 
of  course,  reserved  for  the  Divine 
Superintendentythereligion  is  delivered 
over  to  us  (like  the  other  blessings  of 
life)  to  corrupt  or  to  preserve  the 
blessed  bequest  as  we  will.  Now,  from 
the  da^  of  Pentecost  to  the  present, 
the  mam  point  in  Church  History  has 
been  the  constant  effort  to  retain,  to 
adjust,  or  to  alter,  the  due  propor- 
tionate relation  of  these  two  elements 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  There 
could  not  but  have  been  some  such 
conflict  of  energies  within  the  Church, 
for  human  nature  has  deep  within 
itself  the  root  of  that  one  ever-vary- 
ing controversy  which  in  all  its  thou- 
sand forms  has  occupied  the  rival 
leaders  of  theological  opinion  in  all 
ages.  Sometimes,  accordingly,  the 
men  who  struggled  for  the  body  of 
truth,  sometimes  they  who  laboureid  to 
preserve  its  sou/,  have  had  the  ascen- 
dancy; sometimes — a  rare  and  happy 
interval — the  right  relation  of  the 
two  seems  to  have  been  almost  exactiy 
caught  and  fixed.  The  leaders,  of 
course,  wrote,  and  preached,  and  suf- 
fered, in  their  turns ;  and  the  charges 
and  defences  have  ever  been  in  sub- 
stance remarkably  similar.  The  vin- 
dicators of  the  Body  of  religion  have 
cried  out  that  they  loved  the  spirit 
as  well  as  their  adversaries,  but  that 
thev  considered  the  preservation  of  the 
body  the  only  sure  guarantee  for  its 
presence  and  power;  and  have  usually 
wound  up  with  some  sharp  insinuar 
tions  of  the  alarming  increase  and  the 
heavy  evil  of  unr^ulated  fanaticism 
in  their  unhappy  times.    The  others 
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have  retorted^  that  they  likewise  fully 
admitted  the  uses  of  the  bodily  organi- 
zation of  religion,  but  would  die 
sooner  tlian  let  it  stifle  the  spirit  which 
it  was  only  meant  to  subserve;  nor 
were  they  slow  to  match  the  nicknames 
of  their  antagonists  with  some  round 
abuse  of  formalists  and  pharisees^ 
wherever  the  same  might  lurk.  The 
question  was  thus,  as  it  is  at  this  day, 
a  question  of  degree ;  and,  like  every 
such  question,  scarcely  admitting  of 
any  termination  but  the  weariness  of 
the  combatants  or  of  the  public. 

That  each  view  of  reli^on  was  liable 
to  grievous  perversion  is  only  to  say 
that  each  was  in  the  hands  of  men. 
There  certainly  must  be  somewhere  a 
due  proportion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  spiritual  elements  to  each  other ; 
and  no  doubt  the  principle  of  Christian 
love  did  actually  bind  men  to  that  pro- 
portion as  long  as  the  "first  love" 
lasted.  As  it  failed,  the  failure 
brought  its  own  punishment  in  dis- 
order and  confusion.  Each  might 
then  gain  an  accidental  superiority; 
but  the  process  was  obvious  and  irre- 
sistible by  which  the  men  of  rule  and 
discipline,  possessing  the  places  of 
power,  gradually  overcame  opposition, 
and  being  left  unbalanced  by  the  re- 
quisite spiritual  antagonism,  inevitably 
gravitated  earthward.  The  caloric  of 
spiritiuil  ardour  either  evaporating 
altogether,  or  being  confined  to  parti- 
cular regions  (the  monastery  or  the  de- 
sert), the  mass  closed,  condensed^  crys- 
tallized, and  the  frozen  product  was— 
Popery. 

At  length  a  counter  effort  was 
made.  That  prodigious  man,  Luther, 
was  the  chief  instrument  of  awaken- 
ing the  western  world  to  attempt  it. 
A  sudden  access  of  spiritual  heat 
entered  the  torpid  frame  of  the 
Church.  In  some  places  the  old  or- 
ganization  could  not  stand  the  expan- 
sive power,  and  burst  in  shivers  around 
it;  in  others  it  was  considerably 
softened  and  enlivened  bv  it,  and 
might  have  been  far  more  so  but  for  the 
unfortunate  bond  of  pretended  infalli- 
bility which  made  the  Roman  teachers 
too  proud  to  be  taught.  In  others, 
again,  the  spiritual  impulse,  unguided, 
ran  loose  of  all  restridnt,  proclaimed  it 
an  insult  to  enforce  any,  and  presented 
in  Quakerism  and  similar  formations 
the  proper  pole  of  ultra- Catholicism-^ 
each  mistaken,  because  each  extreme. 


It  is  not  wonderful  that  after  the 
Reformation,  under  the  free  develop- 
ment of  opinion  that  has  since  then 
existed  in  all  Protestant  countries, 
the  fundamental  opposition  of  which  we 
have  spoken  should  have  become  more 
and  more  prominently  exhibited.  Be- 
tween the  two  extremes.  Spirit  with- 
out Form  and  Form  without  Spirit^ 
the  various  religious  communities  We 
veered ;  each  happily  persuaded  of  its 
own  absolute  perfection  while  it  lasted, 
and  all  (as  in  controversy  bound) 
vigorously  charg^g  thdr  rivals  with 
the  most  remote  and  repulsive  forms  of 
the  views  the  said  rivals  appeared  to 
advocate.  In  general  these  charges 
were  pretty  equally  true  on  all  sides. 
The  present  age  is  no  exception* 

Still 
Doth  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old 
names, 

and  the  old  necessities  of  controversy 
bring  with  them  the  same  old  shifU 
and  devices.  Plain  people  will  know 
how  to  hold  the  balance.  The  Ox- 
onian divine  is  at  heart  a  papist,  upon 
the  same  principles  that  the  evangeli- 
cal clergyman  is  secretly  an  indepen- 
dent. Jewel  was ''  an  irreverent  dissen- 
ter" with  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
certainty  that  Laud  was  intriguing  to  be 
a  cardinal.  He  who  with  one  piercing 
eye  has  caught  Dr.  Wiseman  in  a 
certain  apartment  of  Oriel  College, 
planning  the  best  method  of  swamping 
the  existing  Church  Establishmenty 
has  doubtless  with^the  other  observed 
Mr.  Baptist  Noel  in  secret  conclave 
with  Mr.  John  Burnet  for  the  same 
purpose.  When  will  men  rise  above 
these  childish  tricks  ?  When  will  they 
learn  to  write  under  the  eye  of  God 
and  their  own  conscience,  and  cease  to 
think  that  those  falsehoods  may  be 
safely  vented  in  religious  disputes 
which  on  any  other  subject  would  meet 
with  the  disgust  and  contempt  of  the 
world? 

But  we  must  not  lose  our  temper 
(like  so  many  other  mediators)  while 
exhorting  our  neighbours  to  keep 
theirs.  Our  readers  will  now  have 
perceived  the  general  purport  of  the 
dispute.  The  rival  pai'ties,  to  judge 
from  their  own  way  of  speaking,  which 
is  the  only  fair  way  of  judging,  appear 
both  equally  to  admit  that  the  inward 
spiritttid  state  is  the  chief  point  alike 
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in  Church  and  Inrlividual :  they  differ 
as  to  the  means  which  thej  conceive 
that  God  has  provided  to  preserve  it. 
And  upon  this  latter  point,  too,  the 
difference  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
one  only  of  degree.  For  both  profess 
to  think  that  the  arrangements  of  the 
Church  are  of  opreat  utility  and  impor- 
tance to  religion;  but  the  one,  the 
party  stigmatized  by  their  adversaries 
as  popish)  declare  their  conviction  that 
the  episcopal  succession  of  the  mi- 
nistry and  due  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ments are  ordinarily  indispensable  for 
the  purposes  of  God — matters  to  which 
men  are  perpetually  bound,  irrespec- 
tively of  any  perception  of  mere  tem- 
porary utility ;  the  others,  whom  their 
adversaries  compliment  with  the  title 
of  ultra-Protestant,  maintiun  that  such 
external  ordinances,  whether  of  men 
dt  things,  have  little  or  no  claim  be- 
yond that  palpable  production  of  direct 
spiritual  improvement  which  originally 
gave  them  birth.  The  one,  accord- 
ingly, regard  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  as  something  very 
solemn  and  mysterious,  its  structure  in 
its  chief  characteristics  unalterable, 
and  its  sacramental  rites,  when  received 
by  faith,  as  possessing  a  mode  of  effi- 
cacy which  in  the  present  state  of 
beinB"  we  cannot  expect  fully  to  under- 
stand, but  which  we  have  reason  to 
believe  to  be  of  the  deepest  moment. 
The  others  reject  all  such  supposi- 
tions as  the  inventions  of  a  mystical 
temper,  and  while  preserving,  in  obe- 
dience to  our  Lord's  commands,  the 
rites  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper^ 
consider  the  whole  purpose  of  these 
to  be  intelligible  on  very  ordinary 
grounds,  and  all  other  Church  regula- 
tions to  be  left  entirely  free  to  all  men 
to  arrange  as  shall  to  them  seem  most 
expedient.  In  support  of  their  respec- 
tive views  the  one  appeals  to  the  spirit 
of  Christian  antiquity  as  evolving  the 
meaning  of  the  briefer  hints  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  the  other  considers  such  an  autho- 
rity precarious,  or  even  worse  than  pre- 
carious, and  professes  to  discover  an 
almost  immediate  corruption  of  Chris- 
tianity throueh  the  whole  world  after 
the  death  of  the  apostles,  if  not  be- 
fore it.  Into  connected  questions  we 
cannot  now  enter.  The  principal  is 
that  of  the  relation  of  Faith  and  prac- 
tical Holiness  to  Justification ;  on  which 
the  Oxonians  hold  that  the  pure  Lu- 
theran theory  (which  makes  mere  con- 


fidence In  Christ  the  condition  at  all 
times  of  life)  is  neither  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  nor  can  by  anj 
artifice  be  kept  practically  clear  of 
antinomianism ;  while  their  adversa- 
ries proclaim  that  every  addition  to 
that  condition,  or  modification  of  it« 
under  any  circumstances  of  guilt 
whatsoever,  amounts  to  recognising 
the  proper  merit  of  human  works,  and 
subverts  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel. 
We  know  well  how  bitterly  contro- 
versialists resent  anv  attempt  to  rob 
them  of  a  good  thrivinff  question  of 
dispute ;  on  that  alone  they  are  beau- 
tifully unanimous;  and  therefore  we 
anticipate  an  universal  murmur  of 
dissatisfaction  when  we  venture  to 
state  our  long  established  conviction, 
that  this  last  question  is  in  a  greater 
degree  a  question  of  words  than  any 
other  in  the  whole  compass  of  divinity ; 
— that  is,  that  both  parties,  when 
teaching  practical  religion,  mean  al- 
most literally  the  same  thing,  differing 
just  in  the  order  in  which  they  prefer 
to  name  the  two  elements  whose 
relative  importance  is  disputed ;  the 
watchword  of  the  one  being  "  Belief 
on  which  Holiness  follows,"  of  the 
other,  "  Holiness  which  is  founded  in 
Belief."  Try  it  by  one  simple  unan- 
swerable  test.  Place  an  Arminian 
and  a  Calvinistic  minister  of  equal 
qualifications  and  experience  (after 
they  have  sufficiently  fought  the  whole 
quinquarticular  controversy  through, 
and  been  much  disposed  to  wish  the 
existence  of  a  little  private  inqmsition 
for  each  other's  heresy)  by  the  bed-side 
of  a  sick  man ;  ask  tne  poor  penitent, 
after  they  have  left  him,  to  teU  you  the 
tenor  of  their  exhortations ;  and  we 
Agree  to  forfeit  all  claims  to  theolo- 
gical sagacity  if  there  be  found  one 
hair's  breadth  difference  in  the  ««&- 
stance  of  the  instructions  of  the  two. 
After  all,  can  any  thing  parry  that  f 
The  immense  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion in  Luther's  day,  whose  position 
was  in  many  respects  exceedingly  like 
that  of  St.  Paul  himself,  arose  out  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time, 
and  the  nature  of  the  battle  he  had  to 
wage  against  the  enormous  practical 
abuses  of  the  Church.  The  axe  could 
be  laid  to  the  root  of  those  fearful 
abuses,  that  sagacious  and  powerful 
spirit  saw,  only  by  incessantly  preach- 
ing down  the  popular  delusion  of  an 
earthly  purchase-money  of  any  kind 
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for  heaven  ;  and  that  preaching  could 
rest  only  on  the  deep  foundation  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  gratuitous  pardon 
through  merits  wholly  external  to  our 
own ;  and  the  first  conscious  act 
whereby  the  adult  man  can  approach 
the  protecting  shadow  of  these  merits 
roust  needs  be  (from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  in  rational  voluntary 
agents)  the  knowledge  and  the  due 
relying  estimate  of  the  same ; — ^but  we 
have  not  yet  had  the  misfortune  to 
meet  with  any  divine  of  any  school  in 
our  Church,  who  in  substance  denies 
any  one  of  these  propositions. 

We  may  now  approach  a  little 
nearer  to  the  parties,  if  we  can  at  all 
continue  to  do  so  without  burning  our 
fingers.  We  acknowledge  it  is  a 
somewhat  unmanageable  team  we  have 
to  keep  together,  and  quite  enough  to 
try  the  skill  even  of  old  charioteers 
like  ourselves. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  from  the 
'<  Anglo- Catholic's"  peculiar  impression 
of  the  importance  of  the  Church  as 
an  express  creation  of  God,  and  the 
appointed  home  of  believers  in  Him, 
he  will  insist  constantly  upon  the  un- 
qualified  duty  of  being  found  in  its 
communion.  That  communion,  as  we 
understand  him,  he  considers  to  em- 
brace air  bodies,  however  defective  in 
other  respects,  which  have  maintained 
the  old  continuous  succession  of  the 
ministry,  and  not  Inst  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  faith,  as  exhibited  in 


the  three  common  creeds.  Thus  he 
denies  on  the  one  hand  the  validity  of 
any  ministerial  commission  not  trans- 
mitted by  the  alleged  representatives 
of  the  apostles ;  and  on  the  other  ex- 
plodes the  unwarrantable^  because 
altogether  modern,  pretences  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Rome  (any  more  than 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  to 
despotic  supremacy  over  his  brethren. 
As  to  the  bodies  that  lie  beyond  the 
episcopal  polity,  he  gives  them  pretty 
plainlv  to  understand  that  he  thinks 
them  liable  to  all  the  consequences  that 
may  result  from  contradicting  (under 
of  course  the  palliation  of  ignorance 
in  its  various  degrees,)  the  express  will 
of  God.*  As  he  considers  a  life 
within  the  Church  (thus  understood) 
to  be  of  such  moment,  the  rites  that 
commence  and  continue  it  will  assume 
proportional  importance  in  his  eyes; 
and  he  speaks  with  mysterious  reve- 
rence of  the  initiatory  ceremony  of 
Baptism,  the  continuative  sustenance 
of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  solemn  actt 
long  discontinued  among  us,  which 
excludes  offenders  from  this  mystical 
society.  The  superintendents  of  the 
Church  he  holds  to  be,  by  a  divine 
authority,  the  bishops  in  descent  from 
the  apostles ;  reserving  of  course  the 
perpetual  right  to  abandon  even  an 
episcopal  teacher  of  heresy.  In  shorty 
he  believes  the  Church  to  have  been 
fixed  once  for  all  in  that  form  which 
we  find  in  the  successive  times  of  the 


*  In  the  spirit  of  all  this — mutatis  mutandis — ^the  genuine  Presbyterian  theory 
coincides.  The  Presbyterian  clergy  have  ever  claimed  for  their  mode  of  govern- 
ment and  discipline  the  authority  of  a  permanent  unchangeable  law  founded  on 
Scripture,  and  there  fixed  once  for  all.  In  the  particular  question  as  to  what  that 
origmal  apostolic  government  was,  the  Presbyterian  differs  from  the  Church  of 
England,  in  the  principle  (the  point  now  alone  interesting  the  public)  that  whatever 
was  then  fixed  by  the  apostles  is  thenceforth  and  for  ever  unalterable ;  he  has  ever 
taken  his  resolute  stand  with  the  Oxford  divines.  How  earnestly  the  perpetual 
obligation  of  one  original  scriptural  system,  complete  to  the  minutest  particular, 
and  to  the  exclusion  (and  indeed  the  abhorrence)  of  all  others,  was  maintained  by 
the  founders  of  British  Prcsbyterianism,  the  readers  of  Hooker  need  not  be  in- 
formed. In  the  practical  application  of  Church  authority,  however,  there  seems  to 
be  as  yet  a  good  deal  of  diflerence  between  the  decisions  of  the  divines  of  Oxford 
and  Edinburgh  {  the  former  admitting  limitations,  the  latter  apparently  none ;  the 
most  popular  and  powerful  Presbyterian  partv  indeed  stating  the  claims  of  tho 
Church  in  a  much  more  decisive  and  unqualified  manner  than  any  other  school  of 
theology  now  existing  outside  the  Church  of  Rome.  See  the  late  address  of  the 
*•  Free  Church  of  Scotland,"  in  which  tho  interference  of  tho  civil  authority,  on  any 
pretext  whatever,  with  Church  nominations  or  Church  punishments,  is  urged  with 
great  force  and  cloauence  to  bo  tantamount  to  a  "  denial  of  Christ."  Some  of  the 
most  energetic  of  the  leaders  of  this  interesting  movement  have  considered  it  to 
be  their  duty,  as  Presbyterians,  to  resolve  in  the  aflirmative  an  important  practical 
question—whether  Christian  communion  ought  to  be  refused  to  any  who  question 
this  decision.? 
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Apocalypse,  of  Fgnatiu*,  of  Trenseus,  of 
Cyprian ;  that  God,  as  the  Author  not 
of  confusion  but  of  order,  framed  it  to 
be  a  perpetually  expanding  republic  of 
co-equal  episcopates  under  Christ;  and 
that  any  thing  Tfvhich  tends  to  infi'inge 
this  constitution,  whether  in  the  direc- 
tion of  mimarcldcal  despotism  (as  Po- 
pery) or  of  democratic  despotism  (as 
Independency),  is  equally  a  desertion 
of  the  command  and  design  of  God. 
And  in  support  of  this  he  confidently 
appeals  to  the  first  ages  of  the  Church, 
of  which  records  so  abundantly  snr- 
▼ive ;  and  defies  alike  the  papist  and 
the  independent  to  find  a  shadow  of 
their  speculations  there. 

Such  are  the  general  views  (as  far 
as  we  can  collect  them  from  the  enor- 
mous multitude  of  brochures  that  sur- 
round us)  which,  in  purposed  opposi- 
tion to  the  Romanist^s  exclusive  claims 
to  Catholicism,  and  of  the  modern  Dis- 
senter's contemptuous  rejection  of  that 
attribute,  have  assumed  the  title  of 
Anglo- Catholic  theology.  The  practi- 
cal writings  of  this  school  of  teachers 
are  of  course  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spurit  of  their  theoretical  views.  Their 
chief  object  is  to  impress  humility  and 
reverence ;  for  these,  they  tell  us,  are 
what  the  age  chiefly  needk  A  life  of 
solicitous  self-government,  daily  and 
even  studied  self-denial,  the  cross  not 
outward  alone  but  inward  too,  and  a 
constant  realizing  of  the  presence  of 
God  in  his  ordinances— such  are  the 
topics  on  which  they  principally  insist. 
And  that  in  their  style  there  is  a  very 
unusual  beauty,  refinement,  and  ten- 
demess,  few,  we  suppose,  on  any  side 
will  be  disposed  to  question. 

Against  these  opinions,  we  need 
scarcely  tell  our  readers,  an  opposition 
of  no  ordinary  force  has  subsisted  from 
nearly  the  period  of  their  first  pub- 
lication. That  this  controversy,  like 
every, 'other  protracted  polemicii  en- 
counter in  our  Church  history,  should 
abound  in  exaggerated  criminations  of 
all  kinds,  no  one  who  had  given  up 
the  expectation  of  modem  miracles 
could  fail  to  anticipate.  That  it 
should  have  become  a  serious  question 
on  one  side  whether  certain  opposing 
views  were  not  considerably  *' worse 
than  atheism/'  on  the  other  whether 
^  Antichrist"  in  person  had  not  be- 
come incarnate,  no  one  even  mode- 
rately versed  in  Strype  and  Collier, 
in  Fuller  and  Bomet,  will  very  deeply 


marvel.  But  without  entering  mi- 
nutely into  the  analysis  of  specific 
questions  (which,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  is  not  within  our  present  scope), 
we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  in  the 
writings  of  the  professed  revivers  of 
the  ancient  theology  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  to  excite  opposition,  and  to 
justify  it  too.  We  do  not  allude  so 
much  to  the  theological  doctrines 
themselves  when  we  say  this;  for, 
whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the 
real  amount  of  proof  that  can  be 
brouglit  either  to  sustain  them  as  true^ 
or  to  prove  them  the  doctrines  of  our 
chief  divines,  we  are  really  forced 
to  express  our  conviction  that  the 
public  was  for  the  most  part  very  im- 
perfectly informed  what  the  doctrines 
truly  v?eref  about  whose  tendencies 
they  heard  such  vague  and  alarming 
rumours.  To  this  day  the  contro- 
versy has  not  produced  one  book 
which  can  be  called  a  fair  and  com- 
plete exposition  of  the  state  of  the 
whole  question.  Is  apostolic  succes- 
sion really  essential  to  a  rightly  con- 
stituted church?  Is  Baptism  more 
than  an  outward  introduction  to  an 
outward  church,  or  the  Eucharist  more 
than  a  memorial  rite?  These  are  im- 
portant questions  indeed;  but  these 
were  not  the  points  that  agitated  the 
mass  of  the  puolic.  Alas  I  we  feel  such 
matters  far  too  feebly  for  them  alone 
ever  to  affect  us  thus.  But  there  is 
in  the  public  mind  a  hatred  of  priestly 
domination,  and  of  popery  as  its  most 
fearful  embodiment,  which  is  a  just 
hatred,  a  rightful,  and  well-grounded, 
and  conscientious  hatred;  a  hatred 
built  upon  centuries  of  gloomy  expe- 
rience, and  which  no  man  should  dare 
trifle  with :  and  this  most  legitimate 
feeling  these  accomplished  writers firom 
the  recesses  of  their  colleges  unduly 
overlooked,  or  even  at  times  were  so 
very  misguided  as  to  treat  with  a  kind 
of  subdued  and  compassionate  sarcasm. 
Those  who  propose  views  which  they 
must  be  conscious  have,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  been  suffered  to  fall  into 
abeyance,  are  bound  in  common  Chris- 
tian charity  to  be  excessively  careful 
how  they  alarm  the  conscientious  fears 
of  good  men.  It  is  indeed  most  idle 
to  say  that  the  views  which  we  have 
sketched  are  popery ;  they  cannot  well 
be  that,  unless  the  views  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries  of  Christianity  were 
popish;  but  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
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there  is  much  in  them  which  may  he 
represented  so  as  to  look  very  like  it, 
exactly  as  there  is  ahandance  in  the 
forms  and  expressions  of  the  early 
ages  which  it  has  always  been  the  easy 
artifice  of  Romish  advocates  to  con-, 
found  under  similarity  of  names  with 
the  unhappy  inventions  of  later  times. 
And  if  to  this  be  added  an  unsea- 
sonable gentleness  studiously  adopted 
in  speakmg  of  that  grievously  cor- 
rupted Churchy  and  an  impatient  que- 
rulousness  as  to  the  failures  or  diffi- 
culties   of   our    own*  no    one    need 
wonder  at  unfriendlv  suspicions  arising 
as  to  the  object  of  the  entire  move- 
ment.    If  men  do  hold  the  very  inno- 
cent   doctrine    that    the   Church   of 
Christ  has  ever  remained  in  visible 
perpetuity  on  earth ;  that  a  succession 
derived  through  corrupt  Rome  is  yet 
valid  and  reaJ,  even  as  a  man  though 
morally  and  physically  diseased  can 
possess  and  transmit  property ;  if  men 
will  not  borrow  her  own  doctrine  of 
exclusive  salvation,  and  prefer  with 
Hooker  not  to  deny  to  her  members 
that  possibility  of  heaven  which  they 
deny  to  us ;  still  it  is  needful  so  to  do 
this  that  our  unabated  abhorrence  of 
her    corruptions    shall    be   distinctly 
known ;  it    is  not    needful    that  we 
should  gaze  with  languid  and  desir- 
ing eyes  upon  visions  of  that  unity 
which  we  profess  to  believe  impossible 
while  she  remains  the  thing  she  is ;  as 
if  it  were  not  an  old  moral  axiom  that 
men  ought  to  beware  how  they  habi- 
tuate themselves  to  desire  even  un- 
der conditions,  that  which  they  know 
thev  cannot  without  those  conditions 
rightfully  possess.     The  very  produc- 
tion of  such  a  treatise  as  the  famous 
Ninetieth  Tract  shows  how  unguarded 
must  have  been  the  language  that  could 
make  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  ad- 
minister that  most  discreditable  correc- 
tive.    It  is  now  generally  understood 
that  this  treatise  was  written  to  show 
that  our  Church  in  her  Articles  left  her 
members  free  as  to  their  beliefs  of  cer- 
tain primitive  tenets,  and  that  she  did  not 
necessarily  oppose  any  thing  that  could 
be  fairly  deemed  catholic  in  Romanism, 
even  while  denouncing  the  real  errors 
of    that    system, — thus    to    prevent 
thoughtless  enthusiasts  from  seeking 
Catholicism  there;  but  in   the  first 
place,  how    mismanaged  must  have 
Deeo  the  enthusiasm  tor  primitive  be- 


liefs and  practices,  how  imprudent  the 
forms  of  expression,  which  could  occa- 
sion the  danger  this  composition  was 
intended  to  remedy ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  how  still  more  strangely  unac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  public  feel- 
ing must  have  been  the  author,  to 
couch  his  treatise  in  such  a  form  that 
at  the  time  of  its  publication  only 
the  most  indulgent  critic  could  be  ex- 
pected to  discover  this  to  have  been  its 
object ! 

In  the  exceeding  veneration  of  the 
Anglo- Catholics  for  all  that  bears  the 
stamp  of  antiquity,  there  is  also  a 
danger  which  needs  to  be  carefully 
guarded  agjunst.  However  the  Spirit 
of  God  may  have  been  present  with 
the  early  church,  there  is  most  sure 
and  sufficing  proof  that  it  was  under 
no  constant  inspiration.  This  once 
admitted,  criticism  is  legitimate.  The 
Fathers  are  of  higher  value  than  an 
age  like  ours  is  willing  to  admit,  as 
theologians  of  a  very  lofty  and  un- 
worldly cast  of  thought ;  and  they  are 
still  more  valuable  as  witnesses  to  the 
hereditary  beliefs  of  the  Church ;  but 
there  is  still  no  trace  about  them  of 
any  thing  which  should  emancipate 
them  from  the  authority  of  a  fair  and 
liberal  criticism.  As  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  some  erroneous  practices  stole 
in  on  the  unsuspecting  simplicity  of 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  this  is 
enough  to  warrant  a  sympathizing  in- 
deed, but  an  independent  examination 
of  their  views  in  even  the  second. 
There  is  surely  a  medium  between  the 
unwarrantable  vituperation  of  theorists 
like  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  and  the  ascrip- 
tion* of  infallibility.  They  are  inva- 
luable evidences,  but  the  witness  must 
not  shirk  cross-examination.  We 
freely  confess  with  Jewel  and  others 
of  the  most  Protestant  of  our  old 
divines,  we  do  think  that  nothing  im- 
portantly erroneous  in  religion  has 
ever  yet  been  shown  to  be  really  ca- 
tholic through  the  whole  course  of 
these  earlier  ages ;  but  this  admission 
will  still  leave  open  to  examination  a 
great  variety  of  minor  questions  that 
must  stand  or  fall  by  their  own  merits. 
In  those  of  our  own  great  divines  whose 
dearest  studies,  next  to  the  Scriptures 
of  truth,  lay  among  these  venerable 
authors,  we  find  the  true  medium  for 
the  English  churchman;  in  Hooker, 
and   Bramhalli  and  Hammond,  and 
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Andrewes;  the  reverential  attention, 
the  strong  predisposition  to  accept 
whatever  came  undeniably  thns  au- 
thenticated, and  yet,  with  all^  tho 
unshackled  judgment  that  beseems  the 
worthy  student  of  Christian  antiquity. 
Nor  do  we  think  these  over  esti- 
mating views  fair  to  the  claims  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  itself.  We  do  not 
want  indeed  with  Homer's  heroes  to 
cry — 

rm  TIATEPflK  /ciy*  ttfiUfntg  tvx*f^^*  '' v* 

God  knows  wc  feel  how  infinitely  be- 
low the  practical  level  of  such  a  period 
we  are,  with  our  self-seeking  calcula- 
tions, our  unloving  tempers,  our  un- 
believing spirit,  our  worldly,  money- 
making  lives.  It  is  not  for  us  to  talk 
slightingly  of  the  Polycarps  and  the 
Cyprians.  Still,  the  Lord  of  the 
Church  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  and 
to-day,  and  for  ever."  He  can  suit 
his  superintending  influence  as  per- 
fectly as  ever  He  has  done  to  the  wants 
of  the  time ;  and  has  shown  in  even 
the  latest  age  how  little  exhausted  is 
that  spiritual  soil  of  which  His  Father 
is  the  husbandman.  Now  we  cer- 
tainly do  think  that  this  constant  and 
exclusive  exaltation  of  antiquity  has  a 
tendency  to  weaken  our  feelings  of 
this  perpetuity  of  protecting  superin- 
tendence ;  to  encourage  a  servile  humi- 
lity untrue  to  our  real  gifts ; — ^while 
again,  it  puts  out  of  view  the  necessary 
advantages  which,  if  we  are  not 
wilfully  blind,  we  must  know  ourselves 
to  possess  above  our  spiritual  ancestry, 
in  the  vast  accumulation  of  experience 
we  inherit  from  all  the  long  line  of 
forefathers  that  connects  us  with  them. 
The  true  question,  we  must  remind 
our  patristic  votaries,  is  often,  not 
what  has  Augustine  said,  or  Chry- 
sostom?  but  what  would  Augustine  or 
Chrysostom  say,  if  with  his  traditional 
beliefs  he  could  understand  our  posi- 
tion and  history?  Who  can  believe 
that  Chrysostom,  doubtless  orthodox 
in  his  real .  views,  would  yet  have 
spoken  as  he  has  done  of  the  eucharist, 
if  he  could  have  foreseen  that  critics 
would  yet  arise  to  torture  his  gor- 
geous oriental  rhetoric  into  proora  of 
a  logical  conundrum  about  substance 
and  accident  he  never  dreamt  of? 
And  so  of  a  hundred  similar  points 
in  these  great  writers,    which  con- 


stantly require  this  understood  quali- 
fication. 

While,  then,  there  is  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  utility  of  the  primi- 
tive writers  as  witnesses  to  the  scheme 
of  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the 
churches  (which  to  deny  is  about  as  sen- 
sible as  to  affirm  that  the  possession  of 
the  thirty-nine  articles  supersedes  all 
the  value  of  the  writings  of  Hooker, 
or  the  administration  of  Whitgift,  as 
evidences  and  illustrations  of  reforma- 
tion principles  in  England),  there 
must  still  be  no  servile  subjection  to 
their  incidental  opinions  or  decisions. 
Let  us  explain  ourselves  a  little  more 
fully  on  this ;  for  simple  as  is  the  real 
condition  of  the  question,  it  has  been 
so  obscured  by  the  perverse  exaggera- 
tions of  controversy  as  to  need  ex- 
plicit statement 

The  one  question  for  a  Christian  man 
is,  what  has  Christ  said^  and  what  have 
the  apostles  said  or  held,  under  the  tn- 
fluence  of  his  Spirit ;  and  every  thing, 
whether  it  be  called  "Scripture"  or 
"tradition,"  whether  inspired  or  un- 
inspired, whether  written,  spoken,  or 
done,  will  be  valuable  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  it  seems  likely  to  express 
that.  This  rule  (simple,  but  ever- 
more wilfully  misunderstood)  is  the 
true  ground  of  the  paramount  value  of 
Scripture  itself,  and  at  the  same  time 
furnishes  the  proper  measure,  wherebv 
we  are  to  range  in  their  due  order  all 
the  subordinate  and  accessory  helps 
that  may  be  attainable  for  discovering 
the  genuine  will  of  God.  Where  all 
the  writers  of  the  apostolic  age  and  the 
age  immediately  following  are  tmani- 
mous,  we  can  scarcely  place  the  convinc- 
ing efficacy  of  such  an  evidence  as  to 
what  was  the  doctrine  really  delivered 
by  the  apostles  much  below  the  evidence 
of  their  own  writings  and  all  rational 
divines  of  all  times  have  accordingly 
insisted  upon  such  a  corroboration  of 
the  fundamental  tenets  of  our  received 
Christianity  as  of  great  supplemen- 
tary importance.  Scripture  is  in  itself 
as  far  above  any  human  writings  as  an 
Angel  is  above  ft  Man;  but  for  all  that, 
if  a  traveller  received  a  sudden  com- 
munication from  an  angel,  he  would 
not  be  sorry  to  have  a  friend  at  his 
side  to  whom  he  might  turn  to  verify 
his  own  impressions  of  the  pur- 
port of  the  messapre.  In  such  a  case 
it  would  be  prodigiously  absurd  to 
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accuse  the  traveller  of  slighting  the 
diynity  of  the  angel,  if,  in  his  very 
solicitude  to  understand  him  perfectly » 
he  asked  an  opinion  fcom  the  man. 
How  much  more  rational  would  he 
such  an  application  if  the  friend  hap« 
pened  to  stand  nearer  the  divine  visi- 
tant, and  thus  to  be  in  one  important 
respect  likely  to  have  more  thoroughly 
caught  the  force  of  his  expressions ! 
Give  us,  in  short,  but  good  reason  to 
believe  that  Paul  and  John  taught  any 
particular  doctrine,  and  we  care  not 
through  what  channel  you  derive  your 
conviction.     We  venerate  Scripture,' 
not  because  it  is  a  certain  magical 
cluster  of  letters  and  words,  (which 
would  be  a  sort  of  Christian  cabala, 
a  sort  of  Scriptural /io/>tfry,)  but  be* 
cause  we  believe  it  the  most  perfect 
existing  transcript  of  the  beliefs  of  in- 
spired men.     Find  some  more  of  these 
beliefs  any  where   else  if  you  can  ; 
prove  them  to  be  genuine;  and  we 
shall  be  just  as  willing  to  receive  and 
adopt  them.   Hence  it  is  that  our  great 
English    divines  have    ever  rejected 
Romanism,  not   merely  because  she 
admits  her  dependance  on  hearsay  evi- 
dence for  her  additions  to  the  faith — for 
strong  and  universal  hearsay  evidence 
may  sometimes  be  respectable  proof 
enough^but  because  she  can  really  pro- 
duce no  evidence  of  the  kind  that  can 
stand  a  moment's  candid  examination. 
Her  entire  artifice  consists  in  preserving 
certain  ancient  terms,  whose  origin^ 
meaning  she  has  completely  altered  in 
her  own  practice,  and  then  quoting 
the  ancient  passages  in  which  the  terms 
occur  as  proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
spurious  modem  doctrine.  For  example, 
some  of  the  old  writers  vented  half  a 
dozen  different  conjectures  about  the 
state  of   our  imperfect  nature  after 
death  ;  and,  as  men  will  do,  they  some- 
times expressed  them  as  conjectures, 
and  sometimes,  in  the  warmth  of  argu- 
ment or  exposition,  as  views  of  which 
they  were  individually  convinced.  The 
variety,  and  even  mutual  opposition  of 
these  views  plainly  enough  show  that 
these  Fathers  had  no  apostolic  instruc- 
tion whatever  on  the  subject.      But 
Rome,  some  thousand  years   or    so 
later,  thought  it  expedient  to  stamp 
with  her  authority  a  certain  very  un- 
grounded but  very  lucrative  theory  of 
a  purgative  fire ;  and  accordingly  she 
now  cites  with  marvellous  impudence 
every  single  one  of  these    passages, 


smoothing  as  she  best  may  their  palpa- 
ble hostility  to  each  other,  as  proofs 
that  her  modern  invention  was  the  un- 
questioned doctrine  of  St.  Paul.    Orir 
gen  and  Ambrose,  Hilary  and  Lactan- 
tiu3,  thought  it  hinted  in  Scripture  that 
there  was  to  be  some  mysterious  fire 
totij  all  men,  saints  and  sinners,  at 
the  last  day.   What  matters  it  ?   They 
expressed  something  about  '*  fire,"  and 
must  therefore  have  meant  a  fire  not 
to  try  all,  but  only  some — ^not  to  try 
saints,  but  sinners  only — not  at  the  last 
day,  but  directly  after  death — that  is, 
they  must  have  meant  the  precise  op- 
posite of  what  they  say.     But  Austin 
(the  main  dependance,  observe,  for  the 
whole  argument)  delivers  no  less  than 
three  different  suppositions  about  the 
state  of  sinners  aner  death,  and  in- 
variably expresses  his  utter  uncertainty 
about  the  whole  question.    What  mat- 
ter, again  ?  he,  too,  writes  something 
about  purification  and  fire ;  and,  by 
omitting  all  his  expressions  of  uncer- 
taintv,  we  may  convert  him  into  a  very 
satisfactory  proof — that  the  particular 
Roman  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  with 
all  its  special  clauses,  was  held  from 
the  beginning,  as  a  point  which  no 
man  could  venture  to  doubt  under  pain 
of  damnation !     In  like  manner,  the 
ancients  held  a  very  high  view  of  the 
blessedness  of  a  right  participation  of 
the  Eucharist.    They  even  declare  that 
the  very  elements  are  in  a  manner 
sanctified  into  something  nobler  than 
common  nature  for  the  purpose  of 
this  mystical  communion.  The  Church 
of  Rome,  in  the  darkest  of  her  cen- 
turies, was  betrayed  into  pronouncing 
against  all  antiquity  that  the  elements 
no  longer  retained  their  physical  na- 
ture.    Accordingly,  every  phrase  of 
the  old  authors  that  declares  they  are 
a  better  bread  and  wine  than  the  sup- 
port of  physical  life,  is  adduced  to 
prove  that   they  are  not  bread  and 
wine  at  all.    "  But  what  shall  we  say 
to   Theodoret,    and   your  own  pope 
Oelasius,  and  the  Antiochian  patriarch 
Ephrero,  cum  mnltis  aliis,  who  ex- 
pressly tell  us  that  *  the  substance*  of 
the  bread  and  wine  remain,  as  really 
as  Christ  retains  His  human  nature  in 
heaven,  and  who  constantly  illustrate 
the  one  reality  by  the  other  ?"  *•  Pooh  I 
they  meant — they  must  have  meant— 
for  since  the  year  1 21 5  it  has  become  in- 
convenient to  us  that  they  should  mean 
any  thing  else  than<-the  substance  of 
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the  accidents /f****  But  we  cannot 
afford  space  for  further  illustration. 
These  must  stand  as  sufficient  exempli- 
fications of  the  vile  trickery  of  Roman- 
ist appeals  to  antiquity.  It  may  indeed 
be  said,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  authorities  that 
can  be  thus  perverted.  But  unhappily 
this  objection  would  tell  with  equal 
force  against  the  employment  of  Scrip- 
ture itself  in  our  warfare  with  popery. 
For  the  veriest  tyro  in  controversy  can 
match  even  these  perversions  of  the 
old  Catholic  testimony  by  the  anti- 
CathoUc  Church  of  Rome,  with  dis- 
tortions quite  as  unwarrantable  of  the 
language  of  the  Bible.  No,  it  would 
be  sheer  folly  and  cowardice  to  sur- 
render such  a  satisfactory  verification 
as  the  testimony  of  antiquity  affords, 
of  the  all-important  truth  that  ours  is 
indeed  the  system  of  the  Scriptures, 
merely  because  one  party  "  wrest  it 
as  they  do  also  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves unto  their  own  destruction,'* 
and  another  party  find  it  convenient 
to  give  a  bad  name  to  a  mass  of  theo- 
logy which,  from  all  they  hear  of  it, 
they  suspect  does  not  exactly  counte- 
nance their  own. 

Upon  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  faith,  then,  we  ought  to  value  the 
ancient  writers  as  extremely  valuable 
testimonies  ;  undisturbed  by  the  idle 
clamour  of  those  who  desire  an  apology 
for  their  own,  indolence  or  ignorance. 
We  need  not  fear  to  be  found  wander- 
ing in  the  same  pratum  spirituale  with 
the  great  cdifiers  of  our  reformed 
church ;  who  felt  these  writings  to  be. 


next  to  the  immaculate  Word  of  God 
itself,  the  clearest  justification  of  their 
efforts  to  restore  the  primitive  doctrine 
and  discipline  in  England.  Let  those 
who  doubt  whether  this  is  safe  ground 
listen  to  the  most  Protestant  of  Re- 
formers ;  let  us  sound  in  their  ears 
the  glorious  old  language  in  which 
Jewell  pronounced  that  memorable 
challenge  at  Paul's. Cross,  which  never 
since  has  been  fully  and  fairly  met : — 

*'  If  any  learned  man  of  all  our  ad- 
versaries, or  if  all  the  learned  men  that 
be  alive,  be  able  to  bring  ant  onb  suf- 
ficient sentence  out  of  any  old  Catholic 
doctor,  or  father,  or  out  of  any  old 
General  Council,  or  out  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  God,  or  any  one  example 
of  the  primitive  church,  whereby  it 
may  be  clearly  and  plainly  proved,  that 
there  was  any  private  mass  in  the  whole 
world  at  that  time,  for  the  space  of  six 
hundred  years  after  Christ ;  or  that 
there  was  then  any  communion  minis* 
tered  unto  the  people  under  one  kind ; 
or  that  the  people  had  their  common 
prayers  then  in  a  strange  tongue,  that 
they  understood  not ;  or  that  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  was  then  called  an  universal 
bishop  or  the  head  of  the  universal 
church ;  or  that  the  people  were  then 
taught  to  believe  that  Christ's  body  is 
reaOy,  substantially,  corporally,  car- 
nally, or  naturally  in  the  sacrament,  &c. 
[he  adds  sundry  other  articles.]  If  any 
one  of  all  our  adversaries  be  able  to 
avouch  any  one  of  all  these  articles  by 
any  such  sufficient  authority  of  Scrip, 
tures,  doctors,  or  councils,  as  I  have  re- 
quired ;  as  I  said  before,  so  say  I  now 
again,  I  am  content  to  yield  unto  him 
and  to  subscribe."t 


•  This  is  literally  the  answer  given  by  the  Coryphajus  of  Roman  controversy — ^by 
Cardinal  Bellarmine  !  **  Loquitur  do  essentia  et  naturu  accidentium** — De  Euchar, 
II.  xxvii.  We  have  rendered  this,  "  the  substance  of  the  accidents,"  because  the 
words  of  these  fathers,  which  Bellarmine  found  too  awkwardly  absurd  under  his 
perversion,  are  substantia  and  iurm.  Of  course  it  will  follow,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  illustration,  that  these  great  authorities  must  also  have  held  that  Christ's 
present  humanity  is  but  shadowy  and  **  accidental,"  the  very  heresy  which  they  were 
at  the  time  opposing  as  fatal  to  all  Christianity! 

t  Elsewhere  he  says,  [Answer  to  the  papist  Ilarding,]  "  We  are  not  the  masters, 
but  the  scholars.  1  oucnin?  the  substance  of  religion,  we  believe  that  the  ancient 
Catholic  learned  fathers  believed ;  we  do  that  they  did ;  we  say  that  they  said,  &c. 
It  is  one  great  comfort  that  we  see  their  ^faith  and  our  faith  to  agree  in  one.  And 
we  pity  and  lament  your  (the  Romanists'^  miserable  case  that  having  of  yourselves 
erected  a  doctrine  contrary  to  all  the  ancient  fathers,  yet  would  thus  essay  to  colour 
the  same,  and  to  deceive  the  people  only  with  the  names  and  titles  of  ancient 
fathers. "  SVith  this,  coming  from  perhaps  the  most  Protestant  of  all  our  great  divines, 
might  be  compared  the  similar  challenge  of  one  who  was  considered  a  leader  in  a 

different  school.  **  If  any  papist,  or  all  the  papists  living,  can  prove 

that  all  or  any  of  those  points  which  the  Church  of  Rome  maintains  against  the 
Church  of  England,  are  the  perpetual  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  the  con« 
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So  much  for  the  popery  of  the 
Fathers.  And,  as  far  as  our  own  slen- 
der researches  extend^  we  can  most 
unequivocally  set  our  seal  to  the  de- 
claration of  Jewell.  The  rumours  and 
alarms  on  this  subject  are  unworthy  of 
divines  of  the  genuine  English  Church. 
There  is  a  paltry  impatience  of  the 
apparent  superiority  of  those  who  are 
conversant  with  these  studies,  that  we 
fear  is  at  the  bottom  of  half  the  tu- 
mult ;  and  perhaps  an  equally  unfair 
suspicion  as  to  tne  solidity  of  those 
who  are  notf  that  may  be  too  much 
cherished  among  our  old-fashioned 
students.  But  if  some  of  our  bre- 
thren are  *'  mighty  in  the  Scriptures," 
and  others  of  more  leisure  and  ,re- 
search  are  profound  in  this  other  ac- 
cessorv  lore,  in  God's  name,  let  each 
exert  his  own  gift,  without  jealousy, 
and  for  the  common  profit  of  the 
Church  of  God.  If  to  one  man  be 
given  "  the  word  of  wisdom "  or 
'•knowledge,"  to  another  "divers  kinds 
of  tongues"  and  '*  the  interpretation  of 
tongues,**  be  it  remembered  that  '*  all 
these  worketh  that  one  and  the  self- 
same Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man 
severally  as  he  will.'* 

And  now  for  a  qualification  or  two. 
We  have  said  that  these  old  writers 
are  important  as  evidences  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  truth  ;  proofs  that  it 
was  taught  in  the  beginning  as  it  is  now. 
But  we  bar  all  blind  surrender  of 
judgment,  all  idle  enthusiasm  for  every 
incidental  of  the  ancient  teaching.  We 
will  have  no  patrolatry,  no  adoration 


of  the  literary  *'  relics**  of  the  saints 
instead  of  their  bones,  no  dulia  of 
gifted  Augustin  or  lion-hearted  Am- 
brose ;  as  if  instead  of  being  noble  pre- 
lates, worthy  of  every  Christian's  praise 
and  sympathy,  they  were  something 
altogether  supernatural  and  divine  ; 
as  if  *'  the  old  Catholic  Bishops'*  our 
church  speaks  of,  were  literally  the 
**  angels"  which  Scripture  by  an  im- 
pressive metaphor  designates  them. 
These  and  their  fellows  were  great 
men,  but  the  Christian  Church  has 
seen  successors  scarcelv  inferior,  to 
the  guidance  of  the  faithful,  and  with 
the  blessing  of  Him  whose  arm  is  not 
shortened,  it  will  see  as  great  to  come. 
The  one  chief  requisite  in  such  studies 
is  the  sober  judgment  which  can  sepa- 
rate the  temporary  and  occasional  from 
the  fundamental  and  permanent.  Who 
(that  is  not  wilfully  blind)  doubts  that 
in  some  minor  points  the  men  of  those 
days  were  misled  through  inevitable 
inexperience  of  the  working  and  results 
of  their  well-meant  regulations  ?  Who 
that  knows  any  thing  of  the  vitality  of 
the  Church  of  God  would  bind  it  to  all 
the  minutest  obser^'ances  of  any  stage 
of  its  changeful  existence  ?  The  busi- 
ness and  office  of  the  Church  is  to 
transform  the  world ;  and  as  the  subject 
of  the  transformation  varies  under  the 
revolutions  of  its  history,  surely  the 
result  must  vary  too.  The  faithful 
steward  of  God's  household  will  bring 
out  of  his  treasures  things  "  new*'  as 
well  as ''old.**  And  assuredly  the  last 
men  who  would  ever  have  dreamed  of 


eluded  doctrine  of  the  Representative  Church  in  any  General,  or  National  council  ap- 
proved by  a  Genera],  or  the  dogmatical  resolution  of  any  one  father  for  five  centuries 
after  Christ — I  will  subscribe.  Thus  wrote  Montaeue,  [Gagg  for  the  new  Gospel,] 
who  (because  objecting  to  the  Dort  decrees)  was  unhappily  impeached  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  persecuted  by  the  Puritan  party  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  as  a 
scarcely  concealed  papist.  '*  The  course  of  my  studies,*'  cries  Montague  to  hb 
enemies,  **  was  never  addressed  to  modern  epitomizers.    I  betook  myself  to  Scrip. 

ture,  the  RUI.E  of  faith — and  to  antiquity,  its  best  expositor. I  am 

not,  nor  would  be  accounted  willingly,  Arminian,  Calvinist,  or  Lutheran,  but  a 
Christian.  .  .  .  Popery  is  for  tyranny ;  Puritanism  for  anarchy.  Popery  is  ori- 
ginal of  superstition ;  Puritanism,  the  highway  unto  profaneness ;  both  alike  enemies 
unto  piety.  * — Appello  Ctesarem^  pp.  11,  321. 

We  would  direct  particular  attention  to  the  exactness  of  Montague*s  lang^nage  in 
the  challenge  quoted  above.  In  order  to  establish  the  claim  of  any  tenet  to  Catho- 
licity, he  requires,  as  the  lowest  condition,  that  the  contested  doctrine  should  be 
proved  to  be  either  the  perpetual  doctrine  of  the  church  at  large ;  or  the  express  de» 
cision  of  a  general  council  or  some  national  council  approved  by  a  general ;  or  else, 
at  the  very  least,  (and  of  course  this  would>equire  much  corroboration,)  the  dog- 
matical resolution  of  some  father ;  thus  at  once  excluding  from  the  evidence  all  those 
casual  sayings,  flights  of  oratorical  enthusiasm,  or  mere  private  suggestions,  which 
no  sober-minded  theologian  should  ever  admit  among  the  testimomes  on  either  side 
of  the  controversy. 
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regarding  their  chiter  dicta  as  thus 
divine  and  mysterious,  were  the  Fathers 
themseWes.  *  How  earnestly  they  dis- 
claim all  such  superhuman  preroga- 
tives;  how  perpetually  they  refer  to 
God's  own  word  as  the  fountain  of  all 
illumination^  and  to  themselves  merely 
as  the  sworn  conservators  of  its  truth ; 
with  what  reverent  assiduity  they 
labour  in  that  mine  of  the  Scriptures 
V— an  assiduity  and  reverence  which 
have  even  guned  the  supercilious  pity 
of  those  very  moderns  who  boast  to 
find  the  source  of  their  theology  no 
where  else ;  all  this  those  only  who 
consult  themselves  can  fully  appreciate. 
Much  every  way  we  can  learn  from 
them ; — ^much  in  purity  and  devoted- 
aess  of  life,  much  in  nearness  to  God, 
much  in  the  bright  and  joyous  spirit 
of  their  religious  convictions ;  but  to 
the  last  we  are  pupils,  not  sUves. 

In  this  respect  we  have  somewhat 
to  allege,  not  so  much  perhaps  against 
the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  theology,  as 
against  certain  fanatical  hangers-on, 
whom  they  tolerate  in  their  train,  and 
by  whom,  we'sincerely  believe,  their 
character  has  been  more  truly  damaged 
in  this  country  than  by  any  thing  they 
have  ever  written  themselves.  These 
writers— whom  we  imagine  to  be  very 
young  men — appear  to  take  the  silly 
pleasure  of  boys  in  creating  distress 
and  agitation  in  the  public  mmd ;  and, 
'as  one  means  of  attaining  that  exalted 
purpose,  invariably  employ  as  far  as 
possible  Romanist  phrtueohgy  to  de- 
signate Catholic  truths  ;  a  sort  of 
theological  slight-of-hand  which,  for 
reasons  already  alluded  to,  it  is  usually 
easy  enough  to  accomplish.  For  in- 
stance,— ^if  they  have  to  speak  of  that 
secondary  sacrificial  character  which 
the  ancients  attributed  to  the  eucha- 
ristic  service,  and  which  has  been  over 
and  over  again  shown  to  be  not  only 
unlike,  but  absolutely  incompatible 
with,  the  Romish  view,  they  carefully 
search  for  a  verbal  coincidence  to 
offend  the  public  ear  with,  they  labour 
to  discover  a  phrase  that  shall  appear  to 
assimilate  or  identify  the  two;  and  be- 
cause the  word  mUmi  was  applied  to 
our  service  in  the  days  of  St.  Ambrose, 
they  are  sure  to  style  it "  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass." 
Again, — on  those  minor  mistakes  into 
which,  with  the  best  intention,  subse- 
quent experience  has  plainly  shown  that 
the  fathers  cfu^  sometimes  fall^  they  love 


to  enlarge,  as  if  Catholicity  was  utterly 
impracticable  without  aooepting  these 
superfiuities — as  if  the  venerable  old 
oak  could  not  vegetate  without  this 
misletoe  on  the  trunk.  Such  were  the 
once  natural  and  innocent  but  easily 
perverted  reverence  for  the  remains  of 
martyrs;  the  ungrounded  specula- 
tions (for  they  were  no  more)  as  to 
the  possible  intercessions  of  sunts; 
and  similar  weaknesses.  To  this  may 
be  added  a  kind  of  theory  that  has 
got  currency,  or  rather  a  vain  and 
fantastic  hypothesis, — that  *'  the  faith 
once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints" 
was  meant  to  unrol  itself  in  perpetual 
dei>elopmeni ;  a  notion  which  of  course 
may  be  applied  to  justify  at  pleasure 
the  most  flagrant,  and  unsoriptural» 
and  un-Catholie  corruptions ;  which 
impiously  dares  to  stamp  the  guilty 
devices  of  men  with  the  signet  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  which  is  in  truth 
practically  nndistinguishable  from  the 
simpler  and  honester  doctrine  of  popish 
infallibility.  Nor  has  indeed  this  pre- 
cious doctrine  been  confined  to  specu- 
lation. Persons  calling  themselves 
English  divines,  and  possessing  some 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
have  actually  had  the  effrontenr  to  re- 
vive under  this  pretext  the  old  Komish 
parallel  of  Transubstantiation  and  the 
Holy  Trinity— JBrW**  Cntic,  No. 
LXV.  218.  [See  also  the  entire  of  the 
article  on  the  lately  published  Trea- 
tises of  St.  Athanasius,  in  No.  LXIV. 
of  that  journal] — and  gravely  to  speak 
of  the  whole  mass  of  the  intolerable 
corruptions  of  the  middle  ages— -image 
worship,  purgatory,  and  all— as  possi- 
ble devetopmente  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  early  church.  Ay,  as  the  bloated 
and  diseased  carcase  of  the  profligate 
is  the  "  development'*  of  the  pure  and 
healthy  constitution  of  his  childhood. 
Let  them  carefully  ponder  the  analogy ! 
These  writers  ought  to  know  well  wat 
thouffh  there  be  a  promise  of  ultimate 
sanctification,  there  is  no  promise  te 
the  Church  at  large  any  more  than  to 
the  Individual,  of  security  from  the 
consequences  of  wilful  sin  during  its 
earthly  history.  Disseminating  such 
inventions  as  these,  and  invariably 
speaking  with  insolent  depreciation  of 
the  position  and  character  of  the 
Church  of  England,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  these  anonymous  speculators  have 
already  done  mischief.  Some  four 
or  five  of  the  most  weak-minded  of 
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their  followers  are  said  to  have  heen 
irightened  into  trving  Romanism  it- 
self; a  fact  on  which  indeed  we  do 
not  dwell  as  of  any  very  decisive  im- 
portance^  (no  more  than  we  should  on 
the  hundred  fold  as  many  converts  in 
the  opposite  direction  of  Irvingism  and 
Darhyism,  and  the  other  late  varieties 
of  the  contrasted  religious  fantasy,) 
but  which  nevertheless  clearly  enough 
shows  the  propriety  of  at  onoe  and 
utterly  discouraging  these  fanatical  ex- 
perimentalists^  the  growth  (it  would 
seem)  of  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
It  is  not  to  he  endured  that  temperate 
men  cannot  be  permitted  to  indulge  a 
right  reverence  for  primitive  doctrine 
and  practice  without  having  this  odious 
and  deformed  caricature  of  Catholicity 
forced  upon  their  acceptance.  Some 
have  talked  of  these  foolish  writers  as 
being  concealed  Romanists ;  to  judge 
of  the  efiPect  of  their  performances  on 
ourselves,  we  would  pronoimce  it  a 
more  plausible  conjecture  that  (if  there 
be  any  concealment  at  all)  they  are 
concealed  enemies  to  the  remarkable 
movement  of  previous  years,  on  which 
certainly  they  are  most  skilfully  con- 
triving to  heap  suspicion  and  disgrace. 
Most  assuredly  the  divines*  who  are 
miderstood  to  possess  the  principal  in- 
fluence in  directing  the  Anglo- Catho- 
lic party,  ought  without  delav  to  mark 
their  disapprobation  of  such  wanton 
figments  as  those  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  if  they  desire  to  preserve  the 
respect  of  the  public.  We  are  willing 
still  to  believe  that  they  do  not  sjrm- 
pathise  with  these  mischievous  folhes ; 
but  it  will  require  more  charitv  than 
we  can  promise,  to  continue  to  believe 
it,  if  they  do  not  by  simple  and  distinct 
disclaimers  separate  themselves  from 
the  responsibility  of  such  disgraceful 
disciples. 

We  have  a  deal  more  to  say  on 
these  poitfts,  but  we  feel  ourselves 
getting  a  little  warm  ;  and*  as  we  are 
resolved  to  make  our  way  through  this 
weighty  article  in  perfect  temper  to  all 


parties,  it  may  be  safest  to  waive  the 
temptation  of  the  topic. 

The  Charges  of  our  Bishops,  during 
this  ferment  of  divinity,  have,  on  the 
whole*  been  highly  creditable  to  the 
Episcopal  Bench.  It  is  true  they  may 
not  have  satisfied  those  who,  secure  in 
their  own  utter  unimportance,  cannot 
understand  the  weight  of  responsibility 
that  attaches  to  the  deliberate  judg- 
ments of  men  in  high  ecclesiastisal 
station ;  and  who  accordingly  conceive 
that  every  trumpet  (to  adopt  their 
favourite  text)  <<  gives  an  uncertain 
sound,"  if  it  do  not  roar  in  clamorous 
echo  to  the  bray  of  the  theological 
mob.  The  migority  of  our  bishops, 
like  all  sensible  men,  know  well  that 
in  the  mingled  course  of  human  affairs 
it  b  usually  both  dangerous  and  unjust 
to  approve  or  to  condemn  by  whole- 
sale; and  in  most  instances  ihej  have 
honestly  refused  to  do  so.*  Where 
they  have  seen  error  they  have  de- 
nounced it,  where  they  have  seen  in- 
discretion  they  have  rebuked  it ;  but 
like  just  and  conscientious  men,  they 
have  felt  bound  to  measure  their  ver- 
dicts not  by  the  suspicions  and  alarms 
of  the  ignorant,  but  by  the  simple 
facts  of  the  case.  Of  aU  these  docu- 
ments, and  many  of  them  are  very 
eloquent  and  enersetic  statements,  we 
think  that  that  of  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  (Dr.  Connop  Thirlwall)  is  on 
the  whole  the  most  to  our  taste.  The 
prelate  of  a  Whig  government*  his 
evidence  upon  a  matter  on  which  libe- 
ralist  prejudices  have  been  so  power- 
fully exoited,  was  awaited  with  con- 
siderable curiosity.  It  was  the  gene- 
ral expectation*  at  least  of  those  who 
had  not  the  advantage  of  a  personal 
knowledge  of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  that  his 
opinions  would  be  found  utterly  and  ir- 
reconcilably hostile  to  the  party  of  pre- 
cedent and  antiquity ;  in  short,  that  they 
would  be  found  not  a  little  to  resemble 
those  of  our  own  ingenious  and  origi- 
nal-minded Archbbhop.  His  strain  of 
thought  is  however  of  a  very  differ- 


*  In  a  late  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  which  has  amused  the  subscribers 
to  that  noble  Journal  on  more  grounds  than  one,  and  on  none  more  than  the  droll 

mistRlces  which  the  writer  hsui  mnfrii'Ail  tn  nnmmif  nn  fhA  mnaf  fhr0si/1Ki]i.ro  anVkia/tfa 
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talled  advocacy  of  peculiar  theolospcal  views  on  any  side,  we  think  it  only  common 
justice  to  say  Mis.  Whatever  oecomes  of  reasoning,  let  /acts  be  rigorously 
adhered  to. 
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ent  cast.  To  ua  whose  onlj  desire  is 
to  see  the  prosperitv  of  the  Church  of 
Christy  irrespectively  of  all  parties,  it 
is  truly  consoling  to  observe  how 
cheerfully  this  profound  historian  and 
divine  contemplates  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  whole  movement.  Of 
its  literary  results  he  speaks  with  the 
keen  relish  of  a  scholar : — 

**  I  cannot  on  this  account  concur  with 
those  who  would  regard  the  controversy 
as  a  fiubject  of  unmixed  regret,  or  who 
think  that  any  evil  has  hitherto  arisen 
from  it,  which  has  not  been  much  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  its  beneficial 
effects.  I  just  now  alluded  to  the  bulk 
of  its  literary  productions :  of  those 
which  may  be  considered  as  immediately 
and  visibly  representing  it.  But  the 
mass  of  publications  which  though  not 
— ^professedly  at  least— of  a  controver- 
sial nature,  are  intimately  connected 
with  it,  and  have  not  only  taken  their 
f  one  and  colour  from  it,  but  could  not 
have  existed  without  it,  is  far  greater ; 
and  I  cannot  but  regard  the  whole, 
though  including  much  that  has  no  more 
than  a  fugitive  or  historical  value,  as  a 

J>recious   addition   to    our    theological 
iterature,  such  as  might  perhaps  suffer 
little  by  comparison  with  all  that  it  had 
received  in  the  course  of  a  century  before. 
And  yet  it  is  chiefly  valuable  and  inte- 
resting as  an  exnression  or  indication  of 
the  new    life  wnich  has  been  recently 
awakened  in  the  Church.     Others  may 
regret  that  public  attention  should  have 
been  so  much  turned   this  way,   and 
diverted  from  the  subjects  which  appear 
to  them  of  supreme  importance — ^from 
politics,  or  science,  or  political  economy, 
or  classical  literature :  but,  speaking  to 
you  on  this  occasion,  I  can  only  treat  it 
as  a  matter  for  mutual  congratulation, 
that,  through  whatever  cause,  a  spirit 
should    hare    been  roused,  which  has 
engaged  so  many  active  and  powerful 
minds  in  the  cultivation  of  theological 
learning.     As  churchmen,  we  must  re- 

i'oice,  that  the  study  of  Divinity  should 
lave  begun  to  embrace  a  wider  range 
than,  for  a  long  period  before,  had 
satisfied  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  ministry ; 
that  it  should  have  become  more  gene- 
rally conversant  with  Christian  anti- 
quity, with  Ecclesiastical  History,  and 
with  the  original  sources  from  which  the 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  derived ; 
so  that  even  ordinary  students  much  less 
frequently  confine  their  reading  to  a 
narrow  circle  of  modem  compilations, 
systems,  outlines,  and  commentaries, 
and  not  only  are  used  to  carry  their 


inquiries  farther,  but  are  more  desirous 
of  seeing  and  judging  for  themselves. 
All  this  indeed  would  oe  of  little  value, 
if  the  spirit  which  has  been  awakened 
had  been  one  of  merely  literary  curiosity, 
or  intellectual  energy.  But  every  one 
who  hiis  observed  its  workings,  must  be 
aware  that  the  case  is  very  far  other- 
wise :  that  it  is  bent,  with  a  deep  con- 
sciousness, and  warm  earnestness,  upon 
high  practical  ends.  It  may  even  be 
doubted,  whether  there  is  not  some 
danger,  lest  this  practical  tendency 
should  be  carried  to  excess,  and  lead  to 
the  neglect  and  discouragement  of  all 
critical  inquiries  into  theological  sub- 
jects, not  obviously  or  immediately 
pointing  to  practical  results.  But  it  is 
more  important,  as  well  as  more  pleas- 
ing, to  observe,  that  the  interest  thus 
excited  appears  to  have  siven  a  new 
impulse  to  the  ceal  of  the  friends  of  the 
Church,  which  has  urged  them  to  ex- 
traordinary exertions  in  her  behalf.  It 
will  hardly  be  considered  by  any  one 
as  a  mere  casual  coincidence,  that  the 
leui  ten  years  ehould  have  been  to  ngnaUy 
marhed  by  to  many  important  under^ 
takingt  in  aid  of  her  eaute,  begun  in  a 
confidence  which  not  Umg  ago  would  haoe 
been  deemed  romantie,  and  aceompUikad 
by  taarficet  which  would  tken  have  ap* 
peared  almott  inconeeivable**-^Charyet 
pp.  36—38. 

Surely  it  is  pleasing  to  hear  this 
from  a  jadg^  so.competent  to  influence 
our  opinions  on  such  a  sabjecty  and  so 
wholly  above  suspicion  of  fear  orik- 
vour.  And  after  stating  some  of  the 
**  reasons  that  induce  him  to  contem- 
plate  the  present  state  of  the  contro- 
versy with  much  more  of  hope  than 
of  aJarm"  —  such  as  the  sabstantiAl 
sameness  of  the  present  dispute  with 
that  which  has  existed  in  all  ages  of 
our  Church,  and  which  must  naturally 
exist  in  any  church  of  moderate  views ; 
and  the  reality  (as  he  thinks)  of  some 
of  the  evils  which  the  new  teachers 
undertook  to  oppose^  he  proceeds  :— 

"  And  this  suggests  another  remark, 
which  may  possibly  be  of  some  use 
toward  soothing  the  apprehensions  of 
persons  who  view  the  course  which  the 
controversy  has  taken  with  alann. 
When  we  hear  of  a  school  or  party, 
which  is  charged  with  an  attempt  to 
introduce  dangerous  innovations  into 
the  Church,  and  are  informed,  that  It 
comprises  a  large  proportion  of  the 
clergy,  and  a  great  number  of  the  ]aity« 
it   is  very  necessary  that  we  should 
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accustom  oarseWes  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  teachers  and  the  disciples,  the 
guides    and    the    followers :   that    we 
should  remember  that  there  may  be  a 
general    sympathy    and    approbation, 
which  does  not  exclude  many  Differences 
of  opinion,  even  on  important  points ; 
that  general  principles  may  be  adopted, 
but  not  in  the  sense  or  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  propounded,  and  with- 
out any  of  the  inferences  which   are 
drawn  from  them,  either  by  their  advo- 
cates, or  their  impugners.     Indeed  ex- 
amples of  such  partial    disagreement 
have  already    appeared:    nor  perhaps 
would  it  be  difficult  to  point  out  indica- 
tions of  considerable  divergency  in  the 
writers  who  are  considered  as  the  leaders 
and  organs  of  the  party.     But  at  least 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  mass  of  those  with  whom  toeir 
principles  have  found  favour,  are  not 
heartily  attached  to  the  Church  in  her 
present  form,   or  that   thev  are    dis- 
satisfied with  the  language  of  her  formu- 
laries, or  desirous  of  any  change  in  her 
public  worship,  not  perfectly  consistent 
with  her  existing  canons  and  rubric." 

The  Bishop  goes  on  to  consider  the 
disputed  points  in  detail^  and  to  show 
how  much  more  nearly  adversaries 
agree  than  thev  themselves  imagine. 
Of  one  which  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  bitterness  he  speaks  thus  :— 

'*  It  is  not,  I  believe,  disputed  by 
any  one,  that  which  is  called  the  high 
doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession 
(including,  t.  e.,  not  only  the  historical 
fact,  that  the  ministry  of  our  church  is 
derived  by  uninterrupted  descent  from 
the  Apostles,  but  likewise  that  it  was 
established  by  thorn  as  a  permanent  and 
unalterable  institution,  to  be  continued 
acoording  to  certun  invariable  regula- 
tions)— I  say  Uiat  it  is  hardly  disputed 
that  this  doctrine  has  been  held  by  so 
large  apart  of  our  best  divines,  and  has 
received  so  much  apparent  countenance 
from  the  anxiety  shown  to  preserve  the 
succession  when  it  was  in  danger  of  in- 
terruption, that  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  complain  of  it  as  a  novelty,  or 
even  to  represent  it  as  being  now  ex« 
elusively  held  by  a  particular  school. 
Again,  whatever  ground  there  may  bo 
for  the  charge  brought  against  one 
party  in  the  controversy,  that  it  has  ex- 
aggerated the  importance^  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  it  does  not 
appear  to  involve  any  question  of  prin* 
cipie.  Indeed,  since  the  church  herself 
teaches,  that  the  Sacraments  are  gene^ 
rally  necessary  to  nalvation,  it  seems 
difBcult  for  any  one  to  exaggerate  their 
importance,  unless  he  were  to  hold,  what 
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I  believe  no  one  maintains,  that  the 
necessity  is  not  merely  general,  but  uni- 
versal and  absolute. 

**  So,  language  may  have  been  used, 
which  afforded  just  reason  fur  jealousy 
and  fear,  lest  their  dignity  should  be 
so  magnified  as  to  exclude  the  use  of 
other  means  of  grace,  or  as  to  substitute 
means  for  ends,  or  as  to  encourage 
the  belief  that  their  efficacy  is  whoUy 
independent  of  internal  qualifications. 
But  since  these  consequences  are  dis- 
avowed by  those  who  have  been  charged 
with  them,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
draw  a  lino  between  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  opposite  parties  on  this 
head." 


Would  that  the  army  of  pam- 
phleteers and  newspaper  scribes^  who 
seem  on  both  sides  to  live  on  rumours 
and  second-band  intelligence,  and  who 
unconsciously  manifest  so  interesting  an 
innocence  of  the  very  elements  of  the 
question  at  issue,  could  be  induced  to 
copy  the  moderation  of  this  very 
honest  and  large-minded  prelate.  We 
might  then  have  an  opportunity  of 
hearing — which  is  almost  impossible  in 
the  din  that  surrounds  us — the  few 
who  are  really  competent  to  instruct 
the  public  on  the  subject. 

On  our  own  side  of  the  water  the 
controversy  has  not  yet  produced  any 
very  extensive  literary  progeny.  The 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  written  two 
Essaysj  now  on  our  table,  in  one  of 
which  he  denies  the  right  of  the  civil 
power  to  concern  itself  with  the  esta- 
blishment or  fortunes  of  religion^  in 
language  perhaps  too  unqualified  to 
instruct  us  much  as  to  the  real  diffi- 
culties of  that  profound  question ;  in 
the  other,  discusses  at  considerable 
length  the  social  constitution  of  a 
Churchy  which  he  makes  altogether  de- 
pendent on  circumstances,  and  obliga- 
tory only  as  that  of  any  other  society ; 
and  refutes  the  notion  of  a  Christian 
priesthood  with  great  ability^  as  against 
the  expiatory  sacrifices  of  tlie  Roman 
theory.  We  say  **  as  against  the  Ro- 
man theory,"  because,  as  we  find  the 
expressions  and  ideas  of  some  sort  of 
ministerial  ''priesthood'*  adopted  all 
over  antiquity,  and  recognised  by  many 
of  our  ablest  anti-papal  divines,  we 
rather  imagine  the  Archbishop  some- 
what overstates  the  notions  to  which 
he  so  strenuously  objects.  We  have 
always  understood  Mede,  and  Patrick, 
and  the  rest  of  our  sturdiest  adversaries 
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of  Romanism,  as  well  as  the  old  Fa- 
thers, to  have  spoken  of  a  "priest- 
hood" which  is  as  wholly  subordinate 
to,  and  consistent  with,  that  of  our 
Lord,  as  the  function  of  preaching  in 
the  congpregation  is  consistent  with  His 
exclusive  claims  to  be  the  Prophet,  and 
of  ecclesiastical  superintendence  with 
His  sole  right  to  be  the  King  of  His 
church.  The  doctrine,  we  appre- 
hend, of  the  great  denouncer  of  the 
Papal  Antichrist  and  of  his  brethren, 
was  this — that  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  besides  being  a  communion, 
was  in  early  times  held  to  be  a  solemn 
rite  of  acknowledgment  of  God  as 
Creator,  and  still  more  as  Redeemer  of 
the  world ;  and  that  the  ministers  of 
the  Church  were  the  appointed  officers 
to  make  this  act  of  devotion  in  pre- 
sence of,  and  in  union  with,  the  peo- 
ple ;  using  for  this  purpose  the  sym- 
bols of  bread  and  wine.  This,  whether 
apostolic  or  not,  whether  of  much 
real  importance  or  not,  certainly  ap- 
pears abundantly  innocent,  and  not 
more  liable  to  abuse  or  exaggeration 
than  any  other  element  of  public  re- 
ligious service.  Ordained  officiators 
in  this  simple  rite  may  be  supersti- 
tiously  regarded,  and  may  abuse  their 
position;  but  surely  so  may  the  en- 
thusiasm of  their  followers  unduly 
exalt,  trust,  and  rest  on  the  ordained 
preacher  and  spiritual  adviser.     Peo- 

Sle  may  g^ve  this  eucharistic  solemnity 
isproportionate  value;  but  have  we 
never  heard  of  any  who  made  an 
<«idol"  of  the  sermon?  All  the  in- 
genuity of  our  accomplished  prelate 
will  scarcely  succeed  to  eradicate  the 
notion  of  *'  human  mediation"  of  some 
sort  out  of  Christianity ;  in  writing 
his  own  book  he  is  himself  a  "  human 
mediator"  of  instruction.  Subordinate 
mediation  is  the  very  law  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Great  Mediator.  The  whole 
chances  of  a  heathen's  salvation  are, 
under  Christ,  rested  upon  the  media- 
tion of  a  Gospel  missionary  as  truly — 
though  not  in  the  same  sense — as  ever 
papist  rested  on  the  mediation  of  his 
"  priest ;"  the  question,  therefore,  can 
never  be  mediation  in  the  abstract,  but 
the  particular  authority  alleged  for 
the  particular  kind  and  degree  of  me- 
diation supposed.  The  ancient  Chris- 
tians thought  that  the  minister  was 
ordained  to  be  an  instrument  of  further 
blessings  than  the  moderns,  who  admit 
him  to  be  an  instrument  of  many^ 


commonly  conceive  ;  that  is  the  whok 
difference.  If,  however,  any  thin?  be- 
yond this  old  liturgical  notion  of  the 
sacerdotium  should  be  by  any  party 
intended,  (which  we  need  not  say  is  in- 
tended in  Popery,  which  supposesChrist 
himself  to  be  offered  now  as  really  ai 
on  Calvary,)  the  Archbishop's  reason* 
ing  will  form  an  useful  antidote  to 
such  extravagancies.  For  the  rest  we 
need  not  add  that  his  Grace's  volume 
contains  many  marks  of  his  well-known 
shrewdness  of  observation  and  logical 
sagacity. 

These,  and  the  like,  are  interesting 
questions  for  detailed  discussion.  But 
the  main  subject  upon  which  every 
man  whose  professional  interests  or 
accidental  prejudices  are  not  so 
strong  as  to  overpower  his  reason^ 
really  desires  enlightenment,  is  this: 
whether  there  is  that  utter  imprac« 
ticability  of  all  conciliatory  adjust- 
ment of  men's  views  with  regard  to 
the  general  question  of  the  Church, 
which  the  party  writers  so  studiously 
maintain.  Reflect  for  a  moment.  The 
first  fundamental  question  of  the  con- 
troversy is  plainly  this :  is  the  original 
scheme  of  the  Church  imalterable  ?— 
was  it,  or  was  it  not,  designed  by  its 
Founder  to  subsist  in  unbrofken  perpe- 
tuity until  His  second  coming?  Pene- 
trating through  the  mass  of  superin- 
cumbent rubbish,  of  worthless  per- 
sonalities and  unchristian  abase,  there 
is  the  point.  Of  course  (as  we  have 
already  stud)  on  the  further  question 
as  to  the  particular  form  (if  any)  ap- 
pointed for  permanence,  ^ere  must 
needs  be  a  further  discussion.  But 
that  is  another  and  distinct  subject  of 
consideration  ;  not  more  disputed  now 
than  it  has  been  at  any  other  time 
since  the  Reformation.  The  point 
now  at  issue,  on  which  all  other  detaila 
of  the  controversy  depend,  is,  whether 
any  form  at  all  is  of  perpetual  obliga- 
tion, so  that  deserting  it  without  cause 
becomes  sinful ;  whether  God  has  not 
only  given  a  Gospel  to  His  Church 
but  a  Church  also  to  His  Gospel,  and 
intimated  His  will  for  the  preservation 
of  both ;  or  whether  He  has  on  the 
contrary  commanded  the  Apostles  to 
preach  and  write,  and  left  all  else  to 
human  arrangements  of  expediency. 
Js  any  existing  visible  church  polity 
an  authorized  ordinance  as  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  ?  The  Oxford 
divines,   the  primitive   Presbytoiana 
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and  Independents*  most  of  the  Roman 
Church*  and  most  of  our  theologians  of 
the  seventeenth  century  pronounce  for 
the  affirmative.  The  opposite  school* 
(with*  as  regards  the  primitive  system* 
iome  of  the  Romanists  who  admit  the 
full  papacy  a  later  form*)  most  of  the 
modem  German  theologians*  and  ap- 
parently the  majority  of  our  divines 
of  the  Reformation  era*  before  the  full 
development  of  Puritanism  had  alarmed 
OS*  hold  the  negative.  The  defend- 
ers of  the  affirmative*  of  course*  de- 
duce from  their  doctrine  the  practical 
obligation  of  upholding  the  peculiar 
scheme  of  the  Church  (whatever  they 
respectively  believe  it  to  be)  as  a  distinct 
duty  additional  to  the  maintenance  of 
sound  doctrine*  and  characterize  sepa- 
ration from  it  as  a  distinct  evil  addi- 
tional to  the  maintenance  of  heresy.  The 
defenders  of  the  negative,  on  the  other 
hand*  deduce  with  equal  legitimacy  from 
their  premises*  that  the  social  mainte- 
nance of  sound  doctrine  is  the  only 
duty  divinely  obligatory;  and  conse- 
quently that  each  individual  is  justi- 
fied before  Ood  in  leaving  any  particu- 
lar church  for  any  other  where  he 
thinks  he  will  be  equally  benefitted*^ 
and  not  only  justified  but  bound  to 
leave  it*  if  he  think  he  will  be  in  any 
the  slightest  degree  more  so.  Now  we 
are  not  going  to  undertake  any  dis- 
cussion of  this  great  question.  We 
have  confined  ourselves  to  simply  stat- 
ing it*  and  its  immediate  results  on 
either  side.  We  have  stated  it  with 
solicitous  fsumess.  No  man  with  the 
ordinary  amount  of  intelligence  can 
deny  the  validity  of  the  alternative  : 
either  there  is  some  form  of  the  church 
permanently  obligatory*  or  no  one  can 
be  justly  blamed  for  leaving  any  one 
church  for  any  other  (professing  the 
same  general  doctrines)  at  his  pleasure. 
Just  as  in  the  obvious  parallel — either 
the  British  citizen  is  morally  bound  to 
live  at  home*  or  he  violates  no  moral 
law  in  spending  his  life  travelling. 
While  again*  since*  if  there  be  no  ob- 
ligatory form*  it  is  the  individual  lay- 
man's duty  to  leave  any  church  which 
he  thinks  inferior  to  another ;  it  be- 
comes* of  course*  his  minister's  cor- 
responding duty  to  enforce  on  him 
constantly*  earnestly*  indefatigably*  the 
propriety  of  instantly  joining  any 
other  congregation  tne  moment  he 
prefers  it ;  otherwise  there  would  be 
an  obligation  to  do  what  there  is  no 


obligation  to  preach.  Now*  thus  to 
preach  universal  freedom  of  church 
travelling  has  usually  been  found 
rather  inconvenient*  as  it  directly  tends 
to  dissolve  the  eery  congregation  ad- 
dressed;  indeed*  if  fairly  prosecuted^ 
almost  necessarily  so*  for  no  man  can 
say  another  church  or  preacher  may 
not  be  better  than  his  own*  if  he  will 
only  try  the  experiment ;  and  it  would 
seem*  therefore*  a  logical  deduction* 
that  it  becomes  the  minister's  duty  to 
implore  every  individual  of  his  con- 
gregation to  try  the  degrees  of  spiri- 
tual benefit  derivable  from  every  other 
religious  community  within  his  reacb^ 
before  he  finally  settle  in  his  own. 
These  become  practical  difficulties  of 
some  moment  in  carrying  out  the 
principle.  And  yet*  murmtir  these 
divines*  though  it  would  be  grotesque 
thus  to  apply  the  principle*  how  can 
the  principle  itself  be  surrendered 
without  surrendering  the  world  to 
popery  and  priestcraft?  To  put  all 
churches  on  a  level*  warrants  men  in 
adhering  definitely  to  none;  to  call 
anyone  the  true  and  authorized  form  of 
society*  is  very  hard  upon  the  rest  I  **  If 
my  religious  community*" sighs  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Poundtezt*  **  be  but  a  voluntary 
congress*  I  have  no  right  to  blame 
any  man  who  pleases  to  leave  it  and  set 
up  another  next  door  ;  if  it  be  more* 
upon  what  ground  U  it  more*  which 
will  not  let  in  Bellarmine  or  John 
Knox  with  their  claims  of  divine 
right  ?"  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
numbers  of  excellent  men  that  have 
lived  under  different  systems*  which 
surely  cannot  dU  be  permanently 
obligatory  ? 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  a  conciliation 
may  be  proposed  which  includes  this 
last  fact  with  every  other  truth  held 
by  either  party.  As  nothing  is  more 
odious  than  the  conciliation  which 
sacrifices  truths*  so  few  things  are 
more  valuable  than  the  conciliation 
that  combines  them.  To  us  it  seems 
quite  conformable  to  the  analogy  of 
the  divine  procedures*  that  a  particu- 
lar form  (we  do  not  now  say  which,  ovac 
reasoning  holds  on  any  hypothesis-* 
Episcopal*  Presbyterian*  or  Papal) 
should  be  delivered  as  the  perpetual 
and  obligatory  form  of  constituting 
and  continuing  the  Church ;  and  yet> 
that  neither*  on  the  one  hand*  should 
any  man  be  bound  to  adhere  to  erro- 
neous teachers  ;   nor*  ^on  the  other* 
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should  it  be  at  all  improbable  that  in- 
stances of  great  piety  and  excellence 
should  subsist  beyond  it.   If  this  could 
be  fairly  established^  every  reqtured 
condition    would    be    provided    for. 
Strong  as  ever  would  remain  the  duty 
to  abtae  by  the  appointed  form  ;  strong 
as  ever  the  duty  to  abhor  and  reject 
any  erroneous  teaching  sheltered  under 
that  form  ;  strong  as  ever  the  duty  to 
admit  and  rejoice  in  the  reality  of  true 
piety»  under  whatever  form ;  strong  as 
ever  the  duty  to  withstand  and  cen- 
sure those  very  men  who  contribute 
the  influence   of  their  piety  to  dis- 
countenance the  appointed  form ; — all, 
duties  consistent  with  each  other^  and 
with  the  ordinary  course  of  divine 
Providence.* 

And  with  this  Irenicum,  to  which^ 
however^  we  can  now  only  allude^  we 
close  our  comments  upon  existing  Bri- 
tish theology ;  in  which  we  claim  only 
one  characteristic  of  decided  origina- 
lityy  the  novel  attempt  to  be  tolerably 
just  to  all  parties. 

Our  earnest  desire  is,  to  see  the 
right-minded  and  sincere  searcher  for 
truth  withdrawing  himself,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  Persons  and  individual 
statements  to  Doctrines  and  the  real 
problems  of  the  controversy.  Never 
was  there  a  time  in  which  it  was  more 
needful  to  warn  the  student  that  he 
must  be  nulUus  addictus  jurare  in 
verba  magistri;  that  he  must  rigo- 
rously scrutinize  reasoning  with  utter 
indifference  to  the  reasoner.  Unfortu- 
nately he  will  too  often  And  the  task  a 
sinecure.  In  lieu  of  the  steady  syllo- 
gizers  of  old  times,  we  seem  to  have 
become  a  generation  of  declaimers. 
In  the  adversaries  of  the  Church 
theory  there  is  a  world  of  clever  and 
forcible  denunciation,  shrewd  detec- 
tion of  inconsistencies,  effective  ex- 
posure of  exaggerations ;  but  the 
smallest  possible  portion  of  distinct  and 
definite  counter  statement.  In  the  Ox- 
ford writers,  though  abounding  with 
brilliant  and  acute  disquisition,  the 
case  is,  if  possible,  more  unsatisfactory. 


There  never  lived  a'  body  of 
if  we  must  take  them  as  a  bothf,  and 
make  all  liable  for  each^— with  whom 
any  sober-minded  Churchman  should, 
in  our  humble  judgment,  more  care- 
fully avoid  identifying  himself.    In  ex- 
tracting some  of  the  main  points  of 
the  old  theory  from  their  statements, 
we  have  given  the  reader  little  idea 
of  the  unpardonable  blemishes  which 
are  mingled    with   their   representa- 
tion of  it.     Precipitate,  intemperate, 
imaginative,  they  attack  the  indiffer- 
ence to  disunion  which,   it  will  be 
confessed,    does   abundantly    charac- 
terize our  popular  Protestantbm,  with 
a  sort  of  petulant  sensitiveness  that, 
in  its  eloquent  impatience,  reminds  us 
of  no  style  so  much  as  that  of  the 
wild  and  dreamy  Rousseau ;  and  which 
is  quite  as  remote  from  the  simplicity 
of   steady  ratiocination.     Like    him 
they  put  forth  alternately,  truths  that 
would  honour  a  safe,  and  extrava- 
gancies that  would  disgrace  a  child; 
and  even  the  many  curious  and  striking 
views  that  are  to  be  found  in  their 
writings  (as  that  remarkable  investi- 

fation  of  our  Lord's  practice  of  suiting 
lis  discoveries  of  Himself  to  the  dis- 
positions of  His  hearers— perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  theological  speculation 
of  the  day)  they  too  often  spoil 
by  exaggerated  deductions  and  applU 
cations*  With  such  a  temptress  as 
Romanism  in  their  neighbourhood, 
with  a  SchehaUion  of  such  powerful 
attraction  beside  them,  they  trifle  with 
the  danger  in  a  tone  of  (to  say  the 
be\  of  it)  very  absurd  affectation. 
They  seem  to  tmnk  it  the  function  of 
faith  to  be  resolutely  blind  to  all  pos- 
sible practical  consequences  ;  and 
though  we  would  not  encourage  the 
fears  that  some  entertain  of  mischiefs 
to  come,  we  would  earnestly  admonish 
our  young  students  to  beware  how 
they  pin  their  faith  to  dealers  rather 
in  the  poetry  than  the  prose  of  theo- 
logy. Abjured  be  all  sentimentalisms 
about  ''  our  erring  Roman  sister ;" 
all  chimerical  visions  of  her  reforma- 


•  It  would  take  us  into  too  wide  a  compass  of  discussion  to  enter  fully  upon  this 
topic,  which  we  had  at  first  some  intention  of  doing.  Some  outline  of  the  reason- 
ings which  are  principally  in  our  thoughts  will  be  found  in  a  sermon  published  at  the 
close  of  last  year,  under  the  title  of  "Primitive  Church  Principles  not  Inconsistent 
with  Universal  Christian  Sympathy,"  by  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University. 
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tion  or  our  concession  t  Let  men  be 
well  conyinced  that  there  is  no  possible 
improvement  of  the  Chtarch  of  England 
that  could  compensate  for  the  admission 
of  the  minutest  error  of  Rome;  possible 
improvements  are  for  the  future  and 
precarious*  the  avoidance  of  error  is 
an  obvious,  urgent,  and  immediate 
duty;  a  stationary  church  may  be 
without  glory,  a  retrograde  church  is 
with  disgrace.  In  this  spirit,  and 
with  this  cautionary  provision,  let 
them  proceed — ^undeterred  by  party 
virulence,  and  gladly  accepting  light 


from  whatever  quarter  it  springs—to 
consider  as  it  deserves  the  momentous 
question  of  the  real  Nature  and  Consti- 
tution of  THE  CHuacH  of  Jcsus  Christ. 
We  had  intended,  as  the  title  of  our 
article  proclaims,  to  contrast  these 
tendencies  of  religion  in  England  with 
its  condition  in  rrussia^  and  th»  ad- 
jacent regions  of  Northern  Germany. 
This  curious  instance  of  opposite  con- 
temporary development  we  must  how- 
ever, we  now  find  from  the  length  of 
our  present  sketch,  defer  to  another 
number* 


ROSALIE.      TWO  SONNETS* 


I. 


She  comes, — like  some  young  Sibyl,  when  the  beams 

Of  inspiration  kindle  on  her  sight ; 

Her  dark  eye  flashing  rapture  till  it  seems 

The  mind  embodied  in  material  light! 

Now — ^now — a  gush  of  silent  ecstasy 

Swells  through  her  soul, — and  in  tliese  softer  hours 

She  broods  o'er  quiet  thoughts,  as  bees  on  flowers 

Linger  and  chaunt  their  slumberous  melody. 

But  lo  1 — as  'twere  a  trumpet-tone  from  far 

Pierced  to  her  inmost  soul,  she  rises  now ; 

Again  the  glory  vests  the  Enthusiast's  brow. 

And  eyes  as  twilight  soft,  burn  like  its  star. 

Wild,  wondrous  Rosalie  I  what  mystic  birth 

Gave  our  cold  world  to  see  Thee  glorified  on  earth  ? 

Jnae*  1827. 


U. 


The  Pilgrim  of  the  Heart,  with  visage  pale, 

Wildered  and  weakly  stumbles  on  and  weeps ; 

He  eyes  through  tears  each  churchyard  marble's  tale. 

To  gain  the  turf  where  lost  Affection  sleeps ; 

Poor  mourner  among  graves  I     Oh,  Rosalie, 

'Tis  thus,  perplexed  and  sad,  I  gaze  on  thee  1 

My  young-eyed  Sappho  wore  a  joyous  brow. 

And  Thou — wan,  tottering  relic — who  art  Thou  ? 

— Once  lovely — ever  loved !     Thou  canst  not  alter 

To  aught  I  cannot  love.     Thy  spirit  still 

Is  wreathed  in  mine,  and  though  thine  accents  falter 

Th^  are  but  sweeter  for  it ;  tnough  the  chill 

Of  Death  be  gathering  on  thy  wasted  frame. 

Memory  shall  sighing  smile,  and  whisper  thee  the  same  t 

June,  1835,  g^ 
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OUR   PORTRAIT   O  A  I.  L  E  R  Y.^-N  O.    XXXIII. 
THB  LATE  PERCIVAL  BARTON  LORD,  ESQ.  M.D. 

PiRCiTAL  Barton  Lord  was  born  at  Mitchelatown,  in  the  county  of  Cork« 
December,  1807.  His  father,  the  Rev.  John  Lord,  was  chaplain  to  an  institu- 
tion established  in  that  town  by  the  Kingston  family,  for  the  support  of  decayed 
gentry ;  he  was  a  sound  classical  scholar,  and  therefore  educated  his  sons  at 
home  until  they  were  prepared  for  entering  the  Dublin  university.  Percival 
Lord  obtained  several  classical  honours  in  his  college  course,  but  his  constitu* 
tion  could  not  support  the  fatigues  of  severe  study ;  symptoms  of  something 
like  incipient  consumption  began  to  appear^  and  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  his 
course  for  a  year  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  country  air.  On  his  return 
to  Dublin  he  chose  the  medical  profession,  and,  without  abandoning  the  literary 
and  scientific  courses  of  university  education,  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  A  few  students  at  this  period 
had  associated  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  general  litera- 
ture, without  however  formally  organizing  themselves  into  a  society.  Lord 
was  the  youngest  member  of  the  circle,  but  not  the  least  esteemed  of  his  asso- 
ciates ;  he  was  particularly  remarkable  for  the  cultivated  delicacy  of  his  taste, 
and  for  insisting  on  a  purity  of  diction  which  amounted  almost  to  fastidiousness. 
The  writings  of  Sir  William  Jones  were  his  favourite  model,  and  the  pre- 
ference originally  formed  for  the  manner  in  the  course  of  time  extended  to  the 
matter. 

While  Lord  was  yet  a  student  his  father  died,  after  having  lost  the  greater  part 
of  what  he  had  saved  from  a  limited  income  by  the  failure  of  a  bank.  Thus 
thrown  in  a  great  degree  on  his  own  resources.  Lord  went  to  complete  his 
medical  education  in  Edinburgh,  where  the  polish  of  his  manners,  the  easy  flow 
of  his  conversation,  and  his  ardent  desire  to  acquire  information  soon  procured 
him  a  valuable  circle  of  acquaintance.  When  the  cholera  broke  out  he  volun- 
teered his  services  to  take  charge  of  an  hospital;  they  were  immediately 
accepted.  While  that  plague  raged  he  attended  to  the  onerous  duties  which  he 
had  thus  gratuitously  undertaken  with  a  zeal  and  assiduity  which  excited  uni- 
versal admiration.  Some  years  afterwards,  when  walking  with  the  writer  of 
this  memoir  in  London,  he  was  addressed  by  a  poor  Scotchman  in  terms  that 
obviously  came  from  the  heart,  who  declared  that  he  owed  his  life  to  the  care 
and  attention  bestowed  upon  him  by  Lord  in  the  cholera  hospital.  From  Edin- 
burgh Lord  came  to  London,  where  he  soon  became  connected  with  the  literary 
press.  His  articles  on  professional  subjects  in  ''the  Athensum"  and  Foreign 
Quarterly  Reviews  excited  considerable  attention  in  the  medical  world ;  especiaJly 
two  papers  on  consumption  in  "the  Athenaeum," which  were  re-published  by  the 
principal  medical  journals  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  At  this  time  he 
published  his  Elements  of  Physiology,  which,  though  a  popular  treatise,  has 
continued  to  hold  its  place  as  a  text-book  in  the  library  of  medical  students. 

He  was  always  desirous  of  visiting  the  east ;  and  having  reason  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  chance  of  his  wishes  being  gratified,  he  resolved  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  change  by  a  course  of  oriental  studies,  and  particularly  to  attend 
to  the  circumstances  most  likely  to  elucidate  the  Mussulman  character.  The 
conquest  of  Algiers  by  the  French,  and  the  vast  mass  of  publications  which 
issued  from  the  Parisian  press  while  the  colony  had  the  freshness  and  interest  of 
novelty,  directed  his  attention  to  the  physical  and  social  condition  of  North- 
western Africa.  The  results  of  his  studies  were  given  to  the  world  in  two 
volumes  published  by  Whittaker  and  Co.,  which  still  continue  to  be  the  most 
complete  and  authentic  account  of  Algiers  that  exists  in  our  language. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1834,  Dr.  Lord  was  appointed  an  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  service,  and  in  the  interval  between 
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his  appointment  and  hts  departure  for  India^  he  commenced  the  study  of  the 
Persian  language,  which  he  subsequently  pursued  with  equal  assiduity  and 
success  during  his  voyage.  As  an  honourable  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Duncan^  the  eminent  pub* 
lisher,  to  whom  Lord  was  only  known  by  his  literary  reputationi  sent  him  Lee*s 
edition  of  Sir  W.  Jones's  Persian  grammar,  so  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  intention 
to  study  the  language,  and  added  to  this  unsolicited  gift  a  proffer  of  any  other 
work  in  his  catalogue  which  Dr.  Lord  might  deem  useful  to  his  studies.  This 
act  of  kindness  was  never  forgotten ;  in  one  of  his  last  letters.  Dr.  Lord  refers 
to  it  as  a  decisive  refutation  of  the  charges  of  selfishness  that  are  sometimes 
brought  against  publishers.  It  must  also  be  recorded  that  Messrs.  Whittaker 
and  Co.  readily  advanced  the  price  fixed  for  the  copyright  of  the  work  on 
Algiers,  although  the  work  was  not  sent  to  press  until  after  the  author  left  the 
country. 

During  his  residence  in  London,  Dr.  Lord  had  lived  with  the  writer  of  this 
memoir :  we  had  been  companions  in  college,  we  were  fellow-laboarers  in  the 
field  of  literature,  and  during  an  intimacy  and  friendship  of  more  than  ten 
years,  not  a  cloud  had  ever  risen  to  shade  the  sunshine  of  our  intercourse. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  scene  of  our  parting  was  necessarily  painful,  but 
it  was  brightened  by  cheering  anticipations  of  a  re-union,  alas  I  doomed  not  to 
be  realized  in  this  world.  He  wished  much  to  visit  Ireland  and  bid  farewell  to 
his  mother,  whom  he  loved,  as  she  well  deserved,  with  an  intensity  of  fondness 
that  was  almost  a  principle  of  his  existence.  He  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded 
from  this  step  by  his  friends,  who  thought  that  such  a  meeting  to  part  would 
inflict  unnecessary  torture  on  both.  The  letter  he  addressed  to  his  "  double 
parent,"  as  he  used  to  call  his  widowed  mother,  on  the  eve  of  his  embarkation^ 
is  so  honourable  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  that  it  is  given  entire. 

"  My  own  dearest  Mother — We  sail  to-morrow ;  but  I  cannot  sond  you  my 

Eicture  and  a  lock  of  my  hair  without  adding  a  few  lines.  To  ask  for  your  remem- 
ranee  and  prayers  is  needless ;  I  know  I  have  both  already,  and  you  know  I  love 
you  with  the  sincerest  and  truest  affection  a  child  can  love  a  parent.  Our  confi- 
dence then  is  mutual  and  requires  no  protestations.  One  request  1  will  make,  which 
is,  that  you  bear  our  separation  as  a  Christian  suffering  under  trials — as  becomes 
the  long  and  fondly  loved  partner  of  the  toils  and  labours  of  my  dear  father,  whose 
patient  endurance  of  adversity  should  now  be  a  light  to  our  feet  to  show  us  the  path 
m  which  we  should  walk.  Dear  John  (bis  brother,  who  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church)  will  enforce  these  things  better  than  I  can,  and  will  bring  to  your  aid 
the  consolations  of  reason  and  religion  with  which  our  beloved  father  so  often  dried 
the  tears  of  the  afflicted  and  eased  the  over-burthened  heart :  but  let  me  entreat  vou 
by  the  love  you  bear  us,  to  moderate  your  feelings  under  this,  which  I  hope  will  be 
but  a  temporary  absence.  Remember  that  you  are  now  our  ouly  joy  and  comfort, 
and  that  every  toil  we  bear  and  labour  we  undergo  will  be  brightened  and  sanc- 
tified to  us  all,  if  we  can  thereby  add  one  comfort  to  your  declining  years,  or  pay 
the  smallest  portion  of  the  debt  of  love,  and  gratitude,  and  affection  which  we  all 
owe  yon  for  the  unceasing  cares  which  you  have  bestowed  on  us  when  children,  and 
the  undivided  affection  with  which  you  now  bestow  on  us  your  whole  heart,  with 
all  its  thoughts,  and  desires,  and  wishes. 

"  Dearest  Mother,  I  kiss  you  a  thousand  times.  All  your  children  love  and 
honour  you ;  but  none  shall  exceed  in  either 

"  Your  fondly  attached  son, 

*•  P.  B.  Lord. 

"  Brixton  Hill,  Not.  SI,  1834." 

From  a  letter  written  in  a  more  lively  strain  while  the  vessel  in  which  he  was 
a  passenger  lay  in  Portsmouth  roads,  a  few  extracts  are  made,  partly  to  show 
his  buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  partly  because  they  afford  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
petty  annoyances  which  a  landsman  must  expect  in  life  at  sea. 

"  You  may  think  that  going  to  India  is  all  fair  sailing,  and  as  easy  a  task  as 
taking  a  seat  in  the  coach ;  it  may  be  so  for  men  who  can  afford  to  pay  handsomely 
for 

nished 
thing 
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lying  about  a  mile  off  shore,  in  an  open  boat,  on  a  miflerably  wet  day,  sitting  on 
my  carpet-bag  to  keep  it  dry,  and  whistling  to  drown' thought  whenever  1  was  not 
employed  in  blowing  my  fingers  to  Icoop  them  warm.  I  got  to  the  vessel  cold,  wet 
and  hungry,  expecting  that  some  charitable  Christian  would  say — *be  thou  warmed 
and  fed.  Fed,  indeed  I  was,  for  I  luckily  got  in  just  as  dinner  was  going  away 
from  the  table,  so  that  I  got  a  piece  of  roast  beef  which  was  neither  hot  nor  cold, 
with  as  much  stiff  tallow  around  it  as  served  to  show  that  tho  dish  had  once  con- 
tained gravy.  But  as  to  '  warmed' — ^bless  your  soul,  this  is  an  Indiaman,  and 
being  destined  to  spend  three-fourths  of  the  year  in  warm  climates,  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  the  other  fourth,  which  this  unluckily  happens  to  be;  so  that  there  is 
neither  stove  nor  lire  from  stem  to  stern  save  that  which  belongs  to  the  cook. 
After  I  had  made  a  shift  to  eat  as  much  of  the  lukewarm  beef  as  served  to  stay 
my  stomach,  I  got  down  below  to  visit  my  cabin,  which  I  found  in  most  admired 
disorder.  But  I  must  tell  you  what  a  cabin  is.  A  cabin  is  a  little,  dark,  doghole 
of  a  place,  about  nine  feet  long,  eight  feet  broad,  and  six  feet  high,  with  a  scuttle  to 
give  light,  through  which,  if  open,  you  could  barely  thrust  your  head;  but 'which, 
when  tne  ship  is  over  on  her  side,  must  be  kept  closed  to  prevent  the  w^ater  get- 
ting in,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  glazed  with  glass  so  thick  that  the  meridian  sun 
may  be  seen  through  it  with  the  utmost  safety — ^its  brilliancy  scarcely  appearing  to 
rival  that  of  a  farthing  candle.  Now  conceive  me  standing  in  the  midst  of  this  caoin, 
with  one  large  trunk,  one  small  trunk,  two  bullock  trunks,  one  tin  case,  one  hat-box, 
one  chair,  one  washing  stand,  and  one  hammock,  with  bedding,  cordage,  and  screws 
as  per  invoice ;  and  suppose  that  iust  as  I  had  got  in  and  shut  the  door,  to  think  what 
was  to  be  done  next,  the  vessel  began  to  pitch  rather  uneasily,  and  that  at  each 
pitch  the  large  trunk,  the  small  trunk,  the  tin  case,  boxes,  stand,  chair,  and  ham- 
mock, rolled,  higgledy-piggledy,  now  to  this  side,  now,  like  the  Scotchman,  'back 
again  to  the  other,  and  conceive  me,  your  eldest  son  and  the  hope  of  your  family, 
jumping  for  the  bare  life  to  save  my  brains  from  being  knocked  out,  and  displaying 
An  agility  which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  rope-dancer,  and  you  will  then  have 
a  notion  of  my  initiation  into  the  comforts  of  an  Indian  voyage. 

"  However,  *  all  that  is  bright  must  fade,*  and  exercise,  though  agreeable  and 
salutary,  may  be  too  violent  to  be  long  persevered  in.  Accordingly,  finding  that 
the  wind  without  was  likelv  to  outlast  my  wind  within,  I  seized  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  bolt  out  of  the  door,  bolting  the  aforesaid  tnmks,  boxes,  cases,  &c.,  in, 
and  hurried  up  on  deck  to  try  if  I  could  get  any  assistance  in  quelling  the  insur- 
rection below.  This  hope,  however,  was  utterly  futile.  All  hands  were  employed 
in  working  the  ship ;  and  even  a  little  boy  whom  I  had  engaged  to  attend  me 
during  the  voyage  out,  I  discovered,  by  the  aid  of  a  telescope  and  at  the  expense  of 
a  crick  in  my  neck,  standing  half-way  up  to  the  clouds,  pulling  at  a  long  rope, 
which  thev  called  the  main  top-gallant  sheet.  However,  before  long  I  got  him 
down,  and  finding  him  intelligent  and  docile,  easily  made  him  understand  that  be 
must  set  about  to  steal  me  some  nails,  elects,  and  a  hammer,  which  he  shortly  ac. 
complished  to  my  satisfaction ;  and  then  a  few  hard  blows  set  all  to  rights." 

From  Madeira,  Dr.  Lord  transmitted  to  his  friend,  the  editor  of  the  *^  Athe- 
nsum/  a  very  graphic  and  lively  account  of  that  island.  It  was  published  in 
the  385th  number  or  *Uhe  Athenaeum,"  and  extracted  into  several  other  journals. 
On  the  10th  of  June,  1635,  he  reached  Bombay,  where  he  continued  without 
any  employment  during  the  rainy  reason.  He  mentions  with  warm  gratitude 
the  kindness  he  received  from  the  governor,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Grant,  from 
Sir  Herbert  Compton,  Major  Macdonald,  but  more  especially  from  Mr.  Lar- 
kins,  of  the  civil  service,  who  (shortly  af^er  this  letter  was  written)  was  married 
to  a  niece  of  his  old  friend.  General  Hardwicke.  **  They  insisted,"  he  says, 
**  that  I  should  remsdn  with  them  until  the  rains  were  over,  so  here  I  have  been 
ever  since.  Mrs.  Larkins  is  a  charming  young  woman,  and  she  has  her  sister, 
a  most  agreeable  girl,  staying  with  her.  They  were  both  educated  on  the 
Continent  and  are  highly  accomplished,  and  above  all,  musical,  so  that  I  am  as 
idle  and  as  happy  as  tne  days  are  long ;  I  am  now,  however,  about  to  be  busy 
again.'* 

Dr.  Lord  was  appointed  to  the  native  cavalry  in  Guzerat;  he  speedily 
acquired  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  his  commanding  officers,  so  that  when  the 
plague  broke  out  a  little  beyond  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  British  province, 
he  was  chosen  by  the  surgeon  superintending  his  division  to  vi^t  the  district 
and  report  on  the  disease.  He  was  actually  on  his  road  when  he  was  recalled 
by  the  intelligence  of  his  having  been  appointed  surgeon  to -the  embassy  then 
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about  to  proceed  to  Cabal,  under  Captain,  now  Sir  Alexander  Barnes.  **  It 
was,*'  he  says,  "  really  a  piece  of  good  fortune  almost  unexampled  in  one  who 
has  not  yet  been  two  years  in  the  service,  audit  has  been  done  in  the  hand- 
somest manner,  without  any  application  on  mv  part — the  governor  assuring  me 
when  I  called  to  thank  him,  that  I  owed  it  altogether  to  my  high  character  in 
the  service,  and  his  belief  that  I  was  in  every  way  the  person  best  suited  to  the 
station." 

In  April,  1837,  Doctor  Lord  sailed  for  the  Indus,  in  company  with  Captain 
Burnes,  Lieutenant  Wood,  whose  survey  of  the  Indus  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished, and  Mr.  Leech,  of  the  engineers.  A  portion  of  a  letter  written  during 
his  voyage  up  the  Indus  is  of  peculiar  interest  at  a  time  when  public  attention  is 
80  strongly  directed  to  that  river. 

'*  We  are  making  a  most  delightful  voyage  up  the  Indua,  travelling  routes  that 
Europeans  never  travelled  before,  visiting  all  the  native  courts  in  our  way,  where 
we  were  received  as  little  demigods,  collecting  information  of  all  sorts,  as  to  the 
geofiraphy,  commerce,  revenues,  power,  and  (which  is  my  branch,)  natural  history 
of  the  countries  through  which  we  pass.  Sometimes  we  sail  along  the  river  in 
large  commodious  boats,  upon  which  we  have  built  ourselves  small  houses  of  bam- 
boos and  reeds ;  sometimes  we  mount  on  horses  and  gallop  off  to  any  town,  or 
mountain,  or  mosque,  or  place  of  note  that  we  wish  to  examine,  followed  by 
strings  of  camels  laden  witn  our  tents,  our  beds,  and  refreshments  of  all  kinds. 
Every  where  the  people  come  in  crowds  to  see  us,  and  nothing  can  exceed  their 
astonishment  at  every  thing  connected  with  us.  My  boat  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  Indus.  On  the  top  is  a  huge  crocodile  which  we  shot  as  it  lay  basking  on  the 
left  side  of  the  river,  and  I  have  skinned  and  stuffed  it,  to  send  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Calcutta.  It  is  fifteen  feet  long.  I  have  prepared  it  with  its  mouth 
open,  and  the  natives  fancy  it  is  employed  in  guarding  my  boat.  Please  to  walk  in, 
ladies  and  gentlemen :  the  first  thing  you  see  is  a  gigantic  crane,  five  feet  high,  with 
a  shoal  of  stuffed  fish  under  his  feet ;  one  step  forward  and  you  are  on  the  back  of 
a  huge  river  tortoise,  which  lies  sprawling  at  the  foot  of  my  bed ;  right  about  face, 
and  you  come  vit  a  vis  with  a  long  line  of  ducks,  teals,  pelicans,  spoonbills,  and  all 
sorts  of  waterfowl,  while  parrots,  minces,  fly-catchers,  and  all  manner  of  little  birds 
hang  dangling  in  long  stnngs  from  the  ceiling.  The  table  is  covered  with  retorts 
and  other  chemical  apparatus,  which  make  the  natives  look  upon  me  as  a  sort  of 
conjuror. 

**  We  are  at  present  halting  here  (at  Dera  Ghazee  Khan)  for  the  purpose  of 
making  commercial  inquiries,  and  have  pitched  our  tents  in  a  date  grove  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  you  can  imagine.  The  day  after 
to-morrow  we  start  agiun.*' 

The  party  arrived  safely  at  Cabul.  Dr.  Lord  applied  himself  diligently  to 
the  study  of  the  natural  lustory  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  by  his  conciliating  manners  won  the  friendship  of  Dost  Mohammed  Khan 
and  several  of  the  Aifghan  chiefs.  Some  cures  which  he  effected  spread  his  fame 
through  the  country,  and  at  length  it  reached  Morad  Beg,  the  formidable  emir  of 
Konduz,  who  sent  to  request  theaasbtanceof  the  Hakim  Feringi  (Frank  physician) 
for  his  brother,  who  was  threatened  w ith  blindness.  Such  an  opportunity  of  conci- 
liating  this  potent  chieftain,  and  at  the  same  time  gaining  information  respecting 
the  political  condition  of  the  Uzbeg  was  not  to  be  lost,  and  towards  the  end  of 
November,  1837»  Dr.  Lord  penetrated  into  Tartary  through  the  mountains  of 
the  Hindoo  Koosh.  "  In  so  doing,"  he  says,  "  I  had  a  narrow  escape,  a  whole 
CafUa  having  been  buried  in  the  snow  the  very  same  day,  in  attempting  a  pass 
not  twenty  miles  distant,  and  generally  considered  much  bnetter  than  that  through 
which  I  penetrated.**  The  following  is  his  account  of  the  Uzbeg  chief: — <'  My 
host  is  Morad  Beg,  the  emir  or  chief  of  Kunduz,  and  if  you  can  lay  hold  of 
Burnes*  Travels,  you  will  find  a  full  length-description  of  the  gentleman,  though 
of  course  not  in  the  most  favourable  light,  inasmuch  as  Burnes  narrowly 
missed  having  his  head  chopped  off  by  him.  For  my  own  part,  however,  I  have 
managed  to  keep  on  excellent  terms  with  him,  though  not  always  an  easy  task.*' 

The  doctor  found  that  his  patient's  case  was  hopeless ;  he  told  the  brothers 
that  a  cure  was  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  destiny,  and  they  received  the  intelli- 
gence with  Mobanunedan  resignation.  While  preparing  for  his  return  to  C«bal» 
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Lord  received  a  letter  from  Captain  Burnesy  informing  him  that  the  n^otiatioofl 
at  Cahul  were  broken  of?,  and  that  he  should  manage  his  retreat  as  quickly  and 
safely  as  he  could.  The  passage  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  on  his  return  was  a  work 
of  great  danger  and  toil.  **  Suffice  it  to  sajr^'*  he  writes  to  his  brother,  "  that 
sixteen  out  of  eighteen  horses  which  I  had  with  me,  were  buried  in  the  snow  of 
the  Hindoo  Koosh.  We  dug  them  out,  and  actually  brought  them  down  on 
men's  shoulders.  I  myself  had  to  walk  eighteen  miles  over  the  surface  of  the 
frozen  snow,  covering  a  hill  13,200  feet  high  ;  but,  thank  God,  though  some  of 
the  horses  died,  I  did  not  lose  a  single  man  of  my  party." 

On  his  return  to  the  British  dominions.  Dr.  Lord  drew  up  an  account  of  his 
mission  and  his  observations  on  the  Uzbeg  Tartars  and  their  territory,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  government  by  Sir  Alexander  Burnes.  It  attracted  im- 
mediate attention ;  the  Governor's  Secretary  declared  that  he  had  never  in  his 
official  career  got  so  much  information  in  so  perspicuous  a  form  ;  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief expressed  his  surprise  that  so  much  information  could  have 
been  amassed  by  a  medical  man.  In  consequence.  Dr.  Lord  was  appointed 
political  assistant  to  the  envoy  sent  to  the  King  of  Cabul,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  raising  all  the  well-affected  subjects  of  Shah  Soojah  in  the  vicinity 
of  Peshawer.  He  entered  zealously  on  this  new  duty.  "  I  am  this  moment," 
he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  "  casting  cannon,  forging  muskets,  raising 
tfoopsi  horse  and  foot,  talking/persuading,  threatening,  bullying,  and  bribing ; 
in  short,  I  am  as  great  an  agitator  here  as  Dan  O'Connell  in  ould  Ireland." 

When  Colonel  Wade  assumed  the  command  at  Peshawer,  Lord  employed 
his  leisure  in  a  way  which  will  be  best  described  by  himself.  "  To  the  astonish- 
ment of  every  officer  in  the  force,  who  seemed  to  think  the  doctors  could  do  no- 
thing but  make  pills,  I  cast  a  six-pounder  piece  of  field  artillery,  supplied  it 
with  carriage,  horses,  men,  round  and  canister  shot  complete ;  forged  three 
hundred  rine  guns ;  made  tentage  for  five  thousand  men  ;  made  uniforms  for 
about  three  thousand ;  furnished  a  quantity  of  sword-belts  and  other  accoutre- 
ments ;  and  in  addition  to  all,  raised  and  organized  a  corps  of  irregular  cavalry 
from  amongst  the  natives  of  the  country,  of  a  part  of  which  I  retained  the 
command  until  we  entered  Cabul  in  triumph."  He  acted  as  Colonel  Wade's 
aide-de-camp,  in  the  three  days'  fighting  at  the  Khyber-pass,  and  received  the 
public  thanks  of  the  Governor  General  for  "  the  zeal,  promptitude,  and  energy 
manifested  on  the  occasion."  From  Cabul  Dr.  Lord  was  sent  to  Bameean,  to 
superintend  the  negotiations  with  the  states  of  Turkestan.  He  thus  describes 
his  position : — "  I  nave  a  regiment  of  infantry,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  num- 
ber of  irregular  cavalry  at  my  orders.  .  .  .  At  my  first  arrival  here,  our 
Tartar  neighbours  were  inclined  to  be  troublesome,  and  about  a  thousand  of 
them  had  come  down  to  attack  a  small  fort,  about  thirty-five  miles  in  front  of 
our  post.  I  sent  them  orders  to  retire,  or  take  the  consequence.  As  they  chose 
the  latter  alternative,  I  marched  from  this  at  sunset  with  three  hundred  chosen 
horse,  pursued  my  way  all  night  over  hills  covered  with  frost  and  snow  ;  it  was 
the  coldest  night  I  ever  felt,  but  early  in  the  morning  we  found  ourselves  close 
to  their  camp,  which  we  immediately  charged  with  such  success,  that  they  never 
waited  even  to  fire  a  shot,  but  every  man  jumped  on  the  horse  next  him,  and 
galloped  away  as  hard  as  he  could ;  nor  did  they  stop  running  for  twenty  miles, 
though  the  jaded  state  of  our  horses  prevented  our  pursuing  them  more  than 
three  or  four.  Of  course  we  got  their  camp,  with  horses,  arms,  and  various 
other  plunder,  which  I  gave  up  to  the  soldiers ;  and  the  renown  of  this  has 
prevented  any  more  of  them  coming  so  near  us  since." 

Dr.  Lord's  success  in  his  mission  at  Bameean  was,  as  he  himself  says,  "  un- 
bounded ;"  he  <'  got  in  the  entire  family  of  the  ex-chief  of  Cabul,  and  concili- 
ated all  the  Uzbeg  states  as  far  as  the  Oxus."  These  merits  did  not  save  him 
from  calumny  ;  he  was  attacked  by  an  anonymous  correspondent  of  **  The  Agra 
Ukhbar,"  whose  views  were  adopted  by  the  editor  of  that  paper.  He  was  per* 
suaded  by  some  injudicious  friends  to  notice  these  slanders,  contrary  to  his  own 
better  judgment,  for  it  was  a  common  proverb  of  his  that  *' entering  into  con- 
troversy with  an  editor  is  like  going  to  law  with  a  certain  black  gentleman,  and 
having  the  court  held  in  a  remarkably  hot  place."  It  is  pleasing  to  add,  that 
notwithstanding  this  dispute,  the  editor  of  **  The  Agra  Ukhbar"  has  since  dona 
full  justice  to  hi3  memory. 
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When  th9  military  diviaion  was  sent  to  meet  and  intercept  Dost  Mohammed 
Rhaoj  Dr.  Lord  was  directed  to  accompany  it,  as  his  personal  acquaintance  with 
that  chief  was  likely  to  facilitate  a  surrender.  For  the  same  reason  he  joined 
himself  to  the  advanced  guard  when  the  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at 
Purwan  Durrah^  and  it  was  his  personal  observation  and  judgment  which  marked 
the  opportunity  and  suggested  the  movement  by  which  Dost  Mohammed*s  flank 
was  turned,  and  his  retreat  cut  off.  The  disgraceful  panic  which  seized  the 
cavalry  at  the  moment  that  success  was  ensured,  proved  fatal  to  most  of  the 
officers.  Dr.  Lord  was  on  the  extreme  left ;  he  made  the  most  vigorous  exer- 
tions to  stop  the  flight  of  the  men,  and  when  his  exhortations  were  unheeded  he 
spurred  across  the  field  to  join  another  party,  which  seemed  to  evince  a  better 
spirit.  In  his  haste,  he  incautiously  approached  a  fortified  house,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  a  small  party  of  the  enemy ;  a  volley  was  fired,  and  he  fell 
pierced  by  more  than  a  dozen  balls.  His  death,  of  course,  must  have  been  in- 
stantaneous. To  him  might  have  been  applied  his  own  favourite  quotation  from 
Beaumont : — 

"  O  fair  flower. 
How  lovely  yet  thy  ruins  show  ! — How  sweetly 
Even  Death  embraces  thee  I    The  peace  of  Heaven, 
The  fellowship  of  all  great  souls  go  with  thee !" 

It  is  not  necessary  to  subjoin  a  formal  character  of  Dr.  Lord  to  this  brief 
sketch.  The  annexed  letter  of  Sir  Aleximder  Burnes  will  show  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  associates  and  brother  officers ;  and  what  higher 
tribute  can  be  paid  to  his  merits,  than  to  prove  that  those  who  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  scrutinizing  them  most  closely,  and  who  were  the  best  able  to  appreciate 
their  worth,  were  the  persons  who  valued  them  most  ? 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose/ 

Or  taint^worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 

Or  frost  to  flowers  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear, 

When  first  the  white  thorn  blows, 

Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear. 

**  Cftbul,  SSth  Norcmber,  1840. 

"  Mt  dear  Sir — It  has  devolved  to  me  to  convey  to  you  the  afflicting  intel- 
ligence of  the  death  of  P.  B.  Lord,  Esq.,  who  was  killed  in  action  wiUi  Dost 
Mohammed  Khan,  on  the  2ad,  forty-five  miles  north  of  Cabul.  The  accompanying 
papers  will  explain  to  you  why  I  address  myself  to  you ;  they  are  transcripts  of  my 
poor  departed  friend's  wills,  and  one  of  them  conveys  from  an  eye  witness,  Dr. 
Grant,  a  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Lord  was  killed. 

**  The  loss  of  one  so  able  and  so  promising  is  to  the  government  of  India  great — 
as  to  my  own  individual  feelings,  1  dare  not  trust  myself  upon  them,  since  I  feel 
myself  deprived  of  one  of  my  dearest  and  best  friends.  But  how  shall  I  speak  of 
them  or  the  sorrows  of  a  government,  when  I  call  to  mind  an  afflicted  mother,  whom 
he  affectionately  and  fondly  loved,  and  to  whom  must  devolve  on  vou  the  sad  and 
mournful  task  of  communicating  this  heart-rending  intelligence.  By  his  own  par- 
ticular request  I  forbear  to  address  her. 

**  This  calamity,  bearing  so  heavily  as  a  private  and  public  affliction,  is  rendered 
more  painful  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurred — the  misbehaviour  of 
our  own  cavalry,  who  shamefully  deserted  their  officers,  and  left  them  to  be 
sacrificed.  The  advanced  guard,  the  post  of  honour  for  a  soldier,  was  the  one 
which  Mr.  Lord  held  on  that  day.  My  own  position  with  the  main  column,  about  a 
mile  in  rear,  enabled  me  to  see  all ;  but  I  will  not  dwell  on  harassing  details  farther 
than  to  corroborate  what  Dr.  Grant  has  so  ably  and  painfully  recorded.  It  is  a 
small  satisfaction  to  think  that  the  cavalry  will  be  disgraced,  and  smaller  still  to 
think  that  Dost  Mohammed  surrendered  the  day  after.  Wc  performed  the  last  sad 
duties  to  Mr.  Lord's  remains  at  nine  at  night,  iii  his  own  tent  and  in  the  field  where 
he  fell ;  for  though  our  cavalry  fled,  our  other  troops  gained  the  day,  and  the  battle- 
field appeared  to  me  the  appropriate  resting-place  for  so  much  human  excellence 
and  glory.  A  tomb  will  be  raised  over  it  by  his  intimate  friends,  and  we  also  mean 
to  commemorate  his  virtues  by  a  marble  slab  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Bombay, 
for  which  I  have  requested  Dr.  Kennedy,  a  particular  friend,  to  write  an  inscrip- 
tion ;  from  myself  I  have  suggested  the  very  apt  line — 

Mttltii  lUc  bcnif  fltbUii  Qcciai(."> 
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It  has  been  a  melancholy  task  to  record  the  fi^te  of  one  ''whose  snn  went  down  while 
it  was  yet  day ;"  the  task  is  still  more  painful  when  it  devolves  on  a  person  con- 
nected with  the  deceased  by  the  ties  of  close  and  early  friendship,  who  loved 
him  well  because  he  knew  him  long,  and  because  to  him  were  opened  those  secret 
rorings  of  character  usually  concealed  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  heart. 
Even  strangers  have  been  intensely  affected  by  reading  the  account  of  the  early 
death  of  a  young  man  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
rich  blossom  of  his  hopes  was  setting  into  fruit,  and  the  good  seed  hu  labours 
had  sown  was  ripening  into  harvest.  If  they  can  say  on  the  one  hand,  ''  he 
fell  when  his  work  was  done,**  they  feel  on  the  other  that  he  was  removed  when 
our  work  was  about  to  begin — ^when  the  world  was  ready  to  mete  out  the  reward  of 
pruse  to  the  efficient  public  servant ;  to  bestow  that  which  it  is  scarcely  less 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  the  meed  of  merited  approbation. 

Though  not  a  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society,*  Dr.  Lord  felt  a  deep  interest 
in  its  welfare,  regarding  it  as  the  great  intellectual  bond  of  union  between  the 
mind  of  Britain  and  the  mind  of  India ;  he  employed  some  of  the  brief  intervals 
of  leisure  which  his  professional  avocations  afforded,  to  communicate  to  the 
society,  through  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone,  some  detached  observations  which 
have  been  printed  in  the  journal,  and  he  collected  a  mass  of  notes  during  his 
several  ounieys  in  Central  Asia,  which  he  designed  to  send  over  to  the  society 
so  soon  as  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  Afghanistan  would  afford  himjtime 
for  putting  them  into  proper  form  and  order.  For  these  reasons  it  has  been 
thought  that  a  slight  memoir  of  his  brief  but  brilliant  career  would  be  interest- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  society ;  and  imperfect  as  the  execution  of  the  task 
may  be,  its  deficiencies  are  likely  to  be  pardoned  when  it  is  remembered  that 
every  personal  trut  recorded  inflicted  a  fresh  pang  on  the  memory  of  friendship. 


•  The  substance  of  this  memoir  was  read  before  the  Asiatic  Society  by  William 
Cooke  Taylor,  LL.D. 
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The  seasons  of  the  year  seemed  to 
take  their  tone  from  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  the  discord  that  was  raging 
throughout  the  land.  The  summer 
was  gloomy  and  full  of  storms :  instead 
of  bright  sunshine  and  smiling  skies^ 
heavy  clouds  had  been  gathering  over 
the  heavens  from  the  banning  of  the 
year>  and  although  every  now  and  then 
a  warm  and  splendid  day,  such  as  that 
which  we  have  described  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  tale»  broke  in  upon  the 
heavy  aspect  of  the  summer,  as  if  to 
remind  man  of  finer  and  happier  times* 
yet  week  after  week  passed  m  tempests* 
rain,and  gloom ;  and  signs  and  portents* 
such  as  might  have  alarmed  nations  in 
more  superstitious  davs*  were  seen  in 
the  sky*  and  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
more  timid  with  apprehension. 

It  was  upon  the  morning  of  one  of 
these  sad  and  frowning  days  that  a 
troop  of  horse*  consistmff  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men*  well  armed  and 
mounted*  took  its  way  across  a  wide 
and  somewhat  barren  plain  about  forty 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Bishop's  Mer- 
ton*  encumbered  with  a  good  deal  of 
bagffage*  and  escortine  two  or  three  of 
the  heavy  carriages  of  tne  times*in  which 
were  some  six  or  seven  women.  The 
prospect  was  wide  and  dreary*  extend- 
ing in  a  number  of  grey  lines  which 
afforded  the  eye  no  pleasing  object  to 
rest  upon*  except  here  and  there  a 
little  mound  or  tumulus  bearing  on  its 
top  a  clump  of  black  looking  trees ;  in 
the  distance  was  a  range  of  low  wood* 
apparently  stunted  and  withered  by 
the  chilling  blasts  which  swept  over 
the  plain;  and  a  piece  of  water  of 
some  extent  was  seen  glistening  on 
the  right  with  the  sand^r  road  along 
which  the  cavalcade  took  its  way*  wind- 
ing between  the  mere  and  the  wood.  No 
hedge-rows  broke  the  wide  extent*  and 
the  ground  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
marshy*  for  numerous  ditches  inter- 
sected it  in  every  direction^  and  a  large 


trench  ran  along  on  either  side  of  the 
path*  with  here  and  there  a  small 
wooden  bridge  to  cross  from  the  high- 
way to  the  green  turf  of  the  plain. 

The  progress  of  the  party  was  not 
very  quick*  for*  as  we  have  said*  the 
carriages  were  heavy*  and  their  wheels 
as  well  as  those  of  two  or  three  carts  and 
waggons  sunk  deep  and  loose  in  the 
shifting  soil  of  the  road.  By  the  side 
of  the  foremost  of  the  carriages  gene- 
rally rode  a  cavalier*  with  whom  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted  under  the 
name  of  Lord  Walton*  and  ever  and 
anon  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  heavy 
door*  and  spoke  in  at  the  window 
to  his  sister  or  to  Arrah  Neil*  the 
latter  seldom  replying  except  by  a  mo- 
nosyllable or  a  look.  Annie  Walton* 
however*  conversed  with  him  gaily  and 
lightly ;  not  that  her  heart  was  by 
any  means  at  ease*  or  her  bosom  with- 
out its  apprehensions* « but  she  was 
well  aware  that  her  brother  was  grieved 
for  all  the  inconvenience  that  she 
suffered*  and  for  the  danger  to  which 
she  was  exposed*  and  with  kindly  and 
generous  feeling  towards  him  she  made 
as  little  as  possible  of  every  annoyance 
on  the  march — concealed  all  the  fears 
that  she  might  experience*  and  seemed 
unconscious  of  the  perils  of  the  way. 
She  might  not*  it  is  true*  deceive  her 
brother  as  to  her  own  sensations*  for 
he  knew  her  well  and  understood  her 
kindness  and  devotion ;  but  still  it  made 
the  burden  lighter  to  him  to  hear  no 
murmur  and  to  witness  no  terror. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  march 
of  the  two  preceding  days  some  of  the 
rumours  wnich*  true  and  false  alike* 
always  run  through  a  country  in  a  state 
of  agitation*  had  reached  Lord  Wal- 
ton*s  party*  speaking  of  troops  march- 
ing hither  and  thither  in  the  neighbour* 
hood.  Now  it  was  a  detachment  from 
Lord  Essex's  army ;  now  it  was  a 
body  of  men  crossing  the  country  to 
reinforce  Waller ;  now  it  was  a  body  of 
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militia  called  out  by  parliamentary 
commissioners  from  the  district  or  the 
county  through  which  they  were 
passing.  But  Lord  Walton  paid  but 
iittle  attention  to  these  reports^  having 
taken  every  necessary  precaution  by 
throwing  out  several  small  parties 
in  front,  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
or  three  miles,  to  guard  against  sur- 
prise, and  secure  his  onward  course 
towards  Coventry.  When  any  rumour 
reached  him,  indeed,  which  bore  more 
strongly  the  semblance  of  truth  than 
the  rest,  and  was  corroborated  by  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  position  and 
designs  of  the  various  persons  to  whom 
it  referred,  he  would  ride  forward  to 
the  head  of  the  line,  and  converse  for  a 
few  minutes  with  a  thin  bony  grave- 
looking  personage  in  black,  who  bore 
few  signs  of  being  a  military  man, 
except  his  large  boots  of  untanned 
leather,  his  heavy  steel-mounted  sword, 
and  the  pistols  at  his  saddlebow. 
Thus  when  they  had  got  about  half 
way  across  the  plain  a  horseman  gal- 
loped up  from  the  right,  leaping  one 
or  two  narrow  ditches  by  which  it  was 
intersected,  and  then,  not  able  to  cross 
the  wider  trench  which  separated  the 
road  from  the  turf,  riding  along  by  the 
side  of  the  troop  and  making  signs  to 
Charles  Walton  that  he  had  something 
to  communicate  ;  the  young  nobleman 
accordingly  reined  in  his  horse,  and 
suffering  his  party  to  pass  on,  lingered 
behind  till  they  were  out  of  ear-shot. 

"Well,  Master  Hurst,"  he  then  asked, 
*'  what  is  your  news  ?  I  was  sorry  you 
would  not  join  us,  but  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  here." 

**  I  told  Langan  I  would  follow  you, 
my  lord,"  replied  the  new-comer ;  "but 
I  had  to  put  my  house  in  order  and 
sell  some  hay,  for  it  does  not  do  to  go 
soldiering  in  these  times  without  money 
in  one's  pocket,  and  I  had  but  short 
notice.  However,  my  lord,  you  had 
better  be  on  your  guard,  for  as  I  came 
over  the  moor,  I  found  a  boy  keeping 
sheep  out  there  between  the  wood  and 
the  water,  and  wishing  to  know  where- 
abouts you  were,  for  I  could  not  see 
you  at  that  time        ■" 

"  You  did  not  mention  my  name  I 
hope,"  said  Lord  Walton. 

"  Oh  no,  my  lord,"  answered  the 
horseman ;  "I  took  care  not  to  do  that ; 
I  only  asked  if  he  had  seen  a  body  of 
soldiers,  without  saying  horse  or  foot. 
So  the  boy  said  I  *  oh  yes,  that  there 


were  five  hundred  and  fifty  lying 
behind  the  wood — for  he  had  counted 
them,  seemingly — like  a  flock  of  sheep.' 
Then  I  asked  him  how  many  horse 
there  were ;  to  which  he  replied  by  say- 
ing '  two,  and  that  all  the  rest  had  guns 
and  bandoliers  and  steel  caps,  except  a 
few,who  had  long  pikes  in  their  hands.'  *' 

"  This  looks  serious,"  replied  Lord 
Walton ;  "  we  must  look  to  this  intel- 
ligence." 

"  There  is  more  serious  work  behind* 
my  lord,"  replied  Hurst ;  "  for  this  news 
gave  me  the  key  of  what  I  saw  myself 
in  the  morning.  These  musketeers  are 
not  alone.  They  have  got  cavalry  for 
their  support,  my  lord,  or  I  am  much 
mistaken :  not  two  hours  ago  I  saw  the 
tail  of  a  troop  going  into  the  little 
village,  the  spire  of  which  you  can  just 
see  rising  up  there.  I  should  have 
taken  them  for  your  men,  but  that  thej 
irere  coming  the  contrary  road  ;  so  i 
avoided  the  village,  for  fear  of  worse. ** 

"  Well,  Hurst,  ride  on  to  the  next 
bridge,"  said  Lord  Walton,  "  and  then 
Join  me  on  the  road  with  Migor  Ran- 
dal, whom  I  must  consult  on  our  pro- 
ceedings. "  Thus  sayi  ng,  he  spurred  on 
his  horse,-  and  galloped  forward  to  the 
head  of  the  line,  where  pulling  up  by 
the  side  of  our  spare  friend  in  black 
he  communicated  to  him  all  that  he 
had  just  heard. 

"  Ah  I"  said  Randal,  in  his  usual  dry 
and  deliberate  tone — "Ahl  Five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  musketeers,  rather  bet- 
ter than  three  to  one.  That  would  not 
matter  if  the  ground  were  fair;  but  these 
ditches,  these  ditches,  they  are  awk- 
ward things  in  the  way  of  cavalry ;  if 
our  horses  could  leap  them  as  easily 
as  their  shot,  the  matter  would  be  soon 
settled.  Does  any  one  know  what  like 
the  ground  is  there !  They  will  gall  us 
sadly  if  we  have  to  expose  our  flank  to 
the  wood." 

"  I  fear  so  indeed,"  replied  Lord 
Walton ;  "but  perhaps  if  I  were  to  pass 
the  next  bridge,  take  a  circuit  round 
and  dislodge  them,  while  you  pursue 
your  way  along  the  road,  we  might 
contrive  to  get  into  better  flghtinff 
ground." 

"  Let  us  see  what  it  is  like  first," 
said  Randal ;  "  here  comes  your  news- 
monger, my  lord,  we  shall  learn  more 
from  him.  Now,  master  yeoman,  how 
does  the  land  lie  about  the  wood;  is 
there  good  room  for  a  charge,  or  is  it 
cut  up  like  this  ?" 
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"  Between  the  wood  and  the  road»'*an- 
swered  Hurst,  ^'  it  is  just  like  a  gridiron, 
with  ditches  enough  to  drain  the  sea  1" 

**  And  behind  the  wood  do  you 
know  any  thing  of  that?"  continued 
Randal. 

**  It  is  good  enough  there/'  said  the 
horseman,  divining  the  object  of  his 
question,  "  but  you  cannot  get  at  it  for 
the  river." 

"  They  have  got  some  good  soldiers 
amongst  them,*' said  Randal.  "Such 
ground  was  not  chosen  by  one  of  the  old 
bottle-nosed  serving  men  of  London.'* 

"  They  must  have  good  intelligence 
too,* 'said  Lord  Walton,  <<tofiz  so  ezactlv 
on  a  point  where  they  can  best  attack 
us.  If  it  were  not  for  my  sister  and  the 
women,  we  might  take  their  fire  in 
passing,  and  get  into  the  good  ground 
beyond.  But  the  carriages  and  bag- 
gage would  prove  a  sad  incumbrance." 

"  Ah,  women,  women !"  cried  Randal, 
''they  are  the  causes  of  all  the  mischief 
in  the  world.  However  we  must  dis- 
pose of  them,  and  must  take  our  reso- 
lution quickly ;  there  is  no  going  back 
now,  my  lord,  and  we  must  make  our 
way  forward  at  whatever  risk-— luckily 
you  have  brought  all  the  spare  horses 
and  the  women's  saddles,  they  must 
quit  the  carriages  and  mount ;  the  bag- 
gage must  take  its  chance  and  belong 
to  the  winners." 

"  But  I  cannot  expose  my  sbter,** 
exclaimed  Lord  Walton,  "  to  such  an 
affair  as  this — she  can  go  back  to  the 
village." 

''  No,  no,"  said  Randal  quickly, ''  there 
is  no  need  of  that ;  this  good  yeoman 
can  gfuide  her  round  with  the  rest  of 
the  women,  while  we  make  our  way 
fbrward,  and  do  the  best  that  we  can 
with  these  gentry  in  front.  They 
will  not  chase  her  if  we  keep  on  our 
way ;  but  if  we  quit  the  road,  they  will 
of  course  draw  to  their  left  and  cut 
us  off  between  the  causeway  and  the 
water.  Now,  my  lord,  be  quick  ;  get 
them  out  and  away,  I  will  send  a  dozen 
of  my  men  to  escort  them,  with  Bare- 
colt  at  their  head.  'Tis  the  best  task 
for  him ;  for  with  women  he  will  have 
room  to  talk,  and  that  is  his  occupa- 
tion. He  may  lie  too,  there,  as  much 
as  he  likes,  and  nobody  will  find  him 
out.  Now,  master  yeoman,  you  be 
guide — lead  these  ladies  over  the  moor, 
round  by  the  back  of  that  great  pond, 
and  into  the  open  ground  above  it. 
When  you  get  to  that  mound  with  the 


trees  on  it  you  may  halt  a  bit,  and 
watch  what  we  are  about  on  the  road. 
If  you  see  that  we  get  the  worst,  put 
to  the  spur  and  gallop  on  till  you 
rejoin  the  Coventry  road,  then  on  as 
fast  as  may  be  to  the  king,  who 
will  be  in  Coventry  by  noon  to-morrow. 
If  you  see  we  make  good  our  ground, 
come  back  and  join  us." 

"  But  there  are  horse  in  that  village, 
sir,"  answered  Hurst. 

'<  That  can't  be  helped,"  rpelied 
Randal,  "  we  have  no  other  chance ; 
besides  they  may  be  our  people  as  well 
the  enemy's — Stay,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  see,  I  will  send  on  Barecolt,  while 
you  halt  on  the  hill.  He  can  play 
either  part — swear  and  swagger  like 
the  most  licentious  cavalier,  or  cant 
and  pule  like  the  most  starched  pu- 
ritan." 

While  this  conversation  had  been 
taking  place,  the  party  had  not  ceased 
to  advance  slowly  along  the  road, 
but  the  order  to  halt  was  now  given, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  car- 
rying into  execution  the  plan  decided 
upon.  The  carriages  were  stopped. 
Miss  Walton  and  her  attendants  placed 
hastily  upon  the  spare  horses  which 
had  been  brought  from  Bishop's  M er- 
ton,  and  the  small  body  under  Captain 
Barecolt  were  drawn  out  and  com- 
manded to  fall  into  the  rear.  Annie 
Walton  did  all  that  she  was  told  to 
do  without  a  word,  but  she  looked 
in  her  brother's  face  as  he  placed  her 
on  horseback,  and  bending  down  her 
beautiful  head  kissed  his  cheek,  while 
a  silent  irrepressible  tear  rose  in  her 
eyes. 

*'  Do  not  fear,  Annie,  do  not  fear," 
said  Charles  Walton — "  we  will  soon 
put  these  fellows  to  the  rout." 

But  it  is  in  vain  in  moments  of 
danger  and  difficulty  to  commend 
courage  to  those  who  by  fate  or  situa- 
tion are  doomed  to  inactivity,  for  they 
must  still  feel  for  those  that  they  love 
if  not  for  themselves ;  and  though  Miss 
Walton  considered  for  not  one  moment 
the  personal  peril  which  she  encoun- 
tered, her  heart  beat  with  apprehen- 
sions for  her  brother,  which  no  words 
could  quiet  or  remove.  Lord  Walton 
then  turned  to  Arrah  Neil,  who  was 
already  mounted,  and  leaning  his  hand 
on  the  horse's  neck  he  asked — '*  Can  you 
manage  the  horse,  my  poor  Arrah ;  had 
you  not  better  ride  behind  a  trooper?" 

*'  Oh  no»"  she  said,  *'  no,  I  can  ride 
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quite  well— I  remember  now;"  and  in- 
deed the  manner  in  which  she  held  her 
rein«  the  ease  and  grace  with  which  she 
Bat  the  horse,  and  the  command  which 
she  had  over  it,  though  a  powerful 
and  spirited  animal,  clearly  showed 
that  at  some  time  she  must  have  been 
well  accustomed  to  such  exercise.  Lord 
Walton  looked  down  with  a  thoughtful 
expression  of  countenance  as  if  there 
was  something  that  puzzled  him.  But 
just  at  that  moment  Major  Randal 
rode  up,  exclaiming — "  We  must  lose  no 
more  time,  my  lord ;  if  we  halt  any 
longer  here,  they  may  see  what  we 
are  about,  and  act  accordingly.  I 
shall  order  the  troop  to  advance,  for 
women  are  always  slow,  and  they  must 
come  after  us  as  they  can,  till  they 
reach  the  little  bridge  up  yonder. 
Let  the  carts  and  carriages  come  first, 
and  they  can  bring  up  the  rear.  Now 
mark  ye,  Barecolt,  follow  this  good 
yeoman  with  the  ladies  under  your 
charge,  till  you  reach  that  little  mound 
with  the  trees.  You  can  deliver  your 
stomach  by  the  way  of  any  of  the 
wild  imaginations  that  mayjfret  you ; 
but  when  you  get  to  the  mound  you 
must  give  up  talking,  and,  riding  on  to 
the  village  alone,  make  use  of  your 
wits,  if  you  have  any  left,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  be  a  troop  of  horse  in 
it,  and  of  what  side." 

"  Alone  1"  said  Barecolt. 

<'  To  be  sure,"  answered  Randal  with 
a  laugh;  "the  man  who  preached  in 
the  morning  at  Rocbelle,  and  defeated 
the  papists  in  the  evening,  who  defended 
the  pass  in  the  Cevennes  single-handed 
against  a  whole  army,  may  well  go  on 
uone  to  reconnoitre  a  handful  of  ca- 
valry. Besides,  it  will  make  you  care- 
ful, Master  Barecolt,  when  you  know 
that  your  own  life  depends  upon  your 
own  tongue." 

'<  It  has  often  done  that,*'  answered 
Barecplt.  "  I  remember  when  I  was  in 
Spain  being  attacked  by  some  twenty 
banditti,  and  putting  my  back  against 
a  rock ." 

"  March !"  cried  Randal  inter- 
rupting him,  "  tell  that  to  the  girls : 
'twill  do  to  pass  the  time,  as  well  as  any 
other  lie ;"  and  riding  on  he  led  the 
way,  while  Lord  Walton  continued 
by  his  sister's  side,  till  reaching  the 
little  bridge,  the  good  farmer  Hurst 
turned  off  from  the  road  into  the 
meadows,  followed  by  the  young  lady* 
her  servants^  and  the  escort. 


With  anxious  eyes  Annie  Walton 
and  Arrah  Neil  watched  the  advance 
of  the  larger  party  of  horse  towards 
the  wood  before  them,  although  neither 
of  them  had  heard  the  exact  cause  of 
alarm,  or  were  aware  of  where  the 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  or  what 
was  its  nature.  All  they  knew  was, 
that  peril  lay  upon  the  onward  road ; 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  assi- 
duities of  Captain  Barecolt,  who 
riding  by  their  side,  wherever  the 
space  admitted  it,  endeavoured  to 
entertain  them  with  some  of  the  mon- 
strous fictions  in  which  his  imagination 
was  accustomed  to  indulge,  they  lis- 
tened not  to  his  tales,  they  scarcely 
even  heard  his  words,  but  with  their 
eyes  turned  constantly  to  the  road 
they  had  just  quitted,  pursued  a  pathj 
forming  with  it  an  acute  angle  whicn  led 
round  by  the  back  of  a  large  piece  of 
water,  which  lay  gleaming  before  them 
Once  or  twice  they  had  to  dismount,  and 
lead  their  horses  over  the  little  wooden 
bridges  which  crossed  the  ditches 
intersecting  the  plain ;  and  more  than 
once,  where  these  were  so  insecure  as 
to  give  way  under  the  horses*  feet^ 
they  were  forced  to  quit  their  direct 
line,  and  take  a  circuit  round.  Never- 
theless, as  they  cantered  quickly  over 
the  turf  between,  they  had  reached 
the  little  tree-covered  knoll  which  had 
been  pointed  out  as  their  halting-place, 
before  the  troop  which  was  pursuing 
the  high  road  had  arrived  at  the  spot^ 
where  the  low  wood  we  have  mentioned 
skirted  the  way.  That  wood  did  not 
indeed  approach  close  to  the  road,  but 
lay  at  the  distance  of  from  a  hundred 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  extend- 
ing parallel  with  it  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  having  a  green  meadow  and 
the  continuation  of  the  broad  trench 
we  have  mentioned  between.  A  river 
of  some  width  and  depth  flowing  from 
the  right  crossed  the  highway  under  a 
bridge  of  two  arches,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  wood,  and  at  the  moment 
that  Miss  Walton  and  her  compa- 
nions reached  the  mound,  the  head  of 
her  brother's  troop  was  at  the  distance 
of  some  three  hundred  yards  from  this 
bridge. 

Knowing  well  that  Major  Randal 
was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with.  Cap- 
tain Barecolt,  as  soon  as  they  had 
arrived  at  the  appointed  place,  took  a 
flowery  and  ceremonious  leave  of  Miss 
Walton,  and  rode  on  towards  the  vU- 
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lage  of  which  they  had  now  a  better 
view  than  before.  The  younv  ladj's 
ejei,  however,  were  still  fixed  upon 
her  brother's  troop>  as  she  sat  with  her 
horse  turned  towards  the  wood  and 
with  her  maids  behind,  with  Arrah 
Neil  upon  her  left  hand,  and  the 
small  party  of  troopers  a  little  in 
advance.  They  had  remained  thus  for 
some  four  or  five  minutes  in  breathless 
expectation  of  what  was  to  come  next« 
when  they  perceived  the  troop  brought 
to  a  sUdden  halt,  and  an  apparent  con^ 
saltation  take  place  at  the  head  of  the 
little  column.  At  that  moment  Annie 
Walton  heard  one  of  the  troopers  just 
before  her  say  aloud — '^  They  have 
barricaded  the  bridge,  that's  clear 
enough." 

'*  Good  God," she  exclaimed,  ''what 
will  they  dol" 

But  the  man,  although  he  heard  her 
words,  only  turned  his  head  over  his 
shoulder  to  give  her  a  look|  without 
making  any  repl^. 

**  There  is  a  little  path,  lady,"  said 
one  of  the  maids,  who,  placed  higher 
up  the  bill,  saw  more  distinctly  the 
ground  beneath— '' there  is  a  little 
path  down  from  the  side  of  the  bridge 
into  the  meadows  bek>w,  if  they  were 
to  take  that,  they  could  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  wood,  and  I  should  think 
oould  cross  the  river,  for  it  spreads  out 
there  so  wide  it  must  be  shidlow." 

**  They  do  not  see  it,"  said  Annie 
Walton — ''  they  do  not  see  it  for  the 
bank." 

Almost  as  she  spoke,  a  considerable 
body  of  foot  drew  out  from  the  wood ; 
and  a  party  of  about  a  hundred  men 
running  forward,  drew  up  in  line  close 
to  the  bridge,  and  opened  a  fire  of 
musketry  upon  the  small  troop  of 
cavalry  which  occupied  the  road. 
Several  horses  at  the  head  of  the  line 
were  seen  to  plunge  ? iolently,  and  one 
fell  with  its  rider ;  the  next  instant  the 
whole  were  in  motion,  and  a  charge 
was  made  upon  the  bridge ;  and  for  a 
few  moments  all  was  confusion  and 
disarray,  in  which  they  could  only  see 
that  the  cavaliers  had  recourse  to  their 
pistols,  and  were  endeavouring  appa- 
rently to  force  the  barricade. 

«0h  the  path,  the  path!"  cried 
Annie  Walton.  **  If  any  man  will  ride 
and  tell  them  of  the  path,  and  that 
they  can  ford  the  river  below,  I  will 
give  him  a  hundred  crowns." 

One  of  the  troopers  was  instantly 
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dashing  forward,  but  the  man  who 
had  been  lefb  in  command  called  him 
back,  saying  that  they  had  been  ordered 
to  remain  there,  and  must  obey.  By 
this  time  the  charge  had  been  repulsed, 
and  the  cavaliers  were  retreating  under 
a  heavy  fire  in  some  disarray.  They 
formed  again,  however,  behind  the 
wMigons  and  carriages. 

Miss  Walton  remonstrated  against 
the  recall  of  her  messenger,  but  without 
waiting  to  hear  the  reply  Arrah  Neil 
exclaimed — «•  I  will  go,  dear  lady,  I  will 

So ;"  and  shakin?  her  rein,  she  put  the 
orse  to  its  speed,  and  darted  forward' 
belbre  any  one  could  stop  her. 

«<  1  will  go  too,"  cried  Annie  Wal- 
ton.    <'  Why  should  she  risk  her  life, ' 
and  a  abter  fear."     And  thus  sa^inff, 
she  strook  her  horse  with  the  whip 
and  followed.    In  a  moment,  without' 
uttering  a  word,  the  stout  yeoman' 
Hurst  was  bv  her  side,  but   Arrah 
Neil  outsped  them  both,  and  rode  direct 
for  the  path  she  had  observed.  Without 
fear,  without  pause,  the  devoted  girl 
rode  on,  although  as  soon  as  ever  she 
was  perceived  f^om  the  bridge  the* 
shots  began  to  drop  around  her,  for- 
her  object  was  instantly  divined,  and  ho 
consideration  for  her  sex  restrained 
the  soldiery. 

**This  way,  lady,  this  way,"  cried 
Hurst,  turning  to  the  leflr-"  we  can' 
speak  to  them  over  the  dyke,  and  we 
shall  be  further  f^om  the  fhre."  They' 
were  now  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  Lord  Walton's  party,  and  he  was 
seen  at  the  head  of  the  troop  gesticu- 
lating vehemently  to  his  sister  to  keep 
back. 

"  Ride  away,  my  dear,  ride  away,*' 
cried  Hurst,  '<  I  will  go  on ;"  but  at 
that  moment  a  shot  struck  his  charger^ 
and  horse  and  rider  went  down  toge^ 
ther.  Miss  Walton  however  rode 
forward,  seeing  the  good  veoman  strug* 

gling  up ;  and  Arrah  Neil  too  pursued 
er  wav,  reached  the  bridge,  dashed  up 
the  path,  entered  the  road,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  fire,  galloped  on  tillt 
when  within  ten  yards  of  the  carriages,  a 
ball  struck  the  animal  in  the  haunches, 
and  he  reared  violently  with  the  pain. 
She  still  kept  her  seat,  however,  till 
Lord  Walton,  spurring  forward,  seized 
the  bridle  and  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
just  as  the  horse  £u,  and,  struggling 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  rolled  over 
into  the  dyke. 
**  Good  Godf  what  is  \%  T  exclaimed 
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Charles  Walton,  bearing  her  back  be* 
hind  the  waggons.  "  Annie*  Annie* 
ride  away,"  he  shouted  to  his  sister-^ 
*'  if  you  love  me,  ride  away." 

"  There  is  a  path  down  by  the 
bridge — the  river  is  fordable  below," 
exclaimed  Arrah  Neil ;  "  there  are  no 
dykes  beyond  the  stream.  All  is  clear 
on  that  side." 

*'  Look,  look,  Charles,"  cried  Miss 
Walton,  pointing  with  her  hand, 
'<  there  is  a  body  of  cavalry  drawing 
out  from  the  village,  and  some  one 
riding  at  full  speed  towards  our  people 
on  the  hill." 

"  Friends,  on  my  life  1"  cried  Major 
Randal.  "  Now,  fair  aid-de-camp, 
gallop  round  there  to  the  right  and 
keep  out  of  fire.  Tell  your  people  to 
charge  the  Roundheads  in  the  front> 
while  those  from  the  village  take  them 
on  the  fiank*  and  we  do  the  best  we 
can  on  the  right.  What  was  that  you 
said,  pretty  maid]?"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing Arrah  Neil^"  a  path  down 
by  the  bridge  ?  the  stream  fordable  ?" 

*«  Ride  away,  Annie,  ride  away," 
cried  Lord  Walton — "more  to  the 
right,  more  to  the  right." 

'*  We  must  push  forward  the  car- 
riages and  carts,"  said  Major  Randal ; 
"  they  wiU  g^ve  us  some  shelter.  Where 
this  gprl  came  up,  there  can  we  go 
down." 

"  I  saw  the  path  quite  clear/'  said 
one  of  the  men. 

But  without  more  words  the  new 
plan  proposed  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed; the  carts,  drawn  up  two 
abreast,  were  pushed  forward  towards 
the  bridge  by  the  main  strength  of  the 
dismounted  troopers,  for  the  horses 
had  become  unmanageable,  and  the 
traces  had  been  cut ;  and  under  shelter 
of  these  and  of  the  carriages,  which 
formed  a  line  on  the  left,  the  troop 
advanced  in  good  order  to  the  bridge, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
musketeers. 

In  the  meanwhile  Annie  Walton 
took  her  way  back  towards  the  hill, 
beckoning  to  the  yeoman.  Hurst,  who 
had  by  this  time  freed  himself  from 
his  horse;  but  he,  with  that  sort  of 
passive  bravery  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  English  peasant,  continued 
deliberately  to  unbuckle  the  girths  of 
his  saddle*  (about  which  it  appeared 
afterwards  all  his  stock  was  stowed 
away  in  various  bags  and  contrivances,) 
and  mad«  not  the  ilighttst  effbrt  to 


get  out  of  musket  shot  till  he  had  ^t 
the  whole  upon  his  back,  after  which 
he  trudged  away  towards  the  hilli 
only  injured  by  one  ball  which  grazed 
his  arm. 

Losing  no  time  by  the  way,  Miss 
Walton  soon  rejoined  the  party  of 
troopers  at  the  knoll,  and  was  giving 
them  the  order  of  Miyor  Randal,  when 
Barecolt  himself  came  up  at  full  speed, 
exclaiming-. 

"  Great  news,  great  news  I  There 
is  the  Earl  of  Beverley  with  two 
hundred  horse,  ready  to  charge  the 
Roundheads  in  the  fl^k." 

".We  have  Major  Randal's  orders 
to  charge  them  in  front,"  said  thf 
sergeant. 

'*Stay,  stay,"  cried  Barecolt-.-"  wait 
a  minute,  wait  a  minute,  and  then  the 
man  who  does  not  kill  his  five  of  the 
enemy,  should  never  sit  down  with  a 
gentleman  to  dinner  again.  Steady* 
my  men,  steady ;  look  to  your  pistols^ 
have  ready  your  spurs.  As  soon  as 
the  earl  lias  crossed  the  road  I  give 
the  word." 

"See,  see,"  cried  Annie  Walton« 
"they  have  got  down  into  the  meap 
dow — they  are  fording  the  stream- 
see  what  a  fire  the  enemy  are  keeping 
up  upon  them.  Oh,  charge,  charge^ 
for  God*s  sake,  and  help  them  1" 

"  Madame,  I  always  obey  a  lady,** 
said  Barecolt,  with  a  low  bow,  at  the 
same  time  raising  the  blade  of  his 
sword  to  his  lips  and  kissing  it.  "  Sh6 
is  the  best  commanding  officer  in  the 
world.  Now  I  Upon  them — oharffeand 
at  them  I**  and  with  these  words  be  led 
his  little  troop  forward  with  an  air  of 
gallantry  and  determination  which 
went  far  to  justify  the  gasconades  in 
which  he  indulged. 

The  ford  though  somewhat  deep 
was  smooth  and  easy,  but  still  it  ex- 
posed the  troop  of  cavaliers  to  a  ter- 
rible fire  of  musketry  from  the 
bridge ;  and  Annie  Walton,  left  alone 
with  her  women  on  the  hill,  saw  with 
a  sinking  heart  flash  after  flash  run 
along  the  road,  whilst  the  thick  white 
smoke  was  wafted  by  the  wind  over 
her  brother's  party,  rendering  the 
figures  indistinct,  and  concealing  their 
movements  in  some  degree  from  her 
eyes.  A  moment  after,  however,  she 
saw  two  or  three  horsemen  break  out 
of  the  cloud  and  gallop  on  for  several 
hundred  yards  into  the  meadow ;  then 
foUowe4  ft  greater  numbfri  and  she 
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qould  l^eiur  about*  und  calls,  in  the 
midst  of  which  she  thought  she  dis- 
tinguished  her  brother's  voice;  and 
then  she  saw  the  troopers  halt>  and 
form  again  in  line>  while  Barecolt  with 
bis  little  party  bore  steadily  on  at  a 
quick  pace  somewhat  to  the  right ;  and 
a  much  larger  body  of  cavalry^  which 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  circuit  from 
the  village  behind  some  hedgerows 
that  skirted  the  edge  of  the  plain, 
appeared  advancing  rapidly  on  the  left 
of  the  musketeers,  and  occupying  the 
whole  space  between  the  wood  and  the 
high  road. 

There  was  now  a  momentary  pause, 
the  firiog  ceased,  the  troop  of  Lord 
Walton  and  Major  Randal  remained 
still,  the  smoke  cleared  in  some  degree 
away,  and  Annie  asked  herself^  **  what 
next  I" 

The  moment,  however,  that  Bare- 
oolt  came  upon  a  line  with  the  rest, 
the  shrill  blast  of  a  trumpet  was  heard 
from  the  two  larger  bodies  of  horse ; 
all  were  again  in  movement ;  and,  gal- 
loping forward  towards  the  point  oc- 
cupied by  the  musketeers,  the  three 
parties  of  royalists  charged  headlong 
down  upon  them,  while  once  more  the 
bright  flash  of  the  firearms  ran  along 
the  line  of  the  road,  and  the  cloud  of 
smoke  again  rolled  over  the  com- 
batants. 

It  was  no  longer  to  be  repulsed  that 
the  cavaliers  now  charged.  For  full 
ten  minutes  the  eyes  of  the  watchers 
on  the  hill  could  perceive  nothing  but 
one  struggling  and  confused  mass  in 
the  midst  of  the  dim  white  cloud 
with  the  frequent  flashes  of  the  guns, 
and  every  now  and  then  a  party  of  two 
or  three  becoming  more  apparent,  and 
then  plunging  again  into  the  midst  of 
the  melee.  At  the  same  time  the  fre- 
quent reports  of  the  musketry  and  the 
long-continued  blasts  of  the  trumpet, 
mingled  with  shouts  and  cries,  were 
borne  by  the  wind  to  the  ear,  showing 
that  the  fight  was  continued  with  des- 
perate determination  on  each  side ;  and 
Annie  Walton  could  restrain  her 
anxiety  no  longer,  but  moved  slowly 
forward  towards  the  scene  of  combat. 

Before  she  had  advanced  many 
yards,  a  horse  without  a  rider  rushed 
across  the  road,  and  galloped  over  the 
meadows  towards  her — ^paused,  turned 
round,  and,  with  elevated  head  and  ex- 
panded nostrils,  gazed  towards  the 
|4ao9  frpm  which  A9  came— then  with 


a  wild  neigh  broke  aw^y  agaiQi'  and 
rushed  across  the  plain,  ua  another 
instant  three  or  four  men  on  foot,  with 
muskets  in  their  hands,  were  seei^ 
running  at  full  speed,  and  Miss 
Walton  checked  her  horse,  fearing  that 
they  might  come  near  her ;  but  they 
made  direct  for  one  of  the  ditches  we 
have  mentioned,  and  jumping  in, 
seemed  to  crouch  down  for  conceals 
ment. 

**  They  have  won  the  day,"  cried 
Annie  Walton,  and  turning  to  her 
women,  who  had  followed  somewhat 
slowly,  she  repeated — ''  The  cavaliers 
have  won  the  day — God  grant  it  may 
be  without  great  loss;"  and  at  the 
thought  of  what  might  be  her  bro- 
ther's fate  in  that  fierce  fight,  her 
heart  sunk  with  that  dread  which  we 
all  feel  when  the  veil  which  always^ 
hangs  more  or  less  over  the  future  is 
brought  nearer  to  our  &^e&f  so  as  to 
render  our  contemplation  even  of-  the 
present  dim  and  indistinct. 

A  larger  party  of  foot,  consisting  of 
perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  men,  was 
then  seen  hurrying  along  the  road; 
but  close  upon  them  came  a  body  of 
cavalry,  and  in  a  moment  they  wera 
dispersed  and  flying  over  the  pWn 
Almost  at  the  same  time  the  heavy 
mass  of  horse  and  infantry  which  had 
so  long  remained  mingled  together 
near  the  bridge,  seemed  to  explode 
like  a  shell,  parties  of  foot  and  horse- 
men scattering  here  and  there  in  every 
direction ;  and  the  terrible  scene  of  a 
rout  and  pursuit  now  took  place — ^the 
musketeers  in  general  casting  down 
their  arms  and  flying,  while  the  cava- 
liers followed  them  here  and  there  over 
the  plain,  and  put  them  to  the  sword 
on  the  least  snow  of  resistance.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  disarray  and  con- 
fusion a  group  of  some  twenty  or 
thirty  horsemen  were  seen  gathered 
round  a  small  flag  upon  the  hignest  part 
of  the  road  near  the  bridge ;  and  after 
a  brief  pause,  during  which  they  re- 
mained perfectly  still  and  motionless,  tha 
loud  and  peculiar  trumpet  call — known 
in  those  days  as  the  recall  to  the  stan* 
dard — came  shrill  but  musical  upon  the 
air ;  and  the  next  instant  four  or  five 
horsemen  separated  themselves  from 
the  party,  and  rode  up  at  an  easy  can- 
ter towards  the  wooded  knoll. 

Annie  Walton  gazed  eagerly,  and, 
recognising  her  brother's  form  after 
one  mox^ent  of  brief  an^uety,  rode  od 
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to  meet  him  with  her  heart  at  ease. 
Lord  Walton  pushed  forward  his  horse 
before  the  rest,  and  wheeling  it  by  her 
8ide>  pressed  her  hand  in  lus^  mur* 
moringy  *'  Mj  dearest  Annie»  my  sweet 
sister^  yon  have  been  sadlj  terrified,  I 
fear,  but  yet  you  have  showed  yourself 
a  soldier's  child.** 

''Oh,  Charles,  Charles,  you  are 
wounded,"  cried  Annie,  looking  in  his 
face,  which  was  bleeding,  and  at  a 
gory  scarf  which  was  round  his  left 
arm. 

''Nothing,  nothing,"  replied  her 
brother.  "  Men  will  have  scratches 
when  they  fight  with  wild  beasts, 
Annie;  and  these  Roundheads  have 
showed  themselves  as  fierce  and  in- 
tractable. They  fought  gallantly,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  owned,  and  have  made 
us  pay  dearly  for  our  success." 

"  I  fear  so,  indeed,  Charles,"  cried 
Miss  Walton.  "  I  am  sure  it  must  be 
so.  But  poor  Arrah  Neil — is  she 
safe?" 

"  Oh  yes,  thank  Grod,"  replied  Lord 
Walton.  "  I  sent  just  now  to  the 
coach  in  which  I  had  placed  her,  to 
make  sure  she  was  uninjured.  I  must 
not  blame  her  rashness,  my  Annie, 
nor  yours  either,  for  it  has  been  the 
means  of  saving  us ;  but  it  was  a  ter- 
rible risk,  my  dear  girl,  and  your 
escape  is  a  miracle." 

"  And  good  Major  Randal?"  asked 
Annie,  wuling  to  change  the  subject. 

"  He  is  safe  too,"  replied  Lord  Wal- 
ton, "  and  without  a  scratch,  though 
never  man  exposed  himself  more.  But 
here  comes  another  friend  whom  you 
will  be  glad  to  see,  and  to  whom  we 
owe  all  our  success." 

"  Oh,  Sir  Francis  Clare,"  exclaimed 
Bfiss  Walton,  with  a  glow  of  pleasure 
rising  in  her  cheek,  "I  am  most  happy 
to  see  you." 

"  Nay,  not  Sir  Francis  Clare  either," 
cried  her  brother, "  but  my  oldest  and 
truest  friend,  the  Earl  of  Beverley.*' 

"  Nay,"  said  Annie,  with  a  smile, 
^  this  is  not  fair  of  yon,  my  lord,  to 

r've  me  a  false  name  the  other  day. 
half  intend  to  punish  you  by  treat- 
ing you  as  a  stranger  still.  Had  you 
told  me  it  was  Lord  Beverley,  I  should 
not  have  said  that  I  never  heard  my 
brother  mention  you,  for  I  can  assure 
you,  in  former  days  his  letters  were 
full  of  no  one  else.  However,  there 
is  my  hand — I  forgive  you,  trusting 
with  all  a  woman's  foolish  confidence 


that  ^ou  had  some  good  reason  for 
cheating  me.'* 

"  I  will  never  cheat  you  more,  dear 
lady,"  replied  Lord  Beverley,  tak- 
ing  her  hand  and  raising  it  to  his 
lips;  '<but  in  such  times  as  theset 
it  is  sometimes  needful  to  seem  not 
what  we  are,  and  these  nonu  de  guerre 
when  once  assumed  should  be  kept  up 
to  every  one.  I  had  to  ride  near  two 
hundred  miles  across  a  disturbed  coun- 
try where  the  name  of  Francis  Clare 
might  pass  unquestioned,  when  that  of 
Beverley  might  have  soon  found  me  a 
lodging  in  the  tower.  Walton  said  it 
was  a  rash  act  of  mine  to  risk  such  an 
expedition  at  all,  but  I  have  just  heard 
from  him  that  I  am  not  the  only  rash 
person  where  there  is  a  good  cause 
and  a  great  object  to  be  gained." 

"  Nay,  will  you  scold  roe  too  ?" 
rejoined  Miss  Walton,  laughing;  "if 
so  I  will  hold  no  further  conversation 
with  you.  Yet,  my  good  lord,  to  say 
truth,  I  take  less  blame  to  myself  for 
what  I  did,  than  for  not  doing  it  at 
once.  To  see  the  poor  girl,  Arrah 
Neil,  willing  to  risk  her  life  to  serve 
my  brother  shamed  me,  to  think  that 
she  should  encounter  danger  alone." 

"  But  you  might  have  sent  one  of 
the  men,  dear  Annie,"  said  Lord 
Walton:  "it  was  a  soldier's,  not  a 
lady's,  task  to  carry  such  intelligence." 

"  But  they  would  not  go,"  replied 
Annie  Walton ;  and  as  they  rode  back 
towards  the  high  road,  she  explained 
to  her  brother  and  his  friend  the  cir* 
cumstances  under  which  she  had  acted. 

For  a  minute  or  two  the  conversa- 
tion was  as  gay  and  cheerful  as  a  great 
success  just  obtained,  a  great  deliver- 
ance just  achieved,  could  render  it. 
Lord  Beverley  explained  to  his  fair 
companion,  that  having  learned  that 
morning  on  entering  the  neighbouring 
village  with  a  body  of  two  hundred 
horse,  which  he  had  raised  for  the 
service  of  the  king,  that  a  regiment  of 
parliamentary  musketeers  were  lying 
concealed  at  the  back  of  the  wood,  and 
supposing  that  their  ambush  was  di- 
rected against  himself,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  the  place,  and 
defend  it,  should  need  be,  against 
them ;  but  that  when  he  found  the  pas- 
sage of  Lord  Walton's  troop  was 
opposed,  and  his  friend  in  danger,  he 
had  instantly  called  his  men  to  the 
saddle,  and  advanced  to  support  him. 
Lord  Walton,  too,  related  many  of 
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those  actions  which  in  such  scenes  of 
strife  are  always  crowded  into  the 
space  of  a  few  minutes;  and  much 
praise  did  he  bestow  upon  the  gallant 
determination  of  Major  Randal  and 
his  troop^  and  also  upon  the  steadiness 
and  courage  displayed  by  his  own 
tenantry  and  adherents.  Captun  Bare« 
colt  himself  had  his  full  share  of  com- 
mendation. 

**l  had  thoug^ht,"  said  Charles 
Walton,  **  from  his  ridiculous  brava- 
does during  the  last  two  days,  that  the 
man  must  be  at  least  a  coward,  al- 
though Randal  is  not  one  to  suffer 
such  an  animal  near  him :  but  it  proved 
quite  the  contrary;  and  I  saw  his 
long  body  constantly  in  the  thick  of 
the  melee,  and  his  heavy  sword  cutting 
right  and  left  at  the  steel  caps  of  the 
musketeers  over  the  very  muzzles  of 
their  guns." 

As  they  approached  nearer  to  the 
scene  of  conflict,  however,  the  sights 
which  Miss  Walton  witnessed — the 
dead,  the  dying,  the  wounded,  the 
road  stained  with  deep  pools  of  blood, 
and  the  sounds  that  met  her  ear — the 
groan  of  anguish,  the  sad  complaint, 
the  cry  for  water  and  for  help — blotted 
out  all  memory  of  their  success ;  and 
with  a  shuddering  frame  and  a  sad 
heart  she  followed  her  brother  to  the 
spot  where  Migor  Randal  was  sitting 
by  his  cornet,  on  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge,  receiving  accounts  from  the 
different  troopers  as  they  came  in  of 
the  prisoners  taken  from  the  enemy, 
and  the  killed  and  wounded  on  their 
own  part,  while  ever  and  anon  a 
mounted  trumpeter  by  his  side  blew  a 
loud,  long  blast  to  call  the  parties 
from  the  pursuit. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Walton,"  cried  the  old 
officer,  starting  up  and  addressing  her 
in  his  usual  bluff  tone,  <'  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  safe  and  well.  I  will  never 
say  ^that  women  are  of  no  use  any 
more ;  for  by  my  faith,  you*aud  that 
other  girl  got  us  out  of  a  pretty  pre- 
dicament. I  was  blind  enough  or 
stupid  enough,  and  so  were  all  the 
rest,  not  to  mark  the  little  path,  for 
we  passed  it  in  charging  up  to  the 
bridge,  and  if  we  had  we  should  not 
have  known  that  the  stream  was  ford- 


able  below.  However,  get  yon  into 
the  carriage  again,  and  shut  your  eyes 
or  draw  the  curtains,  for  I  see  you 
look  white  and  sickish,  and  these  sights 
are  not  fit  for  women.  The  men  will 
have  soon  pulled  down  that  barricade* 
and  then  you  can  go  on,  while  we  get 
up  the  wounded  and  follow.  We  must 
do  ten  miles  more  to-night." 

**  I  should  prefer  to  ride,"  replied 
Miss  Walton;  ''you  had  better  put 
the  wounded  people  in  the  carriages.*' 

"  True,  true — well  bethought,"  an- 
swered the  old  soldier.  "  You  are  a 
good  girl  after  all." 

Lord  Walton  smiled  at  the  some- 
what ambiguous  compliment  to  his 
sister ;  but  as  no  time  was  to  be  lost* 
he  left  her  under  the  care  of  Lord 
Beverlev,  and  proceeded  to  give  orders* 
and  make  those  arrangements  which 
the  circumstances  required*  The  bar- 
ricade, which  had  been  constructed 
hastily  of  felled  trees,  stone,  and  turf^ 
was  speedily  removed,  and  the  fore- 
most of  the  carriages  was  being 
brought  forward  to  receive  some  of 
the  severely  wounded,  who  were  lying 
about  withm  the  very  narrow  circle  to 
which  the  strife  had  been  confined,  when 
Lord  Walton's  servant,  Langan,  rode 
up,  exclaiming — "  My  lord,  my  lord, 
the  prisoners  have  made  their  escape." 

"  What  prisoners?"  demanded  Lord 
Walton,  forgetting  those  he  had 
brought  from  Bishop's  Merton. 

''  Why  that  Roundhead  rascal  and 
canting  hypocrite.  Dry  of  Longsoaken* 
with  Thistleton,  and  the  rest." 

"  No,"  rejoined  Roffer  Hartup,  who 
was  standing  near,  with  a  severe  wound 
in  his  sho^der,  "  I  shot  Thistleton 
through  the  head  after  the  first  charge* 
He  had  picked  up  a  sword,  I  don't 
know  how,  and  got  out  of  the  car- 
riage, and  was  just  making  a  plunge  at 
Jackson,  the  forester,  when  I  blew  his 
brains  out  with  my  pistol;  you  will 
find  him  lying  behind  the  waggons. 
Of  the  rest  I  know  nothing." 

"  They  are  all  gone,"  answered 
Langan. 

"  And  Arrah  Neil?"  exclaimed  Lord 
Walton,  advancing  towards  the  car- 
riages. But  Arrah  Neil  was  not 
there. 
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Inquibics  were  made  on  every  side 
but  in  vain.  No  one  had  seen  the  poor 
girl  since  she  had  been  placed  in  the 
coach  by  Lord  Walton ;  and  indeed^  in 
the  haste  and  confusion  of  the  strife 
which  had  ensued  after  the  troop  had 
forded  the  river  and  attacked  the 
enemy  in  fronts  no  one  had  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  what  had  taken 
place  amongst  the  carriages,  except 
two  wounded  men  who  had  been  left 
behind  upon  the  road — one  of  whom 
had  died  before  the  struggle  was  over, 
and  the  other  had  crept  for  security 
under  one  of  the  waggons  which  hid 
every  thing  that  was  passing  from  his 
siffht.  The  agitation  and  alarm  of 
Miss  Walton  and  her  brother,  seemed 
somewhat  beyond  measure  in  the  eyes 
of  good  Major  Randal,  who  was  anxious 
to  hasten  forward  with  all  speed.  He 
waited  somewhat  impatiently  while 
parties  were  sent  here  and  there  over 
the  plain  to  seek  for  the  poor  girl  who 
had  disappeared,  but  at  length  he 
broke  forth  in  a  sharp  tone  exclaiming, 
"  We  cannot  wait  here  till  night,  my 
lord,  lookinff  for  this  lost  sheep :  we 
have  got  all  the  wounded  men  into 
the  coaches  and  on  the  waggons,  and 
on  my  life,  we  must  be  marching; 
we  have  prisoners  enough  to  embarrass 
us  sadly  if  we  were  attacked,  and  who 
Can  tell  that  we  may  not  meet  with 
another  party  of  these  worthies." 

''I  think  not,**  said  the  Earl  of 
Beverley,  who  had  shown  agooddeal  of 
interest  in  the  event  which  seemed  to 
move  his  friend  so  much.  *'  I  have 
heard  of  no  other  Roundheads  than 
these  in  this  neighbourhood ;  but  if  you 
will  march  on,  Walton,  and  take  one 
half  of  my  troop  with  you,  1  will  re- 
main  behind  with  the  rest,  for  they 
are  fresher  than  your  men,  and  we  can 
overtake  you  after  we  have  done  all 
that  is  possible  to  discover  this  poor 
girl." 

"No,"  answered  Lord  Walton,  "I 
will  not  leave  her  behind,  Francis,  as 
long  as  there  is  a  chance.  You  had 
better  march  on,  major;  I  will  stay  with 
my  own  people,  and  follow  you  to 
Henley.  Annie,  you  had  better  go 
on:  your  staying,  my  dear  sister, 
would  but  embarrass  me.  Lord  Be- 
verley will  give  you  the  advantage  of 


his  escort,  and  I  will  overtake  you  be- 
fore night.** 

It  was  accordingly  arranged  as  he 
proposed ;  and  to  say  the  truth.  Lord 
Beverley  was  by  no  means  displeased 
with  the  task  of  protecting  his 
friend's  sister  on  the  way.  In  the 
course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
whole  troop  was  put  in  motion ;  and 
Annie  Walton,  though  somewhat  un- 
willing to  leave  her  brother  behind, 
followed  on  horseback  with  the  earl 
by  her  side,  and  some  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen horse  bringine  up  the  rear  at  a 
short  distance  behlna.  She  was  sad  and 
desponding  with  all  the  events  which 
had  taken  place  ;  for  the  first  joy  of 
success  and  deliverance  had  by  this 
time  passed  away,  and  the  impres- 
sion tnat  remained  was  of  that  dark 
and  gloomy  character,  which  her  first 
entrance  upon  scenes  of  strife,  blood- 
shed, and  danger,  might  naturally  pro- 
duce upon  a  gentle  and  kindly  heart, 
however  firm  might  be  the  mind,  how* 
ever  strone  the  resolution.  Her  com- 
panion well  understood  the  feelings  of 
a  girl  nurtured  with  tenderness  and 
luxury,  accustomed  alone  to  deal  with 
the  peaceful  and  the  graceful  things  of 
life,  when  suddenly  forced  to  witness 
and  take  part  in  the  fierce  and  tur- 
bulent acts  of  civil  war,  to  follow 
marching  men,  and  be  a  spectator  of 
battle  and  slaughter.  He  knew  right  well 
that  no  gay  and  lively  subject  would 
be  pleasant  to  her  ear  at  such  amoment, 
though  the  soldier  himself  might  habi- 
tually cast  off  all  memory  of  the  strife 
the  instant  it  was  over,  and  give  way 
to  joy  and  triamph  in  the  hour  of  suc- 
cess. The  cavalier  shaped  his  con- 
versation accordingly,  and  in  a  grave 
though  not  sad  tone,  spoke  of  deeper 
and  more  solemn  things  than  had 
formed  the  matter  of  their  discourse 
when  last  they  met.  Nevertheless, 
seeking  to  win  her  from  her  gloom, 
there  came  from  time  to  time,  across  the 
course  of  all  he  said,  fiashes  of  bright 
and  brilliant  eloquence,  rich  and  imagi- 
native illustrations,  sparkling  and  al- 
most gay  allusions  to  other  things  and 
times  and  scenes,  which  without  pro- 
ducing the  discord,  which  any  thing 
like  merriment  would  have  occasioned 
to  her  ear,  stole  her  thoughts  away 
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from  sadder  subjects  of  contempla- 
tioDy  and,  calling  the  blessed  power 
of  fancy  to  her  aid,  enabled  her  to  bear 
up  under  the  first  weight  of  the  dark 
present.  To  Annie  Walton  there 
was  an  extraordinary  charm  in  the 
conTcrsation  of  the  cavalier — it  was 
like  the  current  of  a  stream  flowing 
on  between  deep  and  shady  banks,  pro- 
found, yet  rapid  and  various,  while 
ever  and  anon  the  sunshine  broke  upon 
it  through  the  trees,  and  lighted  it  up 
for  a  space  in  all  the  sparkling  lustre 
of  the  day.  At  first  her  replies  were 
brief  and  few,  but  gradually,  she  took 
a  greater  part  in  the  disconrse,  an- 
swered at  large,  gave  him  her  own 
thoughts  in  return  for  his,  inquired 
as  well  as  listened,  and  was  won  often 
to  a  smile.  Thus  they  rode  on  for  about 
two  hours,  the  cavalier  gaining  more 
and  more  upon  her,  and  to  speak  the 
truth,  the  high  qualities  of  her  heart 
and  mind,  winning  from  him  as  much 
admiration  as  her  beauty  and  her 
grace  commanded  at  the  first  sight. 

Their  progress  as  before  was  very 
slow,  and  once  they  had  to  pause  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  the 
baggage  of  Lord  Beverley's  troop  was 
brought  forth  from  the  village  where 
he  had  left  it,  and  added  to  that  of  the 
other  party.  At  length,  however,  they 
came  in  sight  of  a  small  town  lying  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  with  higher  up  upon 
the  rignt  a  detached  house  and  some 
tall  trees  about  it,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  park  or  very  large  meadow, 
surrounded  b^  ancient  brick  walls. 

At  this  pomt  of  their  march  Major 
Randal  rode  back  and  spoke  a  few 
words  to  the  earl,  who  replied — 
*'  Exactly  as  you  like,  major — I  am 
under  your  command." 

"  Nay,  my  lord,"  replied  the  old 
officer,  '*  I  am  under  yours,  you  hold 
a  higher  commission." 

"  But  with  less  experience,  my  good 
friend,"  answered  the  cavalier ;  ''at  all 
events.  Major  Randal,  I  will  act  by 
your  advice,  if  you  think  we  can  reach 
Henley  well,  if  not  we  will  halt  here." 

"  We  might  if  it  were  not  for  this 
lumbering  baggage,*'  answered  the 
old  soldier.  "I  cannot  think  what  has 
made  Lord  Walton,  who  knows  well 
what  service  is,  cumber  us  with  such 
stuff  as  this.  A  trooper  should  never 
have  any  baggage  but  his  arms,  a 
dozen  crowns,  and  a  clean  shirt." 

'<  You  must  not  grumble,  my  good 


friend,"  replied  the  earl,  dropping  his 
voice.  "If  I  understand  Charles  Walton 
rightly,  there  is  that  in  those  waggons 
which  will  be  more  serviceable  to  the 
king  than  all  our  broadswords." 

"Ah  I  ah  1  I  understand,"  said 
Major  Randal.  "  If  that  be  so  we  must 
take  care  of  it|  otherwise  I  think  I 
should  be  inclined  to  pitch  the  whole 
into  the  first  river.  Well  then,  my 
lord,  we  will  stop  here,  and  as  that  is 
your  house  I  believe,  you  may  sleep  in 
your  own  sheets  for  one  night.  We 
will  quarter  the  men  in  the  village, 
and  I  will  send  out  to  see  that  the  road 
is  clear  for  our  march  to-morrow." 

"  I  shall  expect  you  to  supper  how- 
ever, major,"  said  the  earl ;  "although 
I  cannot  tell  whether  there  is  any  meat 
in  the  house,  yet  I  know  there  is  good 
old  wine  in  the  cellar,  unless  the  Round- 
heads have  got  into  it  since  I  waa 
there." 

"  If  they  have,  you  will  not  find  a 
bottle,"  replied  Randal;  "for  not- 
withstanding all  their  hypocrisy,  they 
drink  as  deep  as  cavaliers,  the  only 
difference  is,  that  they  cant  where  the 
others  swagger.  But  as  for  your  wine, 
my  lord,  you  must  drink  it  yourself 
for  me.  I  am  an  old  campaigner,  and 
my  saloon  is  the  parlour  of  the  ale- 
house— I  am  more  at  home  there,  than 
amongst  gilt  chairs  and  sideboards  of 
plate." 

"  Good  faith,  you  will  find  little  of 
that  in  my  house,"  replied  the  earl ; 
"  so  come  if  you  will :  but  in  the  mean 
time  I  will  guide  this  fair  lady  up> 
and  take  some  of  the  men  with  me  to 
guard  the  house ;  for  there  is  but  a 
young  girl  and  an  old  butler  of  seventy, 
who  recollects  Queen  Elizabeth,  left 
to  take  care  of  it.  All  the  rest  of  my 
people  are  in  the  saddle." 

"  That's  where  they  should  be,  my 
lord,"  replied  Randal.  "  I  will  make 
your  cornet  quarter  the  men,  as  the 
place  is  yours,  and  will  see  you  before 
I  sleep  to  plan  our  arrangements  fof 
to-morrow." 

Thus  saying,  he  rode  on  again ;  and 
after  having  given  a  few  orders  to  his 
officers  for  the  disposal  of  the  force 
in  the  village,  the  guarding  of  the 
house,  and  the  sending  back  of  a  small 
detachment  to  meet  Lord  Walton, 
the  Earl  of  Beverley  rode  up  with  his 
fair  companion  and  her  women,  by  a 
narrow  wood-covered  lane,  to  the 
house  upon  the  hill.     The  building 
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was  not  very  large^  being  one  of  the 
old  forttfied  houses  which  were  com- 
mon in  England  in  that  time,  and 
many  of  which  during  the  civil  wars 
stood  regular  siege  by  the  parlia- 
inentai7  forces.  Strong  towers  and 
buttresses,  heavy  wall!*,  narrow  win- 
dows, and  one  or  two  irregular  out- 
works, gave  it  a  peculiar  character, 
which  is  only  to  be  met  with  now  in 
some  of  the  old  mansions  which  have 
come  down  to  these  times,  falling 
rapidly  into  decay,  and  generally  ap- 
plied to  viler  uses.  As  was  then  cus- 
tomary, and^as  was  the  case  at  Bishop's 
Merton,  a  wide  terrace  spread  before 
the  house,  upon  which  the  earl  and 
his  companions  drew  in  their  horses  ; 
and,  before  she  dismounted.  Miss 
Walton  turned  to  gaze  over  the  view, 
while  the  cavalier  sprang  to  the 
ground,  and,  casting  his  rein  to  one  of 
the  troopers  who  had  followed  him, 
approached  to  aid  her. 

"  The  prospect  is  not  so  wide  as  at 
Bishop's  Merton,  fur  lady,"  said  he  ; 
"  but  there  is  one  object  in  it  which  vnll 
be  as  pleasant  to  your  eye  as  any  you 
could  see  at  home.  There  comes 
your  brother." 

''  I  see  a  party  of  horse,**  said  Annie 
Walton,  "  by  the  wood  under  the  hill, 
but  I  cannot  distinguish  any  of  the 
figures.*' 

"  Oh  it  is  he,  it  is  he  1"  cried  her 
companion ;  **  but  I  see  no  woman 
amongst  them.** 

"  AlasT  said  Annie  Walton,  "what 
can  have  become  of  that  poor  girl.'* 

''It  is  strange,  indeed,"  said  the 
cavalier ;  **  but  yet.  Miss  Walton,  ehe 
may  have  been  alarmed,  and  fled  while 
the  fight  was  going  on.  If  any  injury 
had  happened  to  her,  had  she  been 
wounded  or  killed  by  a  chance  shot, 
she  must  have  been  found  by  this 
time." 

''  Oh,  no  ;  fear  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,"  replied  Miss  Walton  ;  **  she 
went  throuffh  the  midst  of  the  fire  to 
tell  my  broUier  of  the  path." 

"  Why  he  said  it  was  yourself,"  re- 
joined Lord  Beverley. 

"We  both  went,"  replied  Annie 
Walton :  "  but  she  seemed  to  have  no 
fear,  and  I  confess  my  heart  beat  like 
a  very  coward's." 

"  It  is  indeed  strange,"  said  the 
earl ;  "  but  yet,  perhaps,  your  brother 
may  have  tidings.  Let  me  assist  you 
to  alight."     And  lifting  her  gently 


from  the  horse,  he  led  her  into  the 
wide  ancient  hall,  at  the  door  of  which 
stood  the  old  butler,  with  his  head 
shaking  with  age,  but  a  glad  look 
upon  his  countenance  to  see  his  lord 
once  more  returned. 

From  the  hall,  which  felt  chilly  and 
damp,  as  if  the  door  of  the  house  had 
seldom  been  opened  to  the  sunshine 
and  free  lur,  the  earl  conducted  his 
companion  up  a  flight  of  stone  steps, 
and  through  some  wide  unfurnished 
corridors,  to  a  part  of  the  house  which 
presented  a  more  cheerful  and  habitm- 
ble  appearance,  giving  a  glance  from 
time  to  time  at  the  countenance  of 
Miss  Walton,  as  if  to  see  what  effect 
the  desolate  aspect  of  the  place  would 
have  upon  her.  Absorbed  in  other 
contemplations,  however,  she  took  no 
notice,  and  at  length  the  cavalier 
called  her  attention  to  it  himself,  say- 
ing, with  a  faint  and  somewhat  sad 
smile — 

"  You  see.  Miss  Walton,  what  effect 
neglect  can  have.  During  my  long  ab- 
sence from  England  every  thing  has 
fallen  into  decay — more  indeed  in  this 
house  than  in  my  dwelling  in  the 
north ;  but  yet  I  reproach  myself  for 
having  given  way  to  the  very  mingled 
feelings  that  kept  me  from  residing  in 
my  own  land,  and  amongst  my  own 
people.  It  is  not  indeed  the  ruin  and 
desolation  that  falls  upon  one's  pro- 
perty which  a  man  ought  to  mind 
under  such  circumstances ;  but  when 
a  wealthy  family  dwells  in  the  midst 
of  its  own  tenantry,  they  build  up  a 
better  mansion  than  any  that  is  ridsed 
with  hands,  a  nobler  home  than  the 
lordly  castle  or  the  splendid  palace. 
I  mean  that  which  is  founded  in  the 
love  and  affections  of  friends  and  de- 
pendants, ornamented  with  kindly  feel- 
ings and  mutual  benefits,  obligations, 
gratitude,  and  esteem.  And  this  is 
the  house  which  falls  into  more  horri- 
ble decay  during  a  long  absence,  than 
any  of  these  things  of  brick  or  stone." 

"  I  fear  indeed  it  is  so,"  said  Miss 
Walton,  walking  on  beside  him  into  a 
large  and  handsome  room,  not  only 
well  ftxrnished,  but  presenting  some 
most  beautiful  pictures  of  the  Italian 
school  hanging  upon  the  walls,  while 
objects  of  virtu  and  instruments  of 
music  lay  scattered  over  numerous 
tables,  many  of  which  were  in  them* 
selves  excessively  costly.  "But  it  seems 
to  me,  my  lord,  that  in  some  respects 
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your  house  and  joorself  are  rery 
much  alike,  though  perhaps  it  is  hold 
of  me  to  say  so ;  but  now  that  I  know 
who  you  really  are,  I  feel  as  much  in- 
clined to  regard  you  as  an  old  friend 
as  yon  did  towards  me  when  first  we 
met." 

**  Thanks,  thanks,  sweet  lady,"  an- 
swered the  earl.  "  Oh  I  regard  me 
ever  so.  But  if  you  mean  that  in  my 
house  and  in  myself  there  are  desolate 
and  ruined  corners,  you  are  mistaken. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  have  either 
some  real  and  deep  grief  overshadowing 
the  heart  for  ever,  or  one  of  those 
who  nourish  a  sentimental  sorrow  for 
nothing  at  all.  There  may  be  things 
in  my  own  life  that  I  regret — I  may 
have  lost  dear  friends  and  relations 
whom  I  mourn ;  but  as  the  common 
course  of  events  runs  in  this  world,  my 
life  has  been  a  very  happy  one,  che- 
quered indeed  only  by  a  great  injury 
inflicted  on  my  family  by  the  king 
whom  now  I  serve,  which  made  me 
resolve  like  a  foolish  boy,  as  I  then 
was,  never  to  set  my  foot  in  my  native 
land  while  he  remained  in  power. 
When  I  found  that  he  was  fallen,  dis« 
possessed,  and  in  need,  I  came  back 
in  haste  to  serve  him  with  that  loyalty 
which  I  trust  will  long  be  the  distinc- 
tion of  a  British  gentleman.** 

"  I  did  not  exactly  mean  what  you 
think,*'  replied  Miss  Walton ;  "  I 
merely  wished  to  remark  that  you 
seem  sometimes  as  gay  and  cheerful  as 
this  room  in  which  we  now  are,  some- 
times as  sad  and  gloomy  as  the  hall 
through  which  we  lately  passed." 
She  coloured  a  little  as  she  spoke, 
from  an  indefinite  consciousness  that 
the  woman  who  remarks  so  closely 
the  demeanour  of  a  young  and  hand- 
some man,  may  be  well  suspected  of 
taking  a  deeper  interest  in  him  than 
she  wished  to  believe  she  did  in  her 
companion. 

The  cavalier  replied  at  once,  how- 
ever, without  remarking  the  blush — 

"  It  must  be  so  ever.  Miss  Walton, 
with  those  who  feel  and  think.  Is  it 
not  so  with  yourself?  The  spirit  that 
God  gives  us  is  made  for  happiness, 
full  of  high  aspirations,  and  br^ht  ca- 
pabilities of  enjoyment;  but  it  is 
placed  in  a  world  of  trial  and  of  diffi- 
culty, prisoned  in  a  corporeal  frame 
that  checks  and  limits  its  exertions* 
chained  down  by  cares  and  circum- 
stances that  burden  its  free  energies. 


Whenever  the  load  .is  not  felt,  when- 
ever the  walls  of  the  dungeon  are  not 
seen,  the  captive  gladly  casts  off  the 
remembrance  that  such  things  exist, 
and  rejoices  in  their  absence.  But 
ever  and  anon  they  present  themselves 
to  his  eyes,  or  press  upon  his  limbs, 
and  he  mourns  under  the  weight  that 
he  cannot  wholly  cast  off.  But  here 
comes  your  brother ;  and  I  will  only 
add  that  you  shall  see  me  sad  no  more, 
if  you  will  bargain. with  me  that  you 
will  be  cheerful  too." 

In  a  few  minutes  Lord  Walton 
himself  entered  the  room;  but  his 
countenance  bespoke  no  good  tidings 
of  her  he  had  been  in  search  of.  He 
had  been  able  indeed  to  gain  no  infor- 
mation whatever,  though  he  left  no 
effort  unmade ;  and  he  was  evidently 
deeply  mortified  and  grieved,  so  that 
the  next  two  hours  passed  in  sadness 
upon  all  parts.  While  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  made  for  lodging 
the  party  in  the  house  for  the  night, 
some  occupation  of  a  less  sad  cha- 
racter than  the  loss  of  poor  Arrah 
Neil,  was  g^ven  to  the  thoughts  of  Miss 
Walton  by  all  the  little  inconveniences 
and  difficulties  attendant  upon  the 
sudden  arrival  of  a  large  party  in  a 
mansion  unprepared  for  their  recep- 
tion. Though  accustomed  through 
life  to  every  sort  of  comfort,  Annie 
Walton  was  not  one  to  make  much  of 
trifles;  and  she  was  amused  rather 
than  otherwise  at  all  the  small  annoy- 
ances, and  at  the  dismay  and  embar- 
rassment of  her  maids.  When  she 
returned  from  the  rooms  which  had 
been  assigned  to  her  and  her  fe- 
male companions,  to  that  which 
was  called  in  the  house  the  picture- 
room,  she  found  her  brother  convers- 
ing in  the  window  with  his  friend, 
with  a  bright  and  cheerfnl  counte- 
nance which  surprised  her.  The  change 
was  explained  in  a  moment,  however, 
by  Charles  Walton  holding  out  a  dirty 
strip  of  paper  to  her,  and  saying — 

**  Here  is  news  of  our  poor  Arrah, 
Annie.  She  is  safe,  although  I  can- 
not tell  where." 

Annie  took  the  scrap  of  paper,  and 
read,  merely  observing  as  she  did  so— 

"  This  is  not  Arrah*s  hand :  she 
writes  beautifully." 

The  note  ran  as  follows : — 

<«  Mt  Lo&DE~This  is  to  tell  you,  as  I 
beer  that  yoa  hAve  been  a  running 
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ftfUr  pr^ttT  Arrah  N«il  til  the  even- 
ing>  iDAt  sae  is  saif  in  this  place,  and 
as  well  as  may  be.  I  can*t  come  just 
at  present*  for  reasons  ;  but  I  will  be 
over  with  you  by  cock-crow  to-mor- 
row morningi  ana  either  bring  her,  if 
1  can,  or  take  you  to  her. — I  subscribe 
myself,  my  lorde,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant to  command, 

"  John  Huest." 

"  Francis  here,"  said  Lord  Walton^ 
when  his  sister  had  done  reading, 
*'  has  been  laughing  at  me  for  the  re- 
putation which  I  have  acquired  of 
running  after  pretty  Arrah  Neil  dur- 
ing the  whole  evening ;  but  I  think  I 
may  set  laughs  at  defiance  regarding 
her,  Annie.' 

"  I  think  so  too,**  answered  Miss 
Walton  with  a  smile ;  **  but  I  wish  we 
knew  where  she  is.*' 

As  often  happens,  however,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  many  cares  and 
anxieties,  one  subject  of  alarm  and 
grief  is  removed,  ail  the  rest  are  for- 
gotten for  the  time,  the  news  of  poor 
Arrah's  safety  restored  the  cheerful- 
ness of  all  the  party.  We  draw  an 
augury  of  future  happiness  from  each 
blessing  that  befalls  us,  from  each  re- 
lief that  is  afforded ;  and  it  is  not  till 
new  di£Sculties  press  upon  us  that  ap- 
prehension resumes  her  sway. 

Cheerfulness  then  returned  to  the 
party  assembled  in  Lord  Beverley's 
nouse  ;  they  sat  down  to  the  pleasant 
evening  meal,  which  closed  a  day  of 
strife  and  danger,  with  hearts  light- 
ened, and  expectations  raised;  the 
merry  voices  of  the  troopers  who 
where  supping  in  the  hall  below,  gave 
them  warning  how  best  to  treat  the 
cares  of  the  time  ;  and  if  an  anxiety 
or  thought  of  the  future  did  break  in 
for  a  moment  upon  them,  it  was  but 
to  teach  them  to  enjoy  the  present 
hour,  inasmuch  as  no  forethought  or 
grave  contemplation  could  affect  the 
coming  events.  Lord  Beverley  ex- 
erted himself  without  any  apparent  ef- 
fort, to  keep  the  conversation  in  its 
cheerful  tone ;  and  when  Miss  Walton 
made  some  inquiries  as  to  any  danger 
or  difficulty  which  might  lie  upon  the 
march  of  the  following  day,  he  ex- 
claimed gaily — 

*'  Away  with  such  thoughts,  fair 
lady :  we  have  taken  every  precaution  $ 
we  have  done  all  that  we  can  to  guard 
against  evil ;  we  have  true  hearts,  and 


a  good  canae ;  abd  in  trust  of  God*s 
protection  let  us  enjoy  theto  hours  of 
tranquil  litv.  They  are  treasures,  be- 
lieve me,  that  are  not  often  met  with ; 
let  us  gather  them  whilst  we  can. 
The  best  of  husbandry,  depend  upon 
it,  is  to  sift  the  corn  from  the  chaff, 
to  separate  the  gold  from  the  dross 
in  the  portion  of  time  that  is  allotted 
to  us,  and  not  to  mingle  the  sorrow  of 
to-morrow  with  the  enjoyment  of  to- 
day. Come,  Miss  Walton,**  he  added^ 
**  you  must  add  to  our  present  happi- 
ness by  letting  us  hear  once  more  that 
sweet  voice  in  song,  such  as  deDghted 
me  at  Bishop's  Merton.'* 

"  Nay,  not  to-night,"  said  Anm'e 
Walton.  "  It  is  your  ^turn  now,  my 
lord.  By  all  these  instruments  of 
music,  I  am  sure  you  sing  yourself.  Is 
it  not  so,  Charles  ?" 

"^Beautifully,"  replied  Lord  Walton ; 
'*  and  what  is  better  than  all,  Annie^ 
he  requires  no  pressing." 

"  I  will,  with  all  my  heart,"  replied 
the  cavalier,  but  upon  one  condition-^ 
that  I  am  called  no  more  my  lord* 
Charles  Walton  and  Francis  Beverley 
have  been  too  long  brothers  for  the 
sister  of  either  to  use  so  cold  a  term. 
What  shall  I  sing?  It  must  be  of 
love  in  a  lady's  presence,  otherwise 
were  I  no  true  knight  ;*'  and  taking 
a  large  Venetian  mandolin  from  the 
table  behind  him,  he  put  it  in  tune« 
and  sung-^ 

LOED  BEVSELBY's  SONG. 

Light  of  my  life,  my  heart's  intense 
desire, 
Soul  of  my  soul,  thou  blossom  and 
thou  beam ; 
Thou  kindlest  day  with  more  than  sum- 
mer's fire, 
Thou  bright'nest  m'ght  like  some  ce- 
lestial dream. 

The  sight  of  thee  gives  sunshine  to  my 
way. 
Thy  music  breath  brings  rapture  to 
tny  ear; 
My  thonghts  thy  thoughts,  like  willing 
slaves,  obey, 
Oh,    thou  most  beautiful,  oh,  thou 
most  dear ! 

One  look  of  thine  is  worth  a  monarch's 
throne, 
One  smile  iVom  thee  would  raise  the 
dying  head ; 
One  tear  of  thine  would  melt  the  heart 
of  stone ; 
One  kiss,  one  kisi  would  vivify  titf 
dead. 
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Ketr  the#  th«  hooM  Ukd  iiiofli«iita  fleet 

AbMiit,  they  linger  heary  on  the 

Ttew: 
In  life,  in  deatli,  oh  let  me  with  thee 

»Uy, 
Oh  tboa  most  beautiful,  most  good, 

most  true  I 

The  voice  was  rich  and  mellow^  with 
all  the  cultivation  which  the  art  of  Italy 
could  at  that  time  bestow.  There  was 
no  effort,  there  was  nothing  forced — 
every  note  seemed  as  mucn  a  part  of 
the  expression  of  the  thought  as  the 
words  in  which  it  was  clothed.  But 
there  was  a  fire^  a  warmth,  an  enthu- 
siasm in  the  singer  which  gave  full 
depth  and  power  to  the  whole.  It  was 
impossible  to  see  him  and  to  hear  him 
without  forgetting  that  he  was  singing 
a  song  composed  probably  long  beiore, 
and  without  believing  that  he  was 
giving  voice>  in  the  only  way  his  feel- 
ings would  permit,  to  the  sensations  of 
the  moment. 

Annie  Walton  knew  not  why,  but 
her  heart  beat  quickly  as  she  sat  and 
listened,  the  long  black  eyelashes  of 
her  beautiful  eyes  remained  sunk  to- 
wards the  ground,  and  her  fair  cheek 
became  pale  as  marble.     She  would 


fain  hare  looked  up  wheD  the  Aong  Was 
done,  she  would  fain  have  thanked  the 
cavalier,  and  expressed  her  admiration 
of  his  music,  but  she  could  do  neither^ 
and  remained  perfectlv  silent,  while 
her  brother  remarked  the  emotion 
which  she  felty  and  turned  his  eyes 
with  a  smile  from  her  oountenanoe  to 
that  of  his  friend.  But  the  earl  too 
had  fallen  into  thought,  and  with  his 
hand  leaning  upon  the  mandolin,  which 
he  had  suffered  to  drop  by  his  knee 
till  it  reached  the  floor,  seemed  gazing 
upon  the  fVets,  as  if  the  straight  tines  of 
ivory  contained  some  matter  of  serious 
contemplation.  Miss  Walton  coloured 
as  she  marked  the  silence,  and  looking 
suddenly  up,  said  one  or  two  common- 
place words  which  at  once  betrayed  an 
effort.  They  served,  however,  to  re- 
new the  conversation  again.  Another 
and  another  song  succeeded,  and  after 
about  an  hour  spent  in  this  manner^ 
the  party  separated  and  retired  to  rest^ 
while  Annie  Walton  asked  herself, 
with  an  agitated  breast,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this?  The  sensations 
were  new  to  her,  and  for  more  than 
an  hour  they  banished  sleep  from  her 
pillow. 


CHAPTBE  vin. 


Ws  must  now  change  the  scene,  and, 
without  much  consideration  of  the 
''  pathos  and  bathos  delightful  to  see,** 
must  remove  the  reader  from  the 
higher  and  more  refined  society  of 
Lord  Walton,  his  sister,  and  the  £arl 
of  Beverley,  to  the  small  sanded  par- 
lour of  the  little  alehouse  in  the  vil- 
lage. We  must  also  advance  in  point 
or  time  for  about  three  hours,  and  put 
the  hour  hand  of  the  clock  midway 
between  the  figures  one  and  two,  while 
the  minute  hand  was  quietly  passing 
over  the  six.  All  was  still  in  the  place, 
the  soldiery  were  taking  their  brief  re- 
pose, except  a  sentinel  who  walked  up 
and  down,  pistol  in  hand,  at  each  en- 
trance of  the  village ;  and  the  villagers 
themselves,  having  recovered  from  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  arrival  of  the 
party  and  the  drinking  and  merriment 
which  followed  it,  haotaken  possession 
of  such  beds  as  the  troopers  left  them, 
and  were  enjoying  the  sweet  but  hard- 
earned  dttinber  of  daily  labour. 


Two  living  creatures  occupied  the 
parlour  of  the  alehouse,  a  large  tabby 
cat,  who — as  if  afraid  that  the  mice 
upon  which  she  waged  such  intermi- 
nable and  strategetic  war  might  t^ke 
advantage  of  her  own  slumbers  to  sur- 
prise her— had  mounted  upon  a  three- 
legged  stool  and  was  enjoying  her 
dreams  in  peace,  curled  up  in  a  com- 
fortable ball;  and  Captain  Barecolt 
who,  seated  in  a  wooden  arm-chair 
with  his  lonff  leg-bones  still  in  their 
immemorial  boots  stretched  upon  ano- 
ther, kept  watch,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  with  a  large  jug  of  ale  beside 
him,  from  which  he  took  every  now 
and  then  deep  draughts,  as  he  mentally 
declared, ''  to  keep  himself  awake.** 

The  effect  was  not  exactly  such  as 
he  expected,  for  from  time  to  time  he 
fell  into  a  doze,  from  which  a  sort  of 
drowsy  consciousness  of  the  proximity 
of  the  ale  roused  him  up  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  to  make  a  new  application 
to  the  tankard.      At  length^  feeling 
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that  these  naps  were  becoming  longer* 
he  drew  his  legs  off  the  chair«  mat- 
tering— 

"  This  won't  do !  I  shall  have  that 
dried  herring,  Randal,  upon  me ; 
I  must  take  a  pipe  and  smoke  it  out." 

And  thereupon  he  moved  hither  and 
thither  in  the  parlour ,  looking  for  the 
implements  necessary  in  the  operation 
to  which  he  was  about  to  apply  him- 
self. These  were  soon  found,  ^and  a 
few  whiffs  soon  enveloped  him  in  a 
cloud  as  thick  as  that  in  which  Homer's 
Jove  was  accustomed  to  enshrine  him- 
self on  solemn  occasions ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  this,  the  worthy  captain  con- 
tinued ruminating  upon  the  mighty 
deeds  he  had  done  and  was  to  do.  He 
thought  over  the  past,  and  congratu- 
lated himself  upon  his  vast  renown, 
for  Captun  Barecolt  was  one  of  those 
happy  men  who  have  a  facility  of  be- 
lieving their  own  fictions.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  if  he  could  but  count  them 
up,  he  had  performed  more  feats  of 
valour,  and  slaughtered  more  bloody 
enemies  than  Amadis  de  Gaul,  Laun- 
celot  of  the  Lake,  the  Admiral  de 
Colig^i,  or  the  Duke  of  Alva.  It  was 
true,  he  thought,  such  events  soon 
passed  from  the  minds  of  great  men, 
oeinff  common  occurrences  with  them, 
so  that  he  could  not  remember  one 
half  of  what  he  had  done,  which  he 
only  regretted  for  the  sake  of  society ; 
but  he  was  quite  sure  that  whenever 
opportunities  served  he  should  be  found 
superior  to  any  of  the  great  captains 
of  the  age,  and  that  merit  and  time 
must  lead  him  to  the  highest  distinc- 
tion. This  led  him  on  to  futurity,  and 
he  made  up  his  mind,  that  the  first 
thing  he  would  do  should  be,  to  save 
the  king's  life  when  attacked  on  every 
side  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  horsemen. 
For  this,  of  course,  he  would  be 
knighted  on  the  spot,  and  receive  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  with 
which  he  proposed  to  march  at  once 
to  London,  depose  the  lord  mayor, 
and  proceeding  to  the  parliament- 
house,  dissolve  the  parliament,  seize 
the  speaker  and  twelve  of  the  princi- 
pal members,  and  hang  Sir  Harry 
Vane.  This,  he  thought,  would  be 
work  enough  for  one  day ;  but  the  next 
morning  he  would  march  out  with  all 
the  cavaliers  he  could  collect,  defeat 
the  Earl  of  Essex  on  one  side,  rout 
Waller  on  the  other,  and  then  with 


his  prisoners  proceed  to  head^^uar- 
ters,  where  of  coarse  he  would  be 
appointed  g8lieral*in-chief»  and  ia 
that  capacity  would  bring  the  king  to 
London. 

What  he  would  do  next  was  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  consideration,  for  the 
war  being  at  an  end,  Othello's  occu- 
pation was  gone,  and  as  during  all  this 
time  he  had  made  sundry  application 
to  his  friend  the  tankard,  his  imagina- 
tion was  becoming  somewhat  heavy  on 
the  wing,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  after 
he  fell  sound  asleep,  while  the  pipe 
dropped  unnoticed  from  his  hand  and 
fractured  its  collar-bone  upon  the 
floor. 

He  had  scarcely  been  asleep  ten 
minutes,  when  the  door  of  the  room 
slowly  opened,  and  a  round  head  co- 
vered with  short  curls  was  thrust  in, 
with  part  of  a  burly  pair  of  shoulders. 
The  door  was  then  pushed  partly  open, 
and  in  walked  a  tall  stout  man  m  a 
good*  brown  coat,  who,  advancing 
quietly  to  the  side  of  Captain  Deci- 
duous Barecolt,  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
arm.  Now  what  Captun  Barecolt 
was  dreaming  of  at  that  moment  it  is 
impossible  for  the  author  of  these 
pages  to  tell;  but  his  vision  would 
appear  to  have  been  pugnacious,  for 
the  instant  the  intruder's  grasp  touched 
his  left  arm,  he  started  up,  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  right  to  a  pistol  which  lay 
between  the  tankard  and  himself  on 
the  table,  snatched  it  up,  levelled  it  at 
the  head  of  his  visitor,  and  pulled  the 
trigger. 

Luckily  for  the  brains,  such  as  they 
were,  of  poor  John  Hurst,  for  he  was 
the  person  who  had  entered,  in  the  last 
unsteady  potations  of  the  bellicose 
captain  a  few  drops  of  ale  had  been 
spilt  upon  the  pan  of  the  deadlv 
weapon ;  and  though  the  flint  struck 
fire,  no  fiash  succeeded,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  Barecolt  and  the  relief 
of  his  companion. 

"  D — n  the  man,"  cried  Hurst,  reel- 
ing back  in  terror;  ''what  art  thou 
about  ?  Dost  thou  go  to  shoot  a  man 
without  asking  with  your  leave  or  by 
your  leave  ?" 

"  Never  wake  a  sleepbg  tiger  !'* 
exclaimed  Barecolt,  with  a  gracefdl 
wave  of  his  hand.  <'  You  may  think 
yourself  profoundly  luclqr,  master  yeo-» 
man,  that  you  have  got  as  much  braina 
left  in  that  round  box  of  yours  ai  will 
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^jBTve  to  till  your  farm>  for  this  hand 
never  Tet  missed  any  thing  within  shot 
of  a  pistol  or  reach  of  a  sword.  I  re- 
memher  very  well  once,  in  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  a  Corsican  thinking  fit  to 
compare  his  nose  to  mine>  upon  which 
I  toM  him  that  the  first  time  we  met 
I  would  leave  him  no  nose  to  hoast  of. 
He  being  a  wise  man,  kept  ever  after 
out  of  reach  of  mv  hands ;  but  one 
day>  when  he  thought  himself  in  secu- 
rity upon  a  high  bank,  he  called  out  to 
me — 'Ha!  ha!  capitane,  I  have  got 
my  nose  still  I'  upon  which,  drawing 
out  my  pistol,  I  aimed  at  his  face,  and 
though  the  distance  was  full  a  hundred 
yards,  with  the  first  shot  I  cut  off 
his  proboscis  at  the  root,  so  that  it 
dropped  down  upon  the  road,  and  I 
picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  my  poc- 
ket." 

**  It  must  have  been  somewhat  thin 
in  the  stalk,*'  said  Hurst ;  **  no  good 
stout  English  nose,  I  warrant  you. 
But  come,  captain,  you  must  take  me 
up  to  my  lord.  The  sentry  passed 
me  on  to  you,  and  I  want  help  directly, 
for  there  is  a  nest  of  Roundheads  not 
five  miles  firom  here,  who  have  got  that 
poor  little  girl  in  their  hands,  and  are 
brewing  mischief  against usto-morrow. 
Half  a  dozen  men  may  take  them  to* 
night,  but  we  may  have  hard  work  of 
it  if  we  wait  till  daylight." 

Captain  Barecolt  paused  and  medi- 
tated ;  a  glorious  opportunity  of  buying 
distinction  cheap  seemed  now  before 
lum,  and  the  only  difllculty  was,  how 
to  keep  it  all  in  his  own  hands. 

**  I  cannot  disturb  the  commander,*' 
he  said,  in  a  solemn  tone,  after  a  few 
minutes'  consideration ; ''  that's  quite 
impossible,  my  friend.  Faith,  if  you 
want  help  you  must  be  content  with  mine 
and  half  a  dozen  soldiers  of  my  troop. 
I  am  a  poor  creature,  it  is  true,"  he 
continaed,  in  a  tone  of  affected  modesty, 
**  and  not  able  to  do  so  much  service 
as  some  men.  I  never  kiUed  above 
seventeen  enemies  in  a  day ;  and  the 
best  thing  I  have  to  boast  of  is,  having 
blown  up  a  fort  containing  three  hun- 
dred men  with  my  own  unassisted  hand. 
However,  what  poor  aid  I  can  give 
you,  you  may  command.  We  will 
take  six  picked  men  with  us,  if  that  be 
enough,  you  and  I  will  make  eight, 
and  if  there  be  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  enemy  I  think  we 
could  manage." 
M  A  hundred  and  fifty/'  cried  Hurst. 


**  Why,  there  are  but  seven,  and  one 
of  them  is  not  a  fighting  man.'* 

"  Whom  may  they  be  ?"  asked  Bare- 
colt, in  a  solemn  tone ;  "  if  there  be 
but  seven,  we  shall  no  need  of  any 
men;  I  will  go  alone.  Who  may 
they  be  ?" 

'«  Why,  there's  that  Captain  Batten, 
whom  my  lord  took  away  prisoner,  I 
hear,"  replied  Hurat ;  "  then  there's  a 
Doctor  Bastwick,  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee man ;  then  there's  old  Dry  of 
Longsoaken,  who  dragged  away  the 
girl  while  you  were  all  fighting  at  the  . 
bridge ;  the  other  four  are,  I  hear, 
common  councilmen  of  Coven trv, 
though  they  are  all  decked  out  m 
buff  and  bandolier,  as  if  they  were 
fire-eating  soldiers  just  come  from  the 
wars.  'They  were  laying  a  plan  before 
they  went  to  bed  for  bringing  troops 
from  Coventry  round  about  my  lord 
and  his  men,  while  two  regiments  of 
Essex's,  that  are  marching  into  the 
north,  were  to  have  warning,  and  cut 
off  the  retreat." 

«'  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  I"  cried  Cajptain  Bare- 
colt,  "we  will  cut  off  theirs.  Have 
you  got  a  horse,  master  veoman  ?  I 
think  yours  was  killed  in  the  field?" 

"  Ay,  that  it  was,"  answered  Hurst, 
**  to  my  loss  and  sorrow ;  as  good  a 
beast  as  was  ever  crossed,  and  cost 
me  twenty  pound." 

"  We  will  mount  you,  we  will  mount 
you,"  said  the  captain ;  "  there  are  a 
dozen  and  more  good  horses  which 
forgot  their  riders  yesterday,  and  left 
them  lying  by  the  bridge.  We  mav 
as  well  have  half  a  dozen  men  with 
us,  however,  just  to  tie  the  prisoners, 
for  that  is  not  work  for  gentlemen; 
so  you  sit  down  and  take  a  glass  of 
ale,  and  I  will  get  all  things  ready." 

In  the  course  of  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  twenty  minutes.  Captain 
Barecolt  had  called  to  his  aid  eight 
men  of  the  troop  whom  he  could  most 
depend  upon ;  and  after  havingbrought 
down  Major  Randall's  cornet  to  take 
his  post  during  his  absence,  and 
mounted  good  John  Hurst  on  the 
horse  of  a  trooper  who  had  been 
killed  the  day  before,  he  led  the  way 
out  of  the  little  town,  and,  guided  by 
the  yeoman  across  the  country,  ad- 
vanced slowly  towards  another  village 
situated  in  the  plain  about  five  or  six 
miles  from  that  in  which  they  had 
taken  up  their  quarters.  The  counUy' 
was  open,  without  woods  or  hedges. 
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but  the  ni^bt  was  profoundly  darli^ 
and  the  wind  sighing  in  long  gusts 
over  the  open  fields.  Nothing  was 
to  be  seen  except  the  glimmer  of  a 
piece  of  water  nere  and  therci  till 
the^  approached  the  villaffe  to  which 
their  steps  were  bent ;  when  one  or 
two  lights  became  vbible  amongst  the 
houses,  as  if,  notwithstanding  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  all  the  inhabitants 
had  not  jet  retired  to  rest.  One  of 
these  lights,  too,  as  if  proceeding  from 
a  lantern,  appeared  moving  about  in 
the  gardens ;  and  Captain  Barecolt, 
turning  to  Hurst,  asked  him,  in  a  low 
voice — 

''What  is  the  meaning  of  those 
lights  ?" 

''  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  jeo* 
man.  <'  It  was  all  dark  when  I  crept 
away." 

"  We  shall  soon  see,"  rejoined  Bare« 
colt.  ''You  are  sure  there  are  no 
troops  in  the  place  ?'* 

"  There  were  none  when  I  left  it,** 
replied  Hurst ;  but  almost  as  he  spoke, 
a  loud  voice  exclaimed — 
"  Stand  I  Who  goes  there  ?" 
"  A  friend,"  answered  Barecolt. 
"Standi  and  give  the  word,"  re* 
peated  the  voice,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  small  red  spot  of  fire,  as  if 
produced  by  a  man  blowing  a  matcb» 
appeared  immediately  before  them ; 
and  Barecolt,  spurring  on  his  horse, 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a 
matchlock  man,  at  whose  head  he 
aimed  a  cut  with  his  heavy  sword, 
which  rang  sharply  upon  a  steel  cap, 
and  brought  the  man  upon  his  knee. 

He  fired  his  piece,  however,  but 
missed  his  mark,  and  threw  down  the 
gun,  while  Barecolt,  catching  him  by 
the  shoulder,  put  his  sword  to  his 
throat,  exclaiming.* 

"  Yield,  or  you  are  a  dead  man." 
The  sentinel  had  no  hentation  on 
the  sulject,  having  already  received  a 
sharp  wound  on  the  head,  which  left 
him  little  inclination  to  court  more. 

"  Now,  tell  me  who  is  in  the  village," 
exclaimed  Barecolt ;  "  and  see  you 
tell  truth,  for  your  life  depends  upon 

"  Three  companies  of  Colonel  Har- 
rif's  regiment,"  answered  the  soldier, 
"and  a  troop  of  Lord  Essex's  own 
horse." 

"The  number?"   demanded  Bare 

"  Four  hundred  foot,  and  %  huadrecU 


troopers,"  replied  the  man  \  ^ ^ 

a  little  recovered  from  bis  first  appr»» 
hension,  he  demanded—"  Whom  may 
you  be  ?" 

"  My  name  is  JobnsoA,"  answered 
Barecolt,  readily,  "firgt  captain  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Jarvb^s  regiment  of 
horse,  marching  up  to  ioin  the  Earl  of 
Beverlev  and  Lord  Walton,  at  Hendon, 
near  Cfoventry,  We  thought  they 
were  quartered  in  this  village :  where- 
about do  they  lie  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  answered  the  man,  "they 
are  five  miles  to  the  east  we  hear,  and 
we  were  to  attack  them  on  the  maroh 
to-morrow." 

"  Are  you  telling  me  the  truth  ?" 
said  Barecolt,  in  a  stern  tone ;  "  but  I 
will  make  waat^  of  tha^  for  I  will  taka 
you  with  me  to  Sir  Nicholas  Jarvis, 
and  if  we  find  you  have  cheated  us  as 
to  where  they  lie,  you  shall  be  shot  to- 
morrow  at  daybreak.  Tie  hia  hands 
some  of  yon — l^arkl  there  is  a  dmml 
There,  ourse  him,  let  him  go,  we  have 
no  time  to  spare ;  I  must  get  baok  to 
Sir  Nicholas,  and  let  him  know  that 
we  are  on  the  wrong  road." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  his  hone  and 
rode  away,  followed  by  the  reet  of  his 
party;  while  the  tramp  of  men  coming 
down  fsst  firom  the  village  was  beard 
behrad  them. 

The  reader  need  not  be  tc^  diat 
Captain  Barecolt  never  had  the  ^Ightesl 
intention  of  carrying  off  the  wounded 
sentinel  with  him$   for  having  filled 
him  vnth  false  intelligence  r<^ardin|f 
the  march  of  his  imaginary  regiments, 
he  was  verjjr  glad  to  leave  him  behind 
to  communicate  it  to  his  fellows  in  the 
pUce.     In  the  meanwhile,  he  himself 
gave  orders  for  putting  the  horses  into 
a  quick  trot,  and  retur nmg  with  all  speed 
to  the  village ;  where,  without  com- 
mnnicating  the  tidings  he  had  gained 
to  any  one,  he  left  his  men,  and  hmrried 
up  with  Hurst  to  the  mansion  on  the 
bill     The  earl  and  Lord  Walton  were 
immediately  called  up,  and  Barecolt, 
being  admitted  to  their  presence,  made 
his  statement.     We  are  by  no  means 
so  rash  as  to  assert,  that  the  aceomtt 
he  gave  was  altogether  true*  for  Cap* 
tain  Deciduous  Barecolt,  much  more 
skilful  than  the  writer  of  this  tale, 
never  lost  sight  of  his  hero,  and  hia 
hero  was  always  himself;  but,  at  all 
events,  the  intelligence  he  brou^t  of 
the  enemy  was  accurate  enou^,  and 
the  strvt^iein  he  bad  need  to  deeei^e 
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the  foe  was  alao  told  correctly  and  re« 
ceived  great  commendation.     He  was 
sent  down  immediately*  bowever*  to 
call  Major  Randal  to  the  council*  and* 
in  the  meantime*  the  two  young  noble- 
men eagerly  questioned  Hurst  as  to 
what  be  baa  seen  and  heard  amongst 
the  adverse  party.     His  tale  was  told 
briefly  and  simply*  and  showed  the  fol- 
lowing facts.  After  his  horse  had  been 
killed  ne  bad  carried  off  his  saddle  and 
the  other  worldly  goods  which  he  pos- 
sessed ;  and  finding  that*  without  being 
of  any  service  to  his  party*  he  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  losing  his  own 
life  from  the  stray  shots  that  were  fly- 
ing about  in  different  directions*  he 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  back 
of  the  little  mound  we  have  mentioned* 
and  thence  peeped  out  to  see  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fight.     Perceiving  at  one 
time*  as  he  imagined*  the  small  force 
of  Royalists  wavering  in  their  attack 
upon  the  musketeers,  he  judged  it  ex- 
pedient* lest  his  friends  should  be  de- 
feated* to  put  a  greater  distance  be- 
tween himself  and  the  enemy;   and 
taking  all  that  was  most  valuable  to 
him  out  of  the  saddle*  he  left  it  behind 
him*  and  hurried  on  for  about  a  mile 
farther*  where  he  took  up  his  position 
in  a  ditch.     While  thus  ensconced*  he 
saw  the  well-known  form  of  Mr.  Dry* 
of  Longsoaken*  together  with  that  of 
another  gentleman*  whom  he  after- 
wards found  to  be  Captain  Batten. 
Between    these   two    appeared  poor 
Arrah  Neil*  of  whose  arm  Dry  re- 
tained a  firm  grasp*  while  he  held  4 
pistol  in  his  rlgnt  h<md*  under  the  au- 
thority of  which  he  seemed  to  be  hur- 
rying her  on  unresistingly.   In  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  more  tome  fugitive 
musketeers  ran  bv  as  fast  as  they  could 
go*  and  shortly  after*  several  of  Mi^or 
Randal's  troopers  appeared  in  pursuit; 
but  as  Hurst  was  unacquainted  with 
the  soldiers  he  prudently  resolved  to 
lie  concealed  where  he  was  till  some  of 
his  lord's  followers  should  come  up* 
which  he  calculated  would  be  shortly 
the  case*  fearing  he  might  be  taken  for 
one  of  the  enemy*  or  at  all  events  that 
be  might  be  plundered  by  a  friend — an 
operation  as  common  in  those  days  as 
la  the  present*  though  then  it  was  done 
with  pistol  and  broadsword*  and  now^ 
in  general*  with  pen  and  ink. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  day  some 
of  Lord  Walton*s  men  did  appear^ 
and  apoke  »  'wor4  to  him  m  pasa* 


ing*  from  which  be  gathered  they 
were  searching  for  Arrah  Neil*  but 
with  the  usual  acuteness  of  persons 
sent  upon  a  search,  they  rode  on  with- 
out waiting  for  any  information  he 
could  give.  Having  marked  the  road 
which  Dry  and  his  companions  had 
taken*  Hurst  then  determined  to  fol- 
low them,  and  made  his  way  to  the 
village  in  which  they  halted  for  the 
niffht.  "  His  plan  had  proved  success* 
ful,"  he  said  "  he  had  found  the  two 
parliamentary  committee-men*  together 
with  Mr.  Drv  of  Longsoaken,  lodged 
in  a  house  in  the  village,  and  boldly  seek- 
ing out  Dry,  he  gave  him  to  understand 
that  he  had  been  taken  by  Lord  Wal- 
ton to  join  the  king  against  his  will* 
and  was  now  making  the  best  of  his 
way  home.  He  affected  some  fear  of 
being  overtaken ;  and  in  order  to  re-as-r 
sure  him  Dry  and  Dr.  Bastwick  com- 
municated to  him  the  intelligence  they 
received  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
from  the  men  of  Coventry,  in  regard 
to  the  movement  of  parliamentary 
forces.  This  took  place  some  hours 
subsequent*  however,  to  the  despatch 
of  his  note  to  Lord  Walton*  and  he 
could  not  make  his  escape  f^om  the 
village*  in  order  to  carry  more  accu- 
rate tidings  to  hia  young  landlord*  till 
Dry  and  the  rest  had  retired  to  bed." 

As  soon  as  Major  Randal  arrived  a 
hasty  consultation  was  held*  to  ascer- 
tain the  course  of  proceedings  which 
it  would  be  expedient  to  follow.  It 
was  determined  immediately  to  com* 
mence  the  march*  and  orders  were 
given  to  that  effect*  which  at  once 
produced  all  the  bustle  and  confusion 
of  hasty  departure.  Miss  Walton  was 
called  up,  and*  dressing  herself  hastilyt 
was  soon  placed  upon  horseback  once 
inore,  for  it  was  determined  to  leave 
the  carriages  behind ;  and  in  about  an 
hour  the  two  noblemen  and  their  fol- 
lowers* with  Major  Randal's  troop# 
were  marching  on*  in  the  gray  of  the 
dawn*  and  directinff  their  steps  towards 
Coventry.  A  smalTguard  was  \eh  over 
the  prisoners*  with  orders  to  remain  be.- 
hind  about  an  hour,  and  then  to  leave 
them  and  follow  with  all  speed*  in  order 
that  the  departure  of  the  troop  might 
be  accomplished  as  secretly  as  possible. 
No  trumpet  was  sonndea ;  and  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  carry  out  Ring 
Lear's  plan*  and  shoe  a  troop  of  horse 
with  felt*  it  would  have  been  done 
upon  the  present  occaiioiu 
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The  march*  however,  was  conducted 
with  as  much  silence  as  possible ;  and 
Miss  Walton,  riding  between  her  bro- 
ther  and  the  Earl  of  Bererley,  had 

Elenty  of  time  for  thought.  The  sky 
ad  changed  from  gray  to  purple  and 
eold  ;  the  expanse  of  the  heavens  had 
lost  its  glorious  hues,  as  the  sun  rose 
up  above  the  horizon ;  and  the  morning 
of  a  somewhat  dull  and  heavy  day  had 
fully  dawned  ere  any  one  spoke, 
except  indeed  when  the  few  short 
words  of  command  and  direction  were 
necessary.  The  countenance  of  Lord 
Walton  was  grave,  and  even  sad ;  and 
his  sister,  who  watched  it  with  some 
anxiety,  at  length  inquired — 

**  Do  you  anticipate  any  great  dan- 
ger, Charles?  You  look  very  gloomy." 

*'  Oh  no,  dearest  Annie,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  I  think  we  are  so  far  be- 
fore our  enemies  that  we  shall  without 
doubt  be  able  to  join  the  king  before 
they  are  aware  of  our  departure.  But 
I  cannot  think  of  being  obliged  to 
leave  thnt  poor  girl  in  the  hands  of 
that  old  hypocrite.  Dry,  without  feel- 
ing very  sad.  If  he  treat  her  ill  woe 
be  to  him,  should  he  and  I  ever  meet 
again ;  but  I  trust  he  will  be  afraid  to 
endanger  his  sanctified  reputation. 
That  IS  my  only  hope. 

The  earl  now  joined  in  with  that 
tone  of  calm  cheerfulness  which  is  the 
most  persuasive  of  hope ;  and  with  the 
peculiar  charms  of  his  conversation, 
and  the  continual  and  brilliant  variety 
which  it  displayed,  led  the  thoughts 
of  his  companions  to  happier  themes, 
and  almost  made  them  believe  that 
brighter  days  were  before  them.  Since 
the  preceding  night  his  manner  had 
much  changed  towards  Miss  Walton : 
there  was  a  tenderness  in  it,  a  softness, 
a  tone  which  can  only  be  called  the 
tone  of  love ;  and  though  both  were 
more  silent  than  they  previously  had 
been,  yet  each,  in  that  silence,  was 
thinking  of  the  other,  and  it  is  very 
dangerous  so  to  do,  unless  we  are  dis- 
posed to  yield  to  feelings  which  in  the 
end  may  master  us  altogether.  Co- 
quetry may  talk,  may  carry  on  unin- 
terrupted observation  and  reply;  in- 
difference may  pursue  the  calm  and 
easy  current  of  conversation;  and 
avowed  and  satisfied  love  may  hold  un- 
broken communion  upon  all  the  many 
subjects  of  thought  and  imagination ; 
but  in  its  early  day  true  passion  is  fit- 
ful in  its  eloquence,  full  of  silence  aad 


interruptions,  for  it  is  full  of  thought; 
and  the  voice  of  feeling  is  often  the 
strongest  when  the  lips  are  motionless 
and  the  tongue  is  mute. 

But  we  will  dwell  no  more  upon 
such  matters,  for  we  have  action  before 
us  instead  of  thought,  deeds  rather 
than  sensations.  After  a  march  of 
about  four  hours,  and  ^  short  pause 
for  refreshment,  the  advanced  party  of 
the  troop  was  seen  to  halt  upon  a  small 
eminence,  while  one  of  the  troopers 
rude  back  at  full  speed,  bringing  the 
intelligence  that  they  saw  a  considera- 
ble body  of  men  drawn  up  at  a  short 
distance  from  Coventry. 

"  Are  we  so  near  ?"  said  Miss 
Walton. 

"  Within  three  miles,"  replied  the 
earl.  **  That  is  the  spire  of  St. 
Michael's  church  rising  over  the  slopes 
You  will  see  the  city  as  soon  as  we 
pass  the  rise. — Think  you  these  are 
the  king's  troops.  Major  Randal  ?" 

''  Ay,  such  troops  as  they  are,*'  an« 
Bwered  the  old  officer  ;  ''  we  must 
have  more  and  better  before  we  do 
much  service.*' 

*'  It  will  be  as  well  to  despatch  some 
one  to  see,**  said  Lord  Walton.  **  I 
will  send  two  of  my  servants,  major. 
Here,  Langan  and  Hartup,  ride  on 
with  all  speed  and  bring  me  back  news 
of  the  people  who  are  before  Coventry. 
I  cannot  divine  why  the  king  should  halt 
before  the  gates." 

"  There  may  be  rogues  within,"  said 
Major  Randal.  And  so  it  proved ;  for 
on  their  arrival  at  the  top  of  the  slope» 
where  Coventry,  with  its  wide  walls 
and  beautiful  spires,  rose  fair  before 
them,  they  saw  a  fire  of  musketrr 
opened  from  the  city  upon  a  small 
party  of  royalist  troops  which  ap- 
proached too  near  the  gates. 

Marching  rapidly  on,  as  soon  as  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  force  they  saw 
was  that  of  Charles  himself,  they  soon 
reached  the  monarch's  army,  if  so  it 
could  be  called,  and  Annie  Walton 
found  herself  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
and  animated  scene. 

The  king*s  face  expressed  much 
grief  and  vexation,  as  sitting  upon  a 
powerful  horse,  he  consulted  with  some 
of  his  principal  officers  as  to  what  was  to 
be  done  on  the  rebellious  refusal  of  Cov- 
entry to  give  him  admission.  But  when 
he  turn^  to  receive  the  little  rein- 
forcement  which  now  joined  him,  his 
countenance  assumed  a  glad  and  cheer* 
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ful  look ;  and  as  Lord  Walton  dis- 
mounting approached  his  stirrup  he 
bo  held  out  his  hand  to  him  graciously 
sa^'ing — 

''  Those  are  kind  friends  and  loyal 
subjects  indeed*  my  lord,  who  rally 
round  their  sovereign  when  more 
favoured  men  forsake  biro.  Your 
own  presence,  my  good  sir,  is  the  best 
answer  you  could  give  to  my  letters. 
We  must  retreat,  I  fear  however,  from 
before  these  inhospitable  walls,  for  we 
have  no  cannon  to  blow  open  their 
gates,  and  even  if  I  had  I  could  wish 
to  spare  my  subjects/* 


<'Ah!  sire,'*  said  Major  Randal,  who 
bad  also  advanced  to  the  king's  side, 
'<  when  subjects  draw  the  sword  against 
their  king,  both  parties  should  throw 
away  the  scabbard,  for  it  is  the  blade 
must  decide  all." 

<'  Too  rough,  and  yet  too  true,**  said 
Charles  ;  and  after  a  few  more  words 
addressed  to  Lord  Beverley  and  Miss 
Walton,  the  king  turned  his  horse  and 
rode  off  with  his  attendants  towards 
Stonely,  leaving  the  small  force  by 
which  he  was  accompanied  to  fol- 
low. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 


Three  or  four  days  had  elapsed,  and 
the  party  in  whose  fate  we  have  in- 
terested ourselves  had  reached  the 
town  of  Nottingham  in  safety;  but 
gloom  and  despondency  hung  over  the 
court  of  the  king,  over  the  small  force 
at  his  command,  and  over  the  whole 
city.  Proclamation  had  been  made 
for  all  loyal  subjects  to  join  the 
monarch  in  Nottingham ;  and  it  bad 
been  announced  that  on  that  day,  the 
25th  of  August,  1642,  Charles  would 
set  up  his  royal  standard  against  his 
rebellious  parliament.  Few  persons, 
however,  joined  him — ^not  a  single 
regiment  of  foot  had  been  raised — the 
body  of  horse  which  he  had  led  to 
Coventry  bad  been  little  increased 
since  he  had  retreated  from  that  city — 
the  artillery  and  ammunition  from  York 
had  not  yet  arrived — and  sadness  was 
upon  every  brow,  and  apprehension  in 
everv  heart. 

The  evening  was  dark  and  gloomy, 
the  wind  rising  in  sharp  and  howling 
gusts,  a  few  large  drops  of  rain  were 
borne  upon  the  blast,  and  every  thing 
promised  a  night  of  tempest,  when  the 
king,  accompanied  by  all  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  had  joined 
hhn,  set  out  on  horseback  for  the  hill 
on  which  stands  the  old  castle  of  Not- 
tingham, with  the  knight  marshal  be- 
fore him  bearing  the  royal  standard, 
and  a  small  body  of  the  train  bands  ac- 
companying it  as  a  guard.  On  reaching 
the  spot  destined  for  the  ceremony 
the  standard  pole  was  fixed  with  ereat 
difficulty,  amidst  the  roll  of  the  drum 
and  the  lond  blasts  of  the  trumpet. 
But  neither  the  war-stirring  sound  of 
th«  dram,  nor  the  inspiring  voice  of 
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the  trumpet  could  cheer  the  hearts 
of  those  around,  or  g^ve  them  confi- 
dence even  in  the  success  of  a  good 
cause ;  and  with  the  same  sadness  witb 
which  they  had  gone  thither  the  royal 
party  returned  from  the  castle  hill 
just  as  the  evening  was  growing  grey 
with  night. 

Some  four  or  fise  hours  after.  Lord 
Walton,  who  had  participated  fully  in 
the  gloomy  feelings  which  pervaded 
the  whole  court,  rose  from  the  supper 
table,  at  which  he  had  been  seated 
with  his  sister,  the  Earl  of  Beverley, 
and  one  or  two  friends  who  had  joined 
them  in  Nottingham,  and  saying — 

**  My  head  aches,  dearest  Annie ;  I 
will  walk  up  to  the  castle  hill,  and 
take  a  look  at  the  standard.  The  air 
will  do  me  good.** 

**  I  will  go  with  you,  Charles,"  said 
Miss  Walton,  rising.  "  I  will  not 
keep  you  a  minute.'* 

**  Nay,  not  in  such  a  niebt  as  this, 
Annie,"  answered  her  brother.  "  Do 
you  not  hear  how  the  wind  blows,  as 
if  it  would  force  in  those  rattling 
casements." 

**  Oh,  I  mind  not  the  wind,*'  replied 
Annie  Walton ;  **  you  shall  lend  me  your 
arm,  Charles;  it  will  always  be  strong 
enough  to  steady  your  sbter*s  steps.'* 

**  fiod  grant  it,  dear  one,"  replied 
Lord  WiUton.  "  Well,  come  I  I  do 
wish  to  talk  with  you,  Annie,  upon 
many  things  ;*'  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  were  in  the  streets  of  Notting- 
ham. The  wind  was  even  more  strong 
than  they  had  expected,  but  the  tail 
houses  of  the  good  old  town,  though 
exposed  by  its  position  to  the  blasts, 
gave  them  some  ^elter ;  and  as  they 
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walked  along,  Lord  Walton,  after  a 
few  minutes  silence,  put  his  right  hand 
upon  his  sister's,  which  grasped  his 
arm,  and  said — **  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you  of  the  future,  dear  one.  Danger 
and  strife  are  before  me.  It  is  im- 
possible for  you  to  follow  the  move- 
ments of  an  army,  and  therefore  I 
wish,  before  I  march  hence,  to  take 
you  to  the  house  of  our  good  old 
cousin.  Lady  Margaret  Langley,  where 
you  may  rest  in  safety." 

''I  will  go,  Charles,  if  tou  wish 
it,"  replied  Miss  Walton  ; '«'  but  it 
must  be  only  upon  the  condition  that 
no  restraint  be  put  upon  my  move- 
ments, and  that  whenever  there  is  a 
pause  in  the  war,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  follow  and  be  near  you." 

**  Of  course,  dear  sister,"  replied 
her  brother.  "  I  don't  pretend  to  re- 
strain vou  in  any  thing,  Annie.  Yon 
are  old  enough  and  wise  enough  and 
good  enough  to  decide  entirely  upon 
your  own  actions.  Yon  must  keep 
several  of  the  servants  with  you  to 
g^uard  you  and  protect  you  wherever 
you  go.  You  must  also  have  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  put  you  above  any  cir- 
cumstances of  difficulty,  whatever  you 
may  think  fit  to  do." 

''  Oh  1  I  have  the  jewels,  you  know» 
Charles,"  said  Miss  Walton,  "  and 
more  money  of  my  own  with  me  than 
will  be  needful." 

**  Well,  we  will  see  to  that  here- 
after,'*{said  Lord  Walton,  "but  there  is 
another  subject  on  which  I  would  speak 
to  you.  No  one  can  tell  what  may  be 
the  chance  of  war.  I  may  go  safely 
through  the  whole  of  this  sad  strife,  and 
see  the  end  of  it.  I  may  fall  the  first 
shot  that  is  fired  ;  but  if  I  do,  Annie 
you  will  need  some  strong  arm  and 
powerful  mind  to  protect  and  support 
you.  In  that  case  I  would  leave  you, 
as  a  legacv,  as  a  trust,  as  a  charge,  to 
the  best  friend  I  have  on  earth,  the 
oldest,  the  dearest.  Francis  Beverley 
loves  you,  Annie." 

"  Hush  I  oh,  hush  !  Charles,"  cried 
Miss  Walton,  and  he  felt  her  hand 
tremble  upon  his  arm. 

"  Nay,  sweet  sister,"  continued  her 
brother,  "  I  asked  vou  for  no  confes- 
sions;  your  tale  is  told,  dear  girL 


All  I  ask  is,  will  you,  when  I  am  gone, 
without  reserve  or  woman's  vain  re- 
luctance, trust  in  him,  rely  on  him,  as 
you  do  on  me  ?" 

His  sister  was  silent  for  a  moment* 
and  he  repeated — "  Will  you,  Annie, 
forget  all  coyness,  all  unkind  and  un- 
generous diffidence,  and,  recollecting 
he  has  been  a  brother  to  your  brother* 
confide  in  him  as  such  ?** 

Annie  Walton  paused  again  for  a 
single  instant,  and  then,  with  her  face 
bent  down,  though  no  one  could  see  her 
glowing  cheek  in  the  darkness,  she 
murmured — **  1  will." 

Lord  Walton  pressed  her  hand  in 
his,  and  then  in  silence  led  the  way 
up  to  the  hill. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  they  as- 
cended, so  fierce  were  the  g^ts  of 
wind ;  but  the  very  violence  of  the  blast 
scattered  from  time  to  time  the  drifting 
clouds,and  the  moon  occasionally  looked 
forth  and  cast  a  wavering  light  upon 
their  path.  Not  a  soul,  however,  did 
they  meet  in  their  way,  all  was  still 
and  silent  but  the  howling  of  the 
tempest,  till  at  length,  when  they 
reached  the  top,  the  voice  of  a  sen- 
tinel exdjumed  as  usual—''  Stand  ! 
Who  goes  there  ?" 

"  A  friend,"  replied  Lord  Walton, 
and  before  the  man  could  demand  it* 
he  gave  the  word  for  the  night,  saying* 
"  The  crown." 

"  Pass,"  replied  the  sentinel,  and  he 
walked  on  with  his  sister  clinging  to 
his  arm. 

The  moon  shone  out  again,  and 
Miss  Walton  and  her  brother  both 
gazed  forward  towards  the  spot  where 
the  standard  had  stood.  They  could 
not  see  it,  and  hurrying  on  their  steps 
they  found  four  or  five  of  the  tram 
band  standing  round  the  place.  The 
standard  itself  was  lying  flat  upon  the 
ground. 

In  answer  to  Lord  Walton's 
questions  the  men  informed  him  that 
tne  wind  had  blown  it  down,  and  that 
they  found  it  was  impossible  to  raise 
it  again,  and  turning  sadly  away,  the 
young  nobleman  murmured  in  a  low 
voice  to  his  sister — "  God  send  this  be 
not  an  omen  of  oar  royal  master's 
fate  I" 
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MOHAMMEDAN   CONQUEST  OF   SPAIN. 


BT  WILLIAM  COOKE  TAYLOIU 


There  exists  a  chronicle  of  what  were 
deemed  important  events  in  the  seventh 
centary  kept  by  the  monks  of  a  mo- 
nastery in  Languedoc ;  it  records  at 
great  length  all  the  proceedings  con- 
nected with  the  elections  of  abbots^ 
priorSy  warders,  and  other  officers 
belonging  to  the  abbey,  and  bestows 
exactly  two  lines  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Saracenic  empire  in  Spain. 
Well  and  wisely  says  the  Hindoo  pro- 
verb— **  the  snail  sees  nothing  beyond 
its  shell,  and  believes  it  the  finest 
palace  in  the  universe."  Short-^ 
sighted  and  conceited  as  the  snails  in 
this  aphorism  were  the  Christian 
writers  cotemporary  with  the  Sara- 
cenic conquest;  but  in  a  subsequent 
age  their  meagre  statements  were 
swelled  into  a  cycle  of  legend  and 
romance,  where  imagination  suppUed 
facts,  fraud  invented  authorities,  and 
research  was  only  employed  to  obtain 
a  garniture  of  ornament  from  the 
mythology  of  Europe  and  the  romance 
01  Asia.  Southey  has  rendered  the 
sad  tale  of  '<  Roderick,  the  Last-  of 
the  Goths,"  classical  in  our  language; 
and  Scott  has  associated  that  monarch's 
fabled  vision  of  calamity  with  a  bril- 
liant sketch  of  the  glories  of  the  late 
peninsular  war.  It  remains  for  us  to 
inquire  whether  the  narrative  is  a 
mere  fable,  as  Gibbon,  Voltaire,  and 
many  far  less  disposed  to  scepticism 
have  asserted,  or  whether  there  mav 
not  be  some  historic  facts  mixed  with 
the  legend  worthy  of  being  investi- 
gated, to  explain  the  causes  that  led 
to  the  speedy  overthrow  of  an  ancient 
dynasty  and  a  powerful  kingdom. 
Fortunately  the  researches  of  Senor 
Gayangos  enable  us  to  compare  the 
Mohammedan  account  with  the  Chris- 
tian, and  thus  to  trace,  if  not  the 
foundation  of  fact,  at  least  the  origin 
of  the  fiction ;  and  having  before  us 
his  published  and  unpublished  collec- 
tions, we  shall  proceed  to  investigate 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  at  the 


same  time  one  of  the  most  obscure 
portions  of  European  history. 

About  the  time  of  their  establish- 
ment in  Spain,  the  Goths  had  become 
zealous  Arians :  they  cruelly  oppressed 
the  Latins  and  the  native  Spaniards^ 
whom  they  called  by  the  common 
name  of  Romans,  for  their  attach- 
ment to  orthodoxy;  religious  differ- 
ences exasperated  the  bitter  feelings 
naturally  produced  by  an  ascendancy 
of  race,  and  conscience  was  pleaded 
as  an  excuse  for  oppression.  Like 
most  of  the  north-eastern  races  that 
invaded  the  Roman  empire,  the  Goths 
imposed  very  close  restrictions  on  the 
authority  of  their  sovereign :  he  was 
little  more  than  first  amongst  his 
peers;  individual  nobles  frequently 
resisted  his  commands;  the  general 
council  set  them  aside  altogether.  The 
Romish  party,  which  preached  the 
slavish  doctrines  of  obedience  that  had 
prevailed  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
Roman  empire,  gradually  began  to 
acquire  favour  with  monarchs  sub- 
jected to  odious  restraints.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century  King 
Recared,  having  obtained  a  great  vic- 
tory over  the  Franks,  proposed  to  his 
grandees  and  prelates  the  adoption  of 
the  Catholic  faith  according  to  the 
Romish  standard,  and  the  change  was 
sanctioned,  if  not  with  general  obe- 
dience, at  least  without  any  open  or 
immediate  resistance. 

The  ecclesiastical  writers  and  the 
Spanish  historians  describe  this  event 
as  a  mere  change  of  religion,  but  it 
was  in  fact  a  great  political  revolution. 
In  this  age  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
throughout  Western  Europe  was  be- 
ginning to  form  itself  into  a  gpreat 
spiritual  aristocracy  which  might  unite 
all  the  states  of  Christendom,  through 
their  churches,  in  federative  union. 
The  reconcilement  of  the  Gothic 
kingdom  to  Catholicity  elevated  the 
Spanish  prelates  to  more  than  equality 
with  those  who  had  hitherto  desptsed 
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them  as  belonging  to  the  conquered 
and  inferior  race,  and  the  resentment 
of  the  nobles  was  further  exasperated 
bj  the  g^eat  extension  which  the  in- 
troduction of  maxims  derived  from 
the  Roman  law  gave  to  the  roval 
authority.  The  king  and  clergy  oe- 
came  soon  allied  agiunst  the  nobles; 
the  latter  raised  the  standard  of  re- 
volt, but  were  soon  crushedj  and  their 
leaders  punished  by  loss  of  title  and 
estate.  From  this  time  forward  the 
prelates  had  a  decided  preponderance 
in  the  councils  of  the  Gothic  mo- 
narchy, and  they  exercised  their  newly 
acquired  power  as  inquisitors  rather 
than  as  legislators. 

In  the  various  revolutions  which 
had  followed  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  Jews  had  gradually  mi- 
grated farther  and  farther  towards  the 
west,  imtil  they  had  become  very 
numerous  in  Spain  and  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Africa.  Several  tribes 
of  the  Berbers  were  induced  to  pro- 
fess Judaism — a  circumstance  which 
subsequently  facilitated  their  conver- 
sion to  the  Mohammedan  faith.  The 
Arian  Goths  were  generous  protec- 
tors of  the  Jews,  less  perhaps  through 
any  compassion  for  a  suffering  people, 
than  from  a  desire  to  oppose  the 
cherished  prejudices  of  the  orthodox ; 
just  as  the  favour  which  Cromwell 
showed  the  Jews  was  in  no  small 
degree  prompted  by  his  determination 
to  oppose  every  portion  of  the  policy 
of  Anglican  episcopacy.  The  esta- 
blishment of  Catholicity  in  the 'Gothic 
monarchy  was  however  far  more  fatal 
to  the  remnant  of  Israel  than  the 
English  Restoration.  Charles  II.  only 
revived  their  old  civil  disabilities.  Lise- 
bert,  immediately  after  his  accession 
in  612,  published  a  law  by  which  all 
Jews  who  refused  after  a  specified 
time  to  embrace  Christianity,  were 
declared  guilty  of  a  capital  crime. 
The  extreme  severity  of  this  extermi- 
nating law  defeated  its  execution. 
Successive  penal  laws  were  issued 
gainst  the  Jews  by  the  councils  of 
Toledo ;  and  one  of  them  enacted 
that  no  monarch  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  on  his  regal  functions  until  he 
had  bound  himself  by  oath  to  maintain 
inviolable  the  laws  made  against  the 
unhappy  Israelites.  It  was  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  favours  he  showed  the 
Jews  that  Witiza  was  deposed,  and 
Roderic,  "the  last  of  tho  Goths," 


elevated  by  the  clergy  to  the  vacant 
throne. 

The  ports  and  fortified  towns  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa  subject 
to  the   Gothic   monarchs   of    Spain, 
were  tenanted  by  a  mixed  population 
of  Romans,  Vandals,  Numidian?,  and 
Greeks,    professine  a   vague    Chris- 
tianity which  had  little  hold  on  their 
faith,  and  no  influence  on  their  con- 
'  duct.     Africa  had  for  a  season  been 
the  favoured  seat  of  western  Chris- 
tianity ;  hundreds  of  bishops  assembled 
in  its  councils ;  its  theological  writers 
obtained  undying  fame;  its  mission- 
aries pierced  the  barriers  of  the  desert, 
and  proclaimed  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  interior  of  Africa.     A 
party  arose,  which,  in  the  words  of 
an  early  father,  "laboured  to  sub- 
stitute   the  asceticism   of  John  the 
Baptist    for    the    liberty    of    Christ 
Jesus  ;'*  the   Donatists  not  only  la- 
boured to  be  ''  righteous  over  much," 
but  they  preached  a  system  of  rigid 
austerities  compared  to  which  that  of 
the  Jewish  Essenes  was  lenity  itself. 
Whilst  the  fever  of  enthusiasm  lasted, 
the  Donatists  generally  acted  up  to 
their  principles;  but  the  intense  fire 
of  their  zeal  burned  itself  out — the 
last  spark  was    extinguished  in  the 
ashes.    During  the  half  century  which 
elapsed  before  the  conquest  of  nor- 
thern Africa  was  completed  by  the 
Saracens,  we  do  not  find  that  any  pre- 
late or  preacher  took  a  part  in  encou- 
raging his  countrymen  to  repel  the 
enemies  of  their  faith,  or  that  religion 
was  ever  a  rallying  cry  of  resistance. 
It  is  obscurely  intimated  by  the  his- 
torian   Isidore,  that  these   Africans 
were  much   displeased  at  the  great 
increase  of  power  acquired   by  the 
Spanish  or  orthodox  clergy  on  the 
deposition  of  Witiza,  and  that  they, 
like  the  Jews,  were  further  alienated 
from  their  allegiance  to  Roderic  by 
an  unwise  system  of  persecution.     We 
have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these 
circumstances,  because  no  one  of  our 
established  historians  has  directed  at- 
tention to  the  important  fact,  that 
the  success  of  the  Saracenic  invasion 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  existence 
of  two  races,  the  Jews  and  the  Arians, 
in  the  Spanish  dominions,  alien  to  the 
government  in  their  principles    and 
prejudices,  and  rendered  hostile  to  it 
by   persecution.     Spain    indeed    has 
afforded  so  many  sad  examples  of  the 
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evil  reBulta  of  bigotry,  that  one  may 
very  well  be  spared  by  the  moralist, 
but  the  era  is  too  interesting  to  be  ne- 
glected by  the  historian. 

Who  has  not  heard  the  story  of 
Roderic*s  outrage  to  Florinda,  and  the 
invitation  which  her  father.  Count  Ja- 
lian,  sent  to  the  Saracens,  that  he  might 
avenge  her  wrongs  ?  The  story,  as  we 
have  already  said,  has  been  rejected  by 
most  of  our  modern  historical  critics, 
because  they  deem  the  cause  inade- 
quate to  the  effect ;  but  a  small  spark 
will  kindle  a  great  conflagration  if 
combustibles  have  been  previously  col- 
lected, and  no  materials  could  be 
better  fitted  for  immediate  ignition 
than  the  persecuted  Jews,  the  irritated 
Arians,  and  the  insulted  partisans  of 
the  deposed  Witiza.  We  are  quite 
willing  to  agree  that  Florinda's  wrongs 
and  Julian's  rage  could  no  more  have 
overthrown  the  Gothic  monarchy  of 
Spain  than  a  single  lucifer  match  could 
blow  up  the  rock  of  Cashel ;  but  we 
would  not  answer  for  similar  inno- 
cuousness  in  a  kingdom  where  all  the 
provinces  were  ripe  for  revolt,  and  if 
the  venerable  rock  had  been  converted 
into  a  powder-magazine. 

But  the  history  of  Julian  and  Flo- 
rinda  does  not  rest  solely  on  ecclesias- 
tical or  Spanish  authority;  it  is  re- 
corded very  minutely  by  all  the  Ara- 
bian historians,  from  whom  we  shall 
make  an  abstract  of  the  legend,  the 
Christian  version  having  been  ren- 
dered by  Scott,  Southey,  and  Wash- 
ington familiar  to  English  readers 
Irving. 

Ilyan,  a  name  which  seems  to  re- 
semble Aelian  rather  than  Julian,  was 
the  Gothic  governor  of  Ceuta  when 
the  Saracens  were  advancing  against 
the  province  of  which  that  city  was 
the  capital.  He  applied  for  aid  to  his 
suzerain ;  and  as  the  allegiance  paid 
by  provincial  governors  in  those  days 
was  little  more  than  nominal,  Roderic 
demanded  that  the  count  should  en- 
trust him  with  his  daughter  as  a  hos- 
tage before  sending  the  required 
succours.  The  young  lady,  whom  the 
Spaniards  call  Florinda  and  the  Sara- 
cens Caba,  was  accordm^ly  sent  to 
the  court  of  Toledo,  which  was  at 
this  period  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe. 
According  to  the  Arabs,  Florinda  was 
kept  by  her  father's  friends  in  oriental 
seclusion  until  accidentally  seen  by  the 
lung;  but  the  Christian  writers  declare 


that  she  mixed  freely  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  court,  and  encouraged  the  at« 
tentions  of  Roderic,  who  lived  very 
unhappily  with  his  queen.  When 
solicited  to  become  a  royal  mistress^ 
she  peremptorily  refused;  the  king 
had  recourse  to  violence,  and  then, 
stung  by  the  bitterness  of  her  re- 
proaches, kept  her  under  strict  guard 
lest  she  should  communicate  her 
wrongs  to  her  father.  With  some 
difficulty  she  obtained  permission  to 
send  Ilyan  some  robes  embroidered 
with  her  own  hands,  and  in  the  parcel 
she  enclosed  a  withered  flower,  emble- 
matic of  the  blight  that  had  fallen  on 
her  fame.  Ilyan  understood  the  hint ; 
he  hastened  to  court  to  bring  his 
daughter  home  that  she  might  see 
her  mother,  who  was  dangerously  ill. 
Roderic,  having  previously  bound  the 
lady  by  an  oath  of  secre<nr,  consented ; 
but  she  embraced  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  revealing  to  her  father  the 
author  of  her  disgrace.  At  the 
audience  of  leave,  Roderick  ur^ed 
Ilyan  speedily  to  return,  and  to  bring 
with  him  some  of  the  celebrated  hawks 
of  Africa.  The  governor  replied — 
"  Doubt  not,  O  king,  that  I  will  soon 
be  back,  and  bring  thee  such  hawks  as 
thou  never  sawest  in  thy  life."  No 
sooner  did  he  return  to  Africa  than 
he  entered  into  communication  with 
the  Saracens,  and  induced  them  to 
undertake  the  conquest  of  Spain. 

We  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
the  leading  incidents  of  this  story,  but 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Saracens  were  pre-disposed  to  the 
invasion  by  the  solicitations  of  the 
Jews,  by  the  promises  of  aid  from  the 
family  of  the  deposed  Witiza,  and  by 
their  general  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
tracted condition  of  a  priest-ridden 
monarchy  such  as  that  of  the  Goths 
had  become.  Musa,  the  Saracenic 
general  in  north-western  Africa,  was 
eminently  distinguished  as  a  warrior 
and  a  statesman ;  he  subdued  the  prin- 
cipal tribes  of  the  Berbers,  induced 
them  to  embrace  Mohammedanism, 
enlisted  them  in  his  armies,  and  incor- 
porated them  with  his  followers  into 
one  people.  This  admixture  of  bar- 
barism with  the  pure  Saracenic  blood 
was  far  from  being  popular  in  the 
court  of  the  khaliphs ;  the  Mogrebbin 
or  "  western  Arabs,"  as  the  mixed 
race  was  named  by  the  purer  orientals, 
became  the  subject  of  those  national 
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jests  which  ia  all  ages  have  been  fixed 
upon  some  race  doomed  to  ridicule. 
It  is  related  that  Harun-ar-Rashid, 
the  well-known  hero  of  the  Arabian 
NightSy  once  said  to  one  of  the  Mo- 
grebbin — "  Is  it  not  true,  friendi  that 
the  world  is  a  large  bird,  of  which 
thy  western  country  is  the  tail  T*    The 
other  instantly  replied — ^*  It  is  true, 
O  khalif,  but  the  bird  is  a  peacock  I" 
Several  of  the  Arabian  writers  deny 
the  barbarism  of  the  western  Africans: 
they  assert  that  the  Spanish  Jews  had 
been  assisted    by  their    brethren  of 
Africa  and  by  the  Berbers  in  an  insur- 
rection   against  the    cruel  edicts  of 
Sisebert,    long    before  the   Saracens 
had  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Arabia ; 
and  that  these  warriors  on  their  re- 
turn   bad  composed    songs    on    the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  Spain,  which 
had  been  preserved  to  the  time  of  the 
Saracens,  and  had  tended  not  a  little 
to  instigate  them  to    the  conquest. 
They  even  profess  to  give  specimens 
of  these  songs ;  but  they  are  clearly 
epigrams  belonging  to  the  declining 
age    of    Saracenic    literature,    when 
quaintness  of  conceit    was  mistaken 
for  originality  of  invention,  and  the 
conceit  itself  disfigured  by  lumbering 
tautology.     Take  the  following  literal 
translation  as  a  specimen  :^ 

The  breeze  as  it  floats  o*er  the  fair 
Guadalquiver 
Lifts  the  robes  that  its  beauties  en- 
fold, 
And  then  to  conceal  them  the  stream  of 
the  river 
More  rapidly  downward  is  roU'd. 

Musa  wrote  to  the  reigning  khalif, 
Al- Walid,  for  permission  to  undertake 
the  conquest  of  Spain.  In  reply,  he 
received  orders  to  have  the  country 
previously  explored  by  some  light 
troops,  that  the  Moslems  might  not  be 
betrayed  into  unforeseen  dangers. 
This  charge  was  entrusted  to  Tarif, 
a  Berber,  who  had  been  originally  a 
slave.  Tarifa,  where  he  first  landed 
and  which  still  bears  his  name,  is  the 
only  memorial  of  this  preliminary  ex- 
pedition, which  has  generally  been  con- 
founded with  the  subsequent  invasion 
of  Tarik.  The  valuable  spoils  ac- 
quired in  this  predatory  incursion 
induced  Musa  to  prepare  for  perma- 
*t  conquest ;  he  raised  an  army  of 
thousand  men,  composed  chiefly 
erbers  and  slayes;  a  few  only 


being  genuine  Arabs,  and  placed  them 
under  the  command  of  Tarik,  who 
had  been  originally  a  slave  brought  to 
Damascus  from  the  mountain  districts 
of  Persia.  Vessels  were  supplied  by 
Ilyan;  but  though  the  voyage  was 
brief  and  the  weather  not  Tery  un- 
favourable, some  of  the  genuine  Arabs 
who  had  never  been  at  sea  before,  be- 
came alarmed,  and  did  not  recover 
from  their  terror  until  they  landed. 
Tarik  wrote  a  few  verses  on  the  occa- 
sion, more  remarkable  for  the  manli- 
ness of  their  sentiments  than  any 
poetic  merit : — 

In  ships  pr6par*d  with  care  and  skill 
We  cross  d  the  dangerous  wave. 

And  in  its  breast — ^"twas  Allah's  will- 
Had  nearly  found  a  grave ; 

But  for  wealth,  family,  and  wife, 

God  a  rich  price  haid  given, 
Offering  for  this  uncertain  lite 

The  endless  joys  of  heaven. 

Who  would  not  die  for  such  a  boon  ? 

We  look'd  for  death  with  glee. 
Heedless  if  fate  came  late  or  soon, 

On  land  or  on  the  sea. 

Having  in  another  place  g^ven  the 
history  of  the  conquest  of  Spain,  the 
writer  must  here  confine  himself  to 
collecting  some  of  the  traits  of  indi- 
vidual character  displayed  by  the  chi- 
valrous victors.  Mugheyth,  the  con- 
queror of  Cordova,  became  the  bitter 
enemy  of  Musa  and  Tarik,  because 
they  violated  the  promise  of  safety 
which  he  had  made  to  the  governor  of 
that  city.  He  brought  the  former  a 
prisoner  to  Damascus;  but  though 
the  khalif  offered  to  raise  him  to  the 
highest  dignities,  he  insisted  on  re- 
turning to  Spain,  where  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  alleviating  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  conquered  Christians, 
'*  and  saved  myriads,"  says  the  histo- 
rian, ''as  an  expiation  for  having 
failed  to  save  one." 

Hansh,  who  was  further  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  Tabi,  or  *'  the 
follower,"  because  he  had  been  in- 
structed in  religion  by  some  of  those 
who  had  been  the  personal  friends  and 
companions  of  the  prophet,  was  equally 
distinguished  as  a  saint  and  a  warrior. 
In  the  march  against  Cordova,  he 
halted  on  the  top  of  a  hill  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  city  and  sur- 
roanding  plains  3  here  he  gave  the 
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sigpnal  for  prayer.  Being  asked  the 
reason,  as  the  stated  time  had  not 
arrived,  he  answered  that  it  was  right 
to  thank  God  for  bestowing  such  a 
lovely  land  as  a  perpetual  inheritance 
on  the  faithful.**  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  last  survivor  of  the  Ouuniade 
dynasty  fled  to  Spain  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  successful  Abassides, 
and  founded  the  khalifate  of  Cordova, 
that  Saracenic  refinement  was  fairly 
introduced  into  western  Europe,  for 
the  original  conquerors  of  Spain  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  Berbers  and  libe- 
rated slaves.  But  when  the  brilliant 
court  of  Damascus  was  dispersed,  and 
all  who  had  been  its  chief  ornaments 
were  proscribed  by  the  sanguinary 
leader  of  the  house  Abbas,  who  well 
earned  his  title  of  As-Saffah,  or  *'  the 
slaughterer,"  the  survivors  of  his  mas- 
sacre fled  through  northern  Africa 
into  Spain,  where  the  unexpected  re- 
volution which  gave  the  throne  of  that 
country  to  the  Ommiade  line  afforded 
them  secure  shelter.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  exiles  we/e 
the  very  elite  of  Saracenic  civilization. 
The  Abassides  were  chiefly  supported 
by  the  Turcomans,  the  wild  tribes  of 
Khorassan,  and  the  brutal  bigots  who 
deemed  that  all  refinement  was  an  in- 
novation on  the  religion  of  the  pro- 
phet. The  dethronement  of  the  Om- 
miades  in  the  east  was  the  exile  of 
Saracenic  civilization  to  the  west; 
Cordova  received  the  spoils  of  Damas- 
cus. 

"  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers 
of  D«uxiascus,  better  than  all  the  waters 
of  Israel,*'  exclaimed  the  patriotic 
Syrian,  thou;^h  deliverance  from  dis- 
ease was  promised  if  he  would  grive 
preference  to  the  Jordan.  The  exiles 
who  fled  to  Spain  retained  as  strong  a 
love  for  the  banks  of  the  Barrady,  the 
modern  name  of  these  united  rivers, 
and  the  elegies  they  composed  on  the 
remembrance  of  '*  the  river  flowing 
between  gardens,*'  as  they  fondly  called 
it,  are  numerous  and  affecting.  We 
shall  translate^  as  an  example,  the  verses 


composed  by  Abd-el-Melek  on  seeing 
a  solitary  palm-tree  in  a  garden  near 
Seville,  which  brought  to  his  recollec- 
tion his  Syrian  home,  and  the  fate  of 
his  children,  whom  he  had  been  forced 
to  abandon  in  his  hasty  flight  :^ 

Dear  palm  of  my  country,  I  hail  thee 

with  joy, 
Awakener  of  thoughts  that  no  time  can 

destroy ; 
Like  me,  thou'rt  an  exile  neglected  and 

lone. 
In  a  land  where  thy  kindred  and  name 

are  unknown. 

Thou  weepest !  thou  weepest  I  thy  soft 

petals  close 
As  the  eyelids  of  mourners  press'd  down 

by  their  woes ; 
Dost  thou  dream  of  thy  seed  on  that 

far  distant  shore 
Which,  woe   worth  the  thought!    we 

must  visit  no  more. 

Like  to  thee,  of  my  lost  ones  while 

waking  I  dream. 
As  they  once  grew  in  beauty  by  Bar- 

rady's  stream. 
And  under  my  shadow  their  branches 

outspread, 
By  richest  soil  nurtur'd,  by  choicest 

dew  fed. 

Now  orphans  deserted,  upon  them  must 

beat 
The  storm -wind's  fierce  fury,  the  sun's 

scorching  heat ; 
To  the  old  parent  trunk  they  in  vain 

laok  for  aid. 
Since  that  has  been  exil'd  they  wither 

and  fade. 

Before  relating  the  circumstances 
which  enabled  Abd-er-Rahman  to 
eatabl'ish  the  Ommiade  dynasty  in 
Cordova,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
a  sketch  of  his  previous  life,  and  the 
perilous  adventures  through  which  he 
passed  from  beggary  to  royalty.  In 
doing  80  we  shall  chiefly  follow  his 
own  narrative,  which  is  remarkable 
for  a  dignified  simplicity,  both  in  style 
and  sentiment,  worthy  of  his  noble 
character  and  brilliant  career. 
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In  introducing  to  the  notice  of  such 
of  our  readers  as  may  not  jet  have 
met  with  it,  the  compendious  publica- 
tion above  named,  we  shall  offer  our 
remarks,  without  much  pretension  to  ar- 
rangement^ as  they  arise  from  looking 
into  the  volumes  before  us.  And  as 
the  very  name  and  appearance  of  the 
work  is  that  which  first  strikes  us,  be- 
fore we  look  at  it  in  detail,  our  thoughts 
are  most  naturally  led  to  ramble  into 
the  somewhat  wide  expanse  of  the  ge- 
neral subject  of  popular  knowledge, 
and  the  means  of  extending  it. 

Few  topics  have  of  late  years  been 
more  prominently  called  into  notice, 
and  few  more  misunderstood,  than  the 
diffusion  of  popular  instruction,  espe- 
cially of  a  scientific  kind.  We  have 
witnessed  an  almost  countless  multi- 
tude of  plans,  attempts,  publications, 
institutions,  of  every  shade  and  variety 
of  character,  having  this  professed 
object  in  view,  and,  we  may  add, 
doubtless,  all  of  them,  in  some  degree, 
contributing  towards  it — though  none, 
perhaps,  to  the  extent  anticipated — and 
this  often  from  being  in  the  first  in- 
stance framed  on  principles  but  little 
calculated  to  have  the  desired  results, 
and  firom  the  defective  nature  of  their 
very  foundation.  It  has  been  a  com- 
mon fault  to  look  too  immediately  to 
direct  practical  results,  and  to  antici- 
pate the  advantages  of  knowledge  in 
the  details  of  art,  before  any  solid 
substratum  was  laid  in  elementary 
science — to  expect  a  taste  for  informa- 
tion, before  the  evils  of  gross  ignorance 
were  overcome — to  look  for  scientific 
attainments,  before  the  rudiments  of 
intellectual  cultivation  were  communi- 
cated. The  direct  consequence  has, 
of  course,  been,  that  the  enthusiastic 
projectors  have  been  disappointed, 
and  their  schemes  and  institutions  ex- 
posed to  the  reproach  of  failure ;  which 
has  afforded  a  palpable  triumph  to  the 
enemies  of  improvement,  and  those 
who,  for  obvious  reasons,  dreading  the 
enlightenment  of  the  people,  rejoice  at 


any  apparent  discomfiture  of  its  advo- 
cates ;  whereas,  the  real  source  of  the 
evil  manifestly  lay  in  the  want  of  sound 
principles  to  begin  with.  The  attempt 
IS  made  to  cultivate  knowledge  with- 
out the  requisite  preparation  of  the 
soil :  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  crop 
fails.  The  minds  of  the  learners  are 
stimulated  by  false  expectations — thej 
are  hurried  away  by  the  excitement  of 
a  splendid,  but  useless  vision,  never 
to  be  realized.  The  substance  is  want- 
ing ; — the  elements  of  mental  improve- 
ment have  not  been  secured,  nor  the 
true  principle  and  motive  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  inculcated. 
Such,  at  least,  has  been  too  often  tbe 
case  in  the  instance  of  the  varied 
schemes,  whether  of  actual  institutions 
for  popular  instruction,  or  of  publica- 
tions having  the  same  object  in  view. 
We  have  seen  the  most  plausible  and 
promising  plans  and  prospectuses  put 
forth — sometimes  under  the  sanction 
of  eminent  names, — but  betraying 
defects  in  the  first  conception  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  minds  of  the 
nninstructed  can  be  brought  to  a  gra- 
dual and  true  apprehension  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  sound  mental 
improvement.  We  have  heard  decla- 
mations on  the  advantages  of  popular 
enlightenment,  which  have  tended  to 
nothing  but  to  show  its  hopelessness, 
if  attempted  on  no  better  principles 
than  those  so  recommended.  We 
have  listened  to  arguments  ad  nauseam 
on  the  thread-bare  topic,  that  "  know- 
ledge is  power*' — from  those  who  seem 
to  forget  that  he  who  en^ges  in  the 
pursuit,  on  that  motive,  has  no  true 
love  of  knowledge. 

If  we  are  led  into  such  a  disparagino^ 
tone  of  remark  on  the  subject  in  general, 
the  effect  of  such  considerations  is  but 
to  enhance  the  satisfaction  with  which 
we  can  occasionally  hail  exceptions  to 
our  observations.  In  many  particular 
instances  we  can  truly  say,  we  see 
ground  for  far  more  hopeful  anticipa* 
tions. 
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But  our  more  immediate  concerni 
at  present,  is  with  publications  having 
the  object  of  popular  instruction  in 
view.  And  here,  perhaps,  the  remark 
we  have  just  made  may  not  apply  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  regard  to  institU' 
Horn.  The  failure  of  a  book  is  an 
event  less  regarded  than  that  of  a  more 
tangible  project  brought  vividly  before 
the  public  eye.  Again,  a  work  may 
fail  in  its  immediate  effect ;  yet  still  it 
remains  in  the  possession  of  the  reader, 
and  may,  at  an  after  period,  be  re- 
curred to  with  greater  advantage.  Its 
instructions,  at  first  found  too  difficult,' 
may  be  re-considered  at  leisure, — and 
the  difficulties  may  give  way  before 
repeated  efforts  of  application.  More- 
over, amid  the  variety  of  such  pro- 
ductions, the  student  has  a  far  wider 
choice  of  instructors,  and  among  them 
all  can  hardly  fail  to  find  some  one 
suited  to  his  taste  and  wants.  And  in 
the  combination  of  reading  with  oral 
instruction,  perhaps  the  deficiencies 
incidental  to  each  may  be  in  a  great 
degree  obviated. 

So  numerous  have  been  the  publica- 
tions of  late  years,  professing  the  im- 
portant object  of  the  diffusion  of  popu- 
lar knowledge,  especially  in  those 
branches  which  refer  to  physical  science 
and  the  study  of  the  natural  world, 
that  the  continual  appearance  of  new 
works  of  this  description  might  excite 
surprise,  and  even  doubt,  as  to  their 
desirableness  or  utility,  did  we  not 
reflect  on  the  accelerated  ratio  of  the 
increase  of  the  reading  population  in 
this  country.  Moreover,  the  progress 
of  science  itself  demands  from  time  to 
time  new  statements  of  the  results, 
and  improved  expositions  of  its  prin- 
ciples. Every  successive  production 
of  elementary  works  involves  the  in- 
troduction of  some  portion  of  the  in- 
creasing enlightenment  of  the  age. 
Every  publication,  however  humble, 
catches  up  and  assimilates,  and  sends 
forth  in  a  form  better  adapted  for 
general  intellectual  nourishment,  some 
portion  of  the  floating  mass  of  new 
discovery  and  varied  invention.  And, 
though  many  works  may  be  brought 
out  having  some  general  resemblance 
in  their  features  and  plan,  yet  probably 
every  one  of  them  has  its  distinctive 
character  more  or  less  clearly  marked, 
and  with  characteristic  defects,  will 
hardly  fail  to  exhibit  some  few  eluci- 
dations never  yet  ofTered-^-some  few 


results  of  a  higher  philosophy,  newly 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  common 
capacity,  and  fitted  to  the  purposes  of 
common  utility  and  improvement. 

The  art  of  communicating  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  a  popular  form, 
adapted  to  dull  comprehensions,  and 
capable  of  exciting  interest  in  minds 
never  yet  habituated  to  such  inquiries, 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
be  acquired  and  practised.  It  is, 
perhaps  equally  difficult  to  the  mere 
superficial  smatterer,  who  is  himself 
only  a  very  few  paces  in  advance  of 
those  he  has  to  teach,  and  to  the 
abstruse  and  secluded  philosopher, 
who,  absorbed  in  the  views  disclosed 
to  his  own  mind,  is  wholly  regardless, 
perhaps  habitually  incapid>]e,  of  con- 
templating his  subject  m  the  light  in 
which  it  will  present  itself  to  inferior 
minds.  There  is,  however,  here,  as 
in  other  things,  a  happy  medium,  which 
is  sometimes  attained  ; — nay,  there  are 
cases  in  which  exceptions  may  be  found, 
even  to  either  of  the  cases  just  alluded 
to;  it  does  sometimes  happen,  by  a 
rare  combination  of  intellectual  quali- 
ties, that  a  philosopher  of  the  most 
elevated  class  shall  be  equally  success- 
ful in  the  popular  illustration  of  his 
science ;  it  does  sometimes  again 
occur,  that  a  man  incapable  of  scienti- 
fic abstraction  shall  be  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  the  popular  exhibitions  of 
the  lecture-room,  or  the  composition 
of  a  popular  treatise.  But  these  are 
rare  cases  ;  and  the  safest  as  well  as 
most  generally  desirable  qualifications 
in  a  popular  lecturer  or  writer  on  the 
elements  of  science,  will  Ije  somewhere 
mid-way,  and  will,  certainly,  be  most 
effectually  possessed  in  the  union  of  a 
perfectly  distinct,  solid,  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
science,  with  an  equally  clear  discern- 
ment of  the  need  and  capacities  of  the 
learners  in  the  communication  of  such 
knowledge,  and  the  power  of  adapting 
himself  to  them. 

A  man  who  has  never  prosecuted  a 
single  original  investigation,  may  be 
most  amply  qualified  in  the  first  re- 
spect ;  but  no  one  who  has  not  ex- 
tended his  studies,  and  his  own  obser- 
vations and  reflections  far  beyond  the 
mere  technical  routine  of  his  parti- 
cular science,  can  ever  succeed  in 
the  second.  Here  it  is,  accordingly, 
that  the  greater  number  of  popmar, 
or  would-be  popular,  writers  on  scienct 
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fail.  Ezperiencey  in  this  respect*  may 
do  much ;  bat  it  can  never  do  all. 
The  art  of  communicating  knowledge 
is  essentially  distinct  from  the  art  of  ac- 
quiring it :  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
lay  down  iisedgeneral  rules  for  either. 
But  a  man  who  has  had  experience, 
and  possesses  the  capacity  to  turn  it 
to  account*  will  be  the  most  likely  to 
succeed ;  a  method  of  instructiouy  or 
a  course  of  illustration*  which  hcu  been 
found  successful  with  a  body  of  pupils* 
m^y  be  confidently  looked  to  as  likely 
to  be  successful  when  transferred  to 
the  pages  of  an  elementary  work. 

If  our  previous  remarks  appear  to 
apply  chiefly  to  instruction  offered  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  comparatively 
uneducated  classes/  what  we  are  at 
present  observing  refers  equally  to 
such  instruction  communicated  to  insti- 
tutions* and  by  publications*  of  a  pro- 
fessedly higher  grade  also.  And  in 
this  respect  we  must  further  remark* 
that*  notwithstanding  the  acknow* 
ledged  importance  and  hig^  value  of 
physical  science*  in  all  its  various  bear- 
ings* theoretical  and  practical*  it  is 
remarkable  how  little  is  done  among 
us  towards  the  actual  recognition  of 
its  claims,  as  a  branch  of  elementary* 
or  even  of  higher  education.  In  the 
few  institutionsi  whether  for  primary 
or  more  advanced  instruction*  in  which 
it  is  insisted  on  as  an  integrant  part 
of  the  course  and  system*  it  is  perhaps 
far  from  being  recognised  to  the  ex- 
tent, or  in  the  exact  character*  which 
its  high  claims  would  seem  reasonably 
to  demand.  In  the  great  majority 
of  instances*  it  is  almost  exclusively  in 
those  schools  which  are  devoted  to  the 
preparation  for  a  particular  profession* 
that  physical  science  can  be  said  really 
to  form  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
scheme  of  teaching.  As  a  portion  of  a 
general  and  liberal  education*  it  is 
hard  ly  ever  tho  ught  necessary  to  make  it 
compulsory: — the  only  attention  given 
to  it  in  most  of  our  highest  sepu- 
naries  of  learning*  is  purely  volun- 
tary. Yet  we  can  perceive  no  sub- 
stantial reason  why  the  elements  of 
these  sciences  should  not  be  made 
essential  requisites*  at  least  as  univer- 
sally as  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
gWes. 

That  the  higher  branches  of  these 
sciences  involve  abstruse  and  difficult 
investigations*  is  sorely  no  argument 
ugainst  the  introduction  of  a  luminoiu 


exposition  of  their  elementary  princt« 
pies ;  which*  grounded  on  the  most 
simple  truths  of  geometry  and  arith- 
metic* may  be  made  very  tolerably 
intelligible*  even  to  persons  unac- 
quainted with  any  more  than  the  mere 
alphabet  of  mathematics.  And  the 
acquisition  of  a  sufficient  amount  of 
mathematical  knowledge*  both  geome- 
trical and  analytical*  for  the  purpose 
of  satisfactorily  illustrating andf demon- 
strating the  main  theorems  of  physics* 
is*  we  are  persuaded*  a  matter  of  far 
greater  facility  than  is  often  imagined. 
We  believe*  in  a  word*  that  nothing 
has  done  more  to  discourage  and  hin- 
der the  spread  of  sound  physical 
science*  than  an  unfounded  apprehen- 
sion of  the  great  difficulties  which 
must  be  encountered  in  studying  the 
elements  of  mathematics  as  an  essen- 
tial preliminary  ;  and  this  idea  again 
has  mainly  prevuled*  we  feel  sure*^om 
the  unnecessarily  repulsive  form  in 
which  those  elements  have  been  com- 
monly presented  to  the  learner. 

We  believe  that  the  compass  into 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce 
a  course  of  mathematics*  commencing 
from  the  very  outset*  up  to  all  that 
is  essentially  requisite  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  chief  theorems  of  phy- 
sical science*  would  be  so  short*  as  to 
surprise  many  who  have  no  ideas  on 
the  subject  beyond  what  are  furnished 
by  witnessing  the  ordinary  process  of 
years  perhaps  engaged  in  learning 
Euclid  by  rote*  and  solving  a  countless 
number  of  unvarying  conundrums* 
called  problems*  in  simple  and  quad- 
ratic equations.  Indeed*  a  short  course 
of  the  kind  we  allude  to*  was  actually 
published  b^  the  late  Dr.  Young ;  and 
though  not  m  the  easiest  or  best  form* 
nor  on  a  plan  altogether  suited  to  the 
present  state  of  science*  yet  it  may 
afford  a  suggestion  perhaps  for  a 
similar  attempt  upon  an  improved 
plan*  at  the  present  day*  which  would 
certainly*  if  conducted  with  moderate 
skill*  lead  to  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  the  means  and  encouragements  for 
the  promotion  of  sound  physical  study 
as  a  branch  of  education.  But  we 
ought  to  regard  the  study  of  physical 
science  (considered  as  a  branch  of 
education)  more  especially  in  con- 
nexion with  the  universsl  logic  of 
uukictian.  The  study  will  always  ie 
incomplete*  or  rather  defective  in  ita 
foondatioDi  if  diligent  attention  bo  not 
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pud  to  the  principles  of  reasoning  on 
which   we  proceed    throughout ;   to 
those  enlarged  viewa  of  the  grounds 
and  laws  of  belief,  which  are  the  real 
security   of  all  certain  and  definite 
knowledge,  and  by  which  we  discrimi- 
nate the  real  advance  in  genuine  phi- 
losophy from  the  mere  dreams  of  gra- 
tuitous speculation.     It  is  remarkable 
how  little  conception  is  generally  en- 
tertained of  the  existence  of  any  such 
line  of  distinction ; — how  prone  the 
great  mass,  even  of  educated  persons, 
are  to  confound,  under  one  common 
categoryj  the  wildest  reveries  of  Pla- 
tonism,  the  subtleties  of  the  middle- 
age  scholasticism,  or  of  the  modern 
mysticism^-with  the  sober  deductions 
01    the    schools    of  Copernicus    and 
Galileo — ^the  rigorous  conclusions  of 
a  Newton  or  a  Laplace,  a  Lavoisier 
or  a  Cuvier.   It  is  all  alike  to  them  phi- 
losophy, and  often  viewed  altogether 
as  little  better  than  one  common  de- 
velopment of  human  caprice  and  pre- 
sumption.    And  how  is  it  to  be  other- 
wise, so  long  as  our  existing  systems 
of  education,  even  of  the  highest  pre- 
tensions, include  no  provision  for  a 
more  sound  and  discriminating  study 
of  the  metaphysics  of  natural  science— 
a  more  distinct  apprehension  of  the 
peculiar  function  and   value  of  the 
inductive  principle?     Such  was  the 
complaint  emphatically  put  forth  by 
Bacon,  in  his  remarks  on  the^'  Defects 
of  Universities**   in  the   "  Advance- 
ment of  learning."     And  it  has  been 
also  powerfully  dwelt  upon  by  Sir 
J.  Herschel,  in  a  small  pamphlet  en- 
titled, "  Views  of  Scientific  and  Gene- 
ral Education,"  &c.,  written  on  the 
institution  of  the  South  African  Col- 
lege, and  originally  addressed  to  its 
promoters.      We    cannot^    however, 
omit  to  observe,  that  much  has  been 
done  (as  far  as  publication  can  effect 
the  object,)  by  the  "  Philosophy  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences,"  of  Dr.  Whewell ; 
while  the   precise  topic   of  the  na- 
ture of  inductive  reasoning  has  been 
more  specially  elucidated  in  Professor 
Powell's  "  Connexion  of  Natural  and 
Divine  Truth." 

We  have  been  led  into  this  general 
disquisition  from  reflections  excited  in 
our  minds  on  looking  over  the  series 
of  volumes,  whose  title  is  afiixed 
to  tlds  article.  They  are  produc- 
tions having  for  their  express  ob- 
ject the  diffusion  of  a  sound  and  exact 


elementary  knowledge  of  the  main 
branches  of  natural  science.  They 
are  designed  for  all  classes  of  begin- 
ners,  whether  of  one  grade  or  another  ; 
they  are  intended  to  be  alike  available 
to  the  more  humble  seeker  after  in- 
struction, who  may  peruse  them  upon 
his  contribution  of  his  weekly  pence, 
in  the  unpretending  reading-room  of 
the  Mechanics  Institute  in  an  obscure 
country  town ;  or  to  the  young  in- 
quirer, who,  with  greater  advantages 
and  leisure,  is  devoting  his  opening 
faculties  to  the  happy  task  of  at  once 
enjoying  gratifications  of  the  purest 
kind,  and  at  the  same  time  exercising 
and  invigorating  those  faculties,  and 
enlarging  their  capacity  for  such  en- 
joyment to  a  higher  and  increasing, 
and  as  yet  unconceived  extent.  • 

Of  the  general  design  and  arranee- 
ment  of  this  work  we  obtain  an  outhne 
in  a  very  brief  prospectus,  which  is 
prefixed  to  the  first  portion  of  the 
series,  of  which  as  yet  only  five  parts 
have  appeared.   The  work  commenced 
under  the  auspices  of  *'  The  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Papular  Instruc- 
tion."    The  general  design  includes: 
Mathematico-physical  Sciences  in  three 
volumes ;  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and 
Geology,  two  volumes  ;    Physiology 
and  Natural  History,  four  volumes. 
Of  these  departments  the  second  has 
not  yet  been  entered  upon ;  two  vo- 
lumes of  the  first,  and  three  of  the 
last  division  have  appeared ;  and  the 
distinguishing    feature    is,    that    the 
whole  is  not  only  edited,  but  actually 
written  by  one  individual.  Dr.   Car- 
penter, whose  name  is  appended  in 
print  only  to  two  of  the  volumes.     It 
is  also  proposed  to  conclude  the  whole 
with  a  volume  on  natural  theology. 
From  the  author's  well-known  attain- 
ments in  the  physiological  sciences, 
it  was  to    be    expected    that    those 
branches  would  assume  in  such  a  work 
a  peculiar,  but  we  do  not  think  too 
high  a  prominence.      Each    of  the 
small  volumes  contains  one    subject 
complete,  (except  the  Physiology  of 
Animals,  of  which  only  the  first  part 
has  appeared,)  and  is  illustrated  by  a 
great  number  of  wood-cuts — both  re- 
presentations of  objects  and  diagrams 
— ^for  the  most  part  very  creditably^ 
and  in  some  instances  verv  elegantly 
executed.      The  typogrf^hy  is  well 
condensed,  without  being  too  much 
crowded«-a  common  &ait  in  the  cheap 
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publications  of  the  day ;  and  the  whole 
IS  got  up  In  a  very  neat  and  attractive 
form. 

We  have  often  been  led  to  observe 
in  compendiums  of  knowledge!  con« 
sisting  of  articles  contributed  hy  a  va- 
riety of  persons,  perhaps  of  very  dissi- 
milar viewsf  talent,  and  capabilities 
for  elementary  writing,  an  inequality, 
a  disproportionateness,  a  want  of 
unity  of  design,  purpose,  and  subordi- 
nation of  parts  in  the  grand  scheme- 
sometimes  even  discrepancies  and  con- 
tradictions, arising  almost  unavoidably 
out  of  those  differences  existing  in  the 
sources  from  which  thev  are  supplied. 
It  has  often,  accordingly,  occurred  to 
us  that  great  advantages  might  attend 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  in  which  one 
mind  might  pervade  the  whole ;  and 
such  advantages,  we  think,  are  in  the 
work  before  us. 

Again,  we  have  remarked  above  the 
true  teat  afforded  by  experience  in 
actual  teaching  to  guide  the  writer  in  his 
style  of  illustration.  This  advantage, 
we  learn  from  the  prefatory  notice,  has 
been  extensively  enjoyed  by  the  author 
of  the  present  work :  so  that  we  look 
with  much  confidence  to  the  suitable- 
ness of  his  style  of  explanation  to  the 
apprehensions  of  learners. 

The  great  principles  of  General 
Mechanics  form  the  basis  of  all  appli- 
cation of  mathematics  to  physical  sub- 
jects. Whenever  we  have  to  consider 
phenomena  so  as  to  reduce  them  to 
that  exact  view  in  which  the  results 
are  capable  of  being  measured  or  cal- 
culated, then,  immediately  or  ulti- 
mately, we  must  resolve  the  whole 
into  some  law  of  motion,  or  of  that  de- 
struction of  motion  which  arises  from 
counteraction,  producing  rest  or  equi" 
librium.  Whenever  we  arrive  at  such 
a  stage  of  investigation,  then  we  are 
in  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  the  me- 
chanical causes  which  may  be  in  ope- 
ration. This  principle  pervades  the 
whole  circle  of  Mathematico-physical 
Science.  Hence,  the  vital  importance 
in  a  scientific  education  of  impressing 
firmly  on  the  mind,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, those  clear  conceptions  and 
exact  modes  of  analysis,  which  shall 
form  the  basis  of  a  sound  and  secure 
application  of  such  methods  to  the  ex- 
perimental facts  which  observation 
brings  before  us  in  particular  cases. 

Accordingly,  to  this  material  branch 
we  find  proportionate  attention  paid 
in  the  compendium  now  before  ui; 


the  author  has,  we  think,  ably  and 
satisfactorily  elucidated  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  statics  and  dynamiost  in  such 
a  way  as  to  render  them  perfectly  in- 
telligible to  a  person  possessing  only 
the  most  radimentary  knowledge  of 
geometry. 

The  present  work  does  not  profess 
to  introduce  mathematical  investiga- 
tions beyond  those  which  are  of  the 
most  perfectly  simple  elementary  kind» 
or  rather,  we  should  perhaps  sav,  that 
the  author  explains  generally  the  na- 
ture of  the  truths  or  constructions  re- 
ferred to,  without  going  into  the  de- 
tails of  them,  or  pursuing  the  train  of 
demonstration.  In  fact,  a  considera- 
ble range  of  the  truths  of  physical 
science  are  eminently  capable  of  a  very 
satisfactory  kind  of  elucidation,  with- 
out any  larger  infusion  of  mathematics 
than  we  have  mentioned ;  and  in  this 
species  of  illustration  we  think  the 
author  has  been  eminently  successful 
wherever  we  have  followed  it  up. 
We  would  select  as  specimens  the 
clear  way  in  which  he  leads  the  stu- 
dent on  by  mere  arithmetic  to  the 
somewhat  difficult  conceptions  of  the 
velocities  of  falling  bodies  under  the 
influence  of  a  constant  force,  like  that 
of  gravitation  at  the  earth's  surface.—-. 
Part  iii.  chap.  viii.  And  again,  the 
gradual  development  out  of  its  simple 
elements  of  those  successive  composi- 
tions of  forces,  which  explain  the  fun- 
damental theorem  of  central  forces. 
—Ibid.  p.  131. 

The  attraction  of  gravitation,  as 
evinced  in  the  simple  case  of  the  earth 
and  bodies  near  its  surface,  is  one  on 
which  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  for 
the  learner  to  acquire  distinct  ideas  in 
the  first  instance  ;  and  it  is,  we  think, 
very  ably  explained  in  chap.  iiL :  the 
decrease  of  the  f^rce  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  increases,  is  very  fami- 
liarly illustrated,  and  the  description 
of  the  principle  of  experiments  for  de- 
terminm^  the  density  of  the  earth 
(than  which,  perhaps,  few  results  ap- 
pear more  astonishing  to  a  person  who 
has  not  attended  to  these  subjects)  is 
at  once  concise  and  luminous.  We 
extract  the  passage  as  a  good  speci- 
men of  our  author's  mode  of  illustra- 
tion, presuming  that  the  word  *<  bulk" 
is  here  used  for  mass,  or  quantity  of 
matter : — 

"  The  powerful  attraction  which  the 
earth,  in  consequence  of  its  vast  bulk/ 
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has  for  all  bodies  upon  its  sarface,  pre- 
rents  us  from  perceiving,  under  ordinary 
circumstances  at  least,  the  attraction 
which  they  have  for  each  other;  and 
yet  this  exists  m  a  degree  exactly  pro- 
portionate to  their  respective  bullcs.  If 
two  balls  of  lead  were  placed  at  a  little 
distance  on  a  smooth  surface,  they  would 
have  exactly  the  same  tendency  to  move 
towards  each  other,  as  if  Uiey  were 
not  attracted  by  the  earth ;  but  this 
tendency  is  prevented  bv  the  friction 
which  would  be  produced  if  they  were  to 
begin  to  roll,  and  which  their  mutual 
attraction  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome. 
Or  if  they  were  suspended  by  strioffs 
from  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  they  could 
not  approach  each  other  without  moving 
out  of  the  line  in  which  the  earth's  at- 
traction causes  them  to  hang  ;  and  this 
attraction  their  mutual  attraction  is  not 
powerful  enough  to  overcome.  But 
when  two  bodies  are  floating  on  a  liquid, 
there  is  no  obstacle  but  the  resistance 
of  the  liquid  to  prevent  their  mutual 
attraction  from  brmging  them  together ; 
and  accordingly  we  see  two  floatins^ 
bodies  attracted  into  contact  with  each 
other,  when  they  have  been  brought 
sufficiently  near  for  their  mutual  attrac- 
tion to  overcome  that  resistance.  It  has 
been  determined  bv  accurate  observa- 
tion, that  a  plumb-fine  suspended  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  lofty  mountain,  does 
not  hang  in  a  direction  quite  perpendicu- 
lar, but  is  drawn  a  little  to  one  side  by 
the  attraction  of  the  mountain.  But  as 
the  greatest  mountain  upon  the  earth  s 
surface  is  little  more  tnan  the  stx(y- 
millionth  part  of  its  bulk,  its  attraction 
for  the  lead  ball  must  evidently  be  very 
trifling,  compared  with  that  which  the 
earth  has  for  the  same  solid ;  and  con- 
sequently the  deviation  of  the  plummet 
will  be  very  small. 

'*  The  attraction  of  solid  bodies  for 
each  other  may  be  shown,  however,  by 
balancing  a  small  mass  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  may  be  moved  by  the  slightest 
hiflnence;  and  then  bringing  another 
mass  into  its  neighbourhood.  Thus,  if 
we  suspend  two  equal  balls  of  lead  from 
the  opposite  extremities  of  a  slender  bar 
of  wood,  and  suspend  this  at  its  centre 
by  a  very  flne  wire,  the  only  force  re- 
quired to  move  the  balls  will  be  that 
which  suffices  to  produce  a  slight  twist- 
ing of  the  wire  that  suspends  the  rod. 
Now  if  a  large  mass  of  lead  be  brought 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  each  ball,  (the 
rod  having  been  previously  hanging  at 
rest,)  its  attraction  will  cause  the  rod  to 
turn  round,  until  the  small  balls  have  come 
into  the  same  line  with  the  large  masses. 


If  the  masses  be  now  moved  a  little  fur- 
ther, the  balls  will  follow  them  ;  twisting 
the  wire,  from  which  the  rod  is  sus- 
pended, still  more.  Now,  as  the  force 
which  is  required  to  produce  any  amount 
of  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  rod 
can  be  ascertained  in  another  waj,  the 
actual  amount  of  the  attraction  which 
the  masses  exercise  over  the  balls  may 
be  determined ;  and  this  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  attractive  influence  which 
the  earth  has  over  them.  From  the 
knowledge  of  these  facts,  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  the  earth  may  be  compared 
with  that  in  the  masses  of  lead ;  or  the 
weight  of  the  earth  is  just  as  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  masses  of  lead, 
as  the  force  with  which  it  attracts  the 
balls  exceeds  that  with  which  the  masses 
attract  them, — proper  allowance  being 
made  for  their  difference  in  distance. 
When  the  actual  weight  of  the  earth  is 
known,  we  may  estimate  its  density  as 
compared  witn  water;  since  we  may 
easily  calculate  the  weight  of  a  globe  of 
water  of  equal  size.  And  from  the 
weight  and  density  of  the  earth,  that  of 
other  planets  and  of  the  sun  niay  be  as- 
certained. 

'*  This  experiment  is  known  as  that  of 
Cavendish,  by  whom  it  was  first  devised* 
In  order  to  perform  it  accnrately,  very 
great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent 
various  sources  of  error.  Thus,  the  rod 
and  balls  must  be  enclosed  in  a  case,  so 
contrived  as  to  prevent  their  motions 
from  being  affected  by  currents  of  air ; 
and  the  whole  apparatus  must  be  en- 
closed in  a  room  which  has  a  uniform 
temperature,  and  in  which  there  are  no 
other  openings  than  those  absolutely 
necessary  for  making  the  observations. 
The  necessity  for  these  precautions  is 
evident  from  the  fact  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Baily,  (under  whose  direction  the  ex- 
periment has  lately  been  repeated,)  that 
the  slightest  change  of  temperature  on 
one  side  of  the  case  in  which  the  rod  and 
balls  were  suspended,  would  produce  an 
immediate  effect  upon  them.  The  aver- 
age result  of  2004  experiments  lately 
made,  is  that  the  weight  of  the  earth  is 
about  5 1  times  as  great  as  that  of  a 
glebe  of  water  of  the  same  bulk.*  Thus, 
we  may  regard  the  apparatus  of  Caven- 
dish as  a  scale  in  which  the  earth,  sun, 
moon,  and  planets  have  been  weighed." 

The  whole  subject  of  practical  me- 
chanics is  explained  by  means  of  well- 
selected  examples.  Tho  chapter  on 
the  centre  of  gravity,  on  framework^ 
roofsy  domeSf  kc,  is  admirably  illus- 
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trated  $  and  the  constf  action  of  arcbes, 
with  the  pecvdiar  causes  of  instability^ 
and  the  tendency  to  break  in  portions^ 
are  very  clearly  treated.  We  may 
notice,  en  passant,  that  in  the  wooa- 
cuty  page  104 J  the  artist  has  drawn  the 
voussoirs  of  an  incorrect  form — but 
nothing  in  the  text  depends  upon  it ; 
but  the  wood- cuts  are  in  general  emi- 
nently well  drawn,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  a  clear  notion  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  action  of  the  different 
parts :  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty 
in  some  cases,  as  the  artistic  skill  is 
not  always  found  in  combination  with 
the  requisite  mechanical  knowledge, 
and  vice  versa.  We  would  select  as 
good  examples,  the  mill  (Part  iii.  p. 
262),  and  the  works  of  the  watch 
(Part  iv.  p.  330).  The  UUeat  hnprove- 
ments  are  carefully  introduced.  We 
may  instance  the  ingenious  combina- 
tion of  pulleys  dud  to  Mr.  Moore 
(Part  iii.  p.  282),  and  the  most  recent 
improvement  in  chronometers  (Part 
iv.  p.  351). 

But  no  sound  knowledge  of  mecha- 
nical improvements  can  be  expected 
without  a  clear  conception  of  the  first 
principles  on  which  any  application  of 
forces  can  be  made.  Our  author  ex- 
presses well  the  general  view  of  the 
nature  of  all  the  mechanical  powers,  as 
follows  :-— 

"  Now  there  is  no  power  in  any  ma- 
chinery of  creating  force ;  it  can  only 
apply,  in  a  more  advantageous  manner, 
the  force  by  which  it  is  itself  moved. 
This  will  be  easily  understood,  from 
what  has  been  formerlv  stated  (chap. 
vL)  of  the  tendency  of  all  matter  to 
remain  in  the  state  in  which  it  may  be 
at  any  given  time.  Thus,  a  machine  at 
rest  remains  at  rest  until  it  is  movod  by 
a  power  applied  to  it;  and  when  in 
motion  it  would  remain  in  motion,  if  it 
were  not  for  friction  and  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  until  stopped  by  a  force  equal 
or  superior  to  that  first  applied.  Any 
inferior  force  will  be  overcome  by  it; 
and  thus  the  power  first  communicated 
may  be  applied  to  any  operations  whieh 
only  require  this.  A  steam-engine,  for 
instance,  is  a  machine  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  advantageottsly  applying  to 
use  the  power  communicated  by  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  steam ;  but  it  can  itself 
create  no  power,  and  remains  inactive 
until  steam  is  forced  into  it  from  the 
boiler.  Now,  in  machines  of  some  kinds, 
a  great  power  slowly  applied  is  employed 
to  effect  a  number  of  operations  which 
most  be  performed  rery  quickly ;  this  we 


«ee,  for  example,  in  a  mill  for  spinning 
cotton  or  silk,  of  which  the  spinning-reels 
are  turned  round  many  hundred  times, 
whilst  the  axle  worked  bv  the  steam- 
engine  turns  only  once.  But  we  should 
find  that  we  might  stop  any  one  of  these 
reels  by  the  touch  of  the  finger,  so  little 
IS  the  power  applied  to  it ;  whilst  no  force 
that  we  could  employ  could  offer  the 
least  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the 
steam-engine.  Or,  to  take  a  more  ^ 
familiar  instance,  in  the  movement  of  a  * 
watch,  the  power  communicated  by  the 
munspring  is  applied  to  a  train  of 
wheels,  and  produces  a  much  more  rapid 
movement  in  the  balance  and  the  wheel 
which  acts  upon  it ;  but  we  find  the 
power  with  which  they  move  to  be  far 
less  than  that  of  the  mainspring,  since 
the  slighest  touch  of  the  finger  will 
check  their  revolution,  whilst  the  wind- 
ing-up of  the  mainspring  requires  a 
far  greater  force.  Bience  we  see  that 
what  is  gained  in  velocity  is  lost  in  power. 
The  converse — ^that  what  is  gained  in 
power  is  lost  in  velocity — ^is  also  true ; 
and  of  this  we  may  find  numerous  in- 
stances, in  which  machines  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  concentrate  (so  to  speak) 
the  power  applied  to  them,  so  that  it  is 
renaered  sufficient  to  overcome  a  far 
greater  obstacle  than  before,  but  does 
this  much  less  rapidly.  Thus,  by  a 
system  of  pulleys  or  a  windlass,  we  see 
a  man  raising  a  weight  many  times 
greater  than  he  could  lift  without  their 
assistance;  but  whilst  his  arms  move 
through  a  considerable  space  in  pulling 
the  rope  of  the  pulleys,  or  in  turning 
the  windlass,  the  weight  rises  in  a  far 
smaller  degree." 

Of  all  branches  of  science,  at  once 
the  most  sublime  and  abstruse,  and  yet 
capable  of  being  the  most  eminently 
popular,  is  astronomy.  Accordingly^ 
on  few  branches  have  there  been  from 
time  to  time  produced  a  greater  num- 
ber of  popular  introductions,  or  com- 
pendiums,  of  very  various  degrees  of 
merit.  A  good  arrangement  is  every 
thing  in  elementary  teaching.  The 
true  logic  of  instruction,  if  we  may 
adopt  such  a  phrase,  consists  in  the 
due  adjustment  of  step  to  step  in  the 
process  of  the  acquisition  of  ideas ;  the 
building  up  of  course  upon  course  in 
the  masonry  of  the  intellectual  edifice: 
and  the  method  of  teaching  is  success- 
ful or  not,  according  as  those  steps 
and  stages  are  really  placed  in  their 
natural  order  and  connection  or  not. 
In  astronomy  we  see  this  peculiarly 
exemplified — the  connection  between 
what  we  actually  witness  in  the  heayens^ 
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and  what  science  teaches  to  be  its  real 
nature^  is  remote^  and  requires  more 
intermediate  links  to  explain  it  Hence, 
the  successful  inculcation  of  these 
truths  depends  upon  a  clear  analysis 
being  presented  in  the  first  instance  of 
the  actual  observable  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  the  heavenly  bodies^  so  that 
the  student  shall  be  gradually  led  on 
from  the  seen  to  the  unseen  —  from 
what  is  observed  to  what  may  be  known; 
from  the  apparently  irregular  and  com- 
plicated motions  of  the  planets  among 
the  fixed  stars,  traced  from  night  to 
night,  and  from  month  to  month,  to 
the  real  regularity  of  those  motions 
in  orbits  about  the  sun.  Thus  the 
nature  and  fixed  positions  of  the  stars 
is  the  first  object  of  attention,  as  the 
scale  to  which  all  the  other  motions 
are  referred,  and  by  which  they  are 
measured.  Then  the  apparent  motions 
of  the  planets  among  them,  as  seen 
from  the  earth,  itself  in  motion,  are 
reduced  to  order  and  simplicity  ;  the 
apparent  retrogradations  and  stationary 
points  are  shown  to  be  the  simple  con- 
sequences of  the  combined  motions  of 
the  earth,  and  the  luminaries  observed. 
In  the  work  before  us  this  course  is 
ably  followed ;  and  the  illustration  of 
heliocentric  compared  with  the  geocen^ 
trie  motions  of  a  planet  (p.  iv.  p.  449) 
in  particular,  is  clearer  than  we  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  any  elementary 
work.  Nor  can  we  omit  to  allude  to 
the  valuable  and  philosophic  moral 
inferences,  or  application  by  analogy, 
from  the  writings  of  Hartley,  which 
are  so  appropriately  introduced. 

**  A  more  striking  analogy  has  scarcely 
ever,  perhaps,  been  pointea  out,  between 
the  changes  in  the  world  of  matter  and 
in  the  world  of  mind,  than  that  which 
the  profound  and  excellent  Hartley  has 
suggested,  between  the  movements  of 
the  solar  system,  as  viewed  by  the  ter- 
restrial astronomer,  and  the  operation 
of  God*s  moral  government,  as  it  mani- 
fests itself  to  our  present  imperfect  ob- 
servation. There  is  no  thinking  per- 
son, it  may  probably  be  affirmed,  who 
has  not  at  some  time  or  other  found  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  his  idea  of  the 
infinite  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  the 

Eain,  guilt,  and  wretchedness,  which 
e  sees  in  the  world  around  him ; — who 
has  not  felt  disposed  to  murmur  or  re- 
pine at  the  dispensations  of  Proyidenoe, 
as  they  affect  himself,  or  those  in  whom 
he  feels  the  deepest  interest ; — or  who 
has  not  ezperiuieed  some  despondency, 


when  the  best-laid  schemes  (as  they 
appeared),  designated  by  motives  of 
pure  benevolence,  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  human  race,  have  proved 
abortive,  and  the  social  condition  of  the 
world  has  appeared  rather  to  be  retro- 
grading than  progressing.  Those  who 
have  learned,  by  the  study  of  astronomy, 
how  from  a  perplexing  and  imperfect, 
because  a  distorted  view,  a  system  re- 
plete with  beauty  and  harmony  may  be 
discovered,  simply  b^  placing  ourselves 
in  its  centre,  and  viewing  every  move- 
ment as  it  would  be  there  seen,  should 
attempt  to  carry  the  same  idea  into 
their  contemplations  of  the  more  obscure 
and  difficult  scheme   of   €rod*s   moral 

fovernment.  *We  ought,'  as  Hartley 
nely  observes,  *  to  suppose  ourselves 
in  the  centre  of  the  system  ;  and  to  try, 
as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  reduce  all 
apparent  retrogradations  to  real  pro- 
gressions.' 

**  And  those  who  have  most  calmly 
watched,  and  most  quietly  waited,  for 
the  appointments  of  Providence,  have 
testified  most  abundantly  that  such  is 
the  actual  result  of  experience, — that 
out  of  darkness  has  shone  marvellous 
light, — that  out  of  perplexity  a  straight 
path  has  been  revealea,— -that  out  of  the 
guilt  or  misery  of  the  few  have  arisen 
the  elements  of  happiness  to  many,—, 
and  that  out  of  the  apparent  retrogra- 
dations in  the  condition  of  mankind, 
have  sprung  the  elements  of  its  most 
rapid  progressions.  By  dwelling  on 
such  views,  the  mind  becomes  habituated 
to  them ;  and  that  entire  conviction  of 
the  perfect  benevolence  of  the  Deity  is 
obtained,  which  leads  to  an  implicit  re- 
liance on  his  paternal  goodness,  even  in 
the  seasons  of  greatest  darkness  and 
despondency.  '  And  thus,'  continues 
Hartley,  '  all  difficulties  relating  to  the 
Divine  attributes  will  be  taken  away ; 
God  will  be  infinitely  powerful,  knowing, 
and  good,  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  if 
we  consider  things  as  they  appear  to 
Him.  It  is  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
the  mind,  thus  to  approximate  to  its 
first  conceptions  concerning  the  Divine 
goodness,  and  to  answer  that  endless 
question, — why  not  less  misery  and  more 
happiness  ?  —  in  a  language  which  is 
plainly  analogous  to  another  authentic 
language,  though  it  cannot  yet  be  felt 
by  us,  on  account  of  our  present  imper- 
fection, and  of  the  mixture  of  our  good 
with  evil.' 

**  The  same  idea  may  be  carried  out 
in  the  formation  of  our  own  rules  of 
conduct.  *  With  respect  to  benevolence, 
or  the  love  of  our  neighbour,' says  Hart- 
ley, *  it  may  be  observed  that  this  can 
never  be  free  from  selfishness,  till  we 
take  our  stand  in  the  Divine  Mature, 
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and  view  every  thing  from  thence,  and 
in  the  relation  whi<m  it  bears  to  God. 
If  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  onr- 
eeWes  be  made  the  point  of  view,  our 
prospect  must  be  narrow,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  what  we  see,  distorted.' " 

The  very  cnrious  properties,  called 
by  their  discoverer,  Dutrochet,  endos- 
mose  and  exosmose,  are  very  clearly 
explained  by  our  author  in  the  treatise 
on  Vegetable  Phisiology,  p.  83.  It  is 
well  known  that  at  first  this  sort  of 
effect  was  ascribed  to  some  peculiar 
function  of  organised  structures ;  but 
the  progress  of  research  has  led  to  dis- 
tinct proofs,  (on  which  Dr.  C.  dwells) 
that  it  is  not  due  to  any  modification 
of  vital  force.  It  has  been  further 
attempted  to  reduce  the  whole  to  sim- 
ple mechanical  action,  and  to  explain 
It  on  the  single  principle  of  capillary 
attraction  :  to  this  view  Dr.  C.  inclines, 
and  has  alluded  to  it  both  in  the  place 
just  referred  to,  and  also  in  the  Me- 
chanical Philosophy,  p.  22.  The  ex- 
planation certainly  seems  satisfactory ; 
but  we  are  hardly  aware  whether  it 
can  be  regarded  as  entirely  conclusive, 
or  as  comprehending  all  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  action  developed  in  particu- 
lar cases.  There  can,  however,  exist 
no  doubt  that  capillary  forces  must 
contribute  largely  to  producing  the 
phenomena. 

The  whole  subject  of  capillary  at- 
traction is  very  ably,  though  simply^ 
treated  in  the  last  named  treatise,  (p. 
20,  &c.)  Some  simple  experimental 
illustrations  are  well  described,  (p. 
21,)  as  well  as  the  curious  modification 
of  this  power,  by  which,  from  the 
supposed  adhesion  of  a  small  stratum 
of  air,  a  fine  needle  is  made  to  swim 
on  water.  Such  at  least  is  the  expla- 
nation now  sanctioned  by  some  of  the 
best  authorities,  and  which  our  author^ 
we  think  very  justly,  adopts. 

When  we  turn  to  that  portion  of 
the  series  which  includes  physiology 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  and  the 
general  view  of  the  history  of  organic 
nature,  we  may  fairly  say  (without 
disparagement  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  work)  that  the  author  is  in  his 
more  proper  element;  and,  without 
pretending  to  follow  him  into  all  the 
various  and  highly  interesting  details 
which  this  portion  of  science  affords 
in  such  rich  abundance,  we  will  merely 
express  our  general  conviction  of  the 


clearness  and  familiarity  with  which 
these  topics  are  explained,  aided,  we 
must  add,  in  no  slight  degree,  by  the 
eminently  beautiful,  though  unpre- 
tending, wood-cuts  with  which  this 
portion  of  the  work  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  copiously  illustrated.  The 
detiuls,  for  example,  of  the  interior 
anatomy  of  the  different  classes  of 
animals  are  so  clearly  disclosed,  that  die 
eye  instantly  recognises  the  analogous 
parts  in  each,  and  forms  a  distinct 
conception  of  their  arrangement. 

No  subject  connected  with  physi- 
ology can  come  home  with  more  imme- 
diate interest  to  every  one  than  that 
which  refers  to  the  process  of  nutri- 
tion; ioclading  both  the  study  of  the 
substances  from  which  it  is  obtained, 
and  the  process  by  which  it  is  effected. 
The  different  substances  Qsed  for  food, 
whether  by  man  or  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, are  derived  mainly  from  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  though 
in  some  few  instances  auxiliaries  are 
found  even  among  minerals.  Chemical 
analysis  has  shown  that  vegetable  tis- 
sues are  made  up  of  three  ingredients, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  Of 
this  analysis  an  ample  account  is  to  be 
found  in  the  treatise  of  V^etable 
Physiology  (Chap.  vi.).  The  pro- 
portions in  which  these  elements  are 
combined  in  all  vegetable  tiienes  are 
nearly  the  same  as  in  starch,  gum,  and 
sugar,  which  are  therefore  taken  as  a 
kind  of  standard  of  comparison ;  and 
into  which  the  others  may,  for  the 
most  part,  be  converted*  But  in  odier 
parts  of  vegetables  other  substances 
exist  of  a  kind  analogous  to  the  hi  of 
animals :  these  contain  the  same  ele- 
ments, but  in  different  proportions. 
The  former  class  are  called  eacckarine, 
the  latter  oleaginous. 

Besides,  these,  however,  most  vege* 
tables  contain  more  or  less  of  another 
class  of  compounds  containing  the 
four  elements,  oxyg^»  hydrogen, 
carbon,  and  azote  or  nitrogen.  These 
exist  aJmost  exclusively  in  the  seedSf 
and  in  especial  abundance  in  greein  and 
leguminous  seeds.  This  class  is  termed 
albuminouSf  since  their  composition  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  albumen  in 
animals.  There  is,  moreover,  another 
kind  of  animal  compounds  in  which 
the  proportions  of  the  four  elements 
differ  from  the  last,  and  which  form  a 
fourth  class  called  gelatinous.  The 
two  last  classes  differ  from  the  two 
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firsty  thenj  in  being  nitrogenised  or 
azotised. 

These  lasti  even  in  vegetables,  being 
identical  in  composition  with  the 
animal  tissues,  can  be  applied  directly 
in  the  form  of  nutriment ;  the  former 
must  undergo  certain  changes  to  do 
so,  or  are  employed  for  other  purposes 
in  the  animal  economy. 

Now  it  is  found  that  (generally 
speaking)  the  saccharine  and  olettgi- 
Tious  groups  of  elementary  substances 
alvne  will  not  long  support  life  in  the 
higher  orders  of  animals.  These, 
however,  are  the  elements  which  sup- 
ply materiab  for  the  process  of  respi' 
rtUion,  that  is,  they  combine  with  the 
oxyffen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
combusiion  which  thus  takes  place 
generates  the  supply  of  animal  heat. 
The  albuminous  group,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  that  which  supplies  directly 
the  very  materials  of  the  animal  struc- 
ture to  repair  the  waste  continually 
going  on  in  the  body,  being  composed 
of  precisely  the  same  elements,  whe- 
ther derived  from  animal  food  or  from 
the  grain  or  seed  of  vegetables.  It  is 
truly  remarkable  that  the  only  natural 
compound  affording  food  in  which  in- 
gredients from  the  three  classes,  gela- 
tinous, albuminous,  and  saccharine, 
are  combined,  is  milk.  The  gelati- 
nous matter  which  enters  so  largely 
into  the  structure  of  the  animal  body, 
it  appears  may  be  formed  out  of  the 
albuminous  portion;  but  gelatinous 
food,  though  it  will  afford  nutriment 
to  the  gelatinous  portions  of  the  body, 
will  not  do  so  to  the  albuminous,  or  in 
other  words  is  not  reconvertible  into 
albumen :  hence  such  articles  of  food 
as  those  soups,  jellies,  &c.,  which  are 
composed  chieflpr  of  gelatine,  will  not 
alone  support  life  for  anv  length  of 
time,  but  must  be  combined  with  other 
kinds  containing  albumen. 

This  brief  sketch  will  introduce  our 
readers  to  the  following  view  of  the 
actual  results  of  the  nutritive  economy 
of  animals,  so  well  expressed  by  our 
author. 

**  The  nutrition  of  the  carnivorous 
races  may,  then,  be  thus  described. 
The  bodies  of  the  animals  upon  which 
they  feed  contain  flesh,  fat,  ice,  in 
nearly  the  same  proportion  as  their 
own  i  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  aliment 
they  consume,  goes  to  supply  the  waste 
in  uie  fabric  of  their  own  bodies,  being 
convertedjhito  its  various  forms  of  tissue. 
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After  having  remain^  in  this  condition 
for  a  certain  time,  varying  according  to 
the  use  that  is  made  of  them,  these 
tissues  undergo  another  metamorphosis, 
which  ends  m  restoring  them  to  the 
condition  of  inorganic  matter ;  and  thus 
give  back  to  the  mineral  world  the  ma- 
terials which  were  drawn  from  it  by 
Elants.  Of  these  materials,  nart  are 
urned  off,  as  it  were,  within  tne  body, 
by  union  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
taken  in  through  the  lungs ;  and  they 
are  discharged  from  these  organs  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  the 
remainder  are  carried  off  in  the  liquid 
form  by  other  channels.  Hence  we  may 
briefly  express  the  destination  of  their 
food  m  the  following  manner  :-i- 
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*'But  in  regard  to  the  herbivorous 
animals,  the  case  is  different.  They 
perspire  much  more  abundantly,  and 
their  temperature  is  thus  contmually 
kept  down  (chap.  viiL).  They  conse- 
quently require  a  more  active  combus- 
tion, to  dcvelope  sufficient  bodily  heat ; 
and  the  materials  for  this  are  supplied, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  the  non-azotised 
portions  of  their  food,  rather  than  by 
the  metamorphosis  of  their  own  tissues, 
which  takes  place  with  much  less  rapi- 
dity than  in  the  carnivorous  tribes. 
Hence  we  may  thus  express  the  desti- 
nation of  this  part  of  their  food ;  that  of 
the  azotised  matter,  here  much  smaller 
in  amount,  will  be  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  case. 
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The  proportion  of  the  food  deposited 
as  fat  wiU  depend  in  part  upon  the 
surplus  which  remains,  after  the  neces- 
sary supply  of  materials  has  been 
afforded  to  the  respiratory  process. 
Hence,  the  same  quantity  of  food  being 
taken,  the  quantity  of  fat  will  be  in- 
creased by  causes  that  check  the  per- 
spiration, and  otherwise  prevent  the 
temperature  of  the  body  from  being 
lowered,  so  that  there  is  need  of  less 
combusljon  within  the  body  to  keep 
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S}  its  heat.  This  is  eonsistent  with 
e  tes^shings  of  experience  res^ctine 
the  fattening  of  oattie;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  this  may  be  accomplished 
much  sooner,  if  the  animals  are  shut  up 
in  a  warm  dwelling  and  are  corered 
with  clothes,  than  if  they  are  freely  ex- 
posed in  the  open  air. 

"  Now  the  condition  of  man  may  be 
regarded  as  intermediate  between  these 
two  extremes.  The  eonstmction  of  his 
digestive  apparatus,  as  well  as  his  own 
instinctive  propensities,  point  to  a  mixed 
diet  as  tliat  which  Lb  best  suited  to  his 
wants.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  diet 
composed  of  ordinary  vegetables  only, 
is  favourable  to  the  full  development  of 
either  bis  bodily  or  his  mental  powers  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  said  in  regard  to  a 
diet  of  which  bread  is  the  cmef  ingre- 
dient, since  the  gluten  it  contains  ap- 
pears to  be  as  well  adapted  for  tne 
nutrition  of  the  animal  tissues,  as  does 
the  flesh  of  animals.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  diet  composed  of  animal  flesh  alone  is 
the  least  economical  that  can  be  con- 
ceived :  for,  since  the  i^eatest  demand 
for  food  is  created  in  lum  (taking  a  man 
of  average  habits  in  reeard  to  activity 
and  the  dimate  he  inhabits),  by  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  supply  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen to  support  his  respiration,  this 
want  may  be  most  advantageously  ful- 
filled by  the  employment  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  non-axotised  food,  in  which 
tnese  ingredients  predominate.  Thus 
it  has  been  calculated,  that,  since  fifteen 
pounds  of  flesh  contain  no  more  carbon 
than  four  pounds  of  starch,  a  savage 
with  one  animal  and  an  equal  weight  of 
starch,  could  support  life  for  the  same 
length  of  time  during  which  another 
restricted  to  animal  food  would  require 
five  such  animals,  in  order  to  procure 
the  carbon  necessary  for  respiration. 
Hence  wo  see  the  immense  advantage  as 
to  economy  of  food,  which  a  fixed  agri- 
cultural population  possesses  over  the 
wandering  tribes  of  hunters  which  still 
people  a  large  part  both  of  the  old  and 
new  continents. 

'*Th6  mixture  of  the  azotised  and 
non-azotised  compounds  (gluten  and 
starch),  that  exists  in  wheat  flour,  seems 
to  be  just  that  which  is  most  useful  to 
man ;  and  hence  we  see  the  explanation 
of  the  fact,  that,  from  very  early  ages, 
bread  has  been  regarded  as  the  *  staff  of 
life.'  In  regard  to  the  nutritious  pro- 
perties of  different  articles  of  vegetable 
food,  these  ma^  be  generallv  measured 
by  the  proportion  of  azote  they  contain, 
which  is  in  almost  every  instance  less 
than  that  which  exists  in  good  wheat- 
flour.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
owine  to  the  varieties  of  constitution 
which  have  been  pointed  out  among 
different  animals,  the  power  of  parti- 


enlar  substances  to  nourish  man  and 
cattle  is  not  the  same  the  latter  re- 
quiring a  lareer  [proportion  of  the  sac- 
charine and  olei^inous  compounds  than 
is  beneficial  to  him — especially  when  it 
is  an  object  to  cause  a  laree  quantitv  of 
fatty  matter  to  be  depositea  in  tneir 
tissues,  or  to  be  excreted  in  milk.  Thus 
potatoes  are  found  to  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  butter  in  the  milk  of  a  oovr 
that  feeds  upon  them ;  their  starch  being 
prolMibly  converted  into  fatty  mattar. 
It  has  t>een  i^o  shown  by  recent  experi- 
ments, that  the  proportion  of  butter^  in 
the  milk  of  a  cow  allowed  to  feed  during 
the  day  in  a  pasture,  and  shut  up  at 
night  in  a  warm  stall,  was  much  greater 
in  the  morning  milk  than  in  the  evening 
— the  former  containing  5*6  parts  of  but- 
ter in  100,  and  the  latter  only  8*7  parts. 
This  was  evidently  due  to  the  diminished 
demand  for  the  materials  for  respiration 
during  the  nieht,  when  the  body  was  at 
rest  and  the  skin  kept  warm.  The  ex- 
periment was  then  tried,  of  keeping  the 
cow  in  a  shed  during  the  day,  and  feed- 
ing  her  with  the  same  grass;  and  the 
proportion  of  butter  in  her  evening  milk 
then  rose  to  5*1  parts  in  lOOi  But  this 
plan  diminished  the  proportion  of  eaiein 
or  cheesy  matter  in  the  milk,  wliich  was 
hicreased  affain  by  allowing  the  eow  to 
pasture  in  tne  open  field.  Benoe  it  a|^ 
pears  that  stall-feeding  is  most  favoura- 
ole  to  the  production  of  butter^  and  pas- 
turing to  that  of  cheese. 

"  These  principles  should  be  kept  in 
view  in  regulating  Uie  diet  of  individuals, 
especially  m  certain  disordered  states  of 
the  constitution,  which  require  to  be 
treated  by  strict  attention  to  diet.  Thus 
there  are  some  persons  who  have  a  re- 
markable tendency  to  the  deposition  ef 
fat  s  and  others  in  wliom  there  is  a  mor- 
bid (or  diseased^  production  of  sugar 
in  the  body,  whicn  is  carried  off  bv  the 
urine.  In  these  cases,  the  diet  should 
be  so  regulated  as  to  contain  the  least 
possible  quantity  of  the  saccharine  or 
oleaginous  principles ;  the  food  being 
made  to  consist  entirely  of  animal  floih, 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  bread— 
or  still  better,  with  bread  from  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  starch  has  been 
removed.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  state  of  the  system,  known  as  that  in 
which  p^out  and  gravel  are  liable  to 
occur,  m  which  there  seems  to  be  an 
excess  of  azotised  matter :  and  the  diet 
of  such  persons  should  be  so  regulated, 
that  very  little  or  no  animal  flesh  should 
be  employed  as  food,  the  aliment  being 
made  to  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
farinaceous  (starchy)  substances,  such 
as  rice,  potatoes,"  &c. 

Botanyx  and  the  physiologr  of  plaatSj 
are  subjects  which  deservedly  occupy 
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a  considerable  8|mio6  in  the  plan  before 
us.  The  choice  between  the  Linniean 
and  the  natural  system  of  arrange- 
ment, is  perhaps,  at  the  present  day, 
less  a  matter  of  dispute  than  it  was 
some  time  since,  because  the  different 
objects  umed  at  are  now  more  gene- 
rally understood,  and  the  two  systems 
are  not  therefore  r^arded  in  the  light 
of  rivals.  They  have  been  well  com- 
pared by  an  emment  botanist  to  an  al- 
phabetical, as  compared  with  a  classed 
catalogue:  the  one  eminently  useful 
for  reference ;  the  other  for  giving  us 
a  real  view  of  the  objects  collected. 
In  the  Linnssan  system  a  small  num- 
ber of  characters,  chiefly  the  number 
of  stamens  and  pistils,  are  taken  as  the 
standard ;  and  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom  is  distributed  under  classes 
and  orders,  according  to  the  corres- 
pondences and  differences  among  the 
several  genera  in  these  respects^  no 
rmrd  whatever  being  paid  to  any 
ouer  characters.  In  the  natural  sys- 
tem all  the  characters  of  the  genera 
are  studied ;  and  those  are  united  into 
orders  which  present  the  greatest  cor- 
respondence in  the  characters  that  are 
regarded  as  of  the  most  importance : 
on  the  same  principle  the  orders  are 
united  into  classes. 

^  According  to  the  Linnsean  or  artifi- 
cial system,  it  cannot  but  follow  that 
many  genera,  differing  most  widely  in 
their  structure  and  physiological  cha- 
racters, are  often  brought  together 
under  one  denomination ;  while  others, 
perhaps  in  reality  closely  allied,  are 
separated  into  the  most  distant  groups. 
So  that  in  fiict  it  often  happens  that 
under  the  same  Linnsaan  genus  two 
plants  may  have  no  one  feature  in 
common  beyond  the  number  of  sta- 
mens and  pistils.  Such  a  system  can 
consequently  lead  us  to  no  general 
knowledge  of  the  characteristic  pro- 
perties or  halntudes  of  plants ;  whereas 
the  natural  system,  grounded  upon  re- 
semblances of  a  far  more  extensive 
kind,  and  having  a  far  more  intimate 
kind  of  relation  to  the  actual  nature 
and  distinguishing  properties  of  the 
structures,  leads  us  to  recognise  much 
more  of  the  real  order  of  nature,  and 
specific  gradations  and  peculiarities  o. 
organised  structures  from  these  accom- 
panying outward  manifestations,  which 
we  cannot  but  infer  are  connected  by 
some  hidden  train  of  causation,  some 
recondite  principles  of  order  and  ar- 


rangement, with  their  external  charac-. 
ters. 

Thus  the  mere  assignment  of  a 
plant  to  its  Linnsean  class  and  order, 
tells  us  nothing  of  its  real  nature  or 
relations ;  such  an  assignment  in  the 
natural  system,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
in  fact  at  once  a  description  of  much 
of  its  character  and  properties;  and 
this  is  observed  to  hold  good  even  up 
to  the  highest  or  most  general  result 
of  classification.  The  division  of  all 
plants  into  monocotyledonous  and  di- 
cotyledonous at  once  marks  the  re- 
markable characteristic  property  of 
their  mode  of  increase — the  one  being 
always  endogenous,  and  the  other  ex- 
ogenous ;  the  arrangement  of  the  veins 
of  the  leaves  (for  the  most  part)  par- 
allel in  the  one  and  reticulated  in  the 
other ;  and  the  parts  of  the  flowers 
more  generally  arranged  in  threes  in 
the  one,  and  in  Jives  or  fours  in  the 
other.  Again,  whole  classes  under 
this  arrangement  have  common  physi- 
cal properties,  which  are  consequently 
in  a  great  degree  indicated  in  any  in- 
stance the  moment  we  have  ascertained 
the  class  to  which  a  particular  indivi- 
dual belongs :  thus  the  whole  of  the 
PapaveracecB  possess  narcotic  proper- 
ties ;  the  whole  of  Ranaculaces  are 
acrid ;  all  the  Malvaces  are  destitute 
of  unwholesome  qualities. 

But  without  following  any  further 
the  outline  suggested  by  the  view  of 
the  subject  presented  in  the  work  be- 
fore us,  we  have  said  enough  to  show 
the  importance  of  an  easy  compendious 
systematic  introduction  to  so  highly 
interesting  and  important  a  branch  of 
science,  which  we  oelieve  is  in  truth 
daily  becoming  more  popular  among 
us ;  and  the  more  it  is  attended  to  the 
more  will  its  value  be  duly  recognised. 
Such  an  introduction,  we  thmk,  is 
here  furnished  to  the  elementary  stu- 
dent as  will  fully  satisfy  his  wants, 
and  afford  a  sufficient  guide  to  more 
copious  sources  of  information  on  the 
various  points  in  detail. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  in  reviewing  a 
work  of  this  multifarious  character, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  touch  upon  more 
than  a  few  such  points  of  its  contents 
as  incidentally  present  themselves; 
but  we  trust  we  have  -said  enough  to 
exhibit  fairly  to  our  readers  somewhat 
of  its  general  character  and  preten- 
sions, and  to  express  our  opinion  (so 
far  as  our  examination  has  extended) 
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on  its  geDeral  merits  and  adaptation  to 
its  particular  objects. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  work  as 
ahready  advanced^  we  cannot  omit  a 
word  with  reference  to  our  expecta- 
tions of  the  parts  yet  to  come.  The 
vast  importance  of  chemical  science  at 
the  present  day,  and  the  necessity  for 
philosophical  accuracy  in  the  develop- 
ment of  those  beautiful  principles  now 
disclosed,  connected  with  the  entire 
changes  in  the  nature  of  bodies,  from 
different  arraneements  of  the  same 
elementary  molecules,  together  with 
the  vast  range  of  inquiries  recently 
opened,  in  connection  with  the  mys- 
terious agency  of  light,  and  even  of 
some  other,  perhaps  unknown,  ethereal 
matter,  are  points  generally  appre- 
ciated ;  and  in  relation  to  whicn,  so 
rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery, that  a  new  elementary  treatise 
will  be  looked  to  with  no  small  interest, 
as  expected  to  embrace  a  comprehen- 
sive account  of  these  extensive  dis- 
coveries, which  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  ordinary  readers  to  follow  up  in 
detail,  and  which  are  in  fact  every  day 
multiplying  upon  the  compiler's  hands. 
In  geology,  again,  with  all  its  rapidly 
progressing  disdosares,  the  greatest 
diligence,  as  well  as  discrimination, 
will  be  required  to  arrest  and  condense 
the  floating  materials  so  abundantly 
furnished  by  the  continued  progress 
of  research.  But  the  ffreat  boast  of 
the  modern  advance  of  this  science  has 
been  found  in  the  establishment,  for 
the  first  time  (in  our  opinion,)  by  Mr. 
Lyell,  of  the  real  foundations  of  a 
sound  geological  logic,  or  the  true  ap- 
plication of  the  great  principles  of 
induction,  in  a  field  previously  little 
subjected  to  such  rigid  law^ 

But  we  look  with  more  special  anxiety 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  delicate  and 
difficult  subjects  of  heat  and  light  may 
be  treated — we  say  anxiety,  not  for  any 
doubt  as  to  the  capability  of  our  author 
to  do  full  justice  to  them,  but  simply 
from  our  experience  of  the  very  faulty 
and  defective  manner  in  which  those 
important  points  have  been  treated  in 
some  existmg  popular  compendiums; 
especially  the  absurd  spirit  of  parti- 
sanship, which  has  seemed  to  us  to 
animate  some  elementary  writers  with 
respect  to  the  grand  question  of  the 
undulatory  hypothesis.  Similar  re- 
marks will  apply  to  the  vast  range  of 
subjects  connected  with  electricity,  gal- 


vanismi  and  magnctisni ;  whi1e»  tve 
presume,  the  important  and  invaluable 
practical  application  of  physical  scienee* 
m  the  arts  and  manufactures,  in  the 
control  and  adaptation  of  the  giant 
power  of  steam,  will  receive  a  separata 
and  detailed  review  proportionate  ta 
their  important  and  beaeiicial  uae  in 
our  social  economy. 

But  the  spread  t>f  aooad  elementary 
scientifKo  information  is  deeply  inxior- 
tant  in  another,  and  that  the  higii^t 
of  all  respeota  i — as  affording  the  bmaiB 
for  a  real  and  gound  natural  theology* 
important  in  itself  at  aU  times  .im* 
portant,  more  especially  in  an  age 
when  a  spirit  very  hostiSe  to  such  an 
application  of  the  subject,  ia  but  too 
prevalent  in  an  open  and  undisguiaed 
form — and  of  tenfold  importanoe  at 
the  present  timey  when  that  same  spirit 
assumes  the  disguise  of  a  zeal  for  reli* 
gion)  and  masks  itself  under  preten- 
sions to  a  peculiar  sanctity^  which 
affects  to  deny  and  condemn  aU  exermse 
of  the  reason  in  the  investigation  of 
Divine  truths- which  denounces  all 
attempts  to  derive  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  Moral  Cause  of aMphyeioid  omumit 
from  a  study  of  these  last,  and  with  4k 
sort  of  audacity  almost  incredible^ 
adopts  the  very  kLo^age  ef  the  bitter- 
est enemies  of  rebgion,  and  plainly 
tells  us  that  the  more  we  employ  our 
reasoning  faculties  in  the  search,  the 
more  difficult  shall  we  find  it  to  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  or  to 
assure  ourselves  even  of  the  existence 
of  a  God  1  Nay,  according  to  some 
of  these  writers,  there  is  something 
sinful  in  the  mere  prosecution  of  those 
studies,  and  we  are  expressly  informed* 
that  "  men  who  are  absorbed  in  physi- 
cal or  metaphysical  science,  or  in  ma- 
thematics—such men  are,  in  the  sight 
of  Scripture,  most  immoral  1"  (Seweirs 
Christian  (?)  Morals.)  Such  are  the 
views  which  are  at  this  time  adopted, 
and  widely  inculcated  by  a  very  mflu- 
ential  and  increasing  party — we  deeply 
rc^et  to  add,  existmg  and  flourishmg 
within  the  pale  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  precincts  of  our 
"  orthodox"  universities. 

There  is,  however,  something  so 
glaringly  offensive,  as  well  as  intrinsi- 
cally futile  in  such  views,  that  we 
firmly  rely  on  the  common  sense  of  the 
public  mind,  as  a  sufficient  baiTier 
against  the  general  admission  of  them. 
Still,  so  subtle  are  the  argumentative. 
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arts  of  their  advocates^  and  so  plausi- 
ble the  show  th«y  can  make  of  sophis- 
trj»  skilfuUy  worked  up  with  many 
powerful  ajssoeiationsy  and  invested 
with  attractions  of  a  theorj»  that  it 
becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  all 
who  feel  a  regard  for  the  interests  of 
truth,  and  possess  any  means  or  op- 
portunities for  luding  in  its  diffusion 
and  support,  not  to  relax  their  efforts, 
nor  rest  in  indolent  security  on  the  truth 
of  their  maxim,  undeniable  as  it  is,  that 
its  cause  must  ultimately  prevail :  ulti- 
mately it  will ;  but  the  period  may  be 
lengthened,  or  shortened,  according  to 
the  supineness  or  seal  of  the  advocates 
and  disseminators  of  truth.  Natural 
theology,  and  its  connexion  with  phy. 
cal  science,  have  been  doubtless  greatly 
illustrated  and  brought  forward  in 
many  new  and  striking  aspects  of  late 
years ;  but  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done  in  brbging  these  results  to  bear 
upon  popular  conviction,  by  the  adop« 
tion  of  means  for  popular  instruction 
in  the  principles. 

In  proportion  as  the  foundation  is 
securely  laid  in  a  sound  and  luminous 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  science, 
so  will  the  final  and  crowning  condu* 
sion  of  the  great  inferences  of  Divine 
truth  bo  irresistibly  and  triumphantly 
established.  There  is  also  another 
point,  of  scarcely  less  importance,  to 
be  attended  to,-^the  distmct  exposi- 


tion of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these 
great  conclusions :  this  is  often  over- 
looked, and  where  more  b  stated,  as 
the  result,  thau  the  premises  will 
strictly  bear,  a  palpable  triumph  is 
afforded  to  the  unbeliever.  Let  then 
the  writer  or  lecturer  on  Physical 
Science  be  careful,  in  reference  to 
these  sublime  truths,  to  supply  the 
most  precise,  sound,  and  well-weighed 
information  in  the  first  instance ;  and 
in  the  second,  be  rigorously  distinct 
in  explaining  the  exact  nature^  and 
keeping  to  the  exact  bounds  of  his 
deductive  inferences,  and  the  cause 
will  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  every 
thing  to  hope  at  his  hands. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the 
series  now  before  us  is  to  be  completed 
by  a  treatise  on  Natural  Theology. 
Nevertheless,  the  author  has  here  and 
there,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  in 
some  d^ee  anticipated  the  more 
special  objects  of  that  treatise,  bv  in- 
troducing reflections  bearing  on  those 
sublime  and  momentous  topics,  when 
the  subject  in  hand  seemed  more  di- 
rectly to  lead  to  them.  Our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  here  to  enter  further 
upon  such  topics,  than  just  to  refer 
our  readers  for  specimens  of  such  re- 
flections, to  the  Vegetable  Physiology, 
p.  264,  the  Astronomy,  p.  b^^,  and 
the  Mechanical  Philosophyi  p.  11 8* 
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LETTEB9   PROM   GSRMANT* 


IVom  the  Bhfaie, 

Augttft  1, 1843, 

LiEBER  LoRRSQUBR— The  woather  has 
beeo  80  cold  and  unfavourable  for  the 
last  month,  that  serioos  apprehennons 
were  entertained  for  the  rye  and  wheat 
harvests.  The  com  merchants  forced 
up  the  prices  of  corn  so  high  that  the 
poorer  classes  suffered  severely,  and 
the  bakers  in  many  places,  as  at  Cologne 
and  at  Rastadt,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Baden,  shut  their  ovens  and  refused  to 
bake ;  the  scarcity  was  so  great  that 
government  were  obliged  to  bring  a 
bree  parcel  of  corn  up  the  Rhine  from 
Holland,  and  the  commissariat  ovens 
were  set  to  work  for  the  poorer  classes. 
Although  there  is  every  prospect  of 
saving  the  com  harvest,  the  scarcity  is 
still  great,  as  the  western  part  of  6er« 
nu^ny  exported  to  Belgimn  last  year 
more  com  than  they  could  spare,  and 
it  will  require  all  the  present  crop  to 
restore  the  balance.  The  price  of 
meat  has  also  risen,  and  is  now  for 
beef  from  fourpence  to  fourpence  half- 
penny per  lb.  There  is  this  year  grass 
enough,  but  unfortunately  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  stock,  as  last  year*s  scar- 
city  of  forage,  compelled  people  to 
sacrifice  their  half-fed  animals.  I 
can  assure  you  that  there  is  little  like* 
lihood  that  any  portion  of  south-wes- 
tern Germany  or  Belgium,  will  have 
either  com  or  beef  to  export  this 
year  ;  let  this  be  a  consolation  to  your 
agricultural  friends. 

There  are  but  few  English  on  the 
Rhine  this  year,  and  the  hotel  keepers 
are  beginning  to  exclaim  against  the 
repeal  agitation,  which  they  suppose 
keeps  the  people  at  home.  Arcnbi- 
shop  Droste  von  Vischering,  of  <'  mixed- 
marriage  notoriety,"  passed  through 
bere  on  his  way  from  Ems  to  Munster. 
Archduke  Stephen,  of  Austria,  was 
also  here  for  two  days  on  a  tour  which 
lie  was  making  of  the  Rhine  provinces. 
King  Leopold  comes  on  the  3d,  en 
route  to  Weisbaden,  and  the  King  of 
Hanover  on  the  8th,  on  his  way  to 
Hanover. 

The  rejection,  by  the  Rhenish  diet, 
of  the  new  criming  code  is,  as  I  anti- 
cipated, likely  to  produce  important 
results  in  the  other  Prussian  provinces. 


It  is  said  that  the  king,  in  one  of  his 
latest  cabinet  orders,  has  expressed  a 
decided  wish  that  the  open  procedure 
and  woa  voce  examination,  should  be 
introduced  in  the  eastern  Prussian  pro- 
vinces. It  is  well  known  that  Mullen, 
the  minister  of  justice,  has  long  inte^ 
rested  himself  in  fiivour  of  these  mea- 
sures. 

Political  writings  are  increasing 
daily  in  number ;  one  sees  iJmost  in 
every  newspaper  announoemoits  of 
new  books  forbidden  bv  the  censor. 
These  works  are  for  tne  most  part 
published  in  Switzerland,  at  Zunch  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  prohibition, 
are  brought  into  Germany  in  great 
numbers.  It  is  almost  a  fbrtunate 
circumstance  for  an  author  to  bavehia 
book  prohibited,  as  it  is  for  that 
very  reason,  whether  good  or  bad, 
more  extensively  read.  These  pofiti* 
cal  hrockitres  are  for  the  most  part  ex« 
tremely  violent,  and  crammed  wi^ibe 
most  erroneous  and  absurd  political 
doctrines. 

Two  numbws  of  Bauer's  **  Liberale 
Bestrebungen,  in  Deutschland,'*  have 
appeared ;  the  one  entitled  the  East 
Prussian,  the  other  the  Badisch-oppoai- 
tion.  A  long  chain  of  argument  in 
one  of  these  concludes  wi&  the  foi- 
lowinff  sentence  :•*'' You  will  have 
now  clearly  perceived  that  the  existence 
of  a  government  is  antagonist  to  the 
development  of  freedom."  This  pas- 
sage shows  pretty  clearly  what  kind  of 
freedom  these  people  wish  to  attain. 

The  <*true  history  of  the  German," 
published  anonymously,  but  supposed 
to  be  frt>m  the  pen  of  Held,  is  a  very 
witty  and  amusing  little  book.  It 
g^ves  the  following  account  of  the 
birth,  parentage,  and  education  of 
Michael,  a  name  applied  to  the  Ger- 
man peasant,  as  John  Bull  is  to  tiie 
English : — 

'^  There  was  in  the  olden  time  a  cer- 
tain Miss  Teutonia,  who  seems  to  have 
been  but  indifferently  brought  up,  as 
she  passed  most  of  her  time  in  wan- 
dering through  the  forests  which 
abounded  in  her  country.  During  one 
of  these  rambles  she  formed  a  rather 
too  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  vaga- 
bond heathen  god,  whose  morality  was 
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not  of  the  parest  kind,  as  he  deserted 
Teutonia  at  a  moment  vhen  her  oon- 
dition  became  pecaltarly  interesting. 
In  dne  coarse  of  time  a  fine»  strong, 
healthy  bor  came  into  the  world ;  and 
immediateij  after  Ins  birth,  a  speotre 
came  forth  oat  of  the  thicket,  poared 
a  can  of  l>eer  over  the  hofn  head,  and 
pronoancing  in  a  solemn  tone,  the  fbl- 
lowing  words— <  Thoa  art  born  to  en- 
dare  and  to  sofPer,  to  hope  and  to 
straggle;  thou  wilt  become  strong, 
and  nevertheless  be  for  many  years 
the  derision  of  mankind,  tinf»(  thy  time 
shaU  have  arrheeL* "  Sach  is  the  ori- 
gin of  the  German  Michael. 

Teatonta    soon    afterwards   copi- 
forted  herself  with  a  new  hasband, 
an  honest,  good  sort  of  man,  whose 
name  was  Kjuser,  (emperor,)  and  in  a 
short  time  prodaced  a  daughter,  to 
whom  she  gave  the  name  of  Germa- 
nia.     The   appearance  of  this  young 
lady  was  fktai  to  the  interests  of  her 
half-brother,  Michael,  who  was  from 
henceforward  totally  uM^lected,   and 
suflisred  to  run  about  wild  through  the 
woods,    whilst  Germania   became    a 
court  lady,  whose  praises  were  sung  by 
all  the  poets  of  the  day.     Things  went 
on  well  for  a  time,  until  the  emperor 
grew  old,  when  Teutonia  began  to 
fight  with,  and  scold  at  him.     The  old 
man  grew  weary  of  ill  usage,  and  re- 
tired to  a  cavern  in  the  Kiffhauser 
monntain,  where  he  fell  asleep  for 
many  years.     This  was  precisely  what 
Teutonia  desired ;  and  auring  the  ab- 
sence of  her  old  husband,  she  con- 
ducted herself  so  badly  tliat  she  pro- 
duced a  great  number  of  daughters, 
whose  names  all  end  in  to,  as  Austria, 
Borussia,  Vadusia,    &c.      Germania 
was  now  in  her  turn  neglected  for  her 
younger  sisters,  as  Mi(mael  had  been 
previously  for  her  sake;  and  not  hav- 
ing appeared  in  public  for  many  years, 
she  was  quite  forgotten,  until  last  year, 
when  she  once  more  made  her  appear- 
ance at  the  Inauguration  of  the  Val- 
halla. 

Some  of  the  younger  sisters  grew 
up  to  be  stately  dames,  whilst  others 
remained  small,  and  notwithstanding 
their  advanced  age  (of  which  unlike 
most  ladies,  they  are  ver^  proud)  they 
still  continue  to  play  with  dolls  and 
other  toys. 

Some  time  ago  the  Frenchman  came 
into  their  mother's  house ;  and  all  the 
younger  daii^hters  were  obliged^  btm 


gre  mal  gr§,  to  reodva  hb  addresses. 
Some  of  them  were  in  the  end  consi- 
derable gainers  by  this  unfortunate 
courtship,  of  which  they  by  no  means 
like  to  be  reminded.  They  also  dis- 
like very  much  any  mention  being 
made  of  the  old  sleeping  emperor, 
feeling  probably  some  d^pree  of  shame 
at  their  own  illegitimate  birth* 

Their  brother-in-law,  Nicholas,  comes 
occasionally  to  paj  them  a  visit,  at 
which  they  are  at  first  shy ;  but  when 
he  has  emptied  his  pockets  of  all  the 
little  trinkets,  ribbons,  and  other  pre- 
sents which  he  ffenerally  brings  with 
him,  they  lay  aside  all  fear,  and  be- 
come ouite  at  home  with  him.  Mean- 
while Michael  has  been  sadly  treated, 
being  kept  in  tutelage,  and  not  suf- 
fered to  act  or  think  for  himself.  He 
is,  however,  reaQy  a  clever  fellow,  and 
has  invented  a  great  number  of  useful 
things,  amongst  others  the  printing- 
press,  with  which  he  employs  much  of 
nis  time,  although  the  fireedom  of  the 
press,  which  he  himself  invented,  has 
been  taken  from  him. 

One  stormy  day,  Michael's  guar- 
dians (t.  e.  his  younger  sisters)  went 
out  to  take  a  drive  in  the  state-car- 
risffe,  which  however  g^t  off  the  road, 
and  into  a  deep  ditch,  where  it  stuck 
ikst,  nor  could  the  old  horses  move  it 
an  inch  further.  The  sisters  yoked 
one  ass  after  another  to  the  vehicle ; 
all,  however,  to  no  purpose,  until  at 
length  (m  1813,)  Michael  came*  full 
of  enthusiasm,  and  putting  his  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel,  helped  the  old  coagh 
out  of  the  quagmire,  and  shoved  it 
into  its  former  tracks  which,  by  the 
way,  was  not  at  all  his  intention.  The^ 
sisters  were  full  of  professions  of  gra- 
titude, and  made  large  promises  to 
Michael :  amongst  others,  that  he  should 
have  a  new  suit  of  livery  (constitu- 
tion), which,  however,  was  made  much 
too  narrow  in  the  chest;  but  while 
they  were  deliberating  over  the  mat- 
ter, a  fire  alarm  was  heard  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  thejrg^ve  poor  Ml- 
chMl  a  gag,  (censorship,)  because  he 
dared  to  be  discontented  with  his 
livery. 

Michael  saw  soon  afterwards  (1830,) 
his  neighbour,  the  Frenchman,  throw 
his  master  out  of  doors,  and  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  do  something  of  the 
same  kind  himself.  He,  therefore, 
worked  himself  up  into  a  great  fury, 
and  was  about  to  proceed  to  violent 
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measurM ;  when,  being  a  good-natared, 
qniet  Sort  of  fellow,  he  bethought  him- 
self that  evil  consequenoee  might  re- 
sult, and  80  he  remained  quiet.  After 
this,  Michael  remained  tolerably  peace- 
able, and  his  sisters  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  fasten  his  gag  still  tighter,  al- 
though he  had  nearly  torn  it  off  in  his 
previous  fury  ;  and  so  things  remained 
for  about  ten  years,  when  one  evening, 
as  Michael's  sisters  were  assembled  to- 
gether, *' en  eoteriey*  with  Borussia  at 
their  head,  (customs  union,)  Hammo- 
nia  and  a  few  others  being  in  their 
sleeping  apartments,  where  they  lay 
sick  of  the  English  fever,  Austria 
came  from  time  to  time  into  the  room, 
and  told  them  long  stories  about 
Turkey,  to  which  they  attended  but 
very  little.  All  of  a  sudden,  their 
neighbour,  the  Frenchman,  jumped 
up  and  began  to  make  a  great  noise, 
stroked  his  moustachios,  and  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  against  the 
sisters,  who  were  frightened  in  no 
small  degree.  They  immediately  cried 
out  to  brother  Michael  for  help,  whom 
they  told  to  make  a  still  greater  noise 
than  the  Frenchman,  in  order  to  drown 
his  clamour.  Michael  bagged  of  hia 
sisters  to  take  off  his  gag — they,  how- 
ever, told  him  that  there  was  no  time 
now,  and  that  even  with  the  ^2k^  he 
oould  make  noise  enough  to  frighten 
the  Frenchman.  Michael  did  as  he 
was  desired;  he  roared  and  sang  a 
few  verses«-> 


«c 


Sie  sollen  ihn  nicht-haben, 
Den  freien  Deutschen  Rhein," 


which  immediately  brought  the  French- 
man to  his  senses ;  as  he  found  that  al- 
though he  could  make  short  work  with 
the  sisters,  that  Michael  was  an  ugly 
customer. 

**  The  sisters  then  sent  Michael  back 
to  his  work,  at  which  he  is  at  present 
employed." 

The  last  chapter  consists  merely  of 
a  title,  which  is  as  follows : — 

"How  Michael  arises  from  his  la- 
bours, and  comes  to  himself,  and  how 
Michael  transforms  himself  into  a  Mi- 
chael with  a  flaming  IB  word. 

"  In  the  vear  of  grace,  18 — 
**  To  be  continued.'' 


»t 


Connected  with  the  freedom  of  the 
press  is  the  following  : — 
<<The  editor  of  a  newspaper   at 


Borken,  who  is  also  a  non^oommis- 
sioned  officer  in  the  landwehr,  pub- 
lished some  time  since  a  PfP^»  ^ 
which  he  gave  the  title  of  *'  The  Lieu- 
tenant." The  officers  of  the  regiment 
of  the  line  quartered  at  Borken,  be- 
lievbg  that  the  paper  in  question  was 
an  attack  on  the  military,  lodged  a 
charge  of  insubordination  again^  the 
editor  before  the  divisional  military 
tribunal,  the  paper  in  question  having 
been  published  during  the  fourteen 
days  in  which  the  landwehr  were  aa- 
sembled  for  exercise,  and  when  the 
editor,  as  a  non-commissioned  officer 
under  arms,  was  subject  to  military 
jurisdiction.  Read  this»  ye  editors, 
who  are  officers  of  militia,  and  tremble. 
The  customs  union  has  convinced 
the  German  public  in  general  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  union, 
and  there  is  a  strong  feeling  abroad  of 
the  necessity  of  still  further  consolida* 
tion.  A  number  of  newspaper  articles 
have  appeared  of  late,  reconunending 
the  adoption  of  a  national  Bag  for  all 
the  German  states,  and  demonstratuig 
the  necessity  which  exists  for  a  union- 
navy  to  protect  their  flag.  The  muax^ 
faoturing  party  in  Germany  is  equally 
desirous  of  extending  their  ioreign 
commerce,  as  are  our  own  cotton 
lords.  If  all  the  world  are  to  become 
manufacturers  and  exporters  it  will  be 
hard  to  say  who  are  to  be  the  con- 
sumers. The  existence  of  this  spirit 
may  serve  to  show  how  absurd  are  the 
doctrines  put  forward  by  our  free-trade 
politicians  at  hooM.  Prussia  has  lately 
launched  a  new  ship  of  war  about 
which  much  noise  has  been  made,  as  if 
it  were  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  future 
German  national  navy.  You  must  be 
aware  that  colonization  and  foreiga 
trade  has  always  been  a  favourite 
hobby  with  the  Prussian  mimster  Von 
Humboldt,  and,  although  people  may 
laugh  at  the  notion  of  a  German  navy, 
vet  there  is  a  large  amount  of  tonnage 
belonging  to  the  German  states  on 
the  Norm  Sea  and  Baltic.  The  nav^, 
royal  and  commercial,  of  Prussia 
alone,  amounted  last  summer  to  no 
less  than  790  vessels  of  10,600  tons» 
with  6800  sailors,  and  was  before  the 
French  revolution  very  much  larger ; 
add  to  this  the  navy  of  the  Hanse  towns 
and  of  the  other  states  which  have  not  as 
yet  joined  the  customs  union,  and  the 
total  of  the  whole  will  be  pretty  consi* 
4era^e. 
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The  oalhedral  of  Cologne  is  becom* 
ing  daily  an  object  of  greater  interest. 
Some  weeks  ago  the  king  of  Prussia 
sanctioned  the  handing  orer  the  snm 
of  40»000  thalers  (£6000  sterlmg) 
by  the  Donrban  Vereine,  to  be  ex- 
pended this  year  on  the  northern 
transept  and  northern  tower  of  the 
l>uUding ;  some  of  the  old  houses  whioh 
were  built  up  against  the  north  side 
are  being  pulled  down>  and  the 
materials  have  been  offered  for  sale. 
I  mention  this  more  particularly 
because  reports  have  been  circulated 
in  Belgium  and  elsewhere  that  the 
work  had  been  suspended.  The  king 
of  Bavaria  interests  himself  much  for 
the  completion  of  the  cathedral ;  he 
has  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
German  Diet  calling  on  its  members 
to  unite  in  forwarding  this  truly 
national  work,  and  has  promised  to 
contribute  10,000  florins  annually 
from  his  own  private  purse  until  its 
completion,  and  also  pledging  his  suc- 
cessor to  continue  the  same  sum  after  his 
death.  A  rumour  has  been  set  afloat 
that  the  king  of  Prussia  intends  to 
convert  the  cathedral,  when  flnished, 
into  a  universal  church  for  the  three 
Christian  confesnons  which  exist  in 
his  dominions  ;  the  tenor  of  his  speech 
at  the  inauguration  would  seem  to 
countenance  this  report,  which,  if  true, 
would  be  a  curious  stroke  of  policy. 

I  mentioned  to  you  once  before  the 
panorama  of  the  Passage  of  the  Rhine 
painted  by  the  brothers  S.  and  N. 
Meister.  These  artists  have  now 
completed  two  superb  dioramic  pic- 
tures, one  of  which  represents  the 
battle  of  Culm ;  the  moment  chosen 
is  that  at  which  General  Vandamme 
was  taken  prisoner.  As  a  work  of  art  it 
is  deserving  of  the  g^reatest  praise ;  the 
beautiful  scenery  is  most  correctly  re- 
presented, and  the  details,  as  the  uni- 
formjof  the  different  troops,  their  posi- 
tion and  that  of  the  batteries,  as  well  as 
the  ensemble  of  the  battle,  is  most  ac- 
curately given.  It  contains  a  great 
number  of  portraits  of  officers  who 
were  present  on  that  occasion,  amongst 
others  a  Rood  likeness  of  Prince 
Augustus  of  Prussia,  whose  death  vou 
may  have  seen  recorded  within  the  last 
few  days. 

The  second  juotnre  represents  the 
castle  of  Stolzenfels^  pass  of  the  Rhine, 


and  themouthof  the  Lahu :  this  is  also 
a  superb  picture,  and  worth  seeing. 

In  the  Cologne  exhibition  there  are 
but  few  good  paintings ;  amongst  the 
best  artists  may  be  reckoned,  Eckhout 
of  the  Haigue,  Jacobs  of  Antwerp,  who 
paints  oriental  scenery  much  in  the 
style  of  Robarts,  Colin  of  Paris,  and 
one  or  two  landscape  painters  from 
D  sseldorf. 

The  Belgian  school  of  the  present 
day  retains  the  simple  and  beautiful 
style  of  colouring  of  her  great  masters 
Rubens  and  Vandyk,  a  pity  that  the 
subjects  are  so  common-place,  and 
monotonous.  The  Dusseldorf  school 
is  much  overrated ;  the  flgure  drawing 
is  certainly  good,  but  the  composition 
is  stiff  and*  affected  in  a  painful  degree, 
owing  to  the  caprice  of  one  of  their 
professors  who  will  only  tolerate  pyra- 
midical  composition,  which  is  of  course 
inapplicable  to  every  kind  of  subject 
indiscriminately.  It  is  painful  to 
observe  how  generally  the  simple  rules 
of  perspective  are  neglected  by  most 
artists.  There  is  a  great  and  radical 
error  committed  in  sacrificing  in  aca- 
demical instruction  every  thing  to 
figure  drawing;  or  what  is  still  worse, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Dusseldorf  school, 
running  after  what  are  called  secrets 
of  colouring.  The  pictures  of  this 
school  are  painted  almost  entirely  with 
asphalt,  which  certainly  produces,  when 
new,  beautiful  clear  shadows,  but  which 
never  last  more  than  three  or  four 
years  at  the  utmost,  when  it  turns 
quite  black,  and  scales  off.  Some  few 
of  our  Irish  artists  have  got  hold  of 
this  bad  style,  which  is  not  likely  to 
last  long,  even  here. 

Many  persons  seek  in  the  colouring 
of  the  great  masters  that  air  or  ap- 
pearance of  distance  which  is  in  reality 
to  be  found  in  the  correct  perspective 
composition  of  their  pictures.  The 
numerous  contrivances  of  modem 
piunters  to  hide,  by  glazing,  and  other 
means,  their  defective  composition  and 
perspective  drawing,  were  unknown  to 
the  great  masters  of  the  old  time.  Of 
this  persons  may  satisfy  themselves, 
by  taking  the  trouble  to  inspect  care- 
fully one  or  two  by  Raffael,  or  Michael 
Angelo.  Enough,  however,  of  paint- 
ings and  painters  for  the  present. 

Yours  ever, 

Klingensporren. 
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Ip  the  terud  form  of  paUicfttkm  has, 
as  is  andoabtedly  the  case>  maoy  sins 
to  aiiBirer  for,  it  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  aflbrdedthe  light  readers  of  oar 
day  a  vast  store  of  amusing  matter  pat 
forward  in  a  pleasing  form  and  at  a 
cheap  rate ;  the  obstacles,  of  which,  in 
its  commencement,  so  mach  outcry  was 
raised — ^the  constantly  recurring  inter- 
ruption to  the  course  of  the  narratiye 
— na^e  been  in  a  great  measure  sur« 
mounted  by  habit ;  and  the  world  has 
learned  to  read,  as  has  the  author  to 
write,  per  saUum, 

It  is  true  that  the  continuous  flow 
of  story  so  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
a  skilfully  constructed  narratiye — the 
easy  transition  by  which  a  dexterous 
tale-writer  leads  you  along,  balancing 
his  stock  of  incident,  and  poising  the 
amount  of  his  dialogue,  can  scarcely 
be  accomplished  in  a  form  of  publica* 
tion  which  exacts  that  each  number 
should  have  its  share  of  all  the  features 
of  a  regular  book :  the  littie  bit  of  de> 
scription  here,  and  its  morsel  of  pathos 
there — its  modicum  of  humour  and  its 
ounce  of  wit — ^the  little  love  scene  for 
the  younff  ladie8,And  the  racy  joke  for 
the  elder^  gentiemen :  these  may  all  be 
▼erywell,  stitched  up  in  a  green  cover, 
with  two  illustrations  b^  Phiz,  and 
price  a  shilling,  as  compamons  on  board 
a  steamboat,  and  on  the  wet  day  in 
your  inn;  but  coUectively,  read  as  a 
whole,  they  are  rarely  sucoessfuL  The 
very  pages  of  what  we  used  to  con- 
demn as  skipping-places  in  other  works, 
are  wanting  here — the  intervals  of 
slow  plodding  narrative  become  a  thing 
to  wbh  for ;  for  it  would  seem  that  as 
in  the  material  world  the  efficacv  of  a 
drug  is  marred  by  the  absence  ot  that 
ingredient  which,  to  all  chemical  ana- 
lysis, presents  an  inert  substance,  so  in 
the  intellectual  one,  the  same  appa- 
rently inoperative  properties  are  needed 
to  make  thegmore  active  stimulants 
affect  us. 

The  verv  smartness— the  touchy 
terseness  of  the  style-^the  rapidity  of 
the  incidents— the  lively  sallies,  not 


doled  out  sparingly,  bat  pattering  Ukt 
hail  on  a  hoo8e*t<^,  that  afford  jovl 
so  much  morriment  while  reading,  are 
ungratefully  condemned  by  you  in  yoar 
cooler  judgment ;  and  you  are  annoyed 
a;t  the  buoyancy  of  the  temperament 
that  can  still  go  joyously  on,  long  after 
you  yourself  have  become  weary. 
This,  in  the  short  space  of  a  '<  Num- 
ber," does  not  strike ;  on  the  contrary 
who  at  the  last  page  of  one  of  Diofe* 
ens*  delightfal  monthly  parts  does  not 
feel  sorry  that  there  is  no  more?  Who 
would  not  g^e  the  price  of  two  num- 
bers just  to  know  what  the  fiit^lady 
said  to  the  thin  gentieman  -how  the 
little  man  got  out  of  his  scrape— or 
what  became  of  the  young  lady  when 
she  turned  the  corner  ?  Bat  so  it  is : 
the  hook  is  in  your  gill,  and  he  has 
you  panting  for  tlurty-one  days  more^ 
only  to  lead  you  another  devd's  danee 
then,  as  he  did  before.  It  often  strodt 
me  that  these  same  ''number"  authors 
are  pretty  much  like  the  improvisatori 
of  Naples,  who  always  send  round  the 
hat  when  the  stonr  becomes  critical 
and  never  resume  the  tale  till  the  con- 
tributions are  satisfkctory :  you  invB- 
riablyfind  them  conclatung  by  some 
piece  of  inductive  cleverness^  which 
speaks  in  words  too  clear  to  be  miiun- 
derstood — buy  next  number. 

These,  we  are  aware,  are  somewhat 
danfferous  observations  for  us  to  make 
in  the  journal  of  our  esteemed  Editor, 
but  we  have  covenanted  for  the  honest 
expressions  of  our  opinions,  as  well  as 
our  pounds  per  sheet,  and  shall  never 
mince  the  matter. 

The  « number*'  books,  then,  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  are  bad  tiungs* 
dangerous  innovations  in  literatore, 
inimical  to  the  true  interests  of  letters ; 
yet,  withal,  amusing  and  entertaining, 
droll,  but  wicked.  More  is  the  pity 
say  we.  The  oftener  we  have  the  sul>- 
limed  essence  of  men's  brains  with- 
out dilution,  the  pleasanter  we  deem 
it  In  this  age,  when  men  are  so 
prone  to  beat  their  half  {guinea  over 
two  acres,  it  is  a  delightral  thing  to 
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find  any  who  are  wiIS]i||[  to  give  you 
the  coin  in  its  original  thickness.  The 
thin  limits  of  a  monthly  part  has 
no  space  for  canting  phUosophy  or 
maodlin  sentiment— -there  is  no  room 
for  melodramatio  rant,  or  twaddling 
dispatation,  *olept«  conversation  %  the 
pace  mnst  be  a  fast  one*  nnea^  it  may 
be^  still  it  gets  on,  and  that  is  some- 
thing. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  tins  kind  of  writing  are  numerous 
and  conflicting;  but  they  all  lead  us  to 
the  opinion,  tiiat  few  u;  any  of  those 
who  have  tried  it»  save  Bir.  Dickens 
himself,  woidd  be  successful  in  other 
forms  of  publication  %  and,  secondly, 
that  while  many  worlu  thus  appearing 
have  had  an  extravagant  success,  which 
they  would  scarcely  have  realized 
in  a  collected  fbrm,  others,  on  the 
contrary,  have  not  attained  a  tithe 
of  the  celebrity  they  would  have 
reached,  did  they  come  before  the 
world  in  the  shape  of  a  three-volume 
novel.  This  latter  observation  Is  pe« 
cuUarly  forced  upon  us  by  the  work, 
whose  stranffe  title  appears  at  the  head 
of  this  arti^e.  Here  then  is,  and  we 
say  it  advisedly  and  calmlv,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  books  of  the  day— « 
book  which,  displaying  the  fireshness 
and  elftsticity  of  a  new  and  a  youthful 
writer,  abounds  in  the  strongest  evi- 
dences that  its  author  was  a  practised 
pen,  well  habituated  to  the  delineation 
of  character,  and  the  conduct  of  a 
story — ^thoroughly  conversant  with  life 
in  all  its  srades  and  ranks ;  a  man, 
whose  mind  was  stored  with  sound  re- 
flection and  deep  insight  into  the 
world  and  its  ways— who  had  looked 
on  the  game  with  a  quick  and  search- 
ing eye— saw  all  Its  chances  and 
changes,  its  low  trickery  and  hollow 
pretension,  its  mean  subterfuges  and 
its  succee^bl  Imavery— and  yet  who 
could  not,  firom  his  position  and  cir- 
cumstances, stig^matuee  the  vices  he 
condemned,  save  anonymously.  Such 
was  the  Impression  we  conceived  of  the 
author,  when  we  had  read  some  forty 
or  fifty  pages  of  thubook— an  impres- 
sion 0117  rendered  still  stronger  as  we 
proceeded  farther  into  the  volume.  In 
vain  we  ransacked  our  brains  for  the 
name  of  the  probable  writer ;  not  only 
were  there  manv  passages  of  a  totally 
different  style  nrom  that  of  each  to 
whom  in  turn  we  ascribed  it,  but 
stranger  again,  we  often  found  reflec- 


tions and  maxims  actuaUv  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  recorded  opinions 
of  some  of  the  very  persons  whom  we 
half  thought  we  could  recognise  else- 
where. There  were  bits  of  Bulwer, 
and  James,  and  Dickens,  and  Hook ; 
and  yet  every  chapter  abounded  in 
portions  which  could  not  belong  to 
some  one  or  other  among  them.  Was 
it  then  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  writ- 
ing of  the  day  as  well  as  the  charac- 
ters? Clearly  not.  There  were 
marks  of  originality  about  it,  denoting 
the  hand  of  one  whose  Identity  eomd 
make  itself  folt — of  one  not  new  to 
the  weapon,  nor  unaccustomed  to 
wield  it — and  here  again  were  we 
puzzled. 

After  much  contation  on  the  mat- 
ter we  came  round  to  the  opinion  that 
the  '*  Commissioner"  was  tne  work  of 
some  well-practised  writer,  who,  for 
reasons  Kit  his  own,  or  without  any« 
perhaps,  took  a  fiincy  to  write  in  a 
style  which  should  defy  his  b«ng  re- 
cognised— ^that  adopting  a  clan  of 
publication  he  had  never  before  done^ 
he  had  also  assumed  a  different  cha- 
racter of  composition  \  and  probably 
was,  while  occupied  with  the  volume^ 
but  relieving  a  mind  whose  ordinary 
literary  labours  were  of  a  gprave  and 
more  onerous  nature. 

We  remember  once  at  an  evening 
party,  where  for  the  only  time  In  our 
uves,  we  met  Edmund  Kean,  thai 
when  the  oi  poUoi  had  taken  their 
leave,  a  few  were  invited  to  sup  ek 
comt(l  together* 

The  par^  was^  like  all  unpremedi- 
tated re-wuons,  most  soocesniiL— no- 
thing could  possibly  be  pleasanter* 
Kean,  himself  a  host,  was  supported 
by  others  of  distinguished  convivial 
powers ;  and  wit,  epigram,  story,  and 
repartee  reigned  on  every  side.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  the  host  had 
ingeniously  diverged  firom  lighter  mat- 
ter into  a  dissertation  about  Shak- 
speare's  tragic  powers,  and  the  won- 
drous field  opened  to  the  artist  by  tho 
vast  conceptions  of  the  author.  The 
object  was  clearly  to  induce  Kean  to 
speak  on  Ins  much-loved  walk.  Sud- 
denly the  actor  rose,  and  with  a  stud 
ffravi^r  of  manner,  becoming  Hamlet 
nimsefr,  said— *'I  will  rcM  you  a 
scene."  He  took  down  a  volume  of 
Shakspeare,  and  while  turning  over 
the  leaves,  we  proMared  ourselves  in 
silence  for  some  of^  those  terrific  pas* 
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passages  from  Othello,  or  Shyloclcj 
which  were,  we  knew,  his  ixuister- 
pieces.  What  was  our  surprise,  bowt 
ever,  to  hear  him  begin  with  Dog* 
berry.  The  effect  was  magical ;  nevery 
in  all  our  Iitcs  bad  we  any  idea  what 
might  be  made  of  the  cluuraoter  be- 
fore ;  the  stolid  pompousness,  the  in* 
sufferable  stupidity  of  the  half-lettered 
knave,  given  m  Kean*s  richest  accents, 
convulsed  us  with  laughter ;  and  we 
were  readier  to  acknowledge  his  great 
comic,  than  ever  before  we  were  his 
high  tragic  powers.  Something  of 
the  same  kmd  may  have  been  the  case 
here.  The  book  has  a  hundred  evi- 
dences of  a  mind  turned  from  its  or- 
dinary channel,  and  yet  diverted  into 
one  congenial  to  it,  as  if  escaping  from 
the  trammels  of  necessity  to  revel  in 
its  native  course,  free  and  at  liberty. 
.  But  let  us  turn  from  the  author  in 
his  book — a  transition  the  more  pro- 
fitable, as  we  know  nothing  of  tho  one» 
and  know  every  thing  of  the  other. 
The  Chevalier  de  Lnnatico  is  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  sent  down  from  the 
moon  in  search  of  the  stray  spirits ; 
who,  having  by  some  means  peculiar 
to  themselves,  escaped  from  that 
planet,  and  taken  up  their  residence  on 
this  earth,  when  ^'faute  mieuxt"  we  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  believing  them 
very  shrewd  and  clever  people. 

'*  My  powers  were  comprised  in  a  pill 
box,  a  pot  of  ointment,  and  a  phial ;  and 
I  was  oirected  immediately  when  I  de- 
scended npon  the  earth  to  rub  my  eyes 
with  the  ointment,  which  would  enable 
me,  at  onee,  to  see  into  things  in  a  much 
more  profound  manner  than  any  of  those 
around  me,  perceiving  the  real  feelings 
and  thoughts  of  all  the  men  with  whom 
I  might  be  brought  in  contact,  and  mik- 
ing them  declare  unto  me  their  true 
sentiments  and  ideas  without  the  slieht^ 
est  reserve.  The  contents  of  Mie  ^ial 
were  left  to  my  dlseretion,  either  to 
drink  or  not  as  I  liked,  but  I  was  in- 
formed that  hf  taking  a  small  [k)rtion 
thereof^  I  shomd  be  able  to  enter  into, 
and  sympathise  wtth>  the  sensations  of 
any  of  my  mortal  companions  '  that 
iieemed  to  me  worthy  of  such  oettdescen- 
sion  on  my  part ;  and  it  was  insinuated, 
ihough  I  was  not  directly  commanded 
to  do  so,  that  it  would  be  well  for  me, 
occasionally,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
contents  of  the  bottle,  in  order  that  I 
might  more  dearly  comprehend  the  mo- 
tives as  well  as  the  actions  of  mankind 
in  general. 


«•  The  pifi  box'  contained  direil'liiwl 
dred  and  nhiety-seven  pills  of  i^ilfiereiit 
sizes — some  no  bigger  than  ihe  head  of 
&  pin,  some  as  large  as  a  tolerably  sixed 
marble.  These  represented  the  three 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  languages  of 
the  earth,  their  sizes  betokening  the 
riches  or  poverty  of  the  tongue.  Thus 
German  was  a  tremendous  Ik>Ius  ;  Eng- 
lish, a  very  good  sized  pill;  Italian, 
somewhat  less,  but  remarkably  smooth 
and  round ;  French,  a  small  pea,  some- 
what gritty,  but  rolling  about  with  great 
celerity  ;  Russian,  of  a  somewhat  larger 
size,  but  of  a  very  irregular  form,  while 
there  were  a  multitude  of  lesser  one9, 
such  as  the  languages  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  New  Zealand,  Otaheite,  fcc. ; 
and  nine  or  ten  of  the  size  of  a  minikin 
pin's  head,  upon  each  of  which,  by  the 
aid  of  a  microscope,  might  be  discovered 
the  word  Austraua.  By  taking  any  one 
of  these  pills,  I  swallowed  a  complete 
language  with  almost  as  much  fkcility 
as  a  certain  reverend  gentleman  in  the 
little  green  island,  called  Ireland.*' 

With  these,  aptly  provided  for  alt* 
contingencies  of  the  road,  he  arrives 
on  the  earth  in  one  of  its  smoothest  and 
pleasantest  spots,  a  bowling-green,  just 
at  the  moment  when  an  elderly  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Longmore,  is  indulging  him- 
self in  a  moonlight  stroll  through  his 
garden.  The  Chevalier  loses  no  time 
in  applying  bis  salve  and  his  pill  box; 
and  doubly  armed  with  sympathies  and 
substantives,  so  perfectly  succeeds  with 
Mr.  Longmore,  as  to  obtain  an  invita* 
tion  to  supper. 

*'  'Now,  let  us  gfk  in,'  said  the  old 

fentleman,  in  oonttnuatkm;  '  bi^  in  the 
rst  place  favour  me  with  your  name, 


theless,  it  is  convenient  as  a  mode  of 
classification ;  for  every  one  must  be 
somehow  designated  to  our  minds,  and 
were  I  never  to  learn  what  you  are 
called  amongst  your  own  friends,  I 
should  have  to  put  you  down  in  the  book 
of  memory  as  the  man  with  the  long 
nose,* 

•*  On  the  hearth  crackled  a  bright 
wood  fire,  and  on  a  wide-spreading  sofa, 
with  don-ny  pillows  and  a  chintz  cover, 
sat  side  by  side,  and  somewhat  near 
each  other,  a  very  pretty  rosy-lipped* 
dark-eyed  girl  of  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
and  a  young  gentleman  of  as  prepos- 
sessing an  appearance  as  could  be  be- 
held ;  tall,  well-formed,  graceful,  with  a 
sort  of  ftank  and  sparkling  gaiety  of 
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expcetsioain^hU  ooo&taiiaiioe  irhich  won 
upon  tKe  bebolcler  pX  first  aighU  The 
young  gentlemat  rose  as  the  master  of 
the  bouse  and  his  guest  entered,  draw- 
ing  a  little  farther  from  the  fair  lady  in 
the  first  place,  while  the  colour  mounted 
slightly  mto  her  cheek.  Thus,  while 
the  9ia  philosopher  introduced  the  che« 
valier  to  his  daughter,  Laura  and  their 
cousin,  Hajrry  AVorre)^  Mr.  de  Lunatico 
could  not  help  seeing  m  prospect  matri- 
mony and  wedding  rings,  and  a  long 
Une  of  grandchildren  frisking  round  the 
knees  of  his  worthy  host.  He,  on  his 
party  seemed  perfectly  contented  with 
his  daughter  and  his  cousin,  and  the 
whole  world  s  and  in  the  expansive  sa- 
tisfaction of  his  own  heart,  he  passed  a 
high  eulogium  upon  his  new  .guest; 
speaking  of  him  as  a  distinguished  phi- 
losopher upon  a  Yoyap^o  of  mscovery  for 
the  Denefit  of  his  native  country. 

*'  It  IS  impossible  to  describe  the  kind- 
ness and  civility  with  which  the  two 
young  people  received  the  Chevalier  de 
Lunatico;  and  the  clear-sightedness 
which  he  possessed,  by  virtue  of  his 
lunar  ointment,  showed  him  all  their 
feelings,  and  made  them  open  their 
whole  hearts  to  him  whenever  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  oonversinr  with  him 
apart.  .  He  f^nd,  as  he  was  led  to  sup- 
pose from  the.  very  first  sight,  that  thev 
were  desperately  in  love  with  each 
other;  but  it  proved  that  they  were  not 
a  little  afraid  the  young  lady's  father 
should  discover  their  passion,  as  they 
both  agreed — it  seemed  to  the  chevalier 
very  unreasonably — ^that  he  would  cer- 
ttinly  oppose  thev  marriage." 

The  chevalier  thus  led  to  interest 
himself  for  the  young  oeoplc*  is  in- 
duced to  moralize  on  tne  nature  of 
the  tender  pasdon  in  a  strain  which 
few  people  out  of  the  moon  would  in- 
dulge in : — 

'*  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  although  he  did  sympathise  with 
all  their  sensations,  he  was  not  without 
a  great  deal  of  surprise  at  the  pheno- 
menon of  love,  and  set  himself  seriously 
to  consider  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
in  itself  a  species  of  lunacy.  '  Here  are 
two  beinffs,  he  said  to  himself,  '  com- 
posed of  bundles  of  fibres,  disposed  art- 
fully around  a  jointed  IVamework  of 
etfrthenware,  and  covered  over  with  a 
soft,  sleek,  pretty  coloured  tegument, 
ornamented  with  a  glossy,  curling,  ve- 
getable substance,  called  hair,  and  united 
ivith  a  peculiar  sort  of  spirit,  differing 
so  Httle  from  our  own  spirits  in  the 
moon,  and  those  of  other  planets,  that 
it  is  difiicult  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.    These  beings  see  each  other, 


and  bec^se  one  ha|^ns  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent shaped  patch  of  red,  or  black,  or 
blue  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, or  because  the  vegetable  happens 
to  curl  a  different  way,  or  the  wina  in- 
strument, with  which  they  are  furnished 
for  making  an  intelligible  noise,  chances 
to  have  a  particular  tone,  they  become 
so  desirous  of  living  all  their  lives  to- 
gether, that  if  they  are  not  permitted 
to  do  so,  they  will  be  quite  ready  to  take 
means  for  reducing  their  soul-case  to 
its  original  elements.  All  this  is  very 
curious,  it  must  be  confessed — I  will 
watch  the  process." 

He  does  so,  and  soon  learns  some 
of  those  attendant  blessings  which  a 
love  affair  occasionally  is  accompanied 
hj,  in  the  shape  of  a  duel,  which  a 
rival  has  fixed  on  Mr.  Harry  Worrel. 

*' '  And  now,  my  young  friend,'  said 
Mr.  de  Lunatico,  *  what  were  the  con- 
tents of  that  note  ?  I  must  entreat  you 
to  let  me  knew,  for  I  feel  very  sure  that 
it  contained  no  invitation  to  a  ball. 

"'To  a  pitiol'ball,*  said  Worrel, 
gravely ;  **  and  I  really  do  not  know 
where  to  seek  a  friend  upon  the  occa- 
sion. My  cousin,  Mr.  Longmore,  is  out 
of  the  question  in  such  a  business  as 
this,  ana  vou,  my  dear  chevalier ' 

"  •^  Will  be  very  happy  to  assist  you/ 
he  replied,  interrupting  his  companion. 
*  You  know  we  people  of  the  moon  are 
the  greatest  duellists  in  the  universe, 
and  sooner  or  later  we  have  every  man 
that  fights  another  upon  this  earth  sent 
up,  by  warrant,  to  take  hb  place  in  the 
lunatic  world.  That,  however,  is  not 
exactly  my  object  in  offering  to  aeoom- 
pany  you;  that  object  I  will  explfiin 
afterwards ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  tell 
me,  what  is  the  cause  of  quarrel  as- 
signed by  your  honourable  opponent,  or 
has  he  any  quarrel  with  you  at  all  ?' 

**  '  None  whatever,'  replied  Worrel. 
'  He  simply  deniands  that  I  should  give 
up  all  claim  to  the  hand  of  Laura  Long- 
more,  oease  to  visit  at  her  fathers 
house  for  the  next  six  months,  and  quit 
this  part  of  the  country,-  or  fight  nim 
without  further  delay.  Now,  as  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  resign  my  claim  upon 
LauTAs  hand  till  I  resign  my  life,  I  sup- 
po^  I  must  give  him  the  meeting  he  re- 
quirea ;  tiiougb,  heaven  knows,  if  he  was 
to  shoot  me  to-anorrow,  there  is  no 
chance  of  his  obtaiafaig  Laura,  for  she 
herself  detests  him ;  and  I  have  often 
heard  Mr..  Longmore  himself  say,  that 
he  is  puuled  to  know  whether  Henry 
Fitxurse  is  most  knave,  fool,  or  de- 
bauchee.   Fight  him,  however,  I  must.' 

"  '  Oh  I  certainly,  certainly,'  said  the 
chevi^ier;  'upon  the  very  most   ap* 
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prored  prindples  of  soelety,  which.'by 
a  generiu  and  myariable  law,  gives  every 
blackguard,  villain,  scoundrel,  knave, 
and  ass,  a  right  to  fire  one  or  two  pistol- 
shots  at  any  good  and  exemplary  man 
whom  he  chooses  to  call  upon,  whOe  that 
man  has  the  great  compensation  of  firing 
at  him  again  in  return,  if  he  thinks  fit 
to  do  so — ^thoueh  perhaps  he  may  look 
upon  it  as  murder.  Oh,savnot  a  word 
more;  I  know  all  about  auelling;  we 
have  a  space  put  apart  for  that  species 
of  amusement  in  the  moon.* 

"  '  You  are  very  severe,*  said  Henry 
Worrel ;  '  and  I  abhor  the  practice  as 
much  as  you  can  do  ;  but  I  see  not  how 
it  can  be  avoided,  either  in  siy  own,  or 
in  many  other  instances.  You  would 
not,  surely,  have  me  give  up  Laura 
at  the  wild  bullying  of  this  Henry 
Fitsur^e  I* 

**  *  Oh,  no,'  replied  the  chevafier, 
'that  is  quite  impossible;  but  I  think, 
on  the  eontranr,  that  there  Is  a  very 

food  chance  of  your  making  him  give 
erup/ 

**  *  How  so  ?'  demanded  Worrel,  ea- 
gerly. *  Though  I  care  not  much  whe- 
ther he  gives  her  up  or  not,  her  father 
would  certainly  never  marry  her  to  such 
an  animal  as  tnat.' 

**  It  was  very  evident,  from  the  tone 
in  which  he  spoke,  that  Worrel  did  not 
feel  quite  so  certain  of  the  matter  as  his 
words  implied;  and  the  Chevalier  de 
Lunatico  thought  it^ght  to  undeceive 
him  altogether.  No  words  can  express 
the  poor  young  man*s  despair  when  he 
heard  the  purposes  of  Mr.  Lon?more ; 
but  the  chevalier  comforted  him  m  some 
degree  by  saying — 

"  •  I  have  a  plan  for  you,  my  good 
young  friend,  by  which,  as  I  told  you, 
we  may  perhaps  drive  this  Fitzurse  out 
of  the  field.  1  hear  he  is  a  desperate 
coward,  and  his  sending  you  such  an  in- 
solent letter  only  shows  that  such  is  the 
case.  Show  yourself  more  ready  to 
fiffht  him  than  ne  is  to  fight  you :  write 
him,  this  very  night,  an  answer,  telling 
him  that  you  will  not  bear  such  conduct 
for  a  single  day :  appoint  the  meeting 
for  the  earliest  possible  hour  to-morrow 
morning,  and  tell  him  that  he  or  vou  do 
not  qnit  the  field  alive.  I  think  I  could 
take  upon  myself  to  say,  that  he  will  in- 
stantly attempt  to  withdraw  his  cartel ; 
and,  as  I  Mdll  bear  your  note  to  him,  I 
will  give  him  the  opportunity  of  so  doing, 
upon  condition  that  he  quits  the  pursuit 
of  the  fair  Laura  for  ever.' 

**  Harry  Worrel  looked  down  upon 
the  ground  for  a  moment  or  two  in 
silence.  He  was  as  brave  as  any  man 
need  be~^-as  ready  to  iVont  danger  and 
death,  when  needi'ul,  as  any  man  in  Eu- 
rope. He  knew  also,  that  it  is  well  to 
do  a  disagreeable  thing,  when  it  most  be 


done,  as  speedOyas  possible:  so  that 
Us  judgment  told  him  the  plan  propoaod 
by  his  dear,  new-found  friend  was  the 
very  best  that  could  be  devised;  yet 
there  was  somethine'  in  the  idea  of  so 
speedily  parting  witii  the  bright  thinga 
of  life,  of  leaving  perhaps  bat  one 
anxious  night  between  him  and  fate — 
of  parting,  in  a  few  short  hours,  very 
likely  for  ever,  with  the  dear  being  who 
had  become  the  charm  of  his  existence ; 
there  was  something  in  all  this,  I  say, 
that  made  him  thoughtful.  His  mind, 
however,  was  soon  made  up ;  and,  as  the 
human  heart  is  but  a  bit  of  cork  upon 
the  top  of  the  waves  of  life,  now  tossed 
up,  now  sinking  do^n,  but  never  going 
to  the  bottom  lutogether,  his  heart  rose 
the  next  instant,  and  he  proceeded  to 
act  upon  the  sugg^tion  of  the  cheva- 
lier, having  very  good  reason  to  know 
that  those  who  calculated  upon  his  op- 
ponent's cowardice  were  not  likely  to  be 
far  astray.  The  whole  matter  was  now 
soon  settled :  the  day  was  by  this  time 
wearing  towards  the  evening,  audit  was 
aCTeed  that  the  chevalier  and  his  young 
fnend  should  ride  over  together  that 
night  to  a  small  village,  near  Outrun 
Castle,  as  if  intendhig  to  make  an  expe- 
dition to  some  curious  old  Roman  re- 
mains on  the  following  morning ;  that  the 
chevalier  should  carry  Harry  Worrel's 
note  from  the  villi^e  that  night,  and 
that  they  should  wait  at  the  small  inn 
at  the  place  till  the  proposed  meeting  of 
the  following  morning,  m  case  the  result 
of  Mr.  de  Lunatico's  plan  was  not  such 
as  they  anticipated. 

"  Aur.  Longmore,  as  the  reader  knows, 
had  his  own  peculiar  habits,  and  amongst 
others  was  that  of  dining  at  half-past 
four  o'clock  predtely,  in  wineh  vieioiis 
practice  he  had  indulged  for  at  least 
thirty  years.  Great  was  the  uneasiness 
that  tnis  occasioned  at  various  times ; 
for,  although  we  have  invented  steam- 
kitchens,  we  have  not  yet-,  alas!  been 
able  to  invent  steam-cooks.  Mr.  Long- 
more  regulated  his  clocks  by  the  sun 
every  day ;  but,  alas !  he  could  not  regu- 
late the  tenants  of  the  kitchen.  Some- 
times the  dinner  would  be  five  minutes 
too  soon,  sometimes  it  would  be  five  mi- 
nutes too  late,  and  sometimes  the  cook*8 
thumb  held  back  the  march  of  old  time 
upon  the  face  of  the  dial,  by  a  dexterous 
application  to  the  longer  of  those  two 
wandering  hands,  which,  very  much 
like  the  course  of  human  Imowledge,  are 
always  moving  on  from  hour  to  hour, 
yet  never  gettmg  any  farther  from  the 
one  central  point  to  which  they  are  fixed 
down.  This  event — and  it  was  not  un- 
frequent — both  annoyed  and  pussled  the 
old  philosopher.  He  had  the  best  clocks 
and  watches  in  Europe,  and  yet  there 
was  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
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kitohMi  wUeh  made  the  finest  piece  of 
Mechuiism  that  erer  was  invented  go 
wronff  as  soon  as  it  got  there.  Such 
was  we  case  on  the  present  day ;  dinner 
was  not  on  the  table  for  a  full  Quarter 
of  an  hour  after  half-past  four  by  Mr. 
Longmore's  own  chronometer.  The 
cook  appealed  to  her  clock,  the  clock 
jnstifiea  the  cook,  and  Mr.  Longmore,  in 
a  state  of  considerable  excitement,  cried 
*  Pish  r  at  the  fish,  •  Pshaw !'  at  the 
soup,  and  was  only  restored  to  equani- 
mity by  the  sight  of  a  yenison  pasty,  the 
inner  parts  of  which  were  a  present 
from  Outrun  park.  It  was  with  some 
difiiculty,  then,  that  a  favourable  mo- 
ment was  found  for  communicating  to 
the  old  gentleman  the  proposed  expedi- 
tion of  Harry  Worrel  and  the  chevalier 
to  the  Roman  remains,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Outrun  Castle,  and  when  it  was 
done  Mr.  Longmore  looked  surprised, 
and  Laura  surprised,  and  not  well  satis- 
fied. The  good  philosopher,  however, 
soon  made  up  his  mind  to  the  matter — 
agreed  that  early  in  the  morning  was 
the  best  time  to  see  the  ruins — ^regretted 
greatly  that  he  could  not  be  of  the  party, 
which  was  impossible,  as  he  had  a  litUe 
affkur  with  the  sun  about  that  time,  but 
offered,  for  Uie  chevalier's  use,  his  own 
neat  oanterine  cob  galloway,  which,  like 
every  thing  else  that  he  possessed,  was, 
in  ^is,  Longmore's  estimation,  the  best 
thmg  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  This 
being  settled,  the  pony  saddled  and 
brought  round,  ana  a  parting  glass 
drank  to  the  success  of  their  expedition, 
the  chevalier  and  his  young  friend  took 
leave  to  depart.  Laura  shook  hands 
with  them  both,  but  the  Chevalier  de 
Lunatico  thought  that  he  perceived  in 
her'countenance  an  expression  somewhat 
sad  and  reproacliful  as  she  bade  her 
lover  adieu.  He  saw  at  once  that  she 
had  suspicions  that  their  errand  was  not 
that  which  it  seemed.  However,  as  no 
man  ever  yet  considered  the  feelinss  of 
his  wife,  the  situation  of  his  children, 
the  happiness,  or  even  the  existence  of 
any  of  his  friends  or  dependents,  or,  in 
short,  any  other  such  mmor  and  unim- 
portant matters,  when  he  was  eoing  to 
yield  to  the  fashion  of  the  world,  Harry 
Worrel  tore  himself  away  with  as  com- 
fortable an  air  as  he  could  assume,  and 
mounting  his  own  horse,  while  Mr.  de 
Lunatico  bestrode  the  round,  cantering, 
cob  galloway  of  good  Mr.  Longmore, 
they  set  off  at  a  quiet  pace,  in  the  cool 
calmness  of  a  fine  spring  evening. 

'*  For  a  couple  of  miles  they  were  very 
sUent,  but  at  length  the  chevalier,  al- 
ways having  the  end  of  his  perquisitions 
In  view,  thought  fit  to  address  a  few 
questions  to  his  companion ;  inquiring 
In  the  first  place,  in  a  quiet,  easy  tone, 
whether  he  went  spon  this  affair  with 


the  most  comfortable  iedings'ln  the 
world. 

''  '  Not  exactly,'  answered  Harry 
Worrel,  with  that  peculiar  sort  of  can- 
dour which  the  chevalier  engendered  in 
all  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  con- 
tact. '  Li  the  first  place,  my  dear  che- 
valier, I  look  upon  duelling  as  criminal, 
as  foolish,  and  as  blackguard.  I  wouldn't 
tell  any  body  but  ^ou  for  the  world  that 
such  are  my  opimons,  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly take  care  on  all  occasions  to  nuUie 
every  bodjr  believe  that  I  go  to  fight  my 
man  as  quietly  as  I  sit  down  to  eat  my 
dinner ;  and  that  I  look  upon  the  prac- 
tice as  absolutely  necessary  to  society, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  every  man, 
who  is  mjured  or  insulted,  a  sort  of 
uUima  ratio  to  which  there  Is  no  reply. 
In  the  next  place,  I  don't  like  the  idea  of 
being  killed  at  all,  and,  do  what  I  will  to 
prevent  it,  the  thought  of  a  nasty,  hard 
bullet  coming  and  sticking  into  me  like 
a  piece  of  hot  iron,  will  present  itself  to 
my  imagination.  Nevertheless,  as  I 
have  tolerably  good  nerves,  not  very 
easily  shaken,  that  will  never  prevent 
me  from  going  out  with  an  unpleasant 
friend.  The  thing  that  is  most  dis- 
agreeable to  me  is,  I  confess,  the 
thought  of  killing  a  fellow-creature  in 
cold  blood.  I  know  and  feel,  an  am 
perfectly  aware,  that  I  am  iust  as  much 
committing  a  murder  as  if  I  cut  a  man's 
throat  in  his  bed,  and  ought  to  be  hanged 
for  it  too,  only,  thank  God,  wo  have 
plenty  of  jurymen  in  England,  who  are 
quite  ready  to  perjure  themselves  when- 
ever a  gentleman  thinks  fit  to  shoot 
another  through  the  head,  and  to  find 
him  not  guilty,  though,  if  a  poor  man 
had  done  it,  driven  by  starvation,  they 
would  hang  him  as  high  as  Haman. 
Thus  I  am  sure  of  immunity  in  this 
world;  and  as  to  the  next,  Macbeth 
says— 


<> . 


-If  th«  utanliutlim 


Could  tmamol  up  ih«  oonttqotAeev,  and  mleh 
WithUUsiuroeaM^racMMi  tiutt  but  thU  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all,  and  the  end-aU  her*— 
But  here  upon  thli  bank  and  thoal  of  tlaie— 
We'd  Jump  the  world  to  eouie.** 

Besides,  this  sort  of  murder,  unlike  all 
others,  is  punished  by  the  world,  if  we 
do  not  commit  it,  and  not  if  we  do.  80 
now,  my  dear  chevalier,  having  told  you 
all  I  think  upon  this  subject,  let  us 
change  the  topic,  for  on  my  life  it  isn't 
a  pleasant  one,  and  I  would  rather  think 
of  something  else.' 


»t 


These  observations^  well  and  strongly 
as  they  are  made^  do  not,  howeverj  re- 
tard the  course  of  events.  Harry 
Worrel  has  resolved  to  fights  and  fight 
he  must  The  little  inn  at  which  they 
sojourn  is  kept  by  a  buxom  landlady^ 
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in  the  description  of  whose  good  looksi 
as  well  as  of  the  manifold  comforts  of 
her  hostel,  we  thought  we  could  detect 
the  pen  of  a  well-known,  and  justlj- 
admired  writer.  But  a  truce  to  fur- 
ther guesses,  and  let  us  introduce  to 
our  readers  a  new  character,  who  offi- 
ciates as  waiter  at  the  Half  Moon,  and 
one  whose  mirth-provoking  character- 
istics are  ever  recurring  throughout 
the  story.  This  is  Joey  Pike,  a  kind 
of  nondescript  incarnation  of  languages 
and  sentiments : — 

"  *  Ah,  Joey,'  cried  Worrel,  address- 
ing a  lad  who  was  intended  for  a  waiter, 
but  who  was  decorated  with  a  crimson 
TeWet  waistcoat,  and  a  green  silk  hand- 
kerchief round  his  neck — *ah,  Joey,  have 
you  come  back  into  the  country  ?  Why, 
I  thought  you  had  got  a  good  place  m 
London." 

"  •  Yes,  sir,  I  had,"  answered  Joey 
Pike,  in  a  sweet  and  lisping  tone,  and 
with  a  low  and  graceful  now ;  *  but  my 
poor  master  was  inclined  to  a  consump- 
tion, and  recommended  to  Italian  climes ; 
so  I  accompanied  him  to  Naples — Bella 
Napoli,  as  they  call  it — where  he  died 
unaer  my  hands.  For  the  last  six  weeks, 
sir,  I  fed  him  night  and  day  with  voUy^ 
vents  and  consummy,  thinking  to  keep  his 
strength  up  ;  but  he  fell  into  a  faibiesse, 
as  the  French  call  it,  and  went  from 
iingcuppy  to  singcuppy,  till  he  drew  the 
last  sigh;  and,  to  my  infinite  regret, 
expirecT.  He  left  me  with  a  strone^  re- 
commendation to  his  friends  ;  but  1  will 
never  have  a  strong  recommendation  as 
long  as  I  live  as^ain.  It  is  the  worst 
thing  in  the  world,  sir ;  for  they  kept  me 
on  in  London,  always  prombing  to  get 
me  a  good  place,  until  t  was  very  nearly 
upon  the  pavy,  and  never  did  any  thin^ 
for  me  after  all.  I  waited  till  I  had 
spent  every  thing  but  fourteen  shillings 
and  ninepence ;  and  then  I  said  to  my- 
self, fourteen  shillings  is  just  the  fare  on 
the  top  of  the  diligence  down  to  Out- 
run :  fivepence  will  get  me  a  roll  (and  a 
couple  of  red  herrings,  and  with  the 
fourpence  that  remains,  I  can  say  with 
the  aoctors,y7a^  haustus^  which  means,  I 
am  told,  take  a  draught.  Says  I  to  my- 
self, there's  good  Mrs.  Muggins,  a  hong 
femme,  if  ever  there  was  one,*  and  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  bowed 
his  head  gracefully  towards  the  land- 
lady ;  but  she,  on  her  part,  cut  him 
short,  exclaiming — 

"  •  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool,  Joey, 
and  show  the  gentlemen  into  the  par- 
lour. Will  you  keep  them  in  the  pas- 
sage all  night  ?" 

••  *  Madam,  I  will  do  it  inQe^santly,* 
replied  Joey,  and  marching  a  step  or 


two  forward,  he  threw  open  the  door 
with  an  exquisite  wave  of  the  hand, 
drew  himself  up,  with  his  head  a  little 
leaning  on  the  right  side,  and  his  feet  in 
the  fifth  position,  and  suffering  them  to 
pass  in,  followed  with  the  good  landlady 
to  ascertain  their  farther  wants  and 
wishes. 

*'  'Nothing,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Mug- 
gins,* replied  Worrel  to  the  lady's  in- 
quiries ;  *  nothing  but  some  tea  and 
toast,  a  pen  and  ink,  and  a  few  sheets 
of  writing  paper.  Will  you  send  in  tiie 
tea  made,  Airs.  Muggins  ?* 

**  *  For  the  paper  I  will  be  respon- 
sible,' cried  Joey  Pike;  *  where  can  the 
inky-oUro  be  ?  I  mean  the  inkstand,  ^s. 
Muggins,  and  quelle  plume  that  I  left 
here  only  this  morning.  That's  the 
barmaid's  doing,  Mrs.  Muggins.  She 
has  taken  them,  I'll  warrant.  I'd  teach 
her,  if  I  were  you,  to  feather  her  nest 
with  other  things  than  pens  out  of  the 
parlour.' 

"  *  There  they  are,  you  fool,  in  the 
comer  cupboard,'  said  Mrs.  Muggins. 

*  Put  them  down  quick,  and  then  go  out 
of  the  room.  You  only  tease  the  gen- 
tlemen with  your  chattering  and  your 
scraps  of  languages  not  hidf  so  good 
as  your  own.* 

"  Joey  Pike  drew  himself  up •  I  am 

not  accustomed  to  chatter,  madam,' he 
said,  with  an  air  of  impressive  dignity, 

*  though  on  this  occasion,  my  bonnkoor^ 
at  seeing  Master  Harry  agam  so  unex- 
pectedly, may  have  increased  my  loqua- 
city.' 

"  Thus  saying,  he  placed  the  mkstand 
and  pens  upon  the  table,  waved  Mrs. 
Muggins  gracefully  to  precede  hun,  and 
then  with  a  motion  somewhat  like  tliat 
of  a  cat  stealing  up  to  a  bird,  followed 
her  out  of  the  room,  closing  the  door 
after  him  in  the  most  noiseless  possible 
manner. 

"  The  parlour  was  a  low-roofed  wain- 
scotted  chamber,  with  a  fire-place,  whmh, 
as  that  is  not  a  coal  district,  was  uncon- 
scious of  any  fuel  but  wood.  The  dark 
brown  oak  on  the  walls,  the  mouldmgs 
and  the  cornices,  though  a  little  warped 
by  the  effect  of  many  a  drying  summer's 
sun,  were  all  as  neatly  poushed  and  var- 
nished as  possible.  'The  floor  and  drug- 
get that  covered  it  were  as  clean  as  it  is 
Eossible  to  conceive.  The  bright  ma- 
ogany  of  the  table  reflected  the  Ught 
of  the  candles  like  a  mirror ;  and,  in 
short,  there  was  an  au*  of  homely  cheer- 
fulness about  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
chamber,  which  made  one  feel  very  com- 
fortable m  the  enioyment  of  life,  and  all 
life's  blessings.  It  accorded  ill  with  the 
feelings  and  purposes  of  Harry  Worrel 
at  that  moment;  for  though  it  is  a  yery 
difficult  thing  to  say  where  death  is 
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least  unpalatable,  yet  it  certainly  is  not 
where  we  find  ourselves  very  comfort- 
able in  life.  The  Chevalier  de  Lunatico, 
however,  had  just  time  to  stir  the  blaz- 
ing pieces  of  wood  on  the  hearth,  and 
Harry  Worrel  to  raze  round  the  well- 
known  room,  recafiing  the  memories  of 
many  a  pleasant  daj,  when  Joey  Pike 
returned  with  a  quire  of  paper,  which 
he  dropped  delicate!;^  before  the  latter 
gentleman,  maintalnmg  the  most  pro- 
found silence,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
proving Mrs.  Muggins's  charge  of  lo- 
quacitv. 

"The  Chevalier  de  Lunatico,  how- 
over,  seemed  inclined  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  him :  for  after  telling  him 
to  see  that  his  horse  was  not  unsaddled, 
as  he  had  another  ride  to  take  that  night, 
he  asked  him  what  time  the  moon  would 
be  visible.  Joey  vi-as  seldom,  if  ever, 
found  at  fault ;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
gave  the  chevalier  an  account  of  the 
very  moment  when  the  planet  would 
rise,  and  when  she  would  appear  above 
the  neighbouring  trees. 

"  •  We  had  last  ni^ht,*  he  said,  *  a 
magnificent  clare  de  Loon,  and  I  trust 
that  the  same  will  be  the  case  to-night, 
for  the  sky  is  peorissimo,' 

**  *  I  trust  that  it  may  be  so,'  said  the 
chevalier;  *  and  so,  my  good  fellow,  you 
have  been  seeking  a  place  ?' 

"  *  Yes,  sir,  yes,'  replied  Joey,  *  I 
have  been  seeking  what  my  Italian 
firiends  call  a  piazza,  but  I  found  none 
but  the  piazza  of  Covent-earden,  which 
is  certainly  not  the  best  place  that  any 
Young  man  could  find,  especially  when 
nc  is  somewhat  subject  to  the  tender 
passion.' 

"  'Joey,  Joey,'  cried  the  voice  of  the 
landlady.  '  That  chattering  boy  is 
teasing  the  gentlemen  again— this  will 
never  do— I  shall  be  obliged  to  get  rid 
of  him.  Yet  he  is  a  clever  boy,  and  a 
good  one — I  declare  I  do  not  know  what 
to  do— Joey,  Joey,  I  say.* 

"  •  Organo,  Organo,"  cried  Joey,  *she 
is  an  excellent  woman,  that  Mrs.  Mug- 
gins,  a  good,  motherly,  excelleot  per- 
son, but  she  can't  bear  any  person  to 
talk  but  herself,'  and  thus  saying,  he 
hurried  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the 
chevalier  to  his  own  meditations,  and 
Harry  Worrel  to  the  composition  of  the 
letter,  which  he  had  already  begun." 

As  the  evening  erows  later,  the  che- 
Talier  sets  out  to  deliyer  the  message 
with  which  Worrel  charges  him,  and 
arrives  at  Outrun  Castle  at  the  time 
when  the  Honourable  Henry  Frederick 
Augustus  Fit2urse  is  still  at  dinner 
with  the  noble  lord,  his  father.  After 
some  dalliance  on  the  part  of  the  ser* 
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vitors  of  th«  household,  as  to  whether 
they  should  or  should  not  admit  the 
chevalier,  he  succeeds,  at  length,  in 
persuading  them  to  deliver  his  name 
in  the  dining-room,  and  patiently  sits 
down  in  an  ante-chamber,  to  await  the 
response. 

"  This  being  arranged,  Tom  Hamilton 
led  the  way  back  to  the  dining-room,  in- 
troducing the  Chevalier  de  Lunatico. 
It  was    a    large,    wide,   old-fashioned 
chamber,  lined  with  dark  oak,  which 
reflected  no  ray  of  light.    At  one  end, 
between  two  pillars,  was  the  beaufet, 
covered  with  a  sufficient  array  of  plate ; 
and  down  the  middle  was  a  table,  M'hich 
would  have  dined  four-and-twenty  peo- 
ple, with  covers  laid  for  three  only; 
namely,  the  viscount,  his  son,  and  Tom 
Hamilton.     There  was  plenty  of  light 
upon  the  table,  near  the  end  of  which 
the  party  was  congregated,  and  likewise 
on  the  sideboard,  behind  the  master  of 
the  house.     There  was  plenty  of  dinner 
also,  arrayed  in  what  the  poet  sublimely 
calls  *a  regular  confusion,  and  plenty  of 
wine,  moreover,  with  very  evident  symp- 
toms of  a  eood  deal  having  been  already 
drunk.     These  particulars  were  gained 
at  a  single  glance ;  but  the  eye  of  the 
chevalier  rested  with  more  deliberate 
inquiry  upon  the  faces  of  the  two  gen- 
tlemen whom  he  found  seated  at  the 
table;    and    the  first  countenance   he 
scrutinized  was  that  of  the  viscount. 
He  was  a  tall,  large  man,  of  about  sixty, 
with  very  black  eyes,  which  perhaps 
might  have  been  fine  ones  in  their  day. 
His  face  was  very  red,  and  very  blotchy; 
and  the  eyes,  the  corners  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  wings  of  the  nose  had  manifold 
scarlet  lines  running  about  them,  which 
spoke  of  potations   deep  and   strong. 
His  hair  was  whitish,  his  whiskers  thin 
and  poor,  and  his  lone  eyebrows,  as  pure 
as  snow,  overhung  the  poppy  garden  of 
his  countenance,  luce  a  pent-house  thatch 
covered    with  snow.     The  two   lower 
buttons  of  his  waistcoat,  and  one  in  the 
waistband  of  his  breeches,  were  undone, 
showmg  a  part  of  his  shirt,  and  easing 
the  protuberance  of  his  stomach ;  and 
at  the  moment  the  chevalier  entered,  he 
was  carving  some  dish  before  him  in  a 
very  slashmg  manner,    scattering  the 
sauce  over  the  table-cloth,  without  any 
very  great  reverence  for  its  purity.  The 
son  was  not  so  tall  as  his  father,  and 
was  altogether  a  very  disagreeable  look- 
ing personage.     He  was  inclined  to  be 
fat,  though  not  extremely  so  at  that 
moment.    His  countenance  was  white 
and  pasty,  with  eyes  much  like  a  sheep 
in  shape  and  expression,  thick  lips,  a 

food  deal  of  curly  whey-coloured  whts- 
er,  and  white  il  l-regulate  d  hair.   There 
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was'an  affectation  of  groomtshness  about 
his  dress,  which  was  carried  to  the  pitch 
of  having  a  leathern  string  to  his  watch  ; 
and  there  was  an  uneasy  conceit  in  his 
countenance,  which  told  that  he  thought 
not  a  little  of  himself,  and  was  afraid  of 
other  people  not  thinking  so  much.     At 
the  same  time,  there  was  a  shy  averting 
of  the  eye  when  any  one  gazed  at  him 
stedfastJy,  superadding  to  the  rest  of 
his  beauties  a  sharper-like  look,  which 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  complete 
the  perfections  of  his  countenance.     He 
was  a  large  hipped  man  withal,  though 
his  legs  were  longish ;  and  this  peculiar 
formation  put  him  into  unpleasant  atti- 
tudes, both  when  he  sat  and  when  he 
walked.  Having  been  introduced  to  both 
father  and  son  by  Tom  Hamilton,  the 
chevalier  shook  hands  with  the  peer, 
who  held  out  a  great  broad  paw  to  him 
for  that  purpose,  and  took  a  seat  be- 
tween him  and  the  said  Tom,  facing  the 
hopeful  heir  of  Outrun  Castle. 

"*What  will  you  take,  chevalier?' 
exclaimed  the  viscount.  *  First  of  all, 
a  glass  of  wine  with  me — Hermitage  ? 
No — champagne?  Tripe,  Jeremy  Tripe, 
champagne  to  the  chevalier.'  " 

The  convivialities  of  the  evening 
proceed*  and  yet  nothing  is  intimatea 
to  the  Honourable  Henry  AugustuB 
Frederick  of  the  object  of  the  cheva- 
lier's visit,  when  Tom  Hamilton, 
touching  De  Lunatico'a  arm,  draws 
forth  Worrers  letter,  and  hands  it 
across  the  table  to  the  son  of  the  peer. 

"  *  Why,  what  the  devil's  this  ?'  cried 
Mr.  Fitzurse.     *  Is  it  a  begging  letter  ?* 

•*  *  Or  the  prospectus  of  some  grand 
discovery  ?*  said  the  peer,  laughing. 

"  *  Or  a  subscription-list  for  building 
a  church  ?'  demanded  the  son. 

"  ♦  Or  an  invitation  to  join  the  society 
for  the  suppression  of  vice  ?'  shouted  the 
peer,  roaring  with  merriment. 

"  *  Is  it  from  Wilberforce,  or  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  Martin  of 
Galway?*  demanded  the  son. 

"  *  Or  Lord  Brougham,  or  Macauley, 
or  Cox  Savory,  or  Van  Butchel  ?'  cried 
the  peer. 

**  *  No,*  answered  the  Chevalier  de 
Lunatico,  with  a  placid  smile  and  a 
courteous  inclination  of  the  head;  *it 
is  from  a  young  friend  of  mine,  named 
Harry  Worrel ;  to  request  that  the  Ho- 
nourable Mr.  Fitzurse  will  appoint  any 
place  of  meeting  to-morrow,  at  half- 
past  five,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
(pertain  differences  between  them — it 
being  Mr.  Worrel's  determination  not 
to  quit  the  ground  alive,  unless  those 
differences  are  settled.' 

** '  A  challenge,  by  jingo,'  cried  the 


peer,  laughing  more  heartily  than  ever. 
•  Well,  Freddy,  my  boy,  we'll  have  a 
blaxe  at  him.* ' 

"  But  the  Honourable  Henry  Frede- 
rick Augustus  Fitzurse  did  not  seem  to 
view  the  matter  in  the  same  light  as  his 
father.     He  turned  very  white  in  the 

fills,  bluish  about  the  lips ;  his  eyes  got 
sh-like  and  glassy,  and  Tom  Hamilton 
started  up,  exclaiming — 

"  *  He's  fainted  to  a  dead  certainty.' 
"  *  Fainted  I*  cried  the  peer.     *  No, 

by 1  he's  drunk — ^that's  what  he  is— 

I'll  soon  sober  him,'  and  pouring  out  a 
tumbler-fuU  of  water,  he  dashed  the 
whole  unceremoniously  in  his  son's  face. 
The  first  application  not  succeeding,  he 
repeated  it,  exclaiming,  *  Fred,  you're 

drunk,   d me,  you're  drunk,  and 

here  you've  got  to  fight  a  duel  to-mor- 
row morning ! — Well,  it  does  not  signify, 
Mr.  Prismatico,  or  whatever  your  cursed 
absurd  name  may  be.  Be  so  good  as  to 
present  my  compliments  to  your  friend, 
Mr.  Harry  Worrel,  and  tell  him,  that 
my  son  will  have  the  honour  of  meeting 
him  in  the  narrow  lane  that  runs  under 
the  park-wall,  to-morrow  morning.  He 
will  know  the  place  well — ^we  will  have 
it  half-way  between  the  park-gates  and 
the  village,  that  whoever  comes  down, 
may  not  nave  far  to  go.    He  shall  meet 

him ',  and  d me,  if  he  doesn't,  1*11 

meet  him  myself.' 

"  •You  will  excuse  me,  my  lord,' said 
the  Chevalier  de  Lunatico,  *  but  I  do  not 
think  that  would  exactly  answer  the 
purpose  ;  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing 
being  done  by  deputy :  and  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  as  the  quarrel  is  about  a 
lady,  it  would  be  quite  inadmissible.  If 
your  son  does  not  appear  upon  the 
ground  himself,  I  must  withdraw  tny 
party.' 

*<  *  Oh,  he  shall  come,  sir,  he  shall 
come,*  cried  the  peer,  *  You  don't  sup- 
pose he's  afraid.  He's  drunk,  sir ;  I 
tell  you,  he's  only  drunk.  Why,  sir,  we 
had  drunk  three  bottles  of  champagne 
before  you  came  in.  I  understand  all 
about  it — half-past  five  o'clock — the  lane 
under  the  park-wjill — ^half-way  between 
the  gates  and  the  village.  His  father 
shot  me  just  there,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
my  son  should  not  shoot  him.  He's  a 
good  shot,  always  was  a  good  shot — 
hey,  Tom  Hamilton  ?' 

**  *  Devilish  good,  my  lord,' cried  Tom 
Hamilton,  *  with  a  gun ;  don't  know  hia 
pistol  capacities,  but  dare  say  he'll  do. 
Come,  chevalier,  this  business  settled, 
I'll  just  say  a  word  or  two  to  you  in  the 
next  room,  and  then  we  won't  detun 
you.' 

*'  The  chevalier  accordingly  made  Us 
bow  and  retired,  accompanieti  by  Tom 
Hamilton,  who,  as  soon  as  the  door  wa« 
closed,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  saying. 
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"  *  A  pretty  job  this,  to  be  sure.* 
^  ••  *  Whj,  your  friend  brought  it  upon 
faifflself,*  said  the  chevalier;  'he  wrote 
»  very  impertinent    letter  this  morn- 
ing.' 

**  *  Well,  the  thing's  done,  and  can't 
be  helped,'  cried  Tom  Hamilton.  *  The 
old  gentleman  will  bring  him  to  the 
ground — that's  clear;  I  suppose  we  must 
cork  him  up  with  brandy.  I  say,  che- 
valier, d me,  tell  your  friend  not  to 

kill  him— wing  him,  man,  wing  him — sad 
thing  for  me  if  he  were  killed.  He's  a 
devilish  good  fellow,  though  an  infernal 
blackguard,  I  must  own ;  but  there's 
capital  shooting  down  here,  in  the  sea- 
son, and  the  fishing's  excellent.'  " 

The  duel  scene  whichf  with  some 
slight  exaggeration,  is  written  with 
much  spirit,  ends  in  the  downfall  of 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Fitzurse,  who, 
less  from  the  effects  of  gunpowder 
than  pure  terror,  measures  his  length 
on  the  grass.  Worxel  and  the  cheva- 
lier, believing  the  man  dead,  hasten 
from  the  spot,  followed  by  Joey 
Pike. 

At  first  we  are  told  they  proceed  at 
a  leisurely,  sauntering  pace,  as  though 
they  would  not  stoop  to  run  away: 
but  gradually  accelerate  their  pace  to 
a  good  trot,  when  a  tremendous  hulla- 
bmloo  from  the  road  behind,  alarms 
them. 

**  *  We  had  better  separate,'  said 
Worrel.  *  Joev,  take  care  of  yotirself, 
hide  away  the  pistols  somewhere 
shrewdlv,  and  let  us  all  meet  to-night 
in  Mr.  Longmore's  garden.  I  will  take 
across  the  country.  Chevalier,  you 
come  up  the  bank  here  with  me,  and  I 
will  show  you  a  place  of  concealment.' 

"  *  No,  no,*  replied  the  chevalier 
laughing,  *  take  care  of  yourself,  my 
good  friend.  If  I  understood  you  rightly 
last  night,  all  they  will  do  is  to  put  me 
in  prison,  and  I  should  not  much  mind 
a  rair  insight  into  such  an  establish- 
ment. I  will  join  you  to-night,  if  I  am 
not  taken.' 

"  *  Good-by,  good-by,  then,'  cried 
Worrel,  scrambling  up  the  bank,  and 
disappearing  amongst  the  bushes  on  the 
other  side." 

Events  now  crowd  on  each  other 
too  fast  for  us  to  record  here.  The 
old  philosopher  s  house  is  burned  to 
the  ground ;  and  his  lovely  daughter 
rescued  from  the  flames  by  her  lover, 
only  to  fall  afterwards  into  the  power 
of  the  lord  of  Outrun  Castle,  who 
nurtures  the  scheme  of  forcing  her 


into  a  marriage  with  his  son.     The 
eighteenth  chapter  opens  thus — 

"  Reader,  did  you  ever  see  a  cat  with 
a  mouse?  Did  you  ever  see  a  child 
with  a  fly  ?  Did  you  ever  see  a  boy  tor- 
menting a  dog  ?  Did  you  ever  yourself 
feel  inclined  to  make  a  fellow-creature 
linger  with  long  impatience  upon  your 
sovereign  will  ?  If  so,  you  know  quite 
well  the  pleasure  of  teasing,  and  can 
form  a  faint,  a  very  faint  idea  of  the 
delight  with  which  an  author  keeps  his 
public  in  suspense  in  regard  to  this  or 
that  character,  for  whom,  he  is  well 
aware,  he  has  created  an  interest.  He 
will  do  any  thing  to  prolong  your  pain ; 
he  will  lead  you  to  totally  different 
scenes ;  he  will  talk  to  you  of  totally 
different  people ;  he  will  favour  you  wita 

an  interminable  landscape,  d  la ; 

he  will  give  you  a  page  of  pretty  smart- 
ness,  d  h ;  he  will  detain  you 


two  pages  of  soft  nothing,  d  la 

he  will  tease  you  with  a  Toad  of  frothy 

philosophy,  d  'la ;  he  will  venture 

to  be  dull  and  heavy,  light  and  empty, 
a  twaddler  or  a  bore,  sooner  than  not 
keep  you  upon  the  tenter  hooks  of  sus- 
pense, if  he  once  knows  he  has  tho- 
roughly hooked  you  upon  them.  Such, 
dear  reader,  you  may  think  perhaps  is 
the  case  in  the  present  instance ;  but  iu 
good  truth,  you  are  mistaken,  it  was 
merely  a  sense  of  imperative  duty  that 
led  the  writer  to  quit  fair  Laura  Long^ 
more,  and  pursue  the  Chevalier  de  Lu- 
natico along  his  appointed  path.  To 
return,  however,  to  Outrun  Castle,  and 
to  the  precise  moment  at  which  we  left 
it — Laura  Longmore,  being  then,  as  the 
reader  recollects,  seated  in  an  arm-chair 
in  the  antiquated  state  room,  with  a 
blazing  wood  fire  before  her,  and  the 
old-fashioned  bed,  with  its  carved  pillars 
and  green  and  yellow  hangings,  behind 
her  ;  the  viscount,  with  rubicund  coun- 
tenance, on  one  side,  the  housemaid  on 
the  other,  and  four  or  five  stout  serving 
men  of  different  grades  and  classes, 
forming  a  circle  in  front,  like  that  which 
waits  the  beck  of  royalty  on  certain  days 
in  March,  April,  May,  and  June.  She 
herself,  poor  girl,  was  dazzled,  bewil- 
dered, and  confused,  besides  being  half 
choked,  so  that  she  opened  both  her  eyes 
and  her  mouth,  like  some  pretty  little 
bird,  when  dragged  out  of  a  trap  by  a 
mischievous  boy." 

Meanwhile  the  castle  is  the  scene  of 
a  very  different  event — no  less  than 
the  plot  of  Tom  Hamilton  to  make 
the  coroner,  who  attends  on  informa- 
tion of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Fitzurse's 
death,  actually  hold  his  inquest  over 
the  living  gentleman. 
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'*  It  was  at  the  hour  of  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  servants  of  Outrun 
Castle  were  marshalled  in  the  hall. 
Every  thing  was  prepared  up  stairs. 
The  noble  viscount  dressed — as  the 
newspapers  say,  in  describing  some  cri- 
minal at  the  bar — ^in  a  decent  suit  of 
mourning,  was  in  the  little-used  library 
of  his  dwelling-house,  with  the  windows 
half  closed,  the  comers  of  hi^  mouth 
convulsively  drawn  down,  and  his  eyes 
twinkling  with  scarcely  repressed  fun, 
when  a  large  body  of  gentlemen,  chosen 
from  amonest  the  neighbouring  plough- 
men, and  other  respectable  householders, 
arrived  in  a  cart  upon  the  gravelly  es- 
planade before  Outrun  Castle,  and  began 
ascending  the  steps.  Nearly  at  the  same 
moment  a  personage  with  a  shrewd, 
wind-cuttine  countenance,  powder  in 
his  hair,  a  pig-tail  behind,  a  black  coat, 
covered  with  a  blacker  spencer,  drab 
breeches,  and  continuations,  came  riding 
up  upon  a  hard-mouthed,  malicious-look- 
ing pony,  and  received  the  salutations 
of  the  assembled  jury  as  Mr.  Crowner. 

"  The  worthy  peer,unable  to  deny  him- 
self his  joke,  had  determined  upon  re- 
ceiving the  whole  quest  in  person,  and 
consequently  the  coroner  and  train  were 
ushered  at  once  into  the  library,  where 
he  sat  in  state.  In  then  they  walked, 
the  crown  officer  at  their  head,  feeling  a 
vast  deal  of  respect  for  the  peer  who 
was  before  him,  and  a  vast  deal  of  con- 
tempt for  the  jury  who  were  behind. 
Thus,  on  entering  the  chamber,  the 
worthy  gentleman,  who  was  a  ci-devant 
attorney,  paused  suddenly  to  make  a 
lowly  reverence  to  the  viscount;  but 
while  his  head  was  describing  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle  in  its  descent,  a  wor- 
thy juror  who  followed,  and  who  did 
not  expect  this  abrupt  halt,  was  im- 
pelled forward,  partly  by  his  own  im- 
petus, partly  by  that  of  the  whole 
inquest  behind ;  and  treading  first  upon 
the  coroner's  heels  with  his  hob-nailed 
shoes,  and  then  endeavouring  to  fend 
himself  off  with  his  hands,  he  fairly 
brought  his  worthy  leader  on  his  knees 
at  the  feet  of  the  peer.  Up  started 
the  coroner  again  with  sunary  fierce 
contortions  of  visage,  and  after  three 
hops  of  agony,  he  exclaimed — 

"  *  Gamaliel  Dickens  I  Gamaliel  Dick- 
ens I  The  man's  a  born  idiot,  or  I 
would  commit  him.' 

"  •  Dang  it !  Mr.  Coroner,'  cried  Ga- 
maliel, taking  himself  by  the  forelock, 
'  I  couldn't  help  it,  mun.  It's  all  your 
fault,  Stubbs.' 

"  Stubbs,  with  all  the  skill  of  an  out- 
going minister,  handed  over  the  embar- 
rassment and  the  blame  to  his  suc- 
cessor, and  a  voice  from  behind,  belong- 
ing  to  an  ex-volunteer  sergeant,  was 
heard  ezclaimine — 

**  *  March !   Right  shoulders  forward ! 


Form  in  line,  and  make  your  bows  like 


men 


!• 


"  In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Coroner  had 
recovered  himself,  and  was  reverently 
shaking  the  tips  of  the  two  fineera 
which  the  peer  held  out  to  him,  while 
the  peer  himself  was  pinching  his  own 
toe  under  the  table,  to  prevent  himself 
from  exploding. 

•*  *  A  sad  affair  this,  Mr.  Gregory,* 
he  said,  *a  sad  affair;*  and  thereupon 
he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  couehing, 
which  served  his  purpose  very  well;  for, 
under  cover  thereof,  he  got  rid  of  a 
fit  of  laughter,  which  mignt  otherwise 
have  thrown  him  into  convulsions.  ^ 

"  •  Shocking,  my  lord,  shocking !' 
cried  Mr.  Gregory,  *  to  think  of  such  a 
fellow  as  that  young  Worrel  daring  to 
shoot  your  lordship's  son:  but  well 
manage  him,  my  lord,  we'll  manage  him 
— though,  to  say  the  truth,  I  should  not 
have  ventured  to  hold  an  inquest  in  your 
lordship's  house,  unless  it  had  been  by 
your  own  particular  desire.' 

'* '  Oh,  of  course  we  must  have  an 
inquest,'  said  the  peer,  *  and  a  verdict 
of  wilful  murder,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  These  gentlemen  will  all  see  the 
thing  in  the  right  point  of  view,  I  am 
sure;'  and  carrying  forward  his  stout 
stomach  with  a  stately  air  to  the  side  of 
the  room  where  the  jury  were  ranged  in 
their  Sunday  best,  bowmg  with  all  their 
might,  he  took  Mr.  Gamaliel  Dickens  by 
the  hand,  making  him  blush,  and  simper, 
and  cry,  '  Lauk,  my  lord !' 

*"  Of  course,  Mr.  Dickens,'  sud  the 
peer,  'you  all  know  what  you  came 
here  for?' 

"  '  To  sit  upon  the  yoong  gentleman's 
boady,'  replied  Mr.  Dickens,  with  a  grin 
which  the  peer  didn't  at  that  moment 
understand. 

"  *  And  to  find  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder  against  the  man  that  killed 
him,  my  good  Gamaliel,'  rejoined  Lord 
Outrun. 

••  *  Joost  soa,  poost  soa,  my  lord,'  re- 
plied the  bumpkin ;  *  ony  way  your  lord- 
ship pleases.' 

;  *•  •  And  you,  Mr.  Stubbs,'  continued 
the  peer :  '  this  is  a  very  shocking  thing 
indeed,  Mr.  Stubbs.* 

"  *  Woundy  shocking  indeed,'  an- 
swered Mr.  Stubbs.  '  I  made  the  youn^ 
loard's  leather  gaiters :  so  hang  me  if  1 
doan't  hang  him  as  shot  nn.' " 

"  *  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Stubbs,' 
said  the  peer.  *  I  dare  say  you  are  all 
of  one  mind  ?' 

"  *  Your  humble  servant  to  com- 
mand,' replied  a  third  man  upon  the 
line;  and  the  volunteer  sergeant  at  the 
end  making  a  military  salute,  the  peer 
concluded  the  whole  matter  settled, 
and  pointing  to  the  door  that  led  into 
the  mning-room,  he  said — 
;    "  *  There,  Mr.  Coroner,  Is  your  jury 
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room ;  aad  as  vou  have  doubtless  all  come 
a  long  way,  1  have  taken  care  that  you 
should  have  wherewithal  to  pass  the 
time  of  deliberation  pleasantly.  You  will 
find  roast  beef  and  brimming  ale  for  the 
jurors,  and  a  chicken  for  the  coroner, 
with  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  which,  by 
jingo — I  mean  upon  my  honour--Jias 
gone  twice  round  Cape  Horn.  This  is 
aU  according  to  rule,  I  think,  BIr.  Co- 
roner.* 

^  *'  The  coroner  made  a  low  bow,  and 
his  mouth  got  juicy  at  the  thought  of 
the  Madeira,  but  nevertheless  he  judged 
fit,  at  all  events,  to  propose  a  business- 
like plan,  whether  it  was  followed  or 
not,  and  he  asked  - 

••  *  Had  we  not  better  view  the  body 
first,  my  lord  ?* 

'*  *  No,'  replied  the  peer,  in  a  solemn 
tone ;  *  I  think  refreshment  will  accumi- 
nate  your  discernment;'  addine^,  boHo 
voce,  *  the  chicken  will  get  cold. 

'* '  Oh  I'  said  the  coroner,  and  in  he 
walked  into  the  dining-room,  guided  by 
a  wave  of  the  peer's  hand. 

"  '  Dang  it,*  said  Stubbs  to  Dickens, 
in  a  low  voice,  as  he  followed  his  com- 
manding officers,  and  beheld  a  mighty 
sirloin  still  hissing  and  crackling  at  the 
end  of  a  long  table,  covered  with  re- 
splendently  white  damask — *Dang  it, 
Dickens,  I  didn't  know  these  quests  was 
such  capital  things.  I  hope  there'll  be 
a  many  more  killed  in  the  county.* 

"  •  They  is'nt  all  like  this,  I  should 
think,'  said  Dickens. 

"  In  the  meanwhile  the  whole  party 
advanced  to  the  table ;  but  a  'slight  em- 
barrassment ensued  from  the  fact  of 
certain  white  napkins  being  laid  down 
between  each  knife  and  fork,  concealing 
within  the  labyrinth  of  their  folds  an 
excellent  piece  of  white  bread. 

**<What'8  this  for?*  said  Stubbs,  as 
he  took  his  place. 

"  '  To  keep  the  bread  cosy,  I  should 
think,'  said  Dickens,  looking  under  his 
napkin.  But  at  that  moment  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  the  volunteer  ser- 
geant, who  was  a  man  never  embar- 
rassed about  anv  thin;;.  He  saw  the 
white  napkin,  he  saw  the  fine  red  mo- 
rocco chair ;  he  was  conscious  that  the 
garments  of  his  nether  man  might  not 
leave  the  most  delicate  remembrance  on 
the  spot  where  it  was  placed.  He  re- 
membered in  his  days  of  pipe-clay  having 
imprinted  his  exact  pruportions  upon  a 
horse-hair  seat  at  his  colonel's.  With  a 
rapidity  of  combination  indicative  of  the 
man  of  true  genius,  and  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  to  betray  ignorance 
or  doubt,  he  seized  the  napkin,  unfolded 
it,  spreaid  it  upon  his  cnair,  and  sat 
down.  Such  is  the  force  of  ease  and 
self-confidence  upon  the  minds  of  others, 
that  every  man  lollowed  his  example  on 


the  instant.  Can  we  wonder  that  they 
did  so,  having  no  knowledge  whether 
he  was  right  or  not,  when  we  every  day 
see,  in  the  first  legislative  assemoly  in 
the  world,  laree  bodies  of  men  following 
any  self-confident  fool  that  will  lead 
them,  knowing  him  to  be  wrong  the 
whole  time. 

"  The  coroner  knew  better,  but  he 
said  nothing  upon  that  score,  only  com- 
manded Mr.  Gamaliel  Dickens,  in  an 
authoritative  tone,  to  say  grace  like  a 
Christian,  which  Mr.  Dickens  did  ac- 
cordingly, exclaiming — 

"  *  For  this  here  coroner's  inquest, 
Lord  make  us  truly  thankiU.' 

*' '  Amen,'  said  Mr.  Stubbs,  and  down 
they  sat  again. 

"  The  servants  in  the  meanwhile,  who 
were  collected  to  help  them,  nearly 
choked  themselves  with  their  fingers  to 
prevent  themselves  from  roaring  with 
laughter;  but  having  received  a  hint 
from  their  lord  that  it  was  not  particu- 
larly necessary  the  perceptions  of  the 
jury  should  be  very  clear,  they  con- 
tinued to  supply  them  with  abundance 
of  good  ale  till  such  time  as  the  coroner 
himself  thought  fit  to  interpose,  and  to 
give  a  hint  that  Jt  was  necessary  they 
should  view  the""  body.  Immediately 
after  these  words  were  spoken,  one  of 
the  attendants  quitted  the  room,  and 
another,  after  conversing  with  the  coro- 
ner, benignly  offered  to  show  the  jury 
the  way,  which  they  were  certainly  in 
no  condition  to  discover  themselves. 

"  For  his  part,  the  crown  ofiicer 
judged  that  it  would  be  better  to  suffer 
them  to  make  their  inspection  without  his 
presence — there  being  yet  about  four 
glasses  of  Madeira  in  the  decanter.  The 
jury  therefore  trooped  out,  and  the  coro- 
ner remained  with  his  wine,  taking  his 
first  glass  leisurely  enough,  and  picking 
his  teeth  between  whiles :  the  next  glass 
was  somewhat  more  accelerated ;  but  it 
had  scarcely  found  its  way  to  his  lips 
when  the  voice  of  Stubbs  was  heard, 
shouting  aloud  from  the  top  of  the 
stairs — 

•V*Mr.  Crowner!  Mr.  Crownerl  will 
you  ha*  the  goodness  joost  to  step  up 
and  say  whether  I  be  to  sit  upon  the 

boady  or  not — them  d d  fellows  won't 

let  m*e  get  on.  I  came  here  to  sit  upon 
the  boady,  and  dang  me  I  if  I  won't,  if 
I  have  law  upon  my  side.' 

"  This  speech  was  delivered  in  the 
tone  of  a  deeply-injured  person,  and  the 
coroner  exclaiming — '  the  idiots !'  in  a 
tone  of  sovereign  contempt,  re-filled 
and  re-emptied  his  glass,  and  rushed  up 
stairs. 

'*  The  scene  that  was  presented  to 
him  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Fitzurse's  room 
was  rather  shocking.  The  assembled 
body  of  jurors  filled  up  the  entrance, 
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some  of  thorn  looking  flushed  and  indig- 
nant, some  of  thorn  Fooking  bewildered, 
some  of  them  rather  merry.  Two  ser- 
Tants,  in  the  convulsions  of  smothered 
laughter,  were  keeping  them  off  from 
the  bed  of  death,  whereon,  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  half-closed  shutters,  might 
be  seen  lying  the  outstretched  form  and 

Sale  face  of  the  Honourable  Henry  Fre- 
erick  Augustus  Fitzurse,  with  two 
copious  streams  of  a  red  colour  distain- 
ing  his  brow  and  cheeks  from  a  small 
dark  spot  on  his  forehead.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  bed  was  beheld,  by  the 
aid  of  a  spirit  lamp  which  threw  a 
ghastly  blue  glare  over  the  whole  apart* 
ment,  a  tall,  portly  gentleman  with  a 
rosy  countenance,  a  powdered  wig,  with 
two  rows  of  curls  on  each  side  of  his 
head,  and  a  stout  powdered  queue  be- 
hind. He  was  dressed  in  a  close  cut 
coat  of  black,  well  powdered  on  the 
collar,  a  thick  white  neckcloth,  long 
flapped  black  waistcoat,  black  silk 
breeches  and  stockings,  and  silver 
buckles,  a  gold  snuff-box  in  his  hand,  a 
cane  hung  at  his  wrist,  and  although  he 
was  certainly  a  very  good-looking  elderly 
gentleman,  no  one  would  have  taken  him 
for  rollicking  Tom  Hamilton,  unless  they 
were  much  better  informed  upon  the  sub- 
ject than  any  of  the  jurors  there  present. 
At  the  moment  of  the  coroner's  ap- 
proach that  most  respectable  personage 
was  bending  over  tlie  corpse  of  Mr. 
Fitzurse,  affecting  busily  to  smooth 
down  some  of  the  bed  clothes,  which 
one  of  the  too  zealous  jurymen  had 
deranged  in  an  effort  actually  to  sit 
upon  the  body.  It  was  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  surgeon — for  the  coroner 
concluded  at  once  that  such  must  be  the 
character  of  the  personage  before  him — 
St  was  very  evident,  I  say,  that  the  sur- 

feon  must  have  been  a  dear  friend  to 
[r.  Fitzurse,  for  as  he  bent  down  his 
head  he  was  clearly  affected  by  a  spas- 
modic motion,  and  warm  tears  con- 
tinued to  fall  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  corpse,  over  whom  also  he  seemed 
to  be  muttering  some  prayer  or  ejacula- 
tion, as  his  lips  parted  and  a  low  mur- 
muring was  heard  in  the  room. 

'*  In  front,  however,  was  a  much 
more  important  person,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  coroner,  being  no  other  than 
the  peer  himself.  Most  unfortunately, 
indeed,  it  happened  that  the  viscount 
bad  been  seized  at  that  particular  mo- 
ment with  another  violent  6t  of  cough- 
ing, which  interrupted  him  sadly. 

•*  *  Take  them  away,  coroner,*  he 
cried,  '  take  them  away  {cough,  cough, 
coughs  cough),  we've  had  quite  enough 
of  them  {cough,  coughs  cough)  ;  they've 
viewed  the  body  {cough,  cough,  cough), 
and,  by  jingo,  now  they  want  to  sit  upon 
it  r  {cough f  cough,  cough.) 


"  ♦  Well,  warn't  I  toald  that  I  were 
to  sit  upon  'um,'  said  Mr.  Dickens.  '  I 
want  nothing  more  nor * 

'*  *  Silence !'  cried  the  coroner.  *  Have 
you  viewed  the  body,  gentlemen?* 

"  *  Oh  ay,  we've  viewed  *un,'  'said 
Stubbs ;  *  but  you  see,  Mr.  Coroner — *  *' 

"  *  Well,  if  you  have  viewed  it,*  said 
the  coroner,  who  bore  his  drink  dis- 
creetly, *  walk  down  stairs.' 

"  '  Kight  shoulders  forward,*  cried 
the  ex- volunteer  sergeant,  '  single  file, 
march  I'  and  away  they  troopea  at  the 
word  of  command,  nearly  tumbling  oyer 
each  other  in  the  rapidity  of  the  de- 
scent. 

"  The  coroner  brought  up  the  rear — . 
the  door  of  the  deceased  gentleman's 
room  was  shut — and  up  started  the 
corpse,  holding  both  his  sides  and  roar- 
ing with  laughter  I 

**  *  Hurra  I*  cried  the  disconsolate 
father,  sinking  into  an  arm  chair,  with 
his  heels  beating  the  ground,  and  his 
fat  stomach  heaving  up  and  down  like  a 
souffiet. 

*'  *  Driven  them  from  the  field,  by 
Jupiter  r  cried  the  surgeon,  handing  a 
glass  of  punch  out  of  the  spirit  lamp 

to  the  corpse ;  *  but  d n  it,  my  lora, 

we  must  Keep  serious;  our  part  isn't 
played  out  yet,  and  they  have  very 
nearly  beaten  us  already.  Why,  if  that 
fellow  who  would  sit  upon  the  body  had 
been  a  little  nearer,  he  d  have  heard  the 
chuckles  in  the  dead  man's  stomach.' 

•*  •  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  I'  cried 
the  peer,  *  it's  capital.  But  come,  'Tom, 
as  you  sav,  we  must  get  back  our  long 
faces.  Give  me  a  glass  of  cold  water; 
if  any  thing  will  make  me  serious,  that 
will.  There  now,  that's  sad  enough  I 
Come  now,  Tom,  let  us  go  and  give 
evidence.  See  that  your  wig's  right, 
old  fellow.' 

"  Tom  went  to  a  glass,  adjusted  hia 
curls  ;  and  while  the  honourable  Henry 
Frederick  Augustus  took  another  lad(e 
full  of  the  revivifying  fluid,  the  peer  and 
his  companion  proceeded  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  the  servants  who  had 
brought  Mr.  Fitzurse  home  from  the 
scene  of  the  fatal  affray,  as  the  coroner 
termed  it,  were  giving  unconsciously  a 
false  impression  by  their  true  evidence 
in  regard  to  the  death  of  their  respec- 
table young  master. 

'*  A  little  bustle  ensued  upon  the  en- 
trance of  the  viscount  and  Tom  Hamil- 
ton, all  the  jurors  rising,  and  pulling  at 
the  hair  upon  their  foreheads,  while  the 
two  gentlemen  took  seats  beside  the 
coroner.  The  evidence  of  the  servants 
was  soon  concluded,  and  the  crown 
officer  then  turned  to  the  peer,  who  took 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  Mr.  Hea- 
vitree,  the  famous  surgeon.  The  coro- 
ner and  Mr.  Heavitree  bowed,  aad  then 
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the  former  inouired  whether  the  vis* 
count  had  any  information  to  give  upon 
this  melancholy  occasion. 

"  *  I  shall  be  very  happy/  answered 
his  lordship,  with  a  rueful*  air,  '  to  an- 
swer any  questions  that  may  be  asked 
of  me.' 

**  *  Ahem  V  said  the  coroner.  '  May 
I  ask  if  you  have  any  precise  informa- 
tion in  reeard  to  the  person  whose  hand 
committea  this  sad  act  ?  As  yet  we 
have  nothing  but  hearsay,  for  none  of 
the  witnesses  we  have  examined  were 
present.* 

*•  *  Why,'  replied  the  peer,  •  I  saw  a 
challenge  given  to  my  son,  the  night  be- 
fore last,  from  a  young  dog  of  the  name 
of  Worrel,  and  so  it  is  natural  to  con- 
clude that  he  was  the  man  who  shot 
bim.' 

** '  Precisely,'  replied  the  coroner  with 
with  a  sapient  look.  '  Pray,  my  lord, 
is  your  lordship  aware  of  who  was  your 
son's  second  upon  this  tragical  expedi- 
tion?' 

**  The  peer  cocked  his  eve  at  Mr. 
Heavitree  with  a  look  of  Indescribable 
fun,  and  then  replied — 

**  *  Oh,  yes.  I  know  quite  well.  A 
young  rakehelly  vagabond  fellow  of  the 
name  of  Hamilton,  better  known  as 
Tom  Hamilton  the  Blazer,  a  desperate 
hand  at  the  bottle  and  among  the  girls, 
a  capital  shot,  and  rather  fond  of  fish- 
ing. Never  ask  him  to  any  of  your 
houses,  gentlemen,  for  he'll  drink  you 
a  pipe  of  Madeira  in  no  time.  He  got 
the  poor  boy  into  a  number  of  scrapes, 
and  I  dare  say  this  was  all  his  fault  if 
the  truth  were  known.' 

"  The  coroner  took  down  all  the  par- 
ticulars carefully,  and  after  putting  a 
few  more  very  pertinent  questions,  be 
turned  to  the  jury,  inquiring  if  they 
wished  to  ask  his  lordship  any  thing. 

'*  Up  started  Stubbs  without  more  ado. 

*•  •  Why,  my  lord,'  he  said,  with  the 
usual  tug,  *  1  do  wish  to  ax  your  lord- 
ship one  thing,  which  is — couldn't  you 
just  give  us  another  mug  of  that  ere 
ale?  It's  woundy  dry  work  sitting 
here.' 

"  The  coroner  reproved  him  solemnly ; 
but  the  peer  was  more  complacent,  and 
the  ale  was  brought  up;  upon  which 
no  farther  questions  were  asked  by  the 
jury.  ^  The  coroner  then  turned  to  Mr. 
lleavitree,  and  begged  that  he  would 
make  any  statement  he  thought  proper 
in  regard  to  the  cause  of  death. 

**  Tom  now  gave  back  the  peer  his 
shrewd  look,  and  replied — 

" *  I  have  examiued  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  and  find  a  small  wound  in  the 
centre  of  the  forehead,  which  is  the  only 
thing  about  him  likely  to  cause  death 
that  I  can  discover.  It  is  not  indeed 
very  profound,  and  on  examining  it  I 


certainly  did  not  roach  the  brain,  but 
this,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  de- 
ceased's family,  did  not  surprise  me,  aa 
that  orphan  in  his  noble  house  is  ordinarily 
exceedmg  small,  and  perhaps  in  his  case 
may  be  wanting  altogether.* 

**  *  Whew !'  cried  the  peer  with  a  long 
shrill  whistle. 

"  *  My  dear  sir,'  said  the  coroner, 
'  you  forget  his  lordship's  presence.' 

'*  *  Ha,  ha,  ha!'  cried  one  of  the 
bumpkins,  who  took  the  joke  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  it. 

'*  *  I  do  not  forget  in  the  least,'  re- 
plied Tom  Hamilton,  imbibing  an  enor- 
mous pinch  of  snuff,  and  looking  round 
with  the  contemptuous  superiority  of  a 
great  surgeon,  who  always  seems  to 
feel  that  our  bones,  limbs,  muscles, 
nerves,  and  arteries  are  all  at  his  dispo- 
sal, and  that  he  may  cut  us  up  morally 
and  physically  whenever  he  pleases.  '  I 
do  not  forgot  at  all,  Mr.  Coroner,  nor  is 
there  any  offence  to  his  lordship  ;  thero 
are  many  more  men  in  the  world  with- 
out brains  than  you  know  of.  Now  I 
will  very  willingly  this  moment  bring 
down  my  circular*  saw,  and  just  take  a 
little  bit,  not  bie;ger  than  the  palm  of 
my  hand,  out  of  the  skulls  of  the  gentle- 
men here  present,  and  I  will  answer  for 
it,  that  in  two  heads  out  of  three  you 
won't  find  four  pennyweights  of  brains  V 

"  There  was  an  evident  bustle  amongst 
the  jury  and  an  evident  tendency  to  run 
towards  the  door,  Dickens,  who  was  a 
stout  fellow,  muttering  to  himself — '  I'll 
knock  thee  down,  if  thou  touches t  my 
head !' 

*'  Tom  Hamilton,  however,  proceeded 
in  his  character  of  surgeon — 

'* '  It  is  a  very  mistaken  idea,  Mr. 
Coroner,  that  people  can't  get  on  in  the 
world  without  brains.  For  my  part  I 
think,  physiologically  speaking,  the  less 
brains  a  man  has  the  better.  Why,  I 
have  known  a  famous  ministry  keep  off 
and  on  for  ten  years  together,  and  not 
three  out  of  the  whole  party  had  any 
brains  at  all.  But  to  return  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  My  opinion  is,  that 
the  state  to  which  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Fitzurse  was  reduced,  as  you  have  it  in 
evidence,  about  six  o'clock  yesterday 
morning,  was,  either  by  the  rapid  and 
violent  propulsion  of  some  small  hard 
substance — whether  round  or  angular,  I 
cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say — against 
the  central  part  of  the  osfrontis:  or  by 
the  violent  and  rapid  propulsion  of  his 
osfrontis  against  some  small  hard  suIn 
stance — whether  round  or  angular  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing.' 

"  *  That  is  to  say,'  said  the  coroner, 
*that  either  a  pistol  ball  came  and 
knocked  a  hole  in  his  head,  or  he  went 
and  knocked  his  head  against  a  pistol 
ball?' 
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•'  *  You  will  put  what  interpretation 
upon  my  words  you  please,  sir/  replied 
the  pretended  surgeon,  with  an  air  of 
profound  wisdom;  •  I  have  given  my 
opinion,  and  as  this  is  a  delicate  matter 
I  shall  say  no  more.' 

"  •  Very  right  too,*  cried  Stubbs. 
*  For  my  part,  Mr.  Crowner,  I  think 
the  matter  s  very  clear.  It's  a  case  of 
manslaughter.' 

*'  •  Halloo  r  cried  Dickens.  *  Man- 
slaughter! I  think  it's  summut  wuss 
than  that.' 

"  *  Why  how  can  that  be  ?'  cried 
Stubbs.  *  If  it  had  been  a  woman  it 
would  hare  been  murder,  but  as  it*s  a 
man  it's  manslaughter  I' 

"  *  I  vote  for  feely'de*8e  /'  said  a 
small  tailor  from  the  end  of  the  table ; 
and  every  man  now  put  forth  his  opi- 
nion, each  being  different  from  the  other. 
Some  insisted  upon  homicide,  some  upon 
murder;  some  upon  petty  larceny. 

"  The  coroner  then  rose  and  obtained 
silence,  in  order  to  explain  to  the 
gentlemen  the  real  meaning  of  the 
various  terms  they  had  picked  up  like 
children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  sea 
shore  without  knowing  what  they  really 
were.  Being  also  primed  and  loaded  by 
the  worthy  yiscount,  he  gave  them  very 
broadly  to  understand  that  their  verdict 
must  be  one  of  murder,  and  was  going 
on  to  mark  clearly  the  distinctions  be* 
tween  that  crime  and  any  other,  when  a 
gentleman  of  a  very  thoughtful  and  con- 
siderate look,  rose  solemnly,  scratched 
his  head,  and  said — 

"  *  Well,  Mr.  Crowner,  I  don't  know 

but  I  can't  make  out  that  hole  in 

hia  head  T 

'*  The  matter  had  well  nigh  begun  all 
over  again.  The  coroner,  however, 
stopped  imperiously  this  system  of  trv- 
ing  back,  and  having  so  explained  tne 
matter  that  he  thought  there  was  no 
possibility  of  the  men  coming  to  any 
but  one  conclusion,  he  left  it,  nke  other 
high  officers,  in  the  hands  of  the  jury. 
After  a  moment's  consultation,  however* 
to  his  horror  and  astonishment  the  per* 
sonage  who  acted  as  foreman  returned 
a  verdict  of  '  wilful  murder  against  the 
Honourable  Henry  Frederick  Augustus 
Fitzurse,  and  other  persons  unknown,* 
and  to  this  they  stuck  in  spite  of  all  the 
coroner  could  say." 

We  have  now,  somewhat  in  slovenly 
fashion,  we  own  it,  introduced  our 
readers  to  the  opening  chapters  of  this 
amusing  storv.  We  have  briefly  told 
them  something  of  the  author's  inten- 
tions, and  still  more  passinsly,  pro- 
duced one  or  two  of  his  leading  cha- 
racters. Yet  enough  have  we  quoted 
to  show  that  his  powers  as  a  writer 


are  no  less  remarkable  than  they  are 
varied :  bearing  evidence  of  one  whose 
style  passes  by  an  easy  transition  to 
pictures  of  grave  and  gay,  of  lively 
and  severe  ;  eminently  gifted  with  hu- 
mour, he  sees  those  little  traits  of 
human  nature,  which  need  but  the 
cunning  finger  to  point  them  out  to 
our  lai^hter,  to  make  us  enjoy  them 
richly — he  is  no  less  successful  in 
scenes  of  stronger  and  more  passion- 
ate interest.  The  fire  is  pictured  forth 
with  a  masterly  hand — the  falling  tim- 
bers crash,  and  the  red  sparks  fall  in 
showers  around  you  as  you  read ;  and 
yet  amid  all,  a  few  words  draw  you 
from  the  material  interest  of  the  scenes 
to  the  living  actors,  and  carry  you 
away  with  the  current  of  the  story. 

Neither  does  our  space  nor  our  in- 
clination permit  of  our  tracing  out  the 
details  of  the  story.  Independent  of  its 
artful  construction,  which  would  ren- 
der such  a  task,  in  narrow  limits,  im- 
possible, we  would  not  mar  the  in- 
terest of  our  readers  by  a  meagre 
sketch,  nor  injure  the  author's  con- 
ceptions by  the  sudden  and  abrupt 
transitions  from  incident  to  incidentt 
which  such  a  summary  must  convey. 
Far  rather  would  we  impart  some  im- 
pression of  his  habit  of  thought,  and 
his  power  of  expression,  both  singu- 
larly clear  and  vivid.  The  following 
picture  of  an  early  morning  in  Lon- 
don, admirably  serves  to  illustrate 
both  our  own  meaning,  and  one  of 
those  many  peculiarities  in  which  his 
writing  reminds  us  of  a  most  favoured 
describer  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
great  city : — 

**  The  Chevalier  de  Lunatico  was  an 
early  man,  and  although  the  Golden 
Cross,  Charine  Cross,  is  one  of  those 
houses  in  which  one  can  practise  early 
habits  with  greater  impunity  than  any 
where  else,  yet  even  there  he  scared  a 
dull  housemaid  on  the  stairs,  who  was 
listening  to  something  that  Boots  was 
saying  with  their  faces  very  close  toee- 
ther.  They  both  concluded  that  Tic 
must  be  the  gentleman  who  was  going 
by  the  five  o  clock  heavy  Bristol,  and 
Boots  began  to  inquire  concerning  his 

"The  chevalier,  however,  set  him 
right ;  and  issued  forth  into  the  streets 
of  London,  gazing  round  him  with  the 
curiosity  which  the  scenes  of  the  great 
metropolis  might  naturally  produce. 
He  had  the  fairest  opportunity  in  the 
world   of    studying    proper   names— 
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which,  let  me  tell  the  reader,  is  do  un« 
important  chapter  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  national  character.  There  they 
stood,  in  long  rows  against  the  boarde<{- 
up  windows  of  the  shops — sometimes 
bearing  a  clear  or  a  mystic  reference  to 
the  trades  which  were  inscribed  after 
them ;  sometimes  let  up  in  fierce  oppo- 
sition to  the  sort  of  business  which  the 
proprietors  had  chosen.  There  was  Mr. 
Gold,  the  jeweller,  and  Mr.  Spratt,  the 
fishmonger,  and  Mr.  Woollen,  the  ho- 
sier, and  Mr.  Bond,  the  law-stationer : 
while  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  Mr. 
Hogsflesh,  the  perfumer,  Mr.  Boxer,  the 
man-milliner,  Mr.  Silyer-tongue,  the 
brass-founder,  and  Mr.  Rotten,  the 
pork-butcher.  There  was  a  Mr.  Rams- 
lx>ttom  who  dealt  in  laee,  and  on  one 
door  appeared  Mr.  HeaTysides,  profes- 
sor of  dancing.  Mr.  btone  dealt  in 
feather-beds,  and  Mr.  Golightly  in 
Cheshire  cheeses.  We  could  go  a  great 
deal  farther,  and  tell  all  the  manifold 
curious  nomens  and  cognomens  that  the 
chevalier  examined  and  noted  down ; 
but  to  say  the  truth  the  subject  is  a  de- 
licate one,  and — besides  all  the  filthT  and 
obscene  names  with  which  Englishmen 
have  thought  fit  to  bedizen  themseWes, 
and  which  made  Mr.  de  Lunatico  judee 
that  at  least  one  half  of  the  people  ought 
to  remigrate  to  bis  own  sphere — there 
may  be  many  a  one  which  might  offend 
some  of  our  dearly  beloved  readers  to 
have  handled  lightly,  and  therefore  we 
forbear.  Onward  went  the  chevalier, 
however,  with  his  peculiar  jaunty  and 
inquiring  look,  remarking  the  various 
classes  who  at  that  early  hour  take  their 
way  out,  and  begin  the  miseries  and  la- 
bours of  the  day.  But  we  must  not 
trespass  by  our  descriptions  upon  the 
peculiar  walk  of  any  gentleman  who  has 
written  upon  the  humorous  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  for,  as  in  every  other  profession, 
particular  individuals  are  allowed  to 
establish  a  right  prescriptive  in  certain 
walks,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same 
should  not  hold  good  with  authors  also. 
Milkmen,  pickpockets,  women  of  the 
town,  are  all  very  tenacious  in  this  re- 
spect ;  and  although  authors  may  be  an 
inferior  class,  as  the  government  seems 
to  think  them,  they  may  perhaps  im- 
prove by  aping  their  betters.  We  will 
therefore  simply  give  a  few  of  the  che- 
valier's brief  notes,  recording  his  matu- 
tinal excursion  through  the  streets  of 
the  great  metropolis.  After  comment- 
ing upon  the  names,  he  goes  on. 


^  "  '  Mem.  All  men  in  London  before 
six  o'clock  walk  with  their  shoulders  up 
to  their  ears,  and  their  hands  in  their 
pockeU.  Query — ^Can  they  be  afraid 
that  if  they  took  theirs  out  other  people 
would  put  their  hands  in  ?  N.B. — All 
I  met  were  of  a  class  which  seemed  to 
have  the  least  cause  for  fearing  such  a 
process. 

**  *  Mem.  That  the  noses  of  all 
cobblers  who  live  in  stalls  in  London  are 
red,  and  turn  up  at  the  point.  Query—. 
Can  this  proceed  from  frequent  hammer- 
ing between  the  nose  and  the  lapstone  ? 
N.B. — It  is  but  natural  the  nose  should 
keep  itself  out  of  the  way. 

*'  *  Mem.  The  quantity  of  cabbage 
consumed  in  London  must  be  immense. 
In  Covent  Garden  alone  I  saw  coming 
in  enough  to  supply  the  whole  moon. 
N.B. — They  must  dress  their  cabbage 
in  gin,  for  there  was  a  very  strong 
smell  of  that  fluid  amongst  all  the 
people  collected  to  buy  and  sell.  Mem. 
— lo  try  the  experiment  when  I  get 
home. 

*'  *  Mem.  Saw  a  gentleman  leaning 
against  a  post  at  the  corner  of  a  street 
called  Russell ;  was  hiccupping  \  iolently , 
and  looking  as  if  he  did  not  see  very  dis- 
tinctly, nevertheless  he  was  preaching  to 
a  mob  of  bovs  around  him  who  were  pick- 
ing his  pocket.  The  sermon  was  tole- 
rable, tie  must  have  been  a  clergyman, 
because  he  had  on  a  black  coat.  N.B.- — 
The  English  clergymen  preach  in  the 
open  air.  Query— Do  they  always 
preach  drunk?' " 

And  now,  reader,  whatever  your 
complexion  of  madness — and  some  form 
of  the  malady  *'  The  Commissioner" 
oould  surely  pronounce  you  afflicted 
with — ^read  this  book.  There  is  much 
interest  in  it ;  there  is  much  wisdom. 
There  is  wit,  too,  sharp  and  sparkling ; 
and  humour,  racy  and  mellow  as  old 
wine.  But  better  than  all,  amid  the 
heavy  censures  of  vice  and  wickedness 
in  which  its  pages  teem,  amidst  all  its 
sarcasm  on  the  callous  and  unworthy 
features  of  a  cold  and  heartless  code 
of  society,  there  is  a  vein  of  manly 
honesty,  and  sound  English  feeling, 
which  grows  rarer  with  us  every  day, 
and  threatens,  ere  long,  to  be  among 
the  memories  of  the  good  things  that 
dwelt  with  our  fathers. 
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Tmerb  if  something  in  the  conflict  now 
at  issue  between  the  repealers  and  their 
antagonists  so  singularly  and  deeply 
exciting,  that  we  have  more  than  once 
surprised  ourselves  absorbed  in  the 
interest  of  the  game  to  a  degree  which 
has  caused  us  to  forget  our  personal 
concern  in  it.  So«  we  have  heard,  it 
fares  with  unhappy  mariners  drawn 
within  the  influence  of  some  dread 
whirlpool,  in  which,  if  they  cannot 
break  the  fatal  fascination  it  exerts 
over  them,  they  will  be  engulphed  and 
lost.  So,  we  are  reminded,  perished 
Pliny,  in  the  contemplation  of  a  phe- 
nomenon less  appalling  than  the  moral 
Maelstrom  which  now  seems  to  expect 
Great  Britain  as  its  prey.  All  we  can 
say  to  excuse  our  own  temporary  un- 
consciousness of  danger  is,  that  we 
have  not,  like  the  great  naturalist, 
courted  it ;  and  that  we  have  not  ne- 
glected anything  in  our  poor  power 
to  ffive  warning  that  it  was  at  hand. 

And  yet,  when  we  consider  the  cha- 
racter of  the  conflict  upon  which  it  is 
our  allotted  part  to  be  inactive  gazers, 
we  feel  that  a  partial  forgetfulness  of 
self  scarcely  needs  excuse  or  explana- 
tion.    We  are  deeply  persuaded,  that, 
in  the  ample  range  of  history,  there  is 
no  example  of  a  struggle  like  this  by 
which  Ireland  is  now  agitated,  and  the 
Britiuh    empire  threatened  with  con- 
vulsion and  ruin — a  struggle  in  which 
the  ends  were  so  vast  and  the  agencies 
so  extraordinary.     On  the  one  hand, 
the  dismemberment  and  destruction  of 
the  greatest  empire  in  this  world  is 
aimed  at,  through  a  process  of  peaceful 
agitation  for  which  the  free  spirit  of 
our  constitution  provides  facilities.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  hoped  to  baffle 
these  daring  aims  by  affording   the 
freest  scope  to  the  devices  for  their 
accomplishment ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the    integrity  of  the  British  empire 
can  be  ensured,  by  affording  such  lati- 
tude of  indulgence  to  its  enemies>  as 
shall  permit  hostility  to  evaporate  and 
exhaust  itself  in  the  throes  of  a  mena- 
cing but  peaceful  agitation. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  aims  and 
expectations  of  two  parties  on  which 
the  attention  of  thinking  men  through- 
out Europe  is  fixed;  on  the  issue  of 


whose  contest  the  fate  of  Great  Bri* 
tain,  humanly  speaking,  is  dependent. 
If  Mr.  O^Connell  prevail,  even  for  a 
brief  season,  England  will,  in  all  pro* 
bability,  lose  her  high  place  above 
nations.  If  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  succeed,  we  are  taught  to  hope, 
the  an ti- Anglican  spirit  in  Ireland  will 
be  laid,  and  for  ever.  How  earnestly, 
in  the  presence  of  such  an  alternativcj 
we  take  the  spirits  of  the  passing  mo* 
ment  to  task,  and  question  them  re« 
specting  the  future — how  earnestly  do 
we  scrutinize  the  policy  of  those  who 
direct  the  movements  in  favour  of  re- 
peal, and  of  those  to  whose  wisdom 
and  good  faith  the  safety  of  the  empire 
has  been  confided ;  and  with  what 
**  raiser  care "  do  we  hoard  every  in* 
cident  or  circumstance  that  seems  to 
promise  an  issue  favourable  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  empire  I ! 

The  avowed  policy  of  each  of  theee 
opposing  parties  may  be  briefly  stated. 
Mr.   O'Connell  declares  his  purpose 
and  his  hope  to  be,  that  he  will  obtain 
from  Great  Britain,  by  peaceful  agita- 
tion, a  repeal  of  the  legislative  union. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  said  to  expect,  that* 
by  giving  the  amplest  latitude  to  this 
peaceful  agitation,  and  merely  taking 
precautions  to  prevent  its  freshening 
into  war,  it  will  subside  of  itself,  ana 
with  it  will  die  away  the  hopes  which 
have  sustained  for  so  long  a  lapse  of 
time  a  spirit  of  disaffection  and  dis- 
order.    Such  is,  in  its  principle,  the 
policy  of  each  of  the  two  parties.     In 
comparing  their  respective  merits,  and 
presaging  their  prospects  of  success, 
perhaps    the    first    distinction  which 
strikes  us  is  one  favourable  to   Mr. 
O'Connell.     It  is  this :  the  repealers' 
policy  has  had  the  effect  of  cementing 
the  closest  union  between  all  who  ap- 
prove of  its  object ;  the  policy  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  had  the  effect  of  di- 
viding  among  themselves,  or  of  es- 
tranging from  their  leader.  Conserva- 
tives devotedly  attached  to  the  interests 
of  British  connection.     This  must  be 
regarded  as,  at  the  least,  an  unhappy 
accident. 

There  are  some,  we  are  aware,  who 
impute  the  discontent  of  Irish  Con- 
servatives   to    motives    unworthy    of 
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th^m.     They  are  dissati8fle<l«  it  is  said* 
with  their  leader*  because  he  is  impar* 
tial.    Were  he  to  flatter  Orange  hope9 
^nd  prejudioes*  and  to  deny  to  Roman 
Catholics  their  due  share  of  official 
favour,  his  party  in  Ireland  would  be 
EB  numerous  and  as  staunch  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  his  highest  popularity ; 
but  because  he  has  endeavoured  to  deal 
equal  justice  to  all*  and  to  govern  for 
A  people*  not  a  partv*  partizans  have 
fallen  from  him.     This  is  most  unjust. 
At  this  moment  it  would  probably  be 
found*  that*  among  the  supporters  of 
the  minister*  none  have  been  more  un- 
wavering than  those  who  are  accused 
the  most  sharply  of  deserting  him, 
namely*  what  might  be  termed  the 
Orange  section  of  the  Conservative 
party.     But  we  should  be  ashamed  of 
arguing  a  question  like  this.      The 
conduct  of   Irish  Protestants  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions  has  abundantly 
disproved  the  charge  against  them. 
They  knew  the  difficulties  of  the  prime 
minister's    position*  and*   instead    of 
complaining    because    they    had    not 
an  ampler  share  of  patronage  and  fa- 
vour than  that  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled* they  suffered  much  without  re- 
monstrance or  complaint*  because  they 
felt  that*  in  the  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  the  government  was 
placed*  it    could    not   redress   their 
wrongs*  unless  at  a  risk*  or  perhaps  a 
loss*  greater  than  they  were  willing  to 
see  hazarded.    We  leave  the  subject — 
it  is  one  which*  at  this  moment,  wa 
oonld  not  thoroughly  examine  without 
prejudice  to  some  interest  which  we 
respect ^and  will  content  ourselves 
with  observing*  that*  if  self-seekers 
onlv  have  fallen  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
ranks*  he  and  the  country  may  be  well 
pleased  that  they  are  unmasked  and 
can  do  little  further  harm ;  but  if  the 
true-hearted  and  the  wise  have  recoiled 
or  remonstrated*  the  policy  which  has 
caused  their  distrust  or  fear  ought  to 
re-considered,  and    their    arguments 
against  it  weighed  with  a  most  serious 
attention.    The  apprehensions  of  Irish 
Conservatives*   dissatisfied    with    the 
policy  of  government*  may  be  reason- 
able or  may  be  groundless :  none  who 
believe  them  real  can  think  them  un- 
worthy of  being  cared  for.     The  fol- 
lowing passage,  extracted  from  aspeech 
of  the  Recorder  of  Dublin*  fiuthfuily 
describes  them :— . 

"He  (Mr,  Bbaw)  could  assure  hU 


noble  friend  (Lord  EliotJ  and  every 
member  of  the  Irish  government,  that 
he  entertained  for  them  every  personal 
respect  and  good  will ;  he  appreciated 
the  courtesy  and  the  high  and  honourable 
bearing  of  his  noble  friend  (Lord  £liot^, 
but  men  who  felt  their  properties,  then: 
families,  their  houses,  ana  everything 
they  valued,  to  be  at  stake,  could  not 
afford  to  bow  and  compliment  those 
away  (cheers)  ;  and  if  his  noble  friend, 
and  those  with  whom  he  acted  in  the 
Irish  government,  would  stand  with 
folded  arms  upon  what  was  that  night 
called  the  *  do-nothing  system,'  and  look 
on  quietly  at  such  agitation  as  was  then 
disporting  itself  in  Ireland,  on  the  very 
brink  of  outbreak  and  revolution  (hear, 
hear),  when  the  slightest  casualty,  an 
intemperate  word,  or  hasty  expression, 
or  premature  sign  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  that  movement,  might  preci- 
pitate the  whole  country  into  a  depth  of 
outrage,  and  bloodshed,  and  ruin,  which 
no  human  eye  could  fathom  (cheers) — 
then  the  government  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  loyal  and  peaceable  subjects 
of  the  Crown  felt  uneasiness  and  aiarm, 
and  a  want  of  that  confidence  which  a 
firm  government  and  vigorous  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  could  alone  inspire 
under  the  present  circumstances  in  Ire- 
land (cheers)." 

We  shall  by-and-by  return  to  the 
case  of  the  dissentient  Conservatives  ; 
for  the  present  we  turn  to  dissentients 
of   a  different  description.        While 
Conservatives  complain  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  will  not  deriend  the  legislative 
union  against  its  enemies*  by  suppress- 
ing with  a  strong  hand  the  unconsti- 
tutional agitation  through  which  they 
hope  for  success,  there  are  others  who 
insist  that  he  ought  to  adopt  a  more 
pliant  policy  ;    and  that,  instead  of 
compelling  the  disaffected  to  renounce 
their  pernicious  enterprise*  he  should 
bribe  them  into  an  abandonment  of  it 
by    concessions    which   would    imply 
faithlessness  in  the  party  granting  and 
the  party  accepting.      If,  on  the  one 
hand.  Sir  Robert  Peel  disappoints  men 
of  principle  by  refusing  the  advice 
they  offer*  to  maintain  the  Union  and 
the  articles  of  Union  by  measures  of 
severity  towards  all  who  would  disturb 
either,  he  offends,  on  the  other  hand* 
men  of  no  principle*  by  rejecting  their 
counsel  also — that  of  guarding  the 
benefits  of  union  to  England,  by  vio- 
lating the  conditions  of  the  g^eat  na- 
tional  compact  on  which  it  was  obtained. 
In  this  latter  case  we  believe  the  policy 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  be  not  less  expe« 
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dient  than  it  is  obviously  just  and  ho- 
nourable. We  do  not  believe  that  the 
Union  can  be  maintained  by  a  violation 
of  its  articles.  The  breach  of  faith  would 
not  satisfy  the  adversaries  of  British 
connection,  but  rather  would  encourage 
them  to  persevere  in  the  effort  to  achieve 
their  country's  independence ;  it  would 
disgust  the  best  friends  of  England, 
and  would  remove  a  barrier  which  has 
hitherto  prevented  many  from  being 
absorbed  into  the  masses  of  the  re- 
pealers. These  reasons  had,  no  doubt, 
presented  themselves  long  since  to  our 
reader*s  mind  ;  they  merit,  however,  a 
somewhat  ampler  exposition. 

It  is  now  forty-three  years  since 
Great  Britain  purchased  from  the 
legislature  of  Ireland,  then  composed 
exclusively  of  Protestants  (with  few 
exceptions,  Protestants  of  the  Church 
of  England),  the  right  and  power  to 
legislate  for  them  and  their  country  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  advan- 
tages attendant  on  this  great  national 
settlement  were  very  considerable,  and 
the  price  paid  and  promised  for  them 
was  not,  we  are  bound  to  say,  inade- 
quate. We  speak  not  of  the  gold  pro- 
fusely lavished  to  gun  the  corrupt  by 
bribes  ;  we  think  of  the  compact  made 
between  the  people  of  two  independent 
countries,  of  the  honour  and  greatness 
of  England  pledged  to  assure  to  Ire- 
land and  Irbh  Protestants  certain 
great  advantages  of  which  they  were 
found  possessed.  Foremost  among 
these  advantages  was  the  provision 
made  for  a  religious  ministration  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  was,  apparently,  anoma- 
lous, that  an  establislnnent,  at  that  time 
wealthy,  should  be  maintained  for 
the  exclusive  advantage  of  a  small 
minority  of  the  people.  A  legislative 
union  with  England,  it  was  promised, 
would  correct  this  seeming  irregula- 
rity. The  churches  of  the  two  king- 
doms were  to  become  one,  the  two 
peoples  were  to  be  united  into  one, 
and  the  united  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland  was  to  be  thenceforth  the 
church  of  the  majority.  These  assu- 
rances were  embodied  in  the  articles 
of  Union,  of  which  the  fifth  declares 

'*  That  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Ireland,  as  now  by  law  established,  be 
vnited  into  one  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  to  be  called  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  that  the 
doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  go« 


vemment  of  the  said  United  Church 
shall  be,  and  shall  remain,  in  full  force 
for  ever ;  and  that  the  continuance  and 
preservation  of  the  said  United  Church, 
as  the  Established  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  an  essential  and  fundamental  part 
of  the  Union :  and  that,  in  like  manner, 
the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
governmpnt  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
shall  remain,  and  be  preserved,  as  the 
same  are  now  established  by  law,  and 
by  the  acts  for  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland." 

Politicians  of  the  calibre  of  Mr. 
Ward  are  capable  of  making  the  dis- 
covery that  this  article  contains  no 
especial  promise  with  respect  to  the 
temporalities  of  theEstablished  Church 
in  Ireland.  They  are  right: — and 
what  is  the  value  of  their  discovery, 
considered  in  reference  to  the  argu- 
ment to  which  they  apply  it  ?  Simply 
this — that  the  Articles  of  Union  do 
not  encompass  the  Irish  branch  of  the 
Established  Church  with  securities  in 
the  benefit  of  which  the  Church  in 
England  does  not  participate.  Both 
branches  of  the  Church  have  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  law — the  obliga- 
tions of  the  coronation  oath — and,  we 
may  add,  the  true  interests  of  the 
country — as  guarantees  for  their  rights 
and  possessions — the  Church  in  Eng- 
land, if  we  confine  ourselves  to  its 
human  defences,  has  no  more — in  Ire- 
land has  no  less.  The  spirit  and  pur- 
port of  the  Articles  of  Union  was  to 
ensure  this  equality  to  the  establish- 
ment in  Ireland ;  its  purport  was  to 
deprive  its  enemies  of  that  very  argu- 
ment which  the  partisans  of  "appro- 
priation" still  affect  to  find  in  the 
comparative  amount  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population. 

This  argument  is  doubly  vicious— 
vicious  in  its  disregard  of  the  obliga- 
tions incurred  by  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics as  well  as  of  those  which  have 
been  contracted  by  the  British  empire. 
Although  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
had  little  political  powder  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  secure  their  acquiescence 
in  the  great  national  settlement  .of  the 
Union.  This  was  done,  to  some 
extent,  by  making  them  understand 
that  their  interests  were  likely  to  be 
promoted  by  it.  So  long  as  there  was 
a  Church  of  Ireland,  maintained  by 
lands  and  tithes,  in  a  country  where 
the  great  minority  of  the  people  were 
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of  a  different  communion,  holdings  or  at 
least  accused  of  holding,  principles  of 
extreme  intolerance,  however  strongly 
they  might  disclaim  and  abjure  all  hos- 
tile purposes,  their  professions  would 
be  distrusted,  and  power,  of  which 
thej  might  avdl  themselves  to  over- 
throw   an    obnoxious    establishment, 
would  be  withheld  from  them  ; — but  so 
soon  as  the  Irbh  Church  establishment 
became  a  part  of  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,   and  as  Ireland  sent  her 
qnota  of  representatives  to  the  im- 
perial parliament,  the  fears  and  the 
distrust  of  Protestants  would  cease  to 
be  reasonable,  would  be  less  respected, 
and,  at  no  distant  period,  would  give 
way  before  the  ample  assurances  which 
Roman  Catholics  were  ready  to  afford 
of  their  neutral  dispositions  towards 
the  temporalities  of  the  church.     Thus 
was  the  "  Legislative  Union"  proposed 
and  carried.     Its  advocates  bade  Pro- 
testants dismiss  their  fears,  and  en- 
couraged  Romanists  to  hope.      The 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ire- 
land was  no  longer  to  be  a  source  of 
danger  to  a  church  whose  members 
were  to  be  henceforth  computed  for 
the  United   Kingdom — the  supposed 
principles  of  Roman  Catholics  were 
no  longer,  after  their  disclaimers,  to 
furnish  arguments  against  their  ad- 
mission to  political  power,  inasmuch 
as,  in  the  imperial  parliament,  their 
power  would  be  less  dangerous.   There 
was  this  difference,  however,  and  it 
was  very  important,  between  the  re- 
presentations made  to  Roman  Catholics 
and  those  by  which  Protestants  were 
influenced — the    latter  were  solemn 
declarations  of  the   State,  embodied 
in    public    acts    by    which    England 
became  bound  for  ever ; — the  other 
were  inferences,   natural,  no  doubt, 
and  reasonable,  from  the  relations  of 
the  new  political  system  to  which  the 
union  was  to  give  birth,  but  unac- 
credited   and    unauthorised    by    any 
competent  power,  and  for  which  the 
British  nation   and    its    government 
were  wholly  irresponsible.      In  due 
course  of  time  the  latter  representa- 
tion, that  which  encouraged  a  hope 
without  giving  a  promise,  was  realised. 
Roman  Catholics  were  entrusted  with 
political  power  to  an  extent  greater 
than  they  had    anticipated,  and    on 
terms  far  more  favorable.     They  be- 
came enabled  to  legislate  for  the  Church 
establishment  on  condition  of  abjuring 


by  a  solemn  oath  all  hostility  to  it, 
and   swearing  that   they  would  not 
exercise  their  newly  acquired  powers 
to  its  detriment.     Their  spirit,  it  is 
said,  has  changed  with  their  condition ; 
their  promises  and  engagemeots,  it  is 
said,  they  now  feel  too  burdensome  to 
respect  any  longer ;  and,  because  they 
are  reported  to  have  become  faithless 
and  forsworn,  England  is  invited  *'  to 
do  likewise."     She  obtained  from  tho 
Protestants  of  Ireknd,  by  a  solemn 
promise  to  protect  their  rights,  the 
|)ower  to  legislate  for  their  country ; 
py  an  extraordinary  and  an  extravju 
gant  exercise  of  this  power  she  ad- 
mitted their  enemies  into  a  participa- 
tion of  it— and  now  that  these  enemies 
have  proved  themselves  truce-breakers 
*  and  false,  England  is  called  on,  not  to 
withdraw  from  them  powers  which  they 
had  dishonestly  obtained,  but  to  imitate 
their  bad  example,  by  betraying  friends 
who  have  confided  in   her,  and  who 
have  loyally  defended  her  interests  and 
honor  through  all  vicissitudes.     Such 
is  the  expedient  by  which  a  great  na- 
tion is  advised  to  relieve  itself  from 
an   embarrassment.      She  is  recom- 
mended to  retain  all  the  advantages 
of  the  Legislative  Union,  and  to  re- 
lease herself  from  its  attendant  incon- 
veniences, by  violating  engagements  to 
which  she  had  bound  herself  for  ever. 
Within  how  narrow  a  space  of  years 
mav  political  eternities  be  begun  and 
ended  I ! 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  moralize. 
We  are  to  show  not  that  the  revolu- 
tionary expedient  for  maintaining  the 
union  is  unjust  and  base,  but  that  it 
would  be  worse  than  ineffectual.  It 
would  encourage,  without  conciliating, 
repealers;  and  it  would  alienate  the 
best  and  most  disinterested  among  the 
friends  of  British  connection.  We 
do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  a  breach 
of  contract  is,  in  all  instances,  criminal, 
and  must  be  attended  in  all  b^  cala- 
mitous consequences — but,  havmg  re- 
spect to  present  times  and  circum- 
stances, we  affirm,  without  hesitation, 
that  a  violation  of  the  Articles  of 
Union  would  be  a  grave  political 
error.  We  do  not  like  to  imagine 
possible  cases  in  which  a  breach  of 
contract  can  be  justified.  Such  cases 
in  general  ought  not  to  he  imagined. 
The  necessity  which  enforces,  will 
excuse  them :  but  it  is  not  for  the 
mind    of  man  to  anticipate  such  a 
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nec^sity  befbre  it  has  arisen.  Antici- 
ptitions  like  these,  if  they  become 
habitual,  will  have  an  evil  influence 
oti  the  moral  character.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that,  when  we 
speak  of  a  breach  of  contract^  our 
censures  apply  only  to  the  parties 
who  are  guilty  of  the  first  violation. 
If  the  Irish  Protestants  have  been 
untrue  to  their  engine  ments,  or  if 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
has  been  disimproved,  we  ought,  of 
ourselves,  to  release  England  from  a 
duty  which  our  misconduct  has  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  her  to  discharge* 
If  the  Church  has  set  up  new  claims* 
or  proposed  new  articles  of  faith,  we 
cannot  plead  our  Articles  of  Union  as 
rendering  it  obligatory  upon  England 
to  enforce  them.  But  if  the  state  of 
society  in  Ireland  has  been  generally 
improving — if,  in  the  progress  of  im- 
provement, the  Church,  as  she  ought, 
has  taken  the  lead — if  she  has  corrected 
numerous  abuses,  by  which  her  useful- 
ness was  impaired  at  the  time  when 
England  contracted  an  obligation  to 
be  her  defender — if  no  objection  can 
be  urged  against  her  which  was  not 
in  force  in  the  year  when  that  obliga- 
tion was  incurred — and  if  many  an 
objection  which  might  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  that  day,  is  now  untenable 
— if,  in  a  word,  there  is  no  reason 
alleged  for  dismantling  the  Church 
establishment,  except  that  its  humilia- 
tion would  be  acceptable  to  the  Roman 
Catholics— it  is  impossible  that  any 
right-minded  man  can  reflect  upon 
such  a  pretext  for  spoliation  without 
a  feeling  of  disapproval  or  disgust, 
and  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  a 
people  can  suffer  under  the  success 
of  such  a  pretext,  without  losing  all 
respect  and  love  for  the  nation  that 
has  done  them  wrong. 

Let  no  man  imagine  that  a  sense  of 
self-interest  only  attaches  Irish  Pro- 
testants to  the  cause  of  British  con- 
nection. All  who  have  large  posses- 
sions may  very  naturally  feel  that  it  is 
their  plain  interest  to  maintain  the 
Union — but  it  is  a  truth  which  cannot 
be  too  generally  known,  that,  quite 
independently  of  all  such  considera- 
tions, a  great  and  mighty  mass  of 
Irish  Protestants  love,  for  itself,  with 
a  most  generous  affection,  the  very 
name  of  England.  They  love  the 
land  of  their  ancestors — the  land  where 
they  believe  religion  to    be  purest. 


charity  roost  unfiiiling,  honor  moat 
unspotted,  and  justice  evenest  and 
most  impartial.  It  would  be  very 
perilous  to  give  a  rude  shock  to  the 
loyal  affections  of  a  most  noble  race 
who  hold  England  in  this  high  esteem ; 
and  the  shock  will  be  given,  and  will 
be  ruinously  felt,  if,  for  any  considera- 
tion yet  disclosed,  the  Articles  of  Union 
are  violated. 

There  are  some,  we  believe,  so  an« 
reflecting,  or  so  superficial  in  their 
knowledge  of  Ireland,  that  they  can 
think  without  a  painful  emotion  of 
a  scheme  which  should  alienate  the 
great  mass  of  the  Protestants,  provided 
it  had  the  effect  of  oonciliatmg  that 
larger  body  now  cUmorotts  for  '*  R^ 
peal.*'  Protestants,  they  ar^oe^  in- 
cluding those  of  all  denommations» 
do  not  exceed  two  millions— Romaa 
Catholics  amount  to  six:  is  not  the 
gain  considerable,  if  the  attachment 
of  the  larger  body  can  be  obtiyined  at 
the  cost  of  losing  the  lesser?  We 
enter  now  into  no  comparison  between 
the  classes  on  which  this  oompendioui 
judgment  is  often  passed — we  do  not 
complain  of  the  very  fallacious  test  of 
their  respective  merits — the  test  of 
mere  numbers — but  we  give  utterance 
to  a  warning  which  no  man  acquainted 
with  Ireland  will  contemn,  that,  if  the 
Protestants  of  this  country  become 
estranged  from  the  love  of  England* 
there  will  remain  no  friends  to  the 
cause  of  British  connection.  No — if 
at  this  moment  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  was  in  a  calm,  and  tidings 
were  breathed  over  the  tranquil  mast 
that  Protestants  had  become  disaf- 
fected, an  agitation  more  tempestuous 
and  threatening  than  has  yet  oeen  ex« 
perienced  would  convulse  the  island^^ 
an  agitation  which  would  speedily 
break  out  into  war,  and  which  the 
whole  power  of  the  British  empire 
might  be  found  inadequate  to  sup- 
press. 

It  is  much  the  fashion  of  plausible 
talkers  to  represent  the  church  esta- 
blishment as  the  anomalous  peculiarity 
in  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  to 
insist  that  a  wise  adjustment  of  that 
one  irregularity  would  be  a  remedy 
for  all  disorders.  A  statement  so 
exaggerated  and  so  puerile  could  not 
be  repeatedly  made  without  reproof,  if 
it  were  the  habit  of  men  who  take  a 
part  in  public  affairs  to  expend  a 
thought  upon  the  case  of  Ireland.    So 
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far  from  regarding  our  church  esta- 
blishment as  an  anomaly,  a  wise  and 
reflecting  man  would  pronounce  an 
establishment  of  a  different  description 
inconsistent  with  the  order  of  things 
to  which  it  belongs.  The  state  of 
Ireland  is  this — the  laud  has  been 
bestowed  upon  Protestant  proprietors, 
and  a  portion  of  their  possessions  has 
been  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  Protestant  Church.  Of  what  have 
Roman  Catholics  to  complain?  Are 
they  satisfied  that  a  rental  of  twelve 
millions  has  been  assigned  to  Protes- 
tant landlords  ? — and  is  all  their  indig- 
nation aroused  by  the  half  or  quarter 
million  charged  upon  this  rental  for 
the  uses  of  a  Protestant  clergy  ?  Is 
this  "  that  one  strawberry"  in  the  cup, 
which  must  bear  the  blame  of  the 
frenzied  intoxication  of  the  debauch, 
and  of  the  morning's  nausea  and  heart- 
burn? Roman  Catholics  angry  be- 
cause lay  Protestants  are  not  in  pos- 
se.^sion  of  the  whole  rental  of  Ireland  1 1 
Because  a  small  portion  has  been  re- 
served in  which  the  poor  of  their  com- 
munion must  inevitably  be  sharers  1 1 
'*  Whafs  Hecuba  to  them  ?"  Is  it 
good  for  a  church  to  have  assured 
temporalities  ?  Roman  Catholics  have 
Contracted  engagements  to  the  state 
which  should  silence  their  murmurs. 
Is  wealth  pernicious  to  a  church? 
Roman  Catholics  are  under  engage- 
ments to  the  religion  they  profess, 
which  should  cause  them  not  only  to 


acquiesce  but  to  rejoice  in  the  law« 
which  ensure  to  the  great  heresy  or 
schism  its  enervating  possessions.  If, 
indeed,  they  bore  any  part  in  the 
burden  of  the  establishment,  **  reason 
good"  that  they  should  speak  against 
it — mais  nous  avons  change  tout  cela — 
modern  science  has  taught  where  the 
burden  really  presses.  Not  tenant, 
nor  landlord,  but  the  state,  is  the 
sufferer.  This  is  a  truth  which  waft 
brought  to  light  as  soon  as  revolu- 
tionists wanted  it.  Were  the  tithe- 
rent-charge  the  property  of  Protestant 
landlords,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  radical  economists  that 
it  should  be  handed  over  to  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  but  no  sooner 
has  the  transfer  been  thought  desirable 
than  a  reason  has  been  found  to  prove 
it  just:— tithes  are  the  property  of 
the  state — neither  tenant  nor  landlordi 
with  any  semblance  of  justice^  caa 
complain  of  them.* 

The  ingenuity  of  hatred  is  fertile 
in  argument.  It  has  been  discovered^ 
thati  although  no  individual  in  Ireland 
can  regard  tithe  as  any  thing  more 
than  one  of  the  conditions  of  occupancy 
or  possession,  for  which  he  has  had  a 
valuable  consideration — although  the 
payers  of  tithe  rent-charge  are  bound 
to  regard  it  not  as  a  recompense  for 
the  services  of  a  religious  ministration, 
but  as  the  price  (not,  perhaps,  a  fifth 
of  what  it  purchases)  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil—* 


*  This  view  of  the  subject  is  taken  by  an  Irish  nobleman,  Lord  Oranmore,  in  a 
petition  recently  presented  by  Earl  Fortescue  in  the  House  of  Lords  : — 

"  That  your  petitioner  will  advert  but  to  one  argument  in  favor  of  the  justice  of 
(he  present  appropriation  of  Irish  church  property,  which,  though  often  refuted,  is 
still  supported  by  many,  even  liberal  men  and  in  high  places ;  namely,  *  that  the 
landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  are  generally  of  the  present  Established  Church,  and 
that  therefore  the  tithes  should  be  appropriated  to  the  clergy  of  their  faith.'  Your 
petitioner  submits  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  burden  of  tithes^  cannot 
DC  said  to  press  on  occupying  tenants,  their  rents  being  so  much  the  less.  Nor 
docs  it  fall  on  the  landed  proprietor.  If  descendant  of  a  grantee  from  the  crown, 
bis  grant  was  and  is  subject  to  tithe  as  a  prior  charge,  like  quit-rent — if  a  pur- 
chaser, be  paid  so  much  less,  from  his  purchase  being  subject  to  tithe.  Wherefore, 
neither  can  such  payment  be  said  to  press  on  the  landed  proprietor ;  nor  has  he,  as 
such,  any  more  right  to  say  how  these  tithes  shall  be  appropriated,  than  the  tenant 
has  to  dictate  to  the  landlord  how  he  shall  spend  his  rents.' 

The  noble  lord  seems  to  imaeine  that  the  state  has  aright  (there  are  more  minds 
than  his  lordship's  in  which  the  idea  of  right  and  power  seems  to  be  the  same)  to  divide 
the  church  temporalities  between  the  various  communions  in  Ireland,  and  he  seems  to 
expect  that  Roman  Catholics  could  be  thus  bought  off,  at  the  expense  of  the  church, 
from  their  disaffection  to  England,  and  that  they  would  then  of  course  acquiesce  in 
the  justice  of  leaving  his  loraship  in  tranouil  possession  of  the  broad  lands  of  their 
ancestors.  His  lordship  is  misinformed.  It  would  not  be  amiss  were  he  to  read  the 
extracts  which  we  give  in  another  page,  from  the  illustrious  labourer's  letter  to  his 
son,  acquainting  him  with  the  rights  he  is  to  assert  when  *'  the  repeal  comes."; 
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although,  indeed,  Roman  Catholic 
tenants  have  no  more  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  tithe  than  of  the  rent 
vhich,  in  some  instances,  they  paj  to 
a  clerical  proprietor — yet,  neverthe- 
less, there  is  an  especial  reason  why 
this  impost  shall  he  looked  upon  with 
feelings  of  discontent  and  rancour :— . 
it  is  a  badge  of  conq^iest  and  slavery--^ 
the  feelings  of  indignation  it  awakens 
are  generous  and  honorable. 


(( 
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Vincia  recusantum." 

Thus  reasons  that  senator  of  spotless 
honor,  Mr.  More  O'Ferrall — who  has 
sworn  the  Roman  Catholic  oath — thus 
fesisons  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart,  a  gentle- 
man of  English  descent  located  on  the 
Irish  soil.  Upon  the  propriety  of  such 
an  argument,  issuing  firom  the  lips  of 
the  former  gentleman,  we  feel  that 
oomment  fVom  us  would  be  misplaced ; 
for  gentlemen  who  agree  in  sentiment 
or  opinion  with  the  Protestant  moralist 
and  reformer,  we  shall  relate  an  anec- 
dote in  the  words  of  a  revered  autho- 
rity, the  late  fiishop  Jebb : — 

**  The  writer  cannot  help  recording  a 
carious  fact,  which  be  heard  several 
years  ago  from  Dr.  Phelan's  own  lips. 
His  words  were  nearly  as  follows : — 
•  When  I  was  a  very  little  bov,  I  was 
invited  to  attend  a  funeral.  The  house 
in  which  the  people  were  assembled  was 
within  a  short  distance  of  Clonmel,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Suir,  and  com* 
manding  an  extensive  prospect  into  the 
county  of  Waterford.  A  friar,  who  hap . 
pened  to  be  present,  drew  me  apart  from 
the  company,  (I  was  then  a  Roman 
Catholic) ;  he  led  me  to  a  bay-window, 
took  me  by  the  band,  and  said,  '  Look 
there  around  you,  my  boy;  those  moun- 
tains, these  valleys,  as  far  as  you  can  see, 
were  once  the  territory  of  your  ancestors  / 
but  they  were  unjustly  despoiled  of  it,* 
I  never  can  forget  the  impression.  My 
younf^  blood  boiled  in  my  veins.  For 
the  time  I  was  in  spirit  a  rebel ;  and 
I  verily  believe,  if  it  had  not  been  the 
P^ood  pleasure  of  Providence  to  lead  me 
mto  other  circumstances,  and  furnish 
me  with  better  instructors,  I  mieht  have 
terminated  my  life  on  a  scaffold.  "* 

This  is  an  interesting  and  an  in- 
structive anecdote.  We  give  it  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Phelan's  honored 
biographer  ;  observing,  that  there  is 


one,  and  only  one  name  in  it  which  we 
would  alter.  We  have  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  incident  which 
stamped  so  indelible  an  impression 
on  young  Phelan's  memory,  occurred 
on  the  banks,  not  of  the  Suir,  but  the 
Blackwater.  Of  this,  however,  we  are 
certain  .*  the  most  striking  features  in 
the  landscape  over  which  the  friar 
commanded  the  youth  to  gaze,  were 
beauties  on  the  estates  which  now 
acknowledge  the  Villiers  Stuarts  for 
their  masters.  We  remembered  the 
anecdote  when  we  read  the  notable 
argument  from  a  scion  of  this  intruded 
family.  We  remembered,  too,  that» 
although  the  prospect  by  which  the 
descendant  of  a  Prince  of  the  Deasies 
was  fired,  had,  among  its  embellish- 
ments, the  steeples  or  spires  of  one 
or  two  village  churches,  and  although 
more  than  one  modest  parsonage  was 
visible,  the  ecclesiastical  incendiary 
never  condescended  to  notice  them. 
No — the  endowment  of  the  Established 
Church  is  only  an  incident  in  the  spo- 
liation by  which  Roman  Catholics  feel 
aggrieved.  So  long  as  they  declare 
themselves  contented  with  forfei- 
tures which  have  given  the  soil  of 
all  Ireland  to  the  Saxon,  it  would  be 
worse  than  absurd  in  them  to  affect 
impatience  at  the  very  moderate  re- 
serve made  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Saxon  Church. 

While  we  thus  endeavour  to  prove 
that  the  church  establishment  is  not 
what  its  enemies  term  the  monster 
grievance  of  Ireland,  that  it  is,  at 
worst,  but  a  natural  consequence,  or 
an  integral  part  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive settlement  of  property,  we  are 
by  no  means  blind  or  indifferent  to 
the  dangers  and  discontents  to  which 
the  whole  settlement  of  property  in 
Ireland  has  been  made  to  furnish  oc- 
casion. Lord  John  Russell,  we  be- 
lieve, has  pronounced  the  case  of  our 
church  temporalities  anomalous;  we 
merely  would  expand  his  observa- 
tion into  a  truth.  There  is  nothing 
now  existing  in  any  country,  civilised 
or  barbarous,  which  furnbhes  a  pa- 
rallel for  the  case  of  proprietorship 
in  Ireland.  The  whole  island  has 
been  confiscated,  repeatedly  confis- 
cated, and  good  care  has  been  taken 
that  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
proprietors  shall  retain  a  stimulating  re- 


•  Remains  of  William  Pholan,  B.D.,  vol.  i.  p.  2,  Note. 
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membrance  of  their  ancestors'  wrongs 
and  losses. 

This  is  the  peculiarity  or  the  ano- 
maly most  to  be  observed  and  dreaded 
in  the  social  state  of  Ireland.  A  people 
whose  love  and  pride  of  ancestry  is 
eminently  strong  and  constant,  living 
amidst  continually  renewed  remem- 
brances of  their  fallen  greatness — the 
descendants  of  thehr  ancient  chieftains 
in  wretchedness  or  beggary,  and  stran- 
gers bearing  rule  over  their  rightful 
inheritance.  The  effect  of  represen- 
tations to  this  effect  artfully  adapted 
to  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
an  imaginative  and  an  impoverished 
people  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
Of  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  framed 
the^  following  passage  from  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  Captain  Rock"  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  specimen : 

"In  fact,  most  of  the  outlawries  in 
Ireland  were  for  treason  committed  the 
very  day  on  which  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  accepted  the  crown 
in  the  banquetting-house ;  though  the 
news  of  this  event  could  not  possibly 
have  reached  the  other  side  of  the  channel 
on  the  same  day,  and  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  King  James,  with  an  army  to  enforce 
obedience,  was  at  that  time  in  actual 
possession  of  the  government.  So  little 
was  eommon  sense  consulted,  or  the  mere 
decency  of  forms  observed  by  that  rapa- 
cious spirit  which  nothing  less  than  the 
confiscation  of  the  whole  island  could 
satisfy  ;  and  which,  having,  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  and  at  the  Restoration^ 
despoiled  the  natives  of  no  less  than  ten 
millions  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
acres,  now  added  to  its  plunder  one 
million  sixty  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-two  acres  more,  beinr  the 
amount  altogether  (according  to  Lord 
Clare's  calculation)  of  the  whole  super- 
ficial contents  of  the  island. 

"  Thus  not  only  had  all  Ireland  suf- 
fered confiscation  in  the  course  of  this 
century,  but  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  it  had  been  twice  and  even  thrice 
confiscated.  Well  might  Lord  Clare 
say,  'that  the  situation  of  the  Irish 
nation,  at  the  Revolution,  stands  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  inhabited 
world. '  " — Memoirs  of  Captain  Roch^ 
book  i.  cap.  12. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  entering 
into  a  discussion  upon  the  equity  or 
lawfulness  of  the  Irish  forfeitures  and 
confiscations.  Our  business  is  only  to 
remind  the  reader  that  a  persuasion 
of  their  injustice  has  been  industriously 
and  incesiantly  wrought  into  the  minds 
VoL.XXIL— No.  129. 


of  the   great  mass  of  the   people* 
Neither  have  the  efforts  to  produce 
this  effect  been '  made  clandestinely. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  ceremony 
of  taking  possession  is  secretly  ob- 
served by  the  successor  on  the  demise 
of  each  claimant  of  a  forfeited  estate* 
and  some  act  performed  to  intimate 
that  the  claim  is  not  abandoned.    But, 
independently  of  these  occult  asser* 
tions  of  imperfect  right,   there  are 
frequent  acts  of  a  more  public  nature 
which  give  notice  to  the  de  facto  pos* 
sessors  that  their  rights  are  challenged. 
It  is  well  known  to  those  who  read 
Irish  history,  that  in  the  brief  reign 
of  James  II.  the  enactments  to  deprive 
English  settlers  of  their  possessions 
were   preceded  by   publications   im« 
pugning  the  acts   of  settlement  and 
explanation,  and  insisting  on  the  rights 
of  the  dispossessed  ancient  proprietors. 
These  latter  vaunted  their  expectation 
that  a  Roman  Catholic  monarch  would 
restore  them  to  what  they  claimed  as 
their  rights ;  and,  while  arguments 
were  put  forth  through  the  press  in 
their  behalf  as  well  as  on  the  part  of 
the  actual  occupants,  a  sense  of  in- 
security and  alarm  was  generally  dif* 
fused  throughout  the  recognised  pro* 
prietary.      Now,   however  neglected 
the  history  of  Ireland  may  be  by  Pro* 
testants  and  those  who  constitute  what 
has  been  termed  the  English  party, 
their  competitors  are  not  equaUy  re* 

Sardless.     They  know,  therefore,  by 
istorical  experience,  the  tendency  and 
probable  effect  of  declamation  against 
the  recognised  and  legal  settlement  of 
property,  and  are,  accordingly,  the  less 
likely  to  have  recourse  to  it  heedlessly. 
Those  who  desire  to  see  how  this 
powerful  lever  has  been  applied  and 
used  to  the  awakening  fear  in  one 
class  and  eager  expectancy  in  another« 
may  be  sufficiently  instructed  by  read- 
ing a  single  chapter  of  the  Repealer's 
Manual,  and  looking  over  the  pro* 
ceedings  at  the  usual  repeal  demon* 
strations  as  reported  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  party.  It  needs  but  little  acumen 
to  discern  the  hope  and  purpose  of 
extensive  confiscation,  virtual  or  en- 
forced by  law,  in  the  professions  of 
even  the  less  demonstrative  repealers. 
We  say  'virtual  confiscation,  oecause 
we  think  it  probable  that  were  the 
repeal  scheme  successful,  the  great 
majority  of  Anfflo-Irish  proprietors 
would  be  induced  to  surrender  their 
rights  by  processes  more  expeditious 
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%iid  kp8  peaceful  than  those  of  law, 
and  hold  it  quite  possible  for  a  partia- 
ment  ia  College-green  to  exculpate 
itself  ia  the  judgment  of  Europe^  while 
its  members  and  its  supporters  have 
obtained  all  the  advantages  which 
enactments  of  proscription  and  spo- 
liation could  ensure  to  them. 

We  are  not  ignorant  that  many 
advocates  and  champions  of  repeiu 
aifcrongljr  disdium  the  purposes  which 
we  think  discernible  in  the  tendencies 
and  through  the  agencies  of  their 
UMvement.  It  is  true«  the/  say,  the 
rights*  if  rights  they  he«  of  the  Saxon 
proprietorSf  werefoundedin  injustice — 
the  forfeitures  by  which  they  benefitted 
were  iniquitous  and  indefensible — but 
time  and  occupation  have  given  them 
a  new  title  better  than  that  which  they 
derived  from  acts  of  parliament  or 
from  the  favour  of  the  throne — mar- 
riage settlements*  provision  for  chil- 
dreuy  have  consecrated  rights  originally 
more  than  questionable — to  violate 
them  would  be  now  a  species  of  in- 
justice. This  would  all  oe  very  good 
as  a  plea  in  £svour  of  occupancy  urged 
by  advocates  of  actual  proprietors — but 
i|  is  a  pJea  which  rival  claimants  who 
believed  thev  had  justice  on  their  side 
would  laugh  to  scorn  whenever  they 
thought  the  time  oome  for  enforcing 
ihelr  rightful  claims.  Arguments  from 
prescription  have  weight  and  autho- 
riijT  in  times  of  settled  and  long- 
subsMtiBig  order :  in  a  new  nation, 
end  such  a  nation  as  young  Ireland 
is  to  be  when  its  independence  is  pro- 
tthimedf  few  men  will  be  found  so 
dauntless  or  so  unreflecting  as  to  em- 
ploy them. 

Even  now  there  are  indications  of 
a  disposition  less  favourable  to  the 
esistiog  settlement  of  property  than 
prudent  repealers  would,  in  their 
eoolerhoursy  acknowledge.  Thepub- 
Uoation  of  such  a  work  as  Mr.  0*Con- 
aell*8  "  Ireland  and  the  Irish,"  at  such 
a  time*  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  act 
haaarded  without  due  deliberation. 
We  have  already  exposed  its  indif- 
ference to  truth  in  carrying  out  the 
enterprise  to  defame  Protestantism 
and  England*  and  we  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  now  with  a  single 
quotation*  which  may  show  the  light 
in  which  the  legal  settlement  of  pro- 
perty in  this  country  is  to  be  looked 
upon  by  retpealers : — 

*•  The  reign  of  Charles  the  First  began 


under  different  auspices.  The  form  of 
oppression  and  robbery  varied — ^the  sub- 
stance was  still  the  same.  Iniquitous 
law  took  place  of  the  bloody  sword : 
the  soldier  was  superseded  by  the  iudge ; 
and  for  the  names  of  booty  and  plunder, 
the  words  forfeiture  and  oonfiscation 
were  substituted.  T  he  instrument  uiied 
by  the  government  was  the  '  CommMom 
to  inquire  into  defective  title*.'  The  king 
claimed  the  estates  of  the  Irish  people  in 
three  provinces.  This  commission  was 
instituted  to  enforce  that  claim.  It  was 
a  monstrous  tribunal :  an  attempt  was 
made  to  bribe  juries  to  find  ror  the 
crown — ^that  attempt  failed.  Then  the 
jurors  who  hesitated  to  give  verdicts 
against  the  people  were  fined,  im« 
prisoned,  ruined.  The  ju4^s  were 
not  so  chary :  they  were  bribed-^ay, 
bribed  with  four  shillings  in  the  pound 
of  the  value  of  all  lands  recoverea  from 
tho  subjects  of  the  crown  before  such 
judges.  And  so  totally  lost  to  all  sense 
of  justice  or  of  shame  was  the  perpe- 
trator of  this  bribery,  Strafford,  that 
he  actually  boasted  that  he  had  thus 
made  the  chief  baron  and  other  judges 
'  attend  to  the  affair  as  if  it  were  tKeir 
own  private  business.*  " — Ireland  and  the 
Irish,  p.  6. 

It  does  not  concern  us  here  to  expose 
the  want  of  truth  in  this  passage  (for 
such  exposure  we  refer  the  reader  to 
former  numbers  of  the  magazine); 
we  cite  it  to  show  the  tendency  of  the 
work,  and  ask  ia  it  likely  that  titles 
to  landed  possession*  whose  origin  and 
foundation  is  thus  described*  will  be 
respected,  if  a  time  arrive  when  the  de- 
scendants of  the  "  wronged  and  plun- 
dered proprietors*'  shall  nave  acquired 
the  power  to  annul  them? 

The  Nation  of  May  27*  publishes 
the  following  advice  from  a  corres- 
pondent : — 

'*  Another  correspondent  refers  to  the 
often-quoted  axiom  of  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
toun — *  that  it  mattered  little  who  made 
the  law8,  if  the  patriots  made  the  balladit 
of  a  people/  and  suggesting  that  the 
association  should  adopt  means  for  cir- 
culating bold,  patriotic,  and  animating 
songs  among  the  peasantry,"  &c.  &c. 

The  same  number  of  the  journal 
publishes,  in  a  column  of  "answers 
to  correspondents,"  a  song,  from  which, 
after  citing  the  preface  which  intro- 
duces it,  we  shall  copy  the  second  and 
the  concluding  stanaa : — 

"  We  complained  in  our  last  number 
of  tho  exaggerated  spirit  of  ferocity 
in  many  of  the  songs  sent  to  us  every 
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day,  and  here  is  a  comical  example — [a 
comical  example  I]  We  dare  say,  how- 
erer,  that  the  writer  was  in  the  best 
possible  humonr,  over  a  tambler  of 
bmishowen  and  a  cigar,  when  he  per- 
petrated this  piece  ofincendiarism. 


**  The  Saxon  and  the  Dane, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vooht, 
The  Saxon  and  the  Dane, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht, 
The  Saxon  and  the  Dane 
Our  immortal  hills  profane, 
May  destruction  seize  the  twain. 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 


(i 


They  came  across  the  ware. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vooht, 
They  came  across  the  wave, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht, 
They  came  across  the  wave 
But  to  plunder  and  enslave. 
And  should  find  a  robber's  grave. 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht/ 


When  **  Singing  for  the  Millions" 
ill  of  this  character,  such  a  letter  as 
we  alluded  to  in  our  last  number  from 


the  labourer  in  Liverpool/  ''great 
gprandson"  of  an  Irish  baron !  to  his' 
son,  a  labourer,  in  Canada,  can  occa- 
sion no  surprise.  The  stage  next 
after  that  in  which  existing  proprietors 
are  qualified  as  robbers  is  that  in  whidi 
rightful  claimants  begin  to  prepare 
their  titles.  The  Liverpool  nobleman 
is  not  at  all  too  early  in  hb  prepara- 
tions. 

Some  years  since,  in  1832,  a  time 
when  the  missionaries  of  repeal  were 
far  from  inactive,  a  translation  of  the 
Abbe  M<Geoghegan*s  History  of  L:e- 
land  was  published  by  subscription  in 
Dublin.  We  offer  no  remark  on  the 
character  of  the  work,  or  on  the  pro- 
fession of  the  majority  of  the  subscri- 
bers; but  content  ourselves  with  i^ 
single  extract  It  gives,  in  the  third 
volume,  p.  488,  a  report  of  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  take  cognizance 
of  properties  confiscated  at  we  time 
of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  and  th« 
report  having  referred  to  a  book  pre- 
sented with  it  as  containins;  the  names, 
&c.,  of  the  parties  deprived,  the  author 


*  We  have  been  permitted  to  make  some  extracts  from  this  epistle,  which,  with- 
out changing  the  style  or  orthography,  we  submit  to  the  reader : — 

**  People  of  foreign  countries  wilt  very  naturally  ask  why  it  should  be  so  in 
such  a  piaoe  as  I  describe.  The  reason  is  ouite  obvious  :  Ireland  was  conquered 
by  haughty,  tyrannical,  and  bloated  Englana  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  years 
ago;  from  that  day  to  this  England  has  used  all  her  ingenuity,  power,  and  meanness 
to  keep  us  as  slaves.  The  produce  of  our  labour  and  soil  is  abstracted  by  over  and 
unjust  taxation,  and  by  the  constant  drain  of  almost  the  whole  rental  of  Ireland  by 
the  absentees  who  live  and  squander  all  in  England.  Those  absentees  are  tlie 
descendants  of  Kine  William's  arn^y,  who  got  the  lands  of  all  the  real  Milesian* 
Irish  who  fought  ana  stood  out  to  the  last  for  the  rights,  and  nationality,  and  honour 
of  their  country.  Your  great  grandfather  was  one  of  the  bravest  commanders  in 
the  battle  of  Auffhrim,  ....  of  ....  He  went  from  Aughrim  to 
Limerick,  where  the  brave  Irish  held  out  for  nearly  two  years  against  the  English 
forces  that  was  double  their  number :  and  there  was  not  a  day  during  that  time 
they  did  not  attempt  to  force  the  town,  but  was  always  repulsed  by  the  Irish  army 
within  with  great  slaughter.  At  length  their  provision  was  getting  short,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  offer  the  English  forces  terms  of  peace.  The  terms  were,  that 
King  William  and  his  successors  should  be  their  monarch,  but  that  they  would 
retam  the  Catholic  religion ;  and  that  the  gentlemen  and  noblemen  who  stood  out 
for  their  country  should  not  be  dispossessed  of  their  propertyes.  All  was  Signed 
and  Sealed  and  given  up  with  the  garrison  of  Limerick,  and  that  Ireland  should 
always  have  a  parliament  of  their  own,  to  settle  all  the  affairs  of  their  own  nation. 
Well,  before  twelve  months  after  the  Eni'lish  made  out  excuses  against  the  Irish 
against  them,  and  they  banished  four  or  five  thousand  out  of  the  country  at  once, 
and  a  g^eat  many  more  was  obliged  to  fly  to  France.  Your  great  grandfather  was 
a  clever  and  a  knowing  fellow,  who  did  not  like  to  leave  his  country,  and  they  gave 
him  .  .  .  by  his  giving  up  his  title,  which  was  .  .  .  Baron  of  .  .  . 
and  his  estates  and  castle,  which  was  .  .  .  where  the  Earl  of  .  .  .  fives 
now,  whose  great  grandfather  was  a  private  soldier  in  King  William's  army — his 
name  was  ....  Perhaps  you  will  say,  what  is  all  this  old  story  to  me  now 
who  is  obliged  to  work  bard  for  my  living  in  a  foreign  land  ?  but  it  is  every  thing 
to  you,  if  there  is  a  repeal  of  the  union.  Other  good  will  follow,  and  Ireland  will 
be  the  happyest  country  under  the  sun  ;  and  the  fortune  of  war  might  put  you  or 
some  one  belonging  to  you  in  possession  of  some  of  ^our  long-lost  rights,  and  it's 
only  right  you  should  know  wnere  in  Ireland  them  rights  lay. ' 
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appends  to  the  reference  the  following 
note  :— 

*'  Every  effort  has  been  used  by  us  to 
discover  the  book  in  which  are  contained 
the  names  of  the  proprietors,  in  order  to 
introduce  them  here,  in  favour  of  their 
descendants^  many  of  whom  are  still  iivintf, 
but  our  efforts  to  find  it  have  been  iu 
vam. 

Similar  efforts  made  in  England  and 
Ireland  have  probably  been  successful. 
If  they  have  failed>  the  map  of  Orte* 
Mas  Redivivufl  (a  map  which  caused 
alarm  and  suspicion  when  it  appeared 
in  the  last  century,  and  which  we  have 
heard  has  been  recently  reprinted)  will 
well  supply  the  deficiency — ^not  so  com* 
pletely,  indeed,  as  to  designate  the 
heirs  expectant  or  apparent,  but,  with 
as  much  accuracv  as  is  really  desi« 
rable,  showing  the  name  or  family 
from  which,  in  each  instance,  the  heir 
18  to  be  chosen.  Uncertainty  to  this 
extent  rather  stimulates  than  allays 
expectation,  encouraging  very  many 
to  provide  themselves  with  tickets  in 
the  repeal  lottery,  although  its  high 
prizes  may  light  only  on  the  favoured 
few. 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  would  prove 
tedious,  to  enumerate  the  many  proofs, 
presumptive  and  direct,  that  the  settle- 
ment of  property  in  Ireland  is  not 
regarded  with  those  feelings  which  in* 
dicate  aoquiescence  in  the  dispositions 
xnade  by  law.  One  or  two  testimo- 
nies, however,  are  deserving  of  notice. 
Of  all  the  disclaimers  on  behalf  of 
Roman  Catholics  of  any  hope  or  pur- 
pose to  resume  their  lost  estates,  none 
were  stronger  or  more  direct  than 
those  of  Mr.  O'Connell — ^yet  his  lan- 

Suage  was  scarcely  less  forcible  when 
e  condemned  the  system  on  which 
England  had  acted  towards  this  coun- 
try. We  have  already  extracted  a 
remarkable  passage  from  the  work 
which  he  published  as  a  history— we 
subjoin  a  passage  similar  in  character, 
which  is  found  in  the  Reports  of  Evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Orange  Com- 
mittee of  1835  ;*— 

'*  There  is  no  property  in  this  world 
which  is  circumstanced  in  a  manner 
himilar  to  Irish  property.  At  the  time 
of  the  union,  Lord  Clare  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  and  as  an  imdoubted  historical 
fact,  that  the  land  of  all  Ireland  had 


been  forfeited  three  times  over.  It  was 
a  loss  to  this  country  that  she  was  never 
treated  as  a  conquered  nation.  If  such 
had  been  the  case,  the  rights  of  private 
property  would  have  been  respected.** 

Such,  according  to  Mr.  O* Council, 
b  the  perilous  estate  of  property  ii^ 
Ireland.  Lord  Clare,  a  wise  politi- 
cian, founded  upon  it  an  argument  for 
assenting  to  a  legislative  union  with 
Great  Britain :  Mr.  O'Connell,  whose 
sagacity  is  not  inferior  but  whose  con- 
dition IS  different,  inveighs  against  it, 
and  contends  energetically  for  repeal. 
We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  fill  up  the 
argument  on  each  side,  and  to  deter* 
mine  what  were  the  considerations 
which  influenced  two  wise  men,  looking 
at  the  same  premises,  to  arrive  at  di- 
rectly oppo&ite  conclusions  respecting 
the  remedial  measures  which  the  auo- 
uudous  state  of  this  country  rendered 
necessary. 

But  Mr.  0*Connell  has  not  onlj 
disavowed  for  his  party  anv  purpose  of 
seeking  a  resumption  of  the  forfeited 
estates,  but  has  gone  the  further  length 
of  strengthening  the  disavowal  by  ar- 
gument. His  reasoning,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  Reports  of  the  Lords 
Committee  on  Ireland  in  1825,  and 
in  the  Digest  of  Evidence,  vol.  u 
pp.  416,  417,  &c.,  is  to  this  effect: 
The  titles  which  Roman  Catholics 
have  purchased  since  the  year  1778 
are  principally  to  estates  which  had 
been  forfeited ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  a  decree  amounting  almost  to  ini* 
possibihty,  to  trace  out  parties  who, 
in  the  event  of  a  re-assumption,  could 
prove  a  legitimate  title  to  their  ances- 
tral possessions. 

'*  The  forfeited  estates  are  of  two  na- 
tures :  estates  which  belonged  to  the 
church,  when  it  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
church :  and  estates  which  belonged  to 
individuals  who  were  Catholics,  and  who 
forfeited.  Now,  I  know  that  in  practice 
the  more  recent  forfeitures,  which  would 
be  of  course  the  most  exposed  to  danger 
of  re-assumption»  are  considered  now 
the  best  titles  to  be  purchased  by  Cs^ 
tholics.  I  know  that  there  is  an  impos- 
sibility at  present  in  traping  out  the 
persons  who,  if  there  were  a  re-assump- 
tion, would  have  what  would  be  consi- 
dered legitimate  title  to  those  forfeited 
estates,  cren  the  most  recent,  or  so  great 
a  difficulty  as  to  amount  in  any  one  case, 
in  my  judgment,  to  an  impossibility;  but 
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take  three,  or  four,  or  five  cases,  I  would 
venture  to  assert,  and  I  do  assert  it,  to 
amount  to  an  impossibility.  The  for- 
feited estates  are  now  constituted  tiie 
properties  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  I 
do  not  know  a  Roman  Catholic  who  ever 
purchased  any  thing  but  a  portion  of  a 
forfeited  estate,  forfeited  either  by  the 
church  or  by  private  individuals  ;*  so 
that  I  can  state  with  confidence  to  the 
committee,  that  all  the  estates  the  Ca- 
tholics have  purchased  since  1778  have 
been  forfeited  estates.  Then  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  a  number  of  leases  for 
lives  renewable  for  ever ;  and  leases  of 
lives  and  valuable  terms  of  years ;  all 
that  I  know,  and  I  believe  the  proposi- 
tion may  bo  stated  universally,  are  upon 
the  forteited  estates.  Of  course,  if 
there  was  a  re-assumption  the  Catholics 
would  lose  those,"  &c. 

As  illostrationsy  Mr.  O'Connell  gave 
examples  from  his  own  family^  in  which 
there  were  many  estates,  and  only  one, 
of  but  little  value,  which  bad  not  been 
forfeited  or  confiscated.  He  conclnded 
his  argument  thus : — 

*'  I  mention  these  individual  instances 
to  show  that  the  Catholic  gentry  are  all 
interested  in  maintaining  the  present 
system  of  property — that  the  Catholic 
farmers  are  all  interested  in  maintaining 
the  present  state  of  property  that  is  de- 
rived  under  the  acts  of  settlement  and 
those  patents ;  and  I  would  venture  to 
assert,  that  there  is  nothing  that  would 
be  80  likely  to  create  a  civil  war  in  Ire- 
land among  the  Roman  Catholics,  as 
any  attempt  to  alter  the  acts  of  settle. 
ment,  or  look  for  the  old  heirs  or  suc- 
cessors to  those  properties ;  all  the 
intelligence  of  the  Catholics  of  the 
country,  all  its  moral  vigour,  would 
certainly  take  as  strong  a  p.art  as  prn- 
dence  and  conscience  permitted  them, 
to  oppose  such  an  alteration." 

Such  is  the  argument  of  Mr. 
O'Connell.  Roman  Catholics  have 
become  proprietors  of»  and  tenants 
upon,  forfeited  estates,  and  accordingly 
have  an  interest  in  opposing  the  repeal 
of  those  acts  of  parliament  by  which 
their  titles  are  assured.  Much  might  be 
said  against  the  truth  of  this  argu- 
ment. We  will  not  dispute  its  cor- 
rectness. We  merely  deny  that  it  is 
applicable.  To  what  does  it  amount  ? 
To  this :  the  Roman  Catholic  landed 
proprietors,  among  whom  some  lease- 
holders may  be  classed,  in  Ireland,  are 


interested  in  maintaining  tha  act  of 
settlement  so  far  as  their  own  posses- 
sions are  secured  by  it.  A  repeal  oi 
the  act  would  invalidate  the  titles  of 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  to  perhaps  a 
twentieth  of  the  rental,  and  would  de- 
prive Protestants  of  the  remainder ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  would  place  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  property  of  Ireland, 
wrested  from  Protestants,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  new  government,  to  re- 
ward its  more  daring  adherents,  and 
to  indemnify  such  dispossessed  Ro- 
manists as  had  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  consideration  by  their 
neutrality,  or  their  secret  services 
while  the  cause  of  repeal  was  in  agi* 
tation. 

As  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr. 
O'Connell,  that  few  Irish  claimants 
could  establish  a  legitimate  title,  even 
were  it  well  grounded,  it  would  be  of 
little  moment  in  the  general  argument. 
The  matter  of  importance  to  acttial 
proprietors  is  the  security  of  their  own 
titles ;  this  lost,  it  concerns  them  little 
whether  their  lands  are  to  be  assigned 
to  an  individual  or  to  be  scrambled  for 
by  a  tribe.  There  is  little  to  comfort 
them  in  the  thought  that  successors 
will  not  have  title-deeds  made  out  in 
due  form.  But  the  Irish  are  better 
genealogists  than  Mr.  O'Connell  seems 
to  imagine,  and  they  have  had  valuable 
auxiliaries  in  preserving  their  pedigrees 
in  such  a  state  as  to  furnish  evidence 
not  likely  to  be  contested.  Indeed, 
the  inter /al  through  which  descents 
are  to  be  traced  is  not  very  extensive. 
Irish  pedigprees  were  kept  with  much 
care,  through  written  or  traditional 
testimon}',  as  long  as  it  was  customary 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  of 
this  country  to  seek  military  or  civil 
appointments  on  the  Continent  Ad- 
venturers very  generally  set  out  "  to 
seek  their  fortune,"  furnished  with  cre- 
dentials of  this  description,  when  no 
other  letters  of  credit  were  attainable. 
To  supply  the  hiatus  between  such 
times  and  the  present  is  not  a  matter 
of  the  difficulty  which  has  been  ima- 
gined. 

Evidence  given  hy  a  witness  of 
the  highest  respectability.  Colonel 
Irwine,  of  Sligo,  on  the  same  subject 
but  not  to  the  same  effect  with  that  of 
Mr.   O'Connell,  affords  useful  infor- 


•  This  mny  well  be  believed,  especially  if,  as  Mr.  O'Connell  has  declared,  there 
were  no  <.ther  than  forfeitM  estates  to  l»o  pnroha^etl. 
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niation.     Mr.    O'ConneH's  testimony 
ought  to  be  compared  with  it. 

"  Has  not  a  great  part  of  the  land  in 
Ireland  been  forfeited  at  one  time  or 
other  ? — Yes  ;  I  conceive  it  must  have 
been.  In  my  own  county  there  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  property  in  the  county 
that  has  not  been  either  forfeited  or 
religious  land  sequestered. 

"Therefore,  where  that  is  the  case 

yon  hare  yery  little  choice  in  making 

-  pnrchases  ? — ^Of  course ;  I  do  not  think 

there  are  abore  three  properties  in  the 

county  that  have  not  been  forfeited. 

"Do  you  think  that  those  who  do 
make  such  purchases,  or  sell  such  es- 
tates, know  the  persons  who  originally 
forfeited  those  estates  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  they  exactly  do ;  a  gentleman  resi- 
dent in  the  country  might  know  it,  if  he 
took  the  pains  or  trouble  to  inquire.  I 
h<Mr  a  good  deal,  being  in  the  nabit  of 
riding  without  a  servant,  and  getting 
into  conversation  with  the  people ;  and 
I  do  know  several  families  who  still  hold 
forth  claims  to  properties.  It  is  very 
recently  that  a  man  overtaking  me,  I 
got  into  conversation  with  him ;  he  told 
me  of  a  family  that  I  know,  who  live 
not  far  from  me,  who  could  advance  a 
claim  to  some  of  your  noble  churman's 
property.  Lord  Palmerston. 

"  Do  you  know  to  what  family  your 
own  estate  belonged,  before  the  for- 
feiture ? — Yes ;  as  far  as  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  inquire,  the  immediate 
place  that  I  reside  at  belonged  to  a 
family  of  the  name  of  M^Sweeney,  and 
there  are  some  of  that  family  now  resi- 
ding on  the  next  denomination  of  ground 
to  me — ^part  of  the  same  estate  origi- 
nally. Of  another  denomination  I  have 
recently  discovered  the  claimant,  as  I 
conceive.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  let  it 
to  a  respectable  farmer,  thts  man  made 
himself  troublesome:  he  was  residing 
as  a  cottager,  and  I  had  a  very  great 
difficulty  m  getting  him  out.  I  had 
reason,  within  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years,  to  examine  the  title,  and  I  found 
that  the  person  who  forfeited  was  of  the 
same  name  with  the  individual  I  found 
svch  difficulty  in  evicting ;  and  he  has 
merely  gone  mto  the  next  townland,  not 
my  estate,  where  he  now  resides. 

**  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  who  claim  properties  which 
have  been  forfeited,  retain  their  desire 
to  recover  these  properties,  as  a  fixed 

foverning  principle  of  conduct? — No; 
will  not  say  as  a  fixed  governing  prin- 
ciple of  conduct ;  I  will  not  go  to  that 
extent;  but  that  if  there  was  such  a 
convulsion  as  to  give  them  any  hopes  of 


success,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  because 
I  believe  it,  that  they  would  come  for- 
ward and  claim. 

"How  do  yon  know  that  they  look 
to  the  Protestant  property  ? — I  will 
give  a  very  strong  mstance  of  it.  A 
gentleman  descend^  from  a  family  thst 
once  possessed  a  great  part  of  one 
barony  in  our  county,  and  a  large  estate 
in  an  adjoining  county  (his  ancestor 
left  the  country  about  the  time  of  the 
treaty  of  Limerick,  and  entered  into 
the  Austrian  service,  and  settled  in 
those  dominionsV  About  1788  or  1790, 
he  returned,  ana  took  possession  of  his 
patrimonial  property ;  he  was  received 
very  cordially  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county.  I  know  from  my  own  obserTS- 
tion,  both  the  Grand  Juries  of  Mayo  and 
8]i|;o  promoted  his  views  and  wishes  f(>r 
laying  out  a  new  line  of  road — it  was 
run  through  his  estate.  There  had  been 
a  portion  of  the  family  estate  left,  as  I 
have  always  understood,  to  his  ancestors, 
in  consequence  of  a  female  of  the  family 
having  been  with  child  at  the  time  of  the 
forfeiture.  As  soon  as  the  French 
landed,  he  raised  a  corps  of  2000  men, 
joined  the  French,  took  possession  of  a 
gentleman's  house  and  property  ad- 
joining, which  he  alleged  had  been  the 
property  of  his  ancestor,  adhered  to  the 
French,  was  taken  in  arms  at  the  battle 
of  Baltinamuck,  convicted  and  executed. 
That  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety — 
it  was  in  179a  "f 

Colonel  Irwuie  gave  various  other 
instances  to  the  same  effect ;  one  we 
cannot  abstain  from  noticing : — 

"  Is  there  any  other  instance  yon  can 
state  ? — There  is.  The  first  man  who  was 
my  private  tutor,  when  I  was  a  boy  often 
years  old,  was  a  Roman  Catholic ;  my 
father,  at  that  time,  had  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  house  belonging  to  a  noble- 
man of  great  rank,  and  in  walking  about 
the  groves,  that  man  has  often  said  to 
me,  '  I  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  these 
walks  that  we  are  now  amusing  our- 
selves in ;'  and  within  these  two  years 
that  same  individual,  (he  is  now,  I  under- 
stand, dead,)  but  with  one  foot  then  in 
the  graye,  told  me  the  same  thing ;  and 
I  suppose  it  was  not  to  me  alone  that  he 
told  it ;  he  most  likely  has  told  it  to  his 
son.  I  only  tell  the  committee  what  is 
the  feeling. 

Sach  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  the 
most  respectable  and  respected  ren- 
dent  gentlemen  of  Ireland.  It  is  tes- 
timony which«  we  are  persuaded,  could 
be  corroborated  by  witnesses  of  equal 
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rank  in  every  part  of  the  country,  if 
the  Irish  gentry  were  generally  as  ob- 
servant as  Colonel  Irwine.  The  dis- 
tinction drawn  by  this  valaable  wit- 
ness is  very  important;  descendants  of 
proprietors,  who  had  forfeited,  in  times 
of  quiet  and  order,  when  law  is  strong 
and  treason  is  discouraged,  will  suffer 
their  claims  to  sleep — but  in  times  of 
convulsion,  will  find  in  them  motives 
-for  daring  exertion — ^the  expectation 
of  success  will  arouse  them. 

'*  Oh,  give  but  a  hope — ^let  a  vista  bat 
gleam." 

We  have  observed  that  the  objec- 
tion which  Roman  Catholic  proprie- 
tors may  naturally  feel  to  a  repeal  of 
the  act  of  settlement,  admits  of  being 
removed  wherever  there  exist  the 
means  of  giving  them  compensation 
for  the  properties  of  which  they  become 
dispossessed.  The  parliament  which 
sat  in  Ireland  during  the  brief  reign 
of  James  IL  seems  to  have  adopted 
this  principle  of  compensation.  By 
one  law  the  act  of  settlement  was  re- 
pealed— by  another,  the  properties  of 
three  thousand  Protestants  were  con- 
fiscated. The  repeal  of  the  act  of 
settlement  would  have  possibly  da- 
maged friends— the  act  of  attainder 
inmcted  all  its  severity  on  enemies, 
and,  at  their  cost,  enabled  the  legisla- 
ture or  the  crown  to  indemnify  adhe- 
rents for  their  losses.  Dr.  Burgh, 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Ossory,  has 
enabled  us  to  anticipate  the  judgment 
which  his  church  wul  pronounce  on  a 
repetition  of  such  enactments  as  these, 
if  "a  parliament  in  College-green**  be 
indulged  with  an  opportunity  to  renew 
them.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  act  of  attainder — an 
act,  considering  all  the  circumstances, 
pre-eminently  iniquitous  and  cruel — 
that  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  chosen 
historiographer  of  the  Dommican  or- 
rler,  thus  wrote  of  the  parliament 
which  was  disgraced  by  it:— 

*'  There  were  passed  in  that  parlia- 
ment wholesome  decrees,  {salubria  de- 
cretOf)  thirty-five  in  number,  of  which 
nine,  especially  worthy  of  note,  are  as 
follows.^* 

After  the  enumeration  of  these  more 
remarkable  decrees,  which  include  the 
act  of  attainder  and  a  repeal  of  the  act 


of  settlement,  the   episcopal  censor 
proceeds — 


(< 


These,  and  the  twenty-six  ether  de- 
crees, which  will  be  too  long  to  insert, 
were  issued  in  that  assembly  of  the  ca- 
tion, concerning  which,  though  very  just 
in  themselves,  whilst  Protestants  mur- 
mured, the  orthodox  might  oppose  thejbi" 
lowing  words  of  the  first  booh  ^f  Maeem'- 
betSf  chapter  zv.  verses  33  ana  34,  vtf . 
*  Neither  have  we  taken  the  land  of  an- 
other, nor  do  we  seise  the  property  of 
another,  but  the  inheritance  of  our  fa- 
thers, which  was  uigustly  possessed  for 
a  time  by  our  enemies — but  we,  bavxho 

▲N  OPPORT UNITY,   CLAIM  THX  IKHBBX- 
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Here,  we  confidently  affirm,  tke 
strength  of  the  repeal  cauae  is  dis- 
closed. "  We  seek  an  opportaniCy  to 
claim  the  inheritance  of  our  fkthen." 
The  civil  war  of  which  Mr.  O^Coimetl 
speaks — the  war  of  titles — ^may  fottow 
in  the  trdn  of  repeal ;  massacre  aa4 
mutual  slaughter  may  thin  the  mnltfe- 
tudes,  maddened  by  success,  and  pre- 
pare  the  country  for  a  re-conqueet— 
but  at  this  moment  no  such  reaulta  are 
thought  of  by  the  masses  impatient 
of  the  English  yoke.  They  look  to 
their  own  aggrandizement-^ Co  ^*e 
country's  independence — ^to  the  iaon- 
dancy  of  their  religion,  and  to  the  de* 
livenng  the  ''inheritance  of  their  ilk- 
thers**  from  the  Saxon  intruder. 
These  are  the  influences  that  uve 
them  on — ^influences  that  have  me 
likeness  of  religion,  patriotism,  and 
pride  of  birth — influences  tiiat  htffte 
the  promise  of  wealth,  aase^  vra- 
geance — it  is  madness  to  think  that 
they  can  be  counteracted  by  any  aiidi 
devices  as  the  tacttque  of  par^  woid4 
suggest  —  concessions  extorted  from 
timidity,  or  hazarded  by  rashness^  will 
only  increase  their  authority,  and  af- 
ply  new  sdmulants  to  the  masses  they 
are  preparine  for  rebellion. 

After  havmg  made  these  observa- 
tions, it  is  needless  for  us  to  say  that 
the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peri,  as  com- 
pared with  that  whicli  members  or 
partisans  of  the  late  government  have 
recommended,  meets  our  full  approval. 
It  remains  only  that  we  consider  his 
Fabian  tactique  in  comparison  with 
that  which  ea^er  Conservatives  would 
advise ;  or  rather,  inasmuch  as  tke  ad- 
visers are  not  unanimous  or  very  deft- 
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nite  In  their  suggestions,  by  a  reference 
to  the  perils  and  difficulties  of  our 
troubled  times-— difficulties  which  chal- 
lenge, from  the  British  minister*  wis- 
dom and  decision  of  no  ordinary  stamp 
to  meet  them  with  success. 

And  here>  when  about  to  expose 
our  views  of  the  policy  of  the  two  go- 
Terning  parties — that  which  rules  the 
repealersy  that  which  guides  the  minis- 
ter— ^we  candidly  express  our  hope  that 
our  knowledge  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
views  is  more  defective  and  mistaken 
than  that  which  we  have  attained  of  his 
adversary's.  Ifwehave  divined  the  plans 
of  the  donservative  leader  truly,  they 
are  impracticable;  because  they  as- 
sume, as  essential  to  their  efficiency,  an 
tlement  which  has  no  sensible;  exis- 
tence in  Ireland — a  Roman  Catholic 
aristocracy.  There  is  no  such  thing. 
Let  us  not  be  thought  to  deny  the 
claims  of  many  a  Roman  Catholic  to 
birth  and  breeding,  and  the  sentiments 
and  accomplishments  which  bestow  on 
rank  and  fortune  their  most  attractive 
graces.  We  admit  these  claims  as 
nreely  as  they  can  be  largely  made — 
but  blood,  and  education,  and  fortune, 
are  not  sufficient  to  create  an  order. 
To  constitute  an  aristocracy  there 
must  be  influence,  and  we  have  no  he- 
sitation  to  affirm  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic gentry,  whatever  their  indivi- 
dual merits,  are  without  influence  in 
Ireland.  Since  the  first  dawn  of  en- 
terprue  among  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  influence  and  authority  of  their 
aristocracy  has  been  declining*  There 
are  elements  in  their  body,  out  of 
which  it  is  possible  to  shape  an  aristo- 
cracy, or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
just  to  say,  that  there  is  an  inert  organ 
of  aristocracy  which  a  verv  wise  go- 
vernment could  call  into  life,  but  no 
Sovernment  can  do  so,  which  is  not 
rst  persuaded  that  that  organ  has  not 
lifb  in  it  now. 

The  Roman  Catholic  body  in  Ire- 
land consists  of  two  orders  or  classes, 
a  priesthood  and  a  people — a  priest- 
hood and  a  people,  it  is  now  avowed, 
bent  upon  the  accomplishment  of  a 
purpose  which  threatens,  as  all  parties 
in  the  legislature  acknowledge,  utter 
ruin  to  the  British  empire.  The  mea- 
sures hitherto  adopted  or  devised  by 
the  Conservative  ministry,  in  relation 
to  this  estranged  or  disi^ected  body, 
were  measures  calculated  to  increase 
their  power  or  influence — the  general 
policy  of  the  government  was  shaped 


in  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  kindliness 
towards  them,  and  of  severity  or  re- 
pulsion towards  those  whom  thev  were 
taught  to  reckon  among  the  adversa- 
ries of  their  party.  Tnis  policy  was 
not  altogether  without  its  effect.  It 
afforded  some  gratification  to  indin- 
duals  in  the  Roman  Catholic  body  to 
see  objects  of  their  enmity  slighted,  if 
not  mortified  by  the  government,  and 
they  perhaps  were  influenced  to  ob- 
serve a  seeming  neutrality,  while  thev 
waited  a  fuller  development  of  the  mi- 
nister's purposes  and  plans.  The 
great  boay,  however,  was  altogether 
unmoved,  or  moved  only  by  a  feeling 
of  triumph  at  seeing  disunion  weaken- 
ing the  Conservative  party,  and,  in  one 
instance  at  least,  moved  by  a  feeling  of 
generous  sympathy,  and  by  a  sense  not 
the  less  just  or  powerful,  because  in- 
stinctive and  involuntarv,  of  unfitness 
in  a  policy  somewhat  colder  than  had 
been  looked  or  even  wished  for. 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 
is  obvious.  Concessions  of  political 
power,  however  extensive,  are  not 
likely  to  attach  to  the  state  any  but 
those  who  believe  that  they  have  an 
interest  in  the  public  tranquillity  and 
welfare.  A  prosperous  condition  in 
social  life  will  guarantee  the  safe  exer- 
cise of  political  privileges  ;  but  to 
augment  the  franchises  of  the  poor 
and  discontented  is  to  make  them  only 
the  more  efficient  instruments  for  dis- 
affection, and  to  render  it  more  phunly 
the  interest  of  the  disaffected  to  con- 
firm them  in  discontent.  Thus  it  has 
fared  with  the  experiments  of  conces- 
sion which  have  been  tried  of  late 
years.  The  transfer  of  political  power 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  body  in  Ireland 
has  aggrandized  the  partv  bent  upon 
repeal,  and  has  stripped  the  friends  of 
British  connection  in  that  body  of  all 
influence  and  authority.  The  consti- 
tuencies, so  far  as  they  may  be  con- 
sidered Roman  Catholic,  are  at  the 
orders  of  their  bishops  and  priests,  or 
perhaps  more  generally,  of  the  repeal 
executive ;  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry 
who  desire  to  represent  such  consti- 
tuencies must  speak  their  sentiments, 
or,  where  they  cannot  submit  to  such 
indignity,  must  be  silent.  Hence  it 
has  come  to  pass,  that  concession  has 
not  won  good  words  for  the  British 
legislature  or  government  from  any 

Portion  of  the   Roman   Catholics  of 
reland. 
We  were  not  surprised  that  in  the 
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outset  of  Lis  official  career^  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel's  policy  for  Ireland  should 
have  been  cautious  almost  to  timidity. 
We  remembered  the  circumstances  of 
his  failure  in  1835^  and  that  the  neces- 
sity of  his  abdication  was  caused  by 
the  majority  against  him  in  Ireland. 
We  knew  how  industriously  it  was 
spread  abroad  at  the  period  of  his  re- 
signatiouy  that  but  for  a  display  of 
ultra  Protestantism  in  Ireland^  many 
who  were  driven  to  embrace  the  Mel- 
bourne party  would  have  sided  with 
the  Conservatives^  and  by  their  votes 
and  influence  determined  many  Irish 
elections ;  and  although  we  saw  little 
reason  to  place  confidence  in  such  re- 
portSf  we  knew  that  they  were  to  some 
extent  believed,  and  were  not  there- 
fore surprised  to  see  them*  in  the  prin- 
ciple and  practice  of  Lord  de  Grey*s 
government,  acted  on.  Circumstances, 
no  doubt,  were  materially  altered  since 
the  year  1833 :  Mr.  O'Connell  could 
not  now  impose  a  ministry  on  a  divided 
empire ;  but  a  good  government  might 
still  be  embarrassed  and  rendered  un- 
popular by  disorder  in  Ireland.    Even 
insurrection,  desperate  as  such  an  at- 
tempt must  seem,  might  be  hazarded. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  took  his  measures  so 
warily,  that  disaffection  was  left  with- 
out a  single  pretext  of  which  bad  men 
could  avail  themselves  to  C9ver  a  trea- 
sonable enterprise. 

So  far  well.  The  new  ministry  was 
to  be  judged  of  by  its  official  appoint- 
ments* Roman  Uatholics  in  Ireland 
could  not  rise  in  rebellion  against  acts 
of  which  their  Whig  or  Radical  allies 
in  parliament  expressed  warm  appro- 
bation. There  was  accordingly  a 
season  of  tranquillity.  Nor  was  the 
tranquillity  merely  absence  of  external 
disorder.  Not  only  had  '^praedial 
offences*'  been  discontinued,  but  even 
religious  controversy  became  hushed. 
The  principles,  practices,  and  designs 
of  Romanism,  viewed  in  its  political 
character,  had  been  plainly  exposed; 
the  country  had  been,  through  God's 
mercy,  delivered  from  the  sway  of 
men  who  had  made  themselves  the 
allies  or  the  servants  of  that  formida- 
ble power ;  all  who  desired  only  the 
public  good  acknowledged  the  desira- 
bleness of  repose  from  the  stimulants 
of  controversies  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  and  thus  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  coincided  with  the  views  and 
wishes  of  parties  who  might  otherwise 
have  counteracted'or  crossed  it. 


If  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  pos- 
sessed the  influence  which  might  ren- 
der them  efficient  as  an  order,  the  re- 
pose wliich   Sir   Robert   Peel    made 
considerable  sacrifices  to  secure  would 
have  been  attained.     Their  interests 
are  the  same  with  those  of  the  coun- 
try, and  they  know  that  rest  from  agi- 
tation and  prosperity  are  connected  in 
the  relation  of  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent. But  while  the  country  demands 
repose  as  the  first  of  earthly  blessings, 
the  party  of  most  influence  and  autho- 
rity among  our  people  has  an  interest 
in  agitation,  and  a  grounded  conviction 
that  it  could  not  maintain  its  sovereign 
ascendancy  through  a  long  continued 
period  of  national  repose.     The  Ro- 
man  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland 
exercise  their  authority  amid  many 
and  peculiar  perils.     The  influence  of 
the   Catholic   church,    its    scriptural 
character,  its  pure  worship,  its  faith- 
ful teaching,  notwithstanaing  all  the 
opposition  of  Romanism,  is  felt  and 
dreaded:   the  lives  of   the   Catholic 
clergy  recommend  a  religion  which 
seems  amiable  in  their  good  works ; 
while  the  growing  intelligence  of  the 
Roman   Catholic    people,    and    their 
improving  acquaintance  with  the  won- 
ders of  nature  and  art,  are  daily  in- 
creasing the  numbers  over  whom  su- 
perstition is  losing  its  power.     Add 
to  all  this  the   altered  relations  in 
which  Catholic  and  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  are  now  presented  to  them — 
the  former,  in  matters  of  pecuniary 
concern,  only  known  by  their  boun- 
ties ;  the  latter  imposing  very  heavy 
burdens  upon  them  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  system  which  has  lost  much 
of  its  power  over  their  affections.     It 
is  to  be  remembered  too,  that  the 
efforts  to  impart  scriptural  instruc- 
tion to  them,  through  the  medium  of 
their  native  language  as  well  as  of  the 
Scripture,  have  never    been  discon- 
tinued.     The  missionary  zeal  which 
the  trials  and  afflictions  of  ten  years 
of  persecution  had  not  quenched,  may 
well  have  caused  anxiety,  and  even 
alarm,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood. 

Events  of  a  startling  nature  soon 
came  to  quicken  their  natural  appre- 
hensions. On  one  side  they  saw  rising 
up  in  many  a  mind  disbelief  in  their 
creed ;  on  another,  resistance  to  their 
pecuniary  exactions;  and  they  were 
not  slow  to  discern  that  the  opposition 
to  their  system,  or   their  dominion 
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rather,  woft  likely  to  increase  and  be- 
come too  powerful  for  them,  unless 
means  could  be  devised  for  satisfying 
the  minds  of  their  once  patient  vota- 
ries, or  diverting  them  by  some  ex- 
citement less  perilous  than  the  com- 
paring creeds  with  Scripture,  or  dis- 
cussing onestions  of  ecclesiastical 
finance.  The  liberality  of  British  le- 
gislation had  left  but  one  available 
topic  by  which  this  diversion  could 
be  effected;  but  it  was  the  topic  of 
most  power — «  Repeal." 

Repeal  of  the  legislative  union 
holds  out  such  promises  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  that  nothing  was 
wanting  to  render  it  the  most  stimu- 
lating of  all  topics,  except  a  hope  that 
the  efforts  to  effect  it  might  be  suc- 
oessftil.  Such  hopelessness,  however, 
rested  upon  the  thought  of  it,  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  all  parties,  the  conceit 
of  the  schoolmen  of  old,  the  **  chimsra 
bombinans  in  vacuo,**  was  long  re- 
garded as  the  fitting  type  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  "repeal  agiUtion.** 
To  imagine  it  successflil  was  to  ima- 
gine the  power  of  Great  Britain  ut- 
terly overthrown — a  consummation 
which  it  was  thought  impossible  for 
the  hearts  of  the  loyal  or  even  the  dis- 
affected to  conceive.  Ridicule,  there- 
fore, and  the  imputation  of  dishonest 
and  sordid  purposes  to  the  leaders  of 
the  repeal  party  were  commonly  the 
arguments  employed  against  their  pro- 
ject. A  great  change,  however,  has 
taken  place.  The  legislature  and  go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain  strongly 
declaring  against  the  schemes  of  the 
repealers,  have  abstained  from  employ- 
ing against  them  measures  of  coercion. 
The  abstinence  has  been  interpreted, 
most  probably  misinterpreted,  as  a 
symptom  of  embarrassment  or  fear ; 
hope  has  been  let  in  upon  the  enter- 
prises of  the  repealers ;  the  scanty  rill 
of  agitation  has  swelled  into  a  flood. 
*'  The  twig  at  which  thou  layest  down 
to  rest  has  become,  while  thou  hast 
slept,  a  tree."  The  repeal  treasury  has 
begun  to  count  by  thousands,  and  its 
hosts(but  this  is  indeed  less  surprising) 
by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

It  does  not  of  necessity  follow  that 
the  policy  of  ministers,  although  its 
immediate  results  have  been  thus 
threatening,  may  not  ultimately  prove 
successful.  To  indulge  the  agitators 
with  liberty  large  enough  for  the 
employment  of  all  the  agencies  on 
"which  they  profess  to  rely,  and  to 


teach  them  by  bitter  experience  that 
all  must  be  ineffectual,  seems  to  be 
the  lesson  which  ministers  design  for 
Mr.  0*Connell  or  his  followers.  The 
lesson  may  possibly  prove  instructive. 
If  men  are  taught  to  associate  the 
project  of  repeal  with  weariness,  «nd 
want,  and  disappointment — with  idle 
promises,  which  of  themselves  fall  to 
decay — they  may  be  more  thoroughly 
dispossessea  of  the  bad  spirit,  the  passion 
for  change,  than  they  could  be  by  pro- 
cesses more  violent  and  compendious. 
If  public  meetings  or  processions  to 
show  the  strength  of  repealers  are 
prohibited  by  law,  the  prime  agitators 
are  furnished  with  a  new  topic  for  agi- 
tation, in  the  oppressive  statutes  which 
have  abridged  weir  constitutional  pri- 
vileges in  order  to  defeat  thdr  pros- 
pering exertions.  If  the  law  refuse 
to  interfere,  and  repeal  demonstrations 
and  repeal  exactions  tire  out  the  pe- 
ttence  of  a  long  misguided  people,  the 
leaders  are  convicted  of  being  false 
prophets,  their  scheme  is  proved  im- 
practicable, by  having  failed  when 
tried  under  all  imagtnM)le  advantages, 
the  British  constitution  has  had  a 
new  testimony  to  its  excellence  in  the 
escaped  perils  through  which  it  has  in- 
dulged multitudes  of  disaffected  men 
to  labour  for  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire,  and  the  constitutiomd 
minister.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  justly  ob- 
tains the  highest  prize  that  can  be 
won  by  fortitude  and  sagacity — a  con- 
stnnmation,  in  all  its  parts,  "  devoutly 
to  be  wished  for." 

But  may  it  rationally  he  hoped  for  f 

**  That  is  the  question.'* 

The  repealers  express  a  confident 
assurance  of  success:  if  they  are 
sincere,  disaffection  has  never  been 
excited  bv  prospects  more  brilliant 
and  stimulating  than  theirs.  For  the 
mass  of  the  people  there  is  a  promise 
of  ease  and  abundance ;  for  those  who 
cherish  traditions  of  ancestral  rank 
and  possessions,  days  of  triumph  and 
splendour;  for  the  priesthood,  gor- 
geous visions  of  unbounded  we2th, 
undivided  empire,  accomplishment  of 
the  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  ambition, 
satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  ecclest- 
astical  hatred,  England  abased*  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  at  their 
command,  the  estates  of  Protestants 
at  their  disposal,  the  persons  of  Pro- 
testants at  their  mercy — so  dazzling 
are  the  prizes  for  the  armies  of  repeal 
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when  their  travail  has  been  success- 
fully ended!  Such  prizes  may  in- 
fluence aspirants  to  suffer  long;  and 
when  they  are  told  that  success  is  to 
be  won  through  the  privations  and 
endurances  of  a  protracted  struggle, 
in  which  the  agencies  of  peace — ^toils, 
and  submissions,  and  self-denial — shall 
be  made  of  more  worth  than  military 
virtues  and  pitched  battles,  they  may 
be  influenced  to  give  proofs  of  a  pa- 
tience which  shall  disappoint  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  most  astute  statesmen 
who  judge  of  the  times  in  which  they 
live  without  the  benefit  of  an  apt  pre- 
cedent in  any  written  history.  One 
thing  is  certain :  in  that  career  of 
peaceful  hardihood  through  which  the 
repealers  are  instructed  that  they  must 
march  onward  to  success,  they  will  be 
soothed  and  encouraged  by  the  voices 
and  caresses  of  daughters,  mothers, 
wives:  domestic  affection  will  unite 
with  public  opinion,  and  with  confi- 
dence in  their  leaders  to  preserve 
them  within  paths  which  they  will  be 
taught  to  think  not  the  less  honourable 
for  being  safe. 

If  the  repeal  multitudes  can  be  in- 
fluenced to  abide  in  these  paths,  and, 
amidst  their  labours,  and  privations, 
and  hopes  deferred,  not  to  lose  con- 
fidence m  their  cause  or  their  leaders, 
the  policy  of  government,  so  far  from 
thwarting,  will  promote,  the  purposes 
of  the  disaffected.  The  government 
appear  desirous  to  prevent  a  civil  war ; 
for  the  present  Mr.  0*Conneirs  desire 
is  similar :  he  has  exerted  himself  much 
to  prevent  his  followers  from  pro- 
voking their  ruin  by  breaking  out 
into  insurrection — the  policy  which 
has  garrisoned  Ireland  with  a  strong 
military  force,  supplies  to  him  his 
strongest  arguments:  while  the  law 
permits  his  threatening  demonstra- 
tions, and  the  army  compels  his  mul- 
titudes to  keep  the  peace,  his  labours 
are  lightened — his  office  as  peace-pre- 
server  is  almost  a  sinecure ;  and  he 
need  concern  himself  only  in  keeping 
alive  the  hopes  of  the  repealers,  and 
in  administering  the  rent. 

Thus  far,  it  would  seem,  the  policy 
of  the  repealers  has  been  successful. 
They  proposed  to  advance  the  inte- 
rests'of  their  cause  by  demonstrations 
in  the  open  air,  at  which  vast  multi- 
tudes of  men  should  assist  (without 


committing  a  breach  of  the  peace)  in 
every  part  of  Ireland.  They  are  left 
free  to  hold  these  meetings,  and  are 
assisted  in  keeping  the  peace  at  them 
by  the  presence  of  military  corps  of 
observation .  The  prohibition  of  which 
Protestants  complain  enhances  the  in- 
dulgence continued  to  the  repealers. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  case  of  the 
commemorations  dear  to  Protestants 
was  the  same  with  that  of  the  repeal 
meetings  and  processions ;  but  there 
is  one  point  in  which  the  two  cases 
meet,  and  this  the  point  of  view  in 
which  law  ought  to  regard  them, — 
the^  are  alike  unsuited  to  a  state  of 
society  like  that  of  Ireland.  The  laws 
which  denied  to  Protestants  a  con- 
stitutional right,*  because  the  exercise 
of  it  was  inexpedient,  should  have  fol- 
lowed out  the  precedent  into  its  legi- 
timate and  necessary  consequences, 
and  rendered  the  prohibition  of  public 
processions  general,  or  at  least  have 
m vested  the  chief  governor  of  the 
country  with  a  discretionary  power 
over  all  assembliupes  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  evil.  No  such  power  hav- 
ing been  exercised  or  given,  the  re- 
pealers had  the  more  triumph  in  their 
parades  of  force,  and  very  great 
numbers  of  loyal  men  felt  themselves 
subjected  to  a  two-fold  mortification. 
We  do  not  forget  that  government 
has  expressed  its  displeasure  against 
justices  of  the  peace  and  public  stipen- 
diaries who  have  openly  lent  their  aid 
to  the  movement  in  favour  of  repeal ; 
nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  it  was 
wise  to  remove  magistrates  and  officers 
upon  whose  discretion,  firmness,  and 
principle,  reliance  could  not  be  safely 
placed.  In  the  hour  of  trial,  the 
repeal  cause  may  suffer  from  a  want 
of  the  clandestine  protection  and  sup- 
port which  friends  retained  in  autho- 
rity might,  if  they  pleased,  afford  it ; 
but  for  the  present,  so  long  as  the 
laws  are  obeyed,  it  is  possible  that 
the  severity  of  government  may  give 
increased  confidence  to  multitudes  who 
will  be  taught — it  matters  not  how 
untruly — to  discern  in  it  an  evidence 
of  fear — fear  manifested  in  permitting 
repealers  to  assemble  without  impedi- 
ment, and  in  punishing  any  servants 
of  the  crown  who  may  attend  their 
deprecated  although  leg^  meetings. 
The  air  of  consequence  thus  given 


*  It  would  appear  f^om  the  very  welcome  declarations  of  her  migesty's  ministers 
that  this  anomaly  Ls  likely  to  be  rectified. 
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to  the  repeal  demonstrationsy  and  the 
pride  of  being  at  once  indulged  and 
fearedy  will  not  constitate  the  only  or 
the  chief  requitals  which  may  serve  to 
keep  the  ''associates  and  volunteers*' 
in  good  heart  and  spirits,  while  they 
toil  forward  to  the  great  end  of  their 
exertions. 

A  more  substantial  mark  of  favour 
is  promised  them.  Honour  they  have 
had  from  the  government*  pecuniary 
recompense  is  to  come  from  the  church. 
Covetousness  is  idolatry — money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil.  It  is,  acoordinglyt 
well  arranged,  that  when  Roman  Ca^ 
tholic  repealers  are  to  be  remunerated 
for  their  outlays  of.  money  and  time, 
it  shall  be  at  the  orders  of  casuists 
who  can  judge  of  riffht  and  wrong; 
and  who,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  will 
answer  for  their  souls,  namely,  their 
bishops,  that  they  are  to  "  help  them- 
selves*' out  of  their  neighbours'  pos> 
sessions.  The  expenses  of  the  repeal 
movement  are  to  be  defrayed,  like 
those  of  Napoleon's  wars,  by  the 
enemy>-*by  the  parties  whom,  as  their 
final  ruin  is  decided  on,  it  is  of  little 
consequence  to  impoverish  en  atten» 
dant*  Passive  resistance  to  rents  is 
to  commence  at  the  command,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  by  permission 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  This 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Higgins  has  not 
scrupled  to  announce.  We  give  the 
"Pastoral,"  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Dublin  Statesman  of  July  21  :-«- 

'*  Did  the  English  nation  know  (asks 
the  titular  bishop)  that  when  theCatholic 
bishops  of  Ireland  joined  for  repeal,  in- 
stead of  the  aristocracy  asking  wnat  they 
wonld  do  with  the  people,  the  people 
were  asking  what  they  would  do  with 
the  aristocracy  ?  Instead  of  encouraging 
that  notion,  the  Catholic  bishops  of  ire- 
land  turned  the  feelingt  of  the  people  into 
a  peaceful  agitation  for  repeal;  and  if 
that  repeal  is  long  withheld,  /  am  not 
the  man  to  prevent  an  agitation  against 
rents,  which,  once  begun^  will  soon  shake 
the  empire  to  its  centre,  .  .  .  Gentle- 
men, the  die  is  cast ;  we  are  pledged  to 
go  forward  with  our  peaceful  move- 
ments. I  perceive  that  you  are  all 
pledge<l  to  the  same  determination 
(cheers).  I  conclude,  therefore,  with 
a  hope  that  the  stupidit;,  the  cupiditv, 
and  the  perverseness  of  England,  will 
not  drive  the  Irish  people  to  the  agita- 
tion to  which  I  have  adverted,  and  that 
a  speedy  repeal  of  the  union  will  give 
security  at  home  and  prosperity  to  our 
native  land.  (His  lordship  ro<)umed  his 
seat  amid  great  applause.'  ) 


This  is  an  important  annoonoement. 
Roman  Catholic  bbhops  are  the  prime 
movers  of  the  agitation  for  repeals- 
passive  resistance  to  rents  is  to  com- 
mence at  the  favourable  moment  when 
they  shall  give  permission.  Under  the 
auspioes  of  such  financiers,  the  repeal 
movement  need  not  be  discontinned 
for  lack  of  means :  it  will  be  charge- 
able only  on  the  enemv.  When  it 
becomes  the  acknowledged  duty  of 
patriotism  and  religion  to  withhold 
rents,  and  retain  lands  and  tenements 
as  properties  in  fee,  the  rich  and  pious 
patriots  will  see  little  reason  to  forsake 
a  cause  which  imposes  on  them  so 
amiable  obligations. 

But  it  may  be  sud  that  we  have 
devoted  too  much  space  to  this  portion 
of  our  subject.  Repeal  demonstrft* 
tions,  it  is  said  by  some,  are  incon- 
venient, but  they  cannot  accomplish 
the  ruinous  measure  for  which  they 
are  apparently  designed.  A  repeal  of 
the  union,  it  is  said,  must  be  won  in 
parliament  or  the  field — ^it  would  be 
madness  to  suppose  that  rebellion* 
having  such  an  object,  could  be  suc- 
cessful— to  think  that  the  British  legia- 
lature  would  assent  to  a  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire  b  equally  chimerical 
and  absurd !  1  We  will  not  enter  upon 
a  calculation  of  the  chances  of  war, — 
but  we  boldly  affirm,  and  after  the 
deliberation  which  justifies  us  in  being 
bold,  that  reliance  on  parliament  for 
a  maintenance  of  the  union  may  be 
excessive  or  misplaced:  at  least  it  ia 
not  difficult  or  extravagant  to  imagine 
curcumstances  in  which  it  would  be 
very  precarious. 

Such  circumstances  have  been  ima- 
gined. In  the  course  of  one  of  the 
recent  debates  on  Irish  affMrs*  a  ques- 
tion was  put  <o  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
whether  he  would  insist  on  maintain- 
ing the  legislative  union  if  all  the 
representatives  from  Ireland  were  ad- 
vocates of  repeal.  We  dislike  such 
questions,  and  think  it  unreasonable 
that  a  minister  should  be  required  to 
answer  them.  When  a  most  impro- 
bable hypothesis  has  been  realised, 
the  attendant  circumstances  will  serve 
to  show  how  the  emergency  should  be 
provided  for.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances we  should  consider  such  a  state 
of  things  as  the  Irish  member  supposed^ 
likely  to  realise  not  only  all  that  its 
friends  expect,  but  all,  the  worst,  that 
its  opponents  apprehend  or  dread,  from 
a  repeal  of  the  union.     A   hundred 
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and  ^y^  Irish  members  embodied  into 
a  party  having  one  fixed  object  to 
which  all  their  energies  woald  be 
directed — such  a  party  in  a  reformed 
parliament— how  could  it  be  resisted? 
with  a  party  numerically  no  stronger. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  face  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  governments  ever 
known  in  England,  resisted  the  pro- 
gress of  revolution  for  more  than  ten 
years,  and  finally  prevailed  against  it. 
With  a  party  much  smaller  in  number 
•—with,  indeed,  an  Irish  party  of 
seventy,  an  Irish  minority  of  thirty- 
five— Mr*  O'Connell,  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  British  peers,  commons, 
and  people,  kept  the  Melbourne  minis- 
try su  years  in  office.  What  might 
not  be  done  bv  a  party  of  one  hundred 
and  five?  There  was  a  time  when 
the  publk:  virtue  of  England  would 
have  caused  all  meaner  jealousies  to 
disappear  before  the  suspicions  that 
would  be  excited  by  the  presence  of 
such  a  party,  and  would  have  united 
British  representatives  of  all  shades 
of  opinions  in  a  common  cause  against 
the  common  enemy.  <<*Tis  not  so 
now.**  We  firmly  belie? e  that  some  of 
the  wisest  and  best  men  in  the  British 
dominions,  seeing  what  a  support  and 
rallying  place  was  afibrded  to  the 
del^^tes  of  dissent,  revolution,  and 
republicanism,  in  so  powerful  an  anti« 
Anglican  faction,  would  become  as 
earnest  in  their  endeavours  to  e£fect 
a  separation  between  the  legislatures 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  are 
at  this  day  the  most  intemperate  of 
the  repealers. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  can  remember 
the  speeches  at  the  Corn  Exchange  in 
the  winter  of  1834^.35,  need  not  be 
reminded  how  clearly  and  openly  the 
tactique  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
was  described  by  its  leaders.  The 
power  of  the  Conservatives  had  grown 
strong.  They  would  have  a  con- 
siderable superiority  at  the  electiona 
in  England — would  have  a  majority 
even  on  the  whole  throughout  Great 
Britain— -but  not,  if  the  Irish  whigs, 
radicals,  and  Roman  CathoUca  were 
energetic,  so  great  as  not  to  be  over* 
borne  by  a  migority  opposed  to  them 
from  Ireland.  These  predictions  were 
verified,  although  the  majority  sent 
from  Ireland  amounted  to  no  more  than 
thirty-five.  What  might  not  be 
achieved  should  the  majority  exceed 
one  hundrtd  ? 

Therr,  ctTtoinly,  seems  little  reason 


to  anprehend  that  the  repeal  party 
should  grow  to  such  a  strength  as 
this ;  but  if  the  tactique  of  passive 
resistance  to  rents  be  remorselessly 
and  extensively  carried  into  energetic 
action,  it  is  difficult  to  anticipate  the 
results  which  may  be  obtained  from 
it.     We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
agencies    by   which   Protestants    are 
allured  to  engage  in  the  movement 
for  repeal — ^tbe  insidious  assurances 
that  the  condition  of  those  who  in- 
habit rural  districts  would  be  much 
improved,  and  that  the  artisans  and 
shop-keepers  in  towns  would  share  iu 
the  prosperity  of  tbeur  friends  in  the 
country.      This    propagandism   con- 
tinues, unremittingly  and  adroitly,  its 
exertions.     Its  arguments  are  plau- 
sible and  persuasive — are    addressed 
to  numbers  whose  condition  enhances 
the  interest  of  any  thing  that  promises 
relief  from  pecuniary  distress,  and  ful 
to  produce  their  full  effect  only  because 
Protestants  of  the  poorer  classes  have 
not  yet  learned  to  place  implicit  trust 
in  the  promises  of  Roman  Catholics. 
If  the  discipline  they  are  tmdergoing, 
in  what  they  suffer  and  what  they  see 
and  hear,  have  the  effect  of  removing 
their  distrust,  the  repeal  party  in  the 
house  of  commons  may  become  too 
strong  to  be  manageable  or   to  be 
endured.      ''The  worst  separation," 
said  a  man  of  the  world,  speaking  of 
domestic  life,  "may  be  when  neces- 
sity compels  the  parties  to  have  the 
same  roof  over  their  heads."    British 
statesmen  may  learn  that  this  remark 
is  politically  true,  and  may  find  that 
the  union  is  not  less  effectually  dis- 
solved, and  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire  not  less  real,  should  repeal  seat 
eighty  or  ninety  Irbh  members  on 
the  benches  at  St.  Stephen's,  than  if 
they  were  permitted  to  hold  theur  par- 
liamentarv  meetings  in  College-green. 
It  would  be  bootless  to  examine  the 
chances  of  success  for  repeal  if  it  were 
to  tempt  the  hazards  of  war.     Rebel- 
lion would  now  but  provoke  overthrow. 
Indeed,  unless   Protestants  take  the 
field  under  its  banners,  repeal  does 
not  seem  attainable  by  open  insurrec- 
tion.    This  is  a  truth  neither  unknown 
or  doubted.  The  assid  nous  endeavours 
to  corrupt  Protestants  are  proof  that 
its  importance  is  not  underrated  by  at 
least   one    of  the  parties    at  issue. 
Friends   of   British  connection    also 
show  themselves  sensible  of  its  value* 
May  their  exertions  prosper. 
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We  have  been  miniUe  in  our  details 
and  proofs ;  but  not  more  soy  we  trust, 
than  the  interests  of  so  grave  a  subject 
demanded.     Our  desire  and  hope  was 
to  make  it  clear  that  her  majesty's 
ministers  were  wise  in  refusing  their 
assent  to  any  of  the  rash  schemes  of 
conciliation,  which  they  were  expected 
to  favour.     Men  of  high  reputation, 
accredited  bv  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  ecclesiastical  and  lay,  under- 
took, on  behalf  of  their  vast  cliente- 
lage,  that  the  concessions  granted  in 
the  year  1829  would  satisfy  all  their 
wants  and  desires,  and  that  so  com- 
pletely, that  no  disability  or  gprievance 
would  remain  on  which  it  would  be 
possible  for    the    ablest    agitator  to 
create  any  public  excttement.  To  these 
declarations  on  their  behalf,  the  clients 
professed  themselves  ready  to  swear 
their  assent — these  declarations,  when 
thiiir   claims  were  ipranted,  they  did 
affirm  with  an   oath.      When   Lord 
IMunket,  and   Lord    Grenville,    Mr. 
Canning,  and  Mr.   Grattan  (author- 
ized plenipotentiaries  they  might  be 
termed)  made  promises  which,  although 
their  clients  swore  to  keep  them,  have 
not  protected  Ireland  against  the  move- 
ment for  repeal,  how  could  Mr.  Ward 
expect  that  such  promises  as  his,  dis- 
avowed as  they  are,  contemptuously 
disavowed  by  the  body  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  can  have  the  effect  of  per* 
buading  the  legislature  or  the  govern- 
ment?*    No.     The  Roman  Catholic 
repealers  in  Ireland  look  forward  to  a 
magnificent  termination  of  the  struggle 
in  which  they  are  engaged.     Success 
will  establish  a  hierocracy  more  power- 
fiil  and  wealthier,  although  within  a 
narrower  compass,  than  that  of  Rome 
herself  in  her  most  gorgeous    days ; 
success  will  bestow  comparative  afflu- 
ence on  the  general  mass  of  the  people. 
To  break  down  the  church  establish- 


ment is  to  remove  an  obsticle  in  the 
repealers'  way ;  to  pay  the  priests  is  to 
subsidise  them  against  England— it  is 
not  to  conciliate  their  favour,  or  to 
purchase  an  abandonment  of  their 
projects. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  wisely  refused  to 
countenance  these  crude  expedients, 
which  assume  that  the  true  device  for 
turning  a  man  back  from  his  ambi- 
tions is  to  help  him  to  the  attainment 
of  them.   Does  he  show  equal  wisdom 
in  discontenting  the  friends  of  British 
connection  who  call  for  effectual  pro- 
tection against   schemes   and   move- 
ments which  can  scarcely  be  thought 
of  without  alarm  ?     It  is  not  just  to 
leave  loyal  and  obedient  citizens  ex- 
posed to  dangers,  or  even  tried  by 
terrors  which  the  disaffected  prepare 
for  them  and  from  which   the  state 
could  exempt  them.   Fear  is  affliction ; 
to  live  amidst  influences  which  natu- 
rally cause  fear  is  to  live  in  a  state  of 
sore  trial ;  and  to  live  thus,  because 
the  stateindulges  parties,  whose  avowed 
purposes  are  not  less  pernicious  than 
treason,   with  a  privilege  which  she 
has  withdrawn  from  subjects  of  the 
most    determined   loyalty    and  good 
faith,   tests   painfully    the  temper  of 
true  men's  allegiance.     To  be  a  hus- 
band and  a  father,  to  be  a  wife  or  a 
daughter,  in  districts  where  the  masses 
frequently  meet  to  promote  the  cause 
of  repeal,  to  feel  that  this  assembling 
together  is  permitted,  and  that  no  in- 
terruption will  be  given  to  their  pro- 
ceedings, until  perhaps  they  are  to  be 
arrested  in  a  career  of  slaughter,  is 
not  to  live  under  the  effectual  protec- 
tion of  British  law.     And  it  is  a  very 
painful  and    alarming   consideration, 
that,  if  the  friends  of  British  connec- 
tion, where  they  are  few  in  number 
and  their  adversaries  many,  experience 
any  cessation  of  alarm,  it  is  caused 


*  "  An  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Irish  Liberal  Members** 
ha<$  appeared  in  the  public  prints.  After  having  stated  the  erievances  of  Irdiand 
and  made  nine  demands^  one  of  which  ia  the  same  with  that  which  was  made  hff  M^ 
Ward  in  his  late  motion^  th(*8e  gentlemen  conclude  in  this  fashion : — 

^*  Should  this  remonstrance  be  successful,  we  cannot  indeed  promise  the  immediate 
restoration  of  those  feelings  of  attachment  which  a  few  years  since  had  began  to 
expel  from  the  national  breast  sentiments  engendered  by  centuries  of  oppression. 
We  can  only  express  our  conviction  that  those  who  confide  in  the  influence  of  justice 
will  not  have  misplaced  their  trast/*  &c.  &c.  The  party  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  honestly  declare  that  nothing  less  than  repeal  of  the  union 
will  content  them  and  the  millions  of  whom  they  constitute  the  organ.  The 
*'  liberal  members"  advise  the  government  to  try  concessions  less  ample,  but  do  not 
promise  (and  say  they  do  notj  that  the  measures  they  recommend  will  prove  satis-^ 
factory.     The  conclusion  is  oovious. 
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them  by  the  thought  that  the  di»- 
cipline  of  the  repealers  is  so  admira- 
ble,  the  authority  of  the  commanders 
so  absolute^  and  the  obedience  of  the 
associates  so  submissive^  that  until  all 
things  are  ready  for  a  successful  move- 
ment, they  will  not  imbrue  their  hands 
in  blood.  To  be  relieved  from  the 
sharp  importunity  of  present  fear  only 
by  considerations  arismg  out  of  a  be- 
tief  in  the  excellence  of  the  discipline 
in  which  the  armies  of  repeal  are 
trained,  and  in  the  strength  of  their 
military  patience,  is  to  purchase  the 
ronussion  on  hard  terms,  terms  very 
distressing  to  the  individual,  and  whicn 
may  prove  very  prejudicial  to  the 
nation. 

We  wish  the  reader  could  "realize" 
the  condition  of  a  Protestant  in  any 
of  those  Irish  districts  where  the  re- 
peal cause  is  most  flourbhing.  On  all 
sides  round  him  he  witnesses  the 
most  unsuspicious  assurances  that  ''the 
people**  expect  success.  Even  in  the 
unaffected  good  humour  of  some  he 
discerns  the  jpresence  of  a  lively  hope, 
no  less  than  m  the  insolent  and  menac- 
ing demeanour  of  ''  the  baser  sort.** 
Such  newspaper  intelligence  as  he  re- 
ceives is  of  the  kind  which  increases 
his  uneasiness  —  the  conversation, 
wherever  he  turns,  has  but  one  subject 
and  one  drift,  repeal  and  its  likelihood 
of  success.  When  good  natured  ac- 
quaintances, who  take  a  part  in  the 
movement,  encourage  him  not  to  be 
cast  down  through  fear  of  any  sudden 
tumult,  such  as  vast  assemblages  and 
most  vehement  speeches  might  seem 
to  threaten,  they  confirm  their  assur- 
ances of  present  safety  by  descriptions 
of  the  plans,  the  power,  and  the  con- 
fident expectations  of  their  party ;  and 
as  the  peaceful  termination  of  meeting 
after  meeting  proves  their  predictions 
true  and  disposes  to  further  credence, 
they  become  bold  enough  to  show  how 
security,  ample  and  real,  may  be 
won,  after  the  ffreat  success  has  been 
attained  as  well  as  during  the  struggle 
for  it,  by  espousing  now,  either  secretly 
or  openly,  the  cause  of  the  stronger, 
or  at  least  the  more  determined,  party. 
We  can  assure  the  reader  that  his 
imagination  must  he  very  prolific  if  it 
can  present  to  hira  the  variety  of  in- 
sidious artifices  by  which,  according 
to  their  circumstances  aud  character, 
the  loyalty  of  Protestants  in  Ireland 
is  thus  tempted. 

It  seems  now  settled  that  in  this 


alarming  condition  Ireland  moat  re- 
main for  some  time  longer.  We 
earnestly  entreat  Protestants  to  en- 
dure steadfastly  their  severe  trials,  and 
to  look  for  protection  in  union  among 
themselves  and  in  those  habits  which 
will  ensure  them  the  fraternal  sympa- 
thies of  the  British  people.  We  further 
1  .itreat  them  to  be  careful  for  their 
reputation  as  well  as  for  the  defence 
of  their  properties  and  persons  ;  and 
while  they  are  forming  confederations 
by  which  their  physicalstrength  is  ren- 
dered most  available,  we  trust  that 
they  will  not  neglect  the  important 
duty  of  making  manifest  the  justice  of 
their  cause.  Atthis  moment,  repealers 
have  no  pretext  or  excuse  for  their 
disaffection  in  the  intemperance  of  any 
class  of  Protestants.  It  is  important 
that  this  characteristic  of  the  repeal 
movement  be  preserved.  Pretexts  are 
invented  against  the  landed  aristocracy, 
as  if  through  their  unfairness  or  un- 
charitableness  the  people  are  suffering 
and  discontented.  Where  these  pro- 
texts  are  untrue,  their  falsehood  should 
be  effectually  shown — where  there  is 
a  foundation  for  them,  the  grievance 
out  of  which  they  arise  should  be 
redressed.  We  earnestly  recommend 
to  the  gentry  favourable  to  British 
connection,  when  they  meet  together, 
that  they  &^ve  diligent  heed  to  all  that 
concerns  the  relation  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  a  relation  of  the  deepest 
interest,  whether  it  be  considered  in 
its  influence  on  society  in  Ireland,  or 
for  the  consequence  ascribed  to  it 
wherever  there  is  a  public  opinion 
throughout  Europe.  We  do  not  think 
a  Protestant  confederation  will  produce 
permanent  good  if  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  tenantry  be  overlooked.  Repeal- 
ers offer,  among  their  bribes,  the 
stimulating  promise  of  low  rent  and 
fixity  of  tenure.  What  will  the  Pro- 
testant aristocracy  offer?  How  will 
they  disconcert  the  insidious  device  of 
their  opponents  ?  Will  they  content 
themselves  with  affirming  that  the  re- 
peal party  is  not  to  be  believed  or 
trusted  ?  If  they  do,  they  leave  half 
their  work  undone — the  half  they  have 
chosen  is  not  the  best,  although  it  may 
seem  the  most  pressing — and,  left  im- 
perfect because  alone,  will  soon  lose 
its  influence.  We  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  discharge  fully  the  duties  which 
in  a  time  like  this  devolve  on  the 
landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  ;  but  wc 
do  not  think  that  difficulties  ought  to 
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deter  tbem.  We  think  they  have  de- 
ferred too  long  the  searching  inquiry 
which  charges  against  them,  mischie- 
vous although  false,  have  for  some  time 
rendered  necessary.  We  think  that 
there  has  been  too  little  concert  be- 
tween them.  We  wish  much,  while 
yet  there  is  time,  to  see  these  neglects 
and  these  errors  corrected  and  re* 
paired.  We  regret  the  delays  of 
the  government  and  legislature  in  re- 
pressing agitation ;  and  scarcely  less 
regret  that  the  landlords  of  Ireland, 
as  a  body,  had  not  made  the  justice  of 
their  case  so  conspicuous  that  they 
could  challenge  with  authority  the 
prompt  interposition  of  government  to 
suppress  disorders  which  were  wholly 
without  excuse.  We  remember  that, 
in  various  instances,  when  individual 
landlords  have  been  aspersed,  they 
have  compelled  even  prejudice  to  ad- 
mit that  the  charges  aj^ainst  them 
were  foul  calumnies.  Why  will  not 
the  proprietors,  as  a  body,  enable 
themselves  to  make  a  defence  equally 
effective  ?  Why  will  they  not  acquire 
evidence  to  establish  the  justice  of 
their  cause  ;  or  why  will  not  the  up- 
right and  benevolent  separate  their 
case  from  that  of  the  oppressor  ?  Al- 
leged grievances  should  never  be  heed- 
lessly overlooked;  if  real  they  de- 
mand redress ;  if  imaginary,  explana- 
tion. The  landlords  of  Ireland  should 
put  themselves  in  a  condition  to  meet 
the  charges  against  them  by  showing 
in  one  case  their  ability  to  explain, 
and  in  the  other,  their  willingness  to 
redress. 

It  would  be  our  earnest  prayer  that 
a  principle  like  that  we  recommend  to 
the  landed  proprietors  were  adopted 
by  the  government^.  It  should  do  jus- 
tice, should  communicate  true  notions 
respecting  justice ;  and  while  dis- 
couraging the  agitator,  whose  trade  is 
to  irritate  the  publio  mind,  should  re- 
move or  explain  away  all  topics  of 
irritation.  The  state  of  Ireland  de- 
mands imperatively  an  application  of 
thlB  principle.  Its  past  and  present 
condition  may  be  thus  briefly  de- 
scribed :  Protestants  were  once  placed 
and  supported  here  as  a  garrison 
against  foreign  invasion,  and  against 
that  body  which  Whigs,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century,  used  to  term 
the  "common  enemy,"  namely,  the 
Roman  Catholic  people  ;  and  they 
manfully  and  loyally  kept  the  country 
for  or  in    concction   with   England. 


That "  common  enemy"  has  been  since, 
agreeably  to  the  statesmanship  of  Mr. 
Fox,  taken  in  to  the  garrison  in  con- 
siderable force-{  and  not  unnaturally, 
they  wish  to  keep  or  gain  the  country 
for  themselves.  In  such  a  difficulty 
the  State  must  either  east  them  out  of 
the  garrison,  replacing  them  in  their 
ancient  estate  of  helplessness  and  hos- 
tility, or  it  must  change  their  charac- 
ter and  disposition  so  as  that  they  will 
maintain  their  post  and  their  engage- 
men  ts  honourably.  To  succeed  in  tJbis 
latter  enterprise,  the  government  most 
ctmvince  them  that  mutiny  would  bo 
hopeless,  and  that  good  conduct  and 
fidelity  shall  not  go  unrewarded.  It 
must  work  this  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  not  by  entrusting  them 
with  franchises  which  may  render 
them  profitable  servants  to  those  who 
would  use  them,  but  by  bestowing  upon 
them  benefits  which  prove  its  own 
desire  to  serve  them ;  and  by  making 
this  desire  so  evident  that  it  shall  be 
intelligible  in  the  resistance  of  the 
state  to  the  clamours  of  faction,  no  less 
than  in  its  concessions  to  the  claims  of 
real  expediency  and  justice. 

We  are  bold  to  say  that  a  steadfast 
and  consistent  adherence  to  this  sim- 
ple principle  will  have  the  effect,  even 
now,  of  reclaiming  malcontents,  or, 
at  least,  of  reducing  them  to  order. 
When  they  are  thoroughly  convinced 
that  their  ambitious  dreams  cannot  be 
realized,  and  have  good  reason  to  hope 
that  habits  of  industry  and  obedience 
to  law  will  be  most  conducive  to  their 
personal  good,  such  habits  will  be 
cultivated  ;  and,  as  the  cottage  be- 
comes a  happy  home,  the  visions  which 
would  disturb  its  peace,  and  tempt  the 
the  inmates, to  barter  present  good 
for  a  roost  precarious  future,  will  lose 
their  power,  agitators  will  begin  to 
find  their  vocation  neither  popular  nor 
profitable,  and  England,  felt  in  the 
benefits  it  imparts,  will  become  re- 
spected and  loved.  A  good  under- 
standing between  the  landed  aristocracy 
of  Ireland  and  the  British  government 
may  enable  a  wise  statesman  to  pro- 
cure that  deference  for  British  law 
in  Ireland  which  has  already  been 
achieved  in  India,  and  which  was  once, 
at  a  time  of  much  peril,  won  for  the 
aristocracy  of  ancient  Rome  ;  when, 
as  the  historian  observes.—''  Nee  quia- 
quam  unus  malls  artibus  postea  tam 
popular  is  esset,  quam  turn  bene  irope« 
rando  uni versus  senatus  fuit.'* 
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THB    L0ITBBIN08    OV    ABTHUB    O'lEABT. 
rftAGHENT  XI.~.A  FEAOMBNT  OF  CHATBAV  LI7I. 

Stbetchzd ''upon  a  large  old-fashioned  sofa,  where  a  burgomaster 
might  have  reclined  with  "  ample  room  and  verge  enough,"  in  all  the  easy 
abandonment  of  dressing-gown  and  slippers  —  the  oool  breeze  gently 
wafting  the  window-blind  to  and  fro^  and  tempering  the  lulling  sbunds 
from  wood  and  water — the  buzzing  of  the  summer  insects,  and  the  far-off 
carol  of  a  peasant's  song — I  fell  into  one  of  those  delicious  sleeps  in  which 
dreams  are  so  faintly  marked,  as  to  leave  us  no  disappointment  on  waking; 
flitting,  shadow-like,  before  the  mind,  they  live  only  in  a  pleasant  memory 
of  something  vague  and  undefined ;  and  impart  no  touch  of  sorrow  for 
expectations  unfulfilled — ^for  hopes  that  are  not  to  be  realized.  I  would 
that  my  dreams  might  always  take  this  shape.  It  is  a  sad  thing  when 
they  become  tangible— -when  features  and  looks,  eyes,  hands,  woi^  and 
sighs,  live  too  strongly  in  our  sleeping  minds— and  that  we  awake  to  the 
cold  reality  of  our  daily  cares  and  crosses,  tenfold  less  endurable  from 
very  contrast  No,  give  me  rather  the  faint  and  waving  outline — the 
shadowy  perception  of  pleasure,  than  the  vivid  picture,  to  end  only  in  the 
conviction  that  I  am  but  Christopher  Sly  after  all ;  or  what  oomes  pretty 
much  to  the  same,  nothing  but  Arthur  O'Leary. 

Still  I  would  not  have  you  deem  me  discontented  with  my  lot;  far 
from  it  I  chose  my  path  early  in  life,  and  never  sa^  reason  to  regret 
the  choice.  How  many  of  you  can  say  as  much  I  I  felt  that  while  the  tender 
ties  of  home  and  family — the  charities  that  grow  up  around  the  charmed 
circle  of  a  wife  and  children — are  the  great  prizes  of  life,  there  are 
also  a  thousand  lesser  ones  in  the  wheel,  in  the  kindly  sympathies  with 
which  the  world  abounds ;  that  to  him  who  bears  no  ill  will  at  his  heart, 
nay,  rather  loving  all  things  that  are  lovable,  with  warm  attachments  to  all 
who  have  been  kind  to  him,  with  strong  sources  of  hapfHuess  in  his  own 
tranquil  thoughts,  the  wandering  life  would  offer  many  pleasures. 

Most  men  live,  as  it  were,  with  one  story  of  their  lives,  the  traits  of 
childhood  maturing  into  manly  features ;  their  history  consists  of  the 
development  of  early  character  in  circumstances  of  good  or  evil  fc^une. 
They  fall  in  love,  they  marry,  they  grow  old,  and  they  die — each  incident 
of  their  existence  bearing  on  that  before  and  that  after,  like  link  upon 
link  of  some  great  chain.  He,  however,  who  throws  himself  like  a  plank 
upon  the  waters,  to  be  washed  hither  and  thither,  as  wind  or  tide  might 
Voju  XXII^No.  130.  2  c 
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drive  him,  has  a  very  different  experience.  To  him  life  is  a  succession  of 
episodes,  each  perfect  in  itself;  the  world  is  but  a  number  of  tableauxt 
changing  with  dimate  and  comitry ;  his  sorrows  in  France  have  no  con- 
nexion with  his  joys  in  Italy ;  his  delights  in  Spain  live  apart  from  his 
ffriefs  on  the  Rhine.  The  past  throws  no  shadow  on  the  future — his  phi* 
fosophy  is,  to  make  the  most  of  the  present ;  and  he  never  forgets  La 
Bruy^es*  nuxim— "II  faut  rire  avant  d'etre  heureux,  de  peur  de  maurir 
sans  avoir  rW* 

Now,  if  you  don't  like  my  philosophy,  set  it  down  as  a  dream,  and  here 
am  I  awake  once  more. 

And  certainly  I  claim  no  great  merit  on  the  score  of  my  vigilance ;  for 
the  tantararara  that  awoke  me,  would  have  aroused  the  seven  sleepers 
themselves.  Words  are  weak  to  convey  the  most  distant  conception  of 
the  noise :  it  seemed  as  though  ten  thousand  peacocks  had  congregated 
beneath  my  window,  and  with  brazen  throats  were  bent  on  giving  me  a 
hideous  concert  The  fiend-chorus  in  "  Robert  le  Diable"  was  a  psalm- 
tune  compiured  to  it  I  started  up  and  rushed  to  the  casement ;  and  there, 
in  the  lawn  beneath,  beheld  some  twenty  persons  costumed  in  hunting 
fashion — ^their  horses  foaming  and  splashed,  their  coats  stained  with  marks 
of  the  forest ;  but  the  uproar  was  soon  comprehensible,  owing  to  some 
half  dozen  of  the  party  who  performed  on  that  most  diabolical  of  all 
human  inventions,  the  car  de  ehaue. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  and  thank  your  stars  that  it  is  only  a  work  of  ima* 
^nation,  some  twenty  feet  of  brass  pipe,  worn  belt-fashion  over  one 
shoulder,  and  under  the  opposite  armr— one  end  of  the  aforesaid  tube  bang 
a  mouth-piece^  and  the  other  expanding  itself  into  a  huge  trumpet-mouth; 
then  conceive  a  Fleming-— one  of  Rubens*  cherubs,  immensely  magnified 
and  decorated  with  a  beard  and  moustaches — blowing  into  this,  with  all 
the  force  of  his  lungs,  perfectly  unmindful  of  the  five  other  poformers, 
who,  at  five  several  and  distinct  parts  of  the  melody,  are  blasting  away 
also ;  treble  and  bass,  centre  alto  and  soprano,  shake  and  sostenuto— «U 
blending  into  one  crash  of  hideous  discord,  to  which  the  Scotch  bagpipe, 
in  a  pibroch,  is  a  soothing,  melting  melody.  A  deaf  and  dumb  insti- 
tution would  capitulate  in  half  an  hour.  Truly,  the  results  of  a  hunting 
expedition  ought  to  be  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind  to  make  the  **  retour 
de  chass/* — it  was  this  they  were  blowing — at  all  sufferable  to  those  who 
were  not  engaged  in  the  concert ;  as  for  the  performers,  I  can  readily 
believe  they  never  heard  a  note  of  the  whole. 

Even  Dutch  lungs  grow  tired  at  last ;  having  blown  the  establishment 
into  ecstasies,  and  myself  into  a  furious  headache,  they  gave  in ;  and  now 
an  awful  bell  announced  the  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  While  I  made 
my  toilet  I  endeavoured,  as  well  as  my  throbbing  temples  would  permit 
me,  to  fancy  the  host's  powmal  appearance,  and  to  conjecture  the  style  of 
the  rest  of  the  party.  My  preparations  Over,  I  took  a  parting  look  in 
the  glass,  as  if  to  guess  the  probable  impression  I  should  mue  below 
stairs,  add  sallied  forth. 

Cautiously  stealing  along  over  the  well-waxed  floors,  slippery  as  ice 
itscJf,  I  descended  the  broad  oak  stair  into  a  great  hall,  wainscotted  with 
dark  walnut,  and  decorated  with  antlers  and  stags'  heads,  cross-bows, 
and  arquebusses,  and,  to  my  shuddering  horror,  various  eort  de  ekaue^ 
now  happUy,  however,  silent  on  the  walls.  I  entered  the  drawing-room, 
conning  over  to  myself  a  little  speech  in  French,  and  preparing  myself  to 
bow  for  the  next  fifteen  minutes ;  but  to  my  surprise,  no  one  had  yet 
appeared.  All  were  still  occupied  dre8sing,'and  probably  taking  some 
wdl-merited  repose  after  their  exertions  on  the  wind  instruments.    I  had 
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now  time  for  a  survey  of  the  apftrtment;  and,  generally  speaking,  a 
drawing-room  is  no  bad  indication  of  the  tastes  and  temperament  of  the 
owners  of  the  establishment 

The  practised  eye  speedily  detects  in  the  character  and  arrangement  of 
a  chamber  something  of  its  occapant  In  some  houses,  the  absence  of  all 
decoration — ^the  simple  puritanism  of  the  furniture  bespeak  the  life  of 
quiet  souls,  whose  days  are  as  devoid  of  luxury  as  their  dwellings.  You 
read  in  the  cold  grey  tints,  the  formal  stiffness,  the  unrelieved  regularity 
around,  the  Quaker-like  flatness  of  their  existence.  In  others  there  is  an 
air  of  ill-done  display,  a  straining  after  effect,  which  shows  itself  in  costly, 
but  ill-assorted  details — a  mingling  of  all  styles  and  eras,  without  repose 
or  keeping.  The  bad  pretentious  pictures,  the  faulty  bronzes,  meagre 
casts  of  poor  originals,  the  gaudy  china,  are  safe  warrantry  for  the  vul- 
garity of  their  owners,  while  the  humble  parlour  of  a  village  inn  can  be^ 
as  I  have  seen  it,  made  to  evidence  the  cultivated  tastes  and  polished 
habits  of  those  who  have  made  it  the  haltine-place  of  a  day.  We 
might  go  back  and  trace  how  much  of  our  kno^edge  of  the  earliest  ages 
is  derivable  from  the  study  of  the  interior  of  their  dwellings ;  what  a 
rich  volume  of  information  is  conveyed  in  a  mosaic;  what  a  treatise  does 
not  lie  in  a  frescoed  wall. 

The  room  in  which  I  now  found  myself  was  a  long,  and  for  its  length, 
narrow  apartment ;  a  range  of  tall  windows,  deeply  sunk  in  the  thick 
wall,  occupied  one  side,  opposite  to  which  was  a  plain  wall,  covered  with 
pictures  from  floor  to  cornice,  save  where,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other,  were  two  splendidly-carved  chimney-pieces  of  black  oak,  one 
representing  *'  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,'*  and  the  other,  "  The 
Biiraculous  Draught  of  Fishes*' — ^the  latter  done  with  a  relief,  a  vigour, 
and  a  movement  I  have  never  seen  equalled.  Above  these  were  some 
armorial  trophies  of  an  early  date,  in  which,  among  the  maces  and  battle* 
axes,  I  could  recognise  some  weapons  of  eastern  origin,  which,  by  the 
family,  I  learned  were  ascribed  to  the  period  of  the  crusades. 

Between  the  windows  were  placed  a  succession  of  carved  oak  cabinets 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  b^utiful  specimens  of  art ;  and  for  all  their 
quaintness,  far  handsomer  objects  of  furniture  than  our  modem  luxury 
has  introduced  among  us.  Japan  vases  of  dark  blue  and  green  were 
fllled  with  rare  flowers ;  here  and  there  small  tables  of  costly  BuU 
invited  you  to  the  window  recesses,  where  the  downy  ottomans,  pillowed 
with  Flemish  luxury,  suggested  rest  if  not  sleep.  The  pictures,  over  which  I 
could  but  throw  a  passing  glance^  were  all  by  Flemish  painters,  and  of  that 
character  which  so  essentially  displays  their  chief  merits,  richness  of 
colour  and  tone — Gerard  Dow  and  Ostade,  Cyp,  Vander-Meer  and 
Terburg ;  those  admirable  groupings  of  domestic  life,  where  the  nation  is, 
as  it  were^  miniatured  before  you ;  that  perfection  of  domestic  quiet,  which 
bespeaks  an  heir-loom  of  tranquillity,  derived  whole  centuries  back.  You 
see  at  once  in  those  dark  brown  eyes  and  placid  features,  the  traits  that 
have  taken  ages  to  bring  to  sudh  perfection;  and  you  recognise  the 
origin  of  those  sturdy  burgomasters  and  bold  burghers,  who  were  at 
the  same  time  the  thriftiest  m^chants  and  the  haughtiest  princes  of 
Europe. 

Suddenly,  and  when  I  was  almost  on  my  knees  to  examine  a  picture  by 
Memling,  the  door  opened,  and  a  small,  sharp-looking  man,  dressed  in 
the  last  extravagance  of  Paris  mode,  resplendent  in  waistcoat  and  glis- 
tening in  jewellery,  tripped  lightly  forward.  '<  Ah,  mi  Lor  O'Leary,"  said 
he,  aavancing  towards  me  with  a  bow  and  a  slide. 

It  was  no  time  to  discuss  pedigree ;  so  gulping  the  promotion,  I  made 
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my  acknowledgments  as  best  I  could :  and  by  the  time  that  we  met, 
which,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  might  have  been  two  minutes  after  he 
entered,  we  shook  hands  very  cordially,  and  looked  delighted  to  see  each 
other.  This  ceremony,  I  repeat,  was  only  accomplished  after  his  having 
bowed  round  two  tables,  an  ottoman,  and  an  oak  "  armoire,"  I  having  per- 
formed the  like  ceremony  behind  a  Chinese  screen,  and  very  nearly  over 
a  vase  of  the  original  "  green  dragon"  which  actually  seemed  disposed  to 
sprine  at  me  for  my  awkwardness. 

B^ore  my  astonishment,  shall  I  add  disappointment,  subsided,  at  find- 
ing that  the  diminutive,  over-dressed  figure  before  me  was  the  representa- 
tive of  those  bold  barons  I  had  been  musing  over,  for  such  he  was,  the 
room  began  to  fill.  Portly  ladies  of  undefined  dates  sailed  in  and  took 
their  places — stifi^,  stately,  and  silent  as  their  grandmothers  on  the  walls ; 
heavy-looking  gentlemen,  with  unpronouncable  names,  bowed  and  wheeledi 
and  bowed  again ;  while  a  buzz  of  *^  votre  servitewy^  Madame  or  Mon- 
sieur, swelled  and  sank  amid  the  murmur  of  the  room,  with  the  scraping 
of  feet  on  the  glazed  parquet^  and  the  rustle  of  silk,  whose  plenitude 
bespoke  a  day  when  silkworms  were  honest. 

The  host  paraded  me  around  the  austere  circle,  where  the  very  names 
sounded  like  an  incantation ;  and  the  old  ladies  shook  their  bugles  and 
agitated  their  fans  in  recognition  of  my  acquaintance.  The  circumstances 
of  my  adventure  were  the  conversation  of  every  group ;  and  although  I 
confess,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  even  a  small  spice  of  malice  might 
have  found  food  for  laughter  in  the  absurdity  of  my  durance,  yet  not  one 
there  could  see  any  thing  in  the  whole  affair,  save  a  grave  case  of 
smuggled  tobacco,  and  a  most  unwarrantable  exercise  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  cur^  who  liberated  me.  Indeed  this  latter  seemed  to  gain 
ground  so  rapidly,  that  once  or  twice  I  began  to  fear  they  might  remand 
me,  and  sentence  me  to  another  night  in  the  air,  "till  justice  should  be 
satisfied."  I  did  the  worthy  Maire  de  Givet  foul  wrong,  said  I  to  my- 
self ;  these  people  here  are  not  a  whit  better. 

The  company  continued  to  arrive  at  every  moment ;  and  now  I  remarked 
that  it  was  the  veteran  battalion  who  led  the  march,  the  younger  members 
of  the  household  only  dropping  in  as  the  hour  grew  later.  Among  these 
was  a  pleasant  sprinkling  of  Frenchmen,  as  easily  recognizable  among 
Flemings,  as  an  officer  of  the  "  Blues"  from  one  of  the  new  police.  A 
German  baron,  a  very  portrait  of  his  class — fat,  heavy-browed,  sulky- 
looking,  but  in  reality  a  good-hearted,  fine-tempered  fellow ;  two  Ameri- 
cans ;  an  English  colonel,  with  his  daughters  twain ;  and  a  Danish  chargi 
d affairs — ^the  minor  characters  being  what,  in  dramatic  phrase,  are  called 
premierg  and  premieres,  meaning  thereby  young  people  of  either  sex, 
dr^sed  in  the  latest  mode,  and  performing  the  part  of  lovers.  The 
ladies,  with  a  moderate  share  of  good  looks,  being  perfect  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  their  toilette,  and  a  certain  air  of  ease  and  gracefulness,  almost 
universal  abroad ;  the  men,  a  strange  mixture  of  silliness  and  savagery — 
a  bad  cross — half  hairdresser,  half  hero. 

Before  the  dinner  was  announced,  I  had  time  to  perceive  that  the  com- 
pany was  divided  into  two  different  and  very  opposite  currents — one  party 
consbting  of  the  old  Dutch  or  Flemish  race,  quiet,  plodding,  peaceable 
souls,  pretending  to  nothing  new,  enjoying  every  thing  old ;  their  souve- 
nirs referring  to  some  event  in  the  time  of  their  grandfathers :  the  other 
section  were  the  younger  portion,  who,  strongly  imbued  with  French 
notions  on  dress,  and  English  on  sporting  matters,  attempted  to  bring 
Newmarket  and  the  Boulevards  Italiennes  into  the  heart  of  the  Ardennes. 
^Between  the  two,  and  comiecting  them  with  each  other,  was  a  species 
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of  poni  du  diahley  in  the  person  of  a  little,  dapper^  olive-complexioned 
man  of  about  forty ;  his  eyes  black  as  jet,  but  with  an  expression  soft  and 
subdued,  save  at  moments  of  excitement,  when  they  flashed  like  glow- 
worms ;  his  plain  suit  of  black,  with  deep  cambric  ruffles }  his  silk  shorts 
and  buckled  shoes,  had  something  of  the  ecclesiastic — and  so  it  was :  he 
was  the  Abb^  van  Praet,  the  cadet  of  an  ancient  Belgian  family,  a  man  of 
oonsiderable  ability,  highly  informed  on  most  subjects — a  linguist,  a  musi- 
cian, a  painter  of  no  small  pretensions,  who  spent  bis  life  in  the  ^^far 
nienie*'  of  chateau  existence:  now  devising  a  party  of  pleasure,  now 
inventing  a  madrigal — ^now  giving  directions  to  the  dief  how  to  make  an 
omelette  a  la  curi^  now  stealing  noiselessly  along  some  sheltered  walk,  to 
hear  some  fair  lady's  secret  confidence,  for  he  was  privy  counsellor  in  all 
affairs  of  the  heart ;  and  if  the  world  did  not  wrong  him,  occasionally 
pleaded  his  own  cause,  when  no  other  petitioner  offered. 

I  was  soon  struck  by  this  man,  and  by  the  tact  with  which,  while  he 
preserved  his  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  all,  he  never  admitted  any 
undue  familiarity,  yet  affected  all  the  ease  and  imo^ciance  of  the  veriest 
idler.  I  was  flattered,  also,  by  his  notice  of  me,  and  by  the  politeness  of 
his  invitation  to  sit  next  him  at  table. 

The  distinctions  I  have  hinted  at  already,  made  the  dinner  conversation 
a  strange  medley  of  Flemish  hbtory  and  sporting  anecdotes---of  reminis- 
cences of  the  times  of  Maria  Theresa — and  dissertations  on  weights  and 
ages — of  the  genealogies  of  Flemish  families,  and  the  pedigrees  of  Eng- 
lish race-horses.  The  young  English  ladies,  both  pretty  and  delicate* 
looking  girls,  with  an  air  of  good  breeding  and  tone  in  their  manner, 
shocked  me  not  a  little  by  the  intimate  knowledge  they  displayed  on  all 
matters  of  the  turf  and  the  stable ;  their  acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
hunting,  racing,  and  steeple-chasing,  seeming  to  form  the  most  wonderful 
attraction  to  the  moustached  counts  and  whiskered  barons  who  listened  to 
them.  The  colonel  was  a  fine  mellow-looking  old  gentleman,  with  a  white 
head  and  a  red  nose,  and  with  that  species  of  placid  expression  one 
sees  in  the  people  who  perform  those  parts  in  Vaudeville  theatres,  called 
peree  nobles  ;  he  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  he  had  been  daily  in  the  habit  of 
bestowing  a  lovely  daughter  on  some  happy  enraptured  lover,  and  invok- 
ing a  blessing  on  their  heads.  There  was  a  rich  unction  in  his  voice,  an 
almost  imperceptible  quaver,  that  made  it  seem  kind  and  affectionate ;  he 
finished  his  shake  of  the  hand  with  a  little  parting  squeeze,  a  kind  of  one 
**  cheer  more,"  as  they  say  now-a-days,  when  some  misguided  admirer 
calls  upon  a  meeting  for  enthusiasm  they  don*t  feeL  The  Americans 
were — and  one  description  will  serve  for  both,  so  like  were  they— sallowy 
high-boned,  silent  men,  with  a  species  of  quiet  caution  in  their  manner, 
as  if  they  were  learning,  but  had  not  yet  completed,  a  European  educa- 
tion, as  to  habits  and  customs,  and  were  studiously  careful  not  to  commit 
any  solecisms  which  might  betray  their  country. 

As  dinner  proceeded  the  sporting  characters  carried  the  day.  The 
«  ouverture  de  chasse,"  which  was  to  take  place  the  following  mornings 
was  an  all-engrossing  topic,  and  I  found  myself  established  as  judge  on  a 
hundred  points  of  English  jockey  etiquette,  of  which,  as  my  ignorance 
was  complete,  I  suffered  grievously  in  the  estimation  of  the  company,  and 
when  referred  to,  could  neither  apportion  the  weight  to  age,  nor  even  tell 
the  number  of  yards  in  a  ^*  distance.'' 

It  was,  however,  decreed  that  I  should  ride  the  next  day-^the  host  had 
the  <<  very  horse  to  suit  me*' — and  as  the  abb^  whispered  me  to  consenti 
I  acceded  at  once  to  the  arrangement. 
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"  When  we  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  Colonel  Maddleton  came 
towards  me  with  an  easy  smile  and  an  outstretched  snuff-box,  both  in 
such  perfect  keeping,  the  action  was  a  finished  thing. 

'<  Any  relation,  may  I  ask,  of  a  very  old  friend  and  brother  officer  of 
mine.  General  Mark  O'Leary,  who  was  killed  in  Canada  ?"  said  he. 

"  A  very  distant  one  only,"  replied  I. 

'*  A  capital  fellow,  brave  as  a  lion,  and  pleasant — By  Jove,  I  never 
met  the  like  of  him.  What  became  of  his  Irish  property  ?— he  was  never 
married,  I  think." 

'<  No»  he  died  a  bachelor,  and  left  his  estates  to  my  uncle— they  had 
met*once  by  accident  and  took  a  liking  to  each  other." 

**  And  so  your  uncle  has  them  now  r" 

**  No,  my  uncle  died  since — ^they  came  into  my  possession  some  two  or 
three  vears  ago." 

*'  £h, — ah, — upon  my  life,"  said  he,  with  something  of  surprise  in  his 
manner,  and  then  as  if  ashamed  of  his  exclamation,  and  with  a  mach 
more  cordial  vein  than  at  first,  he  resumed — *<  What  a  piece  of  unlooked- 
for  good  fortune  to  be  sure — only  think  of  my  finding  my  old  friend  Mark's 
nephew." 

**  Not  his  nephew.     I  was  only "* 

**  Never  mind,  never  mind ;  he  was  a  kind  of  an  uncle  you  know ;  any 
man  might  be  proud  of  him.  What  a  glorious  fellow ;  full  of  fun ;  full 
of  spirit  and  animation.  Ah,  just  like  all  your  countrymen — I've  a  little 
Irish  blood  in  my  veins  myself ;  my  moUier  was  an  OTlaherty,  or  an 
(VNeil,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  and  there's  Laura — ^you  don't  know 
my  daughter  ?" 

<<  I  have  not  the  honour." 

'*  Come  along  and  I'll  introduce  you  to  her — a  little  reserved  or  so^" 
said  he,  in  a  whisper,  as  if  to  give  me  the  carte  dupaya — ''rather  cold, 
you  know,  to  strangers — ^but  when  she  hears  you  are  the  nephew  of  my  old 

friend  Mark Mark  and  I  were  like  brothers.     Laura,  my  love,"  said 

he,  tapping  the  young  lady  on  her  white  shoulder,  as  she  stood  with  her 
back  towards  us.  '*  Laura  dear,  the  son  of  my  oldest  friend  in  *the 
world,  General  O'Leary."  The  young  lady  turned  quickly  round,  and,  as 
she  drew  herself  up  somewhat  haughtily,  dropped  me  a  low  curtsey, 
and  then  resumed  her  conversation  with  a  very  much  whiskered  gentle- 
man near. 

The  colonel  seemed,  despite  all  his  endeavours  to  overcome  it,  rather 
put  out  by  his  daughter's  hauteur  to  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  and  what 
he  should  have  said  or  done  I  know  not,  when  the  abb^  came  suddenly 
up,  and  with  a  card  invited  me  to  join  a  party  at  whist  The  moment 
was  so  awkward  for  all,  that  I  would  have  accept^  an  invitation  even  to 
ecartSf  to  escape  from  the  difficulty,  and  I  followed  him  into  a  small 
boudoir  where  two  ladies  were  awaiting  us.  I  had  just  time  to  see  that 
they  were  both  pleasing  looking,  and  of  that  time  of  life  when  women, 
without  forfeiting  any  of  the  attractions  of  youth,  are  much  more  dis- 
posed to  please  by  the  attractions  of  manner  and  esprit^  than  by  mere 
beauty ;  when  we  sat  down  to  our  game.  La  Baronne  de  Meer,  my  part- 
ner, was  the  younger  and  the  prettier  of  the  two ;  she  was  one  of 
those  Flemings  into  whose  families  the  race  of  Spain  poured  the  warm 
current  of  southern  blood,  and  gave  them  the  dark  eye  and  the  olive 
skin,  the  graceful  figure  and  the  elastic  instep,  so  characteristic  of  their 
nation. 

^*A  la  bonne  heure^^  said  she,  smiling,  '<  have  we  rescued  one  from 
the  enchantress." 
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*^  Yes,"  replied  the  abb^  with  an  affected  gravity,  "  in  another  moment 
he  was  lost." 

**  If  you  mean  me,"  said  I,  laughing,  <<  I  assure  you  I  ran  no  danger 
whatever ;  for  whatever  the  young  lady's  glances  may  portend,  she  seemed 
very  much  indisposed  to  bestow  a  second  on  me." 

The  game  proceeded  with  its  running  fire  of  chit-chat,  in  which  I 
could  gather,  that  Mademoiselle  Laura  was  a  most  established  man-killer, 
no  one  ever  escaping  her  fascinations,  save  when  by  some  strange  fatality 
they  preferred  her  sister  Julia,  whose  style  was,  to  use  the  abba's  phrase, 
her  sister's  diluted* 

There  was  a  tone  of  pique  in  the  way  the  ladies  criticised  the  colonel's 
daughters,  which,  since  that,  I  have  often  remarked  in  those  who,  accus- 
tomed to  the  attentions  of  men  themselves,  witliout  any  unusual  effort 
to  please  on  their  part,  are  doubly  annoyed  when  they  perceive  a  rival 
making  more  than  ordinary  endeavours  to  attract  admirers.  They  feel  as 
a  capitalist  would,  when  another  millionaire  offers  money  at  a  lower  rate 
of  interest.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  breach  of  conventional  etiquette,  and 
never  escapes  being  severely  criticised. 

As  for  me,  I  had  no  personal  feeling  at  stake^  and  looked  on  at  the 
game  of  all  parties  with  much  amusement 

^*  Where  is  the  Count  D'Espagne  to-night,"  said  the  baronne  to  the 
abb^— >**  has  he  been  false  ?" 

*'  Not  at  all,  he  was  singing  with  mademoiselle  when  I  -was  in  the 
sakm," 

«  You'll  have  a  dreadful  rival  there.  Monsieur  O'Leary,"  said  she^ 
laughingly:  "he  is  the  most  celebrated  swordsman,  and  the  best  shot  in 
Flanders." 

*^  It  is  likely  he  may  rust  his  weapons  if  he  have  no  opportunity  for 
their  exercise  till  I  give  it,"  said  I. 

*<  Don*t  you  admire  her  then  ?"  said  she. 
"  The  lady  is  very  pretty,  indeed,"  said  I. 
'    <<  The  heart  led,"  interrupted  the  abb6,  suddenly,  as  he  touched  my 
foot  beneath  the  table — "  play  a  heart." 

Close  beside  my  chair,  and  leaning  over  my  cards,  stood  Mademoiselle 
Laura  herself  at  the  moment. 

"  You  have  no  heart,"  said  she,  in  English,  and  with  a  singular  ex- 
pression on  the  words,  while  her  downcast  eye  shot  a  glance,  one  glance, 
through  me. 

**  Yes,  but  I  have  though,"  said  I,  discovering  a  card  that  lay  con- 
cealed behind  another — "it  only  requires  a  little  looking  for." 

"  Not  worth  the  trouble,  perhaps,"  said  she,  with  a  toss  of  her  head, 

as  I  threw  the  deuce  upon  the  table,  and  before  1  could  reply  she  was  gone. 

'<  I  tliink  her  much  prettier  when  she  looks  saucy,"  said  the  baronne, 

as  if  to  imply  that  the  air  of  pique  assumed  was  a  mere  piece  of  acting 

got  up  for  effect 

I  see  it  all,  said  I  to  myself.  Foreign  women  can  never  forgive  English, 
for  being  so  much  their  superior  in  beauty  and  loveliness.  Meanwhile  our 
game  came  to  a  close,  and  we  gathered  around  the  buffet. 

There  we  found  the  old  colonel,  with  a  large  silver  tankard  of  mulled 
wine,  holding  forth  over  some  campaigning  exploit,  to  which  no  one  lis- 
tened for  more  than  a  second  or  two,  and  thus  the  whole  room  became 
joint-stock  hearers  of  his  story.  Laura  stood  eating  her  ice  with  the 
Count  D'Espagne,  the  black-whiskered  cavalier,  already  mentioned,  be- 
side her.  The  Americans  were  prosing  away  about  Jefferson  and  Adams. 
The  Belgians  talked  agriculture  and  gen€«dogy ;  and  the  French,  col- 
lecting into  a  group  of  their  own,  in  which  nearly  all  the  pretty  women 
joined,  discouned  the  ballet,  the  **  Chambre^"  the  court,  the  coulisses,  the 
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latt  model  and  the  last  murder,  and  all  in  the  same  mirthftd  and  lively 
tone.  And  truly,  let  people  condemn  as  they  will  the  superficial  style  m 
French  conversation,  there  is  none  equal  to  it.  It  avoids  the  prosaic  flat- 
ness of  German,  and  the  monotonous  pertinacity  of  English,  which  seems 
more  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  discussion,  than  dialogne.  French  chit- 
chat takes  a  wider  range  ;  anecdotic,  illustrative  and  discursive  by  turns. 
It  deems  nothing  too  light,  nothing  too  weighty  for  its  subject  It  is  a 
gay  butterfly,  now  floating  with  gilded  wings  above  you — ^now  tremulously 
perched  upon  a  leaf  below-— now  sparkling  in  the  sunbeam-— now  loitering 
in  the  shade :  embodying  not  only  thought,  but  expression,  it  charms  by 
its  style,  as  well  as  by  its  matter.  The  language,  too,  suggests  shades 
and  *'  nuances''  of  colouring  that  exist  not  in  other  tongues — you  can  give 
to  your  canvas  the  precise  tint  you  wish,  for  when  mystery  would 
prove  a  merit,  the  equivoque  is  there  ready  to  your  hand,  that  means  so 
much,  yet  asserts  so  little.  For  my  part  I  should  make  my  will  in  Englisbf 
but  I'd  rather  make  love  in  French.  But  while  thus  digressing,  I  have 
forgotten  to  mention,  that  people  are  running  back  and  forward  with 
bed-room  candles ;  there  is  a  confused  hum  of  ban  soir  on  every  side,  and 
with  many  a  hope  of  a  fine  day  for  the  morrow  we  separate  for  the 
night. 

I  lay  awake  some  hours  thinking  of  Laura,  and  then  of  the  baronne-^ 
they  were  both  arch  ones ;  the  abb^  too  crossed  my  thoughts,  and  once  or 
twice  the  old  colonel's  roguish  leer;  but  I  slept  soundly  for  all  that,  and  did 
not  awake  till  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning.  The  silence  of  the  house 
struck  me  forcibly  as  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  looked  about  Hang  it, 
thought  I,  have  they  gone  o£f  to  the  chaste  without  me  ?  I  surely  could 
never  have  slept  through  the  uproar  of  their  trumpets.  I  drew  aside  the 
window  curtains,  and  the  mystery  was  solved :  such  rain  never  fell  before; 
the  clouds,  actually  touching  the  tops  of  the  beech  trees,  seemed  to  oose 
and  squash  like  squeezed  sponges.  The  torrent  came  down  in  that  plash- 
ing stroke  as  if  some  force  behind  momentarily  propelled  it  stronger ; 
and  the  long-parched  ground  seethed  and  smoked  like  a  heated  cauldron. 
Pleasant  this,  was  reflection  number  one,  as  I  endeavoured  to  peer  through 
the  mist,  and  beheld  a  haze  of  weeping  foliage.  Pleasant  to  be  immured 
here  during  heaven  knows  how  many  days,  without  the  power  to  escape. 
Lucky  fellow,  Arthur,  was  my  second  thought,  capital  quarters  you  have 
fallen  into :  better  far  the  snug  comforts  of  a  Flemish  chateau  than  the 
chances  of  a  wayside  inn ;  besides,  here  is  a  goodly  company  met  together) 
there  will  needs  be  pleasant  people  among  them.  I  wish  it  may  rain  these 
three  weeks ;  chateau  life  is  the  very  thing  I'm  curious  about — how  do  they 
get  through  the  day  ?  There's  no  <'  Times"  in  Flanders — no  one  cares 
a  farthing  about  who's  in  and  who's  out  \  there's  no  ^<  Derby,"  no  trials 
for  murder :  what  can  they  do  ?  was  the  question  I  put  to  myself  a  dozen 
times  over.  No  matter,  I  have  abundant  occupation — mv  journal  has 
never  been  posted  up  since — since — alas,  I  can  scarcely  tell  f 

It  might  be  from  reflections  like  these,  or  perhaps  because  I  was  less 
of  a  sportsman  than  my  companions,  but  certainly,  whatever  the  cause,  I 
bore  up  against  the  disappointment  of  the  weather  with  far  more  philoso- 
phy, and  dispersed  a  sack  of  proverbs  about  patience,  hope,  equanimity, 
and  contentment,  Sancho  Panza  himself  might  have  envied,  until  at  length 
no  one  ventured  a  malediction  on  the  day  in  my  presence,  for  fear  of 
eliciting  a  hail  storm  of  moral  reflections.  The  company  dropped  down  to 
breakfast  by  detachments.  The  elated  looks  and  flashing  eyes  of  the 
night  before  saddened  and  overcast  at  the  unexpected  change.  Even 
the  elders  of  the  party  seemed  discontented ;  and  except  myself  and  an 
old  gentleman  with  the  gout  who  took  an  airing  about  the  hall  and  the 
4rawing-room  in  a  urbeel-chiur^  aU  seemed  miserable* 
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Each  window  had  its  occupant  posted  against  the  glass,  vainly  endea^ 
Touring  to  catch  one  bit  of  blue,  amid  the  dreary  waste  of  cloud.  A  little 
group,  sulky  and  silent,  were  gathered  around  the  weather-glass ;  a  lite- 
rary inquirer  sat  down  to  con  over  the  predictions  of  the  almanac ;— -but 
you  might  as  well  have  looked  for  sociability  among  the  inhabitants  of  a 
private  madhouse  as  here.  The  weather  was  cursed  in  every  language 
from  Cherokee  to  Sanscrit ;  all  agreed  that  no  country  had  such  an  abo* 
minable  climate.  The  Yankee  praised  the  summers  of  America,  the  Dane 
upheld  his  own,  and  I  took  a  patriotic  turn,  and  vowed  I  had  never  seen 
such  rain  in  Ireland !  The  master  of  the  house  could  scarcely  show  amid 
this  torrent  of  abusive  criticism,  and  when  he  did  by  chance  appear,  looked 
as  much  ashamed  as  though  he  himself  had  pulled  out  the  spigot,  and 
deluged  the  whole  land  with  water. 

Meanwhile^  none  of  those  1  looked  for  appeared.  Neither  the  coloners 
daughter  nor  xhe  baronne  came  down ;  the  abb6  too  did  not  descend  to 
the  breakfast-room,  and  I  was  considerably  puzzled  and  put  out  by  the 
disappointment 

After  then  enduring  a  good  hour's  boredom  from  the  old  colonel  on  the 
subject  of  my  late  lamented  parent,  Mark  O'Leary ;  after  submitting  to 
a  severe  cross-examination  from  the  Yankee  gentleman  as  to  the  reason  of 
my  coming  abroad,  what  property  and  expectations  I  had,  my  age,  and 
birth-place,  what  my  mother  died  of,  and  whether  I  did  not  feel  very 
miserable  from  the  abject  slavery  of  submitting  to  an  English  government — 
I  escaped  into  the  library,  a  fine  comfortable  old  room,  which  I  rightly 
conjectured  I  should  find  unoccupied. 

Selecting  a  quaint-looking  quarto  with  some  curious  illuminated  pages 
for  my  companion,  I  drew  a  great  deep  leather  chair  into  a  recess  of  one 
window,  and  hugged  myself  in  my  solitude.  While  I  listlessly  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  my  book,  or  sat  sunk  in  reflection,  time  crept  over,  and 
I  heard  the  great  clock  of  the  chateau  strike  three,  at  the  same  moment 
a  hand  fell  lightly  on  my  shoulder ;  I  turned  about — it  was  the  abb& 

''  I  half  suspected  I  should  find  you  here,"  said  he.  '*  Do  I  disturb 
you,  or  may  I  keep  your  company  ?" 

<*  But  too  happy,"  I  replied,  '*  if  you'll  do  me  the  favour." 

*'  I  thought,"  said  he,  as  he  drew  a  chair  opposite  to  me— >"  I  thought 
you'd  scarcely  play  dominoes  all  day,  or  turn  over  the  Liore  dee  Madee^ 
or  discuss  waistcoats." 

"  In  truth,  I  was  scarcely  better  employed — this  old  volume  here  which 
I  took  down  for  its  plates *' 

^^Mafoi,  a  most  interesting  one ;  it  is  Guchardi's  History  of  Mary  of 
Burgundy.  Those  quaint  old  processions,  those  venerable  councils  are 
admirably  depicted.  What  rich  stores  for  a  romance  writer  lie  in  the 
details  of  these  old  books ;— their  accuracy  as  to  costume,  the  little  traits 
of  every-day  life  so  naively  told ;  >every  little  domestic  incident  is  so  full 
of  its  characteristic  era*  I  wonder  when  the  springs  are  so  accessible, 
men  do  not  draw  more  frequently  from  them,  and  more  purely  also." 

"  You  forget  Scott" 
.  <<  No ;  far  from  it.  He  is  the  great  exception ;  and  from  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  this  class  of  reading,  is  he  so  immeasurably  superior  to 
all  other  writers  of  his  style.  Not  merely  tinctured,  but  deeply  imbued 
with  the  habits  of  the  feudal  period ;  the  traits  by  which  others  attempt 
to  paint  the  time,  with  him  were  mere  accessories  in  the  picture ;  costume 
and  architecture  he  used,  to  heighten,  not  to  convey  his  impressions ;  and 
while  no  one  knew  better  every  minute  particular  of  dress,  or  arm,  that 
betokened  a  period  or  a  class,  none  more  sparingly  used  such  aid.  He 
fdt  the  same  delicacy  certain  ancient  artists  did  as  to  the  introduction  of 
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pure  white  into  their  pictures,  deeming  that  such  was  an  unfair  exercise 
of  gkill-^^But  why  venture  to  speak  of  your  countryman  to  you,  save 
that  genius  is  above  nationality,  and  Scott's  novels  at  leiist  are  Ekuropean." 

After  chatting  for  some  time  longer,  and  feeling  struck  with  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  abba's  attainments,  I  half  dropped  a  hint  expressive  of 
my  surprise  that  one  so  cultivated  as  he  was,  could/  apparently  so  readily 
comply  with  the  monotonous  routine  of  a  chateau  life,  and  the  little  pros- 
pect it  afforded  of  his  meeting  congenial  associates. 

Far  from  feeling  offended  at  the  liberty  of  my  remark,  he  replied  at 
once  with  a  smile— 

^  You  are  wrong  there,  and  the  error  is  a  common  one,  but  when  you 
have  seal  more  of  life,  you  will  learn  that  a  man's  own  resources  are  the 
only  real  gratifications  he  can  count  upon.  Society,  like  a  field-day,  may 
offer  the  occasion  to  display  your  troops  and  put  them  through  their 
manoeuvres,  but,  believe  me,  it  is  a  rare  and  a  lucky  day  when  you  go 
back  richer  by  one  recruit,  and  the  chance  is,  that  even  he  is  a  cripple 
and  must  be  sent  about  his  business.  People  too  will  tell  you  much  of 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  associating  with  men  of  distinguished 
and  gifted  minds :  I  have  seen  something  of  such  in  my  time,  and  give 
little  credit  to  the  theory.  You  might  as  well  hope  to  obtain  credit  for  a 
thousand  pounds,  because  you  took  off  your  hat  to  a  banker." 

The  abb^  paused  after  this  and  seemed  to  be  occupied  with  his  own 
thoughts ;  then  raising  his  head  suddenly,  he  said — 

^^  As  to  happiness,  believe  me,  it  lives  only  in  the  extremes  of  perfect 
vacuity,  or  true  genius.  Your  clever  fellow,  with  a  vivid  fancy  and 
glowing  imagination,  strong  feeling,  and  strong  power  of  expression,  has 
no  chance  of  it.  The  excitement  he  lives  in,  is  alone  a  bar  to  the  tranquil 
character  of  thought  necessary  to  happiness,  and  however  cold  a  man 
may  feel  he  should  never  warm  himself  through  a  burning  glass." 

There  seemed  through  all  he  said  something  like  a  retrospective  tone^ 
as  though  he  were  rather  giving  the  fruit  of  past  personal  experiences, 
than  merely  speculating  on  the  future,  and  I  could  not  help  throwing  out 
a  hint  to  this  purport. 

'<  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  he ;  then  aft;er  a  long  silence  he  added — 
*<  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  after  all,  when  the  faults  of  a  man's  temperament 
are  the  source  of  some  disappointment  in  early  life ;  because  then  they 
rarely  endanger  his  subsequent  career.  Let  him  only  escape  the  just 
punbhment,  whatever  it  be,  and  the  chances  are,  they  embitter  every  hour 
of  his  after  life ;  his  whole  care  and  study  being  not  correction,  but  con- 
cealment, he  lives  a  life  of  daily  duplicity ;  the  fear  of  detection  is  over 
him  at  every  step  he  takes,  and  he  plays  a  part  so  constantly  that  he  loses 
all  real  character  at  last  in  the  frequency  of  dissimulation.  Shall  I  tell 
you  a  little  incident  with  which  I  became  acquainted  in  early  life  ? 

^  Without  tiring  you  with  any  irrelevant  details  of  the  family  and 
relatives  of  my  hero,  if  I  dare  call  him  such,  I  may  mention  that  he  was 
the  second  son  of  an  old  Belgian  family  of  some  rank  and  wealth,  and  that 
in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  his  house,  he  was  educated  for  the  career 
of  diplomacy ;  for  this  purpose  a  life  of  travel  was  deemed  the  best  pre- 
paration — ^foreign  languages  being  the  chief  requisite^  with  such  insight 
into  history,  national  law,  and  national  usages  as  any  young  man  with 
moderate  capacity  and  assiduity,  can  master  in  three  or  four  years. 

"  The  chief  of  the  Dutch  mission  at  Frankfort  was  an  old  diplomate 
of  some  distinction,  but  who,  had  it  not  been  from  causes  purely  personal 
towards  the  king,  would  not  have  quitted  the  Hague  for  any  embassy 
whatever.  He  was  a  widower  with  an  only  daughter,  one  of  those  true 
types  of  Dutch  beauty  which  Terburg  was  so  fond  of  painting.    There 
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are  people  who  can  see  nothing  but  vulgarity  in  the  dass  of  features  I 
speak  of»  and  yet  nothing  in  reality  is  farther  from  it.  Hers  was  a  mild, 
placid  face,  a  wide,  candid*looking  forehead,  down  either  side  of  which  two 
braids  of  sunny  brown  hair  fell ;  her  skin,  fair  as  alabaster,  had  the  least 
tinge  of  colour,  but  her  lips  were  full  and  of  a  violet  hue^  that  gave  a 
character  of  brilliancy  to  the  whole  countenance ;  her  figure,  inclined  to 
embonpoiniy  was  exquisitely  moulded,  and  In  her  walk  there  appeared 
the  composed  and  resolute  carriage  of  one  whose  temperament,  however 
mild  and  unruffled,  was  still  based  on  principles  ux)  strong  to  be 
shaken.  She  was  indeed  a  perfect  specimen  of  her  nation,  embodying 
in  her  character  the  thrift,  the  propriety,  the  high  sense  of  honour, 
the  rigid  habits  of  order,  so  eminently  Dutch ;  but  withal  there  ran 
through  her  nature  the  golden  thread  of  romance,  and  beneath  that 
mild  eyebrow  there  were  the  thoughts  and  hopes  of  a  highly  imaginative 
mind. 

**  The  nussion  consbted  of  an  old  secretary  of  embassy,  Van  Dohein, 
a  veteran  diplomate  of  some  sixty  years*  and  Edward  Norvins,  the  youth 
I  speak  of*  Such  was  the  family  party,  for  you  are  aware  that  they  all 
lived  in  the  same  house  and  dined  together  every  day ;  the  aUachis  of 
the  mission  being  specially  entrusted  to  the  care  and  attention  of  the 
head  of  the  mission,  as  if  they  were  his  own  children.  Norvins  soon  fell 
in  love  with  the  pretty  Marguerite — how  could  it  be  otherwise ;  thev  were 
constantly  together ;  he  was  her  companion  at  home,  her  attendant  at 
every  baU ;  they  rode  out  together,  walked,  read,  drew,  and  sang  together, 
and  in  fact  very  soon  became  inseparable.  In  all  this  there  was  nothing 
which  gave  rise  to  remark.  The  intimate  habits  of  a  mission  permitted 
such,  and  as  her  father,  deeply  immersed  in  afiairs  of  diplomacy,  had  no 
time  to  busy  himself  about  them,  no  one  else  did.  The  secretary  had  fol- 
lowed the  same  course  at  every  mission  for  the  first  ten  years  of  his  career, 
and  only  deemed  it  the  ordinary  routine  of  an  aUach^e  life. 

'^Such  then  was  the  pleasant  current  of  their  lives,  when  an  event 
occurred  which  was  to  disturb  its  even  flow,  ay,  and  alter  the  channel  for 
ever.  A  despatch  arrived  one  morning  at  the  mission,  informing  them 
that  a  certain  Monsieur  van  Halsdt,  a  son  of  one  of  the  ministers,  who 
had  lately  committed  some  breach  of  discipline  in  a  cavalry  regiment, 
and  was  broke  in  consequence,  was  about  to  be  attached  to  the  mission. 
Never  was  such  a  shock  as  this  gave  Marguerite  and  her  lover.  To  her 
the  Idea  of  associating  with  a  wild,  unruly  character  like  this  was  insup- 
portable :  to  him  it  was  misery ;  he  saw  at  once  all  his  daily  intimacy 
with  her  interrupted;  be  perceived  how  their  former  habits  could  no 
longer  be  followetl,  that  with  his  arrival  must  cease  the  companionship 
that  made  him  the  happiest  of  men.  Even  the  baron  himself  was  indig- 
nant at  the  arrangement  to  saddle  him  with  a  «atfrt€ii  to  be  reclaimed-* 
but  thra  he  was  the  minister's  son :  the  king  himself  had  signed  the 
appointment,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

*'  It  was  indeed  with  any  thing  but  feelings  of  welcome  they  awaited 
the  coming  of  the  new  guest.  Even  in  the  short  interval  between  his 
appointment  and  his  coming,  a  hundred  rumours  reached  them  of  his 
numerous  scrapes  and  adventures,  his  duels,  his  debts,  his  gambling,  and 
his  love  exploits.  All  of  course  duly  magnified.  Poor  Marguerite  felt 
as  though  an  imp  of  Satan  was  about  to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  Norvins 
dreaded  him  with  a  fear  that  partook  of  a  presentiment. 

**  The  day  came^  and  the  dinner  hour,  In  respect  for  the  son  of  the  great 
man,  was  delayed  twenty  minutes  in  expectation  of  his  coming,  and  they 
went  to  table  at  last  without  him,  silent  and  sad.  The  baron,  annoyed  at 
the  loss  of  dignity  be  should  sustain  by  a  piece  of  politeness  exeroa8e4 
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without  result  $  the  secretary  fretUng  over  the  entries  that  were  burned ; 
Marguerite  and  Edward  mourning  over  happiness  never  to  return — sud* 
denly  a  caleche  drove  into  the  court  at  full  gallop,  the  steps  rattled,  and 
a  figure,  wrapped  in  a  doak,  sprang  out :  before  the  first  surprise  per- 
mitted them  to  speak,  the  door  of  the  aaUe  opened,  and  he  appeared. 

<<  It  would,  I  confess,  have  been  a  difficult  matter  to  have  fixed  on 
that  precise  character  of  looks  and  appearances  which  might  have  pleased 
all  the  party.  Whatever  were  the  sentiments  of  others  I  know  not,  but 
Norvins'  wishes  would  have  inclined  to  see  him  short  and  ill-looking,  rude 
in  speech  and  gesture — in  a  word,  as  repulsive  as  possible.  It  is  indeed  a 
strange  thing — ^you  must  have  remarked  it  I'm  certain :  the  disappoint- 
ment we  feel  at  finding  people  we  desire  to  like,  inferior  to  our  own  con- 
ceptions of  them,  is  not  one  half  so  great,  as  is  our  chagrin  at  discovering 
those  we  are  determined  to  dislike,  very  different  from  our  preconceived 
notions,  with  few  or  none  of  the  features  we  were  prepared  to  find  fault 
with,  and  in  fact  altogether  unlike  the  bugbear  we -had  created  for  our- 
selves. One  would  suppose  that  such  a  revulsion  in  feeling  would  be 
pleasurable  rather  than  otherwise.  Not  so  however,  a  sense  of  our  own 
injustice  adds  poignancy  to  our  previous  prejudice,  and  we  dislike  the 
object  only  the  more  for  lowering  us  in  our  own  esteem. 

*<  Van  Halsdt  was  well  calculated  to  illustrate  my  theory.  He  was  tall 
and  well  made;  his  face,  dark  as  a  Spaniard's — ^his  mother  was  descended 
from  a  Catalonian  family — was  manly-looking  and  frank,  at  once  indicating 
openness  of  temperament,  and  a  dash  of  heroic  daring,  that  would  like 
danger  for  itself  alone ;  his  carriage  had  the  easy  fre^om  of  a  soldier, 
without  any  thing  bordering  on  coarseness  or  efirontery.  Advancing  with 
a  quiet  bow,  he  tendered  lus  apologies  for  being  late,  rather  as  a  matter 
he  owed  to  himself  to  excuse  his  want  of  punctuality,  than  from  any 
sense  of  inconvenience  to  others,  and  ascribed  the  delay  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  post-horses — '  While  waiting  therefore,'  said  he,  <  I  resolved  to 
economise  time,  and  so  dressed  for  dinner  at  the  last  stage.' 

'<  This  apology  at  least  showed  a  desire  on  his  part  to  be  in  time,  and  at 
once  disposed  the  secretary  in  his  favour.  The  baron  himself  spoke  little, 
and  as  for  Marguerite  she  never  opened  her  lips  to  him  the  whole  time  of 
dinner,  and  Norvins  could  barely  get  out  the  few  common-places 
of  table,  and  sat  eyeing  him  from  time  to  time  with  an  increasing 
dislike. 

^  Van  Halsdt  could  not  help  feeling  that  his  reception  was  of  the 
coldest ;  yet  either  perfectly  indifierent  to  the  fact,  or  resolved  ,to  over- 
come their  impressions  against  him,  he  talked  away  unceasingly  of  every 
thing  he  could  think  of — ^the  dinners  at  court,  the  theatres,  the  diplomatic 
soireis,  the  news  from  foreign  countries — ^all  of  which  he  spoke  of  with 
knowledge  and  intimacy.  Yet  nothing  could  he  extract  in  return.  The 
old  baron  retired,  as  was  his  wont,  immediately  after  dinner ;  the  secretary 
dropped  off  soon  after ;  Marguerite  went  to  take  her  evening  drive  on  the 
Boulevards ;  and  Norvins  was  left  alone  with  his  new  conurade.  At  first 
he  was  going  to  pretend  an  engagement,  then  the  awkwardness  of  the 
moment  came  forcibly  before  him,  and  he  sat  still,  silent  md  confused. 

<* '  Any  wine  in  that  decanter  P  said  Van  Halsdt,  with  a  short  abnq>t 
tone^  as  he  pointed  to  the  bottle  beside  him.  *  Pray  pass  it  over  here.  I 
have  only  drank  three  glasses.  I  shall  be  better  aware  to-morrow  how 
soon  your  party  breaks  up  here.' 

« « Yes,'  said  Edward  timidly,  and  not  well  knowing  what  to  say.  <  The 
baron  retires  to  his  study  every  evening  at  seven.' 

"  •  W\ih  all  my  heart,'  said  he  gaily ;  *  at  six  if  he  prefer  it,  and  he 
may  even  take  the  old  secretary  with  him.    But  the  mad^oiseUe,  shall 
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we  Bee  any  more  of  her  during  the  evening — is  there  no  salon  P  Eh, 
what  do  you  do  after  dinner  ?* 

u  i  \^i,y  sometimes  we  drive,  or  we  walk  out  on  the  Boulevards ;  the 
other  ministers  receive  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  then  there's  the 
opera/ 

<< '  Devilishly  slow  yon  must  find  all  this,'  said  Van  Halsdt,  filling  a 
bumper,  and  taking  it  off  at  a  draught    *  Are  you  long  here  ?* 

**  *  Only  three  months.' 

**  <  And  weU  sick  of  it,  111  be  sworn.' 

**  *  No,  I  feel  very  happy— I  like  the  quiet" 

*^  *  Oh  dear !  oh  dear  V  said  he,  with  a  long  groan,  *  what  is  to  become 
of  mef 

^^Norvins  heartily  wished  he  could  have  replied  to  the  question  in  the 
way  he  would  have  liked,  but  said  nothing. 

*'  *  If  8  past  eight,'  said  he,  as  he  perceived  him  stealing  a  look  at  iiis 
watch.  *  Never  mind  me,  if  you've  any  appointment — ^I'll  soon  learn  to 
make  myself  at  home  here.  Ferhaps  you'd  better  rlns;  for  some  more 
claret  however  before  you  go— -they  don't  know  me  yet 

<<  Edward  almost  started  from  lus  chair  at  this  speech — such  a  liberty 
had  never  before  been  heard  of  as  to  call  for  more  wine ;  indeed  their 
ordinary  habits  did  not  consume  half  that  was  placed  on  the  table,  but 
so  taken  by  surprise  was  he^  that  he  actually  rose  and  rang  the  bell  as  he 
was  desired. 

'<  *  Some  claret,  Johann,'  said  he  with  a  gulph,  as  the  old  butler  entered. 

**  The  man  started  back,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  empty  decanter. 

^  *  And  I  say,  andent,'  said  Van)  Halsdt,  <  don't  decant  it — ^you  shook 
the  last  bottle  confoundedly.  It's  old  wine,  and  won't  bear  that  kind  of 
usage.' 

**  The  old  man  moved  away  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  returned  in  about 
ten  minutes  with  a  bottle  from  the  cellar. 

*<  Didn't  Providence  bless  you  with  two  hands,  friend  P  said  Van 
Halsdt — *  Go  down  for  another.' 

^  *  Gro,  Johann,'  said  Norvins,  as  he  saw  him  hesitate,  and  not  knowing 
what  his  refusal  might  call  forth ;  and  then  without  waiting  for  further 
T>arley,  he  arose  and  withdrew. 

**  Well,  thought  he,  when  he  was  once  more  alone,  if  he  is  a  good- 
looking  fellow,  and  there  is  no  denying  Mo/,  one  comfort  is,  he  is  a  con- 
firmed drunkard.  Marguerite  will  never  be  able  to  endure  him ;  for  such, 
in  his  secret  heart,  was  Uie  reason  of  his  premature  dislike  and  dread  of  his 
new  companion ;  and  as  he  strolled  along  he  meditated  on  the  many  ways  he 
should  be  able  to  contrast  his  own  acquirements  with  the  other's  deficiencies, 
for  such  he  set  them  down  at  once,  and  gradually  reasoned  himself  into 
the  conviction  that  the  fear  of  all  rivalry  from  him  was  mere  folly ;  and 
that  whatever  success  his  handsome  face  and  figure  might  have  elsewhere, 
that  Marguerite  was  not  the  girl  to  be  caught  bv  such  attractions,  when 
coupled  with  an  unruly  temper  and  an  uneducated  mind. 

*'  And  he  was  right  Great  as  his  own  repugnance  was  towards  him, 
hers  was  far  greater.  She  not  only  avoided  him  on  every  occasion,  but 
took  pleasure,  as  it  seemed,  in  marking  the  cold  distance  of  her  manner 
to  him,  and  contrasting  it  with  her  behaviour  to  others.  It  is  true  he  ap- 
peared to  care  little  for  this ;  and  only  replied  to  it  by  a  half  impertinent 
style  of  familiarity — ^a  kind  of  jocular  intimacy  most  insultmg  to  a 
woman,  and  horribly  tantalizing  for  those  to  witness,  who  are  attached  to  her. 

**  I  don't  wish  to  make  my  story  a  long  one ;  nor  could  I  without  enter- 
ing into  the  detaib  of  every-day  life,  which  now  became  so  completely 
altered*    Marguerite  and  NonrtaEs  only  met  at  rare  intervals,  and  then  len 
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to  cultivate  each  other's  esteem,  than  Qvpatiaie  on  the  many  demerito  of 
him  who  had  estraoged  them  so  utterly.  All  the  reports  to  his  discredit 
that  circulated  in  Frankfort  were  duly  conned  over ;  and  though  they 
could  lay  little  to  his  charge  of  their  own  actual  knowledge,  they  only 
imagined  the  more,  and  condemned  him  accordingly. 

**  To  Norvins  he  became  hourly  more  insupportable.  There  was  in  all 
his  bearing  towards  him  the  quiet,  measured  tone  of  a  superior  to  an 
inferior — the  patronizing  protection  of  an  elder  to  one  younger  and  less 
able  to  defend  himself;  and  which,  with  the  other's  consciousness  of  his 
many  intellectual  advantages  over  him,  added  double  bitterness  to  the 
insult.  As  he  never  appeared  in  the  bureau  of  the  mission,  nor  in  any 
way  concerned  himself  with  official  duties,  they  rarely  met,  save  at  table ; 
there,  his  appearance  was  the  signal  for  constraint  and  reserve — an  awk- 
wardness that  made  itself  felt  the  more,  as  the  author  of  it  seemed  to 
exult  in  the  dismay  he  created. 

'*  Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  events  when  Norvins  received  his  nomi- 
nation as  secretary  of  legation  at  Stutgardt.  The  appointment  was  a 
surprise  to  him,  he  did  not  even  hear  of  the  vacancy*  The  position, 
however,  and  the  emoluments  were  such  as  to  admit  of  his  marrying,  and 
he  resolved  to  ask  the  baron  for  his  daughter's  hand,  to  which  the  rank 
and  influence  of  his  own  family  permitted  him  to  aspire  without  pre* 
sumption. 

**  He  gave  his  willing  consent;  Marguerite  accepted;  and  the  only  delay 
was  now  caused  by  the  respect  for  an  old  Dutch  custom,  the  bride 
should  be  at  least  eighteen,  and  Marguerite  yet  wanted  three  months  of 
that  age.  This  interval  Norvins  obtained  leave  to  pass  at  Frankfort ;  and 
now,  they  went  about  to  all  public  places  together  as  betrothed ;  paid 
visits  in  company,  and  were  recognised  by  all  their  acquaintances  as 
engaged  to  each  other. 

"  Just  at  this  time  a  French  cuirassier  regiment  marched  into  garrison 
in  the  town — they  were  on  their  way  to  the  south  of  Germany,  and  only 
detained  in  Frankfort  to  make  up  their  full  complement  of  horses.  In  this 
regiment  was  a  young  Dutch  officer,  who  once  belonged  to  the  same 
raiment  as  Van  Halsdt,  and  who  was  broke  by  die  court-martial  for  the 
same  quarrel.  They  had  fought  twice  with  swords,  and  only  parted  with 
the  dire  resolve  to  finish  the  fuflfair  at  the  next  opportunity.  This  officer 
was  a  man  of  an  inferior  class,  his  family  being  an  obscure  one  of  North 
Holland,  and  thus  when  dismissed  the  service,  had  no  other  resource  than 
to  enter  the  French  army,  at  that  time  at  war  with  Austria.  He  was 
said  to  be  a  man  of  overbearing  temper  and  passion,  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  circumstance  of  his  expatriation  and  disgrace  had  improved 
him.  However,  some  pledge  Van  Halsdt  had  made  to  his  father,  decided 
him  in  keeping  out  of  his  way.  The  report  ran  that  he  had  given  a 
solemn  promise  never  to  challenge,  nor  accept  any  challenge  from  him, 
on  any  pretext  whatsoever.  Whatever  the  promise,  certain  it  was,  he 
left  Frainkfort  the  same  day  the  regiment  marched  into  towni  and  retired 
to  Wiesbaden. 

^  The  circumstance  soon  became  the  subject  of  town  gossip,  and  plenty 
there  were,  most  willing  to  attribute  Van  Halsdt's  departure  to  prudential 
motives,  rather  than  give  so  wild  a  character  any  credit  for  filial  ones. 
Several  who  felt  offen<^  at  his  haughty,  supercilious  manner,  now  ex- 
ulted in  this,  as  it  seemed,  fall  to  his  pride,  and  Norvins,  unfortunatdy, 
fell  into  the  same  track,  and  by  many  a  sly  inuendo,  and  half  allusion  to 
his  absence,  gave  greater  currency  to  the  report,  that  his  absence  was 
dictated  by  other  considerations  than  parental  respect. 

^<  through  all  the  chit-chat  of  the  time^  Marguerite  showed  herself 
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highly  indignant  at  Van  Halsdt's  conduct.  The  quiet  timid  girl,  who 
detested  violence,  and  hated  crime  in  any  shape,  felt  disgusted  at  the 
thought  of  his  poltroonery,  and  could  not  hear  his  name  mentioned  with- 
outran  expression  of  contempt.  All  this  delighted  Edward.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  just  retribution  on  the  former  insolence  of  the  other,  and  he 
longed  for  his  return  to  Frankfort  to  witness  the  thousand  slights  that 
awaited  him.  Such  a  strange  and  unaccountable  thing  is  our  triumph 
over  pothers,  for  the  want  of  those  qualities  in  which  we  see  ourselves 
deficient.  None  so  loud  in  decrying  dishonesty  and  fraud,  as  the  man 
who  feels  knave  in  his  own  heart.  Who  can  censure  female  frailty  like 
her  who  has  felt  its  sting  in  her  own  conscience :  you  remember  the 
great  traveller,  Mungo  Park,  used  to  calculate  the  depth  of  rivers  in 
Africa,  by  rolling  heavy  stones  over  their  banks  and  watching  the  air 
bubbles  that  mounted  to  the  surface;  so  oftentimes  may  you  measure 
the  innate  sense  of  a  vice,  by  the  execration  some  censor  of  morals  bestows 
upon  it.  Believe  me,  these  heavy  chastisements  of  crime  are  many  times 
but  the  cries  of  awakened  conscience.  I  speak  strongly,  but  I  feel  deeply 
on  this  subject.  But  to  my  story : — It  was  the  custom  for  Marguerite  and 
her  lover  each  evening  to  visit  the  theatre,  where  the  minister  had  a  box ; 
and  as  they  were  stepping  into  the  carriage  one  night,  as  usual.  Van 
Halsdt  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  asked  if  he  might  accompany  them* 
Of  course,  a  refusal  was  out  of  the  question — he  was  a  member  of  the 
mission — ^he  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit  his  position  there,  however  much 
he  had  lost  in  the  estimation  of  society  generally,  and  they  acceded  to  his 
request,  still  Avith  a  species  of  cold  courtesy  that  would,  by  any  other 
man,  have  been  construed  into  a  refusal. 

'^  As  they  drove  along  in  silence,  the  constraint  increased  at  every  mo- 
ment, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  long-suppressed  feeling  of  hated  rivalry, 
Norvins  could  have  pitied  Van  Halsdt  as  he  sat,  no  longer  with  his  easy 
smile  of  self-satisfied  indifference,  but  with  a  clouded  heavy  brow,  mute 
and  pale.  As  for  Marguerite,  her  features  expressed  a  species  of  quiet 
cold  disdain  whenever  she  looked  towards  him,  far  more  terrible  to  bear 
than  any  thing  like  an  open  reproach.  Twice  or  thrice  he  made  an  effort 
to  start  some  topic  of  conversation,  but  in  vain,  his  observations  were 
either  unreplied  to,  or  met  a  cold  distant  assent  more  chilling  stilL  At 
length,  as  if  resolved  to  break  through  their  icy  reserve  towai^  himi  he 
asked  in  a  tone  of  affected  indifference— 

*^ '  Any  chan^  m  Frankfort,  mademoiselle,  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seemg  you  last  r* 

'' '  None,  sir,  that  I  know  of,  save  that  the  French  cuirassier  regiment 
marched  this  morning  for  Baden,  of  whtehj  however^  it  %8  more  than 
probable  you  are  aware  already/ 

**  On  each  of  these  latter  words  she  laid  an  undue  stress,  fixing  her 
eyes  steadfastly  on  him,  and  speaking  in  a  slow  measured  tone.  He  grew 
deeply  red,  almost  black  for  a  moment  or  two,  his  moustache  seemed  almost 
to  bristle  with  the  tremulous  convulsion  that  shook  his  upper  lip,  then 
as  suddenly  he  became  lividly  pale,  while  the  great  drops  of  perspiration 
stood  on  his  brow,  and  fell  upon  his  cheek.  Not  another  word  was  spoken. 
They  soon  reached  the  theatre,  when  Norvins  offered  Marguerite  his  amu 
Van  Halsdt  slowly  following  them  up  stairs. 

'<  The  play  was  one  of  LeBsings,  and  well  acted,  but  somehow  Norvins 
could  pay  no  attention  to  the  p^ormance,  his  whole  soul  was  occupied 
by  other  thoughts.  Marguerite  appeared  to  him  in  a  different  light  from 
what  he  had  ever  seen  her ;  not  less  to  be  loved,  but  altogether  different  s 
the  staid,  placid  gurl,  whose  quiet  thoughts  seemed  never  to  rest  on  topioa 
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of  violent  passion  or  excitement ;  ivho  fled  from  the  very  apjmaoh  of 
any  thing  bordering  on  overwrought  feeling,  now  appeared  oarried  away 
by  her  abhorrence  of  a  man,  to  the  very  extreme  of  hatred,  for  oonducty 
'which  Norvins  scarcely  thought  she  should  have  considered  even  faulty. 
If,  then,  his  triumph  over  Van  Halsdt  brought  any  pleasure  to  his 
heart,  a  secret  sense  of  his  own  deficiency  in  the  very  quality  for  which 
ahe  condemned  him,  made  him  shudder. 

<<  While  he  reflected  thus,  his  ear  was  struck  with  a  conversation  in 
the  box  next  his,  in  which  were  seated  a  large  party  of  young  men,  with 
two  or  three  ladies,  whose  air,  dress,  and  manner  were,  at  least,  somewhat 
equivocaL 

<<  <  And  so,  Alphonse,  you  succeeded  after  all  ?'  said  a  youth,  to  a  large 
ppwerful,  dark  moustached  man,  whpse  plain  blue  frock  could  not  conceal 
4he  soldier. 

<<  <  Yes,'  replied  he,  in  a  deep  sonorous  voice,  '^  our  doctor  managed 
-ihe  matter  for  me — ^he  pronounced  me  unable  to  march  before  to-morrow; 
he  said  that  my  old  wound  in  the  arm  gave  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  and 
Required  a  little  more  rest ;  but,  by  St.  Denis,  I  see  little  benefit  in  the 
plan  after  all.  This  "  white  feather''  has  not  ventured  back,  and  I  must 
leave  in  the  morning  without  meeting  him.' 

"  These  words,  which  were  spoken  somewhat  loudly,  could  be  easily 
heard  in  any  part  of  the  adjoining  box,  and  scarcely  were  they  uttered 
l^hen  Van  Halsdt,  who  sat  the  entire  evening  far  back,  and  entirely  con- 
cealed from  view,  covered  his  face  with  both  his  hands,  and  remained  in 
ihat  posture  for  several  minutes.  When  he  withdrew  them,  the  alteration 
in  his  countenance  was  actually  fearful.  Though  his  cheeks  were  pale  as 
4eath,  his  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  the  lids  swelled  and  congestai ;  his 
lips,  too,  were  protruded,  and  trembled  like  one  in  an  ague,  and  hia 
-cUsped  bands  shook  against  the  chair. 

i  *^  Norvins  would  have  asked  him  if  he  were  ill,  but  was  afraid  even  to 
apeak  to  him ;  while  again  his  attention  was  drawn  ofi^  by  the  voices  near 
Jum. 

J  <<<Not  got  a  bouquet?'  said  the  large  man  to 'a  lady  beside  him. 
*  Pardief  that's  too  bad.  Let  me  assist  you.  I  perceive  that  this  pretty 
damsel,  who  turns  her  shoulder  so  disdainfully  towards  us,  makes  little 
.use  of  hers,  and  so  *^avec  permigsiony*'  mademoiselle!'  With  that  he  stood 
up,  and  leaning  across  the  division  into  their  box,  stretched  over  his  hand 
jmd  took  the  bouquet  that  lay  before  Marguerite,  and  handed  it  to  the  lady 
at  his  side. 

^<  Marguerite  started  back,  as  her  eyes  flashed  with  offended  pride,  and 
ihen  turned  them  on  her  lover.  He  stood  up,  not  to  resent  the  insult,  but 
to  ofier  her  his  arm  to  leave  the  box.  She  gave  him  a  look — ^never  in  a 
glance  was  there  read  such  an  expression  of  withering  contempt — and, 
drawing  her  shawl  around  her,  said  in  a  low  voice,  '  the  carriage.'  Before 
he  could  open  the  box  door  to  permit  her  to  pass  out,  Van  Halsdt  sprang 
to  the  front  of  the  box,  and  stretched  over — then  came  a  crash,  a  cry,  a 
confused  shout  of  many  voices  together,  and  the  word  ^polisson^'  above  all ; 
but  hurrying  Marguerite  along,  Norvins  hastened  down  the  stairs  and 
.assisted  her  into  the  carriage.  As  she  took  her  place,  he  made  a  ges- 
ture, as  if  to  follow,  but  she  drew  the  door  towards  her,  and  with  a 
shuddering  exi»ession — *No' — Cleaned  back,  and  closed  the  door.  The 
oaleche  moved  on,  and  Norvins  was  alone  in  the  street. 

**  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  terrific  rush  of  sensations  that 
came  crowding  on  his  brain.  Coward  as  he  was,  he  would  have  braved 
«  hundred  deaths  rather  than  endyre  such  iigony.  He  turned  towards  the 
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theatre,  but  his  craven  spirit  seemed  to  paralyze  his  very  limbs ;  be  felt 
as  if  though  bis  antagonist  were  before  him  he  would  not  have  had  energy 
to  speak  to  him.  Marguerite's  look  was  ever  before  him — it  sank  into  his 
inmost  soul — it  was  burning  there  like  a  fire>  that  no  memory  nor  after 
sorrow  should  ever  quench. 

'<  As  he  stood  thus,  an  arm  was  passed  hastily  through  his,  and  he  was 
led  along.  It  was  Van  Halsdt,  his  hat  drawn  over  his  brows,  and  a 
slight  mark  of  blood  upon  his  cheek.  He  seemed  so  overwhelmed  with 
his  own  sensations  as  not  to  be  cognizant  of  his  companion's. 

'<  <  I  struck  him,'  said  he,  in  a  thick  guttural  voice,  the  very  breathings 
of  vengeance,  *  I  struck  him  to  my  feet.'  It  is  now  a  la  more  between 
us,  and  better  it  should  be  so  at  once.'  As  he  spoke  thus  he  turned  to- 
wards  the  Boulevard,  instead  of  the  usual  way  towards  the  embassy. 

"  <  We  are  going  wrong,'  said  Norvins — *  this  leads  to  the  ireiten 
gasse* 

"  <  I  know  it,'  was  the  brief  reply,  '  we  must  make  for  the  country ;  the 
thing  was  too  public  not  to  excite  measures  of  precaution.  We  are  to 
rendezvous  at  Katznach.' 

« *  With  swords  ?' 

'<  No.  Pistols,  this  ttme/  said  he,  with  a  fiendish  emphasis  on  the  last 
words. 

"  They  walked  on  for  above  an  hour,  passing  through  the  gate  of  the 
town,  and  reached  the  open  country,  each  silent  and  sunk  in  his  own 
thoughts. 

'^  At  a  small  cabaret  they  procured  horses  and  a  guide  to  Katznach, 
which  was  about  eleven  miles  up  the  mountain.  The  way  was  so  steep 
that  they  were  obliged  to  walk  their  horses,  and  frequently  to  get  down 
and  lead  them,  yet  not  a  word  was  spoken  on  either  side.  Once,  only, 
Norvins  asked  ^  how  he  was  to  get  his  pistols  from  Frankfort  ?  to  which 
the  other  answered  merely,  *  they  provide  the  weapons  I'  and  they  were 
again  silent. 

<<  Norvins  was  somewhat  surprised  and  offended  also,  that  his  companion 
should  have  given  him  so  little  of  his  confidence  at  such  a  moment;  gladly 
indeed  would  he  have  exchanged  his  own  thoughts  for  those  of  any  one 
else,  but  he  leil  him  to  ruminate  in  silence  on  his  unhappy  position,  and 
to  brood  over  miseries  that  every  minute  seemed  to  aggravate. 

'<  <  They're  coming  up  the  road  yonder ;  I  see  them  now,'  said  Yaii 
Halsdt,  suddenly,  as  he  aroused  the  other  from  a  deep  train  of  melan- 
choly thoughts.  '  Ha,  how  lame  he  walks,'  cried  he  with  savage  exultar 
tion. 

'<  In  a  few  minutes  the  party,  consisting  of  four  persons,  dismountad 
firom  their  horses,  and  entered  the  little  burial-ground  beside  the  chapel. 
One  of  them  advancing  hastily  towards  Van  Halsdt  shook  him  warmly 
by  the  hand,  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear.  The  other  replied; 
when  the  first  speaker  turned  towards  Norvins,  with  a  look  of  in^able 
scorn,  and  then  passed  over  to  the  opposite  group.  Edward  soon  per- 
ceived that  this  man  was  to  act  as  Halsdt's  friend ;  and  though  really  glad 
that  such  an  ofiloe  fell  not  to  his  share,  was  deeply  offended  on  being  thusi 
as  it  were,  passed  over.  In  this  state  of  dogged  anger  he  sat  down  on 
a  tombstone,  and  as  if  having  no  interest  whatever  in  the  whole  proceed- 
ings, and  never  once  looked  towards  them. 

<'  He  did  not  notice  that  the  party  now  took  the  path  towards  the  wood, 
nor  was  he  conscious  of  the  flight  of  time,  when  suddenly  the  loud  report 
of  two  pistols,  so  close  together  as  to  be  almost  blended,  rang  through  his 
ean.    Then  ha  sprang  upi  a  dreadful  pang  piercing  his  bosom;  some  ier« 
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rible  sense  of  g^t  be  could  neither  fathom  nor  explain^  flashing  across 
bim;  at  the  same  instant  the  brushwood  crashed  behind  him,  and  Van 
Halsdt  and  his  companion  came  out;  the  former  with  his  eyes  glistening 
and  his  cheek  flushed,  the  other  pale  and  dreadfully  agitated.  He  nodded 
towards  Edward  significantly,  and  Van  Halsdt  said — *  Yes.' 

«<  Before  Norvins  could  conjecture  what  this  meant,  the  stranger 
approached  him  and  said — 

«<  <  I  am  sorry,  sir,  the  sad  work  of  this  morning  cannot  end  here ;  but 
of  course  you  are  prepared  to  afford  my  friend  the  only  reparation  in  your 
power.' 

"  *  Me — ^reparation — what  do  you  mean  ? — afford  whom  ? 

^  *  Monsieur  van  Halsdt,'  said  he,  coolly ;  and  with  a  slight  emphasis  of 
contempt  as  he  spoke. 

**  *  Monsieur  van  Halsdt ;  he  never  offended  me — I  never  insulted,  never 
injured  Atm,'  said  he,  trembling  at  every  word. 

«  « Never  injured  me  f  cried  Van  Halsdt.  *  Is  it  nothing  that  you  have 
jruined  me  for  ever — ^that  your  cowardice  to  resent  an  affront  offered  to  one, 
who  should  have  been  dearer  than  your  life,  a  hundred  times  told,  should 
have  involved  me  in  a  duel  with  a  man  I  swore  never  to  meet,  never  to 
cross  swords,  nor  exchange  a  shot  with  ?  Is  it  toothing  that  I  am  to  be 
disgraced  by  my  king,  disinherited  by  my  father — a  beggar,  an  exile  at 
once?  Is  it  nothing,  sir,  that  the  oldest  name  of  Friesland  is  to  be 
blotted  from  the  nobles  of  his  nation?  Is  it  nothing,  that  for  you  i 
should  be  what  I  now  am  ?* 

**  The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  voice  that  made  Norvins'  very 
blood  run  cold ;  but  he  could  not  speak,  he  could  not  mutter  a  word  in 
answer. 

^'  *  What  I'  said  Van  Halsdt,  in  an  accent  of  cutting  sarcasm ;  '  i 
thought  that  perhaps  in  the  suddenness  of  the  moment  your  courage^ 
unprepared  for  an  unexpected  call,  might  not  have  stood  your  part ;  but 
can  it  be  true  that  you  are  a  coward  ?     Is  this  the  case  P 

*\Norvins  hung  down  his  head — the  sickness  of  death  was  on  him. 
The  dreadful  pause  was  broken  at  last ;  it  was  Van  Halsdt  who  spoke — 

^' '  Adieu,  sir ;  I  grieve  for  you.  I  hope  we  may  never  meet  again : 
yety  let  me  give  you  a  counsel  ere  we  part.  There  is  but  one  coat  men 
can  wear  ^with  impunity,  when  they  carry  a  malevolent  and  a  craven 
spirit ;  you  can  be  an         ' 

'<  Monsieur  TAbbe,  the  dinner  is  on  the  table,"  said  a  servant,  entering 
at  this  moment  of  the  story. 

^^Mafaiy  and  so  it  is,"  said  he,  looking  gaily  at  his  watch,  as  he  rose 
from  his  chair. 

'*But,  mademoiselle,"  said  I — ''what  became  of  her?" 

^  Ah,  Marguerite ;  she  was  married  to  Van  Halsdt  in  less  than  three 
months ;  the  cuirassier  fortunately  recovered  from  his  wounds ;  the  duel 
was  shown  to  be  a  thing  forced  by  the  stress  of  consequences.  As  for 
Van  Halsdt,  the  king  forgave  him,  as  did  his  father  also :  he  is  now  am* 
bassador  at  Naples." 

*'  And  the  other,  Norvins  ?  though  I  scarcely  feel  any  interest  in  him." 

^  I'm  sorry  for  it,"  said  he,  laughing ;  "  but  won't  you  move  for- 
ward?" 

With  that  he  made  me  a  polite  bow  to  precede  him  towards  the  dinner 
room,  and  followed  me  with  the  jaunty  step  and  the  light  gesture  of  an 
easy  and  contented  nature. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  did  not  sit  next  the  abb^  that  day  at  dinner  $ 
on  the  contrary,  I  selected  the  most  stupid-looking  old  man  I  could  find 
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for  my  neighbour,  hugging  myself  in  the  thought  that  where  there  is  little 
agreeability,  Nature  may  kindly  have  given  in  recompense  some  traits  of 
honesty,  and  some  vestiges  of  honour.  Indeed,  such  a  disgust  did  I  feel 
for  the  amusing  features  of  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  company — and  sq 
Inextricably  did  I  connect  repart^  with  rascality,  that  I  trembled  at  every 
good  thing  I  heard,  and  stole  away  early  to  bed,  Resolving  never  to  take 
sudden  fancies  to  agreeable  people  as  long  as  I  lived— an  oath  which  a 
long  residence  in  a  certain  country,  that  shall  be  nameless,  happily  per* 
mits  me  to  keep  with  little  temptation  to  transgress. 

The  next  morning  was  indeed  a  brilliant  one— the  earth  refreshed  by 
rain — ^the  verdure  more  brilliant— the  mountain  streams  grown  fuller :  all 
the  landscape  seemed  to  shine  forth  in  its  gladdest  features.  I  was  up 
and  stirring  soon  after  sunrise ;  and,  with  all  my  prgudlces  against  such  a 
means  of  "  lengthening  one's  days,*'  sat  at  my  window  actually  entranced 
with  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  Beyond  the  river  there  rose  a  heath-elad 
mountain,  along  which  misty  masses  of  vapour  swept  hurriedly,  disclosing 
as  they  passed  some  tiny  patch  of  cultivation,  struggling  for  life  amid 
granite  rocks  and  abrupt  precipices.  As  the  sun  grew  stronger,  the  grey 
tints  became  brown,  and  the  brown  grew  purple,  while  certain  dark  lines 
that  tracked  their  way  from  summit  to  base,  began  to  shine  like  silver, 
and  showed  the  course  of  many  a  mountain  torrent,  tumbling  and  splash- 
ing towards  that  little  lake  that  lay  calm  as  a  mirror  below.  Immediately 
beneath  my  window  was  the  garden  of  the  chateau :  a  succession  of 
terraces  descending  to  the  very  river — the  quaint  yew  hedges,  carved 
into  many  a  strange  device — the  ballustrades  half  hidden  by  flowering 
shrubs  and  creepers — the^marble  statues  peeping  out  here  and  there,  trim 
and  orderly  as  they  looked,  were  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  picture,  and 
heightened  the  effect  of  the  desolate  grandeur  of  the  distant  view.  The 
very  swans  that  sailed  about  on  the  oval  pond  told  of  habitation  and  life, 
just  as  the  broad  expanded  wing  that  soared  above  the  mountain  peak 
spoke  of  the  wild  region  where  the  eagle  was  king. 

My  musings  were  suddenly  brought  to  a  dose  by  a  voice  on  the  terrace 
beneath.  It  was  that  of  a  man  who  was,  evidently  from  his  pace^  enjoy- 
ing his  moming^s  promenade  under  the  piazza  of  the  chateau,  while  he 
hummed  a  tune  to  pass  away  the  time : — 

"  Why,  soldiers,  why 
Should  we  be  melancholy  boys, 

Why,  soldiers,  why  7 
Whose  basiness 

HoUoa,  there,  Francois,  ain't  they  stirring  yet  ?  why,  itfs  past  six  o'dock.^ 

The  person  addressed  was  a  serving  man,  who,  in  the  formidable  attire 
of  an  English  groom-— in  which  he  was  about  as  much  at  home  as  a  coro- 
nation champion  feels  in  plate  armour — was  crossing  the  garden  towards 
the  stables. 

"  No,  sir ;  the  count  won't  start  before  eight." 

<*  And  when  do  we  breakfast  ?" 

"  At  seven,  sir." 

«  The  devil — another  hour — 

•  Why,  soldiers,  why 
Should  we  be ' 

I  say,  Francois,  what  horse  do  they  mean  for  Mademoiselle  Laura  to-day  r" 
"The  mare  she  rode  on  Wednesday,  sir.     Mademoiselle  liked  her  very 

much." 

^  And  what  have  they  ordered  for  the  stranger  that^  came  the  night 
before  last  ?    The  gentleman  who  was  robbed- 
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^(  I  know,  I  know,  sir ;  the  roan,  with  the  cut  on  her  knee.'* 

"  Why,  she's  a  mad  one — she's  a  run-away.** 

'<  So  she  is,  sir :  but  then,  monsieur  is  an  Englishman — and  the  count 
bays  he'll  soon  tame  the  roan  filly.** 

"  Why,  soldiers,  why,"  hummed  the  old  colonel,  for  it  was  Muddletoil 
liimself ;  and  the  groom  pursued  his  way  without  further  questioning. 
Whereupon  two  thoughts  took  possession  of  my  brain :  one  of  which  was, 
what  peculiar  organization  it  is  which  makes  certain  old  people  who  have 
nothing  to  do  early  risers;  the  other,  what  offence  had  I  committed 
to  induce  the  master  of  the  chateau  to  plot  my  sudden  death. 

The  former  has  been  a  puzzle  to  me  all  my  life.  What  a  blessing 
should  sleep  be  to  that  class  of  beings  who  do  nothing  when  awake  ;  how 
they  should  covet  those  drowsy  hours  that  give,  as  it  were,  a  sanction  to 
indolence;  with  what  anxiety  they  ought  to  await  the  fall  of  day,  as 
announcing  the  period  when  they  become  the  equals  of  their  fellow  men  ; 
txA  with  what  terror  they  should  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  busy 
world  is  up  and  stirring,  and  their  incapacity  and  slothfulness  only 
become  more  glaring  from  contrast.  Woidd  not  any  one  say  that  such 
people  would  naturally  cultivate  sleep  as  their  comforter  ?  Should  they 
tiot  hug  their  pillow  as  the  friend  of  their  bosom.  On  the  contrary,  these 
are  invariably  your  early  risers :  every  house  where  I  have  ever  been  on 
a  visit  has  had  at  least  one  of  these  troubled  and  troublesome  spirits  ;  the 
torment  of  boots — the  horror  of  housemaids.  Their  chronic  cough  forms 
a  duet  with  the  inharmonious  crowing  of  the  young  cock,  who,  for  lack 
of  better  knowledge,  proclaims  day  a  full  hour  before  his  time.  Their 
creaking  shoes  are  the  accompaniment  to  the  scrubbing  of  brass  fenders 
and  the  twigging  of  carpets ;  the  jarring  sounds  of  opening  shutters,  and 
the  cranking  discord  of  a  hall-door  chain  ;  their  heavy  step  sounds  like  a 
nightmare's  tread,  through  the  whole  sleeping  house ;  and  what  is  the 
object  of  all  this  ?  What  new  fact  have  they  acquired  ?  what  difiicult 
question  have  they  solved  ?  whom  have  they  made  happier,  or  wiser,  or 
better  ?  Not  Betty,  the  cook,  certainly,  whose  morning  levee  of  beggars 
they  have  most  unceremoniously  scattered  and  scared:  not  Mary,  the 
housemaid,  who,  unaccustomed  to  be  caught  en  dishahUlcy  is  cross  the 
whole  day  after,  though  he  was  "  only  an  elderly  gentleman,  and  wore 
spectacles :"  not  Richard,  who  cleaned  their  shoes  by  candle  light :  nor  the 
venerable  butler,  who,  from  shame  sake,  is  up  and  dressed,  but  who,  still 
asleep,  stands  with  his  corkscrew  in  his  hand,  under  the  vague  impression 
that  it  is  a  late  supper  party. 

These  people,  too,  have  always  a  consequential,  self-satisfied  look  about 
them;  they  seem  to  say,  as  though  they  knew  a  "  thing  or  two"  others 
had  no  wot  of:  as  though  the  day,  more  confidential  when  few  were  by, 
told  them  some  capital  secrets  the  sleepers  never  heard  of;  and  they  make 
this  pestilential  habit  a  reason  for  eating  the  breakfast  of  a  Cossack,  as 
if  the  consumption  of  victuals  was  a  cardinal  virtue. 

Civih'zed  differs  from  savage  life  as  much  by  the  regulation  of  time  as 
by  any  other  feature.  I  see  no  objection  to  your  red  man,  who  probably 
can't  go  to  breakfast  till  he  has  caught  a  bear,  being  up  betimes ;  but  fop 
the  gentleman  who  goes  to  bed  with  the  conviction  that  hot  rolls  and 
coffee,  tea  and  marmalade,  bloaters  and  honey,  ham,  muffins,  and  eggs 
await  him  at  ten  o'clock ;  for  him,  I  say,  these  absurd  vagabondisms  are 
an  insufferable  affectation,  and  a  most  unwarrantable  liberty  with  the 
peace  and  privacy  of  a  household. 

Meanwhile  old  Colonel  Muddleton  is  parading  below;  and  here  we  must 
leave  him  for  another  ^Tragment.'' 
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SIX  ODES  PROM   iLNACABON. 
ODB  ZYT* 

Yes  1  thou  ma7*6t  bid  thy  loft j  shell 
To  warrior  deeds  of  glory  swell; 
War^  too,  shall  wake  this  harp  of  mine« 
But  oh>  how  different  war  to  thine  I 

It  is  not  hostile  hands  array'd* 
With  glittering  helm  and  gleaming  hlad 
Nor  troops  of  horse  that  fierce  assail^ 
And  o'er  my  fainting  soul  prevail. 

No  ;  from  an  eye  of  glancing  flame 
The  dart  that  pierced  my  bosom  came ; 
Still  shaft  on  shaft  resistless  speeds, 
And  still  my  h^art  unceasing  bleeds  I 


ODE  XZZIT* 

Youthful  maid  I  divinely  fair* 
Fly  not  thus  my  hoary  brow  ; 
Wherefore  slight  my  bosom's  prayer. 
Wherefore  turn  thee  from  my  vow  ? 

Where  yon  iri^ant  garland  glows^ 
See  the  lily's  snowy  beam 
Sparkle  by  the  blushing  rose* 
And  with  brighter  radiance  gleam  I 


ODS  LV« 

Deep  on  his  side  in  brand  of  flame 
The  courser  bears  his  owner's  name ; 
And  by  their  glittering  turbans  well 
The  fiery  eastern  tribes  we  tell. 
The  lover,  too,  a  token  bears, 
That  all  his  bosom's  woe  declares. 
Within  his  eyes  still  lurks  imprest 
The  pleasing  pain  that  fills  his  breast  I 


ODE  XL VI. 

'Tis  painful  ne*er  with  love  to  glow» 
And  painful  too  its  thrill  to  know ; 
But  ah,  what  pangs  Mb  soul  inflame. 
Who  loves  in  vain,  yet  loves  the  same  I 

Worth,  valour,  genius  win  no  more 
The  smile  of  woman  as  of  yore : 
At  Mammon's  shrine  adoring  laid, 
Tis  thgr^  their  fondest  sighs  are  paid 
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Ohy  be  that  sordid  slave  occurst. 
Who  loye  of  ffold  promoted  first  I 
Detested  gold!  before  whose  fires 
The  sigh  of  heaven-born  love  expires. 

Its  influence  severs  friendship's  ties. 
And  wars  and  murders  hence  arise ; 
But  sadder  stilly  in  slow  decay 
It  wastes  the  lover's  heart  away  I 


ODE  xxTm. 

Best  of  painters  I  for  thy  task. 
Now  thy  utmost  sidll  I  ask. 
Mighty  lord  of  Rhodian  art» 
Paint  the  maid  that  rules  my  heart : 
Though  alas !  a  dreary  space 
Parts  her  from  my  warm  embrace, 
MemVy  true  can  still  portray 
Every  charm,  though  far  away. 
First,  her  locks  that  unconfined 
Wildly  woo  the  wanton  wind. 
Paint  in  jetty  beauty  gleaming. 
Soft  as  when  the  dawn  is  beaming ; 
And  if  all  thv  heavenly  skill 
Can  such  added  grace  instil, 
Ev'ry  tress  of  sunny  hue 
With  a  perfume  sweet  imbue ! 
Next,  beneath  her  raven  hair 
Let  her  forehead,  soft  and  fair> 
In  its  pure  and  paly  snow. 
Spotless  as  the  ivory  glow. 
Let  her  flossy  eyebrows  bright 
Neither  blend  nor  disunite^ 
But  above  her  smiling  eyes 
In  a  gentle  curve  arise ; 
Then  her  glance  of  fire  imbue 
With  Minerva's  azure  hue. 
And  the  liquid  ravs  that  shine 
In  Cythera*s  eye  divine : 
For  her  downy  cheek  and  nose^ 
Blend  with  milk  the  orient  rose. 
Let  her  lip,  persuasion's  self. 
Court  the  kiss's  daring  stealtlw. 
Pouting  mild,  seductive  sueing. 
Love's  delicious  pressure  wooing. 
Softly  beaming  on  the  view, 
'Neath  her  chm  of  tender  hue. 
Let  the  sportive  Graces  play 
Round  her  neck  of  marble  ray. 
Paint  me  then  the  glorious  maid. 
Bright  in  purple  vest  arrayed. 
There  her  form  divmely  glowing. 
Through  her  garment  partly  showing. 
Cease !  'tis  she  I  my  love  I  my  own  | 
Soon  thoult  hear  her  voice's  tone  1 
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ODB  L. 

Oft  wheQ  mj  musing  soul  surveys 
Th*  heroic  deeds  of  former  days. 
While  glory's  fleeting  dreams  inspire^ 
With  glowmg  breast  I  seize  my.  lyre^ 
And  trembling  touch  the  quiv'ring  stringy 
Some  godlike  nero*s  deeds  to  sing ; 
But  swift  as  air  the  vision  flies. 
When  sweet  its  swelling  tones  arise. 
**  Enthusiast  wild  1"  they  seem  to  say, 
"  Ah !  chace  th'  aspiring  thought  away : 
The  mightiest  of  the  sons  of  fame 
In  vain  our  gentle  song  must  claim — 
Whose  softest  sigh,  whose  tend'rest  tone. 
But  echoes  love,  and  love  alone  1" 
•'  Oh,  yet,  my  harp,  ofne  effort  more. 
Ere  all  my  soul's  high  dreams  are  o*er !' 
With  new-strung  cnords,  in  hope  again, 
I  wake  a  more  exalted  strain — 
Alcides'  deathless  deeds  to  sing ; 
But  love  responds  from  every  strings 
Farewell,  ye  hopes,  whose  beamines  mild 
The  thoughtless  son  of  song  beguil'd ! 
Ye  heaven-born  heroes,  all  adieu  t 
No  more  such  dazzling  themes  I  woo : 
Let  loftier  bards  your  praises  own — 
And  thou,  my  harp,  sing  love  alone. 

F.  L.  S. 


THB   maiden's   BPIBIT   TO   HBE  SLEEPING    LOVBB. 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on— less  bright  and  dear 

Are  the  friends  who  hang  o'er  thy  slumbers  her« 

Than  the  watch  of  thy  spirit-love. 
Thou  wouldst  sleeep  for  mfe  could  thy  soul  divine. 
The  task  to  g^uard  thv  couch  uxu  mine. 

Sent  from  toe  realms  above. 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on^-for  thy  young  heart's  dreams 
Are  bright  as  the  sunset's  golden  beams. 

Thrown  o'er  a  summer  sky. 
No  heartless  sounds  of  a  mortal  throng 
Shall  reach  thee — ^but  of  smiles  and  song 

Dream  when  /am  nigh ! 

Dream  on,  dream  on,  not  of  Pleasure's  lure. 
But  the  love  I  bore  thee,  deep  and  pure. 

When  chained  in  my  bonds  of  earth. 
We  shall  love  <^my  but  in  sunny  skies. 
Where  Death's  unerring  dart  ne'er  flies^ 

To  chill  it  in  its  birth  I 
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Dream  on,  dream  on  of  the  happy  land 
Will  greet  thee  soon,  and  the  suter  band 

Of  friends  we  loved  below. 
Not  longi  not  long  o'er  th j  slumbers  deep 
Shall  thjr  spirit-loTe  her  vigils  keep 

In  this  scene  of  human  wt>e  t 

Dream  on«  dream  on — for  thy  altered  cheek 
And  wasted  form  of  suffering  speak. 

Will  snap  thy  life's  frail  thread  I 
Then  will  my  guardian  task  be  done. 
And  our  soius  oe  joined,  thou  faithful  one  I 
Though  numbered  with  the  dead  I 

S.  A.  J. 


^mmmmtm 


TRB  LOVBE*B  DEXAll. 

Raibb,  raise  me  now— let  my  fkding  gaze 
Dwell  on  the  scenes  of  my  boyhood's  days. 

Ere  I  flee  to  my  home  of  rest. 
Oh  I  while  I  slept  my  soul  was  there— 
For  Earth's  dark  memories,  grief  and  care. 

Dwell  not  in  isles  of  the  blest  1 

Methonght  I  rose  to  the  glorious  sky— 
And  visions  of  light  were  floating  by. 

And  a  soft  voice  breathed  my  name* 
I  knew  those  tones,  and  I  could  not  move, 
For  the  seraph  form  of  my  earthly  love 

Before  me  slowly  came! 

Her  smile  was  hope^— and  she  o'er  me  bent 
With  a  gaze  so  earnest — eloquent, 

I  fsU  I  soon  should  die. 
She  spoke  not  then,  but  her  ibnd  looks  told 
Of  remembered  love  in  days  of  old, 

Ere  she  sought  her  native  sky  I 

'Tis  bliss  to  know  when  lift  is  o'er, 
That  fond  hearts  meet  to  part  no  more 

tn  a  pure  and  holy  sphere. 
I'm  dying  now,  and  darkness  dwells 
On  my  wearied  eye — death's  sullen  bells 

Toll  in  my  troubled  ear. 

There's  something  flits  around  me  now. 
With  angel  form  and  radiant  brow, 

'Twill  guide  my  spirit  heme* 
Earth,  and  thy  lovely  scenes,  adieu  I 
Heav'n  is  bursting  on  my  view — 

Beloved,  I  oome>  I  eome  I 

0t  A*  J» 
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It  was  on  the  22nd  of  March  of  last 
jear,  1842>  that  Henri  Beyle  died  sud- 
denly in*  Paris,  at  ^ftj-mne  years  of 
age.  Author  of  some  of  the  best 
works  extant  on  Italy  and  the  arts,  a 
clever  novelist,  and  shrewd  observer, 
he  leaves  a  reputation  high  amon?  men 
of  letters,  which  we  believe  wiU  not 
die,  but  is  unlikely  to  attain  a  wider 
range,  from  the  very  nature  of  his 
talent,  and  from  the  pains  he  took  to 
confer  on  each  fresh  appearing  volume 
a  different  paternity.  Saving  in  lite- 
rary circles,  his  death  was  scarcelv 
noticed  at  the  time  it  occurred.  A 
feuiUeton  of  the  National  singly  pro- 
tested against  the  careless  silence  of 
the  public  towards  the  man  who,  having 
amused  and  instructed,  bade  them  this 
abrupt  farewell. 

Giving  the  word  its  high  and  true 
signification,  there  is  little  real  criticism 
(written  criticism)  in  France.  It  is 
to  be  found,  keen  and  polished,  in 
the  conversation  of  a  Parisian  salon ; 
the  reviews  afford  none  which  may 
bear  comparison  with  that  which  made 
the  fame  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quar- 
terly, whose  contributors  chose  this 
department  because  competent  to  fill 
the  rest.  In  their  pages  devoted  to 
this  branch  we  have  found,  with  few 
exceptions,  either  that  an  over-friendly 
feeling,  fearing  to  damn  an  author  witn 
faint  pruse,  smothered  him  in  a  treacle 
bath  ;  or  that  party  spirit  and  perhaps 
personal  dislike,  had  placed  a  rod 
m  the  hands  of  some  small  unknown, 
who,  fancying  it  a  club,  dealt  blows 
at  those  who  stood  above  his  reach, 
believing  he  could  knock  them  down 
withal. 

Beyle  may  lay  to  his  own  charge 
that,  notwithstanding  his  merit,  and  the 
value  set  on  him  by  competent  iudges, 
and  his  havine  contributed  to  the  lite- 
rature of  botn  France  and  England, 
his  name  has  no  farther  echo.  In  his 
pictures  of  Italian  character,  he  has 
not  been  equalled.  His  personi^es 
are  not  French  ladies  and  ^entlemen^ 
distinguished  by  names  which  termi- 
nate in  i  or  p;  but  Italians  under  their 


own  sky  and  sun,  excluded  from  public 
affiurs,  and  their  discussion,  with 
their  passions  strengthened  by  lack 
of  vent,  and  energies  which  desolate 
in  private,  because  debarred  from 
bein^  of  public  utility — to  attain 
happmess  m  this  world,  satis^ing 
these  passions  as  far  as  possible, 
and  to  whatever  they  may  tend; 
to  be  saved  in  the  next — fulfilling 
the  outward  forms  of  religion.  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  ^reigner  to 
pierce  the  invisible  wall  which  sur- 
rounds  Italian  society.  If  the  stranger 
enter,  the  inmates  change,  and  a  casual 
comer  may  leave  his  entertainers  igno- 
rant of  tnem  as  he  arrived.  The 
state  of  the  police,  the  fbar  of  com- 
mitting themselves  in  presence  of  one 
unknown  to  them  —  the  absorbing 
effects  of  some  love  or  vengeance--, 
ruling  passion  of  the  time  —  undis- 
tracted  oy  outward  events,  in  which 
they  have  no  share,  and  must  show  no 
interest,  may  well  cause  this  reserve  $ 
but  Beyle,  residing  at  Milan,  had 
peculiar  advantages;  his  intimate 
friends  were  Italians,  who  could  and 
would  draw  the  curtain.  We  have 
heard  them  say  no  foreigner  ever  knew 
Italv  so  well.  He  forces  his  readers 
to  thought — a  penalty  some  dislike  to 
pay,  his  works  may  require  a  previous 
education  of  the  mind — a  demand  many 
cannot  grant:  by  the  contemptuous 
dislike  with  which  he  speaks  of  his  own 
countrymen,  he  has  indisposed  them 
for  an  audience  ;  he  wants  connexion 
of  ideas,  and  is  most  fatiguing  to  the 
reader  f^om  the  bounds  he  must  make 
mentally  to  follow  from  sentence  to 
sentence ;  he  has  no  charm  of  style ; 
his  sentences,  never  emptv,  take  a 
sharp  and  abrupt  tone  from  nis  horror 
of  a  feeble  idea  expressed  by  a  sound- 
ing word  ;  dissecting  character  with 
what  he  believes  precision,  he  some- 
times oversteps  the  truth  and  fails  to 
solve  the  whole  mystery  of  the  human 
being,  because  he  will  imagine  nothing, 
and  believes  that  laying  bare  the  nerve> 
he  can  touch  the  life.  He  is  abrupt,  from 

his  often  expressed  lore  of  the  unfoi^ 
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seen  and  unprepared ;  as  he  calls  it»  the 
Impretm ;  like  a  bov  in  a  forest*  untired 
while  exploring,  but  growing  weary 
in  the  straight  avenues  with  its  shorn 
grass  and  cold  statues.  An  admirer 
of  Italian  enthusiasfiiy  opposed  to  what 
he  calls  the  cold  yanity*  the  passionless 
mockery,  the  cowardly  susceptibility 
of  his  countrymen,  his  own  suscepti- 
bility is  neyer  asleep,  his  own  irony  is 
always  in  action ;  he  places  the  iron 
mask  of  the  latter  before  his  strong 
feeling,  because  he  fears  to  yield  to  its 
expression  too  long;  and  deprecates 
the  dread  of  ridicule,  because>  most  of 
all,  he  suffers  from  it.  He  seldom 
paints  a  character  so  lofty»  that  the 
succeeding  chapters  do  not  lay  it  in  the 
dust ;  his  fault  lies  in  an  apparent 
denial  to  humanity  of  her  nobler  attri- 
butes. With  the  young,  whom  he 
would  disappoint,  and  the  old,  whom 
he  would  not  console,  Beyle  is  not 
likely  to  be  popular ;  he  is  better  fitted 
for  the  meridian  of  life,  when  men 
have  been  taught  analysis,  and  while 
they  can  still  bear  it ;  and  he  will  haye 
admirers  rather  than  the  enthusiasts 
who  are  as  captives  chained  to  the  car 
of  the  conqueror. 

His  first  work,  published  in  1817, 
''  Haydn,  Mozart,  Aletastasio,"  signed 
Bombet,  (a  name  he  adopted,  among 
others,  Stendhal,  Lagenevus,  Vis- 
conte,  &c.)  was  favourably  reviewed 
by  the  *'  Quarterly."  It  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  recommence  what  has  been 
ably  performed,  or  in  this  instance  to  do 
more  than  remark  on  the  eccentricity 
of  the  author.  The  whole  of  the  por- 
tion concerning  Haydn  was  translated 
from  the  work  of  an  Italian,  of  the 
name  of  Carpani,  a  fact  to  which 
Beyle  made  no  allusion  on  his  title- 
page.  Assuredly  no  man  needed  less 
to  defraud  another ;  and  Carpani,  being 
alive^  and  entering  his  protest  against 
this  appropriation,  nothing  coiud  be 
so  vain  as  its  defence,  which,  however, 
Beyle  chose  to  execute  in  the  **  Journal 
des  Debats."  His  more  important 
works,  "THlstoire  de  la  Peinture  en 
Italic,"  ''  Rome,  Naples,  et  Florence,'* 
**  Promenades  dans  Rome,"  **  La  Vie  de 
Rossini,"  "L*  Abbesse  de  Castro,"  '<  La 
Chartreuse  de  Parme,"  with  tales  and 
chronicles  inserted  in  the  reviews, 
have,  we  believe,  remained  unnoticed 
in  our  own  country.  His  biography'Js 
JBo  interwoven  with  his  works,  in  most 
of  which  it  is  his  pleasure  tg  appear 


often  through  a  softening  medium,  that 
it  will  be  interesting  to  recall  some  of 
its  circumstances.     There  exists  here 
no  reason  for  silence,  his  career  is 
closed.     His  family  was  respectable — 
his  grandfather  a  physician.     He  was 
born  at  Grenoble,  in  1783,  and  care^ 
fully  educated  at  the  central  school  of 
the  department  of  the  Is^re,  where  he 
bore  Away  suffrages  and  prizes,  as  a 
boy.     As,  about  this  time  all  youthful 
heads  were  turned  by  the  Lieutenant  of 
Artillery  become  first  Consul,  Beyle  was 
a  candidate,  but  an  unsuccessful  one, 
to  enter  the  Polytechnic  School.  Count 
Darn,  his  distant  relation,  obtained  for 
him  a  cornet's  commission  in  a  dragoon 
regiment,  and  his  first  campaign  was 
made  in  Italy ;  but  that  he  was  present 
at  Marengo,  which  he  allowed  to  be 
believed,  is  more  than  doubtful.     He 
was  even  reminded  by  an  early  friend 
that  at  that  particular  date  of  time, 
they  were  certainly  together,  and  else- 
where, to  which  he  replied — **  Humph, 
humph,   you  mistake— c*est  un  beau 
debut  dans  le  monde  que  Marengo.*' 
Become  aide-de  camp  to  General  Mi- 
chaud,  and  soon  weary  of  a  military 
career,  he  sent  in  his  resignation,  when 
during  the  short  peace  of    1803  he 
could  do  so  honorably ;  turning  ftrom 
it  to  what  was  the  serious  folly  of  his 
whole  life — for  he  fell  in  love.     The 
object  of  this  passion  was  an  actress, 
whom  he  followed  to  Marseilles,  be- 
coming, for  her  sake,  clerk  in  a  mer- 
cantile house ;  it  was  however  of  brief 
duration — and,  recalled  to  the  service 
by  Count  Daru,  he  was  named  adjauU 
commissaire  de  guerre;   in  1806,  he 
went  to  Prussia,   and  was  named  at 
Brunswick  Intendant  des  domames  de 
VEmpereur,     He  pretended  to  great 
talents  for  administration,  they  being 
feeble  in  reality ;  but  he  proved  good 
feeling  and  probity,  for,  having  re- 
ceived eight  millions  from  a  transaction 
expected  to  produce  but  four,  he  did 
not  with  the  overplus  make  his  own 
fortune.     The  campaign  of  1809  came 
to  lure  him  from  Brunswick ;  he  fol- 
lowed the  Wagram  army  attached  to 
the  Intendance  generale,  under  Count 
Daru,  and  was  thus  really  present  at 
the  funeral  of  poor  Haydn,  to  whose 
feeble  old  age  the  sound  of  the  in- 
vading cannon  had  been  a  knell. 

It  was  during  this  campugn  that, 
left  behmd  with  the  sick  and  provision 
Stores,  in  a  little  town  w^ose  garriso^ 
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was  judged  more  necessary  elsewhere, 
Beyle's  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
saved  both.    That  part  of  the  country 
was  ill-affected  towards  the  French, 
and  wuted  but  an  opportunity  to  make 
its  disposition  felt.     The  garrison  had 
scarcely  quitted  the  town  when  the 
tocsin  sounded,  and  the  population  rose 
to  massacre  the  sick  and  burn  the 
stores.     The  officers,  unsupported  by 
troops,  knew  not  what  part  to  act. 
The  avenues  of  the    hospital   were 
crowded,  and  cries  of  death  rang  from 
them*  when  Beyle,  at  the  peril  of  his 
life»    made    his  way    through    these 
streets,  and  penetrated  into  the  build* 
ing.      Sick  and  wounded  —  all  who 
could  stand  upright,  he  made  rise  from 
their  beds,  and  arm.     Such  as  could 
not  stir,  he  placed  in  ambuscade  at 
the  windows;    of  the  rest  formed  a 
platoon,  opened  the  doors,  and  led  a 
sortie ;  at  the  first  discharge  the  mob 
fled.     After  the  campaign  of  Prussia 
and  Poland,  he  was  namc^d  Auditeur  an 
conseil  (Tetut  and  Inspeeteur  du  Oarde 
Meuble  de  la  Couronne.     In  1812,  he 
made  the  Russian  campaign,  surviving 
the  retreat  from  Moscow.     Arriving 
before  the  troops  at  Kiemberg,    he 
was  so  famished  and  weary  that  to 
obtain  sufficient  food  and  rest  seemed 
impossible.    **  I  ate  an  omelette,  and 
slept  an  hour,"  said  Beyle,  talking  over 
his  return, — "  I  ate  another,  and  slept 
an  hour  more,  waking  to  eat  again, 
and  following  my  meal  by  another  hour 
of  rest,  and  so  on  through  eight  and 
forty.*'  Crossing  the  river,  and  having 
nearly  reached   the  shore,    the   ice 
cracked  and  yielded  beneath  the  sledge, 
but  for  a  vigorous  effort  of  his  horse, 
he  would  have  perished.  The  disasters 
of  this  retreat  so  impressed  themselves 
on  his  imagination,  that  he  said  long 
afterwards,   the  sight  of  the   Swiss 
mountains  awoke  in  him  a  feeling  of 
pain ;  since  the  campaign  of  Russia, 
ne  had  quarrelled  witn  snow,  not  from 
the  memory  of  his  own  perils,  but  the 
spectacle  of  horrible  suffering  which 
excited  no  pity.     This  was  not  sur- 
nrising  from  a  man  who  had  seen  at 
wilna,   holes  in  the   hospital  walls 
stuffed  with  frosen  portions  of  human 
bodies.     It  was  in  Prussia,  during  the 
campaign  of   1813,   that  the  famous 
Gall  cured  him,  with  some  iron  pills,  of 
an  obstinate  fever  which  had  preyed  on 
him  for  six  months*    The  phrenologist 
fdt  his  scullj  and  said  to  him^*'  i  on 


have   faith  in  nothing,    not  even   in 
Friday.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1814,  he  was  sent  to  Grenoble  to 
calm  the  public  effervesence,  in  com« 
pany  with   the  Senator   St.    Vallier. 
His  vanity  inclining  him  to  a  noble  an- 
cestry, he  wrote  ae  before  his  name, 
and  the  wits  of  the  town  addressed  to 
him  letters,  "a  Monsieur  de  Beyle, 
fils  de  Monsieur  Beyle."    Returned  to 
Paris  after  the  invasion  of  the  allies, 
weary    of    political    chanffes,    with 
eighteen  thousand  francs  in  his  pocket* 
book,   he   thought  his  treasure  un- 
bounded.     He  went  to   Milan,    and 
remained  there  three  years,    having 
fallen  in  love  with  Madame  — ,  and 
seriously  submitted  during  this  long 
period   to  an  amusing    tyranny   she 
seriously  practised ;  at  one  time  affect- 
ing a  fear  of  being  compromised,  the 
lady  commanded  him  to  imprison  him* 
self  in  his  own  house  for  a  space  of 
three  months — an  order  he  strictly 
obeyed,  producing  his  **  Haydn,  Mo- 
zart, and  Metastasio;"  at  others  she 
exiled  him  to  Venice,    Turin,    ftc, 
alwavs  for  stated  periods.  His  "  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Florence"  was  composed 
during  these  absences ;  it  proves  that 
his  thoughts  were  most  in  Milan.     In 
his  confidence  and  its  requital  he  re- 
minds us  of  Alfieri.     To  forget  this 
faithless  lady,  Beyle  fled  to  Paris,  but 
succeeded  so  ill  as  to  feel  remaining 
there  impossible.      He  returned   to 
Milan,  but  the  intimacy  was  not  re- 
newed. From  1818  to  1821,  travelling 
over  Italy,  he  mingled  in  all  the  car- 
bonari societies,  though  never  of  the 
first  rank.      His  indiscretion  and  lo- 
quacity were  too  well  known.      He 
was  still  so  far  suspected  as  to  leave 
Milan  on  the  invitation  of  the  police, 
after  the  events  of  -*21,  which  thus 
brought  him  to  settle  in   Paris,  and 
occasioned  his  visits  to  France  and 
England.     His  father  died.     He  had 
expected  to  inherit  an  income  of  fifteen 
thousand  francs,  and  teven  fnmcit  ex- 
penses paid,  formed  the  bulk  of  his 
capital.  Obliged  to  work,  and  applying 
for  places  never  obtained,  because  his 
applications  were  never  properly  fol- 
lowed up,  he  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Colbum,  the  bookseller, 
and  for  some  time  furnished  him  with 
monthly  articles  for  his  murazine,  for 
the  most  part  bearing  on  French  lite- 
rature and  the  gossip  of  the  day,  and 
inspired  in  the  JDeledttxe  circle^  whicbj 
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daring  twelve  years^  met  eyery  week« 
and  was  composed  of  P&m  Louis 
Courier^  Duvergier  de  Hauranne, 
Dufshatel,  Remusat^  Jooffroy^  lcc.» 
some  of  whom  became  ministersypeersj 
and  deputies,  after  1830.  The  <<  Re- 
vue Britannique,"  believing  these  ar- 
ticles to  originate  where  they  appeared* 
in  the  "  Athensum'*  and  "  New 
Monthly/'  retranslated  them;  except 
the  few  confidants  initiated  in  Beyle's 
secrets*  no  one  in  Paris  knew  their 
author.  In  1828  he  quietly  and  sys- 
tematically made  arrangements  for 
suicide ;  wrote  his  will*  and  gave  away 
his  books.  The  cause  of  this  fit  of 
despair  was  not  perfectly  known* 
though  it  might  be  traced  to  the  two 
grievances  of  his  life — ^money  embar- 
rassments and  a  love  afiair.  In  this 
case  the  lady  offered  her  friendship 
very  frankly*  out  nothing  more.  The 
revolution  of  July  brouffht  joy  with 
it  to  Beyle.  <«  That  ball*"  said  he* 
pointing  where  a  shop-front  was  struck 
by  one — **  that  ball  sends  me  to  Italy ;" 
and  in  truth  he  was  named  consul  to 
Trieste;  and  the  Ezequator  refused  by 
Metternichf  on  account  of  his  attacks 
on  Austria ;  his  destination  changed  to 
Civita  Vecchia*  whither  he  went  very 
little*  taking  up  his  abode  in  Rome. 
In  1836*  having  granted  himself  leave 
of  absence*  he  came  to  Paris.  One 
night  at  the  Tuileries*  Louis  Philippe 
said  to  him*  **  Apropos*  Monsieur 
Beyle*  remember  you  are  consul  at 
Civita  Vecchia.'*  Tired  of  his  con- 
sulship* he  determined  on  becoming  a 
journaUst*  but  abandoned  this  idea 
and  returned  to  Rome  in  1838. 
One  day  he  was  seised  with  sudden 
sadness*  but  which  lasted  long  — he 
had  remembered  he  was  fifty-six  years 
old*  that  four  years  would  brinff  sixty. 
This  melancholy  took  stranffe  bold  of 
him — ^perhaps  he  foresaw  his  coming 
end.  In  1840*  he  was  first  attacked 
with  apoplexy ;  in  1842*  he  returned 
on  leave  to  iParis.  His  speech  was 
affected*  and  his  mind  had  received  a 
shock*  for  his  last  works  are  flat  and 
•tale.     He  did  not  attain  the  dreaded 

Xof  sixtyi  for  his  third  fit  of  apo- 
cy  seized  him  in  April*  1842*  and 
e  died  at  fifty-nine.  As  a  man*  his 
picture  is  a  curious  one*  for  he  was 
made  up  of  contradictions.  All  his 
life  seriously  in  love*  he  affected  ^e 
levity  of  a  flippant  personage — a  bonnet 
JMrnui  tver  praising  Italian  sim- 
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plioity*  as  o<mtrasted  with  tfaa  vsnity 
of  France*  he  was  vain  himself*  aa 
a  marquis  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
pretending  republicanism  and  love  of 
equalitv*  he  wrote  de  befbre  his  name* 
which  he  called  'flinging  dust  in  fools' 
eyes  ;*   adoring  Buonaparte*    he  was 
an  ultra-libenU  ;  printing  in  his  works 
that  a  monument  would  one  day  be 
raised  on  the  spot  where  the  great 
man  duembarked  from  Elba*  himself 
an  officer  of  the  imperial  household* 
failed  to  return  to  his  post  in  1815* 
bound  as  he  was  at  Milan  in  other 
chains.     If  he  prosecuted  his  trade  of 
author*  it  was  as  an  amateur*  since 
for  the  writer  who  was  nothing  beside* 
he  expressed  a  contempt  worthy  the 
noble  of  former  days.      He  chose  to 
write*  and  write  well,  but  not  too  well, 
since  he  might  thus  have  been  con- 
founded with  people  of  the  profession* 
academicians*  &c.*  with  whom  he  had 
no  sympathies.     Affecting  displeasure 
when  his  works  were  mentioned*  he 
smiled  to  hear  them  criticized ;  per- 
haps some  of  the  smile  might  have 
signified  contempt*  and  part  of  the 
annoyance  have  been  real.     He  had 
said  that  each  writer  setting  dovm 
what  seemed  to  him  true*  and  giving 
his  neighbour  the  lie*  he  saw  m  the 
books  of  his  day  only  so  many  lottery 
tickets*  having  really  no  more  value; 
posterity  forgetting  some  and  reprint- 
ing others*  would  show  the  winnbg 
numbers.     A  votary  of  gaiety*   and 
advocate  for  an  independent  life*  his 
wit  was  at  times  original  and  acute ; 
at  others,  gross  and  libertine — ^recalling 
his  dragoon  life.  Gentle  and  indulgent, 
biting  and  caustio*accordingto  thewhim 
of  the  hour,  he  had  no  stability  of  pur- 
pose or  consistency  of  action.  He  hated 
the  word  ♦  duty**  and  apropos  of  this 
word*  aimed  at  England  some  of  those 
epigrams  which  very  much  resemble 
praise,   such  as — **Iil  England  this 
terrible  duty  appears*  in  the  course  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  actions,  perhaps 
one  hundred  and  twenty  times."    He 
died  the  death  he  would  have  chosen 
as  happiest,  since  prompt  and  unex- 
pected.    His  vanity*  which  was  ex- 
treme* turned  not  on  the  advantages 
he  really  possessed,  but  on  his  talents  for 
administration,  which  were  null,  and  on 
his  successes  with  the  fair  sex,  which 
were  problematic.     His  appearance 
and  manner  were  not  such  as  persuade* 
fbr  he  waa  of  coarsej  and  almost  com* 
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mon  appeavance»   havipg  the  shortb 
stout  fir«me»  whioh  predicted  the  death 
he  died.    He  never  could  comprehend 
husiness,  even  of  the  simplest  nature^ 
and  at  times  confiding  as  a  child,  he 
was  at  others  suspicious  past  all  con- 
ceptioUi    Joined  one  day  by  a  friendi 
in  his  hotel  at  Lyons^  he  was  found  in 
a  state  of  great  agitationi  exclaiming 
he  would  marry  directly,  and  his  mo- 
tive for  a  sudden  resolution,  not  at  all 
compatible  with  his  ideas  of  freedom, 
was,  that  he  had  been  robbed,  that  a 
wife  woidd  make  a  list  and  take  care 
of  his  linen.    His  friend  asked  **  what 
he  had  lost?"    but  this  he  did  not 
know — ^he  missed  nothmg— his  port- 
manteau felt  lighter  ;   the  imagmary 
difference  of  weight  was  to  him  con- 
vincing, and  as  nothing  fiirther  could 
be  fbund  to  prove  the  theft,  so  all  ar- 
guments failed  to  show  it  had  not 
been  committed.     Driving  away  all 
melancholy  ideas,  he  fled  the  society  of 
men  of  his  own  standing,  frequenting 
that  of  the  young,  who  often  laughed 
at  him,  since  his  manner  and  conver- 
sation agreed  so  ill  with  his  age  and 
appearance.     In  his  publications  he 
was    careless   beyond    belief.       The 
first  part  of  the  «'  Abbesse  de  Castro" 
prmted,  his  publisher  sent  for  the  con- 
clusion;— ^it  was  lost,  and  what  was 
worse,  forgotten.     Beyle  wrote  it  a 
second  time ;  when  it  was  before  the 
public,  finding  the  other,  which  seemed 
to  his  sorrow  the  best.     His  volumes 
are  crowded  with  typographical  mis- 
takes, since,  fearing  the  sound  of  his 
feigned  name,   perhi^,   lest  a   hiss 
should  mingle  with  it,  he  escaped  from 
proof-sheets  and  printers  to   distant 
hiding-places.      He  averred  that  he 
made  use  of  these  imannary  signa- 
tures to  put  at  fault  the  police  of 
Europe ;  persuaded  that  it  was  always 
on  hu  track,  and  seeing  spies  ever;^* 
where.     One  of  the  despairs  of  ms 
Ufe  arose  from  his  belief  that  some 
rival  in  a  lady's  favour  had  made  him, 
in  1820,  pass  for  a  secret  agent  of 
France.     He  had  some  real  friends, 
who  clung  to  him  through  life — ^but 
they  were  few.     He  did  not  resist  a 
jest  or  a  sarcasm,  and  the^  fell  away 
before  them.     He  wrote  his  life,  year 
by  year,  with  suppositious  names  and 
fake  dates  of  place  and  time;  the 
journal  of  1605  (never  published)  oon^ 
tains  a  oircumatantial  detail  of  his  love 
for  Madame  D— — {  the  oommenoi. 


menial  the  course,  and  conolnsivii  of  this 
amour,  which,  according  to  the  journal, 
was  very  fortunate ;  but  here  follows 
a  note  written  on  the  margin,  and 
dated  1819:-* 

'*  I  doubtless  told  myself  this  story 
to  amuse  me  at  the  time— not  a  word  of 
it  is  true." 

It  would  seem  that  the  following 
note  was  g^ven  by  Beyle  to  a  friend, 
in  1838;  this  time  he  adopted  the 
name  of  Darlineourt  :— 

**  To  console  himself  for  the  misfor- 
tune  of  sellinff  his  horses,  May,  1814, 
Monsieur  Darlineourt  wrote  the  life  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Metastasio.  He 
was  really  present  at  Haydn's  funeral 
at  Vienna,  m  1809— he  went  with  Mon- 
sieur Denon.  This  first  work  is  imi- 
tated in  part  from  an  Italian  bio&raphy 
of  Haydn,  and  was  translated  mto 
English. 

*'  In  1817,  Monsieur  Darlineourt  puh- 
lished  two  volumes  of  the  '  History  of 
Painting  in  Italy,'  which  had  no  success, 
and  cost  him  four  thousand  francs  at 
Didot's.  At  this  time,  Monsieur  Dar- 
lineourt did  not  even  know  the  advan« 
ta&^es  of  '  camaraderie,*  he  would  have 
held  them  in  horror.  A  friend  inserted 
in  the  '  Debats'  an  article  in  praise  of 
the  <  History  of  Pamthig  m  Italy ;'  the 
next  day  the  same  newspaper  retracted 
it.  The  two  volumes  were  the  firnit  of 
three  years'  study;  the  'Picturesque 
History  of  Florence*  was  written  in 
Florence ;  that  of  '  Rome'  in  Rome,  and 
so  elsewhere. 

"  In  1817,  Monsieur  Darlineourt  pub- 
lished *  Rome,' '  Naples,'  and '  Florence ;' 
the  manuscript  had  been  written  for  his 
friends,  and  with  no  idea  ofprinting. 
It  was  successful ;  and  the  '  £ustory  of 
Painting,'  copied  and  recopiedseventeai 
times,  was  read  by  nobody. 

**  In  1822,  Monsieur  Darlineourt,  still 
a  stranger  to  intrigue,  had  great  trouble 
in  finding  a  bookseller  who  would  charge 
himself  gratuitously  with  the  manuscript 
of  *  r Amour.'  This  bookseller  said  to 
him,  at  the  end  of  the  months*  Your 
book,  sir,  is  Uke  the  psalms  of  Monsieur 
de  Pomptffnan,  of  which  it  was  said^ 
*<  Saorea  tiiey  are,  for  no  one  touohee 

them." 

<<  In  1823,  came  out  the  '  Life  of 
Rossini,'  which  sold  well ; — the  only  one 
of  Monsieur  D.'s  works  at  once  received 
in  good  society. 

"In  182S-i4  he  published   'Racine 
and  Shakespeare,'  which  had  great  sue- 
oess,  andpiqned  Lord  Byron. 
.  M  In  18^,  *  Promenades  d«fu  Rome/ 
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"  In  1830,  '  Rouge  et  Noir/  and  some 
articles  in  the  reviews,  with  signatures 
dictated  by  prudence ;  a  notice  on  Lord 
Bjron  in  the  work  of  Madame  Belloc." 

The  contradiction  in  the  **  Debats" 
we  understand  to  have  been  inserted 
by  Beyle  himself — the  unsold  edition  of 
''1' Amour"  went  as  ballast  in  a  vessel 
to  America.  Beyle's  distaste  to  his 
own  country  is  no  where  more  strongly 
marked  than  in  these  volumes,  '<  De 
TAmouTy"  which,  treating  of  many 
subjects  beside,  contain  some  of  his 
best  as  well  as  his  feeblest  pages.  The 
process  of  falling  in  love  he  chooses, 
most  originally,  to  compare  to  the 
flinging  a  dead  branch  into  the  depths 
of  the  mines  of  Saltzbourg;  in  the 
course  of  some  time  you  may  draw  it 
forth  so  covered  with  crystallizations 
that  the  primitive  bough  cannot  be  re- 
cognised. In  this  manner  the  image 
of  lady  or  gentleman  lodeed  in  the 
brain  becomes  invested  with  all  man- 
ner of  sparklin?  perfections,  belonging 
not  to  Itself,  but  its  dwelling-place. 
He  goes  on  to  consider  gravely  this 
natural  phenomenon,  which  he  de- 
nominates crystallization.  He  denies 
to  France  the  existence  of  love  as  a 

gassion,  as  he  has  elsewhere  denied 
er  genius,  conceding  more  kindness 
and  talent,  generally  diffused,  than 
elsewhere.  From  among  his  serious 
or  witty  pages  we  extract  a  part  of 
his  judgment  pronounced  on  his  coun- 
trymen. That  he  knew  them  well, 
they  will  not  deny;  he  has  treated 
them  severely.  His  view  of  them  is 
that  of  a  face  in  a  magnifying  mirror, 
where  the  defects  which  really  exist 
are  made  so  prominent  as  to  become 
unnatural,  ana  the  charm  which  neutra- 
lizes them  disappears  in  their  shadow. 

"  The  tone  of  good  society  is,  to  treat 
all  serious  interests  with  irony.  For  a 
Frenchman  to  be  seen  admiring,  that  is 
to  say,  inferior,  not  only  to  what  he  ad- 
mires (that  might  pass),  but  also  to  his 
neighbour,  if  that  neighbour  should 
choose  to  sneer,  is  a  situation  against 
nature.  A  Frenchman  believes  himself 
the  most  unhappy  of  men,  and  ridiculous 
besides,  if  obliged  to  pass  his  time 
alone.  Where  is  passion  without  solU 
tude  ?  An  impassioned  man  thinks 
only  of  himself,  a  vain  one  only  of 
others,  the  neighbour  is  all  in  all  to  him. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  what  effect 
habits  of  mind  (which,  to  speak  truth, 
are   losuig    strength  daily),  but  will 


cling  to  the  French  at  least  a  century 
more,  must  exercise  on  the  passions. 
I  think  I  see  a  man  throwing  himself 
out  of  the  window,  and  trying  all  the 
while  to  arrange  a  graceful  posture 
wherewithal  to  arrive  on  the  pavement. 
The  happiness  of  Italv,  as  abo  to  a 
certain  degree  that  oi  England  and 
Germany,  consists  in  following  the  in« 
spiration  of  the  moment :  in  France,  a 
man  asks  himself,  '  What  idea  will  my 
neighbour  form  of  my  happiness  ?'  Thii 
caused  by  feeling  cannot  be  an  object 
of  vanity,  because  invisible ;  and  there- 
fore France  is  the  country  of  the  world 
in  which  there  are  fewest  love  matches.** 

Farther  on  we  find  an  essay  on 
female  education  as  it  exists  in  France ; 
with  most  of  the  opinions  we  can* 
not  but  coincide.  Deploring  ignorance, 
he  deprecates  authorship  in  women. 
We  may  think  with  him,  chieflv  be- 
cause the  time  of  a  women  who  has  a 
family  may  be  spent  far  better.  Those 
who  depreciate  women,  and  would 
prove  their  inferiority  by  that  of  th«r 
productions  in  art  or  science,  may, 
perhaps  forget,  besides  the  disadvan- 
tages of  theur  youth,  how  much  talent 
may  go  to  a  far  more  important 
work,  and  how  many  men  of  merit 
may  have  been  made,  or  confirmed 
such,  by  the  early  bent  given  to  the 
mind  by  a  clever  mother. 

<*  By  the  education  now  given,"  says 
Beyle,  "  we  leave  idle  their  best  facul- 
ties, those  which  would  produce  most 
happiness  to  thorn  and  to  ourselves.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  in  case  of 
the  husband's  death,  they  are  called  on 
to  eovem  a  young  family,  and  give  their 
male  children  (the  young  tyrants  of  the 
future)  that  first  training  which  forms 
the  character  and  teaches  to  seek  hap- 
piness, by  such  a  route,  rather  than  by 
such  another — a  settled  thine  at  four 
or  five.  If  the  change  I  would  require 
demands  several  centuries,  it  is  because 
by  an  unhappy  fatality,  all  first  ex- 
periments necessarily  contradict  the 
truth.  Enlighten  a  young  girl's  mind, 
form  her  character,  give  her,  in  short, 
a  good  education  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  sooner  or  later,  feeling  her 
superiority  over  other  women,  she  be- 
comes a  pedant,  that  is  to  say,  the  most 
disagrf  cable  of  beings.  There  are  none 
of  you  who  would  not  prefer  a  servant  to 
a  learned  wife.  Plant  a  young  tree  in 
the  midst  of  a  close  forest,  its  neigh- 
bours, depriving  it  of  air  and  sun,  its 
leaves  will  be  sickly  and  pale — it  will 
take  an  ungraceful  form  whidi  is  not 
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that  of  nature ;  the  whole  forest  must 
be  planted  at  once.  Where  is  the  woman 
proud  of  knowmg  how  to  read?  For 
two  thousand  jears  pedants  have  re- 
peated to  us  that  women  have  livelier 
wit,  and  men  more  solidity  of  judg- 
ment ;  that  women  have  more  delicacy 
of  idea,  and  men  more  power  of  atten- 
tion. A  Paris  citizen  walking  in  the 
gardens  of  Versailles  likewise  concluded 
irom  all  he  saw  that  trees  grew  shorn. 
*'  A  woman  of  thirty,  in  France,  has 
not  the  acquired  knowledge  of  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  nor  a  woman  of  fifty  the  prac- 
tical sense  of  a  man  of  five  and  twenty. 
It  is  said  that  if  women  read  with  plea- 
sure the  ten  or  twelve  good  volumes 
which  come  out  yearly  in  Europe  th^y 
will  abandon  the  care  of  their  children. 
It  is  as  though  we  feared  by  planting 
trees  on  the  sea  shore  to  impede  the  mo- 
tion of  the  waves.  During  the  last  four 
hundred  years  the  same  objection  has  been 
made  to  all  kinds  of  education ;  and  not 
only  now,  in  1820,  is  a  Parisian  woman 
more  virtuous  than  she  was  in  1720,  the 
time  of  the  Regent  and  the'sy  stem  of  Law, 
but  the  daughter  of  the  richest  *  fermier 
general*  of  that  time  received  an  educa- 
tion inferior  to  that  of  the  humblest 
lawver  of  our  day.  Are  household 
affairs  less  cared  for  ?  Certainly  not, 
since  poverty,  illness,  shame,  instinct, 
force  to  their  fulfilment.  We  might 
as  well  say  of  an  officer,  becoming  too 
agreeable,  that  he  will  soon  not  know 
how  to  ride,  forgetting  he  will  break  his 
arm  the  first  time  he  takes  that  liberty. 
The  acquisition  of  ideas  produces  on 
both  sexes  the  same  good  and  evil 
effects — vanity  will  never  be  wanting 
even  in  a  complete  absence  of  all  that 
justifies  it.  See  the  inhabitants  of  a 
little  town.  The  half  witted,  led  on  by 
the  revolution,  which  changes  every 
thing  in  France,  have  confessed  within 
twenty  years  that  women  may  do  some- 
thing, but  that  they  should  choose  oc- 
cupations fitted  to  their  sex,  such  as, 
rearing  flowers,  forming  a  herbal,  or 
hatching  canary  birds — ^what  are  called 
innocent  pleasures.  Could  we  seriously 
require  that  Madame  Roland  or  Mis- 
tress Hutuhinson  should  spend  their 
time  in  rearinef  a  rose  tree  ?  Yon  say, 
*  Women  would  he  the  rivals  of  men^ 
not  their  coaqfomons.*  Not  till  yon 
have  suppressed  love  by  an  edict.  The 
desire  ot  pleasing  wiU  for  ever  place 
modesty,  oelicacv,  all  feminine  graces 
beyond  the  reach  of  education.  It  is 
as  though  you  feared  to  teach  nightin- 
gales not  to  sing  in  spring  time.  The 
grace  of  women  does  not  belong  to  their 
Ignorance.  See  the  worthy  spouses  of 
your  villap;e  citizens,  or  the  wives  of 
rich  English  shopkeepers.    *A  woman 
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should  never  make  herself  talked  of*  I 
reply  a^ain,  where  is  one  cited  because 
she  can  read  ?  and  what  prevents  them 
from  concealing  the  study  which  makes 
their  habitual  occupation,  and  each  day 
furnishes  them  with  a  reasonable  ratio 
of  happiness  ?  There  is  none  without 
labour ;  and  perhaps  fifty  thousand 
women  in  France  are  dispensed  from  all 
labour  by  their  fortunes.  '  The  true 
sphere  Jor  a  woman  is  a  sick  chamber.' 
Do  you  reckon  on  obtaining  from  Divine 
Goodness  a  multiplication  of  diseases 
that  our  women  may  be  occupied  ?  *  You 
would  make  a  woukut  an  author.'  Exactly 
as  you  propose  that  your  daughter 
should  be  an  opera  singer  when  she 
takes  music  lessons.  If  a  woman  writes 
it  should  be  some  work  to  bo  published 
after  her  death  ;  to  publish  under  fifty, 
is  to  place  her  happiness  on  the  most 
terrible  of  lotteries ;  if  she  have  a  lover, 
she  will  commence  by  losing  him.  The 
present  female  education,  being  the 
greatest  absurdity  of  modem  Europe,  a 
woman  rises  in  value  according  as  she 
is  wanting  in  it.  In  the  two  sexes  the 
fate  of  old  age  dejjends  on  tbe  employ- 
ment of  youui ;  this  is  earlier  felt  by 
women.  How  is  one  of  forty-five  re- 
ceived in  society  ?  Judged  severely,  and 
beneath  her  merit;  flattered  at  twenty— 
abandoned  at  forty.  Where  is  the  man 
happy  enough  to  be  able  to  communi- 
oate  his  thoughts  as  they  rise  to  the 
woman  with  whom  he  passes  his  life? 
He  finds  a  kind  heart  which  shares  his 

friefs ;  but  he  is  always  obliged  to  pat 
is  ideas  m  small  change  if  he  means  to 
be  understood,  and  it  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  expect  reasonable  advice  from 
an  understanding  which,  to  seize  ob- 
jects, must  have  them  subjected  to  such 
a  regimen.  She,  who  according  to  re- 
ceived ideas  is  most  perfect,  leaves  her 
partner  isolated  in  the  dan^rs  of  life, 
and  soon  risks  to  weary  him.  One  of 
the  highest  prerogatives  of  talent  is, 
that  it  orings  honour  to  old  age.  Ajb  to 
women,  poor  thines,  as  soon  as  they 
have  lost  the  brillianc;|r  of  youth,  their 
sole  and  moun^ul  happiness  lies  in  their 
power  of  deceiving  themselves  as  to  the 
place  th^  fill  in  society.  The  remains 
of  youthful  accomplishments  are  merely 
lucuerotts ;  it  would  be  happy  for  them 
to  die  at  fifty.  I  would  give  to  young 
gurls,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  edu- 
cation as  to  boys.  I  would  have  them 
learn  Latin,  history,  and  mathemmtios. 
the  knowledge  of  plants  nsefol  for  food 
or  cure,  logic,  and  moral  sciences.  The 
more  sense  acquired,  the  more  it  be- 
comes obvious  that  justice  is  the  only 
road  to  felicity.  Qenins  is  a  power, 
but  still  more  is  it  a  flambeau  to  light  to 
the  great  art  of  being  happy." 
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In  all  Bejrle*8  works  he  reproduces 
his  theory  of  happiness,  the  same  idea 
recurring  to  contrast  France,  where 
men  are  happy  and  unhappy  only 
through  vanity,  therefore  inapt  for 
the  fine  arts,  and  incapable  of  enthu- 
siasm, with  a  country  where  vanity  is 
excluded  by  passion.  We  do  not 
agree  with  him  in  admiring  energy  for 
its  own  sake ;  it  needs  an  admirable 
cause,  or  it  tends  to  excesses,  as  in  the 
misruled  and  unenlightened  land  where 
the  only  uncommon  violence  seems  to 
be  suicide.  We  confess,  notwithstand- 
ing Beyle's  epigprams,  that  when  he  as- 
serts that  we  may  find  during  an  even- 
ing passed  in  a  Paris  drawmg-room, 
two  or  three  new  ideas,  but  not  one 
absorbing  passion,  and  exactly  the  re- 
verse in  Italy,  we  think  the  advantage 
on  the  side  of  France.  We  see  him 
inclined  to  excuse  a  bad  government, 
because  **  more  favourable  to  this  very 
energy  than  the  wiser  nile  of  England 
and  France  ;*'  in  short,  he  will  pardon 
any  thing  on  the  plea  of  its  being  nx\ 
introduction  to  the  fine  arts,  **  which 
live,*'  he  says,  "  on  the  passions."  He 
seems  to  forget  that  ill  effects,  working 
on  the  mass,  and  the  stimulus  on  the 
ftw,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  form  or 
avoid  a  le^lation  on  the  chance  of 
reproducing  Benvenuto  Cellini  or 
(Salvator  Rosa. 

Ere  we  lay  down  the  volumes  **  De 
TAmoUr,*'  we  may  extract  fVom  them 
a  circumstance  of  which  Beyle  was 
witness  during  his  soldier-life.  It  will 
serve  to  show  how  little  charm  he 
found  in  his  theory  when  he  saw  it  put 
in  practice. 

'*  In  Piedmont  (he  writes)  I  became 
the  iavolnntary  witness  of  a  fact  nearly 
similar,  but  at  the  time  I  was  ignorant 
«^  the  details  which  afterwards  came  to 
my  knowledge.  I  was  sent  with  five  and 
twenty  dragoons  to  the  woods  which 
skirt  the  Sesia,  to  pat  a  stop  to  some 
•muf Ij^ling  practices  carried  on  there. 
ArnvmK  at  nightfall  in  this  wild  and 
deserted  place,  I  perceived  amonff  the 
treeS)  what  I  believed  to  be  the  rmns  of 
a  chateau,  but  approaching,  I  saw  to  my 
■nrprise  that  it  was  inhabited.  I  (bund 
there  andsieman,  its  owner,  a  man  i^ut 
Ibrty  years  old,  who  was  six  feet  high, 
and  had  a  sinister  expression  of  counte- 
nance. He  yielded  me  two  rooms,  mnr- 
muring  at  the  necessity.  I  was  fond  of 
mudci  and  osed  to  practise  there  with 
my  marecM  de$  hffit.  Several  days 
had  passed  ere  we  discovered  that  our 


host  kept  guard  over  a  woman,  whom 
in  jest  we  called  Camilla,  little  suspect- 
ing the  terrible  truth.  She  died  in  six 
weeks.  A  melancholy  curiositv  led  me 
to  see  her  in  her  cofiin.  I  paid  a  monk 
who  watched  by  her  corpse,  and  at  mid- 
night, under  pretext  of  fiprinklin^  it 
with  holy  water,  he  conducted  me  mto 
the  chapel.  I  found  one  of  those  superb 
heads  which  are  beautiful  even  in  death. 
The  nose  was  finely  formed,  and  the 
contour  of  countenance  had  something 
noble  and  tender  which  I  shall  never 
forget.  I  quitted  the  fatal  place ;  but 
five  years  after,  a  detachment  of  my 
regiment  accompanying  the  emperor  to 
hb  coronation  as  king  of  Italy,  toe  whole 
story  was  told  to  me.  The  jealoos 
husband,  Count  ,  had  found  one 

morning,  suspended  above  his  wife's  bed, 
an  Eneush  watch  belonging  to  a  young 
man  wno  liyed  in  the  little  town  they  then 
inhabited.  That  same  day  he  removed 
her  to  the  ruined  house  in  the  midst  of 
the  woods  of  Sesia.  He  never  pro- 
nounced a  word  in  her  presence,  but  in 
answer  to  her  prayers  held  forth  coldly 
and  silently  the  little  watch  which  he 
alwavs  wore.  He  passed  in  this  manner 
nearly  three  years  alone  with  her.  She 
died  at  last  of  despair,  in  the  very  flower 
of  her  age.  Her  husband  attempted  to 
stab  the  owner  of  the  watch — ^missed 
him,  and  went  to  Genoa — embarked 
there,  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 
His  heirs  divided  his  property.'* 

The  «<  Life  of  Rossini,**  which  was, 
as  Beyle  wrote,  his  only  work  at  once 
favourably  received  in  good  society, 
had  beside  its  merit  as  musical  criti- 
cism, that  of  being  an  exceedingly 
amusinff  biography.  It  was  written  when 
Rossints  fame  was  at  the  highest,  and 
deserved  confidence,  as  Beyle  says  in 
his  preface,  because  its  author  had  in- 
habited, eight  or  ten  years,  the  towns 
where  Rossini's  operas  were  composed 
and  plaved.  Besides,  he  knew  him 
nersonally.  With  his  usual  sneer  at 
his  countrymen,  he  adds,  that  the  book 
had  been  written  for  England,  but 
a  sdiool  for  music  he  saw  near  tlie 
Place  Beauveau  had  given  its  author 
the  audacity  to  publish  in  France.  As 
in  his  volumes  <'  De  1' Amour"  he  had 
denied  it  to  his  countrymen,  so  in  these 
he  atterts  their  incapacity  to  leel  mu- 
sic, still  from  the  same  causes.  He 
says  that  one  only  class  in  France^  as 
if  to  console  national  dignity*  has 
remained  so  motionless  that  it  ■sat 
proudly  decline  the  fiitai  weathercock 
wtiicfa  crowns  many  heads— the  publio 
of  the  opera  I    We  raad  with  jkieasure 
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his  History  of  Music  in  Italj^  the  com- 
parison admirably  drawn  between 
Cimarosaf  Mozart^  and  Rossini — de- 
ploring however  the  love  of  paradox 
which  makes  him  find  resemblance  be^ 
tween  the  productions  of  Mozart  and 
Raphael*  Rossini  and  Voltaire*  after- 
wards of  Rossini  and  Walter  Scott. 

Beyle  explains  the  musical  superi- 
ority of  Italy.  The  following  remarks 
are  amusinj^Iy  interspersed  with  his 
judgment  of  England  and  France. 

*'  In  France  the  painter  and  the  musi- 
cian find  tho  place  of  all  the  passions 
filled  by  the  fear  of  being  wanting  in 
propriety,  or  by  the  project  of  issuing 
forth  a  happy  calemoourg.  In  Eng- 
land pride  and  religion  present  them- 
selves as  foes  to  the  fine  arts.  The 
passions  in  the  upper  classes  are  kept 
down  by  the  suffering  timidity,  which  is 
but  one  of  the  forms  of  pride,  and  are 
extinguished  elsewhere  by  the  horrible 
necessity  of  consecrating  fifteen  hours 
of  each  day  to  some  close  and  severe 
toil,  on  pain  of  wanting  bread  and  dying 
in  the  street.  In  Ualy  the  child  is 
nursed  to  music — ^not  exactly  that  of 
Malbrook.  Beneath  a  burning  sky,  a 
pitiless  tyranny,  joy  or  despair  are  more 
naturally  expressed  by  song  than  in  a 
letter.  Conversation  turns  only  on 
music — men  dare  have  an  opinion,  and 
express  it  warmly  and  frankly,  only  on 
music.  They  read  and  write  but  one 
thing — satirical  sonnets  in  the  dialect  of 
their  province,  against  the  governor  of 
the  town ;  and  the  governor  at  the  first 
opportunity  sends  to  prison  all  the  poets 
of  the  place.  This  is  true  to  the  letter. 
I  cottla  write  fifty  names,  if  prudence 
permitted  me.  To  recite  the  burlesque 
sonnet  which  ridicules  the  governor  or 
the  sovereign,  is  much  less  dangerous 
than  to  discuss  a  political  principle  or  a 
trait  of  history.  The  abb^,  who  holds 
the  office  of  spy,  being  of  the  drollest 

SDorance,  if  he  repeat  to  the  head  of 
e  police— generally  a  clever  man,  and 
a  renegade  from  the  liberal  party — any 
piece  of  reasoning  which  can  standalone, 
and  has  an  appearance  of  common  sense, 
it  is  evident  to  the  police  that  the  spy  is 
not  guilty  of  calumny.  The  prefet  sends 
for  you,  and  says  gravely — 'You  de- 
clare war  against  my  master's  govern- 
ment, they}SsA  ideu»  in  what  you  §ay* 
To  recite  the  satirical  sonnet  in  fashion 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  sin  of  which  all 
may  be  guilty,  or  any  be  accused  ca- 
kimniousW — it  does  not  pass  the  known 
powers  of  the  spy." 

The  avoidanoe  of  what  may  by  pos- 
b«  eoMidcrod  «a  aUmioii  is 


amusingly  shown  in  the  fbUowmg  aneo^ 
dote : — 

*'  I  was,  some  years  since  (in  1816), 
in  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Lombardy, 
where  some  rich  amateurs  had  got  up  a 
theatre  with  all  possible  luxury,  and 
purposed  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  the 
Princess  Beatrice  of  Este,  mother-in- 
law  to  the  Emperor  Francis.  They  had 
composed  a  new  opera  in  her  honour, 
words  and  music,  this  being  the  ^eatest 
compliment  which  can  be  offered  m  Italy. 
The  poet  arrauged  for  the  purpose  Gol- 
doni's  comedy  of  Torquato  Tasso.  The 
very  eve  of  the  performance,  the  prin- 
cess's chamberlain  came  to  signlry^  to 
the  distinguished  citizens  who  held  it 
an  honour  to  sing  before  her,  that  it 
would  be  disrespectful  to  mention  in  the 
presence  of  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
£ste  the  name  of  Tasso,  a  man  who  had 
ill-conducted  himself  towards  her  illus- 
trious family.  No  one  was  surprised, 
and  Lope  de  Vega's  name  replaced  that 
of  Tasso." 

Successful  firom  his  outset,  Rossini 
was  favoured  by  circumstances  as  well 
as  genius.  Mozart,  little  known,  was 
less  appreciated;  Paisiello  was  still 
living,  but  grown  old  and  long  since 
silent.  The  death  of  Cimarosa,  the 
Venetian  favourite  (the  consequence 
of  his  imprisonment  in  1801)  left  the 
field  open  to  him. 

Born  at  Pesaro,  on  the  gulf  of  Ve- 
nice, his  father  was  a  poor  third-class 
player  on  the  French  horn,  of  those 
who  frequent  fidrs  to  gain  a  livelihood. 
His  mother  had  been  a  beauty,  and 
was  a  passable  seconda  donna.  They 
went  from  company  to  company,  and 
from  town  to  town,  the  husband  per- 
forming in  the  orchestra,  the  wife  on 
the  stage.  They  were  very  poor ;  but 
at  Pesaro,  the  httle  town  on  the  sea- 
shore, they  lived  cheaply,  and  were 
neither  sad  nor  anxious  concerning 
the  future.  At  seven  years  old,  little 
Joachino  already  earned  a  few  Pauls  by 
singing  in  the  churches,  and  was  c^ 
ressed  for  his  beauty.  At  ten  he  was 
chosen  to  conduct  an  orchestra  at 
Bologna  for  the  performance  of 
Haydn's  Creation  and  Four  Seasons. 
When  his  parents  had  no  engagement 
they  returned  to  inhabit  their  poor 
little  house  at  Pesaro.  Joachino  was 
patronized  by  some  kind  amateur,  who 
sent  him  to  Venice,  where  success  at 
once  attended  him.  At  this  time  he 
was  only  sixteen.  His  early  operas* 
says  Bi^lSf  h»V6  th#  dafeels  ef  his 
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years.  Ho  was  afhtid  of  his  own 
▼outhy  and  did  not  yet  dare  to  please 
himself  onlr*  About  this  timef  hav- 
ing received  some  slight  from  the  tm- 
preaario  of  the  theatre  to  which  he 
oelongedy  Rossini  revenged  himself  by 
an  extravagance  which  so  brought 
down  upon  him  the  hisses  of  the 
audience,  that  on  the  production  of  his 
Tancredi  directly  after,  he  hid  himself 
under  the  stage  in  fear  of  their  anger^ 
till  applause  had  given  him  couragpe 
to  take  his  accustomed  place  at  the 
piano.  Obliging  the  musicians  to  the 
obedience  they  owe  the  maestro,  at 
the  allegro  of  the  overture  the  violins* 
docile  to  his  order*  interrupted  each 
measure  by  a  tap  of  the  bow  on  the  tin 
candlestick  fixea  to  the  music-desk — 
the  whole  opera  was  arranged  like  the 
overture.  The  impresario  made  peace 
with  Rossini,  and  the  latter  composed 
Tancredi.  The  success  of  this  last 
was  such*  that  throughout  Venice 
every  one*  from  gondolier  to  noble- 
man* sang  "  Ti  rivedrd  ;*'  even  in  the 
courts  during  trials  the  judges  imposed 
silence  on  the  auditory*  which  chanted 
also  "  Ti  rivedrd*  mi  rivedrai."  It  is 
of  this  opera  his  biographer  says*  ''It 
has  no  luxury  about  it ;  it  is  genius  in 
its  naivete ;  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression*  genius  yet  virginal."  Yet 
its  author  received  for  it  only  £24. 

The  anecdote  of  the  "  Aria  del 
rizi"  (the  rice  air)  belongs  to  Tan- 
credi.  Rossini  had  composed  an  air 
which  La  Malanote*  then  in  the  pride 
of  her  beauty  and  her  talent*  refused 
to  sing*  signifying  her  objection  only 
two  nights  before  that  of  the  perfor- 
mance. The  poor  young  man  re- 
turned pensively  to  his  small  inn. 
Every  dinner  in  northern  Italy  com- 
mences by  a  dish  of  rice*  and  as  it  is 
eaten  very  little  done*  four  minutes 
before  he  serves  the  cook  sends  to  ask 
the  important  question*  "  Must  the 
rice  be  put  on  the  fire  ?*'  As  Rossini 
entered  his  room  in  despair*  the  cO" 
meriere  made  the  usual  demand*  and 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
rice  was  put  down*  and  before  it  was 
ready*  Rossini  had  written  the  air 
which  has  since  been  sung  all  over 
Europe*  "  Di  tanti  palpi  ti*"  and  which 
has  retained  the  name  of  "  Aria  dei 
rizi  '*  in  Venice. 

The  mechanism  of  Italian  theatres 
is  as  follows :— . 

"  An  impmario,  (there  is  in  French 


or  English  no  word  whidi  gives  the 
meaning  of  this  precisely,^  often  the 
richest  patrician  of  a  little  town, 
since  the  occupation  brings  along  with 
it  importance  and  pleasure,  but  is 
often  ruinous,  takes  the  theatre  into  his 
own  hands,  and  forms  the  company. 
The  impresario  engages  a  maestro  to  write 
the  new  opera,  who  must  be  careful  to 
suit  his  airs  to  the  voices  which  are  to 
sing.  He  pays  for  thep  oem  (thp  libretto) 
an  expense  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  francs. 
The  author  is  usually  some  unhappy 
abbe^  the  parasite  of  a  rich  house,  a 
comic  part  still  filled  in  all  its  glory  in 
Lombardy,  where  the  smallest  towns 
have  five  or  six  families  having  an  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  a  year.  The  (m- 
presario  gives  the  care  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  his  theatre  into  the  hands  of  a 
subordinate,  usually  the  arch-rogueof  a 
lawyer,  who  serves  him  for  steward,  and 
he  himself  falls  in  love  with  the  printa 
donna.  The  grand  cariosity  of  the  little 
town  turns  on  whether  he  will  give  her 
his  arm  in  public.  The  company  orga- 
nised, the  opening  night  arrives  after  a 
month  of  ourlcsque  intrigue,  which 
makes  the  talk  of  the  whole  country 
round.  Ei^ht  or  ten  thousand  persons 
discuss  during  three  weeks  the  merits  of 
the  opera,  with  all  the  power  of  atten- 
tion, and  of  lungs,  they  may  have  re- 
ceived from  heaven.  This  first  repre- 
sentation, when  not  producing  scandal, 
is  generally  followed  by  twenty  or  thirty 
more;  after  which  the  company  dis- 
per<;es.     This  is  called  a  season. 

"  From  this  sketch  of  theatrical  man- 
ners the  reader  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
singular  life  of  Rossini  from  1810  to 
1816.  He  visited  in  succession  all  the 
towns  in  Italy,  passing  two  or  three 
months  in  each.  His  mode  of  composi- 
tion is  peculiar.  Received  and  entor- 
tained  on  his  arrival  by  all  the  diUtlanie^ 
he  passes  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  days 
in  receiving  dinners  and  shrugging  his 
shoulders  at  the  stupidity  of  the  libretto. 
'  You  have  given  me  rhymes,  not  situa- 
tions,' I  heard  him  say  to  a  muddy  poet, 
who  overwhelmed  him  with  excuses,  and 
two  hours  after  brought  him  a  sonnet  *  To 
the  honour  of  the  greatest  composer 
in  Italy  and  In  the  world.'  Having  given 
so  much  time  to  dissipation,  he  begins 
to  refuse  dinners  and  soirees,  and  occu- 
pies himself  seriouslv  with  the  study  of 
his  actors*  voices.  He  makes  them  sing 
to  the  piano ;  and  we  see  him  obliged  to 
mutilate  his  finest  conceptions  because 
the  tenor  cannot  reach  the  note  needed 
by  his  idea,  or  because  the  prima  donna's 
voice  is  always  untrue  in  the  passaee 
from  such  a  key  to  such  another.  At 
last,  three  weeks  before  the  first  perfor- 
mance, knowing  his  instruments  well, 
Rossini  begins  to  write.    Be  rises  lat«» 
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composes  while  his  new  friends  converse, 
for  do  what  he  will  they  remain  with 
him  all  day.  He  dines  with  them  at  the 
hotel,  and  often  sups  there,  returning 
Tery  late,  while  they  accompany  him  to 
his  door,  singing  in  chorus  the  music  he 
has  improvise — sometimes  a  Miserere  to 
the  scandal  of  the  quarter.  At  last  he 
19  at  home,  and  it  is  at  this  time,  about 
three  in  the  morning,  that  his  most  bril* 
liant  inspirations  seek  him.  He  notes 
them  down  hastily,  without  trying  them 
on  his  piano,  on  small  pieces  of  paper, 
which  he  arranges  in  the  morning  while 
talking  with  his  friends." 

Rossini  was  often  obliged  to  write 
for  voices  become  untrue.  "  To  com- 
pose was  nothing,"  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying ;  the  rehearsals  were  enough 
to  make  him  hiss  himself.  Beyle 
judges  him  feeble  in  airs  which  should 
express  passion  with  simplicity.  In  re- 
ply to  a  reproach  addressed  to  him  at 
Venice,  he  answered,  "  Dunque  non 
sapete  per  che  cani  io  scrivo  ?"  Never 
rich  enough  to  insist  on  leisure  and 
the  exercise  of  his  own  will,  his  indo- 
lence often  induced  him  to  repeat  him- 
self. »  Thus,"  Beyle  observes,  "  the 
same  music  re-appears  with  but  slight 
alterations  in  parts  of '  L' Aureliano  in 
Palmira,' « II  Barbiere,'  and  •  L'Elisa- 
betta.' " 

On  his  arrival  at  Naples,  Mademoi- 
selle Colbrand,  since  Madame  Rossini, 
was  in  all  her  power  of  voice  and 
splendid  beauty.  Afterwards  this 
same  voice  became  so  untrue  that  the 
public,  whose  greatest  enjoyment  lay 
m  the  music  of  their  operas,  deserted 
them  perforce ;  but,  compressed  by  an 
iron  hand,  did  not  dare  murmur. 
King  Ferdinand  protected  the  direc- 
tor Barbaja — Barbaja  protected  Ma- 
demoiselle Colbrand. 

"  I  hav^  heard  her,"  says  Beyle, 
**  sing  so  out  of  tune  that  to  bfear  it  was 
impossible.  I  saw  my  neighbours  aban- 
don the  pit  with  their  teeth  on  edge,  but 
wiUiout  sayins^a  word ;  and  this  lasted 
five  years.  The  kind's  complaisance 
for  Barbaja  estranged  from  him  more 
hearts  than  did  any  act  of  despotism.  In 
1820,  for  the  real  happiness  of  the  Nea- 
politans, it  was  not  theSpanish  constitu- 
tion which  should  have  been  given  them, 
but  Mademoiselle  Colbrand  who  should 
have  been  taken  away.  She  injured 
the  talent  of  Rossini,  who  could  no  longer 
reckon  on  her  voice,  and  whom  she  per- 
secuted to  insert  in  the  airs  intendea  for 
her  ikefioritwe  it  was  used  to." 


It  would  seem  that  Rossini  did  not, 
at  least  at  this  time,  belong  to  the  mass 
of  his  countrymen,  whom  it  is  Beyle's 
delight  to  pomt  out  as  divested  of  the 
vanity  he  calls  the  curse  of  France. 
His  mother,  who  was  .his  only  corres* 
pondent,  he  addressed — "  All*  orna- 
tissima  Sigpora  Rossini,  madre  del 
oelebre  Maestro  "—a  jest  which  was 
half  serious.  Our  author  has  heard 
him  say,  when  affirming  his  equality 
with  minister  or  general  — "  Ther 
drew  a  prize  in  the  lottery  of  ambi- 
tion.^1  in  the  lottery  of  nature."  The 
praises  he  received  were  indeed  suffi- 
cient to  justify  this  self-appreciation. 
At  a  Mass  performed  at  ^faples,  com- 
posed  of  portions  of  his  finest  music 
so  arranged  as  to  take  the  appearance 
of  church  chants,  a  priest  said  to  him 
seriously — "  Rossini,  if  you  knock  at 
the  gates  of  Paradise  with  this  Mass 
in  your  hand,  whatever  your  sins  may 
be,  St.  Peter  cannot  fail  to  open  to 
you." 

'*  In  1619,  Rossini  played  a  trick  on  a 
Venetian  Impreuirio^  who  engaj^ed  him 
to  write  an  opera  for  four  or  nve  hun- 
dred Sequins,  a  heavy  sum  in  Italy.     In 

love  with  Madlle.  Ch ,  he  made  up 

his  mind  to  quit  Naples  only  a  fortnight 
before  the  day  fixed  for  the  first  per- 
formance, though  from  time  to  time,  to 
satisfy  the  ImpreMorioB  impatience,  he 
sent  him  parcels  of  music.  Arrived  at 
last,  and  bringing  out  his  opera  *  Odo- 
ardo  e  Cristina,  it  was  received  with 
transport.  Unfortunately  there  sate 
in  the  pit  a  Neapolitan  merchant  who 
hummed  each  morceau  before  the  sing- 
ers, to  the  great  astonishment  of  his 
neighbours.  In  answer  to  their  ques- 
tions he  said,  *  This  is  Ricciardo  and 
Zoraida,  and  Ermione,  which  I  applauded 
in  Naples  six  months  ago.  I  am  won- 
dering why  you  have  changed  the 
names.'  The  Imnreeario  was  furious,  but 
Rossini  affirmea  he  had  kept  the  only 
promise  he  had  made,  which  was,  to 
furnish  him  with  music  which  should  be 
received  well,  and  called  him  a  fool  for 
not  having  perceived  it  was  old  by  the 
edges  of  the  papers,  which  had  turned 
yellow." 

His  facility  was  extraordinary. 

**  On  a  cold  day  in  the  winter  of  1813, 
he  had  put  up  at  a  poor  inn  in  Venice, 
and  composed  in  bed  to  avoid  lighting  a 
fire.  He  was  then  writingthe  music  of 
<  II  figlio  per  azzardo.*  The  sheet  of 
paper  escaped  from  his  hands,  and  de- 
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serlbing  zi|[f iffs  in  its  way  to  the  floor, 
deposited  itself  under  the  bed.  He 
stretched  forth  his  arm  to  regain  it, 
but  the  air  was  bitingly  cold,  so 
he  refolded  himself  in  his  blanket, 
thinking  he  conld  easily  recollect  what 
he  haa  written  -  and  write  it  again ; 
but  not  a  note  recurred  to  him.  He  lost 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  impatience  at 
his  foreetfulness,  and  at  last  laughed  at 
himself:  *  Pshaw  1'  he  said,  'I  will 
compose  another — rich  men  may  have 
fires  in  their  bedrooms.  I  cannot  pick 
up  duets  if  they  fall ;  besides  it  is  a  bad 
omen.*  As  he  finished  its  comrade  a 
friend  entered.  *WiIl  you/  he  asked 
him,  '  reach  me  a  duet  which  must  be 
under  my  bed.'  The  friend  brought  it 
to  sight  with  his  cane  and  pave  it  to 
Rossini.  *  Now,'  said  he,  '  f  will  sinr 
both  to  you,  and  you  shall  tell  me  which 
pleases  you  most.  The  friend  preferred 
the  first.  Rossini  without  loss  of  time 
made  of  the  second  a  terzetto  for  the 
same  opera,  dressed  hastily,  swearin? 
at  the  cold,  went  out  with  his  friend 
to  take  coffee  and  warm  himself  at  the 
casino,  and  sent  the  waiter  with  the 
sheet  just  written  to  the  music  copier 
of  the  theatre." 

•  •  •  « 

"  Light,  lively,  piquant,  never  weari« 
some,  rarely  sublime,  Rossini  seemed 
expressly  formed  to  awake  ecstacies  in 
mediocrity.  Far  surpassed  by  Mozart 
in  tenderness  and  melancholy,  by  Cima- 
rosa  in  comedy  and  passion,  he  is  equally 
incapable  of  writing  faultlessly  as  of 
noting  down  twenty  measures  without 
eiving  proof  of  genins.  Since  Canova's 
death  he  has  seen  himself  placed  at  the 
head  of  living  artists.  What  rank  the 
future  will  confer  on  him,  I  cannot  tell. 
If  you  will  promise  secresy  I  will  say 
that  the  style  of  Rossini  something  re- 
sembles the  Parisian,  vain  and  lively 
rather  than  gay,  never  impassioned, 
always  clever,  rarely  fatigmng,  more 
rarely  sublime." 

•  •  •  • 

"  Many  causes  contribute  to  augment 
the  Italian's  natural  love  for  music. 
How  can  he  read  in  a  country  where  the 
police  intercept  three  fourths  of  the 
books  which  enter  it,  and  note  down,  in 
the  red  volume,  the  imprudent  individuals 
who  peruse  the  remainder.  From  want 
of  habit,  a  book  has  become,  in  the  eyes 
of  young  men,  a  nuisance,  whose  very 
apparition  makes  them  tremble.  By  the 
forced  absence  of  study,  in  a  country 
crushed  beneath  the  double  tyranny  of 
its^  priests  and  police,  and  paved  with 
spies,  the  poor  young  man  has  for  pas- 
time only  his  voice  and  bad  piano,  and 
necessarily  ponders  over  the  impres- 
sions of  his  own  soul  as  the  only  novelty 
at  his  disposal."    .       .       .       .      \ 


"  All  the  faces  yon  meet  in  the  street 
in  Paris  present  you  with  the  amusing 
image  of  some  little  shade  of  feeling. 
Generally  it  is  busy  egotism  in  the  men 
of  forty,  an  affectation  of  military  air  in 
those  younger ;  in  women,  a  desire  to 
please,  or  at  least  to  point  out  to  you  to 
what  class  of  society  they  belong.  The 
Italian  in  the  street  despises  or  does 
not  see  the  passers-by.  The  Frenchman 
would  fain  have  their  good  opinion.  The 
Parisian  from  the  moment  he  goes  out 
in  the  morning  finds  a  hundred  petty 
occupations.  Since  the  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon nothing  disturbs  the  tomb-like 
silence  of  the  little  Italian  town — at 
the  very  most,  once  in  six  months  the 
arrest  of  a  Carbonaro.  Thus  not  only 
have  they  strong  emotions,  but  their 
emotions  are  economiaed.* 

.  .  •  « 

**As  to  the  provinces  in  France  I 
would  fain  say  something,  but  I  fear  to 
touch  on  so  important  a  subject.  The 
solitude,  caused  by  fear  of  oeing  com- 
promised, if  they  show  themselves  in  a 
street  or  caf^,  ought  to  be  favourable 
to  passion  and  imagination;  but  that 
which  the  'provincial,'  shut  up  in 
his  parlour,  fears  most  is  ridicule. 
Paris  is  the  object  of  his  boundless 
respect  and  his  profound  and  malignant 
jealousy.  Seeming  so  full  of  vanity  and 
assurance,  they  are  in  fact  the  men  who 
doubt  themselves  most  and  most  fear  to 
be  alone  in  their  opinions :  they  are  not 
sure  that  it  is  cold  in  January  unless 
they  read  it  in  the  Paris  papers." 

•  •  a 

"It  suffices  to  see  the  Beggars* 
Opera,  to  hear  Miss  Stephens  or  the 
famous  Thomas  Moore  sing,  to  recog- 
nise in  the  Englishman's  nature  a  very 
considerable  vein  of  sensibility  and  love 
for  music.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
is  most  developed  in  Scotland.  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  if  in  place  of  being  poor, 
Scotland  had  been  a  rich  country,  if 
chance  had  made  of  Edinburgh,  as  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  the  residence  of  a 
powerful  monarch  and  an  opulent  and 
idle  nobility,  the  natural  spring  of  music, 
which  gushes  forth  among  her  rocks, 
might  have  been  cherished  and  purified, 
ana  we  should  have  said  Scotch  as  we 
now  say  German  music.  The  country 
which  is  proud  of  Robert  Burns  may 
incontestably  give  to  Europe  a  Haydn 
or  Mozart." 

We  have  placed  side  by  side  the  hist 
few  observations  whichi  though  refer- 
ring to  the  same  subject^  are  scattered 
through  these  volumes,  interspersed 
with  the  anecdotes,  which  are  Beyle's 
avowed  mode  of  painting  individuals 
and  countries.  In  all  his  works  the 
same  themes  constantly  recur.   In  the 
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expression  of  enthusiasm  for  the  arts 
and  contempt  for  his  own  country,  he 
never  grows  weary.  His  power  of 
telling  anecdote  and  his  knowledge  of 
his  adopted  Italy,  even  in  the  shades 
which  make  the  ^fference  between 
Bologna  and  Florence,  Rome  and 
Naples,  are  no  where  better  shown 
than  in  his  **  Rome,  Naples,  and  Flo- 
rence." We  regret  the  impossibility 
of  extracting  from  it.  Fulfilling  more 
than  its  title  promises,  we  find,  won- 
drously  amalgamated,  observations  on 
society,  curious  portions  of  history,  and 
fine  appreciations  of  art.  He  deserves 
the  reproach  he  addresses  to  Rossini, 
since  he  repeats  himself  constantly. 
In  this  work  we  find  several  pages 
already  printed  in  <M' Amour,"  and  the 

Sstera  of  constitutions  touched  on 
ere,  and  copied  from  the  sixth  memoir 
of  Cabanis,  he  developes  largely  in 
his  "  History  of  Painting  in  Italy,"  a 
work  remarkable  for  its  research  and 
able  criticism,  as  for  the  added  infor- 
mation with  which  its  author  throws 
light  on  the  lives  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  Leonardo  de  Vinci,  and  by  no 
means  improved  by  this  borrowed 
philosophy.  His  ^'rromenades  dans 
Rome*'  are  the  best  guide  and  the  most 
entertaining  volumes  yet  written  by 
any  traveller  who  has  striven  to  make 
it  known — his  sure  and  cultivated 
taste,  his  historical  research  joined  to 
the  wit  which  was  so  truly  his  own, 
will  seldom  be  united.  His  tendency 
to  materialism  we  may  deplore  with- 
out attempting  to  excuse.  It  might 
be  mostly  the  fault  of  the  time  he 
lived  in  and  the  country  he  chose.  He 
found  free-thinking  and  fanaticism, 
and  adopted  the  first  He  had  watched 
the  Jesuits,    and  listened   to  details 

fiven  by  a  head  of  their  order  as  to 
ow  the  pupils  were  excited  to  betray 
each  other,  and  the  betrayers  cited  as 
models  to  the  rest,  with  the  maxim  of 
''do  what  you  will  and  recite  after- 
wards the  Deo  Grattas  which  sancti- 
fies*'— turning  from  them  in  disgust, 
he  had  trod  too  far.  Still  we  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  if 
he  wrote  **  Man  is  not  free  to  avoid 
that  action  which  at  the  time  being 
seems  conducive  to  happiness,"  we  find 
elsewhere,  "to  be  criminal  and  yet 
happy,  it  would  be  exactly  necessary 
to  be  divested  of  all  remorse.  I  do 
not  know  if  such  a  being  can  exbt ;  I 
ncYer  met  him.*' 


It  is  as  a  novelist  we  think  the 
talent  of  Beyle  more  decidedly  shown 
than  in  the  abstract  theories,  and  ob- 
scure philosophy,  to  which  he  attached 
so  overweening  an  importance.  The 
*«  Chartreuse  ds  Parme"  and  "  L'Ab- 
besse  de  Castro"  are  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  novels  of  our  day.  The 
former  exhibits  a  broader  knowledge 
of  human  nature  (Italian  nature) ; 
the  interest  of  the  last  is  more  sus- 
tained, its  faults  of  composition  fewer. 
These  and  his  minor  "  Chronicles  of 
Vittoria  Accoramboni,  la  duchesse  de 
Palliano,  the  Cenci,**  his  talent  and  his 
predilections  peculiarly  fitted  him  to 
paint  in  their  proper  colours.  For  the 
foundation  of  all,  Beyle  avowedly  had 
recourse  to  the  manuscripts  his  industry 
discovered.  By  his  account,  each  little 
Italian  town  possesses  in  these  a  mine 
hitherto  unexplored  and  difficult  of 
attainment,  from  their  being  written  in 
the  peculiar  dialect  of  the  district^ 
and  which  varies  at  every  twenty 
leagues  throughout  Italy.  In  ''the 
Chartreuse  de  Panne"  the  Countess 
Pietranera  married  against  the  will 
of  her  proud  brother,  the  Marquis 
del  Dongo,  is  a  widow  when  the  story 
opens,  livinff  in  an  old  fortified  castle 
near  the  laxe  of  Como  with  this  bro- 
ther's family,  the  young  son,  Fabricei 
growing  to  be  the  hero  of  these  two 
volumes.  In  the  Countess  Pietra- 
nera*s  love  mlurriage,  and  her  hus- 
band's violent  death  we  might  have 
incident  and  interest  sufficient  for  an 
English  novel ;  but  here  we  are  but  on 
the  threshold.  She  quarrels  with  a 
Cavalier  servente  because  he  fails' 
to  avenge  Pietranera,  a  circumstance 
which  seems  a  contradiction,  but  is 
not  one  in  Italy ;  passes  years  in  her 
romantic  seclusion,  and  at  last,  issuing 
forth,  meets  at  Milan  and  captivates 
there  the  prime  minister  of  a  despotic 
principality,  which  Beyle  calls  Parma, 
and  is  very  like  Modena.  She  makes  a 
marriage  of  mere  form  with  a  Duke 
Sanscverina,  who  resides  elsewhere, 
and  is  not  introduced  to  our  acquaint- 
ance, and  takes  up  her  residence  in 
Parma,  where  she  gives  charm  to  the 
court  and  rules  the  affections  of  its 
most  amiable  diplomatist.  Count  Mosca. 
The  despotic  state,  with  its  small  in- 
trigues and  ^at  crimes,  is  drawn 
admirably,  as  is  the  duchess  with  her 
cleverness  and  passion  and  her  conven- 
tional code  of  morality.    She  liyes  on 
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80  comfortably  aAer  it,  that  we  neeil 
not  recollect  she  really  has  committed 
murder,  and  to  excuse  ourselves  from 
considering  her  still  so  charming,  we 
repeat  that  it  was  by  proxy  and  to 
avenge  an  attempt  on  Fabrice.  When 
afterwards  the  same  danger  recurs  to 
him — **  If  she  had  been  born  in  the 
north,"  says  Beyle,  "  she  would  have 
said  from  the  habit  of  self-examina- 
tion, '  I  slew  by  poison,  therefore  those 
I  love  die  by  poison.'  **  Her  thoughts 
were  elsewhere.  Clelia  Conti,  the 
delicate  and  high-minded  heroine,  by 
one  of  our  author's  whims,  does  not 
appear  till  the  second  volume.  The 
superstition  which  spoils  this  fine  cha- 
racter is  another  proof  of  the  writer's 
local  knowledge.  The  chapters  which 
describe  the  imprisonment  of  Fabrice, 
and  Clelia's  pity  for  the  captive  grow- 
ing to  attachment,  are  the  most  inte- 
resting of  the  work.  Prisoner  for  a 
supposed  crime,  through  the  court 
intrigues,  which  would  fain  exile  Mosca, 
Fabrice  twice  escapes  poison ;  once  by 
flight,  which  Clelia  renders  possible, 
once  by  her  personal  intervention.  But 
in  remorse  for  injury  she  has  well 
nigh  done  her  father,  who  is  governor 
of  the  citadel,  she  makes  a  solemn 
vow  to  the  Madonna,  '*  that  her  eyes 
shall  never  rest  on  Fabrice  again/' 
She  is  married  and  avoids  him  through- 
out two  years.  At  last  he  obtains  en- 
trance ;  she  places  her  hands  before 
her  eyes  that  she  may  hear  him  with- 
out breaking  her  oath.  And  when 
Fabrice,  comprehending  with  surprise 
thai  to  keep  it  thus  literally  will  satisfy 
her  conscience,  hastily  extinguishes  the 
lights,  ere  he  sits  down  beside  her,  she 
says,  **  you  have  tarried  long  I"  When 
their  child  dies,  she  believes  it  a 
punishment  from  heaven,  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  infrino^ement  of  her  mar- 
riage vow,  but  of  this  made  to  Uie  Ma- 
donna,  since  she  has  seen  Fabrice  at 
public  ceremonies,  and  often  during 
her  boy's  illness.  She  dies  of  grief 
for  his  death,  and  Fabrice  follows  her 
after  a  year  of  seclusion  and  piety  in 
the  Chartreuse ;  for  what  renders  the 
work  more  curious  and  characteristic 
is,  that  he  is  Archbishop  of  Parma. 
To  those  who  would  know  Italv  as  it 
i^  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  these 
volumes.  To  examine  whether  they 
be  of  dangerous  tendency  or  not  would 
be  to  enter  into  another  question. 
Beyle  is  an  ^epicureani  his  favourite 


maxim  that  **  the  path  to  choose 
is  that  which  leads  to  happiness"— 
writing  of  Italians,  he  applies  the  scale 
of  Italy,  for  vice  and  virtue,  and  so 
imbues  himself  with  the  colours  he 
copies,  that  he  seems  to  share  the  feel- 
ings of  his  personages ;  and  therefore 
there  may  exist  some  danger  of  his 
carrying  along  with  him,  not  the  judg- 
ment, but  the  sympathy  of  his  readers. 
The  truest  observer  of  manners,  the 
most  competent  judge  of  the  arts, 
often  illogical  and  contradictorv  in  his 
reasoning,  and  inconsistent  in  his  ma- 
terialism, he  was  a  man  of  deep  feel- 
ing and  original  mind,  which,  had  he 
listened  to  them,  would  have  best  con- 
futed his  acquired  fallacies.  He  had  a 
dignity  of  character  which  shrunk  from 
success  obtained  by  meanness  and  in- 
trigue, and  inspired  his  contempt  for 
the  crowd  whicn  can  be  caught  by  such 
bait;  therefore  he  inscribes  his  volumes 
*'  to  the  happy  few."  His  vanity  was 
refined  as  excessive,  he  sought  to 
please  the  exceptions.  He  is  never 
wanting  in  ideas,  but  they  are  crowded 
and  jumbled  like  an  amateur's  pic- 
tures, without  regard  to  subject  or 
manner.  He  was  an  extensive  tra- 
veller, an  accomplished  linguist,  and 
acquainted  with  all  the  remarkable 
men  of  his  day.  The  literature 
of  Europe  was  mmiliar  to  him,  and 
he  preferred  that  of  England.  Some 
of  his  best  pages  are  consecrated  to 
Shakspeare.  We  have  had  in  our 
possession  many  of  his  letters,  which 
would  prove,  if  necessary,  his  research 
as  a  scholar,  and  his  kindliness  as  a 
man.  Always  generous,  if  not  always 
gentle,  he  is  deplored  by  those  who, 
knowing  him  well,  knew  also  that  the 
hard,  rough  rind  which  guarded,  did 
not  harm  the  fruit.  The  epitaph  which 
he  wrote  for  himself  some  years  ere 
he  died,  and  may  be  read  now  on  his 
tomb  at  the  Rond  Point  de  la  Croix  of 
Montmartre  churchyard,  teUs  the  tale 
of  his  life :— . 

ARRKOO  9BTLB. 

MtUaew. 

Viaw, 

DcniMf 

Amd, 

Mori, 
AnnolS42. 

We  cannot  better  close  our  article 
than  by  a  few  pages  extracted  firom 
the  second  volume  of  his  <' Promenades 
dans  Rome."    It  is  the  account  of  a 
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circumstance  which  came  to  light 
daring  his  stay ;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  it  may  serve  to  prove  our  fair  ap- 
preciation of  his  talenty  it  gives  a  true 
picture  of  the  morality  and  Catho* 
lioity  of  Italy  in  1828.  They  have 
since  undergone  little  change : — 

"Flavia  Orsiui  governed  with  pru- 
dence and  firmoess  the  noble  convent  of 
Catanzara,  situated  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Italy.  She  discovered  that  one  of 
her  nuns,  the  proud  Lucretia  Frangi- 
mani,  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  a  youn? 
man  of  Forli,  whom  she  introduced 
nightly  into  the  convent.  Lucretia  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  first  families  of  the 
States  of  the  Church,  and  the  Abbess 
was  therefore  obliged  to  extreme  caution. 
Clara  Visconti,  niece  to  the  abbess,  and 
professed  but  a  few  months  before,  was 
Lucretia's  intimate  friend.  Clara  was 
considered  the  loveliest  person  of  her 
convent.  She  was  an  almost  perfect 
model  of  that  Lombardian  beauty  which 
Leonard  de  Vinci  has  immortalized  in 
his  heads  of  Herodias.  Her  aunt  de- 
sired her  to  represent  to  her  friend  that 
the  intrigue  wnich  she  carried  on  was 
known,  and  that  for  her  honour's  sake  it 
must  come  to  a  close. 

«  <  You  are  yet  but  a  timid  child,'  re- 
plied Lucretia ;  *  you  have  never  loved : 
if  once  your  hour  arrives  you  will  un- 
derstand that  one  look  of  my  lover  has 
more  power  over  me  than  all  the  com- 
mands of  the  abbess,  and  the  worst 
punishments  she  can  inflict  upon  me. 
And  these  punishments  I  dread  little; 
I  am  a  Frane:imani  1' 

"  The  abbess  failing  by  gentleness 
tried  severity;  Lucretia  answered  her 
reprimands  by  confessing  her  fault,  but 
proudly.  She  said  that  her  high  birth 
placed  her  above  common  rules.  *  My 
excellent  relatives,'  she  added  with  a 
bitter  smile,  '  forced  me  to  terrible  vows 
at  an  age  when  I  could  not  comprehend 
to  what  I  bound  myself — ^they  enjoy  my 
fortune ;  their  tenderness  may  save  from 
oppression  a  daughter  of  their  name, 
smce  it  will  cost  them  nothing  I' 

"  Shortly  after  this  scene,  which  was 
one  of  violent  nature,  the  abbess  knew 
with  certainty  that  the  youne  man  from 
Forli  had  passed  six  and  thirty  hours 
in  the  earden  of  the  convent.  She 
menaced  to  denounce  Lucretia  to  the 
bishop  and  legate,  which  would  have 
led  to  exposure  and  dishonour.  Lucretia 
replied  proudly,  that  it  was  not  thus  one 
of  her  race  coidd  be  treated ;  and  that 
if  the  affair  were  carried  before  Rome, 
the  abbess  might  recollect  that  the 
family  of  Frangimani  possessed  there  a 
natural  protector  in  the  person  of  Mon- 


signor — (a  high  personage  at  the  papal 
court.)  The  abbess,  indignant  at  her 
assurance,  yet  felt  all  the  value  of  this 
last  word,  and  renounced  the  idea  of 
suppressing  by  legal  means  the  intrigue 
which  dishonoured  her  convent.  Flavia 
Orsini,  herself  high  born,  was  pos- 
sessed of  great  influence;  she  learned 
that  Lucretia's  lover,  a  very  imprudent 
young  man,  was  violentl  v  suspected  of 
Carbonarism.  Imbued  with  the  study  of 
the  sombre  Alfleri,  fired  with  the  ser- 
vitude of  Italy,  he  passionately  longed  to 
travel  to  America,  that  he  might  see,  he 
said,  the  only  republic.  Want  of  money 
was  the  obstacle  to  this  journey ;  he  was 
wholly  dependant  on  an  avaricious 
uncle.  Soon  after,  this  uncle,  obedient 
to  his  confessor,  desired  his  nephew  to 
quit  the  country,  and  provided  means 
for  travelling.  Lucretia's  lover  did  not 
dare  to  meet  her  again :  he  crossed  the 
mountain  which  parts  Forli  from  Tus- 
cany, and  the  news  came  that  he  had 
embarked  at  Leghorn  for  America.  To 
Lucretia  his  departure  was  a  mortal 
blow.  She  was  then  a  woman  of  twenty- 
seven  or  twenty-eight,  of  rare  beauty, 
but  of  a  most  changeful  physiognomy. 
In  her  serious  moments  her  majestic 
features    and    large    eyes,    dark    and 

Eiercing,  might  announce  too  much  her 
abits  of  command  over  those  who 
surrounded  her  ;  at  other  times,  spark- 
ling with  wit  and  vivacity,  she  fore- 
stalled the  idea  of  those  with  whom  she 
conversed.  From  the  day  she  lost  her 
lover  she  grew  pale  and  taciturn.  Some 
time  after  she  formed  an  intimacy  with 
several  nuns  who  professed  to  hate  the 
abbess,  and  lent  her  genius  to  the  aver- 
sion which  till  then  had  been  powerless 
and  inactive.  The  abbess  placed  the 
most  perfect  confidence  in  the  lay  sister 
who  attended  on  her  person :  Martina 
was  a  simple  creature,  habitually  me- 
lancholy. She  prepared  herself  the 
food  served  at  the  abbess'  table,  always 
very  plain  on  the  plea  of  her  health, 
but,  in  reality,  from  more  serious  rea- 
sons. Lucretia  said  to  her  new  friends, 
<  We  must  at  any  price  win  over  Mar- 
tina, and  first  discover  if  she  is  con- 
cerned in  no  intrigue  outside.' 

"  After  months  of  patience  they  found 
she  had  a  lover,  a  veturino  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Catanzara;  he 
was  generally  on  the  road,  but  each 
time  he  came  to  Catanzara  never 
failed  to  find  a  pretext  for  seeing  Mar- 
tina. Lucretia  and  several  of  her  friends 
had  inherited  jewels;  these  were  sold 
at  Florence.  The  brother  of  one  of 
their  attendants,  pretending  business 
in  another  part  of  Italy,  travelled  in 
the  carriage  of  Martina's  lover,  became 
his  friend,  and  one  day  said  carelessly. 
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that  a  lay  siater  of  the  conrent,  called 
Martina,  had  secretly  inherited  money 
from  a  nnn  lately  dead,  who  thus  re- 
compensed her  care  for  her.  The  yetu- 
rino  just  then  was  nearly  ruined  by  a 
confiscation  and  a  three  months'  impri- 
sonment suffered  at  Verona.  He  was  re- 
turning to  Catansara  with  hired  horses, 
bis  own  haying  been  sold ;  he  did  not  fail 
to  ask  money  of  Martina,  who  in  fact 
was  poor ;  and  in  despair  from  his  re- 
proaches and  threat  of  neyer  seeing 
her  again,  the  poor  girl  fell  ill,  and 
Lucretia  went  to  see  her  often.  One 
eyening  sitting  by  her  side  she  spoke  of 
the  abbess.  *  She  has,'  she  saia.  '  too 
violent  a  disposition ;  she  should  take 
opium  to  calm  it ;  she  would  torment  us 
less  with  her  daily  reprimands.  When 
I  myself  am  too  much  inclined  to  im- 
patience I  haye  recourse  to  opium ; 
since  my  misfortune,  often.' 

"  Emboldened  by  this  allusion  to  an 
eyent  well  known  in  the  conyent,  Mar- 
tina confided  with  tears  to  tho  powerful 
sister  Frangimani  that  she  was  so  un- 
happy as  to  love  a  man  in  the  adjoining 
town,  who  was  now  about  to  desert  her 
because  he  thought  her  rich  and  had  asked 
assistance  she  could  not  give.  Lucretia 
wore  that  day  a  small  diamond  cross 
beneath  the  dress  of  her  order ;  she 
forced  Martina  to  accept  it.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  recurring  to  the  same 
idea,  she  advised  giving  opium  to  the 
abbess  to  calm  her  fits  of  passion ;  but 
although  the  proposal  was  prudently 
made,  the  fatal  thought  of  poison  struct 
Martina  in  all  its  horror.  '  What  do 
you  mean  by  poison  ?'  said  Lucretia  in- 
dignantly. *  Every  third  or  fourth  day 
?ou  may  drop  a  little  opium  in  her  food, 
will  take  myself  before  you,  in  my  coffee, 
the  same  quantity  from  the  same  phial.' 

"  Martina  was  simple  and  confiding. 
She  adored  her  lover — he  had  received 
the  cross  with  gratitude,  and  showed 
her  more  affection  than  ever.  She  gave 
the  abbess  what  was  called  opium,  and 
was  perfectly  re -assured  by  seeing  Lu- 
cretia let  fall  into  her  own  coffee  a  few 
drops  of  the  same  liquor.  Another 
species  of  seduction  was  employed  to 
decide  Martina.  The  nuns  of  the  noble 
chapter  of  Catanzara  have  the  privi- 
lege, at  the  end  of  five  year's  profession, 
of  filling  the  office  of  portress  of  the 
convent — each  in  her  turn,  and  during 
twenty-four  hours.  Lucretia  told  Mar- 
tina, that  when  she  or  her  friends  should 
be  so  placed,  the  iron  bar  which  secured 
the  door  near  the  kitchen  would  be  for- 
gotten. It  was  by  this  small  door  that 
provisions  were  brought  into  the  con- 
yent. Martina  understood  she  might 
on  those  nights  admit  her  lover. 

"  Almost  a  year  had  passed  Bixic9  the 


abbess'  fatal  interference  with  LneretU 
FrangimanL  During  this  interval  a 
young  Sicilian,  accused  as  a  Carbonare 
m  his  own  country,  had  taken  refiige 
under  the  protection  of  his  node,  who 
was  confessor  of  the  eonrent.  Rpderic 
Landriani  lived  perfectly  retired  in  a 
small  house  of  the  suburb  of  Catansara. 
His  uncle  advised  that  he  should  call 
no  attention  on  him.  It  gave  Roderic 
no  trouble  to  obey.  Of  a  generous  and 
romantic  disposition,  but  very  pious,  th« 
persecutions  endured  since  the  revolu- 
tion of  1821  had  increased  the  melan* 
choly  natural  to  him.  His  uncle  coun- 
selled him  to  pass  some  hours  of  every 
day  in  the  convent  church.  '  You  may 
carry  there  the  works  of  history  I  will 
lend  you  from  my  library.' 

"  In  Roderic's  opinion  so  worldly  a 
study  in  such  a  place  would  have  been  a 

{>rofanation — ^he  read  books  of  piety.  The 
ay  sisters  who  had  the  care  of  the  church 
remarked  the  handsome  young  man, 
whose  attention  nothing  distracted.  Hia 
male  beauty  and  military  air,in  their  eyes, 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  extreme 
reserve  of  his  manners.  Made  acquainted 
with  this  exemplary  conduct,  the  abbess 
invited  to  dine  in  her  private  parlour 
the  nephew  of  so  important  a  person- 
age as  was  the  confessor  of  the  con- 
yent. Landriani  had  thus  rare  oppor- 
tunities of  speaking  to  Clara  ViscontL 
Bf  order  of  the  director  of  her  con- 
science Clara  passed  whole  hours  in  con- 
templation behind  the  curtain  which  se- 
parates the  nuns'  choir  from  th^  rest 
of  the  church.  Once  Roderic  known 
to  her,  she  remarked  his  constant  at- 
tendance ;  he  read  attentively,  and  at 
the  tolling  of  the  Angelus  laid  down  his 
book  to  kneel  and  pray.  Landriani,  who 
in  Sicily  had  lived  in  society,  reduced 
to  that  of  an  uncle,  sombre  and  despotic, 
by  degrees  fell  into  the  habit  of  visiting 
the  abbess  every  other  day.  Clara  waa 
always  with  her  aunt;  she  replied  to 
the  observations  he  addressed  to  her  in 
few  words,  and  with  a  manner  which 
was  sad  and  shy.  Roderic,  who  had 
formed  no  project,  became  less  unhappy, 
but  soon  tne  day  spent  without  seeing 
Clara  appeared  to  him  insupportably 
long.  Observing  on  this  to  the  young 
nun  undesignedly  and  scarcely  conscious 
that  he  did  so,  she  replied  that  her  duty 
summoned  her  almost  every  day  to  the 
nuns'  choir,  whence  she  could  perfectly 
distinguish  him  reading  in  the  nave.  U 
happened  after  this  mutual  confidence 
that  sometimes  Clara  leaned  her  head 
against  the  curtain  and  the  bars  of  the 
grate,  so  as  to  mark  the  place  she  oc- 
cupied. One  day  while  Roderic  gaxed 
intently  on  this  curtain  which  separated 
him  from  Clara,  she  had  the  imprndence 
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to  draw  it  a  little  aside.  They  were 
near  enough  to  have  spoken  to  each 
other  easily,  but  it  was  proved  in  the 
trial  that  at  this  time  they  never  had  done 
80.  A  few  weeks  of  illusion  passed  over, 
Roderic  became  wretched ;  lie  could  not 
deny  to  himself  that  he  loved  Clara  s 
but  she  was  a  nun,  her  vows  registered 
in  heaven,  and  the  love  was  a  fearful 
crime.  As  he  told  her  every  thing, 
he  said  this  to  her  also — ^It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  so  spoken.  She  received 
the  declaration  very  ill ;  but  his  strange 
mode  of  making  it  perhaps  gave  hmi 
more  interest  in  ner  eyes.  All  this  took 
place  during  the  year  which  Lucretia 
employed  in  plotting  her  black  intrigue 
with  Martina.  It  was  the  end  of  Au- 
gust ;  for  many  months  the  onljr  happi- 
ness of  Clara  had  consisted  in  seeing  Ro- 
deric— one  day  in  the  parlour,  the  next 
in  the  church.  An  ezemplarv  nun  and 
the  favourite  niece  of  the  abbess,  she 
was  allowed  an  unusual  liberty,  and 
often,  when  during  the  excessive  heats 
she  could  not  sleep,  she  descended  to 
the  garden.  The  29th  of  August,  about 
two  in  the  morning,  as  it  was  proved 
on  the  trial,  she  slowly  quitted  it  to  re- 
turn to  her  cell.  As  she  passed  before 
the  little  door  by  which  the  convent 
servants  entered,  she  noticed  that  the 
transversal  bar,  which  passing  through 
a  ring  fixed  in  the  door  and  two  others 
sealed  in  the  wall  closed  the  former, 
was  not  in  its  place ;  she  walked  on  a 
step  or  two,  but  a  faint  gleam  which 
found  its  way  through,  showed  her  the 
door  was  not  even  locked.  She  pushed 
it  gently,  and  beheld  the  pavement  of 
the  street.  This  sight  startled  and 
agitated  her.  The  most  extravagant 
idea  took  possession  of  her  mind  ;^  sud- 
denly she  detached  her  veil,  rolling  it 
round  her  head  as  a  sort  of  turban, 
arranged  her  wimple  as  a  cravat,  the 
long  floating  robe  of  her  order  became 
a  species  ofroan's  cloak,  she  opened  the 
door,  reclosed  it,  and  she  was  in  the 
streets  of  Catanzara  on  her  way  to 
visit  Roderic  Landriani.  She  knew 
his  house,  and  had  gazed  at  it  often 
from  the  terrace  on  the  convent  roof. 
She  knocked  with  a  trembling  hand,  and 
heard  Roderic*s  voice  waking  his  ser- 
vant. The  latter  came  and  opened — 
the  blast  of  the  door  extinguishing  the 
just  lighted  lamp,  he  paused  to  re-light 
It,  and  Roderic  called  from  the  next 
chamber  *  Who  is  there,  who  wants  me  ?* 

** '  It  is  a  warning  which  concerns 
your  safety,*  said  Clara,  changing  her 
voice. 

*'  The  lamp  was  lit  again,  and  the 
servant  conducted  to  hb  master  the 
younff  bearer  of  this  warning.  Clara 
found  Roderic  dressed  and  armed,  bnt 


seeine  a  youth  who  tremUed  all  ov«r 
and  looked  like  a  seminarist  he  laid 
down  the  musket  he  held.  The  lamp 
burned  faintly,  and  the  intruder  was 
too  agitated  to  speak.  Roderick  took 
it  from  the  table  and  holding  it  to 
Clara's  features  suddenly  recognised 
her.  He  pushed  his  servant  into  the 
adjoining  room,  and  exclaimed  'Great 
Godt  what  brings  you  here?  Is  the 
convent  burned  down  V 

**  This  question  robbed  the  poor  nun 
of  her  remaining  courage.  She  saw 
the  extent  of  her  madness.  Overcome 
by  the  pain  of  such  a  reception  from 
a  man  whom  she  adored,  though  she 
had  never  confessed  it,  she  sank  down 
in  a  chair,  and  Roderic  repeating  his 
words,  she  pressed  her'  hand  on  her 
heart,  rose  up,  as  if  to  go,  and  her 
strength  failing  she  fell  to  the  ground 
wholly  senseless.  By  degrees  she  came 
to  herself ;  Roderic  was  speaking  to  her. 
At  last,  from  her  prolonged  silence,  he 
understood  her  extraordinary  action. 
'  Oh,  Clara,'  he  said,  *  what  have  yon 
done  r     ' 

'*  He  supported  her  in  his  arms,  placed 
her  droopmg  form  in  a  chair,  ana  said 
firmly,  *  You  are  the  bride  of  heaven, 
Clara ;  you  cannot  be  mine ;  repent  of 
your  sin;  to-morrow  morning  X  quit 
Catanzara  for  ever.' 

"  At  this  dreadful  word  she  burst 
into  tears.  Landriani  allowed  her  to 
weep,  and  flung  a  cloak  over  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"  '  How  did  you  leave  the  convent  ?' 
he  asked  her. 

** '  By  the  small  door  near  the  kitchen, 
which  I  found  open  by  chance— oh,  only 
by  chance.' 

** '  Enough,  I  intended  conveying  yon 
to  my  uncle.' 

"  He  offered  her  his  arm,  and  led  her 
back  without  adding  a  word.  They 
found  the  door  as  Clara  had  left  it 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  before.  They 
entered  gently,  but  Clara  could  no  longer 
support  herself;  Roderic  asked  with 
more  tenderness  than  before  the  way  to 
her  chamber. 

" '  There,'  she  said,  in  an  expiring 
voice ;  she  pointed  to  the  first  floor  dor- 
mitory. Fearing  his  contempt,  feeling 
she  spoke  to  him  for  the  last  time,  as  she 
strove  to  ascend  the  stair,  Clara  again 
fainted  on  the  steps.  There  was  a  lamp 
burning  before  a  distant  Madonna,  which 
lighted  this  scene  faintly.  Landriani 
understood  that  his  duty  commanded 
him  to  abandon  the  nun,  henceforth  in 
the  convent,  but  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  obey.  Her  convulsive  sobs,  as  she 
came  slowly  to  life,  threatened  suffoca- 
tion. 

•<  *  They  may  reach  the  ears  of  some 
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of  the  nans,'  said  Roderic  to  himself; 
'  and  my  presence  here  dishonours  her.' 

*'  But  to  leave  her  in  this  state  was 
impossible.  She  could  neither  walk  nor 
stand,  so  raising  her  in  his  arms,  he 
once  more  sought  the  door  by  which  he 
had  entered,  and  which  he  knew  must 
be  near  the  garden.  Treading  a  few 
steps  along  the  corridor  near  this  door, 
still  bearing  Clara,  he  perceived  it  just 
before  him,  and  stopped  only  at  its  ex- 
treme end,  where  he  was  farthest  from 
the  convent  buildings,  placed  her  on  a 
Atone  bench  hid  among  trees  and  low 
thick  shrubs.  But  he  haul  held  her  to  his 
heart  too  long;  arrived  beneath  these 
trees  he  had  no  longer  strength  to  leave 
her,  and  at  last  his  religion  was  for- 
gotten in  his  love.  When  day  dawned, 
Clara  parted  from  him,  having  first 
heard  him  swear  a  thousand  times  never 
to  leave  Catanzara.  She  came  alone 
to  open  the  door  which  she  found  un- 
closed, and  watched  from  a  distance  the 
retreat  of  her  lover.  The  following 
day  he  saw  her  in  the  parlour;  he 
passed  the  night  hidden  in  the  street, 
Dut  Clara  strove  to  open  to  him  in  vain ; 
the  nights  succeeding  she  found  it  locked 
and  barred.  The  sixth,  after  that  which 
decided  her  fate,  Clara,  concealed  near, 
saw  Martina  nobelessly  approaching. 
An  instant  after,  the  door  opened  and 
a  man  entered,  but  it  was  carefully 
closed  again.  Clara  and  her  lover 
waited  his  departure,  which  did  not 
take  place  till  break  of  day.  Their 
sole  consolation  lay  in  their  letters. 

**  *  The  man  they  had  seen  enter,' 
Roderic  said,  '  was  the  veturino  Silva.' 
But  he  implored  her  not  to  make  a 
confidant  of  Martina.  Henceforth,  for- 
getful of  all  religious  scruples,  Landri- 
ani  proposed  to  climb  the  convent  wall. 
Clara  trembled  at  the  danger.  Built  in 
the  middle  ages  to  defend  the  nuns 
against  the  landing  of  the  Saracens,  it 
was  forty  feet  high  at  its  lowest  part. 
A  rope  ladder  was  indispensable ;  fear- 
ing to  compromise  her  by  buying  cords 
in  the  neighbourhood,  Landriani  went 


to  Florence ;  four  days  after  he  was  ia 
Clara*s  arms.  But  by  a  strange  coinci- 
dence that  same  night  the  unhappy  ab- 
bess Flavia  Orsini  breathed  Her  last 
sigh.  She  said  with  her  dying  breath 
to  the  confessor,  'I  die  by  poison  for 
having  essayed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  my  nuns  ;  perhaps  this  Tery 
night  the  cloister  has  been  violated.' 

*'  Struck  by  these  words,  the  abbess 
had  scarcely  expired  when  the  confessor 
executed  the  rule  of  the  order  with  the 
utmost  exactitude.  All  the  convent 
bells  announced  the  event  which  had 
taken  place.  The  peasants  rose  in  haste, 
and  assembled  berore  the  gates  ;  Rode- 
ric had  escaped  at  the  first  stroke  of 
the  bell.  The  veturino  Silva  was,  how- 
ever, seen  to  go  forth,  and  was  arrested. 
It  was  known  that  this  man  had  sold  a 
diamond  cross  :  he  confessed  he  had  it 
from  Martina,  who  also  avowed  that 
she  owed  it  to  Lucretia*s  generosity.  Ac- 
cused of  sacrilege,  Martina  sought  to 
find  safety  for  herself  by  implicating  the 
confessors  nephew.  She  said,  'that  the 
sister  Visconti  opened  this  door  to  Ro- 
deric Landriant' 

**The  confessor,  aided  by  three  priests, 
sent  by  the  Archbishop  R ,  interro- 
gated Clara ;  declaring  on  quitting  the 
convent,  that  the  next  day  she  should  be 
confronted  with  Martina.  It  appears 
that  that  same  night  Roderic  penetrated 
to  the  cell  in  which  Clara  was  confined, 
and  spake  to  her  through  the  door. 
The  following  morning  Lucretia  Fran- 
gimani,  who  at  this  time  was  perfectly 
unsuspected,  but  who  feared  the  con- 
frontation of  Clara  and  Martina,  pro- 
bably caused  poison  to  be  mixed  in  the 
chocolate  carried  to  both.  At  seven 
o'clock,  when  the  archbishop's  dele- 
gates arrived  to  carry  on  the  inquiry, 
they  were  told  that  Clara  Visconti  and 
the  lay  sister  Martina  were  no  longer 
of  the  living.  Roderic  behaved  with 
heroism ;  but  no  one  was  punished,  and 
the  whole  affair  was  hushed  up.  Woe 
to  whom  mention  it  I 

••  Ma!  29Ui,  1888.** 
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EPISODES  OF   EA8TEEN   TEATEL. 

When  wishing  a  friend  good-by  some  months  ago,  on  the  eve  of  departure 
for  the  East,  he  asked  us,  "  What  could  he  do  for  us  at  Beyrout  ?"  Our  reply 
was,  "  WritB  us  a  long  letter ;  and  at  Cairo,  another  still  longer ;  and  at 
Jerusalem,  two  letters."  Time  slipped  over — The  winter  gave  place  to  that 
strange  melange  of  murky  sky  above,  and  muddy  atmosphere  beneath,  which 
men  call  spring  in  these  countries— that  same  sprmg  having  no  existence 
save  in  Thomson's  Season*— and  we  heard  nothing  from  our  friend.  The 
summer  came,  and  yet  nothing— when,  lo  1— we  never  dreamed  what  interest 
the  overland-mail  could  have  for  us— we  received  a  bulky  epistle,  dated 
"  Mount  Carrael.**  Up  to  that  moment  we  had  believed  ourselves  forgotten, 
or  that  if  our  friend  had  written,  Mehemdt  Ali  had  lit  his  pipe  with  the  corres- 
pondence,  or  that  the  epistles  were  read  as  ^'  Arabian  Nights  "  in  some  solitary 
tent  of  the  desert.  We  have  no  permission  to  speak  of  the  writer,  nor,  for 
that  matter,  have  we  to  publish  his  letters  ;  but  as  a  warning  of  what  comes  of 
writing  to  an  editor,  here  goes.      Our  friend  now  shall  speak  for  himself— Ed. 

eyes,  that  tell  how  lately  each  has 
parted  from  a  mourning  home,  and 
think  of  it  as  an  indifferent  event. 
The  sentimental,  however,  as  is  usual 
in  Shakspeare  and  in  life,  is  a  good 
deal  disturbed  by  the  ludicrous ;  many 
a  parting  pang  is  diverted  by  solicitude 
about  a  portmanteau,  and  many  an 
exile  starts  from  a  home-sick  reverie  to 
wonder  what  the  deuce  they've  done 
with  his  carpet-baff.   On  mounting  the 
ship's  side,  I  found  the  lower  deck  one 
vast  pile  of  luggage,  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  be  recognised  by  its  eager  and 
distracted  owners.     It  seemed  as  if 
some  city  built  of  boxes  had  been 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  and  the 
surviving  inhabitants  were  wildlv  rush- 
ing about  among  the  ruins  seekmg  for 
their    dead.      To    identify  appeared 
impossible,  and  suspense  was  soon  ter- 
minated by  the  sinking  of  the  whole 
chaotic  mass  into  the  yawning  depths 
of  the  hold,  when  the  hatches  closed 
irrevocably  over  lone-cherished  valises 
and  time-tried  trunks.     We  then  all 
assembled  above  in  unconscious  and 
involuntary  muster,  each  inspecting, 
and  inspected  by  his  fellow-travellers. 
With  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
families  every  one  seemed  to  be  a 
stranger  to  every  one,  and  each  man 
walked  the  deck  in  a  solitude  of  his 
own.    There  were  old  men  with  com- 
plexions as  yellow  as  the  gold  for  which 
they  had  sold  their  youth,  returning  to 
India  in  search  of  the  health  which 
their  native  country,  hoped  for  through 
a  life,  denied  them.   There  were  cadets 
all  eagerness  and  hope  though  these^ 


THE  OUTWABD  EOUKD. 

«  Borne  by  hit  tte»d,  or  wnlted  by  my  sail, 
AcroM  th«  deMTt,  or  before  the  nle. 
Bound  where  tboa  wilt  my  barb,  or  pMt  my 
prowl"  „ 

•^  BVBON. 

The    East,  with   all   its  varied  and 
vivid  associations,  had  long  invited  my 
wandering  steps  ;  and  at  length  I  was 
able  to  avail  myself  of  the  invitation. 
I  left  England,  uncertain  and  indifferent 
as  to  whether  Turkey  and  Circassia,  or 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  should  be 
the  object  of  my  first  vbit.    As  I  stood 
upon  the  pier  of  Southampton  at  day- 
break, the  town  seemed  nothing  but  a 
mass 'of  sun-gilt  mist,  and  only  showed 
its  existence  by  shooting  up  a  few  spires 
as  if  for  signals.    The  Oriental  steamer 
lay  about  a  gun-shot  from  the  shore, 
sucking  in  a  mingled  mass  of  passengers 
and    luggage    through    a    cavernous 
mouth  in  her  clifiF-like  sides  ;  boatload 
after  boatload  disappeared  like  spoon- 
fuls with  which  she  was  feeding  herself, 
and  it  seemed  marvellous  how  even  her 
aldermanic  bulk  could  find  "  stomach 
for  them  all."     I  had  Polyphemus's 
boon  of  being  swallowed  last,  and  was 
thus  a  mere  observer  of  the  partings 
and  departures  of  the  Outward  Bound. 
Mrs.  Norton's  song  has  given  a  definite 
form  of  poetry  to  what  many  a  rugged 
heart  has  felt  that  phrase  imply.   One 
cannot  look  upon  a  hundred  people 
leaving  their  native  country  for  years 
or  for  ever,  with  pale  lips  and  sunken 
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their  predecessors*  stood  before  them 
like  the  mummies  at  Egyptian  banqaets, 
mementos  of  the  end  of  their  young 
life*s  festival.  There  were  missionary 
clergymen  with  Ruth-like  wives*  mer- 
chants with  portfolios  that  never  left 
their  hands*  young  widows  with  eyes 
black  as  their  mourning  and  sparkling 
as  their  useless  marriage  ring,  and  one 
or  two  fair  girls,  heaven  knows  what 
sorrow  sent  them  there,  wanderers 
from  their  English  homes  of  peace  and 
purity  over  the  ocean  and  the  desert* 
to  encounter  the  worse  danger  of  Indian 
society.  All  these  various  groups 
were  scattered  over  the  upper  deck* 
a  fine  expanse  of  two  hunared  feet  in 
length,  without  a  stain  or  interruption 
to  the  lady's  walk  or  the  sailor's  rush. 
Below,  the  scene  was  very  different. 
Miss  Mitford  herself  would  recognise 
the  lower  deck  as  a  complete  village. 
It  was  a  street  of  cabins,  over  whose 
doors  you  read  the  names  of  the  doctor* 
the  baker,  the  butcher,  the  confectioner* 
the  carpenter*  and  many  others,  besides 
the  quality  at  the  west  end*  in  the 
shape  of  officers*  quarters.  This 
street  terminated  in  a  rural  scene ;  and 
the  smell  of  new-mown  hay,  the  lowing 
of  cattle*  the  bleating  of  sheep*  and 
the  crowing  of  cocks,  produced  quite 
a  pastoral  effect.  It  is  true  that  the 
didry-maid  wore  moustaches*  boat- 
hooks  stood  for  shepherd's  crooks,  and 
the  only  swains  were  the  boatswain 
and  the  cockswain*  the  former  of  whom 
was  more  given  to  whistling  than  to 
sighing.  Among  these  signs  of  peace 
and  plenty  four  carronades  frowned 
rather  gloomily*  but  a  lamb  tethered 
to  one  and  an  unfortunate  cat  pick- 
etted  to  another*  distracted  from 
their  awfulness.  Beneath  the  farm- 
yard throbbed  the  iron  heart  of  the 
gigantic  engine ;  and  the  ''village  tree" 
was  represented  by  a  copper  funnel,  up 
which  the  Steam  went  siehing  as  if  that 
heart  would  break.  About  noon  the 
last  boat  shoved  off,  the  gangway  curled 
itself  up,  a  voice  from  the  paddle-boxes 
said  quietly  ''go  onT*  and  the  vast 
vessel  glided  away  as  smoothly  as  a 
gondola.  Within  the  ship  was  at  work 
the  convulsive  energy  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  horse-power*  that  was 
to  know  no  rest  for  three  thousand 
miles;  but  without,  all  was  so  calm 
and  undisturbed  that  she  seemed 
still  at  anchor  but  for  the  villas  and 
TiUa^,  and  woods  and  lawns  that 


wentscamperingasif  ronninga  steeple- 
chase  to  Salisbury.  The  beautiful 
Southampton  water*  grim-looking 
Portsmouth*  and  the  gentle  Isle  of 
Wight  fled  rapidly  away  behind  us* 
and  then  the  shores  of  old  England 
began  to  fade  from  our  view.  The 
first  day  of  our  voyage  passed  very 
silently  away — many  were  sea  sick*  and 
more  were  sick  at  heart ;  but  in  the 
evening  there  was  a  startling  eruption 
of  writing  desks,  and  a  perfect  flutter 
of  pens  preparing  for  the  Falmouth 
post-bag.  I  think  I  see  those  eager 
scribes  before  me  now — the  man  of 
business  with  his  swift  and  steady  quill* 
women  gracefully  bending  over  their 
twice-crossed  notes,  (not  the  more 
legible*  lady,  for  that  tear,)  and  lonely 
little  boys  biting  their  bran-new  pen- 
holders, and  looking  up  to  the  ceiling 
in  search  of  pleasant  things  to  say  to 
some  bereaved  mother*  whose  only 
comfort*  perhaps*  was  to  be  that  little 
scrawl*  till  her  self-sacrificing  heart 
was  at  rest  for  ever,  or  success  had 
ffilded  her  child's  far  (Ustant  career. 
While  one  epd  of  the  saloon  was  look- 
ing like  a  counting-house,  the  other 
was  occupied  by  a  set  of  old  stagers* 
whose  long  smothered  conversation 
broke  out  with  vehemence  over  their 
brandy  and  water.  These  jolly  old 
fellows  seemed  as  if  no  one  had  any 
claims  upon  their  correspondence*  they 
were  father  and  mother,  brother  and 
sister  to  themselves,  and  their  capa- 
cious wiustcoats  comprised  their  whole 
domestic  circle.  The  following  day 
we  were  at  Falmouth  and  then  we 
were  at  sea. 


n 


GIBRALTAa  AND  HAtTA. 


*■  Tmt  as  the  arrow  to  its  alo. 
Xlie  Bettor  fli«  of  BBgUad  flew. " 

Sift  F.  DOTLI. 


Poetry  never  breathed  a  truer  strun 
than  in  that  glorious  song  of  Barry 
Cornwall's—"  The  Sea."  Every  heart 
dilated  and  every  pulse  beat  high*  as 
with  favouring^  breezes  in  a  cloud  of 
sail,  we  swept  along  our  "  mountaiii 
path"  over  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The 
r^ets,  and  cares*  and  sorrows  of  the 
land  seemed  all  forgotten,  as  we  dashed 
along  another  and  a  grander  element 
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The  merry  wid  llgbt-heartcd  yet 

Sallant  bearing  of  the  sailor  is  no  acci- 
ent,  it  issues  naturally  from  his  stir- 
ring and  erentful  career :  from  the 
exhilarating  air  he  always  breathes^- 
the  freedom  from  petty  cares  that  he 
enjoys,  and  from  the  almost  unconscious 
pride  of  a  chivalrous  profession  which 
there  are  no  town-bred  coxcombs  to 
laugh  down.  His  life  is  passed  upon 
the  ocean,  that  one  great  battle-neld 
of  England,  which  her  flag  has  swept 
in  triumph  from  the  time  of  the 
Armada,  «*  when  the  winds  and  waves 
had  a  commission  from  the  Almighty 
to  fight  under  English  banners,*  ♦  to 
these  latter  days  when  the  fortresses  of 
Syria  crumbled  into  ruins  before  her 
thunder,  and  a  nation  contuning  one 
third  of  earth's  inhabitants  bowed 
down  before  her.f 

We  passed  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
into  waveless  waters,  sheltered  by  the 
Spanish  shore  ;  and  thenceforth  every 
morning  rose  with  brighter  suns  and 
balmier  breezes,  until  we  came  in  sight 
of  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  Trafalgar, 
backed  by  the  bold  outlines  of  the 
African  shore.     The  thoughts  evoked 
by  the  scenes  of  Nelson*s  death  and 
victory  were  not  interrupted  by  the 
next    bold    headland.      There    was 
Gibraltar,  and  there  England's  flag 
was  flying.  There  was  not  a  cloud  in  idl 
the  calm  and  glowing  skv — the  crescent 
moon,  the  emblem  of  Moslem  power, 
was  trembling  over  the  picturesque 
land  of  tjie  Iftoor,  almost  dissolved  in 
a  flood  of  sunshine.   The  sea,  a  filigree 
of  blue  and  silver,  faintly  reflected  the 
mounUuns  of  Medina  Sidonia,  among 
whose  snowy  summits  we  seemed  to 
steer ;  and  all  Snain  seemed  taking  a 
siesta  as  we  dashed  into  the  bay  of 
Gibraltar.     The  surrounding  scenery, 
even  divested  of  all  association,  is  full 
of  interest    An  amphitheatre  of  flnely 
undulated  hills  with  Algesiras  in  their 
bosom,    sweeps  alon^   the  left.     In 
front  upon  a  slight  emmence  the  villajge 
of  San  Rogue  grins  like  a  set  of  white 
teeth,  with  precipices  for  its  jaw,  and 
the   celebrated    Cork  wood   for   its 


moustaches ;  beyond  is  a  range  of  dark 
green  hills  backed  by  the  mountains  of 
Grenada,  the  Sierra  Nevade,  a  faint 
purple  tingine  the  snow-fleaked  peaks. 
Further  to  the  right  there  is  a  low 
sandy  tract,  the  neutral  ground,  and 
then,  suddenly  starting  up  to  the  height 
of  fifteen  hundred  feet  stands  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar,  bound  round  with  fort  and 
battery  and  bristling  with  innumerable 

funs.  Its  base  is  strewn  with  white 
ouses,  perched  like  sea-gulls  wherever 
they  could  find  a  resting-place;  and 
here  and  there  little  patches  of  dark 
green  announced  a  garden.  Curtain, 
ravelin,  and  rampart  blend  and  mingle 
with  nature's  fortifications ;  and  zig-zag 
lines  from  shore  to  summit  look  like 
conductors  for  the  defender's  electrio 
fire  to  flash  along.  Yet  it  is  a  maxim 
now  that  no  place,  even  this,  is  in  itself 
impregnable;  and  it  is  not  in  the 
defences  of  wall  or  cliff,  but  in  the 
Spartan's  rampart  of  brave  hearts 
within,  that  we  proudly  feel  the  British 
flag  floats  as  securely  here,  as  on  the 
tower  of  London.  * 

Here  the  invading  Moors  established 
themselves, 

Vfhmk  C«T**i  tnHnr  »lr«  flnt  called  tti«  \nA 
That  dyed  tier  mountain  ■trmms  with  Oothio 
gora, 

and  Gibel  TarikJ  became  Gibraltar. 
A  boatful  of  us  was  soon  ashore  and 
scattered  over  the  place,  to  steep  or 
cliff  or  bastion  as  their  tastes  prompted. 
I  galloped  off  on  a  spirited  little  barb 
to  the  signal  station,  the  galleries,  the 
Alameda  and  the  Moorish  castle.  Every 
spot  was  full  of  interest — from  the 
craggy  summit  with  its  magnificent 
view  over  Spain  and  Africa,  to  the 
mingled  mass  bf  house  and  rock,  and 
verandahs  almost  meeting  across  the 
precipitous  streets.  The  population 
was  very  varied  and  picturesque — the 
Moor's 'Musk  faces  with  white  turban 
wreathed ;"  the  Contrabandistas  with 
embroidered  jacket  and  tinkling  bridles 
setting  out  for  the  hills ;  the  Jew  with 
his  gabardine,  and  that  stem  medallio 
countenance  in  which  the  history  of  his 


•  South.  ,,  *  ,, 

t  The  walls  of  Acre,  impregnable  even  to  Napoleon,  would  now  serve  as  a  penf(Md 

for  sheep ;  the  terraced  roof  upon  which  I  am  now  writing  looks  down  upon  the 

dismantled  towers  of  Beyrout ;  and  Tyre,  Sidon,  Tortosa  OibeD,  and  Scanderoon 

are  defenceless.  .  .     >. 

X  '<  The  hill  of  Tank,"  the  leader  of  the  Saracenic  army. 
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race  seems  written ;  the  merchant  with 
his  sombrero ;  the  Turk  with  his  tar- 
booshy  the  English  sailor  and  the  plumed 
highlander.  We  sailed  as  the  evening 
gun  was  fired.  The  coast  of  Barbarj 
looked  beautiful  in  the  fading  lights 
which  harmonized  well  with  that  land  of 
old  romance  and  mystery.  Even  in  these 
later  days  it  is  almost  as  virgin  to 
speculation  and  enterprise  as  when 
the  Gothic  kings  meditated  its  invasion. 
One  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules  has 
held  from  five  to  six  thousand  resting 
British  troops  for  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half;  theother«  Mount  Abyle»  whose 
shadow  at  sunrise  reaches  almost 
across  the  narrow  strait^  has  never  yet 
been  trod  by  English  foot.  It  is 
inhabited  by  a  fierce  race  of  Moors 
who  believe  that  their  best  chance  of 
paradise  is«  to  swim  thither  in  Chris- 
tian blood .  We  caught  glimpses  of  Tan- 
giers  and  Yetuan,  and  then  bore  away 
for  Cape  de  Gatta  with  a  still  favouring 
breeze  in  the  top-gallant  and  studding 
sails  that  had  so  long  winged  us  on,  and 
a  brilliant  moon  lighting  up  the  coast 
of  Granada.  It  is  now  three  hundred 
and  sixty  years  since  the  Moors  were 
expelled  from  this  fair  land,  through 
which  they  so  long  enlightened  Europe 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  East  and  the 
chivalry  of  the  desert.  Under  their 
rule  its  gardens  smiled,  its  valleys  waved 
with  corn,  its  very  rocks  were  wreathed 
with  vines,*  and  the  Alhambra  rose. 
But  a  bigotry  and  fanaticism  fiercer 
than  their  own  could  not  brook  the 
happiness  of  a  Moslem  people,  and  the 
banners  of  Ferdinand  were  unfurled. 

'*  Red  ffleamcd  Um  crow  and  waned  the  crescrat 

pale, 
■*Aod   Afric't  echoes  thrilled   with  Moorish 

matron's  wail '* 

The  Moors  were  banished — ^poverty 
and  desolation  came  in  their  place,  and 
even  now  the  Christian  traveller  only 
ventures  among  the  misery-made  rol>- 
bers  of  Granada  in  search  of  the 
remains  of  Moslem  civilization.  It 
seemed  a  natural  transition  from  the 
land  of  the  Abencerrages  to  that  of 
Africa,  for  which  we  were  now  steering. 
Europe  sank  at  sunset  below  the 
horizon  on  our  left,  and  the  following 
day  but  one  Algiers  rose  with  morning 
on  our  right.     The  first  view  of  the 


coast  is  very  peculiar  and  pietoreaqiie 
in  shape  and  colouring.  Steep  purple 
hills  rising  abruptly  from  the  aea^ 
broken  with  dark  rifls,  are  here 
brightened  with  little  emerald  lawns, 
and  there  gloomed  over  by  the  palm 
and  Ag  tree.  Villas  white  as  marble 
speck  the  well-wooded  parks  along  the 
shore,  the  snowy  summits  of  Mount 
Atlas  are  cut  clearly  out  against  the 
bright  blue  sky  above,  and  a  line  of 
sparkling  foam  runs  along  the  borders  of 
the  bright  blue  sea  below.  The  city  of 
Algiers*  on  the  right  as  you  enter,  looks 
eastward  over  its  beautiful  bay.  It  is 
almost  in  a  pyramidal  form,  very 
concentrated,  and  with  its  fiat  and 
regular  roofs  looks  like  a  succession 
of  white  marble  terraces,  as  with 
here  and  there  a  swelling  mosque- 
dome,  or  a  tapering  minaret.     This 

was  once  the  seat  of  oriental  luxury 

• 

and  art ;  but  when  the  greater  robber 
drove  out  the  lesser,  its  pleasant  places 
were  all  defiled ;  the  fountains  were 
choked  up,  the  porcelain  fioors  were 
broken,  the  palm  trees  cut  down,  and 
the  gardens  trampled  into  wildernesses. 
Richly  did  the  Umd  deserve  a  scourge, 
and  never  yet  were  found  fitter  minis- 
ters of  wrath  than  those  who  visited  it. 
I  must  hurry  on  past  Tunis  and  deso- 
late Carthage,  "  but  not  in  silence  pass 
Calypso's  isle."  This  beautiful  gem  of 
the  sea  called  Pantellaria  is  now  a 
penal  settlement  belonging  to  Naples: 
It  contains  all  the  beauties  of  a  con- 
tinent in  miniature.  There  are  mimic 
mountains  with  craggy  summits,  mimic 
valleys  with  cascades  and  rivers,  lawny 
meadows  and  dark  woods,  trim  gar- 
dens and  tangled  vineyards,  silvery 
sands  and  craggy  shores^-all  within  a 
circuit  of  five  or  six  miles.  It  would 
be  a  perfect  paradise  with  a  Jewish 
Calypso ;  but  the  clank  of  chains  is 
heard  instead  of  the  shepherd's  pipe, 
the  exile's  wail  instead  of  woman's  song, 
and  the  felon  herd  who  turn  up  its  soil 
are  scarcely  less  degraded  than  the 
swinish  multitude  who  wallowed  round 
its  ancient  goddess.  We  soon  came 
in  sight  of  Goz,  a  rival  claimant  for 
the  doubtful  honour  of  being  Calypso's 
isle,  and  again  found  ourselves  under 
the  shelter  of  the  British  flag  in  the 
harbour  of  Malta.  La  Valetta  is  a  sort 
of  hybrid  between  a  Spanish  and  an 
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Eastern  towD ;  most  of  its  streets  are 
flights  of  steps,  to  which  the  verandahs 
are  like  gigantic  banisters.  Its  ter- 
raced roofs  restore  to  the  cooped-up 
citizens  all  the  gpround  lost  bj  building 
upon ;  and  there  are  probably  not  less 
than  ive  hundred  acres  of  promena- 
dable  roof  in,  or  rather  on  the  city. 
The  church  of  San  Giovanni  is  very 
gorgeous,  with  its  vaulted  roof  of  gilded 
arabesque,  its  crimson  tapestries,  finely 
carved  pulpits,  massy  silver  rails,  and 
the  floor,  one  immense  mosaic  of 
knightly  tombs,  on  which  their  coats  of 
arms  are  finely  copied  in  marble  and 
precious  stones.  The  palaces  of  the 
different  nations  (or  tongues,  as  they 
were  called,)  are  now  barracks; 
and  probably  the  costumes  of  their 
olden  time  did  not  differ  more  from 
one  another  than  that  of  its  present 
military  occupants — ^the  dark  green  of 
the  rifleman,  the  scarlet  uniform  of  the 
88th,  and  the  varied  garb  of  the  high- 
lander,  "bXI  plaided  and  plumed  in  nis 
tartan  array."  All  the  costumes  of 
Europe^  Asia,  and  Africa  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  streets :  that  of 
the  inhabitants  is  of  blue  cotton,  as 
bright  as  if  dyed  in  the  surrounding 
sea.  The  latter  are  a  swarthy,  stunted 
race,  of  every  indiffbrent  character, 
with  great  vivadty  and  intelligence  in 
their  flittering  eyes.  The  population 
in  both  town  and  country  swarms  in  a 
proportion  eight  times  as  great  as  that 
of  England.'*  Being  very  frugal  and 
industrious,  they  are  just  able  to  keep 
themselves  alive  at  present ;  but  what 
is  to  become  of  them  a  few  years  hence. 
Sir  Henrv  Bouverie  and  Malthus  only 
know.  Ascetism  in  the  island  pro- 
duced its  usual  licentious  results;  and 
the  order  bequeathed  its  morals  to  the 

§  resent  inhabitants .  a  l^acy  which 
oes  not  tend  to  diminish  their  nnmbenL 
Biany  of  the  women  are  very  beautiful, 
combining  the  gaxelle  eye  of  the  east 
with  the  rich  tresses  of  the  north  and 
the  statues^e  profile  of  Greece  and 
Italy.  Their  peculiar  head-dress,  the 
onnella,  contributes  not  a  little  to  the 
effect  of  their  beauty.  It  is  a  black 
rilk  scarf,  worn  over  the  head  like  a 
veil,  but  gathered  in  on  one  side,  so 
as  not  to  eclipse  the  starry  eyes  which 
it  seems  always  endeavouring  to  cloud 
over.   Malta  is  the  most  warlike  look- 


ing town  in  the  world  ;  the  glitter  of 
uniforms  is  never  out  of  your  eyes,  the 
blast  of  the  bugle  and  the  roll  of  the 
drum  are  never  out  of  your  ear.  The 
citizens  have  their  only  walks  upon 
ramparts,  their  drives  along  covered 
ways,  and  their  veir  gardens  are  in 
the  fosses;  instead  of  curbstones  there 
are  old  cannon,  and  if  you  want  to 
dismount  you  tie  your  horse's  bridle  to 
an  anchor.  After  visiting  the  hand- 
some and  well-furnished  iibrarv,  and 
the  armoury,  I  ascended  one  of  the  flat 
roofs  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  island. 
It  is  like  a  heap  of  limestones  broken 
by  the  road  side  for  Macadamizing 
purposes,  with  here  and  there  a  bit  of 
something  green  in  their  interstices ; 
nevertheless  the  islanders  contrive  to 
squeeze  wine,  and  corn,  and  oil  out  of 
the  sticks  and  stones  that  here  repre- 
sent the  trees  and  fields  of  other  coun- 
tries. After  takinff  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  rock,  I  gslloped  along  wbat 
Lady  B.  calls  a  macadamable  road  to 
Citta  Vecchia,  to  see  the  Phoenician 
catacombs  and  the  deserted  citv :  the 
former  very  much  resembles  those  of 
Rome  and  Syracuse,  but  the  latter  is^ 
I  believe,  unique.  You  ride  along 
fortifications  of  great  strength  without 
a  stone  displaced,  or  a  particle  of  moss 
growing  on  thehr  walls,  and  enter  by  a 
broken  drawbridge  into  a  stately^  but 
profoundly  silent  city.  The  nouses 
want  only  inhabitants  to  be  homes  once 
more ;  and  the  palaces  are  magnificent : 
grass  and  rank  weeds  are  srowing  in 
the  streets,  which  yield  no  ecno  to  your 
horse's  hoofs,  and  the  wind  sighs  amonff 
the  lonely  pillars  and  porticoes  wiu 
that  waihng  sound  so  peculiar  to  de« 
serted  places.  The  only  living  things 
I  encountered  in  this  strange  ci^s 
wide  enclosure  were  a  friar  and  a  pigy 
both  walking  there  for  an  appetite,  Ip^ 
8ume»  for  there  were  no  alms  or  rood 
to  be  found  within  their  once  crowded 
walls.  This  was  the  capital  of  the 
island  until  Lavalette  transferred  the 
residence  of  the  order  to  the  city  which 
was  called  after  him.  A  little  beyond 
Citta  Vecchia  is  St  Paul's  bay, 
which,  notwithstandinjg  the  arguments 
(ill  founded,  as  it  seems  to  me,)  of 
modern  authors  agunst  Malta  being 
the  Melita  of  the  apostle,  retdns  the 
traditionary  honour  of  which  no  pen 


*  One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  within  a  circnit  of  sixty  miles. 
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and  ink  can  now  deprive  it*  On  con- 
versing with  some  of  the  natives  as  I 
rode  shipwardSf  I  found  that  thej,  like 
other  people^  had  their  good  old  times, 
("all  times  when  old  are  good/')  and 
these  they  consider  to  have  heen  when 
the  order  possessed  their  island.  Being 
a  people  they  would  fain  exchange 
the  present  for  the  ancient  or  for  anj 
other  government.  They  forget  their 
degraded  condition  under  the  knights, 
which  prevented  any  native  from  enter- 
ing the  order,  (or  even  the  city,  with- 
out permission) — which  gave  their 
daughters  to  be  concubines  to  men 
who  were  as  disdainful  as  incapable  of 
A  lawful  connection,  and  which  vested 
arbitrary  power  in  an  oligarchy  of 
fetrangers.  If  there  is  less  forei^ 
money^  spent  among  them  now,  their 
taxation  is  far  lighter.  They  have  all 
the  advantages  of  English  laws  as  well 
as  of  their  own ;  they  sit  on  juries ;  are 
capable  of  serving  in  any  department, 
and  have  a  native  regiment  paid  by 
the  British  government.  Important 
as  this  island  is  as  a  naval  station,  it 
was  perhaps  fortunate  for  England 
that  a  less  scrupulous  nation  took  that 
advantage  of  the  degeneracv  of  the 
Order  and  the  imbecilitv  of  Hompescb 
which  our  ideas  of  justice  might  have 
forbidden.  I  took  a  last  look  of  Malta 
from  the  quarter-deck  of  its  noblest 
Ornament,  the  ''  Queen,*'  Sir  Edwara 
Owen's  flag-ship,  and,  after  a  few  days' 
stormy  passage,  found  myself  at  anchor 
ofr  the  city  of  Cleopatra. 


in. 


aLBXANDEIA. 


*  W«  linvt  pM|  ov^r  ^tl«l  In  irnif  rraAWBtd. 

siMot  catf  iii  with  thf  itMTt  todtta.** 

BatPT  it  the  only  country  in  the 
Worldi  eaoept  perhap*  America^  thai 
seemi  never  to  have  had  w^  infancy. 
lU  earliest  people  •Ppou'  to  have  been 
tlio  most  matare.  The  only  proffrese 
We  oao  trace  ia  that  of  dteay  and  old 


age ;  and  we  find  her  in  her  present 
state  of  second  childhood,  while  we 
know  nothing  of  her  first:  she  was 
probably  in  her  zenith,  and 

**  Orey  povrtT  wm  MutM 
Safdv  on  Her  jACcrtnU  tltf0M»**f 

while  Abram  was  yet  wandering  ia  the 
plains  of  Cbaldea.  The  prophecy  that 
nad  doomed  her  to  be  subjeet  to  fo- 
reign nations  bad  been  fulfilled  i  the 
last  of  her  native  princes^  bad  perish- 
ed before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
and  the  Chrutian  faith  had  been  ba* 
nisbed  from  her  land  before  it  was 
established  in  our  own.  It  would  be 
aa  vain  to  attempt  to  give  anyeon- 
nected  story  of  such  a  country  in  these 
slight  pages»as  to  embroider  muslin  with 
Cleopatra's  needle.  In  the  following 
fragments  I  shall  only  attempt  to  touch 
upon  such  topics  as  I  imagine  are  most 
likely  to  interest  those  who  have  never 
visited  the  eountry  ;-*the  principal 
cities  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia;  their 
women  and  their  men;  their  magic^ 
magnetism,  and  freemasonry ;  their  re- 
eources,  militarv»  agricultural,  and 
oommeroial ;  theur  palaoes  and  tombi» 
and  euch  other  mattera  as  may  sug- 
gest themselvea  in  a  tort  of  imaginary 
oonrertation  with  the  reader ;  praying 
that  proterbially  oourteoua  personago 
to  bear  in  mind  indulgently,  that  they 
are  hastily  transcribed  from  notes  yet 
more  hastily  ecribbled  in  the  desert^ 
in  Arab  boatsi  in  the  tent,  and  on  tho 


I  stood  upon  the  modem  Pharos  at 
sunrise,  and  as  my  eyes  wandered  over 
Alexandria,  to  whieh  the  anoieni  dtj 
'*  has  bequeathed  nothing  but  its  mine 
and  its  name,"  I  could  obeerve  no 
traces  of  what  it  once  had  been — the 
emporium  of  the  East,  the  seat  of  em* 
pire»  the  centre  of  learninff  and  oiviU 
uation.f  Though  earth  and  sea  remaiii 
unohangedt  imacination  eaa  scareely 
find  a  place  for  the  ancient  wallsi 
fifteea  miles  in  ciroumference ;  tho 
vast  street  through  the  vista  of  whitA 
marble  porticoes ;  the  galleys  on  Lake 


*  The  revenues  of  the  Order  in  its  pahny  time*  amooated  to  about  three  miUiena 
pounds  sterling. 

t  Shelly.  t  Btekiel  zxz.  Id. 

§  Pompey's  pillar  and  Cleopatra's  needle  are  mere  exotics  here  i  the  former  having 
ventured  from  upper  Egypt  On  a  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  Serapis  was  kidnapped 
by  Pompeius,  a  nrefect,  and  pressed  into  the  service  of  Diocletian  or  Adrian  :  the 
latter  with  its  faUen  sister  was  transplanted  from  Heliopoils  the  On  of  Scripture. 
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Mareotis  exchanged  signals  with  those 
upon  the  sea ;  the  magniilceDt  temple 
of  Serapis  on  its  platform  of  one  hun- 
dred steps ;  the  four  thousand  palaces^ 
and  the  stately  homes  of  six  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  All  that  is  now 
visible  within  the  shrunken  and  moulder, 
ing  walls  is  a  piebald  town:  one  half  £u- 
ropean»  with  its  regular  houses,  t^Hy 
and  white,  and  stiff;  the  other  half 
oriental,  with  its  mud-coloured  build- 
ings and  terraced  roois,  varied  with 
fat  mosques  and  lean  minarets.  The 
suburbs  are  encrusted  with  the  wretch- 
ed hovels  of  the  Arab  poor ;  and  im- 
mense mounds  and  tracts  of  rubbish 
occupy  the  wide  space  between  the 
city  and  its  walls:  all  beyond  is  a 
dreary  waste.  Yet  this  is  the  site 
Alexander  selected  from  his  wide  do- 
minions, and  which  Napoleon  pro- 
nounced to  be  unrivalled  in  importance. 
Here  luxury  and  literature,  the  Epicu- 
rean and  the  Christian,  philosophy  and 
eommerce  once  dwelt  together.  Here 
stood  the  great  library  of  antiquity^ 
"  the  assembled  souls  of  all  that  men 
held  wise."  Here  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures expanded  into  Greek  under  the 
hands  of  the  Septu^int.  Here  Cleo- 
patra, *'  vainqueur  des  vainqueurs  du 
monde/'  revelled  with  her  Roman  con- 
querors. Here  St.  Mark  preached 
the  truth  upon  which  Origen  attempt, 
ed  to  refine,*  and  here  Athanasius  held 
warlike  controversy.  Here  Amru  con- 

2uered,  and  here  Abercrombie  fell, 
looking  now  along  the  shore,  beneath 
me  lies  the  harbuur  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent — the  right  horn  occupied  by  the 

galace  of  the  Pasha,  his  harem,  and  a 
attery ;  the  left,  a  long  low  sweep  of 
land  alive  with  windmills,  the  city  in 
the  centre :  to  the  westward  the  flat 
sandy  shore  stretches  monotonously 
away  to  the  horizon  ;  to  the  eastward 
the  coast  merges  into  Aboukir  bay. 
Having  taken  this  general  view  of  our 
first  Egyptian  city,  let  us  enter  it  in  a 
regular  manner  to  view  it  in  detail. 
The  bay  is  crowded  with  merchant 
vessels  of  every  nation — among  which 
tower  some  very  imposing  looking 
three-deckers  ;  men-of-war  barges 
shoot  past  you  with  crews  dressed  in 


what  look  like  red  night-caps  and  white 
petticoats.  They  rise  to  their  feet  at 
every  stroke  of  the  oar,  and  pull  all 
out  of  time.  Here  an  "  ocean  patri* 
arch,"  as  the  Arabs  call  Noah,  with 
white  turban  and  flowing  beard,  is 
steering  a  little  ark  filled  with  unclean- 
looking  animals  of  every  description ; 
and  there,  a  crew  of  swarthy  Egyp* 
tians,  naked  from  the  waist  upward^ 
are  pulling  some  pale-faced  strangers 
to  a  vessel  with  loosed  top-sails  and 
blue-peter  flying.  At  length,  amid  a 
deafening  din  of  voices  and  a  pestilen- 
tial effluvia  from  dead  fish  and  living 
Arabs,  yon  fight  your  way  ashore ;  and 
if  you  had  just  awakened  from  a  slee^ 
of  ages  you  could  scarcely  open  vour 
eyes  upon  a  scene  more  different  from 
those  you  have  just  left.  The  crum-* 
bling  quays  are  piled  with  bales  of 
eastern  merchandise,  islanded  in  a  sea 
of  white  turbans,  wreathed  over  dark* 
melancholy  faces.  Vivid  eyes  glitter 
strangely  upon  solemn-looking  and 
bearded  countenances.  High  above 
the  variegated  crowds  peer  the  long 
necks  of  hopeless  looking  camels* 
Wriggling  and  struggling  amidst  all 
this  mass  were  picturesquely  ragged 
little  boys,  dragging  after  them  shaven 
donkeys  with  carpet  saddles,  upon  one 
of  which  vou  suddenly  find  yourself 
seated  without  any  volition  of  vour 
own,  and  are  soon  galloping  along 
filthy  lanes,  with  blank,  white,  window- 
less  and  doorless  walls  on  either  side,  and 
begin  to  wonder  when  you  are  to  arrive 
at  the  Arab  city.  You  have  already 
passed  through  it,  and  are  emerg- 
ing into  the  Frank  quarter,  a  handsome 
square  of  tall  white  houses,  over  which 
the  flags  of  every  nation  in  Europe 
denote  the  residences  of  the  various 
consuls.  In  this  square  is  an  endless 
variety  of  races  and  costumes  most 
picturesquely  grouped  together,  and 
lighted  brilliantly  by  a  glowing  sun  in 
a  cloudless  sky.  In  one  place  a  drove 
of  camels  are  kneeling  down,  with  jet 
black  slaves  in  white  turbans,  or  crim« 
son  caps,  arranging  their  burdens ;  in 
another  a  procession  of  women  waddlei 
along,  wrapped  in  large  shroud-like 
veils  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  long 


*  The  results  of  Origen's  preaching  show  strikingly  the  dangers  of  attempting  to 
improve  God's  truth  by  man  s  wisdom.  His  followers  divided  themselves  into  two 
sects^Ort^eAt</s»  whose  faith,  though  tinctured  with  gnosticism,  was  comparatively 
pure ;  and  OrigwioMf  whose  doctnnes  the  devil  must  have  smiled  at. 
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black  lMff»  like  an  elephant's  trunk, 
sospended  from  their  ioreheads«  and 
only  permitting  their  koht-stained  eyes 
to  appear,  la  another^  a  group  of 
Turks  in  long  flowing  drapery  are 
seated  in  a  circle  smoking  their  chi- 
bouques in  silence^  and  enjoying  society 
after  the  fashion  of  other  greganous  ani* 
mals;  grooms  with  petticoat  trowsers 
are  leading  horses  with  crimson  velvet 
saddlesy  richly  embroidered ;  a  detach* 
ment  of  sad-lookingsoldiers  in  white  cot- 
ton uniform  is  marching  by  to  very  wild 
music;  and  here  and  there  a  Frank 
with  long  moustaches  is  loun^ng 
about  contemplating  these  unconscious 
tableaux  whion  seem  to  have  been  got 
up  for  his  amusement.  This  part  of 
the  town  is  clean  and  well  orderedf 
but  in  the  Arab  part  the  smells 
were  loathsome  beyond  description. 
Shrouded  women  glided  by  of  the 

ghastliest  appearance ;  the  sickly  look- 
ig  people  looked  like  the  inmates  of 
an  hospital,  who  had  broken  loose 
and  g^t  possession  of  the  wardrobe  of 
Drury-lane  theatre. — Such  b  the 
coup  d*oeil  of  Alexandria. 


IV. 


WOMAN—THE  BAAXEX. 

That  ta  Um  erer-dotcd  haretm. 

At  In  th«  opMi  WeitcrnlTtoDw* 
SlMdi  mNUDtMnd  bw  rtarr  J  gleaiii 

Orer  oar  being's  busjr  foan. 
Thro*  lAtttudM  of  Taryinf  firith 

Tbuf  traoo  we  lUU  ber  minloii  fUNb 
To  Ugbtcn  Ulb»  to  tweeteo  death, 

AoAmttJw9thm9  to  etidmr^. 

R.  M.  Miuiii. 

Place  aux  dames!  On  entering  a 
atrange  country,  its  women  are  the 
first  objects  of  mterest  to  the  moralist 
as  well  at  to  the  epicurean.  To  the 
former,  because  the  education  of  men 
is  always  their  work;  to  the  latter, 
because  almost  every  gprace  and  charm 
of  daily  life  is  owing  to  hec  influence 
or  interwoven  with  her  being:  "  On 
a  dit  qu'il  y  a  de  la  femme  daux  tons 
ce  qu'ouaime." 

Difficult  a  study  as  woman  presents 
in  all  countries,  that  difficulty  deepens 
almost  into  impossibility  in  a  land  wnere 
even  to  look  upon  her  is  a  matter  of 
danger  or  of  death.  The  seclusion  of  the 
hareem  is  preserved  in  the  very  streets 
by  means  of  an  impenetrable  veil ;  the 
well-bred  Egyptian  averts  his  eyes  as 
•be  passes  by ;  she  is  ever  to  remain 


an  object  of  mystery ;  and  the  most 
intimate  ac<^ttaintance  never  inquires 
aAcr  the  wife  of  his  friend,  or  af- 
fects to  know  of  her  existence.  This 
very  mystery,  however,  piques  the 
oflen-bdffled  inquirer;  and  between 
Europeans  who  have  become  almost 
Egyptian,  and  Egyptians  who  have 
become  almost  European,  one  is  able 
to  obtain  some  information  even  on 
this  delicate  subject. 

The  Eastern  woman  seems  as  happy 
in  her  lot  as  her  European  sister,  not- 
withstanding the  plurality  of  wives  in 
which  her  lord  indulges  or  ventures 
upon*  ^  In  her  "  public  opinion's  law" 
there  is  no  more  disparagement  in 
occupying  the  second  place  as  a  wife, 
than  there  is  in  Europe  as  a  daughter. 
The  manners  of  patriarchal  ages  re- 
main in  Egypt  as  unchanged  as  its 
monuments ;  and  the  people  of  Cairo 
no  more  think  of  objecting  to  a  man's 
marrying  a  second  wife,  than  those  of 
Memphis  thought  of  questioning  the 
leffitimacy  of  Joseph.  The  Koran, 
following  the  example  of  the  Jewish 
doctors,  only  allows  four  wives  to  each 
Musselman,  and  they  seldom  avail 
themselves  even  of  this  limited  allow- 
ance to  its  fullest  extent  Some 
hareems  contain  two  hundred  females, 
including  wives,  mothers  in-law,  con- 
cubines, and  the  various  slaves  beloqg- 
ing  to  each.  These  feminine  barraclu, 
however,  seem  very  diffisrent  from 
what  such  establishments  would  be  in 
Europe.  In  the  hareem  there  is  as 
much  order  and  decorum  as  in  an 
English  quaker's  home.  It  is  guarded 
as  tne  tiger  ^^uards  his  young ;  but  its 
inmates  consider  this  as  a  comptiment, 
and  fancy  themselves  neglected  if  not 
closely  watched.  This  cause  for  com- 
plaint seldom  occurs,  for  the  Egyptian 
nas  no  blind  confidence  in  the  strength 
of  woman's  character  or  woman's  love : 
he  considers  it  safer,  if  not  more  glo- 
rious, to  keep  her  out  of  the  reach  of 
temptation,  than  to  run  the  chance  of 
her  overcoming  it. 

Bom  and  brought  up  in  the  hareem, 
women  never  seem  to  pine  at  its  im- 
prisonment: like  cage-born  birds,  they 
sing  among  their  bars,  and  discover 
in  their  aviaries  a  thousand  little  plea- 
sures invisible  to  eyes  that  have  a 
wider  range.  There  are  no  literary 
ladies:  knowing  not  the  thoughts  of 
others,  they  associate  the  more  with 
their  own ;  and  who  can  tell  what  wild 
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and  beautiful  regions  of  imagination 
their  minds  may  wander  through,  un* 
imprisoned,  if  undirected  bj  education. 
To  them,  in  their  calm  seclusion,  the 
strifes  of  the  battling  world  come 
softened  and  almost  hushed;  thej 
only  hear  the  far-off  murmur  of  life's 
stormy  sea,  and  if  their  human  lot 
dooms  them  to  their  cares,  they  are  as 
transient  as  those  of  childhood. 

Once,  as  I  was  passing  through  the 
secluded  suburbs  of  Cairo,   I  found 
myself  near  one  of  the  principal  ha- 
reems.   I  paused  by  the  dull,  dark  wall, 
over  whicn  the  palm-tree  waved,  and 
the  scent  of  flowers  and  the  bubbling 
of  fountains  stole ;  and  there  I  listened 
to  the  sweet  laughter  of  the  odalisques 
within.     It  was  broken  bv  snatches  of 
untaught  song,   to  which  the  merry 
unseen  band  joined  chorus,  and  kept 
time  by  clapping  hands,  on  which  their 
jewelled  bracelets  tinkled.     It  was  a 
music  of  most  merry  mirth ;  and  as 
I  pictured  to  myself  the  gay  group 
within,  I  wondered  whether  they  de- 
served that  pity  of  their  European 
sisters  which  they  so  little  appreciate. 
An  Enfflish  lady  visiting  an  odalisque 
inquired  what  pleasure  her  profusion 
of  rich  ornaments  could  afford,  as  no 
person  except  her  husband  was  ever 
to  behold  them.    *'  And  for  whom,*' 
replied  the  fair  barbarian,  ''do  you 
adorn  yourself?  is  it  for  other  men?" 
I  have  conversed  with  several  Euro- 
pean ladies  who  have  visited  hareems, 
and    they  have   all    confessed   their 
inability  to  convince  the  Eastern  wives 
of  the  unhappiness  or  hardship  of  their 
state.      It  is  true  that  the  odalisque 
knows  nothing  of  the  advantages  of 
the  wild  liberty  (as  it  seems  to  her) 
that    the    European  woman  enjoys. 
She  has  never  witnessed  the  domestic 
happiness  that  crowns  a  fashionable 
life,  or  the  peace  of  mind  and  purity 
of  heart  that  reward  the  labours  of 
a  London  season;  and  what  can  ^ 
know    of  the    disinterested  affection 
and  changeless  constancy  of  ball-room 
belles  in  the  land  where  woman  is  all 
free.      Let  them  laugh  on  in  their 
happy  ignorance  of  a  better  lot,  while 
round  them  is  gathered  all  that  their 
lord  can  command  of  luxury  and  plea- 
santness.    His  wealth  is  hoarded  for 
them  alone;   he  permits  himself  no 
ostentation  except  the  res^iectable  one 
of  arms  and  horses ;  the  time  is  weary 
that  he  passes  i^Murt  from  his  home. 


The  sternest  ^ants  are  gentle  in 
the  hareem:  &lehemet  Ali  never  re- 
fused a  woman's  prayer;  and  even 
Ali  Pasha  was  humanized  by  his  love 
for  Emineh.  In  the  time  of  the 
Mamelukes,  criminals  were  always  led 
to  execution  blindfolded ;  and  if  th^ 
had  met  a  woman,  and  oould  touch 
her  garment,  they  were  saved*  what- 
ever  was  their  crime.  Thus  idollxed# 
watched,  and  guarded,  the  Egyptian 
woman's  life  is,  neverUieless,  entirely 
in  the  power  of  her  lord,  and  her 
death  is  the  inevitable  penalty  of  his 
dishonour.  No  piquant  case  of  crimm 
eon,  ever  amuses  the  Egyptian  public : 
the  injured  husband  is  his  own  judge 
and  jury;  his  only  ''gentlemen  of 
the  long  robe**  are  his  eunuchs ;  and 
the  knife  or  the  Nile  the  only  damagea. 
The  law  never  interferes  in  these 
little  domestic  arrangements. 

Poor  Fatimal  shrined  as  she  was 
in  the  palace  of  a  tyrant,  the  fame  of 
her  beauty  stole  abroad  through  Cairo. 
She  was  one  amongst  a  hundred  in  the 
hareem  of  Abbas  Pasha,  a  man  stained 
with  every  foul  and  loathsome  vice; 
and  who  can  wonder,  though  many 
may  condemn,  if  she  listened  to  a 
daring  young   Albanian,  who  risked 
his  life  to  obtain  but  a  sight  of  her ; 
whether  she  did  listen  or  not  none 
can  ever  know,  but  the  eunuchs  saw 
the  glitter  of  the  arnaut*s  arms  as 
he  leapt  from  her  terrace  into  the 
Nile,    and  vanished  in  the  darkness. 
The  following  niffht  a  merry  English 
party  dined  together  on  board  Lord 
£— 's  boat,  as  it  lay  moored  off  the 
isle  of  Rhoda ;  conversation  had  sank 
into  silence,  as  the  calm  night  came 
on — a  faint  breeze  floated  perfumes 
from  the  gardens,  once  the  star-lit 
Nile,  and  scarcely  moved  the  clouds 
that  rose  from  the  chibouque  ;  all  was 
peace  and  tranquillity,  when  aboat* 
crowded    with  dark  figures,    among 
which  arms  gleamed,  uiot  out  from 
one  of  the  arches  of  the  palace ;  it 
paused  under  the  bank  where  the  water 
rushed  deep  and  gloomily  along — for 
a  moment  a  white  flgure  glimmered 
amongst  that  boat's  dark  crew — ^there 
was  a  slight  bustle,  and  a  faint  splash, 
and    then    the    river    flowed    on    as 
merrily  as  if  poor  Fatima  stOl  sang 
her  Georgian  song  to  the  murmur  of 
its  waters. 

I  was  riding  one  evening  alonff  the 
banks  of  the  Mareotis ;  the  low  land^ 
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half  swamp)  half  desert,  was  level  as 
the  lake ;  there  was  no  soand  eioept 
the  ripple  of  the  waves  along  the  far 
extended  shore,  and  the  heavy  flap- 
ping of  the  pelican's  wings,  as  she 
rose  from  the  water*s  edge.  Not  a 
palm  tree  raised  its  pluroj  head,  not 
a  shrub  crept  along  the  ground ;  the 
sun  was  low,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
cast  a  shadow  over  the  monotonous 
waste*  except  a  few  Moslem  tombs 
with  their  sculptured  turbans.  These 
stood  apart  from  every  sign  of  life, 
and  even  of  their  kindred  dead, 
like  those  upon  the  Lido  at  Venice. 
Ail  I  paused  to  contemplate  this  scene 
of  desolation,  an  Egyptian  hurried 
past  me  with  a  bloody  knife  in  his 
oand ;  his  dress  was  mean  and  ragged, 
but  his  countenance  was  one  that  the 
father  of  Don  Carlos  might  have 
worn — he  never  raised  hb  eyes  as  he 
rushed  by,  and  my  groom,  who  just 
then  came  up,  told  me  he  had  slain  his 
wife,  and  was  going  to  her  father's 
village  to  denounce  her.  .... 
My  boat  was  just  moored  in  the 
little  harbour  of  Assouan,  the  old 
Syrene,  the  boundary  between  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia — opposite  lies  Eliphanta, 
the  '^isle  of  flowers,"  strewed  with 
ruins,  and  shaded  by  magnificent  palm 
trees ;  the  last  eddies  of  the  cataract 
of  the  Nile  foam  round  dark  red  granite 
diffii,  which  rise  precipitously  from  the 
ri?er,  and  are  piled  into  a  mountain, 
crowned  by  a  ruined  Saracenic  castle. 
A  forest  of  palm  trees  divides  the 
village  from  the  quiet  shore,  on  whose 
silvery  sands  my  tent  was  pitched.  A 
man  in  an  Egyptian  dress  saluted  me 
in  Italian,  and  in  a  few  moments  was 
smoking  a  chibouqe  and  sipping 
coffee  by  my  side.  He  was  very  hand- 
some, but  his  faded  cheek  and  sunken 
eye  showed  hardship  and  suffering, 
and  he  spoke  in  a  low  and  humble 
voice.  In  reply  to  my  question,  as  to 
how  a  persou  of  his  appearance  came 
into  this  remote  region,  he  told  me 
that  he  had  been  lately  practising  as  a 
Burgeon  in  Alexandria,  he  had  married 
a  Levantine  girl,  whose  beauty  was  to 
him  as  « la  faccia  del  cielo."  He  had 
been  absent  from  his  home,  and  she 
had  betrayed  him.  On  his  return  he 
met  her  with  a  smiling  countenance  ; 
in  the  evening  he  accompanied  her  to 
a  deep  well,  whither  she  went  to  draw 
water,  and  as  she  leant  over  it,  he 
threw  her  in  1    At  he  said  this,  he 


paused,  and  plaoed  his  hands  upon  hia 
ears,  as  if  be  still  heard  her  dying 
shriek.  He  then  continued — **  I  have 
fled  from  Alexandria  till  the  afiair  is 
blown  over.  I  was  robbed  near  Siout^ 
and  have  supported  myself  miserably 
ever  since  by  giving  medical  advice  to 
the  poor  country  people.  I  shall  soon 
return,  and  all  will  be  foreotten ;  if  I 
had  not  avenged  myself,  her  own 
family  must  have  done  so,  you  know." 
And  so  this  woman-murderer  smoked 
on,  and  continued  talking  in  a  low  and 
gentle  voice  till  the  moon  was  high — 
then  he  went  his  way,  and  I  saw  hint 
no  more. 


V. 


WOMAN — LOVB — ^IMMOETaUTT. 


WbRtt  thoa.amn!  lore  I 
]tni>verMiirlicd  thrf»— lore!  whT  itexlrts 
Id  wir.4evotii»n— mrriSrv  and  toll 
Are  the  pure  air  it  breathe*  la. 
a       a       For  RhNine.  prmume  n^t 
To  call  thy  lu* Ifl<h.  wne  rreatlnfr  in^t 
By  the  pruud  Utie  nt  that  godlike  rlrinfip 
•        •        •         Welcome  and/nreiceU. 

IV.  HAKKttt. 

Oh  I  who  ynanpr  Leila's  i^liince  rould  read« 
And  keep  Uiat  portion  of  hit  rreed* 
Whidi  sayti  that  womau'a  aoul  ia  dust. 

Biraoir. 


''  Bt  the  blue  light  in  the  eye  of  inno- 
cence," as  D' Israeli  prettily  swears,  I 
would  not  exchange  one  freely  given 
English  heart  for  the  lord  of  all  the 
hareems  in  the  East.  No;  though  I 
write  in  an  orange  grove,  with  the 
thermometer  at  ninety  degrees  in  the 
shade,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  a 
case  in  favour  of  a  system  by  which 
roan,  in  degrading  woman,  deerades 
himself.  The  E^ryptian  has  no  home, 
at  least  in  the  English  sense  of  that 
sacred  word :  his  sons  are  only  half 
brothers,  and  generally  at  enmity  with 
each  other ;  his  daughters  are  trans- 
planted, while  yet  children,  into  some 
other  hareem  ;  and  his  wives,  when 
their  beauty  is  gone  by,  are  divorced 
without  a  cause,  to  make  room  for 
some  younger  rival.  The  result  is, 
that  the  Egyptian  is  a  sensualist  and  a 
slave,  and  only  At  to  be  a  subject  in 
what  prophecy  long  since  foretold  his 
country  should  become — *'the  basest 
of  kingdoms."  The  women  have  all 
the  insipidity  of  children,  without  their 
innocence  or  sparkling  freshness.  Their 
beauty,  voluptuous  and  soulless,  ap* 
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peals  only  to  the  senses ;  it  has  none 
of  that  pare  and  ennobling  influence 

**  That  made  us  what  we  are,  the  great, 
the  free. 
And   bade   earth  bow  to  England's 
chi?alry." 

The  Moslem  purchases  his  wife  as 
he  does  his  horse — he  laughs  at  the 
idea  of  honour  and  of  love  $  the  armed 
eunuch  and  the  dose-barred  window 
are  the  only  safeguards  of  virtue  that 
he  relies  on.     Every  luxury  lavished 
on  the  odalbque  is  linked  with  some 
precaution,    like  the  iron  fruit  and 
flowers  in  the  mad-house  at  Naples* 
that   seemed   to   smile  round    those 
whom  they  imprison.     Nor  is  it  for 
her  own  sake*  but  that  of  her  master, 
that   woman  is  supplied  with  every 
luxury  that  wealth  can  procure.     As 
we  gild  our  aviaries,  and  fill  them 
with  exotics  native   to   our  foreign 
birds,  in  order  that  their  song  may  be 
aweet  and  their  plumage   bright,  so 
the  King  of  Babylon  built  the  hang- 
ing gardens  for  the  mountain  girl,  who 
pined  and  lost  her  beauty  among  the 
level  plains  of  the  Euphrates.     The 
Egyptian  is  quite  satisfied  if  his  nour- 
mahal  be  in  "  good  condition  ;*'  mind* 
less  himself,  what  has  he  to  do  with 
mind?     And  thus  woman  lives  and 
dies  as  if  she  were  indeed  the  mere 
animal  hts    miserable    creed    would 
make  her.     Utterly  uncultivated,  her 
education  limited  to  staining  her  eyes 
with  koht,  and  her  fingers  with  henna, 
the  Egyptian  girl's  mind  wanders,  like 
the  river  Shannon,  "  at  its  own  sweet 
will ;"  and  between  human  nature  and 
the  conversation  of  the  old  Jeezabels 
who  haunt  the  hareems,  the  result  is 
not  very  favourable.     I  grieve  to  say 
it,  but  I   am  credibly  informed  that 
a  denixen  of   Billingsgate  would  be 
rather  startled  at  the  copiousness  and 
strength  of  expression,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  that  flows  from 
the  rosy   lips    of  the    Haidees   and 
Zuleikas.    Then  they  become  mothers, 
these  wife-children,  and  the  education 
of  their    offspring  is  entirely   their 
work  ;  whence  can  these  poor  children 
learn  those  lessons  of  honour,  truth, 
and  faith>  which  should  seem  instrue* 


five,  being  heard  with  the  first  intelli« 
gence  of  the  young  heart  ?     Woman, 
degraded  herself,  most  unconsciously 
avenges  her  degradation  upon  man, 
by  sending  him  forth  to  the  world 
without  a  manly  thought.     Amidst  all 
her  disadvantf^es,   however,   nature 
vindicates  herself  in  the  one  redeeming 
virtue  of  filial  affection,  and  the  child» 
though  a  bad  patriot,  a  bad  subject* 
a  bad  citizen,  is  yet  a  good  son.     •     • 
The  Egyptian  woman,  obliged  to 
share  her    husband's   afiRBCtion    with 
one  hundred  others  in  this  world,  is 
yet  further  supplanted  in  the  next  by 
the  Houris,  a  sort  of  she-angel  of  as 
doubtful  a  character  as  even  a  Moslem 
paradise  could  well  tolerate.  Nay  more. 
It  is  a  very  moot  point  among  Mussel- 
men  D.  0.*8,  whether  women  have  aqy 
soul  at  all*  or  not.      I  believe  their 
principal,  if  not  their  only  chance  pf 
immortality  rests  on  a  tradition  of 
a  conversation  between  Mahomet  and 
an  old  woman   who   frequently  im-' 
portuned   him  for  a  good  plaee   in. 
paradise.     '« Trouble  me  not,"   said 
the    husband    of  Cadyah,*    *'  there 
am  be  no  old  women  in  paradise*' 
Whereupon  the  aged  applicant  made- 
such  lamentation  that  be  added,  '*  be* 
cause  the  old  will  then  all  be  made 
young  again."    This  is  but  poor  com- 
fort for  those  whom  ''angels  were 
painted  fair  to  look  like."    But  1  caa 
find  no  allusion  to  woman's  immortality 
in  all  the  Koran.     Is  not  this  in  itself 
a  sufficient  commentary  on  the  position 
which  she   occupies  in  the  Moslem 
world  ?     And  what  must  be  the  blind- 
ness, the  selfishness,  and  the  bigotry 
of  that  man's  mind  who  can  lend  him* 
self  to  such  a  doctrine  ?     While  the 
stars  in  the  bright  skies  he  lives  under 
afford  intimations  of  eternity,  which 
he  eagerly  believes,  can  the  eloquent 
eyes  of  woman  plead  vainly  for  im* 
mortality  ?     When  he  leaves  his  home 
for  the  battle-field,  can  he  feel  that  a 
whole  heaven  of  Houris  could  com* 
pensate  for  the  loss  of  ''a  mutual 
home  beyond  the  skies"  with  her  who 
shared  his  sorrows  and  his  joys  oa 
earth  ?     The  dark  and  dastardly  doe* 
trine  of  fatalism  is  a  ready  excuse  to 
his  indolent  mind  from  exercising  it* 
self  in  such  matters.   Were  the  future 


*  She  was  fifteen  years  older  than  himself,  the  foundress  el  his  fortunes,  and  yet 
a«re  useful  to  him  as  his  firjt  coAvertt 
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fate  of  his  helpmate  of  any  vital  ia« 
terest  to  him*  the  priests  would  long 
ag^  have  distilled  a  heaven  for  her  out 
of  their  accommodating  crucible^  the 
Koran.  In  this  respect*  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  as  superior  to  their 
descendants  as  in  everv  thing  else ; 
their  women  were  carefully  mummied 
up  for  immortality.  One  of  their 
greatest  sovereigns  was  Nitocris*  a 
queen;  and  the  name  of  Cleopatra 
is  associated  with  the  last  days  of 
Egyptian  glory. 


VI. 


MAOIC — M480NBY — MAGNETISM. 

Oh,  never  niddjr  wiQ  I  blame  hU  fkith. 

In  the  might  of  sUn  end  engelt  i  It  It  not  mcrelf 

The  haman  being's  pride  that  peoplca 

With  lift  and  myitical  predominance. 


Egypt  has  been  in  all  ages  the  reputed 
stronghold  of  magic  and  of  mystery. 
She  was  the  immediate  inheretrix  of 
the  knowledge,  the  arts,  and  the  sci- 
ences which  flowed  into  other  lands, 
with  their  possessors,  from  the  concen* 
trated  wisdom  of  the  world  on  the 
Babel  dispersion.  As  far  as  we  can 
penetrate  into  the  dim  past  by  the  light 
of  conjecture,  the  mightiest  mass  of 
humanity  parted  thence  into  two  great 
streams— the  one  expanding  into  India, 
the  other  into  Abyssinia,  Ethiopia, 
and,  finally,  into  the  land  of  Egypt. 
The  powers  with  which  the  early  race 
of  man  was  endowed,  seem  never  to 
have  been  wholly  lost ;  at  least  they 
ling^ed  for  centuries  under  the  tent  of 
the  Chaldean  and  the  caverns  of  Africa. 
The  grandsons  of  Adam  were  skilled 
in  sciences  which  the  world  in  these 
latter  aees  has  only  begun  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of;  and  in  the  da^s  when 
angels  mingled  their  blood  with  that 
of  earth,  art  and  intellectual  power 
probably  attained  a  height  from  which 
they  continued  to  fall  for  four  thousand 
years,  and  from  which  they  can  never 
rise  again.  In  the  busy  and  distracting 
life  consequent  on  the  universal  emi- 

f ration  from  Babel,  much  of  this 
nowledge  was  undoubtedly  lost,  as, 
being  oral,  it  was  the  first  to  suffer 
from  the  confusion  of  tongues,  but 
astronomy  still  kept  her  watch  on  the 
starlit  plains  of  Chaldea ;  architecture 
wroughtherwondersat  CarUIpsaaJbul, 


and  stupendous  Thebes ;  and  magic 
cherished  its  mysteries  in  the  caverns 
of  Dakke,  £kmim,andDomdaniel.  The 
Egyptian  priests  seem  long  to  have  re- 
tained somewhat  of  the  ancient  super- 
human knowledge,  but,  being  purely 
traditional,  it  was  at  any  time  liable  to 
contract  or  expire  under  the  jealous 
guardianship  of  some  hieh  priest,  who 
wished  to  be  the  last  of  his  power.  In 
the  mysteries  of  Isis  some  of  the  great 
secrets  were  darkly  shadowed  forth; 
and  enough  has  already  been  discovered 
in  the  hierophantic  walls  of  her  ancient 
temples,  to  prove  the  intimacr  of  their 
authors  with  subjects  of  which  the 
wise  men  of  our  day  are  just  beginning 
to  obtain  glimpses,  amongst  others  that 
of  freemasonry,  which  is  now  Uttie 
more  than  a  convivial  bond.  A  mnd 
master  of  the  order  will  talk  £urk]y 
about  Hiram,  and  look  mysterious 
at  the  mention  of  Jachin  and  Boas, 
but  there  are  not  perhaps  three  men  in 
England  who  understand  the  full 
meaning  of  the  three  penalties.  Mi^- 
netism  also  appears  to  have  been  well 
understood  by  the  Egyptian  hierarchy, 
not  only  from  some  of  the  effects  we 
find  recorded,  but  in  one  of  the  cham- 
bers whose  hieroglyphics  are  devoted 
to  medical  subjects,  we  find  a  priest  in 
the  rery  act  of  that  mesmerism  which 
is  pretended  to  have  been  disoovered  a 
few  years  ago.  The  patient  is  seated 
in  a  chair  while  the  operator  describes 
the  mesmeric  passes,  and  an  attendant 
waits  behind  to  support  the  head  when 
it  has  bowed  in  the  mysterious  sleep. 
But  to  return  to  magic — Moses  was 
well  skilled  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  the 
other  ''learning  of  the  Esyptians,** 
and  when  he  proffered  miracles  to 
Pharaoh,  the  latter  sent  to  Dakke  and 
to  Ekmim  for  magicians  to  oppose  him. 
Their  power  seems  to  have  been  real, 
though  like  that  of  Elymas  in  later 
times,  it  served  only  as  a  foil  to  the 
mightier  works  of  the  divine  missionary. 
When  the  Israelites  were  come  out  of 
Egvpt,  they  had  become  so  imbued 
with  magical  practices,  that  we  find 
them  forbidden  upon  pun  of  death ; 
yet  four  hundred  years  afterwards 
Saul  found  a  witch  at  Endor,  and 
books  have  been  written  upon  Solo- 
mon's necromancies.  The  study  of 
magic  is  still  followed  in  Egypt,  as  it 
has  always  been.  Caviglia  told  Lord 
Lindsay  that  he  had  pursued  it  to  the 
bounds  of  what  was  lawful  for  man  to 
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know ;  and  M.  Preiis,  an  enunent  anti- 
qoariani  is  now  deeply  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuit.  There  are  several  per- 
sons in  Cairo  who  profess  to  practise 
magic,  but  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
Sheikh  Abd-el-kader  Maugrabee^  who 
has  been  iotroduced  to  English  notice 
by  Lord  PrudhoCf  Mr.  Saltt  Mr.  LanCt 
Lord  Lindsay ^and  several  other  writers. 
None  of  these  travellers  were  men 
likely  to  lend  themselves  to  a  decep- 
tion, yet  they  were  all  more  or  less 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  this  magi- 
dan's  pretensions.  On  my  arrival  in 
Cairo  I  found  some  difficulty  in  induc- 
ing him  to  come  to  my  hotel,  as  he  had 
bMU  recently  kicked  down  stairs  by  a 
party  of  young  Englbhmenforafailnre 
in  his  performances.  At  length,  through 
the  kindness  of  our  consul,  1  procured 
a  vbit  from  him  one  evening.  He 
was  rather  a  majestic-looking  old  man, 
though  he  required  the  imposing  effect 
of  his  long  grey  heard  and  wide  tur* 
ban  to  counteract  the  disagreeable  ex- 

fression  of  hb  little  twinkling  eyes, 
had  a  pipe  and  coffee  served  to  him, 
and  he  discoursed  withoutreserve  upon 
the  subject  of  his  art  in  which  he 
offered  to  instruct  me.  After  some 
time  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years  old 
was  brought  in  and  the  performance 
b^ran.  He  took  the  child*s  right  hand 
in  his,  and  described  a  square  ngure  on 
its  palm,  on  which  he  wrote  some 
Arabic  characters;  while  this  was 
drying,  he  wrote  upon  a  piece  of  paper 
an  invocation  to  hb  familiar  spirits, 
whichhe  burnt  with  some  frankincense 
in  a  brazier  at  hb  feet.  For  a  moment 
a  white  cloud  of  fragrant  smoke  enve- 
loped him  and  the  cowering  child  who 
sat  before  him,  bat  it  had  entirely  dis- 
sipated before  the  phantasms  made 
their  appearance.  Then  taking  the 
boy's  hand  in  his,  he  poured  some  ink 
into  the  hollow  of  it,  and  began  to 
mutter  rapidly ;  his  countenance  as- 
sumed an  appearance  of  intense  anxiety, 
and  the  perspiration  stood  upon  his 
brow,  occasionally  he  ceased  hb  incan- 
tations to  inquire  if  the  boy  saw  any 
thing,  and  being  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, he  went  on  more  vehemently  than 
before.  Meanwhile  the  little  Arab 
gased  on  the  inkv  globule  in  hb  hand 
with  an  eager  and  fascinated  look,  and 
at  length  exclaimed,  "  I  see  them 
now  I"  Being  asked  what  he  saw,  he 
described  a  man  sweeping  with  a  brush, 
soldiers,  a  camp,  and  lastly  the  iultaat 


The  magician  desired  him  to  call  for 
flagsy  and  he  described  several  of 
various  colours,  as  coming  at  hb  call. 
When  a  red  flag  made  its  appearance 
the  magicbn  said  the  charm  was  com- 
plete* and  that  we  might  call  for  whom 
we  pleased.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was 
the  first  person  asked  for,  and  after 
some  seconds'  delay  the  boy  exclaimed, 
**  he  is  here."  He  described  him  as  a 
litUe  man  in  a  black  dress,  white  cra- 
vat, and  yellow  (perhaps  grey)  hair. 
I  asked  if  he  had  both  legi,  alas !  he 
declared  he  had  only  one.  I  then 
asked  for  L4)r  d  E — k — n.  He  described 
him  as  a  very  long  man,  with  green 
glass  over  his  eves,  dressed  in  black 
and  always  bending  forward.  1  then 
asked  for  Lablache,  who  appeared  as 
a  little  young  man  with  a  straw  hat ; 
the  Venus  de  Medici  represented  her- 
self as  a  young  lady  with  a  bonnet  and 
a  gpreen  veil,  and  the  boy  was  turned 
out.  We  then  got  an  intelligent  little 
negro  slave  belonging  to  the  house. 
The  magician  did  not  seem  to  like  him 
much,  but  went  through  all  the  former 
proceedings  over  again,  during  which 
the  actors  formed  a  very  picturesque 

group.  The  anxious  magician  with 
is  long  yellow  robes,  the  black  child 
with  his  red  tarboosh,  white  tunic, 
glittering  teeth,  and  bead-like  eyes, 
saxing  earnestly  into  his  dark  little 
hand.  The  dragoman  held  a  candle, 
whose  light  shone  vividly  on  the  child, 
the  old  man,  and  his  own  fine  figure, 
his  black  beard  and  moustache  con- 
trasting well  with  those  of  the  hoary 
necromancer,  as  did  his  blue  and  crim- 
son dress  with  the  pale  drapery  of  the 
other.  Picturesqueness,  however,  was 
the  onlv  result,  the  boy  insisted  that 
he  could  see  nothing,  though  his  start- 
ing eye-balls  showed  how  anxiously  he 
strove  to  do  so.  The  hour  was  so  late 
that  no  other  boys  were  to  be  found, 
and  so  the  seance  broke  up.  When 
he  was  gone  I  asked  ray  dragoman, 
Mahmoud,  (who  had  been  dragoman  to 
Lord  Prudhoe  during  both  his  visits 
to  Egypt,)  what  he  thought  of  the 
magician.  He  said  he  considered  him 
rather  a  humbug  than  otherwise,  but 
added  that  there  certainly  was  scmte- 
tking  in  it.  He  sud  not  only  did  Lord 
Prudhoe  believe  in  the  magic,  but  that 
Mrs.  L— — y,  a  most  enterprising  tra- 
veller, whom  he  had  once  attended, 
had  the  ink  put  into  her  hand,  and  that 
she  clearly  saw  the  man  with  the  bmsb. 
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the  8ol«Uen,  and  the  eamp»  though  she 
could  see  no  more.  He  told  me  that 
the  people  of  Cairo  helieved  the  Sheikh 
had  made  a  league  with  the  ''  genti  a 
hasso  ;"  and  that  he  himself  believed 
him  to  he  any  thing  but  a  santon.  A 
friend  of  mine  at  Alexandria  said,  that 
he  knew  an  Englishman  who  had 
learnt  the  art,  and  practised  it  with 
success ;  and  a  lady  mentioned  to  me 
that  a  young  fbmale  friend  of  hers  had 
tried  the  eiperiment*  and  had  been  so 
much  terrified  by  the  first  apparition 
that  sbe  had  fainted,  and  could  not  be 
induced  to  try  it  again.  I  have  gone 
into  these  details  as  I  know  that  the 
subject  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest, and  have  only  to  add  my  own 
impression,  that  whatever  powers  this 
man  may  have  formerly  possessed,  the 
sceptic  may  indulge  largely  in  unbelief 
as  to  any  supernatural  aid  that  he  re- 
ceives at  present. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  find  that 
magnetism  has  its  professors  in  Egypt^ 
and  that  it  had  been  practised  from  all 
time  in  this  dreamy  and  mystical  land* 
The  climate  seems  particularly  fi^vour- 
able  to  the  development  of  its  pheno* 
mena,  and  we  may  easily  conceive  what 
effects  it  must  have  produced  on  the 
lively  imagination  of  this  superstitious 
people,  when  it  can  puxzle  and  astonish 
m  the  midst  of  London.  In  the  old 
time  priest  and  doctor  were  synony- 
mous, and  the  work  of  the  latter  was 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  former 
character.     Their  temples  were  placed 


in  srailinpr  and  lonely  plaoes,  where  th« 
imagination  of  the  patient  or  the  pros^- 
Ivte,  was  gradually  prepared  to  receive 
the  desired  impression  on  theur  bodies 
or  their  minds,  or  the  one  was  made 
to  act  upon  the  other.  As  I  have 
mentioned  before,  in  one  of  the  ehani* 
hereof  the  tombs  isfoundamagnetizing 
priest  under  the  figure  of  Annbis,  one 
of  his  hands  is  rused  above  the  head 
of  the  sick  person^  and  the  other  is  on 
his  breast  When  priestcraft  b^gan  to 
wane  in  Egyptj  magnetism,  amongst 
other  of  its  instruments,  passed  over  into 
Greece,  and  the  Pythoness  directed 
the  politics  of  the  world  by  her  revel». 
tions  when  in  the  ecstatic  state  of 
clairvoyance.  A  very  intelligent  Frenek 
physician,  in  the  pasha's  service,  whom 
1  met  upon  the  Nile,  pointed  out  to 
me  a  curious  passage  in  Plaotus,  which 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  magnetism  having 
been  known  to  the  Romans.  Ampkytr. 
sc.  1.  Mercurius  et  Sosia.  Mer. 
**  Quod  si  ego  ilium  iraedm  tang^am  nt 
dormiat?'*  Sot.  '^  Servaveris,  nam 
continuas  has  tres  noctes  pervigilavL" 
The  same  person  told  me  that  he  be- 
lieved great  and  extensive  benefit  ought 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  magnetism 
in  Egypt  particularly,  where  every 
constitution  seemed  subject  to  its  in- 
fluences, while  in  France  and  England 
its  action  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  more 
delicate  and  finer  orffaniaations  of  mind. 
Sans  aaiea*-^ Yours, 

E.  W. 


s Y  va 


TO   MUSIC* 


BV.   K.  vxoAav. 


Music  I  with  secret  power  canst  thou  awake 
The  melancholy  soul,  where  sorrows  rest. 
And  rear  their  gloomy  dwelling  in  the  breast-^ 

The  breast  which  happiness  and  hope  forsake ; 

And  him,  in  thoueht,  to  brighter  r^ions  take. 
Where  with  beloved  objects  past  ne*s  blest. 
And  views  the  future  as  the  sunlit  west. 

Wandering  as  though  by  pleasure's  placid  lake,  ] 

Thus  grief  is  still ;  lost  joys  to  being  start, 
And  brooding  anguish  for  a  while  takes  wing. 

When  care,  the  canker  of  the  human  heart. 
Settled  iU-boding  on  the  Hebrew  king,* 

He  found  no  remedy  in  the  healer's  art ; 
Relief  came  only  from  the  harper's  strmg* 
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It  seema  to  be  settled  amongBt  obser* 
▼ant  and  intelligent  men  of  idl  partiesy 
that  one  of  the  most  important  quea« 
tions  in  our  domestic  government^  to 
which  a  minister  can  devote  his  atten- 
tion^  is  the  existing  condition  of  society 
in  the  manufactunng  districts  of  Eng- 
land. Within  the  past  half  century^ 
an  entirely  new  element  in  our  social 
economy — a  kind  of  impenitm  in  irn* 
periof  independent  of  the  general  laws 
which  govern  society*  and  out  of  ita 
own  spontaneously-created  necessities 
calling  for  special  rules  and  special  re- 
medies— has  presented  itself.  The 
anomaly  of  the  factory  system  isi  that 
contemporaneously  with  its  growth*  no 
salutary  power  of  check  and  control 
has  sprung  up»  the  consequence  being* 
that  whilst  the  whole  has  become  vast 
by  constant  accumulation*  it  has  also 
become  intractable  and  dangerous. 
JRiufi  sindigestaque  moles,  it  is  politi- 
cally powerful  without  being  constito- 
tionally  sound,  a  treacherous  volcanic 
mountain*  ever  trembling  with  the 
workings  of  intestinal  mischief*  rather 
than  a  natural  bulwark*  promising  se- 
curity and  ensuring  peace — an  impend- 
ing peril  rather  than  an  enduring 
strength  to  the  nation  of  whose  social 
structure  it  has  become  a  part.  It  is 
no  grievance  in  our  eyes  that  every 
blacksmith  is  by  nature  a  politician*  or 
that  the  iron  roust  sometimes  cool  upon 
the  anvil*  whilst  the  last  job  of  the 
state  tinker  is  overhauled  and  criti- 
cised ;  our  consolation  being*  first*  that 
the  smith  is  as  little  capable  of  com- 
prehending the  high  purposes  of  states- 
manship* as  an  archangel  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  of  dictating  the  fashion  of 
a  horseshoe  ;  secondly,  that  the  parish 
pinfold  is  the  boundary  of  his  influ- 
ence* the  sway  of  the  parish  vestry  a 
point  beyond  his  highest  senatorial  as- 
pirations. As  little  should  we  object 
to  the  honest  weaver*  whilst  plying  the 
household  shuttle*  amusing  himself 
with  efforts  to  unravel  the  tangled 
web  of  state  diplomacy ;  since*  as  they 
merely  form  part  of  the  natural  asso- 
ciations of  a  mechanical  operation* 
they  are  not  likely  to  aAet  aay  thing 


beyond  the  structure  of  the  cloth  which 
grows  beneath  his  hand. 

With  this  state  of  things  we  should 
not  feel  the  least  inclination  to  gprnm-« 
ble.  But  when*  in  lieu  of  the  simple 
village  Vulcan*  we  behold  a  Brumma- 
gem Republic  of  Blacksmiths  ever 
roaring  at  a  white  heat*  like  their  own 
furnaces*  and  seeking  to  overawe  se- 
nates and  control  cabinets — when*  in« 
stead  of  the  homely  and  peaceable 
weaver*  we  behold  marauding  mobs  of 
factory  workers  holding  whole  dis- 
tricts in  thraldom*  destroying  pro- 
perty* shedding  blood*  and  threatening 
to  take  away  life*  because  the  esta- 
blished form  of  government  is  not  to  be 
re-cast  in  their  hideous  mould ;  when 
we  see  these  things*  we  say  we  are 
irresistibly  drawn  to  the  conclusion* 
that  the  new  factory  regime  is  essen- 
tiallv  rotten*  that  it  is  fast  tainting  the 
whole  framework  of  society*  and  that 
if  it  be  not  subjected  to  prompt  and 
vigorous  treatment*  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  all  will  fall  in  one  fearful 
crash.  Not  that  we  blame  the  people 
themselves  for  this*  nor  is  it  altogether 
a  natural  consequence  of  being  left  to 
themselves.  Their  chief  error — it  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  crime — consists  in 
their  having  obeyed  the  impulse*  and 
suffered  themselves  to  be  made  the 
tools  of  designing  men.  One  of  the 
greatest  errors  that  will  be  recorded 
against  them  in  history  is*  that 
they  have  ever  delegated  their  power 
to  the  most  despicable  of  factions. 
Under  the  treacherous  auspices  of 
the  Whigs*  they  have  suffered  the 
anvils  of  Birmingham  to  be  silent* 
and  the  spinning-frames  of  Manchester 
to  stand  still.  Under  the  same  aus- 
pices* they  carried  the  firebrand  and^ 
the  pike  into  Bristol*  Birmingham*  and 
Nottingham  ;  and — for  let  history  re- 
cord the  catastrophe  as  well  as  the 
plot  I — they  earned  Tyburn*  Botany 
Bay*  or  the  hulks  fur  their  rashness  1 
It  may  be  **  the  interest"  of  faction 
and  of  party  ''  to  allow  them  to  re- 
main in  their  present  condition  of 
social  and  moral  destitution**'  but 
**  the  interest  of  every  man  in  Britain" 
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points  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and 
we  would  fain  believe  that  it  was  this 
conviction  which  pressed  home  upon 
the  minds  of  ministers^  and  induced 
them  to  follow  the  advice  of  Lord 
Ashley,  in  introducing  their  factory 
bill  with  its  educational  clauses.  For 
convinced  as  we  are  that  sooner  or 
later  some  measure  framed  on  this 
model  nmst  become  the  law  of  the 
landi  we  venture  to  trust  that  it 
will  form  one  of  the  patriotic  acts 
of  the  present  government.  Indeed^ 
no  small  share  of  credit  remains  to 
the  government  for  what  it  has  at- 
tempted, though  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  had  not  the  firmness  to 
carry  through  its  measures  to  a  sue- 
cessAil  issue. 

Thoroughly  acquunted,  as  we  claim 
to  be,  with  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  the  manufacturing  population  of 
England,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce the  dropped  measure  of  the 
government  one  of  the  wisest  ever 
conceived  by  the  mind  of  num.  It 
embraced  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  urban  masses  from 
a  condition  of  moral  and  physical  degra- 
dation scarcely  paralleled  in  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Bceotia  (which,  in- 
deed, had  its  poets,  historians,  and 
philosophers — its  Pindars,  Hesiods, 
and  Plutarchs,)  was  not  a  fouler  blot 
upon  the  classic  soil  of  Greece,  than  is 
the  factory  system  of  England  upon 
English  society. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Sir  James 
Graham  was  a  fine  initiatory  step  in  a 
course  of  legislation,  which,  if  perse- 
vered in,  must  have  drawn  the  artifi- 
cial state  of  societv  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  within  natural  limits, 
and  made  it  subject  to  those  uniform 
rules,  by  the  operation  of  which  an 
abundant  population  can  alone  become 
a  *' nation's  streneth."  Again  the  new 
bill  transcended  all  previous  measures 
of  a  similar  kind  because  in  aiming  at 
the  improvement  of  the  general  condi- 
tion or  the  working  people  it  compre- 
hended that  vital  principle  of  legisla- 
tion which  adds  moral  and  religious 
appliances  to  the  ordinary  means  for 
securing  obedience  to  the  law.  In- 
deed, the  strength  of  the  measure  lay 
in  the  educational  clauses.  They 
nerved,  with  a  moral  temper,  those 
provisions  which  bore  upon  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  workpeople,  and 
would  have  made  them  effectual  in- 


struments for  the  permanent  amelio- 
ration of  Uiat  condition.  The  hours 
of  labour  were  not  curtailed  to  make 
room  for  a  fatal  indolence :  the  time  re- 
claimed from  the  m'orkshopwas  not  to 
be  surrendered  to  the  haunts  of  plea- 
sure or  debauchery:  that  which  was 
taken  from  Mammon  was  to  be  conse- 
crated to  Heaven  ;  and  we  have  that 
faith  in  the  happy  moral  results  of 
every  measure  of  this  kind,  which  takes 
religion  for  its  basis,  that  we  regard  it 
in  the  light  of  an  impossibility  that  Sir 
James  Graham's  bill,  though  it  cur- 
tailed the  duration  of  labour,  would 
not  eventually  improve  not  merely  the 
social  but  the  pnysical  condition  of 
the  labouring  poor.  Abundant  pecu- 
niary aids  to  gratification  can  never 
compensate  the  poor  man  for  that 
self-respect  which  brings  so  much  tran- 

Jiuil  virtue  and  so  much  sterling  com- 
ort  in  its  train.  The  man  destitute 
of  moral  and  religious  feeling  and 
impulses,  even  if  he  gain  twice  the 
amount  of  wages  enjoyed  by  his  neigh- 
bour, who  has  been  trained  to  the 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Chris- 
tian duties,  is,  in  truth,  not  half  so 
well  off,  because  he  dissipates  the  bulk 
of  his  earnings  in  intemperance  and 
profligacy,  brings  home  slovenly,  irre- 
gular, and  unclean  habits  to  his  dwell- 
ing, and  inculcates  improvidence  and 
extravagance  with  their  attendant  mi- 
series in  his  family.  The  only  notion 
of  amelioration  which  suggests  itself 
to  the  senses  of  such  a  man,  is  an  in- 
creased facilitv  for  indulging  in  his  fa- 
vourite pursmts,  and  he  overlooks  the 
physical  evils  which  spring  out  of  long 
hours  of  toil  in  the  additional  means 
with  which  they  provide  him  for  sen- 
sual ends.  To  amend  the  preuwt  ge- 
neration of  grown  persons  by  means  of 
an  education  bill,  would,  we  fear,  be  a 
hopeless  and  unprofitable  effort.  For 
them  we  have  other  specifics  which  we 
shall  name  presently.  But  with  refe- 
rence to  the  ridng  generation  we  mav 
accomplish  much  by  giving  them  such 
a  moral  and  religious  training  as  shall 
elevate  their  position  in  the  social 
scale,  and  purge  them  of  those  habits 
of  profligacy  and  intemperance  which 
are  a  curse  to  themselves,  and  render 
them  a  pestilence  to  society.  The  le- 
srislature  would  thus  have  triumphed 
far  more  effectually  over  the  more  sa- 
lient evils  of  the  roanufiicturing  sys- 
tem, thim  by  the  enacting  of  any  merely 
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penal  statute ;  and  for  this  reason :  a 
moral  sense  of  rectitude  will  eagerly 
anticipate^  not  coldly  and  reluctantly 
comply  with,  the  law.  Where  respect 
for  the  law  is  secured  by  the  impend- 
ing terrors  of  pains  and  penalties^  we 
ever  find  men  scrupulously  weighing 
the  amount  of  compliance  which  shall 
bring  them  indeed  to  the  verge  of 
perily  but  preserve  them  harmless. 
Bare  compliance  with  the  law«  not  ge- 
nerous respect  for  it,  is  always  to  be 
looked  for  in  men^  between  whom  and 
their  faults^  parliament  may  have  found 
it  necessary  to  interpose.  The  legis- 
lative restrictions  upon  labour  have 
ever  been  treated  m  this  spirit — a 
spirit  not  confined  exclusively  to  the 
employer  on  the  one  hand«  or  to  the 
employed  on  the  other,  but  equally  ac- 
tive in  both.  It  is  active  in  the  for- 
mer«  because  the  greater  the  number 
of  working  hours,  the  larger  the 
amount  of  work  thrown  off  in  a  g^ven 
time,  (say  a  week,)  with  a  proportion- 
ately snudl  investment  of  capital  in 
buildings  and  machinery.  For  ex- 
ample, one  hundred  hands  will  throw 
off  a  given  ouantity  of  work  in  sixteen 
hours ;  but  if  you  reduce  the  hours  of 
labour  to  eight,  double  the  number  of 
hands,  and  double  the  quantity  of  ma^ 
ohinery  would  be  required  to  turn  out 
the  same  amount  of  work.  It  is  ac- 
tive in  the  latter,  because  the  amount 
of  earnings  is  regulated  by  the  dura- 
tion of  labour,  and  if  the  labourer 
work  sixteen  hours  instead  of  eight, 
he  obtains  twice  the  amount  of 
money.  Thus,  at  present,  it  is  the 
interest  of  both  to  prolong  the  dura- 
tion of  labour,  and  both  are  actuated 
by  the  same  motive— the  desire  of 
gain.  Now,  if  the  hours  of  labour 
of  both  adults  and  children  were  made 
uniform  in  all  manufactories  through- 
out the  kingdom,  the  masters  univer- 
sally would  be  placed  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing as  regards  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, hy  a  given  quanti^  of  machinery 
in  a  given  time.  Thus  one  grand 
source  of  injurious  rivalry  would  be 
stopped  up.  The  moral  and  physical 
effects  upon  the  work-people  and  their 
children  need  not  be  pointed  out.  It 
was  to  this  end  tnat  Sir  James 
Graham's  bill  was  mainly  directed, 
and  no  doubt  it  would  have  proved 
effectual. 

Our  intention  is  not  so  much  to 
weigh  the  merits  of  this  measure  as  it 


stood,  as  to  take  a  general  survey  of 
the  evils  which  at  present  afflict  the 
operative  manufacturers.  We  have 
already  described  the  bill  as  a  most 
important  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  it  was  only  a  part  (magna  pars 
we  confess)  of  a  comprehensive  and 
systematic  plan  for  improving  the  ge^ 
neral  condition  of  the  workbg  classes. 
The  children  were  well  provided  for  in 
the  measure  we  have  just  glanced  at, 
but  the  oondition  of  their  parents  calls 
for  other  remedies  ;  essential,  indeed, 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  successful  edu- 
cation (we  mean  education  in  its  lite- 
ral etymological  sense,)  of  the  Mldren, 
but  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  any  effort  to  elevate  the 
position  of  the  parents — ^remedies  dif- 
fering, it  is  true,  as  widelv  ,as  the  na- 
ture of  the  evils  to  which  they  must 
be  applied,  but  which  to  be  successful 
must  be  harmonious,  and  simulta- 
neously set  in  motion.  The  more 
prominent  evils  which  immediately 
suggest  themselves  to  us  are  these : — 

1.  The  want  of  secular  and  reli- 
gious instruction. 

2.  The  utter  estrangement  and  ig- 
norance of  each  other  which  subsists 
between  master  and  servant. 

3.  The  exclusive  employment  of  the 
females  in  manufactories. 

4.  Badly  constructed  habitations, 
and  the  want  of  efficient  drainage  and 
ventilation. 

5.  The  payment  of  wages  in  public- 
houses. 

Many  subordinate  evils  might  be 
added,  but  for  the  most  part  they  will 
range  under  these  five  he^ds. 

With  reg^d  to  the  first  and  princi- 
pal evil,  it  was  boldly,  and  we  believe 
effectually  mppled  with  in  Sir  James 
Graham's  factory  bill.  All  who  have 
been  engaged  in  investigating  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes  concur 
in  pronouncing  the  general  want  of 
secular  and  religious  instruction  as 
most  lamentable,  and  dbgraceful  to  a 
Christian  countrv.  The  educational 
clauses  of  the  bill  provided  a  remedy 
of  the  very  best  kind,  founded  on  the 
strictiy-constitutional  principle  of  as- 
signing to  the  Established  Church  the 
performance  of  those  high  superin- 
tending functions  which  as  the  national 
church  belong  to  it,  and  to  it  alone. 
How  far  the  experiment  of  a  compul- 
sory education  of  the  people  might 
have  sacoeeded,   it  is  uspossible  to 
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foresee }  but  of  this  we  are  well  con- 
▼inced)  that  so  long  as  religion  is  to 
form  any  part  of  education,  (and  with- 
out religion  the  very  life-spring  of 
education  would  be  wanting^  it  must 
be  controlled  by  some  one  established 
and  recognised  authority — some  one 
standard  and  exemplar  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christianity  ;  not  left  a  thing  of 
shreds  and  patciies,  to  be  administered 
by  each  of  the  hundred  and  one 
teachers  of  schism.  This,  however, 
is  a  subject  to  which  justice  can  only 
be  done  in  an  article  specially  and  ez« 
clusively  devoted  to  it. 

The  estrangement  and  ignorance  of 
each  other  which  subsists  between 
master  and  man  is  another  very  for* 
midable  evil.  It  is  one,  however,  not 
lilcely  to  escape  the  attention  of  go- 
vernment. We  find  that  the  Chil- 
dren's Employment  Commissioners,  in 
their  second  report,  just  issued,  make 
pointed  remarks  upon  it  in  severid 
places ;  ex.  gr, 

**  That  among  the  great  body  of  em- 
ployers it  is  very  uncommon,  even  for 
those  who  are  considered  the  best  mas- 
to  do  any  thing  more,  in  the  moral  care 
of  their  young  workpeople,  than  merely 
to  suspend  in  the  places  of  work  printed 
regulations,  defimng  the  duties  and  be- 
haviour of  the  children,  and  prohibiUns^ 
the  adult  workmen  from  beating  and 
otherwise  ill-using  them,  witkout,  either 
by  thenutelves  or  their  agentf,  taking  any 
perMonai  care  that  tkeMe  regulations  are 
observed:  while,  in  the  g^eat  m^ority 
ef  instances,  even  this  is  not  done,  but 
the  young  people  come  to  their  work  at 
a  fixed  hour ;  auring  the  hours  of  labour 
they  work  constantly ;  when  their  task 
is  done,  they  leave  their  place  of  work ; 
and  then  all  connexion  ends  between  the 
employers  and  the  employed."* 

The  effJMsts  of  an  opposite  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  masters  are  forcibly 
adduced : — 

'*  That  in  the  comparatively  few  large 
establishments  in  which  the  children  are 
employed  and  paid  directly  by  the  master, 
and  in  which,  eitktr  by  hi$  own  pereontd 
wpection,  or  by  tkat  of  an  inlelUgent  and 
vigilant  agent,  he  exerciset  a  svperinteH" 
denee  over  the  children,  there  it  not  on^ 
a  great  inereaee  in  their  happineee,  but 


uniformly  a  etriklng  {mprwemmi  in  their 
general  conduct;  and  that  in  every  trad« 
and  district  there  are  some  establish- 
ments in  which  corporal  punishment  ia 
neither  allowed  nor  practised,  and  from 
which  any  workman  who  ill-uses  a  child 
is  dismissed,  "f 

A  learned  and  valuable  writer  of 
the  present  day,  in  an  essay  «  on  the 
Present  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Poor  in  Manchester,"  throws  out  some 
hints  on  this  subject  which  the  govern- 
ment would  do  well  to  adopt.  Ho 
says— 

"  Let  it  become  a  rule*-not  merely 
a  circumstance  of  frequent  oocurrenco 
and  a  point  ^eneraluf  aimed  at,  as  I  am 
happy  to  believe  it  is  with  many  roasters 
— ^DUt  a  RULE  not  to  be  deviated  from, 
that  the  master,  or  some  confidential 
servant  of  equal  education  and  influence 
with  the  master  himself,  shall  become 
personally  acquainted  with  every  work- 
man in  his  employ ;  and  no  case  of  real 
distress  would  hereafter  go  unrelieved 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  giver,  and  the 
inability  of  the  receiver  to  produce  satis- 
factory testimony  to  the  necessitv  of  the 
case."  ,.,.**  Two  simple  rules 
alone  seem  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
One  is,  that  every  master  keep  a  t>ook 
in  which  is  always  entered  the  name 
and  residence  of  each  workman,  the 
number  of  his  children,  the  amount  of 
his  wages,  the  time  of  his  entering  and 
the  time  of  his  quitting  such  master's 
service,  with  the  reasons  for  the  latter. 
The  other  is,  that  each  master  either 
pay  his  workmen  himself,  or,  if  that  be 
impracticable,  that  he  be  as  frequently 
as  possible  present  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment, by  which  means  he  will  gradually 
become  acquainted  with  their  persons 
and  circumstances,  and  they  with  him. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  men  are  con- 
ciliated towards  one  another  simplv  bj 
becoming  personally  acquainted.  It  ia 
human  nature  (though  not  an  amiable 
part  of  it)  to  think  ill  of  those  we  do 
not  know,  especially  when  our  Interesta 
seem  to  be  opposed  to  one  another.** 

These  forcible  remarks  are  the. fruit 
of  a  practical  experience  of  some  dura- 
tion m  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
Lancashire.  They  are  from  the  pen 
of  one  whose  writings  and  personal 
exertions  will  one  day  work  his  ad« 


*  Children's  Employment  Commission.    Second  Report  of  the 
(Trades  and  Manufactures.)    1643.— Paffe  200. 
t  /W«.-Page  198.         ^  ^ 
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VMie«m6nt--the  Rev.  Richard  Parkin- 
8on»  one  of  the  canons  of  Manchester. 
When  master  and  man  are  placed  on 
a  different  footingi  when  they  are  made 
to  huno  each  other«  then  personal 
character  will  hecome  as  essential  a 
oualitjr  in  the  workman  as  manual 
dexteritj.  From  that  moment  he  will 
become  something  more  than  a  living 
machine ;  he  will  have  a  right  to  the 
sympathies,  not  a  mere  claim  upon  the 
parse  of  his  master ;  and  in  disc«»ver- 
that  he  is  an  object  of  regard  to  those 
above  bim^  he  will  become  sensible  to 
the  cheering  dawn  of  self-respect*  and 
feel  that  his  social  position  has  been 
elevated^  and  that  he  is  of  some  oon« 
sequence  to  society*  Of  course*  the 
altered  position  of  muter  and  man 
would  involve  the  abolition  of  the  prac- 
tice of  apprenticing  children  to  over- 
lookers and  workpeople,  instead  of  to 
their  masters.  It  is  a  bad  practice* 
surrounded  with  all  sorts  of  evils*  and 
hardships^  and  cruelties  to  the  children* 
without  conferring  the  least  benefit 
upon  the  masters.  If  the  servant  be 
discharged  fVom  his  employment*  his 
apprentices  must  share  his  fate ;  his 
control  over  them  is  absolute*  and  not 
unfrequently  attended  with  cruelty: 
and  since  his  only  interest  in  the  ap- 
prentice is  the  amount  of  his  or  her 
earnings*  (for  it  must  be  understood 
that  in  most  instances  the  man*  by 
affreement  with  the  parents  of  the 
child*  pockets  a  large  portion  of  its 
earnings*}  its  disposition  and  habits  are 
wholly  neglected  until  they  are  eon« 
firmed  for  life.*  To  all  these  matters 
should  government  pay  an  earnest  at- 
tention. We  think  they  may  calculate 
upon  the  ready  co-operation  of  the 
masters*  for  it  is  inconceivable  that 
at)y  set  of  men  could  be  so  blind  to 
their  own  interests  as  not  to  see  the 
many  unquestionable  advantages  which 
would  flow  from  the  suggested  re- 
medies. 

The  third  evil — exclusive  employ- 
ment of  the  females  in  manufactories 
i^is  one  which  strikes  at  the  root  and 
utterly  destroys  the  domestic  eomfbrts 


of  the  working  people.  The  ealm  re- 
pose of  home*  those  gentle  endearments 
which  insensibly  twine  round  the  hearts 
of  men  and  fortify  them  against  the 
"  evil  passions  which  assault  and  hurt 
the  soul*'*  are  unknown  to  the  factory 
labourer :  his  wife  neglects  her  house- 
hold to  perform  her  duly  duties  in  the 
factory*  which  unfit  her  for  the  duties 
of  a  wife ;  the  domestic  hearth  is  cold 
and  forbidding,  void  of  its  proverbial 
allurements,  stripped  of  its  comforts* 
and  the  husband  seeks  his  wretched 
pleasures  in  the  haunts  of  dissipation 
and  vice.  The  commissioners  whom 
we  have  quoted  record  a  strong  ver- 
dict to  this  effect : — 

*'  That  the  girls  are  prevented,  by 
their  early  removal  from  home  and  from 
the  day-schools,  to  be  employed  in 
labour,  from  learning  needlework,  and 
from  acquiring  those  habits  of  clean- 
liness, neatness,  and  order,  without 
which  they  cannot,  when  they  grow  up 
to  womanhood,  and  have  the  charge  of 
families  of  their  own,  economise  their 
hasbands'  earnings,  or  give  to  their 
homes  any  degree  of  comfort ;  and  this 
general  want  of  the  qaalifications  of 
a  housewife  in  the  women  of  this  class 
is  stated  by  clergymen,  teachers,  medi- 
cal men,  employers,  and  other  witnesses* 
to  be  one  great  and  uuiversalIy-prevaU<« 
ing  cause  of  distress  and  erime  among 
the  working  classes.'*! 

The  committee  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  at  Birmingham*  in  a  report 
to  the  poor-law  commissioners,^  also 
bear  strong  testimony  to  the  pernicious 
consequences  arising  from  the  exclu- 
sive employment  of  females  in  manu* 
factories  :-^ 

"  The  improvidence  of  which  we  are 
speaking  is  to  be  traced  in  very  many 
instances  to  extreme  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  wives  of  these  people.  The 
feiliales  are  from  necessity  bred  up  from 
their  youth  in  the  workshops,  as  the 
earnings  of  the  younger  members  con* 
tribute  to  the  support  of  the  family* 
The  minds  and  morals  of  the  girls  be- 
come debased,  and  thev  marry  totally 
ignorant  of  all  those  habits  of  domestic 


*  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  barrister,  and  one  of  the  sub-commissioners,  in  his  compre- 
hensive and  well-selected  evidence  from  Lancashire,  makes  this  abundantly  dear. 
{Page  20O. 
Report  to  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
mant,  from  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  on  an  inauiry  in  the  Sanatory  Conoition 
of  the  Labouring  Population  of  .Or eat  Britain.    July,  l8il-5-Page  189. 
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acoDomv  wbich  teod  to  render  a  hus- 
band's home  comfortable  and  happy ; 
and  this  Is  very  often  the  cause  of  the 
man  being  driven  to  the  alehouse  to 
seek  that  comfort  after  his  day  of  toil 
which  he  looks  for  in  vain  by  his  own 
fireside." 

There  is  enough  in  this  evidence  to 
justify  the  legislature  in  specially  ex- 
empting the  females  from  factorv 
labour.  We  would  not  go  the  length 
of  urging  an  unconditional  interdict 
against  their  working  at  all  in  the 
factories,  for  this,  we  know,  would  in 
moat  cases  prove  a  distressing  and 
unnecessary  curtailment  of  the  means 
of  supporting  large  families,  but  we 
would  very  materially  shorten  the 
hours  of  labour,  with  a  view  of  re- 
instating the  females  in  their  proper 
domestic  sphere.  The  wicked  and  de- 
moralizing practice,  which  has  lonff 
prevailed,  of  the  young  people  of  both 
sexes  leaving  the  roof  of  their  parents 
at  a  tender  age  and  seeking  shelter  in 
lodgings,  doubtless  bad  its  origin,  in 
some  degree,  in  a  sense,  on  the  part 
of  the  females,  of  domestic  useless- 
ness  at  home,  and  in  a  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  the  males  to  share  in 
the  dreary  miseries  of  the  domestic 
fireside. 

Badly  constructed  habitations  and 
the  want  of  sufficient  drunage  and 
rentilation  are  another  prolific  source 
of  evil  to  the  labouring  classes,  and 
must,  so  long  as  they  exist,  effectually 
neutralize  every  step  in  the  direction 
of  either  moral  or  sanatory  improve- 
ment. Who  ever  heard  of  the  domes- 
tic virtues  flourishing  or  bearing  fruit 
amidst  the  filth  and  squalor  of  crowded, 
noisome,  unventilated,  and  undrained 
hovels?  The  atmosphere  of  such 
places  is  peculiarly  and  especially  the 
atmosphere  of  crime  and  wretched- 
ness, stifling  everv  generous  impulse 
as  it  rises,  blunting  the  energies  of 
mind  and  body,  makmg  men  indifferent 
to  their  fate,  weaning  them  from  the 
very  sense  of  comfort,  and  reducing 


them  to  the  nerveless  and  lethargic 
passiveness  of  a  swinish  existence.  If 
the  dwelling  be  environed  with  puddles 
and  stenches,  cooped  up  in  narrow 
streets  and  alleys  ;  if  there  be  but  one 
step ''  from  threshold  to  constant  mud," 
what  temptation  is  there  to  keep  the 
interior  of  the  house  neat  and  clean, 
or  to  stone  the  threshold?  Men's 
habits  are  moulded  by  the  objects  and 
associations  which  constantly  surround 
them.  What  sort  of  habits  would  be 
formed  by  the  influences  which  we 
have  described?  Are  they  such  in- 
fluences as  would  quicken  tiie  seeds  of 
morality  and  religion  into  a  luxurious 
growth  ?  Is  this  the  ground  in  which 
to  sow  noble  precepts,  or  plant  lofty 
impulses?  We  trow  not!  What 
says  the  duurman  of  the  Bedford 
Union  at  page  262  of  the  «<  Sanatory 
Report"— 

*'  A  man  who  comes  home  to  a  poor, 
comfortless  hovel  after  his  day's  laSonr, 
and  sees  all  miserable  around  him,  has 
his  spirits  more  often  depressed  than 
excited  by  it.*  He  feels  that  do  his  best 
he  shall  be  miserable  still,  and  is  too 
apt  to  fly  for  a  temporary  refuge  to  the 
ale-house  or  beer-shop." 

This  picture  is  amply  corroborated 
by  the  secretary  to  the  poor-law  com- 
missioners, Mr.  Chadwick,  who  ■••• 


*'  There,  as  in  most  eases,  the  inter- 
nal economy  of  the  houses  was  primarily 
efi^eeted  by  the  defective  internal  and 
surrounding  drainage,  that  produced 
the  damp  and  wet,  and  thence  the  dirt, 
against  which  the  inmates  had  ceased  to 
contend.'* 

We  should  think  so  indeed  I  The 
poor,  hard-worked,  and  worn  journey- 
man cotton-spinner  of  the  present  day 
is  scarcely  equal  to  the  Herculean  task 
of  cleansmg  an  Augean  stable.  That 
must  be  left  to  the  patriotism  of  a 
whole  senate. 

The  fifth  and  last  evil  is  the  payment 
of  wages  in  public-houses ;  by  whidi 


*  A  very  happy  reverse  of  the  picture  recently  came  under  the  personal  obser- 
vation 4>f  the  writer  of  this  article  at  a  village  called  Dishy,  near  the  manufac- 
turing town  of  Stockport.  There,  by  the  single-handed  and  benevolent  exertions 
of  two  brothers,  the  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Richard  Orford,  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  workpeople  have  been  made  perfect  patterns  of  cleanliness  and  domestic  com- 
fort. The  same  gentlemen  have  built  ana  support  a  public  school,  in  one  comer  of 
which  is  constantly  to  be  seen  a  new  eisht-day  clock  m  a  tall  oak  case— the  stand- 
ing reward  of  every  exemplary  coupK  on  theur  wedding  day ;  the  clock  being 
replaced  as  often  as  new  candidates  claim  the  prize. 
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practice  the  men  are  induced  to  spend 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  earnings 
on  beer  or  spirits ;  thus  contracting 
habits  of  drunkenness  and  profligacj, 
and  entaiJing  all  sorts  of  miserj  and 
privation  both  upon  themselves  and 
their  families.  The  evidence  of  Mr. 
Peter  Fairbairni  an  extensive  mecha- 
nist of  Leeds,  (Sanatory  Report,  pages 
247-8,)  lajs  bare  the  evil  in  its  broad 
and  hideous  extent  :^» 

"You  are  a  mechanist  at  Leeds?-. 
I  am. 

**  What  number  of  men  do  you  em- 
ploy ?-.Between  500  and  600. 

"  Have  you  ever  observed  any  effects 
produced  m  the  habits  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  respect  to  drinking  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  by  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  paid  their  wages  ? — Yes,  there  are 
two  modes  in  which  wages  are  most 
frequently  paid,  and  both  these  modes 
are  prejudicial  in  their  effects.  The 
first  effect  is  connected  with  the  place  of 
payment.  Some  masters  pay  at  the 
public-house,  others  pay  the  men  at  the 
counting-house  after  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. The  effects  produced  by  pay- 
ment at  the  public-house  are  to  oblige 
the  workman  to  drink.  He  is  kept 
waiting  in  the  public-house  during  a  long 
time,  varying  from  two  to  three  hours, 
sometimes  as  much  as  five  hours.  The 
workman  cannot  remain  in  the  house 
without  drinking,  even^if  he  were  alone, 
as  he  must  miuce  some  return  to  the 
landlord  for  the  use  of  the  room.  But 
the  payment  of  a  number  of  men  occu- 
pies time  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
We  find  that  to  pay  our  own  men  in  the 
most  rapid  way  requires  from  two  to 
three  hours.  The  assembled  workmen, 
of  course,  stimulate  each  other  to  drink. 
Out  of  100  men,  all  of  whom  will  pro- 
bablv  have  taken  their  quart  of  porter 
or  ale,  above  a  third  will  go  home  in  a 
state  of  dnmkenness — or  drunkenness 
to  the  extent  of  imbecility.  The  evil  is 
not  confined  to  the  men ;  the  destructive 
habit  is  propagated  in  their  families. 
At  each  public-bouse  a  proportion  of 
the  poor  women,  their  wives,  attend. 
According  to  mv  own  observation,  full 
ten^per  cent,  of  toe  men  have  their  wives 


and  children  in  attendance  at  the  public- 
house.  The  poor  women  have  no  other 
mode  of  eetting  money  to  market  with 
on  Saturday  night  than  attending  at  the 
public-house  to  get  it  from  their  hus- 
bands. They  may  have  children  whom 
they  cannot  leave  at  home,  and  these 
they  bring  with  them.  The  wives  are 
thus  led  to  drink,  and  they  and  their 
children  are  made  partakers  at  the 
scenes  of  drunkenness  and  riot;  for 
there  are  not  unfrequently  quarrels  lead- 
ing to  fights  between  the  workmen  when 
intoxicated. 

"  Do  not  these  late  hours,  consequent 
on  such  a  mode  of  payment,  also  lead 
them  to  the  inferior  markets,  and  pre- 

i'udice  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
abourer's  household? — Yes,  tiiey  have 
the  less  money  to  purchase  with,  and 
must  purchase  an  mferior  quality  of 

S revisions.  I  have  observed  that  they 
0  so.  They  are  driven  to  the  inferior 
shopkeepers  who  keep  open  late;  and 
they  are  also  driven  to  make  purchases 
on  the  Sunday  morning.  It  is  only  the 
inferior  shopkeepers  or  hucksters  who 
will  sell  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and 
thev  sell  an  inferior  commodity  at  a 
higher  price.'*  f, 

This  must  8u£Sce.  Not  thkt  we 
have  put  all  our  witnesses  into  the 
box.  We  could  fill  a  month's  space 
with  evidence  equallv  strong.  Suf- 
ficient however  has  been  quoted  to 
show  that  in  order  effectually  to  rescue 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  England 
from  the  moral  and  physical  thraldom 
under  which  they  at  present  labour,  a 
comprehensive  measure,  embracing  aU 
the  evils  which  we  have  dwelt  upon, 
must  accompamf  any  legislative  attempt 
to  confer  a  salutary  system  of  educa- 
tion upon  the  rising  generation  of 
workpeople.  Put  an  end  to  the  five 
evils  which  we  have  pointed  outf  and 
the  ground  is  prepared  for  the  seeds 
of  a  moral  and  religious  training* 
which  will  speedily  work  the  regene- 
ration of  the  factory  population  of 
England.  Neglect  tnis,  and  all  the 
education  in  the  world  will  prove 
abortive. 
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Iir  ^  iipall  tfYera  »t  r^^ottingham  w«8 
a  large  but  low-roofed  room — vith 
ihe  heavy  beams*  blackened  bj  unokey 
almost  touching  the  heada  of  some 
of  the  taller  guesta — in  which,  on  the 
night  after  that  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken*  were  assembled  as  many  per- 
sons as  it  could  well  contain ;  and  a 
strange  scene  of  confusion  it  presented. 
Hats  and  feathers*  swords  and  dag- 
gers* pipes  and  glasses*  bottles  and 
plates,  big  men  and  little*  men  of  war 
and  men  of  peace*  an  atmosphere  com- 
posed of  smoke*  of  the  fumes  of  wine* 
the  smell  of  strong  waters  and  of  beer* 
and  the  odour  of  several  large  pieces 
of  roast  meat*  together  with  innume- 
rable sounds  of  innumerable  kinds* 
oaths*  cries  for  the  tapster  and  the 
boy*  loud  laughter*  low  murmurs*  the 
hoarse  accusation,  the  fierce  rejoinder* 
the  sustained  discussion*  the  prosy 
tale*  and  the  dull  snore*  as  well  as  the 
half  drunken  song*  had  all  their  place 
in  the  apartment*  which  might  well 
have  been  supposed  the  tap-room  of 
the  tower  of  Babel.  The  house  was*  in 
short*  a  place  of  resort  for  the  lower 
order  of  cavaliers*  and  the  hour  that  at 
which  the  ^eater  part  having  supped* 
were  betaking  themselves  to  their 
drink  with  the  laudable  determination* 
then  but  too  common,  of  leaving  them- 
selves as  little  wit  as  possible  till  the 
next  morning. 

**  Basta,  btuta  I  It  sufficeth  !"  cried 
a  tall  man  with  a  peculiarly  con- 
structed nose.  **  I  will  And  the  good 
youth*  if  he  were  in  a  hundred  Hulls. 
What's  Hull  to  me?  or  I  to  Hull  ?  as 
the  poet  savs.  I  know,  if  I  can  bring 
the  girl  back  out  of  his  clutches,  where 
a  hundred  crowns  are  to  be  got.  We 
have  open  hands  amongst  us;  but 
mark  me*  master*  if  you  are  deceiving 
me  I  will  cut  your  ears  off." 

The  man  whom  he  addressed  was  a 
small,  sharp-eyed  man*  reddish  in  the 
hair  and  pale  about  the  gills ;  but  he 
answered  stoutly— 


*'  That*s  what  yon  dare  not*  Master 
Barecolt." 

**  Dare  not  !*'  cried  Bareoolt*  seizing 
a  knife  that  lay  upon  the  table*  and 
starting  up  with  an  ominous  look — 
**  Dare  not  I  What  is  it  that  I  dare 
not  ?  Now*  look  you*  repeat  that  word 
again,  and  you  shall  go  forth  of  this 
room  with  no  more  ears  than  a  grinder's 
cur.  Dare  not  I  thou  small  chandler, 
I  could  break  you  across  my  knee  like 
a  piece  of  rotten  wood." 

There  was  some  truth  In  what  lie 
said,  and  the  small  man  felt  the  force 
of  that  truth,  so  that  he  thought  it 
expedient  to  lower  hb  tone. 

**  I  meant  I  would  take  the  law  of 
you  if  you  did,"  he  said ;  <'  so  no  more 
of  cutting  off  ears.  Master  Barecolt, 
for  we  have  sharp  justices  in  Notting- 
ham. But  what  I  said  is  verv  true. 
I  know  old  Dry  very  well — have  known 
him*  indeed,  these  twelve  years.  When 
first  he  used  to  come  to  Hull  to  buy 
goods  of  the  Hamburghers,  I  had  a 
shop  there,  where  he  used  to  stop  and 
take  a  glass  of  cinnamon  now  and  then. 
But  he  has  grown  a  great  man  now, 
and  would  hardly  notice  an  old  ao- 
quaintance,  especially  as  he  was  ridiog 
with  men  of  war." 

**  And  you  are  sure  he  had  a  woman 
with  him  ?"  asked  Barecolt,  resuming 
his  seat,  and  filling  his  glass. 

"  A  sort  of  girl,  mayhap  some  six- 
teen years  of  affe,"  answered  his  com- 
panion. ''  She  looked  somewhat  raeful 
too,  with  her  eyes  oast  upon  the  ground 
as  she  rode  along." 

«« That's  she,"  replied  Barecolt,  **  'tia 
beyond  all  doubt,  what  does  the  dried 
herring  at  Hull,  I  wonder — Let  me  see. 
It  womd  take  some  threescore  men  to 
capture  Hull,  I  doubt  ?" 

**  Three  score  1"  exchumed  the  other, 
''some  thirty  thousand  you  mean." 

Barecolt  gave  him  a  look  of  unutte- 
rable contempt.  *'  Four  petards,"  he 
said*  continuing  his  own  calculations 
in  an  under  tonci ''  for  the  outer  gate. 
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the  bridge,  the  inner  gate,  and  one 
to  spare — ^ha — threescore  men— half 
must  be  musketeers — well,  there  is 
Hughes's  company.     I  will  do  it'* 

*'  You  had  better  not  try/'  answered 
his  companion.  ''  I  could  tell  you  a 
much  better  plan  if  you  would  strike 
a  bargain  in  an  honest  way.  and  give 
me  half  the  reward  for  finding  this 
young  woman,  as  you  say  there  are 
great  folks  looking  after  her." 

*'  Half  the  reward,  thou  little  Car- 
thagenian  1"  exclaimed  Barecolt.  *'  By 
my  faith,  if  you  have  half  the  reward 
you  shall  have  half  the  danger  too ; 
and  a  quarter  of  it  would  turn  your 
liver  as  white  as  a  hen  pigeon's." 

"  Why.  I  will  save  you  all  danger 
if  you  will  listen  to  me."  answered  the 
small  gentleman.  ''  I  will  tell  you  my 
plan  and  you  shall  judge,  and  what- 
ever risk  there  is.  I  will  share  readily 
enough.  I  know  all  the  houses  that 
Dry  frequents  in  Hull ;  all  his  haunts, 
from  the  store  where  he  used  to  buy 
dried  beef  and  neat's  tongues  salted, 
to  the  shop  where  he  used  to  take  the 
fourth  glass  of  strong  waters.  If  you 
will  put  off  your  swagger  and  ^our 
feathers,  clothe  yourself  like  a  puritan, 
and  walk  demurely,  we  will  take  two 
companions,  slip  into  Hull  with  a  cou- 
ple of  horse-loads  of  drapery,  find  out 
where  Master  Dry  lodges,  and  while 
I  busy  him  with  a  little  speculation  in 
his  own  way.  by  which  1  can  easily 
make  him  believe  that  he  will  fill  his 
pockets,  you  can  deal  with  the  girl  and 
get  her  out  of  the  city." 

'*  Clothe  myself  like  a  puritan."  said 
Barecolt.  thoughtfully,  ''that  is  the 
only  difficult  part  of  the  affair ;  for 
unless  I  steal  old  Mi^or  Randal's  suit 
of  black,  where  I  am  to  get  a  pious 
doublet  I  know  not.  The  fifty  crowns 
Lord  Walton  gave  me  have  been  spent 
on  this  new  bravery  and  sundry  pot- 
tle pots,  together  with  things  that 
shall  be  nameless,  friend  Tibbetts; 
but  by  my  faith.  I  will  go  and  ask  the 
good  lord  for  more.  Ho  will  not 
grudge  the  pistoles  if  we  can  get  Mis- 
tress Arrah  back  again  to  him.  He's 
as  fond  of  her  as  a  hen  of  her  chickens, 
—yet  all  in  honour.  Master  Tibbets*- 
all  in  honour,  upon  my  life — I  will  go 
this  minute  as  soon  as  I  have  finished 
this  pint ;"  and  again  he  filled  his  glass 
and  drained  it  at  a  draught.  He  then 
rose  from  hb  seat*  and  was  in  the  act 
of  saying.  **  wait  here  for  me  and  I 


will  be  back  in  a  minute/'  when  an 
officer  was  seen  dimly  through  the 
smoke,  entering  by  the  door  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  After  gasing 
round  for  a  minute,  from  table  to 
table,  he  exclaimed  aloud.  ''  Is  one 
Captain  Barecolt  here  ?  He  is  wanted 
by  the  king." 

*'  I  knew  it  1"  cried  Barecolt.  giving 
a  towering  look  at  Master  'Tibbets. 
**  I  was  sure  of  it — my  great  services— i 
Sir.  my  name  is  Barecolt.  and  your 
very  humble  servant." 

The  officer  gazed  at  him  with  a 
look  of  some  consideration  and  sur- 
prise.— **  My  good  friend."  he  said, 
"you  seem  scarcely  fit  to  obey  the  king's 
summons — you  have  been  drinking." 

'*  So  does  his  majesty  I  wot.  when 
he  is  thirsty."  replied  Barecolt.  no* 
thin^  abashed ;  "  but  if  it  be  of  pro- 
portions you  speak — if  it  be  quantity 
makes  the  difference.  I  will  soon  re- 
medy the  amount  of  wine  within,  by 
the  application  of  water  without.  I 
am  not  drunk,  sir.  I  never  was  drunk 
in  my  life.  No.  sir.  nor  was  I  ever 
the  worse  for  liquor,  as  it  is  termed, 
though  often  much  the  better  for  it. 
But  whenever  I  find  my  eyes  a  little 
misty,  and  see  a  (ringe  round  the  can- 
dles; or  feel  the  floor  move  in  an 
unusual  manner,  or  the  cups  dance 
without  any  one  touching  them.  I  have 
a  secret  for  remedying  such  irregula- 
rities, which  secret  lies,  like  truth,  in 
the  bottom  of  a  well.  Hold — Tapster. 
I  have  drunk  wine  enough  to-night  to 
justify  me  in  calling  for  water,  even 
in  a  tavern.  Tapster.  I  say.  get  me 
a  bucket  of  cold  water  from  the  pump 
and  put  it  down  before  the  door,  then 
bring  a  napkin  to  take  off  the  super- 
fluous— I  remember  when  I  was  in 
the  palatinate  going  to  see  the  great 
tun—-." 

'<  Sir.  we  have  no  time  for  tales." 
s^d  the  officer  drily. ''  the  king  waits. 
Make  yourself  as  sober  as  you  can  and 
as  speedily  as  possible.** 

'*  Sir.  I  am  with  you  in  an  instantf** 
rejoined  Barecolt.  "  Master  Tibbets. 
wait  here  till  I  come  back.  You  can 
finish  the  tankard  for  me.  it  is  paid  for*" 

Thus  saying  he  went  forth,  and  re- 
turned in  a  few  minutes,  buttoning 
up  his  collar,  with  his  scattered  hair 
somewhat  dishevelled  and  dripping; 
and  saying  he  was  ready,  he  followed 
the  officer,  making  another  slga  to 
Tibbets  to  wait  for  his  return* 
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««  Who  u  that  fellow?" 

^*  What  the  deTil  can  the  king  want 
with  him?" 

<«WhT  it's  Captain  Barecolt,  of 
Randalls." 

*'  I  think  the  king  might  have  cho* 
sen  a  hetter  man." 

"  That's  a  lie.  There  is  not  a  het- 
ter  man  in  the  service. " 

**  He's  a  hragging  fool.*' 

**  1  dare  saj  a  coward  too." 

*'  No,  no  I  no  coward  for  all  his 
hrags." 

Such  were  some  of  the  observations 
which  followed  Barecolt's  departure 
with  the  officer^  while  they  wended 
on  their  waj  through  the  streets  of 
Nottingham  to  the  king's  lodgings 
whither  we  shall  take  leave  to  follow 
them.  The  style  and  semblance  of  a 
court  was  kept  up  long  after  the  royal 
authorihr  was  gone ;  and  in  the  first 
room  which  Barecolt  entered  was  a 
number  of  servants  and  attendants. 
Beyond  that  was  a  vacant  chamber^ 
and  then  a  small  ante-room^  in  which 
a  pale  boy,  in  a  page's  dress,  sat  read- 
ing by  a  lamp.  He  looked  up,  as  the 
eaptain  and  his  conductor  appeared, 
but  did  not  offer  to  move  till  the  offi- 
cer told  him  to  go  .in,  and  say  to  his 
majesty,  that  Captain  Barecolt  was  in 
attendance ;  on  which  he  rose,  opened 
a  door  opposite,  and  knocked  at  a 
second,  which  appeared  within.  Voices 
were  heard  speaking ;  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause  the  Doy  repeated  the 
signal,  when  the  door  was  opened,  and 
he  made  the  announcement. 

**  Let  him  wait,"  was  the  reply ;  and 
for  about  twenty  minutes  the  worthv 
captain  remained,  his  head  getting  each 
moment  cooler,  and  freer  from  the 
fumes  of  the  wine;  but  his  fancy 
only  became  the  more  active  and  ram- 
pant, and  running  awa^r  with  him  over 
the  open  plain  of  possibility,  without 
the  slightest  heed  of  whither  she  was 
carrying  her  rider.  Having  already 
given  the  reader  a  sample  of  her  do- 
mgs  with  Captain  Barecolt  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter,  we  will  spare  him  on 
the  present  occasion,  especially  as  it 
would  take  much  more  time  to  re- 
count her  vagaries  in  the  good  c^ntle- 
man's  brain  than  it  did  for  her  to 
enact  them. 

At  length  the  door  opened,  and  a 
voice  pronounced  the  words,  *«  Cap- 
tain Barecolt!"  at  which  sound  the 
eaptain  advanoedj  and  entered*  not 


without  some  trepidatioo— for  there 
is  something  in  majesty,  even  when 
shorn  of  its  beams,  that  is  not  to  be 
lightlied  by  common  men. 

The  king  was  seated  at  a  table  in  si 
small  room,  with  lights  and  papers 
before  him,  and  three  or  four  gentle- 
men were  standing  round,  of  whom 
Barecolt  knew  but  one,  even  by  sight. 
That  one  was  the  Earl  of  Beverly, 
who,  with  a  packet  of  letters  in  fata 
hand,  stood  a  little  behind  Charles 
upon  the  king's  right.  The  monarch 
wore  his  hat  and  plume,  and  the  full 
light  was  shining  on  his  fine  melaa* 
choly  features,  which  looked  more  sad 
rather  than  more  cheerful  for  a  faint 
smile  that  was  passing  over  hu  lip. 
His  fair  right  hand  lay  upon  the  table, 
with  the  fingers  clasped  round  a  roll 
of  papers,  upon  which  they  closed  and 
opened  more  than  once,  while  Bare- 
colt advanced  to  the  end  of  the  table 
with  a  low  bow;  and  the  monardi 
gazed  at  him  attentively  for  a  few 
moments. 

<<Your  name  is  Barecolt?"  asked 
the  king  at  len^h. 

**  It  is,  may  it  please  your  majesty,** 
replied  the  captain. 

*'  You  have  been  much  in  France,  I 
think  ?"  continued  Charles. 

''Many  years,  sire,"  answered  the 
soldier,  ''and  speak  the  language  as 
my  own." 

"Good!"  said  the  king.  "With 
what  parts  of  the  country  are  you 
most  acquunted?" 

"With  all  parts,  your  nujesty," 
rejoined  the  captain,  who  was  begu* 
ning  to  recover  his  loquacitv,  which 
had  been  somewhat  checked  by  the 
first  effect  of  the  king's  presence. 
"  I  have  been  in  the  nortn,  sire,  where 
I  fought  against  Fuentez ;  and  I  have 
travelled  all  over  the  ground  round 
Paris.  I  know  every  part  of  Picardy 
and  Isle  of  France.  Normandy,  too, 
I  have  run  through  in  every  direction, 
and  could  find  my  way  from  Cauda- 
bec  to  Alenpon  with  my  eyes  blind- 
folded. Poitou  and  Main  I  am  tho- 
roughly conversant  with ;  and  know 
all  the  towns  on  the  Loire  and  in  the 
'  Orleanois— the  passes  of  the  Cevennes, 
the  Fores,  and  the  Vivarais.** 

But  Charles  waved  his  hand,  say- 
ing, "Enough!  enonehl  Now,  tell 
me,  if  you  were  landeii  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy — say  at  Pont  ao-de-Mer — 
and  had  to  make  your^  way  secretly 
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to    PariSf    what   coarse  would   joa 
take  ?" 

"  Please  your  msjesty,  Pont  aa.de« 
Mer  is  not  a  seaport/'  replied  Bare- 
colt.  The  king  smiled,  and  Barecolt 
continued — ''I  know  it  well,  and  a 
prettj  little  town  it   is,    upon    the 

««  Well,  well/'  said  the  kinff ;  <«  sap- 
pose  you  were  landed  at  Harfleur, 
thenj — I  did  but  wish  to  try  you,  sir« 
—-how  would  you  direct  your  course 
for  Paris  from  Harfleur?*' 

"  If  I  were  to  go  secretly,  may  it 
please  your  majesty,**  was  the  reply, 
''I  do  not  think  1  should  go  near 
Pont  au-de-Mer  at  all,  for  then  I 
must  pass  through  Rouen,  where  they 
are  cute  and  cunning,  ask  all  sorts  of 
questions,  and  look  to  passes  sharply. 
No ;  I  would  rather  take  a  little 
round  by  Lisieuz,  Evreuz,  and  Pacy, 
or,  perhaps,  keep  still  farther  out  from 
the  Seine,  and  come  upon  Paris  by 
Dreuz,  Pontchartrain,  and  Versulles. 
Then  they  would  never  suspect  one 
came  from  the  sea-side.  ** 

The  kinff  slowly  nodded  his  head 
with  a  satisfied  air,  saving*-^'  I  see  you 
know  what  you  speak  of,  my  fKend. 
My  Lord  of  Beverly,  this  will  do. 
If  you  wish  to  ask  him  any  more 
questions  before  you  trust  yourself  to 
fib  guidance,  pray  do  so." 

«'()h  no,  sire,"  replied  the  earl; 
<*  I  satisfied  myself  by  my  conversation 
with  Major  Randal  before  I  spoke 
with  your  majesty  upon  the  subject. 
He  assures  me  that  Captain  Barecolt 
knows  France  well,  and  I  have  had 
cause  to  be  aware  that  he  is  a  service- 
able companion  in  moments  of  danger. 
There  is  but  one  bad  habit  which  I 
trust  Captain  Barecolt  will  lay  aside 
for  the  time,  that  is,  too  much  talking. 
I  am  going,  sir,  to  Paris,  on  business 
of  importance.  The  road  that  I  know* 
if  not  now  open  to  roe,  and  I  have 
need  of  one  to  accompany  me  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  country 
through  which  I  have  to  pass.  B  v  his 
migestv's  permission,  and  on  Mi^or 
lUmdal's  recommendation,  I  have 
chosen  you,  sir,  for  a  service  which  will 
be  rewarded  according  as  it  is  well  per- 
formed. But  you  must  recollect,  that 
the  least  whisper  that  I  am  not  what 
I  seem,  may  prove  my  ruin,  though  it 
eaa  benefit  no  other  party,  as  it  is  to 
avoid  sending  despatches  that  I  go 
Dyself/' 


**  You  need  not  be  afraid,  mv 
lord,"  replied  Barecolt ;  *'  for  though 
I  am  a  soldier  of  fortune,  yet  it  has 
always  been  my  rule  to  stick  to  the 
cause  I  first  espouse,  till  my  engage- 
ment be  up.  If  I  do  sell  myself  to 
the  best  bidder,  as  soon  as  I  have 
touched  a  crown  the  market  is  over. 
I  am  no  more  for  sale.  The  goods 
are  disposed  of;  and  if  I  were  to  go 
over  to  the  enemy  even  for  an  houTf 
I  should  look  upon  it,  that  I  was  steal* 
ing  myself — a  sort  of felo  de  se,  in  the 
code  of  honour  which  I  never  did  and 
never  will  be  guilty  of.  Then,  as  for 
discretion,  mv  lord,  I  declare,  upon  my 
word,  that  all  the  time  I  am  with  you 
I  will  not  utter  one  syllable  of  truth. 
I  will  be  all  one  tall  lie,  saving  his 
majesty's  presence.  You  sha'n't  nave 
to  accuse  me  of  speaking  truth  indis- 
creetly, depend  upon  it. 

''But  speaking  too  much  at  all. 
Master  Barecolt,  may, do  as  much 
harm,"  replied  Lord  Beverly;  <'alie 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  manage." 

"  For  those  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  it,  my  lord,"  replied  Barecolt,  with 
a  low  bow ;  "  but  I  am  experienced, 
sir,  and  owe  my  life  some  twenty  times 
over  to  a  well-managed  fiction.  Oh  I 
a  clumsy  lie  is  a  hateful  thing,  not  to 
be  tolerated  amongst  gentlemen ;  and 
a  timid  lie  is  still  worse,  fbr  it  shows 
cowardice;  but  a  good  bold  false- 
hood, well  supported  and  dexterously 
planted,  is  as  good  as  a  battery  at  any 
time." 

''Not  a  very  creditable  sort  of, 
wei^n,"  said  Charles,  with  a  grave 
brow.  "But  enough  of  this,  sir. 
Where  to  'deceive  an  enemy  in  open 
strife,  to  gain  a  miffhty  object,  such  as 
security,  or  conceal  one's  needful  pro- 
ceedings horn  the  eyes  of  those  who 
have  no  right  to  pr^,  is  the  end  pro- 
posed—some palliation  may  be  found, 
perhaps,  for  a  deviation  from  the  strict 
truth.  Would  it  were  not  sometimes 
necessary/'  he  added,  looking  round, 
as  if  doubtful  of  the  approval  of  all 
present ;  "  but,  at  all  events,  to  speak 
unnecessary  untruths  b  as  dangerous 
as  it  is  foolish,  and  as  foolish  as  it  is 
wicked.** 

"  May  it  please  vour  majesty/'  an- 
swered Barecolt,  whose  self-confidence 
had  now  fully  returned,  "  what  your 
mijesty  says  is  quite  just :  but  some  of 
these  necessary  lies  I  suppose  we  must 
teU  from  the  beffinnii«^    Neither  I 
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nor  my  lord  thd  ear1»  I  take  it,  must 
pass  for  Englishmen,  or  there  will  he 
no  more  secrecy.  We  must  both  say 
we  are  Frenchmen,  or  Dutchmen,  or 
Italians — a  good  hig  fiedsehood  to  com- 
mence with." 

Lord  Beverly  laughed.  ''I  am 
afraid,  sire,"  he  observed,  **  we  must 
say  no  more  upon  the  subject,  or  we 
shall  have  a  strange  treatise  upon 
ethics  ;  but,  however,  as  we  go  across 
the  countrv  to  embark,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  drill  my  friend  here  to  use  his 
tongue  as  little  as  may  be,  so  that  we 
shall  be  spared  more  fraud  than  need- 
ful. I  will  now  humbly  take  my 
leave  of  your  majesty,  having  received 
my  instructions,  and  by  day-break  to- 
morrow I  will  be  on  my  way.  May 
God  graciously  speed  your  mi^esty's 
cause  during  my  absence."  Thus 
saving*  he  bent  one  knee,  and  kissed 
Charles's  hand,  and  then  making  a 
sign  to  Barecolt  to  follow,  he  quitted 
the  presence. 


**  Now,  Master  Barecolt,**  sud  the 
earl,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the 
street,  "  I  know  you  are  a  man  of 
action.  Be  with  me  by  four  to-mor- 
row. There  is  something  for  your 
reparations."  And  he  put  a  small^ 
but  heavy  leathern  bag  in  his  hand, 
adding,  **  That  is  all  that  is  needed  for 
a  soldier,  I  know." 

''Good  ftith,  I  must  speak  with 
Lord  Walton  before  I  go,*'  answered 
Barecolt,  '' though  it  be  somewhat 
late." 

'*  Well,  then,  come  quick,"  replied 
the  earl ;  and  he  led  the  way  to  the 
lodging  of  his  friend,  where,  while 
Barecolt  entertained  the  young  noble- 
man for  near  an  hour  in  a  room 
below.  Lord  Beverly  passed  some 
sweet,  though  parting  moments  with 
bright  Annie  Walton  ;  and  when  he 
left  her,  her  cheek  was  glowing,  and 
her  eyelids  mobt  with  tears* 


CHAPTER  xt. 


In  a  remote  part  of  the  country — for 
England  had  then  remote  parts  and 
lonely,  which  are  now  broad  and  open 
to  the  busv  world — ^rode  along,  a  little 
befbre  nightfa]},  a  small  party  of  about 
ten  persons.  The  weather  was  clear 
and  mild ;  but  there  was  in  the  evening 
light  and  in  the  autumnal  hues,  that 
touch  of  melancholy  which  always  ac- 
companies the  passing  away  of  any 
thing  that  is  bright,  whether  it  be  a 
summers  day  or  a  fair  season,  a  joy 
or  a  hope.  The  country  was  flat  and 
unbroken ;  but  nevertheless  the  eye 
had  no  scope  to  roam,  for  tall  gloomy- 
looking  rows  of  trees  flanked  the  nar- 
row road  on  either  side,  and  many 
similar  lines  divided  the  plain  into 
small  fields,  which  they  shaded  from 
the  sun,  except  when  he  towered  at 
his  highest  noon.  A  river,  some  four 
or  five  yards  across,  slow  and  almost 
stagnant,  crept  along  at  the  side  of 
the  lane,  with  the  current  just  per- 
ceptible in  the  middle,  where  the  wa- 
ter seemed  bright  and  limpid  enough : 
but  further  towards  the  side  the  thick 
weeds  were  seen  rising  from  the  bot- 
tom and  spreading  over  the  surface, 
till,  at  the  very  edge,  they  became 
tangled  into  an  impenetrable  green 
massy  fringed  with  flags  and  rushes* 


Over  the  clearer  part  of  the  stream 
darted  the  busy  water-spider,  and 
whirling  In  the  air  above  were  my- 
riads of  gnats,  rising  with  their  irri- 
tating hum  in  tall  columns,  like  the 
sands  of  the  desert  when  lifted  up  by 
the  whirlwind.  The  light  was  grav 
and  solemn,  and  one  needed  to  look 
to  the  sky  to  see  that  the  sun  had  not 
actually  set. 

After  riding  along  this  road  for  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile,  a  large  stonef 
somewhat  like  a  gravestone,  appeared 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  water,  and 
one  of  the  horsemen  having  dis- 
mounted to  examine  what  inscription 
it  bore,  decyphered,  amongst  the  moss 
and  lichens  that  covered  it,  the  fol- 
lowing agreeable  intelligence :  **  Here, 
in  the  year  of  grace  1613,  and  on  the 
19th  day  of  the  month  of  November, 
Matthew  Peters  was  murdered  by  his 
eldest  son,  Thomas,  who  was  executed 
for  the  same  on  the  1 0th  of  the  month 
of  December  next  ensuing,  in  the 
town  of  Hull,  the  worshipful  John 
Slackman  mayor.  Reader,  take  warn- 
ing bv  his  fate.  Go  and  do  not  like- 
wise. 

If  the  party  was  sad  before,  this 
memento  of  crime  and  suffering  did 
not  tend  to  make  it  merrier:   the 
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horseman  mounted  his  horse  again, 
and  they  rode  on  in  silence  for  ano- 
ther mile  and  a  half^  when^  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ahout  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  roady  which — though  it  was  still 
seen  proceeding  in  a  straight  line  till 
it  lost  itself  in  the  shadows — seemed  to 
lead  nowhere,  so  dull  and  desolate  did 
it  look,  there  appeared  a  large  shady 
building,  to  the  stone-paved  fore-court 
of  which  the  river  formed  a  sort  of 
moat. 

First  came  a  square  tower  of  red 
brick,  edged  with  stone  which  had 
once  been  white,  but  now  was  green ; 
then  followed  a  dull  low  wall,  probably 
that  of  some  long  corridor,  for  a  slated 
roof  hung  over  it,  and  two  narrow 
windows  gave  the  interior  a  certain 
portion  of  light.  This  was  succeeded 
by  a  large  centre,  or  corps  de  logis, 
flat  and  formal,  solemn  and  unre- 
sponding,  with  similar  small  windows, 
and  a  vast  deep  doorway.  Another 
long  low  line  of  brickwork  came  after, 
and  then  another  square  tower,  and 
then  another  mass  of  brickwork,  dif- 
fering from  the  former  in  size  and 
shape,  but  retaining  the  same  style 
and  displaving  the  same  melancholy 
aspect.  No  ivy  grew  up  around  it  to 
break  the  lines  and  angles.  Not  a 
tree  was  before  it  to  take  off  its  dull 
formality.  All  was  heavy,  and  vast, 
and  grave ;  and  to  look  upon  it  one 
could  hardly  convince  oneself,  not  that 
it  was  inhabited^  but  that  it  had  been 
cheered  by  the  warm  presence  of  hu- 
man life  for  years.  No  sound  was 
heard,  no  moving  thing  was  seen,  ex- 
cept when  one  raised  one's  eyes  in 
search  of  chimneys,  and  there  one  or 
two  tall  columns  of  smoke  rose  slowly 
and  seriously  towards  the  sky,  as  if 
they  had  made  a  covenant  with  the 
wind  not  to  disturb  their  quiet  and 
upright  course. 

Over  the  water,  from  the  stone- 
court  which  we  have  mentioned,  swung 
a  drawbridge,  which  was  half  elevated, 
being  hooked  up  by  one  of  the  links 
of  the  thick  chain  that  suspended 'it  to 
the  posts  on  the  other  side,  and  here 
one  of  the  men  of  the  party,  for  it 
consisted  both  of  men  and  women^ 
pulled  in  his  horse,  saying — 

"This  is  Langley  Hall,  my  lord." 

"  I  know,"  answered  Lord  Walton 
with  a  sigh.  "  It  is  long  since  I  have 
been  here,  but  I  remember  It.  We 
see  it  at  an  unfavourable  hour>  dear 


Annie.  It  looks  more  cheerful  in  the 
full  light." 
•  "  Oh  that  matters  not,  Charles," 
answered  Miss  Walton,  in  a  gentle 
tone;  "sunshine  or  shade  are  within 
the  heart  more  than  without ;  and  I 
shall  find  it  gay  or  sad  as  those  I  love 
fare  well  or  ill." 

"  How  shall  we  get  in?"  asked  Lord 
Walton,  *'  the  drawbridge  is  half  up." 

"  Oh,  there  is  the  bell  behind  the 
posts,"  replied  the  man  who  had  first 
spoken ;  and,  dismounting,  he  pulled 
a  rope,  which  produced  a  loud  but 
heavy  sound,  more  like  the  g^eat  bell 
of  a  church  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
mansion.  Some  three  or  four  mi- 
nutes elapsed  without  any  one  appear- 
ing to  answer  this  noisy  summons ; 
but  at  length  an  old  whiteheaded  man 
came  out  and  asked  cautiously  before 
he  let  down  the  bridge,  who  was  there. 

"  It  is  Lord  Walton  and  his  sister," 
answered  the  young  nobleman  ;  ''  let 
down  the  bridge,  good  man.  Ladjr 
Margaret  expects  us." 

y  Oh,  I  know  that,  I  know  thatT 
rejoined  the  old  servant;  but  still, 
instead  of  obeying  the  directions  he 
had  received,  he  retrod  his  steps 
slowly  towards  the  house.  His  con- 
duct was  soon  explained  by  his  calling 
aloud —  "  William,  William  I  Come 
and  help  here!  The  bridc^e  is  too 
much  for  one,  and  here  is  the  young 
lord  and  a  whole  host  of  people,  men, 
women,  and  children. — Perhaps  it  is 
not  the  young  lord,  after  all.  He  was 
a  curly-pated  boy  when  last  I  saw  him, 
and  this  looks  like  a  colonel  of  horse.'* 

"  Time !  time  I  Master  Dixon ; 
time  may  make  us  ail  colonels  of 
horse,"  answered  a  brisk-looking  youth 
in  a  tight  doublet,  which  set  off  his 
sturdy  limbs  to  good  advantage,  as  he 
strode  forward  to  the  old  man's  as- 
sistance. 

"Time  is  a  strange  changer  of 
curly  hair.  Doubtless,  your  good 
dame  patted  your  head  some  years 
agone,  and  called  you  her  pretty  boy  ; 
and  now  if  she  were  to  see  you,  the 
mother  would  not  know  her  son,  but 
would  call  you  uncle  or  grandpapa." 

**  And  so  I  was  a  pretty  boy — that 
is  very  true,"  answered  the  old  man, 
coming  forward  again  towards  the 
bridge,  well  pleased  with  ancient  mc« 
mories:  "and  my  mother  did  often 
pat  my  head — Lord,  I  remember  it  as 
if  it  were  but  yesterday." 
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*'Ah,  but  you  have  seen  a  good 
many  yesterdays  since  then.  Master 
Dixon/'  rejoined  the  yoang  man>  fol- 
lowing to  the  edge  of  the  river,  with 
the  wise  air  of  self-satisfied  youth. 
''Now,  Master  Dixon,  you  unhook 
irhile  I  pull  ;**  and  as  the  bridge  was 
slowly  let  down  he  added,  "  Give  you 
good  even,  my  lord.  You  are  welcome 
to  Langley.  Good  even,  lady.  You 
are  welcome,  too,  and  so  are  all  these 
pretty  dames.  My  lady  will  be  right 
glad  to  see  you  all." 

His  words  were  cheerful,  and  there 
is  something  very  re-assuring  in  the 
gay  tones  of  the  human  voice.  They 
seem,  in  the  hour  of  despondency  and 
gloom,  to  assure  us  that  all  is  not  sad- 
ness in  the  world ;  that  there  is  truly 
such  a  thing  as  hope ;  that  there  are 
moments  of  enjoyment,  and  that  the 
heart  is  not  altogether  forbidden  to  be 
happy — all  matters  of  which  we  en- 
tertam  many  doubts  when  the  cloud 
of  sorrow  first  falls  upon  us  and  hides 
the  brighter  things  of  life  from  our 
eyes. 

How  often  is  it  that  the  reality  be- 
lies the  outside  appearance — if  not 
always,  at  least  generally.  In  dealing 
with  all  things,  moral  and  physical, 
man  deceives  himself  and  is  deceived, 
and  never  can  tell  the  core  by  the 
rind.  These  are  truisms,  reader ;  very 
trite,  very  often  repeated.  I  know 
it ;  I  write  them  as  such :  but  do  you 
act  upon  them?  or  you?  or  you? — 
Where  is  the  man  that  does  ?  And 
if  there  be  a  man,  where  is  the  wo- 
man? The  demagogue  is  judged  by 
his  words,  the  preacher  by  his  sermon, 
the  statesman  by  his  eloquence,  the 
lover  by  his  looks.  All  seeming — no- 
thing but  seeming ;  and  it  is  not  till 
we  come  to  taste  the  fruit  that  we 
leam  the  real  flavour. 

All  had  seemed  dark  and  gloomy  in 
Langley  Hall ;  and  the  sadness  which 
Annie  Walton  had  felt  in  parting  with 
her  brother,  when  strife  and  danger 
were  before  him,  had,  it  is  true, 
though  she  would  not  own  it,  been 
deepened  by  the  cold  aspect  of  her 
future  habitation.  But  the  man's 
cheerful  tone  first  raised  the  corner  of 
the  curtain  ;  and  when  on  entering 
the  wide  old  hall,  she  saw  the  mellow 
light  of  the  setting  sun  pouring  over 
a  wide  champaign  country,  through  a 
tall  window  on  the  other  side,  and  co- 
vering the  marble  floor  as  if  with  a 


network  of  light  and  shade,  while  here 
a  bright  suit  of  armour,  and  there  a 
cluster  of  well-arranged  arms,  and 
there  a  large  picture  of  some  ancient 
lord  of  the  place,  caught  the  rays  and 
glowed  with  a  look  of  peaceful  com- 
fort, she  felt  revived  and  relieved. 
The  next  moment,  from  a  door  at  the 
far  end  on  the  right,  came  forth  an 
old  lady,  somewhat  tall  and  upright, 
in  her  long  stays,  with  a  coif  upon  her 
head,  in  token  of  widowhood,  and  her 
silver-white  hair  glistening  beneath  it» 
but  withal  a  bland  and  pleasant  smile 
upon  her  wrinkled  face,  and  fire,  al- 
most as  bright  as  that  of  youth,  in  her 
undimmed  eye.  She  embraced  her 
nephew  and  niece  with  all  the  affection 
and  tenderness  of  a  parent,  and  taking 
Annie  by  the  hand,  gazed  on  and 
kissed  her  again,  saying — 

"  Not  like  thy  mother,  Annie  1  not 
like  thy  mother :  and  yet  the  eyes — 
ay,  too,  and  the  lips,  now  you  look 
grave.  But  come;  Charles,  come. 
See  where  I  sit,  with  my  sole  compa- 
nion for  the  Is^t  ^yb  years,  except 
when  good  Dr.  Blunt  comes  over  from 
Hull  to  tell  me  news,  or  the  vicar  sits 
with  me  for  an  hour  on  Friday." 

As  she  spoke  she  led  them  into  a 
large  room,  wainscotted  with  dark 
chesnut-wood,  and  from  out  of  the 
recess  of  the  window,  where  the  sun- 
shine fell,  rose  a  tall  shaggy  deer- 
hound,  and  with  steps  mi^estical  and 
slow  walked  up  to  the  young  lord  and 
lady,  examined  first  the  one  and  then 
the  other  with  close  attention,  stretch- 
ed himself  out  with  a  weary  yawn, 
and  taking  it  for  granted  all  was  right, 
laid  himself  down  agun  to  dozei, 
where  he  had  been  before. 

*'  See,  Charles,  see  what  a  shrewd 
dog  it  is,"  cried  the  old  lady:  ''he 
knows  whom  he  may  trust  and  whom 
he  may  not,  in  a  moment.  I  had  old 
Colonel  Northcote  here  the  other  day. 
What  he  came  for  I  know  not,  though 
I  do  know  him  to  be  a  rogue;  for 
Basto  there  did  nought  but  growl  and 
show  his  white  teeth  close  to  the  good 
man's  legs,  till  he  was  glad  to  get 
away  unbitten." 

"  I  sometimes  wish  we  had  their 
instinct,  dear  aunt  Margaret,  rather 
than  our  sense,"  replied  her  nephew ; 
"  for  one  is  often  much  more  service* 
able  than  the  other.** 

"  Much  keener,  Charles,  at  all 
events,"  answered  the  old  lady ;  "  and 
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BO  you  are  hert  at  length.  Well  I 
got  all  the  letters*  and  Annie  shall  be 
another  in  the  hall  when  you  are 
gone ;  and  when  she  is  tired  of  the 
old  woman  she  has  a  sunny  chamber 
where  the  robins  sing,  for  her  own 
thoughts;  and  she  shall  be  free  to 
come  and  go  according  to  all  stipula- 
tionsy  and  no  question  asked,  were  it 
to  meet  a  gallant  in  the  wood.*' 

''Nay*  Charles,  nay/*  cried  Miss 
Walton,  **  why  did  you  write  my  aunt 
such  tales  of  me  ?  My  onl  y  stipula- 
tion was,  indeed,  that  I  might  join 
him  whenever  a  pause  came  in  these 
sad  dobgs,  my  dear  aunt." 

**  Oh,  you  shall  be  as  free  as  air, 
sweet  nun  I"  replied  Lady  Margaret. 
« I  never  could  abide  to  see  a  poor 
bird  in  a  cage,  or  a  dog  tied  by  a 
chain :  and  when  I  was  young,  I  was 
as  wild  and  wilful  as  my  poor  sister 
Ann  was  staid  and  good.  I  have  now 
lived  to  well  nigh  seventy  years,  still 
loving  all  freedom  but  that  which  God 
forbids  ;  still  hating  all  thraldom  but 
that  which  love  imposes.  I  have  been 
happy,  too*  in  shaping  my  own  course, 
and  I  would  see  others  happy  in  the 
self-same  way.  Come,  dear  child, 
while  Charles  disposes  of  his  men  I 
will  show  you  your  bower,  where  you 
may  reign,  queen  of  yourself  and  all 
within  it." 

Annie  followed  her  aunt  from  the 
room,  passed  through  another  behind 
it,  and  entered  a  little  sort  of  stone 
hall  or  vestibule,  lighted  from  the  top. 
Four  doors  were  in  the  walls,  and  a 
small  staircase  at  the  further  end,  up 
which  Lady  Marg^aret  led  the  way  to 
the  first  floor  above,  where  two  doors 
appeared  on  either  hand,  with  a  Kallery, 
fenced  with  an  oaken  balustraoe,  run- 
ning round  the  hall,  at  about  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground.  Along  this 
Celery  the  old  lady  led  her  younar 
niece,  and  then  through  a  long  and 
somewhat  tortuous  passage,  which  was 
crossed  by  another,  some  twenty  yards 
down,  that  branched  off  to  more 
rooms  and  corridors  beyond.  Then 
came  a  turn,  and  then  another  passage, 
and  at  the  end  three  broad  low  steps 
led  up  to  a  large  door. 

"Dear  aunt,**  siud  Miss  Walton, 
who  had  thought  their  journey  would 
never  end,  **  your  house  is  a  perfect 
labyrinth.  I  shall  never  find  my  way 
back." 

**  It  is  somewhat   crooked   in  its 


ways,  child,"  answered  Lady  Margaret, 
"but  you  will  make  it  out  in  time, 
never  fear  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  you 
need  to  know  it.  Now,  here  is  your 
bower ;"  and  opening  the  door  she 
led  Miss  Walton  into  a  large  room 
looking  to  the  south-west.  The  sun 
had  just  gone  down,  and  the  whole 
western  sky  was  on  fire  with  his  part- 
ing  look,  so  that  a  rosy  light  filled  the 
wide  chamber,  from  a  large  bay  win- 
dow where,  raised  a  step  above  the 
rc«t  of  the  room,  was  a  little  platform 
with  two  seats,  and  a  smaJl  table  of 
inlaid  wood. 

"There  I  have  sat  and  worked 
many  a  day,"  said  the  old  lady,  point- 
ing to  the  window,  "  when  my  poor 
knight  was  at  the  siege  of  Ostend. 
We  lived  together  happily  for  forty 
years,  Annie,  and  it  was  very  wrong 
of  him  to  go  away  at  last  without 
taking  me  with  him.  However,  we 
shall  soon  meet  again,  that  is  some 
comfort;  but  I  have  never  dwelt  in 
this  room  since." 

As  she  spoke,  a  slow  pattering 
sound  was  heard  along  the  passage, 
and  then  a  scratch  at  the  door.  "  It 
is  Basto,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  he 
has  come  to  see  that  1  am  not  moping 
myself  in  my  old  rooms.  Come  in, 
Basto ;"  and  opening  the  door  the  d<^ 
stalked  in,  first  looking  up  in  his  mis- 
tress's face  and  wagginK  his  tail  deli- 
berately, and  then  in  that  of  her  fair 
niece  with  a  similar  gratulation. 

"  Ah,  thou  art  a  wise  man,"  said 
Lady  Margaret,  patting  him  on  the 
head.  "  We  are  growing  old,  Basto, 
we  are  growing  old.  My  husband 
brought  nim  from  Ireland  ten  years 
ago,  Annie,  and  he  was  then  some  two 
vears  old,  so  according  to  dogs'  lives 
he  is  about  fifty,  and  yet  see  what 
teeth  he  has,"  and  she  opened  with  her 
thin,  fair,  shrivelled  hands  the  beast's 
powerful  jaws. 

Miss  Walton  had,  in  the  meantime, 
been  taking  a  review  of  her  chamber, 
which  her  kind  aunt  had  certainly 
made  as  comfortable  and  gay  as  migh 
be.  The  colours  of  all  that  it  con- 
tained were  light  and  sparkling,  con- 
trasting pleasantly  with  the  dark  panel- 
ling which  lined  the  whole  house.^- 
There  were  chairs  and  low  seats  co- 
vered with  yellow  silk,  and  curtains 
of  the  same  stuff  to  draw  across  the 
bay  window.  There  were  sundry  pieces 
of  tapestry  for  the  feet,  ooverea  with 
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themidTei  with  Charlet  Walton  and 
his  sister^  and  she  would  have  given 
worlds  to  know  how  it  fared  with  those 
she  loved. 

That  the  victory  had  been  won  bj 
the  cavaliers  she  was  aware*  bat  at 
what  price  it  had  been  boi^t,  she 
could  not  teli;  and  she  trembled  to 
think  of  it.  No  one»  indeed*  spoke  to 
her  upon  the  subject,  for  Ehry  was 
silent ;  aod  for  reasons  of  his  own*  he 
took  care  that  she  should  be  visited  by 
none  but  the  landlady  of  the  inn. 

At  lenffth  two  pieces  of  intelligenoe 
reached  biniy  on  the  third  day  after 
their  arrival  in  Coventrv*  which  made 
him  resolve  to  pursue  his  journey  into 
Yorkshire.  The  first  of  these  was 
communicated  to  him  by  one  of  his 
own  servants*  to  whom  he  had  sent 
shortly  after  the  skirmish*  and  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  Bishop's  Merton  had 
espoused  the  roy^ist  cause*  and  that 
messengers  had  arrived  from  Lord 
Walton*  ordering  him  to  be  appre* 
bended  immediately*  if  he  made  his 
appearance  in  the 'place.  With  this 
news*  however*  came  the  money  he 
had  sent  for ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  Dr.  Bastwick  brought 
him  the  second  piece  of  information* 
which  was  merely  that  a  troop  of 
the  parliamentary  horse  would  pass 
through  Coventry  the  following  day, 
on  their  road  to  Hull*  where  Sir  John 
Hotham  was  in  command  for  the  par- 
liament.  It  was  added  that  Master 
Dry  might  march  safely  under  their 
escort*  and  he  accordingly  spent  the 
rest  of  the  evening  in  buying  horses 
and  equinsge  for  himself  and  Arrah 
Neil*  and  set  out  the  following  day 
on  his  journey. 

The  tedious  march  towards  Hull 
need  not  be  related ;  during  the  whole 
of  the  way  the  old  man  rode  beside 
his  charge*  plying  her  with  soft  and 
somewhat  amorous  words*  mingled 
strangely  and  horribly  with  texts  m>m 
Scripture*  perverted  and  misappliedy 
ud  graced  with  «rs  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion* which  those  who  knew  him  well* 
were  quite  aware  had  no  share  with 
hb  dealinffs  or  his  heart. 

^  Arrah  Neil  paid  little  attention  to 
him — answered  seldom*  aod  then  but 
by  a  monosyllable.  To  escape  was  im- 
possible* for  he  had  now  two  servants 
with  him*  and  she  was  never  left  alone 
for  a  momentp  except  wh«i  locked 


into  a  room  daring  a  halt:  yet  she 
looked  anxiously  for  the  opportunity^ 
and  whenever  any  objects  were  teen 
moring  through  the  country  as  tbcj 
passed*  her  heart  beat  with  the  hope 
of  some  party  of  cavaliers  being  ni^i* 
and  giving  her  relief.  Such*  however, 
did  not  prove  the  case*  and  si)out  noon 
of  an  autumnal  day*  they  entered  the 
town  of  HulL 

Here  Blr.  Esekiel  Dry  separated 
himself  from  the  troop*  with  thanks 
for  their  escort*  and  made  his  way  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  town*  where 
stood  the  house  of  a  friend*  with 
whom  he  had  often  transacted  business 
of  different  kinds.  The  friend*  how- 
ever* had  since  he  saw  him  married  a 
wife*  and  was  absent  from  the  town ; 
and  though  Idr.  Dry  assured  a  demore- 
looking  maid-servant*  who  opened  the 
door*  Uiat  his  friend,  Jeremiah*  had  al- 
ways told  him  he  might  use  his  house  as 
his  own*  the  maid  Imew  Jeremiah  bet- 
ter than  Mr.  Dry*  and  demurred  re- 
ceiring  any  guests  daring  her  master's 
absence. 

When  the  worthy  gentleman  had 
finished  his  conversation*  and  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  must  seek  an  inn*  be 
turned  round  to  remount  his  horse*  and 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  Arrah 
Neil  gazing  round  her  with  a  degree 
of  li^t  and  even  wonder  in  her  look* 
for  which  he  perceived  no  apparent 
cause.  The  street  was  a  dull  and 
dingy  one ;  most  of  the  houses  were 
of  wood*  with  the  gables  turned  to* 
wards  the  road*  aod  from  the  opposite 
side  projected  a  long  pole  firom  whidi 
swung  a  square  {nece  of  punted  wood» 
representing  in  very  rou^  and  rude 
strle^  the  f^^e  of  a  swan  the  sixe  of 
li&.  Yet  over  the  dark  and  time- 
stained  fiuse  of  the  buildings*  np  the 
line  of  narrow  street*  roond  the  win- 
dows and  doors  carved  with  quaint 
figures*  ran  the  beautiful  eyes  of 
Arrah  Neil*  with  a  look  of  eager  satis- 
faction which  Ezekiel  Dry  could  in  no 
dwree  account  for.  They  rested 
pnncipally  upon  the  Qgure  of  the 
swan*  however*  and  as  that  emblem 
showed  that  it  was  a  house  of  public 
entertunment*  thither  Mr.  Dry  turned 
the  horses'  heads,  and  bade  her  alight 
at  the  door. 

Arrah  sprang  to  the  ground  in  a 
moment*  and  entered  the  house  with 
an  alacri^  which  Mr.  Dry  had  never 
seen  her  before  di^lay.    Something 
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appeared  to  hare  enchanted  her*  for 
sbe  almost  outran  the  hostess,  who  led 
the  way,  saying,  ''This  waj,  pretty 
lady — this  way,  sir."  Bat  when  she 
stopped  at  a  door  in  a  long  open  cor- 
ridor, Arrah  Neil  actually  passed  her, 
exclaiming—. 

"  No,  not  that  room  ;  I  should  pre- 
fer this,*'  and  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  she  opened  the  door  and  went 
in. 

*'  Dear  lady,  you  seem  to  know  the 
house  quite  well,"  said  the  hostess; 
''but  yet  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen 
your  pretty  face  before." 

<«  Talk  not  of  such  Tanities,**  said 
Mr.  Dry,  with  a  solemn  tone ;  "  what 
is  beauty  but  the  dust,  and  fair  flesh 
but  as  a  clod  of  clay  ?" 

"  Well,  I  am  sure!"  said  the  land- 
lady,  who  was  what  Mr.  Dry  would 
have  called  a  carnal  and  self-seeking 
person,  but  a  very  eood  woman  not- 
withstanding. «'Ah,  sir,  what  you 
say  is  very  true ;  we  are  all  nothing 
but  clods  of  earth ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  it :  it's  very  true,  indeed.*' 

Finding  her  so  far  docile,  Mr.  Dry 
determined  to  make  a  still  greater  im- 
pression, in  order  to  insure  that  his 
object  of  keeping  Arrah  Neil  within 
his  grasp,  should  not  be  frustrated  by 
the  collusion  of  the  landlady.  He 
therefore  set  to  work,  and  held  forth 
to  her  upon  godliness,  and  grace,  and 
self-denyingness,  and  other  Chrbtian 
virtues ;  touching  a  little  upon  orij^nal 
sin,  predestination,  election,  and  other 
simple  and  easy  subjects,  with  a  degree 
of  clearness  and  perspicuity  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  his  original 
station  and  means  of  information. 
The  landlady  was  confounded  and 
puxzled ;  but  as  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible to  tell  what  he  really  meant,  by 
the  unconnected  linages,  quotations, 
and  dogmas  which  he  pronounced,  she 
was  unconvinced  of  any  thing  but  of 
his  being  a  vehement  puritan,  which 
she  herself  was  not. 

However  as  it  did  not  do  to  otPend 
a  customer,  she  shook  her  head  and 
looked  sad,  and  cried  from  time  to 
time,  **  Ah,  very  true !  God  help  us ! 
poor  sinners  that  we  are ;"  with  sundry 
other  exclamations,  which  thouffh  they 
did  not  convince  Mr.  Dry  that  sne  had 
not  a  strong  hankering  for  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt  and  the  abominations 
of  the  Amorites,  yet  showed  him  that 
sbe  was  very  well  inclined  to  please 


him,  and  made  him  believe  that  she 
would  fulfil  his  bidding  to  the  letter. 

,  He  accordingly  callM  her  out  of  the 
room  as  soon  as  he  thought  he  had 
produced  his  effect,  and  explaining  to 
her  what  he  pleased  to  call  the  situa- 
tion of  his  poor  ward,  he  warned  her 
particularly  to  keep  the  door  locked 
upon  her,  to  suffer  no  one  to  hold  com- 
munication with  her,  and  especially  to 
prevent  her  from  getting  out,  for  fear 
she'd  throw  herself  into  the  water  or 
make  away  with  herself,  which  he  re- 
presented to  be  not  at  all  unlikely. 

The  hostess  assured  him  that  she 
was  deeply  grieved  to  hear  the  young 
lady's  case.  She  could  not  have  be- 
lieved it,  she  said,she  looked  so  sensible 
and  cheerful. 

w  Ah,"  replied  Mr.  Dry,  ««you  will 
see  her  dull  enough  soon.  It  comes 
upon  her  by  fits ;  but  you  must  attend 
very  punctually  to  my  orders,  or  some- 
thing may  take  place  for  which  you 
will  weep  in  sackcloth  and  ashes." 

**  Oh,  sir,  I  will  attend  to  them 
most  particularly,"  said  the  landlady. 
<'  What  will  you  please  to  order  for 
dinner,  sir?  Had  not  I  better  put 
the  lady  down  a  round-pointed  knife  ? 
Is  she  dangerous  with  her  hands  ?" 

«  Oh  no,"  answered  Mr.  Dry.  "  It 
is  to  herself,  not  to  others,  she  is  dan- 
gerous. And  as  for  dinner,  send  up 
any  thing  you  have  got,  especially  if  it 
be  hieb  flavoured  and  relishing,  for  I 
have  but  a  poor  appetite.  I  will  be 
back  in  about  an  hour ;  and  in  the 
meantime,  can  you  tell  me  where  in 
this  town  lives  one  Hugh  O'Donnell, 
an  Irishman,  I  believe  ?" 

The  landlady  paused  and  considered, 
and  then  replied,  that  she  really  could 
not  tell ;  she  had  heard  of  such  a  per- 
son, and  believed  it  was  somewhere  at 
the  west  of  the  town,  but  she  was  not 
by  any  means  sure. 

The  moment  Mr.  Dry  was  gone, 
the  good  woman  called  to  the  cook, 
and  ordered  a  verv  substantial  dinner 
for  the  party  which  had  just  arrived  ; 
but  then  puttine  her  hand  before  her 
eyes,  she  stood  for  the  space  of  a 
minute  and  a  half  in  the  centre  of  the 
tap-room,  as  if  in  consideration,  then 
■AyingTf  **  There  is  something  strange 
in  this  aflair  I  I  am  not  a  woman  if 
I  don't  find  it  out."  She  hurried  up 
to  the  room  where  she  had  left  Arrah 
Neil,  unlocked  the  door  and  went  in. 

Arrah  Neil  wis  leaning  on  the  sfll 
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of  the  open  window,  gazing  up  and 
down  the  street.  Her  face  was  clear 
And  hright ;  her  beautiful  eyes  were 
full  of  intellect  and  fire ;  the  look  of 
doubt  and  inward  thought  was  gone ; 
a  change  had  come  over  her,  complete 
and  extraordinary ;  it  seemed  as  if  she 
had  awakened  from  a  dream.  When 
the  landlady  entered,  Arrah  imme- 
diately turned  from  the  window,  and 
advanced  towards  her.  Then  laying 
her  hand  upon  her  arm,  she  gazed  in 
her  face  for  a  moment  so  intently  that 
the  poor  woman  began  to  be  alarmed. 

**  I  am  sure  I  recollect  you,**  said 
Arrah  Neil.  **Have  you  not  been 
here  long  ?" 

«*For  twenty  years,"  replied  the 
hostess ;  **  and  for  five  and  twenty  be- 
fore that  in  the  house  next  door,  from 
which  I  married  into  this.*' 

"  And  don't  you  recollect  me  ?" 
asked  Arrah  Neil. 

"  No,"  replied  the  landlady, «'  I  do 
not ;  though  I  think  I  have  seen  some 
one  very  like  you  before — but  then  it 
was  a  taller  lady — much  taller.*' 

*'  So  she  was,"  cried  Arrah  NeiL 
"  What  was  her  name  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  can't  tell,  if  you  can't," 
replied  the  landlady. 

**  I  know  what  I  called  her,  but  I  know 
nothing  more,"  answered  Arrah  Neil. 
**  I  called  her  mother — and  perhaps 
she  was  my  mother.  I  called  her  mo- 
ther as  I  lay  in  that  bed,  with  my  head 
aching,  my  eyes  burning,  and  my  lips 
parched ;  and  then  I  fell  into  a  long 
deep  sleep,  from  which  I  woke  forget- 
ting all  that  went  before ;  and  she  was 
gone !" 

"  Ay  1"  cried  the  landlady  ;  '*  and 
are  you  that  poor  little  thing  ?"  and 
she  gazed  upon  her  for  a  moment  with 
a  look  of  sad,  deep  interest.  The 
next  instant  she  cast  her  arms  round 
her,  and  kissed  her  tenderly.  *'  Ah, 
poor  child,"  she  said  at  length  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  ''those  were  sad 
times — sad  tiroes  indeed.  'Twas  when 
the  fever  was  raging  in  the  country. 
Sad  work  in  such  days  for  those  who 
lodge  strangers.  It  cost  me  my  only 
one.  A  man  came  and  slept  in  that 
bed,  he  looked  ill  when  he  came,  and 
worse  when  he  went.  Then  came  a 
lady  and  a  child,  and  an  old  man,  their 
servant,  and  the  house  was  full  all  but 
this  room ;  and  ere  they  had  been  here 
lonff,  my  own  dear  child  was  taken 
with  the  fever.    She  was  near  your 


own  age,  perhaps  a  year  older ;  and  I 
told  the  lady  over  night,  so  that  she 
said  she  would  go  on  the  morrow,  for 
she  was  afriud  for  her  darling.  But 
before  the  morning  came,  you  too 
were  shaking  like  a  willow  in  the  wind, 
and  then  came  on  the  burning  fit,  and 
the  third  day  you  b^an  to  rave,  and 
knew  no  one.  The  fifth  day  my  poor 
girl  died,  and  for  a  whole  day  I  did 
not  see  vou — I  saw  nothing  but  my 
dead  child.  On  the  next,  however, 
they  came  to  tell  me  the  lady  had 
fallen  ill,  and  I  came  to  watch  you, 
for  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  there  was 
something  between  you  and  my  poor 
Lucy — I  knew  not  what — you  bad 
been  sisters  in  sickness,  and  I  thought 
you  might  be  sisters  in  the  grave.  I 
cannot  help  crying  when  I  think  of  it. 
Oh  those  were  terrible  days  1"  And 
the  poor  woman  wiped  her  eyes. 

"  But  my  mother,"  cried  Arrah 
Neil — "  my  mother  ?" 

"  Some  day  I  will  show  you  where 
she  lies,"  answered  the  hostess ;  and 
Arrah  wept  bitterly,  for  a  hope  was 
crushed  out  to  its  last  spark. 

"  She  got  worse  and  worse,"  con- 
tinued the  landlady ;  ''  and  she  too 
lost  her  senses,  but  just  as  you  were 
slowly  getting  a  little  better  she  sud- 
denly recovered  her  mind  ;  and  I  was 
so  glad,  for  I  thought  she  would  re- 
cover too ;  but  the  first  words  she 
spoke  were  to  ask  after  you.  So  I 
told  her  you  were  much  better ;  and 
all  she  said  was,  *  I  should  wish  to  see 
her  once  more  before  I  die,  if  it  may 
be  done  without  harming  her;*  and 
then  I  knew  that  she  was  going.  I 
and  the  old  servant  carried  you,  just 
as  you  were,  and  laid  you  on  her  bed, 
and  she  kissed  you,  and  prayed  God  to 
bless  and  keep  you,  but  you  were  weak 
and  dozy,  and  she  would  not  have  you 
wakened,  but  made  us  take  you  back  ; 
and  then  she  spoke  long  with  the  old 
man  in  a  whisper ;  but  all  I  heard  was, 
*  You  promise,  Neil — you  promise  on 
your  salvation.'  He  did  promise- 
though  I  did  not  know  what  it  was. 
Then  she  sdd,  'Recollect  you  must 
never  tell  her  unless  it  be  recovered.* 
Recovered  or  reversed,  she  said,  I  re- 
member not  well  which,  but  from  that 
moment  she  said  nothing  more,  but  to 
ask  for  some  water,  and  so  she  went 
on  till  the  next  morninfip,  just  as  day 
was  dawning,  and  then  sne  departed. 

A  short  space  passed  in  silent  tears 
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on  the  part  of  Arrah  Neil^  while  the 
good  woman  who  told  the  tale  re- 
mained gazing  forth  from  the  window^ 
but  at  length  she  continued,  "  Before 
you  could  run  across  the  floor  again, 
my  husband  died ;  but  with  him  it  was 
very  quick.  He  was  but  three  days 
between  health  and  death  ;  and  when 
I  had  a  little  recovered  I  used  fool- 
ishly to  wish  that  you  could  stay  with 
mej  and  be  like  my  poor  Lucy ;  but 
you  were  a  lady,  and  X  was  a  poor 
woman,  so  that  could  not  be ;  and  in 
about  six  weeks  the  old  man  paid  all 
that  was  owing,  and  took  you  away. 
It  is  strange  to  think  that  yon  should 
be  the  same  pretty  child  that  lay  there 
sick  near  ten  years  ago.'* 

''  It  is  as  strange  to  me  as  to  you," 
said  Arrah  Neil ;  "  for  as  I  tell  you  I 
seemed  to  fall  into  a  deep  sleep,  and 
for  a  time  I  forgot  all ;  but  since  then 
all  the  things  that  went  before  that 
time  hare  troubled  me  sadly.  It  seemed 
as  if  I  had  had  a  dream,  and  I  recol- 
lect a  castle  on  a  hill,  and  riding  with 
a  tall  gentleman,  who  was  on  a  great 
black  norse,  while  I  had  a  tiny  tibing, 
milk  white;  and  I  remember  many 
aerTants  and  maids — oh,  and  many 
things  1  have  never  seen  since ;  but  I 
could  not  tell  whether  it  was  real  or 
a  mere  fancy,  till  I  came  into  this  town, 
and  I  saw  the  street  which  I  used  to 
look  at  from  the  window,  and  the  sign 
of  the  house  that  I  used  to  watch  as  it 
swung  to  and  fro  in  the  wind.  Then 
I  was  sure  it  was  real ;  and  your  face 
too  brought  a  thousand  things  back  to 
me  I  and  when  I  saw  the  room  where 
I  had  been,  I  felt  inclined  to  weep,  I 
knew  not  why«— >Wel],  well  may  I 
weep." 

"  But  who  is  this  old  roan  who  is 
with  you?'*  asked  the  landlady,  sud- 


denly. "  He  is  not  the  old  servant, 
who  was  as  aged  then  as  he  is  now  ; 
and  what  is  thb  tale  he  tells  of  your 
being  his  ward  and  mad  ?" 

''Mad !"  cried  Arrah  Neil—" mad  I 
Oh  no !  'Tis  he  that  is  wicked,  not  I 
that  am  mad.  He  and  another  dragged 
me  away  from  those  who  protected 
me,  and  were  good  to  me^-kind  Annie 
Walton,  and  that  noble  lord  her  bro- 
ther, while  they  were  fighting  on  the 
moors  beyond  Coventry.  I,  his  ward  I 
He  has  no  more  right  to  keep  me  from 
my  friends,  than  the  merest  stranger. 
He  is  a  base,  bad  man— a  hypocrite... 
a  cheat  What  he  wants,  what  he 
wishes,  I  know  not.  But  he  had  my 
poor  old  gprandfiither  dragged  away  to 
prison,  and  he  died  by  the  road.*' 

"  Your  grandfather  ?"  said  the  widow 
•^"  what  was  his  name  ?" 

"  Neil,"  answered  the  poor  girl— - 
"that  was  the  name  he  idways  went 
by." 

"  Why  that  was  the  old  servant,** 
aaid  the  hostess.  "  He  had  been  a 
soldier,  and  fought  in  many  battles. 
I  have  heard  him  tell  it  often.  But 
this  man,  this  man  has  some  object, 
young  lady.  He  knows  more  of  you 
than  perliaps  you  think.  He  told  me 
that  you  were  mad,  and  his  ward — but 
he  knew  not  that  you  had  a  friend  so 
near  at  hand,  who,  though  she  be  a 
poor,  humble  woman  Hark  1  there 
are  people  speaking  at  the  door.  'Tis 
he,  I  dare  say.  Say  not  a  word  to 
him,  and  we  will  talk  more  by-and-by. 
Do  not  be  afraid — he  shall  not  take 
you  away  again  so  easily,  if  there  be 
yet  law  in  the  land*  But  he  must  not 
find  me  with  vou ;"  and  thus  saying, 
she  opened  the  door  and  left  tl^e 
room. 
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OXFOED  AND  BBftUIT  THBOLO6T.* 


■SCOVO  ABTICLB. 


Ik  our  last  number  we  endeavoured 
to  sketch  for  our  readers  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  that  antique  system 
of  Church  Theologj»which,  caricatured 
by  the  wantonness  and  ambition  of  the 
Roman  despotism,  debased  by  the  ig- 
norance of  the  Eastern  Churches*  and 
usually  denounced  as  antichristian^ 
wherever  not  wholly  forgotten^  by  the 
majority  of  European  and  American 
Protestants,  a  party  of  modern  divines 
have  attempted  the  daring  enterprise 
of  reviving  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. We  spoke  with  the  freedom  of 
lovers  of  truth,  who  have  nothing 
either  to  gain  or  to  lose  by  party  tri- 
umphs ;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction 
of  hunohig  that  among  those  whose 
praise  u  really  enviable  we  have  been 
understood  as  such.  We  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  moderate  the  self-applauses  of 
each  party  alike  in  this  discussion; 
an  ungracious  task»  but  a  necessary 
one.  We  took  the  liberty  of  warning 
one  party  — the  more  popular  one 
among  ourselves — that  something  monf 
is  needed  for  these  days  than  very 
shrewd  and  keen  exposures  of  a  body 
of  glowing  and  eloquent  writers,  whose 
obviously  enthusiastic  style  and  tem- 
per makes  it  mere  child*s  play  to  ga- 
ther and  set  forth  in  all  the  promi- 
nence of  critical  italics  their  ardent 
escapades;  that  these  sin^lar  and 
restless  times,  <' heaving  with  life  to 
come,**  demand  not  the  common-place 
genius  of  cavil  and  demolition,  but  the 
rarer  gift  of  conciliation  and  recon- 
struction ;  the  power  that  recognises 
in  extravagance  itself  but  the  outcry 
of  a  mighty  want ;  and  watches — not 
to  mock,  and  reject,  and  deny — ^but 
to  explore  the  seat  of  evil,  and  medi- 
tate the  means  of  remedy.  Replies  of 
the  sort  that  in  their  infinite  varieties 
now  abound  in  every  book-shop,  weary 
us  unspeakably ;  they  are  so  very  con- 
clusive and  so  very  profitiess — so  tri- 
umphant and  so  hollow;  they  are  so 
like  that  most  provoking  of  all  things. 


clever  parliamentary  debating,  when 
some  great  national  question  is  before 
the  House.  A  mighty  Church  Ideal 
is  presented  to  the  public  eye ;  it  maj 
be  a  very  hopeless  one;  it  may  be 
feebly  portrayed — unskilfully,  erro- 
neously ; — ^but  for  our  lives  we  cannot 
laugh  at  it.  We  could  serve  up  the 
whole  history— the  conspiracv,  the 
Jesuitry,  and  all.— in  the  most  piquant 
of  possible  Articles ;  but  positively  we 
have  not  the  heart  to  do  it.  Who 
would  be  content  with  the  Church  of 
Christ  as  it  is,  that  has  any  adequate 
conception  of  what  it  was  meant  to  be? 
Who  that  believes— AS  surely  every 
man  believed,  till  the  truth  of  God's 
unfathomable  election  was  made  to 
supersede  the  equal  truth  of  His  own 
visible  Constitution^-that  the  univer- 
sal Church  of  Christ  was  intended  to 
be  the  public  perpetual  witness  of  God 
in  the  world ;  His  City  and  His  King- 
dom— eon  look  without  sadness  at  the 
mei^e,  ineffectual,  and  nominal  thing 
that  Church  really  is,  and  long  has  been* 
when  contrasted  with  the  wonderful 
manifestation  of  s;  divine  brotherhood 
it  presented  in  those  early  times  we 
read  of  in  Scripture,  and  in  those  wri- 
ters who  take  up  the  story  where 
Scripture  has  left  it  ?  And  what  a 
poor  thing  it  ia — what  a  grievously 
unsatisfactory  thing — when  we  ask  for 
some  earnest  effort  upon  flrrounds  of 
consistent  theory,  to  make  we  Church 
the  world's  purifier — to  put  us  off 
with  elaborate  proofs  that  others  have 
failed  in  the  attempt ;  when  we  want 
positive  principle,  to  give  us  only  nega- 
tive refutation ;  when  we  require  the 
elucidation  of  one  truth,  to  tell  us 
some  other  that  nobody  denies ;  when 
we  ask  what  is  the  ofRce  of  '*  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth,"  to  inform 
us  that  we  are  justified  by  faith ;  when 
we  long  to  know  the  significance  of 
that  Church  of  the  New  Testament 
against  which  hell's  gates  were  never 
to  prevail,  to  enumerate  all  the  foolish 
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thiogs  Mr.  Froude  and  his  followers 
may  have  chosen  to  speculate  upon 
the  subject; — tifi  if  the  discontented 
murmurs  of  these  and  such  as  these 
—-be  they  heterodox  as  you  please — 
are  not  themselves  the  attestation  of 
the  deep-rooted  wants  of  Society,  and 
of  the  need  of  courageous  and  vigo- 
rous efforts  to  bring  the  Church  on  a 
level  with  its  tremendous  antagonist, 
the  sensualism,  sloth,  and  selfishness 
of  the  time.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Church — of  the  actual  Church  that 
we  can  see,  and  feel,  and  hear — may 
be  fearfully  abused  ;  but — in  the  name 
of  Scripture  and  Reason — has  it  no 
meaning  at  all?  Is  the  word — it 
seems  a  simple  word  enough — to  be 
cashiered  as  something  dangerous  or 
unintelligible?  Scripture  seems  to 
represent  this  Doctrine  of  the  Church 
as,  in  its  due  place,  a  mighty  means 
for  awakening,  guiding,  and  strength- 
ening, the  spirits  of  men  ;  and  we 
honestly  confess  we  had  much  rather 
hear  how  it  may  be  used  for  the  sup- 
port and  consolation  of  ourselves  and 
our  fellows,  than  listen  to  the  cleverest 
polemical  pamphlet  ever  framed  to 
expose  the  mistakes  of  those  who  have 
tried  to  labour  the  topic  for  us. 

Of  the  opposite  party  —  the  pro- 
fessed revivers  of  this  doctrine — we 
need  not  recapitulate  what  we  have 
already  said.  What  we  think  of  them 
— and  what  we  think  of  certain  less 
restricted  followers  of  their  camp — 
we  have  spoken  freely  and  sincerely  in 
our  former  comments.  The  great 
caution  requisite  for  these  eloquent 
and  imaginative  votaries  of  catholi- 
city—  and  circumstances  have  fully 
proved  it  to  be  no  superfluous  caution 
— arises  manifestly  from  the  danger- 
ous vicinity  of  that  vast  fabric  of  de- 
based religion  whose  gloomy  shadow 
darkens  the  whole  south  ana  west  of 
Europe.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Enshrining  within  it  a  fearful  mass 
of  degrading  error,  it  vet  studiously^ 
far  more  studiously  than  ourselves— 
presents  the  external  organization  and 
apparatus  of  a  fully  equipped  Church ; 
and  thus  becomes  unavoidably  more  or 
less  seductive  to  those  whose  thoughts 
are  almost  exclusively  running  in  the 
channel  of  Church  speculation.  It  is 
ever  a  perilous  thing  when  strong  desire 
meets  an  object  even  partially  resem- 
bling the  true  object  of  its  longing^  ; 
in  its  impatience  it  is  willing  to  com- 
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pound  for  differences,  or  n^lect  them ; 
and  even  assimilates  unconsciously,  by 
a  most  mberable  but  common  delusion, 
the  whole  dark  and  heavy  mass  to  the 
likeness  of  its  own  vain  hopes  and 
wishes.  Carefully  retaining  the  im- 
passioned phrases,  skilfully  disguising 
the  simple  meaning,  of  Antiquity ;  im- 
prisoning the  ardent  rhetoric  of  ora- 
tors and  the  winged  devotion  of  litur- 
gies under  the  stiff  formulas  of  its  own 
modem  schoolmen  ;  fortified  by  the 
ceaseless  labours  of  centuries  of  subtle 
defenders  into  one  vast  and  not  un- 
symmetrical  system  ;  how  dexterous—* 
nay,  could  we  but  keep  the  New  Tes- 
tament aside  for  a  while,  how  impres- 
sive a  forsery  is  this  Roman  religion  1 
And  emphatic  and  solemn  in  its  pro- 
fessed warfare  against  worldliness ;— . 
with  its  public  vows  of  everlasting  pri- 
vacy, its  pompous  abdication  of  pomps* 
its  outward  dress  and  livery  of  saintshiPf 
and  within  all,  its  restless,  sleepless,  fe- 
verish ambition  for  power — whichever 
when  suspected  it  knows  how  to  gild 
with  lofty  titles  of  spirituality— as  if  it 
sought  but  the  celestial  sovereignty  of 
unbounded  beneficence, — ^who  can  won- 
der that  it  should  sometimes  come  near 
winning  to  its  gaudy  mimicry  of  an- 
cient system  such  minds  as  long,  amid 
a  heavy  sensual  age,  for  the  helps  of 
early  discipline  and  the  sternness  of 
earl^  self-conquest  ?  But  in  no  manly 
spirit  ought  such  attractions  be  power- 
ful beyond  one  weak  and  passing  mo- 
ment 1  Were  the  whole  world  to  be 
combined  in  one  magnificent  union  of 
religious  belief,  on  condition  of  one 
minute  shred  of  known  error  being 
voluntarily  retained  in  its  public  pro* 
fession,  to  no  rightly  constituted  mind 
ought  the  alternative  to  occasion  an 
instant*s  hesitation.  Were  it  offered 
to  us  that  one  anthem  of  praise  should 
rise  from  every  family  of  mankind; 
that  one  solemn  and  universal  litnrsj 
should  utter  the  needs  and  thanksgiv- 
ings of  all  the  sons  of  men  ;  that  a 
common  polity  should  combine  the 
whole  immense  association  into  one 
spiritual  republic; — and  all  this  on 
the  condition— for  example — that  for  a 
single  transient  moment  of  the  service 
*'  the  mother  of  Jesus  "  should  be  be- 
sought to  intercede  for  us  with  her 
divine  Son, — the  proposal  should  be 
spurned  as  a  Satanic  temptation,  and 
the  glorious  vision  abandoned  for  ever  I 
Once  suffer  this  principle  to  be  enfee- 
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bledj  and  there  is  no  farther  security 
for  righteousness  on  earth.  The  con- 
version of  a  world  must  not  bribe  us 
to  trifle  with  truth :  an  enthusiasm  for 
Unitj  is  a  noble  feeling  doubtless^  but 
an  enthusiasm  for  Truth  is  infinitely 
nobler  1  Truth — pure,  unmixed^  un- 
mutilated  Truth — is  the  only  admissi- 
ble basis  of  Church  or  Christian 
union  ;  the  Lord  of  the  Church  indig- 
nantly rejects  every  other  ;  and  they 
— if  any  such  there  be^-rwho  can  dream 
of  union  upon  any  inferior  ground, 
cherish  a  guilty  delusion,  and  have 
mistaken  the  very  first  elements  in  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  Church 
itse(f, — of  the  Church  whose  excellence 
it  is  to  be  the  embodiment  and  the 
witness  of  truth,  and  which  loses  its 
essential  function  when  it  loses  this. 

When  we  speak  thus,  we  speak  of  a 
danger  which  may  be  foreseen  from 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  writers  to 
whom  we  allude  ;  but  all  tendency  to 
which  it  is,  of  course,  only  just  to  add, 
that  they  have  themselves  repeatedly 
and  anxiously  disclaimed.  As  regards 
the  great  mass  of  them — for  in  this  free 
and  extensive  movement  there  seem  to 
be  innumerable  shades  of  opinion — we 
do  not  desire  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
their  disclaimer ;  vast  numbers — the 
Hooksf  the  Mannings,  the  Gresleys, 
the  Sewells — are  utterly  beyond  the 
need  of  it ;  but  we  must  most  dis- 
tinctly reprehend  certain  sophistical 
speculations  of  another  gifted  but  un- 


settled mind  among  them;  as  well 
as  the  mischievous  aSSectations  of  some 
of  their  inferior  literary  imitators  in 
England.  We  do  not  want  to  apo- 
logize for  any  extravagancies  in  the 
apposite  extreme  of  the  popular  dis- 
senting theology  ;  we  know  how 
trying  they  have  been  to  the  pa- 
tience of  rational  and  experienced  men 
from  the  days  of  South  to  our  own ; 
— but  all  this  is  a  miserable  excusv 
for  the  paltry  parodies  of  churchman- 
ship  to  which  we  allude.  It  would  be 
melancholy  if  the  old  practical  doc- 
trine of  the  Church— the  doctrine  of 
Andrews,  and  Hammond,  and  Wilson, 
and  Ken — were  to  be  confounded  with 
such  profitless  trivialities  as  these. 
For  our  own  part,  we  seem  to  our- 
selves clearly  able  to  distinguish  that 
venerable  (and  assuredly,  in  such  hands, 
most  practically  awakening)  doctrine 
equally  from  all  exaggerations  and 
from  all  dilutions  of  its  strong  simpli- 
city ;  and  in  an  honest  desure  th^t 
Truth  may  benefit  by  fair  discussion, 
we  should  gladly  hail  the  labours  of 
those  who  would  undertake  to  set  it 
forth  in  a  style  of  manly  and  unaffected 
reasoning.* 

But  we  are  not  to  forget,  while  en- 
deavouring, according  to  our  humble 
lights,  to  comment  on  this  remarkable 
controversy  ;  and  to  do  so  in  a  spirit 
of  fairness,!  and,  above  all,  of  hopefol- 
ness  for  the  final  interests  of  truth ; 
that  we  have  promised  our  readers  a 


*  Amon^  those  who  have,  in  a  practical  way,  addressed  themselves  to  parts  of 
the  subject  in  that  vigorous  aad  straightforward  style  which  is  so  eminently  English^ 
we  may  mention  the  name  of  Dr.  Hook  of  Leeds  ;  a  divine  who  has  contrived  to 
find  time  for  a  large  body  of  useful  publications  amid  parochial  labours  which  must 
be  witnessed  to  be  conceived,  and  which  have  well-nigh  succeeded  in  recovering 
the  central  citadel  of  Dissent  to  the  Church  of  England.  A  late  Sermon  on 
**  Mutual  Forbearance  in  Things  Indifferent"  is  every  thing  one  could  wish ;  dis- 
tinct, unaffected,  and  charitable. 

t  A  popular  publication  (anonymons,  but  from  the  lihrairie  of  '*  L.  and  G. 
Seeley,  Fleet-street,")  with  which  we  have  been  lately  favoured  by  posf;  (through, 
of  course,  the  benevolent  solicitude  of  the  author  to  circulate  the  valuable  infor- 
mation he  has  gathered ;)  acquaints  us  with  the  unsuspected  fact,  that  vast  num- 
bers of  English  Churchmen  ^*pray  to  the  Virgin  and  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Dead  ;" 
that  thev  publicly  teach  "that  man  has  the  ability  to  merit  his  own  salvation;" 
that  •*  they  ncrer  so  much  as  offer  up  a  single  prayer  in  the  Saviour's  name  alone,  to 
be  heard  by  the  Father ;"  and  (apparently)  that  "  they  profess  that  we  have  a 
chance  of  bein?  released  from  purgatory,  if  the  Pope  or  St.  Peter  be  our  friend." 
We  should  feel  obliged  to  Messrs.  Seeley's  divine  to  be  so  good  as  to  append 
references  to  his  next  account  of  the  state  of  British  theology,  as  we  have  been  a 
good  deal  puzzled  in  looking  for  the  productions  to  which  he  alludes. 

To  be  serious ;  we  abhor  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  creed ;  we  are  tho- 
roughly alive  to  the  incalculable  evil  of  these  corruptions ; — and  yet  we  are  not 
quite  clear  whether  upon  a  certain  Day,  when  the  Nmth  Commandment  shall  form 
an  important  document  in  the  trial  of  mankind,  it  might  not  be  almost  as  safe  to 
bear  the  name  of  Pascal,  Fenelon,  or  Borromeo,  as  that  of  the  author  of  "  Puseyism, 
and  its  only  Effectual  Remedy." 
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fflimpse  of  a  curiously  opposite  deve- 
lopment of  reliffious  speculation — the 
lofty  anti-formaJism  of  evangelical  Ger- 
many.* This  is  of  a  brighter  and  a 
warmer  tint  than  the  cold  rationalism 
of  which  Kant  delivered  the  metaphy- 
sical grounds^  and  which  the  Bret- 
schneiders  and  the  Strausses  have  so 
courageously  completed.  That  was 
all  harshness,  rigour,  and  professorial 
conceit ;  this  is  all  tenderness^  elo- 
quence, and  universal  sympathy.  Its 
writers,  accordingly,  have  become  ex- 
ceedingly popular  in  these  countries, 
whenever  translated  for  our  benefit; 
and  one  of  them,  to  whom  we  are 
about  more  especially  to  allude,  and 
who  is  their  recognised  leader,  is  very 
commonly  considered  to  exemplify  the 
perfection  of  scriptural  Christianity. 
Those  who  think  so,  are,  of  course, 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  views 
of  this  illustrious  denouncer  of  Church 
dogmas ;  but  is  it  altogether  uninstruo- 
tive,  that  the  unknown  remainder  of 
what  we  admire  so  earnestly  should  be 
suddenly  discovered  to  be  something 
so  strangely  inadmissible?  Is  it  al- 
together prudent  to  indulge  an  un- 
bounded admiration  for  the  practical 
excellencies  of  that  foreign  school,  whose 
philosophical  developments  betray  ten- 
dencies so  unquestionably  perilous  ? 

''The  New  Prussian  Evangelical 
United  Church"  is  a  curious  study 
for  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  It  con- 
stitutes the  last  form  of  the  junction, 
so  often  attempted,  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  bodies.  In  1817  this 
junction  was  recommended  by  a  pro- 
clamation from  the  throne ;  and  un- 
fortunately much  persecution  was  em- 
ployed to  accomplish  the  union.  Of 
nearly  nine  thousand  congregations,  all 
but  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  at 
leng^  acceded ;  and  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  quartering  the  army  on  the 
recusants  is  said  to  have  largely  di- 


minished their  number.  In  1822  a 
liturgy  was  drawn  up  by  some  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  new  body.  In 
this  the  opposing  systems  are  gently 
compelled  to  mutual  affection,  and  the 
scheme  for  suiting  all  parties,  we  un- 
derstand, is  this.  In  the  morning  there 
is  a  service  with  a  certain  degree  of 
pomp;  candles  are  placed  upon  the 
holy  table,  which  is  at  that  hour  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  an  altar; 
and  the  crucifix  is  permitted  to  gladden 
the  eyes  of  the  devotees.  In  the  after-* 
noon,  a  simpler  form  of  worship  takes 
place,  consisting  chiefly  of  hymns,  the 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  a 
sermon.  The  nature  of  the  Eucharist 
being,  as  is  well  known,  the  main  sub- 
ject of  dispute  between  the  inheritors  of 
the  views  of  Luther  and  those  of  Calvin^ 
the  appointment  in  the  **  New  United 
Church"  i8>  that  the  consecrated 
elements  shall  be  delivered  with  the 
simple  affirmation,  "  Christ  said^  This 
is  my  body,*'  &c.,  which  leaves  the 
significance  of  those  memorable  words 
to  the  private  judgment  of  each  re- 
ceiver. Our  readers  will  see  a  fitting 
commentary  upon  all  this  in  the  part 
performed  by  his  Prussian  miyesty^ 
in  the  late  exhibition  at  Cologne 
Cathedral. 

As  the  Oxford  movement  is  by  its 
adversaries  held  to  be  an  undue  exagge- 
ration of  formalism,  so  the  schools  of 
Berlin,  &c.  may  fairly  be  accepted  as 
the  exaggeration  of  spiritualism.  The 
partizans  of  either  development  of 
Christianity  may  be  instructed  by  com- 
paring this  counterpart.  That  both 
are  capable  of  exaggeration  will,  we 
suppose,  be  scarcely  denied  in  a  coun- 
try in  which  (as  if  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  warning)  the  chapel  of  the 
Roman  priest  and  the  meeting-house 
of  the  Quaker  assembly  front  each 
other  at  either  side  of  the  same  street. 
Now  Quakerism  is  precisely  the  same 


*  There  is  too  much  reason  to  class  French  Protestantism  with  German  in  our 
present  criticbm.  When  Napoleon,  in  1802,  restored  the  Reformed  worship  in 
France,  it  was  furnished  with  no  definite  creed ;  and  since  that  period  became  infected 
with  the  neologism  and  socinianism  of  its  neighbours.  There  are  at  present  some- 
thing over  400  French pasteurs,  we  believe,  who  receive  an  income  from  the  state;  of 
whom  not  one  half  are  reputed  to  be  sound.  The  Lutheran  ministers  of  France  are 
said  to  be  in  a  still  worse  state.  It  Is  unnecessary  to  mention  Geneva.  Indeed  we  do 
not  at  this  moment  well  know  where  to  look  for  perfectly  safe  Protestantism  beyond 
the  range  of  the  British  Isles,  and  the  churches  that  have  sprung  from  British  parent- 
age. Of  course  we  do  not  deny  that  many  worthy  ministers  and  congregations  exist 
in  the  various  continental  bodies ;  we  speak  of  the  character  and  conoition  of  the 
communities  en  masse. 
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exaggeration  of  the  confidence  in  iiidu 
vidual  guidance  that  Romanism  iB  of 
the  confidence  in  church  guidance ;  the 
one  claims  personal,  exactly  as  the  other 
corporate,  inspiration.  Awake  as  we 
are  (or  think  ourselves)  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  Romanism,  it  is  amazing 
how  utterly  the  philosophy  of  Quaker- 
ism has  escaped  us.  In  truth,  the 
principles  of  that  Society  form  one  of 
the  most  interesting  theological  inves- 
tigations in  the  world ;  not  merely  in 
reference  to  the  g^eat  real  worthiness 
of  multitudes  of  its  memhers,  but  in 
reference  to  the  theory  of  religion 
upon  which  the  whole  is  based — a 
theory  whose  principles  (we  do  not 
hesitate  to  concede  it  to  our  many  ex- 
cellent friends  in  the  society)  are  con- 
stantly assumed  with  utter  unconscious- 
ness by  those  who  would  be  astounded 
if  they  were  informed  that  they  were 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Bar- 
clays, the  Gurneys,  and  the  Penns. 
Our  present  instance  is,  however, 
a  somewhat  different  development ; 
arising  out  of  a  restless  spirit  of  tif- 
quiry  and  habits  of  literary  and  phi- 
losopkical  Pyrrhonism,  such  as  Quaker- 
ism, from  various  circumstances,  has 
never  yet  fostered.  It  will  be  observed 
we  do  not  now  refer  to  the  thinly- 
veiled  infidelity  of  the  avowed  deniers 
of  all  inspiration  ;  or  the  infidelitv, 
without  even  the  decency  of  a  veil, 
of  such  teachers  as  Dr.  Strauss ;  we 
speak  of  men  of  the  highest  rank  in 
the  estimation  of  the  religious  world, 
men  who  .ire  universally  accepted  as 
the  champions  of  what  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor  calls  "  Spiritual  Christianity ;" 
we  speak — for  one  example  is  worth 
a  score  descriptions — ^of  such  men  as 
the  illustrious  and  gifted  Dr.  Augus- 
tus Neander,  Ordinary  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
Consistorial  Councillor  of  the  province 
of  Brandenburg,  &c.  &c.  Dr.  Neander 
is  the  author  of  a  great  variety  of 
works,  chiefly  on  the  history  of  the 
church  and  of  its  more  eminent  mem- 
bers. The  last  which  has  come  under 
our  notice  is  his  account  of  the  **  Train- 
ing and  Planting  of  the  Christian 
Church  by  the  Apostles,"  which  has 
been  recently  translated  into  our  Eng- 
lish tongue — a  tongue  which,  if  the 
translator  be  not  in  fault,  seems  some- 
times exceedingly  puzzled  to  transmit 
Dr.  Neander*s  meaning. 

We  caimot  (fortunately)    look  to 


Great  Britain  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  very  dangerous  religious 
tendencies  in  any  direction.  Our  pro- 
vidential possession  of  a  liturgy  of 
great  beauty,  antiquity,  and  authority, 
serves  to  keep  the  wildest  spirits 
among  us  tolerably  well  within  bounds. 
Moreover,  it  is  scarcely  the  British 
genius  to  feel  impatient  until  abstract 
principles  are  realised  in  their  fullest 
extent.  We  are  apt  to  feel  the  com- 
pressing power  of  circumstances  ;  and 
thus  to  be  very  well  contented  with  what 
our  trans-Rhenane  neighbours  would 
contemptuously  term  half-truths.  Nor, 
indeed,  are  almost  any  of  our  reli- 
gious writers,  or  ordinary  religious 
men,  deep  thinkers  about  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  their  own  views. 
Contented  with  the  practical  life  (which 
balances  itself  unconsciously)  they  are 
not  very  solicitous  about  the  specula- 
tive. And  thus  often  they  might  be 
startled  with  observing  to  what  a 
point  remote  from  themselves  minds 
of  a  more  reflective  cast  are  carried, 
by  the  very  principles  which  they  have 
known  only  in  their  daily  practical  ap- 
plication. But  in  Germany,  under  the 
absolute  freedom  of  thought  and  pub- 
lication in  matters  theological,  every 
theoretical  tendency  travels  rapidly  to 
its  goal ;  and  those  who  have  modesty 
and  wisdom  to  do  it,  can,  in  innumera- 
ble instances,  instruct  themselves  as  to 
the  possible  termination  of  their  own 
course,  whatever  that  may  be,  by 
direct  observation. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  danger 
of  what  may  be  called  ultra-spiritual- 
ism in  religion — the  tendency  so  long 
observable  in  the  better  religion  of 
Germany — will  ever  be  an  impatience 
of  every  thing  which  has  not  some  di- 
rect and  immediate  reference  to  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  worshipper,  and 
that  reference  such  as  to  be  at  once 
intelligible  on  simple  psychological 
principles.  The  whole  scheme  of  Re- 
demption being  understood  as  a  sys- 
tem solely  intended  by  the  revelation 
of  certain  truths  to  produce  certain 
feelings  in  the  mind  of  him  to  whom 
it  is  made  known,  every  thing  which 
does  not  directly  tend  to  this  object 
is  either  openly  rejected  or  silently 
overlooked.  Nothing  properly  and 
wholly  "mysterious" — that  is,  of  whose 
grounds  and  reasons  (at  least)  we  can- 
not give  some  very  plain  intelligible 
account — is  conceived  to  have  any  real 
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business  in  a  religion  of  this  kind. 
Hence  the  Atonement  (for  example)  is 
received  mainly  because^  and  so  far  as, 
a  reason  can  be  given  for  it ;  the  mjs- 
tery  being  thus  lightened  and  rendered 
rationally  admissible.  And  so  of  the 
other  mysterious  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  they  are  brought  into  a  form 
in  which  the  mystery  is  almost  wholly 
evaporated)  and  in  that  form  they  are 
received  and  taught.  Thus,  in  real 
truth,  it  is  not  the  doctrine  that  is 
preached,  so  much  as  the  explanation 
of  the  doctrine  ;  it  is  not  the  creed 
so  much  as  a  system  of  grounds  and 
reasons  (infinitely  various)  for  the 
creed.  The  mysteries  are  held  to 
be  little  more  than  divine  symbols  of 
great  moral  truths ;  to  deliver  them 
in  their  naked  and  simple  incompre- 
hensibility is,  to  lose  their  whole  real 
value  to  mankind — to  offer  the  shell 
without  the  kernel.  The  Ancient  Church 
was  wont  to  do  this,  and  showed 
thereby  its  contracted  superstitious 
temper,  the  shadow  of  coming  popery. 
Athanasius  wandered  an  exile  from 
his  Alexandrian  throne,  to  transmit  to 
us  the  one  true  immutable  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scripture  notices  of  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit ;  he  had  better 
have  spent  his  time  preaching  plain 
Gospel  sermons  to  his  people,  than 
setting  the  world  in  a  blaze  with  his 
metaphysical  jargon  of  Homoousios 
and  Hypostasis,  of  which  not  a  word 
is  said  in  the  Bible.  And  who  can 
tell  what  men,  who  betray  such  utter 
want  of  judgment  and  often  such 
doubtful  honesty  as  these  old  writers, 
may  have  done  with  the  Scriptures 
themselves?  Assuredly  there  never 
lived  worse  judges  of  the  genuineness 
of  a  book,  or  critics  more  easily  im- 
posed on.  From  this  the  step  is  easy 
to  resolutely  rejecting  every  thing 
which  could  by  any  possibility  be  au 
interpolation,  as  being  certainly  such. 
Still,  there  are  some  peculiarities  of 
revelation  in  which  this  process  is 
nearly  impossible  ;  and  on  those  all 
the  exegetical  ingenuity  of  these  di- 
vines is  expended.  Such  are  those 
marvellous  connexions  between  the 
material  and  the  mental  that  are  every 
where  described — or  implied  —  in 
Scripture  ;  all  which,  wherever  the 
imputation  of  interpolation  would  be 
too  flagrant,  are  by  some  other  device 
explained  away,  because  the  literal 
sense  would  be  no  better  than  Chris- 
iian  "magic,"     Some  of  the  more 


daring  teachers  boldly  reject  all  mi- 
raculous narratives  ;  but  such  as  these 
need  little  concern  us ;  the  truly  pain- 
ful part  of  the  matter  is,  to  see  the 
struggles  of  worthy  and  pious  men 
who  nave  been  infected  with  this 
miserable  sort  of  theological  philoso- 
phy. Their  point  of  view  is  a  pecu- 
liar one.  They  think  the  dignity 
of  Christianity  endangered  by  these 
details.  To  them  miracles  seem  a 
poor  and  inferior  kind  of  machinery 
for  a  high  spiritual  religion ;  and  it  is 
but  too  lamentably  evident  that  they 
are  in  heart  sincerely  ashamed  of  them. 
And  as  they  never  dream  of  respect- 
ing the  transmitted  belief  of  the  church 
at  large,  and  more  especially  regard 
Christian  antiquity  with  utter  con- 
tem}  t,  seeming  to  consider  that  Chris- 
tianity is  meant  to  present  a  new  and 
unsolved  problem  for  every  successive 
generation, — there  is  nothing  left  to 
check  the  most  eccentric  excursions 
of  critical  hypothesis  with  regard  to 
the  forgery  of  the  sacred  books,  or 
the  mistaken  notions  and  narrow  pre- 
judices of  even  the  apostles  who  wrote 
them. 

How  far  this  description  is  exagge- 
rated will  appear  when  we  have  given 
our  readers  some  idea  of  the  views  pro- 
pounded by  the  oracle  of  orthodox 
Protestantism  on  the  Continent — the 
excellent  (for  such  he  truly  is,  as  to 
disposition  and  practical  piety,)  and 
very  learned  Dr.  Neander.  They  will 
be  pleased  to  remember  that  we  are  not 
now  adducing  the  writings  of  a  pro- 
fessed rationalist,  but  of  a  profesxed 
opponent  of  that  sceptical  school ;  we 
are  about  to  show  them  what  the  most 
admired  evangelical  divine  on  the 
Continent  considers  to  be  abjuring 
''  human  systems,"  opposing  ancient 
errors,  and  securing  the  interests  of 
that  true  Christianity,  of  which  in  this 
country  he  is  so  often  cited  as  an  ac- 
complished exponent. 

"  The  Gospel,"  says  Dr.  Neander, 
in  a  letter  quoted  by  his  translator, 
"rests  on  an  immovable  rock,  while 
human  systems  of  theology  are  every 
where  undergoing  a  purifying  process. 
We  live  in  the  time  of  a  great  crisis." 
And  the  translator  further  informs  us 
that  Dr.  Neander  "  is  completely  at 
issue  with  the  advocates  of  certain 
views  which  have  lately  been  gaining 
a  disastrous  prevalence  in  this  coun- 
try ;"  which  may  lead  us  to  conjecture 
that  "the  circumstances  which  ren<^ 
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dered  it  desirable  that  as  little  delay 
as  possible  should  occur  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  English  work/'  were  the 
utility  or  necessity  of  supplying  a 
proper,  comprehensivci  and  philosophi- 
cal text-book  of  spiritual  religion  as 
an  antidote  to  these  same  views. 
So  far  we  are  ready  to  listen  with  all 
attention,  for  the  subject  is  of  the  pro- 
foundest  interest.  Let  us  inquire  the 
principles  of  our  new  guide.  They 
are  certainly  sweeping  and  comprehen- 
sive enough.  The  translator,  doubt- 
less, conceived  that  others  were  merely 
assailing  the  outworks;  here  was  an 
author  not  afraid  to  storm  the  citadel. 
It  may  be  instructive  to  examine  the 
tactics  of  this  adversary  to  supersti- 
tion and  priestcraft. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  disinclina- 
tion of  the  philosophic  ultra-spiritual- 
ists of  the  continental  Protestantism 
to  admit  a  downright  material  prodigy 
of  any  kind,  such  as  does  not  arise  out 
of  exalted  and  sublimated  states  of 
mind  and  feeling.  All  wonders  of  this 
kind  are  unworthy  of  the  lofty  ''simpli- 
city of  the  Gospel ;"  magical  surprises 
to  which  it  does  not  condescend.  In- 
fluences and  powers  which  we  do  not 
ourselves  feelf  which  do  not  at  once 
make  us  consciously  wiser  and  better, 
are  the  inventions  of  a  spurious  heathen 
taste,  forced  upon  pure  Christianity 
in  the  corrupt  platonizing  and  oriental- 
izing times  of  the  ancient  church. 
Mystenes,  initiations,  purifications, 
priestly  ordinances,  pomp  and  ritual- 
ism, came  in  then ;  and  with  them  a 
wretched  fashion  of  interpreting  and 
interpolating  Scripture,  so  as  to  make 
it  a  little  book  of  wonders  to  awe  and 
astonish  the  people.  The  philosopher 
can  rise  above  this  ;  the  pious  simple- 
hearted  believer  wants  no  such  mar- 
vels, no  such  opera  operata  as  the 
healing  of  a  disease  by  touching  a 
handkerchief,  or  receiving  the  shadow 
of  an  apostle — the  shadow  of  a  ''  poor 
sinner  like  ourselves." 

Now,  as  the  very  outset  of  the 
apostolic  history  meets  us  with  a  re- 
markable miracle,  that  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
provide  for  some  mode  of  meeting 
this  startling  interference  of  the  super- 
natural with  the  course  of  mere  physi- 
cal nature.  Every  Christian  will  re- 
member that  the  wonder  of  the  Jewish 
visitants  from  "every  nation  under 
heaven"  was  excited  by  "  hearing, 
every  man  in  his  own  tongue  wherein 


he  was  bom,"    the  apostles   preach 
the  astounding  message  of  God.     Dr. 
Neander,  who  has  no  great  objection 
to  admit  spiritual  miracles  (this  is  the 
very  tendency  to  which  we  are  draw- 
ing attention)  but  is  grievously  dis- 
inclined to  every  other,  boldly  main- 
tains that  this  means  .*4iny  thing  but 
what  it  expresses  ;    as  for  instance, 
that  probably  the  multitude  were  so 
excited  by  the  divine  fervour    with 
which  the  Apostles  spoke,  that  they 
rapidly  translated  what  was  sud,  and 
thus  thought  they  heard  them  in  their 
own  tongue  ;  or  that — if  we  must  have 
any  real    alteration    of   language  — 
many  of  the  preaching  disciples  had 
originally    known    the   languages  of 
the  adjacent  countries,  and  in  their 
state  of  celestial  zeal  fell  back  upon 
their  old  habits ;  but  that  it  is  much 
better  to  interpret  the  **  new  tongues," 
as  in  all  cases  importing  only  new  and 
exalted  expressions  to  suit  the  high 
state  of  grace  they  had  reached.    The 
previous    miracle    of   the   "tongues 
of  fire,"  depends  only  on  the  depo- 
sitions of  those  who  saw  them  (tole- 
rable evidence  one  would  imagine  in 
the  case  of  inspired  apostles)  ;   and 
the  whole  affair  may  have  been  a  false 
objectivity  given  to  what  was  really 
operating  within.     Dr.   Neander  ob- 
serves (and  here  is  the  point  we  insist 
on)  that  the  miracle  would  be  as  great 
in  the  inward  form  as  the  outward  ; 
but  the  outward  Is  plainly  too  material, 
too  earthly,  too  magical  for  his  taste. 
It  would  be  a  mere  "  opus  operatum." 
On  the  whole,  however,   he  admits 
that  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  narrative 
which  renders  such  a  supposition  ne- 
cessary"— a  concession  for  which  we 
hope  we  feel  properly  grateful ;  and 
declares  that  for  his  part  he  cannot 
look  upon  the  narrative  as  "  something 
purely  mythical." 

Soon  after  comes  the  awful  ven- 
geance on  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  Dr. 
Neander,  having  observed  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  whether  St.  Peter 
detected  the  hypocrisy  of  Ananias  "  by 
the  immediate  influence  of  God*s 
Spirit,  or  by  a  natural  sagacity  derived 
from  the  same  source,"  proceeds  to 
remark  that  in  the  death  of  that  un- 
happy man  "  the  divine  and  the  natu- 
ral seem  to  have  been  closely  con- 
nected." And  as  to  Sapphira — <'the 
words  of  the  apostle  were  in  this  in- 
stance aided  by  the  impression  of  her 
husband's  fate^  and  striking  the  con* 
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science  of  the  hypocrite^  prodaced  the 
same  effect  as  on  her  husband" — a 
highlj  rational  account  of  the  process, 
and  pleasantly  calculated  to  remove 
all  idle  feelings  of  surprise  at  the 
result.  Nor  should  the  expressions 
of  the  narrator  here  or  elsewhere  pro- 
duce any  difficulty ;  the  biographer  of 
the  apostles  put  together  the  docu- 
ments before  him  as  he  best  could, 
«  according  to  the  means  of  informa- 
tion within  his  reach;"  nor  are  we 
bound  to  any  thing  he  writes  further 
than  as  detailing  his  impressions  of  the 
course  of  events.  In  this  respect, 
however,  St.  Luke  need  not  complain, 
for  he  was  not  far  below  the  apostles 
themselves,  who  received  only  a  very 
gradual  enlightenment  even  in  their 
written  works.  Thus  poor  St.  James 
**  remained  confined  in  a  form  of  tm- 
perfect  doctrinal  development*  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  and  at  best  was  ''  like 
Luther  (vol.  li.  p.  235)  when  he  (Lu- 
ther) had  already  attained  to  a  know- 
ledge of  justification  by  faith,  but  he- 
fore  he  was  aware  of  the  consequences 
flowing  from  it  in  opposition  to  the 
prevalent  doctrines  of  the  Church" — 
a  degrading  comparison  to  a  mere 
apostle  with  which  it  is  surely  quite 
unfair  to  insult  Luther,  now  that  he 
no  longer  lives  to  defend  himself  from 
the  imputation. 

When  St.  Stephen  appeared  before 
the  council  ''they  were  struck  with 
the  heavenly  repose  and  serenity  which 
beamed  in  all  his  features,  &c."  and 
thence  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
Sanhedrim  said  he  looked  like  an 
ang^l.  In  the  dying  moments  of  the 
martyr  he  beheld  with  a  jvropA^ ft'cglance 
a  symbolical  vision — "  Christ  whose 
glorious  image  was  probably  present  to 
him  from  actual  early  recollection" — 
an  ingenious  device  to  diminish  the 
miracle,  which  unfortunately  cannot 
be  wholly  expunged. 

The  two  stupendous  miracles  of 
St.  Peter  at  Lydda  and  Joppa  might, 
one  would  imagine,  demand  something 
more  than  cursory  notice  from  a  his- 
torian of  the  apostles.  Dr.  Neander 
rapidly  notices  and  escapes  them  as 
*'  the  cures  (one  of  them  a  raising  from 
the  dead  I)  effected  in  Christ's  name  at 
Lydda  and  Joppa,"  which  **  drew  upon 
the  apostle  the  universal  attention  of 
that  extensive  district." 

But  the  metaphysical  jugglery  by 
which  the  interview  of  the  Ansel 
with    Cornelius   is  disposed   of,  far 


surpasses  this.  Dr.  Neander  ad* 
mits  that  **  the  appearance  ^of  the 
angel  may  be  considered  an  objec- 
tive event,"  and  goes  into  elaborate 
argument  to  vindicate  that  astonishing 
liberality  of  concession.  But  he  soon 
qualifies  this  unworthy  superstition. 

**  We  need  not  suppose  any  sensible 
appearance.  .  .  .  Cornelius  him- 
self is  the  only  witness  for  the  objec- 
tive reality  or  the  angelic  appearance, 
and  he  can  be  only  taken  as  a  credible 
witness  of  what  he  believed  that  he 
had  perceived."  [The  inspiration  of 
the  history  has  been  long  since  utterly 
exploded  by  the  guides  of  this  conti- 
nental Christianity.]  On  the  other 
hand,  Cornelius  seems  to  have  *'  con- 
sidered the  pointing  out  of  Peter's 
place  of  residence  not  as  something 
that  came  to  his  knowledge  in  a  natu- 
ral way,  but  as  a  supernatural  commu- 
nication.** But  then  "it  is  possible 
he  had  heard  it  mentioned  by  others 
casually  in  conversation,  but  as  he  had 
not  thought  further  about  it,  it  had 
completely  escaped  his  recollection, 
and  now  in  this  elevated  state  of  mind 
what  had  been  forgotten  was  brought 
back  again  to  his  consciousness  with- 
out his  thinking  of  the  natural  con- 
nection." ''  After  all,"  adds  the  spe- 
culator, **  this  is  only  possible,  and  we 
are  by  no  means  justified  in  considering 
it  necessary.  The  possibility  there- 
fore remains,  that  this  information  was 
communicated  in  a  supernatural  way  ;** 
that  is,  observe,  **  by  an  operation  on 
the  inward  sense.'*  As  to  the  corres- 
ponding vision  of  St.  Peter,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  extricate  any  dis- 
tinct account  of  it  from  the  mass  of 
words  in  which  the  description  is  in- 
volved. The  clearest  expression  we 
can  discover  is,  that  **  the  divine  and 
the  natural  were  intermingled  together 
not  so  as  to  obscure  the  divine." 
However,  as  that  miracle  was  alto- 
gether inward,  there  is  not  the  same 
necessity  for  the  ingenious  glosses  of 
our  commentator  to  save  the  credit  of 
spiritual  Chrbtianity. 

We  arrive  at  the  awful  scene  which 
opened  the  career  of  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.  Our  readers  know 
well  how  Lord  Lyttleton  and  others 
have  insisted  on  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul,  taken  in  connection  with  all  its 
circumstances,  as  adequate  of  itself 
alone  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion.     Our   pious   and  excellent 
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Dr.  Neander  hns  reached  a  region 
above  the  necessity  of  such  cold  mate- 
rial denionstratiuDS.  "  Thb  event  may 
strike  us  as  sudden  and  marvellous, 
only  because  the  history  records  the 
mere  fact*  without  the  various  prepa- 
ratory and  connecting  circumstances 
which  led  to  it ;  but  by  making  use  of 
the  hints  which  the  narrative  furnishes 
to  fill  up  the  outline,  we  may  attempt 
to  gain  the  explanation  of  the  whole 
on  purely  natural  principles."  Ac- 
cordingly, it  appears  that  St.  Paul 
travelled  to  Damascus  in  a  great  con- 
flict of  mind  (!)  between  Christianity 
and  Judaism ;  on  his  way  he  and  his 
followers  were  overtaken  by  a  violent 
storm ;  the  lightning  struck  Paul,  and 
he  fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  He 
attributed  this  catastrophe  to  the 
avenging  power  of  the  Mesbiah,  whom 
in  the  person  of  his  disciples  he  was 
persecutinfl^,  and  confounding  the  ob- 
jective and  subjective  [Dr.  Neander *s 
perpetual  resource,  it  will  be  ob- 
served], converted  this  internal  im- 
pression into  an  outward  appearance 
of  Christ  to  him,  &c."  And  as  to  his 
sudden  meeting  with  Ananias  in  Da- 
mascus, it  is  quite  clear  that  Paul  and 
he  were  previously  acquainted;  at  all 
events,  Paul  had  heard  oi  him,  and  his 
imagination  formed  the  whole  into  a 
vision ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  just 
at  the  same  critical  moment,  the  very 
same  thing  happened  to  Ananias  *'  on 
similar  psychological  principles  T* 

Having  detailed  all  this  hopeful 
hypothesis,  Dr.  Neander  takes  courage 
and  affirms  that  he  really  does  not 
think  it  probable,  though  we  must 
allow  the  possibility  of  such  pre- 
paratory circumstances.  "  Instead, 
therefore,  of  following  this  explana- 
tion, which  is  attended  with  great 
difficulties,  we  might  rather  conceive 
the  whole,  independently  of  all  outward 
phenomena,  as  an  inward  transaction 
in  Paul's  mind,  a  spiritual  revelation 
of  Christ  to  hb  hiffher  self-conscious- 
ness, &c."  Still,  he  grants,  this  will 
scarcely  explain  the  manner  in  which 
the  attendants  were  affected.  And  so 
he  leaves  it. 

From  St.  Paul  we  descend  to  the 
prophetic  personage  named  Agabus, 
at  Antiocn.  St.  Luke  instructs  us, 
who  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  take 
words  in  their  ordinary  meaning,  that 
this  man  was  inspired  to  predict  a 
certain  famine,  which  is  known  to  have 
afterwards  taken  place  about  a.d.  44. 


Dr.  Neander  thinks  that  according 
to  the  New  Testament  idiom,  the 
man  would  have  sufficiently  fulfilled 
the  "prophetic"  character  in  merely 
preaching  the  duty  of  charity  to  the 
Antiochian  believers,  and  that  as  to 
the  prediction,  "  it  is  possible  that  the 
prophecy  was  founded  on  the  obser« 
vation  of  natural  prognostics/* 

Still  there  are  some  narratives  can- 
not be  got  over  by  any  ingenuity,  and 
even  Dr.  Neander  must  talce  the  Gos- 
pel subject  to  them.  The  healing  of 
the  lame  man  by  Peter  is  one  of  these, 
and  the  similar  miracle  of  Paul  at 
Lystra.  On  the  latter  he  adds  a  kind 
of  apologetic  note,  and  observes  that 
to  any  one  who  has  not  a  mechanical 
view  of  nature  "it  cannot  appear 
wholly  incredible**  that  such  things 
should  be  possible. 

The  prophetess  at  Philippi  was  a 
somnambulist  who  characterized  Paul 
as  "  a  servant  of  the  most  high  God,** 
from  the  operation  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary motives  in  her  convulsive  fits,  and 
whom  Paul  seems  to  have  addressed 
as  a  demoniac  from  narrow  Jewish 
notions  of  possession.  In  the  same 
way  the  affair  of  the  sons  of  Sceva  at 
Ephesus  is  slurred  over  as  certain 
"unhappy  consequences,'*  manifestly 
from  a  disinclination  to  dwell  on  the  in- 
vincible simplicity  of  the  recorded  fact. 

Some  of  the  miraculous  events  re* 
counted  in  the  Acts  are  deliberately 
omitted.  Such  are  the  two  angelic 
liberations  of  Peter,  Acts  v.  xii.,  and 
the  restoration  of  Eutychus.  In  a 
narrative  so  minute  as  that  of  Dr. 
Neander,  what  reason  but  one  can  be 
assigned  for  this  ?  The  man  is  plainly 
ashamed  of  them,  writing  as  he  does 
for  the  perusal  of  his  German  fellow 
theologians.  And  yet  how  miserably 
inconsistent  is  this  cowardice  I  For 
two  or  three  downright  external  mi- 
racles he  is  forced  to  admit  without 
qualification ;  and  if  two,  or  one  such 
event  be  possible,  five  thousand  are. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  Dr. 
Neander  adds  the  weight  of  his  judg- 
ment to  sink  the  reputation  as  in- 
spired of  almost  every  portion  of  the 
New  Testament  which  they  have  ever 
been  accustomed  to  hear  brought  ia 
question. 

The  twenty,  first  chapter  of  St. 
John's  gospel  is  of  course  not  his. 
The  second  epistle  of  Peter  is  plainly 
apocryphal.  The  epistle  of  Jude  is 
by  no  apostle.     The  epistle   to  the 
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Hebrews  is  not  Paurs,  but  the  work 
of  some  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  **  ar- 
bitrarily explains  some  thine^."  The 
Apocalypse  is  not  only  not  the  work  of 
the  apostle  John,  but  is  a  figure 
founded  chiefly  on  an  absurd  notion 
among  the  Christians  of  the  resurrec* 
tion  of  the  Emperor  Nero ;  Nero 
being  the  beast  **  which  was>  and  is 
not,  and  yet  is ;"  and  he  coming  from 
**  the  east "  with  his  ten  satraps,  who 
are  the  ten  horns  of  the  beast,  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  being  «  dried 
up"  to  make  way  for  them. 

Nor  will  it  be  very  necessary  we 
should  state  that  Dr.  Neander's  views 
upon  the  mysterious  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity are  altogether  indefinite.     We 
only  request  our  readers  to  observe 
the  continued  operation  of  the  prin- 
ciple   we    have    hinted   already — the 
recognition  of  nothing  in  religion  ex- 
cept what  can  be  shown  directly  to 
affect  the  mind  and  feelings  of  man  by 
same  easily  intelligible  connexion.     At 
the  close  of  a  voluminous  exposition 
of  the  apostolic  doctrine,  in  which  the 
minutest  connexions  of  moral  theo- 
logy are  (and  sometimes  with  great 
ability)  traced,  we  are  informed  in  a 
passing  remark,  that  "from  this  tri- 
nity of  revelation,  as  far  as  the  divine 
causality  images  itself  in  the  same, 
the  reflective  mind,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  its  own  being  pursuing  this 
track,  seeks  to  elevate  itself  to  the  idea 
of  an  original  triad  in  Ood;**  in  other 
words,  that  the  really  revealed  doc- 
trine is  that  of  a  threefold  operation 
in  the  mind  of  believers,  the  corres- 
ponding doctrine  being  all  intimation 
and  inference  and  "  the  analogy  of 
our  own  being.'*     The  divinity  of  the 
Logos  Dr.  Neander  seems  to  admit, 
but  so  involving  it  in  all  the  abtrusest 
forms  of  metaphysics,  that  we  cannot 
clearly  perceive  whether  he  allows  it 
any  distinct  personality ;  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the   Holy  Spirit  nothing 
more  satisfactory  is  discoverable  than 
the   sentence    we    have    cited.     The 
Atonement  in  like  manner  is  accounted 
for  in  such  fashion  as  to  make  the 
death  nowise  more  efficacious  in  this 
respect  than  the  life  of  Christ ;  and 
all,  that  we  may  have  nothing  in  reli- 
gion   which   is  not   directly  ''spiri- 
tual.*'   **  The  sacriflce  of  Christ  ob- 
tains its  due  significance  only  in  this 
moral  connexion,  not  as  an  opus  ope^ 
ralum  [a  favourite  term  of  oppro- 
brium], as  the  sacrifice  of  animalst 


but  tiA  the  act  of  one  who,  revealing 
the  eternal  divine  essence  in  human 
nature,    and  exhibiting    the    perfect 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  in  a 
holy   human   life,  verified  it  also  in 
death  as    the  termination  of   a  life 
which  had  been  the  revelation  of  the 
eternal   Spirit  of  God  in   a  sinless, 
holy  humanity.*'    And  all  through,  the 
teaching  of  the  different  apostles  is 
distinguished  and  individualized  as  the 
"  doctrine  of  Paul,"  the  "  doctrine  of 
John,"  of  "Peter,"  of  "James,"  in  a 
way  which  certainly  is  not  calculated 
to  impress  very  deeply  the  conviction 
(which,  however,  is  fairly  stated)  that 
these  men  were  all  but  organs  of  the 
one  Holy  Spirit.  But  in  point  of  fact,  it 
is  wholly  impossible  to  draw  any  accu- 
rate line  of  distinction  between  Dr. 
Neander's  conception  of  the  kind  of 
inspiration    they   possessed   and  that 
enjoyed  by  any  holy  man  of  a  compre- 
hensive  and  powerful  intellect, — for 
instance  (though  he  would  be  the  last 
to  suggest  the  comparison),  by  the 
pious  and  highly  gifted  author  himself. 
The    thought    may  occur  to    the 
reader  of  these  criticisms — why  direct 
attention  to  such  heterodoxies  ?     Our 
answer  is  plain  and  decisive.     From 
no  sneering  infidel  would  we  stoop  to 
cite  them.     We  cite  them  because, 
such  as  they  are,  they  are  a  develop- 
ment of  a  real  religious  tendency; 
because  this  man  is,  with  all  this,  one 
of  the  loftiest  living  expositors  of  his 
own  peculiar  side  of  Christianity — 
the    purely    spiritual    and    internal; 
gifted  in  the  highest  degree  with  keen 
and  sensitive  apprehension  of  its  beau* 
ties,    and  exemplifying  them  in   the 
beauty  of  bis  own  life.     He  is  "  the 
holy  Neander."     It  is  out  of  the  very 
intensity  of  these  spiritual  apprehen- 
sions (insufficiently  counterbalanced  by 
the  proper  antagonist  force)  that  the 
views   have  grown   which    we    have 
thought  it  a  duty  in  the  present  re- 
markable   religious   crisis  to  notice. 
The  office  of  an  honest  guide  in  these 
days,  indifferent  to  all  things  but  truth 
and  the  judgment  of  his  God,  is  to 
check  violent  re-actions  in  either  ex- 
treme ;  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Minds 
ardent  and  comprehensive,  given  to 
search  the  principles  of  things,  and 
unsatisfied  without  sweeping  and  abso- 
lute   generalizations,    are    above   all 
others  exposed  to  the  danger  of  ex- 
tremes.    Their  tendency  is  to  form  a 
systetft — by    whatever    sel f-flat tering 
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title  they  please  to  call  it,  still  a  sys- 
tem ;  and  the  spirit  of  a  system  is,  to 
avoid  or  deny  exceptions.  A  perfect 
system  is  that  which  has  no  excep- 
tions ;  and  men  in  proportion  as  they 
invent  and  idolize  their  systems,  are 
betrayed  into  wilfally  neglecting  or 
distorting  the  exceptions  which  they 
cannot  fairly  reconcile.  That  ten- 
dency can  be  manifested  by  all  schools ; 
the  proof  is,  that  every  man  sees  it  in 
hu  adversary,  though  blind  to  its  work- 
ings in  himself.  Mere  ritualism  can 
be  carried  to  a  frigid  and  disgusting 
extravagance,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
extreme  assuredly ;  nay,  the  alarming 
spread  of  accomplished  and  scientific 
Socinianism  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America,  shows  us  too  plainly  that  it  is 
not  even  the  more  dangerous  one. 
Our  present  example  is  short  of  this  ; 
It  is  not  the  less  instructive  on  that 
account.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  ad- 
vanced in  the  religion  of  faith  and 
emotion  until  he  has  felt  an  utter  and 
manifest  repugnance  for  all  which  does 
not  directly  relate  to  the  conscious  life  of 
faith  and  of  the  Spirit.  Other  men  of 
less  philosophical  comprehension,  and 
therefore  more  easily  satisfied  by  in- 
determinate views,  would  travel  the 
same  way,  and  only  forget  the  awful 
mysteriousness  of  religion ;  he  could 
not  be  content  with  this  indecision.  He 
must  refer  in  some  way  to  the  point ; 
finding  it  written  in  every  page  of  the 
New  Testament,  he  must  attempt 
some  solution  of  the  phenomenon. 
He  tries  to  do  so.  But  the  practical 
has  at  last  all  but  absorbed  the  histo- 
rical. Eagerly  and  earnestly  he  cries 
to  the  contending  parties  to  come  with 
him  to  the  mount  of  holy  contempla- 
tion, and  leave  below  them,  as  they 
rise,  these  varying  and  fantastic  clouds 
of  **  dogmatic'*  speculation.  This  is 
"  the  spirit  of  true  freedom,  exalted 
above  all  the  strife  of  human  parties.*' 
*'  God  grant,"  he  cries,  "  (what  is  far 
above  all  theological  disputations), 
that  the  highest  aim  of  our  labours 
may  be,  to  produce  the  image  of  Christ 
in  the  souls  of  men  .  .  .  each 
one  in  his  own  sphere  unmoved  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  opinion  and  the  colli- 
sions of  party!"  Amiable  man!  who 
will  not  echo  the  prayer  ?  But  who 
that  knows  the  unspeakable  precious- 
ness  of  a  distinct  creed  as  the  basis  of 
true  devotion,  will  not  lament  that 
such  zeal  should  class  among  the 
''vicissitudes   of   opinion"    the  very 


foundations  of  that  one  eternal  body 
of  connected  truths  which  it  was  the 
privilege  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
the  beginning  to  receive,  and  is  her 
duty  for  ever  unaltered  to  transmit  ? 
And  who  that  sees  such  results  as 
these  among  men  of  unquestioned  sin- 
cerity and  unquestioned  holiness — who 
that  is  capable  of  looking  at  the  mat- 
ter for  one  half  hour  without  preju- 
dice or  the  spirit  of  party,  and  has 
common  gratitude  for  the  immeasu- 
rable mercies  of  Providence — but 
must  rejoice  to  think  that  it  is  not  left 
to  us,  each  for  himself,  to  begin  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  as  these  men  do, 
in  the  Scriptures ;  but  that  the  true 
system  of  scriptural  truth  comes  down 
to  us  in  the  Scriptures  and  with  the 
Scriptures — the  inheritance  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  for  ever,  fixed  at 
the  first  and  fixed  unto  tfie  end ;  the 
deposit  which  popery  may  corrupt  by 
her  gross  additions,  rationalism  en- 
feeble by  her  as  groundless  subtrac- 
tions, but  which  God  still  graciously 
preserves  among  ourselves,  when  he 
bestows  on  us,  all  unworthy  as  we  are, 
a  free  Bible  to  learnt  and  a  faithful 
Church  to  teach  it ! 

Oh  that,  understanding  this  our 
inestimable  felicity  of  position,  we 
were  all  fully  alive  to  the  high  duty 
of  earnestly  defending  it — more  soli- 
citous to  call  out  the  special  advan- 
tages we  possess,  than  needlessly  impa- 
tient to  ally  ourselves  with  other  com- 
munities, in  whatever  extreme  they 
dwell !  Oh  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  humbleness  and  affectionateness 
of  spirit,  based  upon  the  conviction  of 
the  one  holy  truth  we  hold,  we  could 
all  rise  above  the  dishonesty  of  mutual 
slander,  the  misery  of  mutual  recri- 
mination, and  rejoice  to  receive  ad- 
monition of  whatever  form  each  from 
the  other,  knowing  that  God  has  so 
planned  his  Church  as  to  bind  its  mem- 
bers in  the  very  sense  of  their  mutual 
wants  and  mutual  assistances,each  being 
the  supplement  of  the  rest,  and  he  the 
inspirer  and  protector  of  alll  For 
open  manifest  error  let  there  be  no 
quarter;  but  let  cautious  charity 
guide  our  judgments  as  to  what  truly 
deserves  the  name.  If  any  man  dare 
to  say,  I  will  not  so  dishonour  the 
Faith  of  Christ  as  to  preach  the  obli- 
gation of  his  Law,  sternly  be  such  a 
one  condemned ;  but  not  for  his  sake 
let  the  thousands  of  excellent  men 
through  our  land^  who  console  sinnera 
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with  the  blessed  message  of  Christ's  free 
mercy,  be  maligned.    While  again,  is  it 
not  needful  that  they  who  resent  these 
harsh  sayings,  should  themselves  study 
a  conscientious  moderation?     Let  us 
not  be  mistaken.    If  there  be  any  man 
among  us  who  is  bold  to  proclaim — 
**  I  cleave  to  the  Church  of  this  land 
merely  because  the  providence  of  God 
has  so  placed  me — on   that  account 
alone  I  worship  not  with  Rome,"  let 
him  be  anathema ;  if  a  layman,  he  is 
ignorant,  or  worse ;  if  ordained  and 
sworn  to  our  truth,  he  vaunts  bis  own 
perj  ury  besides  I     If  there  be  any  who, 
weak  and  wanton,  sighs  for  a  service 
more  gorgeous  and  glittering  than  our 
chaste  and  solemn  order — if  a  layman, 
let  us  pray  that   God  may  heal  his 
folly  ;  if  a  cleric,  and  he  dare  to  in- 
trude his  unauthorized  fancies  into  our 
churches,  let'the  strong  hand  of  God's 
consecrated  servants,  the  bishops,  be 
bold  to  restrain  and  to  punish  I   If  any 
man  with  heart,  forsooth,  too  large  to 
be  contented  with  the  brotherhood  of 
our  ample  and  still  increasing  Church^ 
with  desires  for  universal  unity  that 
would  boldly  rush  before  the  provi- 
dence of  God — longs  to  behold  us  at 
any  cost  clasped  in  the  serpent-twine 
of  false  and  erring  Rome,  pitied  or 
repelled  be  such  adviser  I  abjured  such 
mockery  of  Christian  charity!  as  if 
without  the  bond  of  truth  the  mem- 
bers of   the    Lord's  body  can  ever 
meetly  be  conjoined  ;   as  if  our  light 
could  find  fit  fellowship  with  her  dark- 
ness, or  any  thing  come  of  the  combi- 
nation of  the  two  but  a  dim,  disastrous 
twilight  darkening  speedily  into  mid- 
night over  the  earth.     But  far  within 
these  lines  there  is  much  surely  which 
we  may  calmly  consider.     As  long  as 
we  retain  even  a  faint  doubt  of  our 
own  absolute  perfection,  let  us  beware 
of  pronouncing  all  admonition  neces- 
sarily an  insult.     Let  us  be  cautious 
how  we  trust  the  clamorous  outcries 
of  those  brawlers  whose  very  liveli- 
hood depends  on  maintaining  the  public 
excitement  that  maintains  ttiem.    And 
when,  on  whichsoever  side  we  array 
ourselves,  we  feel  tempted  to  be  very 


bitter  towards  those  who  have  our 
own  end  in  view,  but  deem  they  can 
see  some  better  way  to  reach  it,  let  ns 
bethink  ourselves  in  Whose  Presence 
we  all  stand  and  labour,  and  whose 
judgment  is  threatened  so  awfully 
Against  those  that  ''judge." 

To  our  own  clergy  of  this  kingdom, 
could  we  venture  to  exhort  them,  we 
would  say  (for  the  transition  is  not 
unnatural  to  the  wider  topic  ;  one  of 
the  very  movements    of   which    we 
have  been  speaking  arose  out  of  the 
last  great  abridgment  of  the  offices 
and  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  ; 
and  who  can  speak  of  religion  at  all  in 
these  times,  without  thinking  of  the 
dangers  that  surround  the  main  guar- 
dians of  religion  in  our  own  land?) — 
to  our  own  respected  and  excellent 
clergy  then  we  would  say — be  earnest  in 
the  labour  of  your  office,  not  only  in  the 
sight  of  God,  but  even  of  men  also ! 
A  time  of  trouble  seems  at  hand,  and 
the  strength  of  character  is  the  only 
earthly  defence  you  will  have  to  meet 
it.     They  who  endeavoured  to  strip 
you  before,    have  already  announced 
their  inclination  to  revive  their  efforts 
at  the  first  moment  that  Providence 
shall  put  it  in  their  power.     They  will 
be  urged  and  driven  to  their  work  by 
those,  your  bitter  and  unrelenting  ene- 
mies, who  will  control  their  policy  here. 
In  such  a  day  let  conscience  be  em- 
powered to  console  you  by  the  remem- 
brance that  persecution  found  you  in 
the  path  of  duty !     We  do  not  doubt 
it ;  for  your  enemies  themselves  pub- 
licly confess  that  in  you  they  find  no 
fault,  though  they  trace  all  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  country  to  the  pittance 
that  supports  you.      The  peasantry 
are  starving,  beggary  increasing,  the 
country  justly  inflamed  from  end  to  end, 
British    capital  withdrawn,    Ireland, 
in  her  complication  of  miseries,  a  by- 
word to  the  world — all  without  excep- 
tion   arising   out  of  the   insufferable 
calamity  that  each  of  some  thirteen  or 
fourteen  hundred  confessedly  quiet  and 
charitable  gentlemen   inherits,  on  an 
average,  much  less  than  their  three 
hundred  a  year*  by  a  title  older  than 


*  Out  of  which — for  these  financial  statistics  are  become  necessary — ^more  than 
one  half  the  clergy  pay  the  salaries  of  curates,  which  brings  their  available  portion 
to  £225  a  year  or  less.  Add  to  this,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  a  consider- 
able (from  £10  or  £20  ta£50  or  £60  a  year  it  may  be)  char<i^e  upon  Glebe  House  ; 
and  the  deduction  of  the  entire  poor's  rate,  with  which  the  State  has  complimented 
the  charitable  dispositions  of  the  dergv.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  average  nett  income  of  an  Irish  rector  is  far  below  £250  a  year.  And  this 
—paid  as  it  is  out  of  the  hnd^  of  mne-tenths  of  which  not  Roman  Catholics  but  hi% 
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that  of  any  landed  proprietor  in  the 
kingdom,  and  so  inherits  this  enormous 
wealth  (every  shilling  of  which  is  spent 
in  the  country),  that  if  they  were  all 
deprived  of  it  and  consigned  to  the 
poor-house  next  month,  no  peasant  in 
the  kingdom  would  be  sixpence  richer 
for  the  change,  while  the  sick  and  needy 
in  every  parish  would  feel  themselves 
the  poorer.  Marvellous  power  of  obsti- 
nate and  persevering  falsehood  1  This 
is  industriously  reiterated  by  parties 
who  personally  hate  these  invaluable 
annuitants,  till  it  is  actually  believed 
by  men  who  on  other  subjects  betray 
no  indication  of  idiocy.  Hard  indeed 
is  your  case  I  In  vain  are  your  cha- 
rities known  and  undeniable;  your 
door  i\ie  first  in  the  parish  sought  by 
the  poor  Romanist  in  his  hour  of  dis- 
tress ;  your  impartial  affection  to  the 
humblest  of  the  people  manifest  and 
acknowledged ;  shrewd  and  unwearied 
enmies  poison  the  heart  of  the  very 
peasant  who  is  coming  relieved  from 
vour  gate ;  and  the  parched  lips  that 
have  been  moistened  with  your  cor- 
dials are  taught  to  use  their  first  re* 
covered  powers  to  curse  you  as  some- 
thing hateful  and  English — as  the 
heretic  Saxon,  and  "the  devil's  priest.'* 
Your  very  friends  become  weary  of 
refusing  to  believe  that  there  must  be 
9ome  truth  in  what  is  so  stubbornly 
re-asserted,  and  take  pensive  refuge  in 
the  sad  necessity  of  "conciliation." 
Be  it  so.  Relax  neither  faith  nor 
charity  on  that  account.  Whether 
they  will  see  it  or  not,  you  hold  Ire- 
land for  Brit2un ;  you  are  the  garrison 
at  once  of  England*s  faith  and  Eng- 
land's influence,  and  that  your  enemies 
well  know,  though  your  friends  may 
sometimes  seem  to  forget  it.  Sacrifice 
the  parson,  and  what  hold  has  the 
landlord  f    If  the  one    succeeds  an 


exploded  priesthood,  the  other  holds  a 
forfeited  estate.  If  the  predecessor  of 
the  Protestant  rector  was  expelled  for 
corrupt  theology,  the  predecessor  of 
the  Protestant  landlord  was  outlawed 
for  rebellious  politics.  In  mere  equity 
the  clergy's  case  is  the  stronger  of  the 
two;  for  the  state  and  the  Irish 
bishops,  the  representatives  of  the 
unreformed  Church,  made  the  one 
change,  the  state  alone  made  the 
other.  A  Protestant  bishop  unde- 
niably succeeds  St.  Patrick  in  Armag^b. 
How  many  generations  can  the  Umd^ 
lord  count  back  to  the  date  of  bis  title- 
deeds  ?  But  there  is  a  lower  depth  in 
the  absurdity  of  this  injustice.  The  Ro» 
monuf  landlord  boldly  proclaims  the  un- 
fairness of  the  Protestant  clergy  hold- 
ing the  tithes  of  the  Roman  Church  ; 
the  fact  is  no/  so ;  but  let  that  pass.  He 
is  applauded  by  hearers  among  whom 
are  probably  the  starving  heirs  of  the 
man  from  whom  his  own  estate  was 
escheated,  and  whom,  on  his  own  prin" 
cipkf  he  lives  bv  plundering ;  it  the 
parson  be  a  receiver  of  stolen  ^ods^ 
what  18  he?  The  same  arts  will  an- 
swer to  oust  the  clerical  and  the  lay 
proprietor,  and  the  landlord  is  the 
more  tempting  victim  of  the  two.  In 
"fixity  of  tenure"  the  conflict  has 
already  begun.  There  is  no  more 
reason  why  that  measure  should  be 
ultimately  refused  by  the  legislature 
than  the  abolition  of  Church  cess,  or 
the  deduction  of  a  fourth  from  flerical 
incomes ;  it  might  certainlv  be  made  far 
more  plausible  in  point  of  equity  than 
either.  But  enough  of  this ;  we  must 
not  permit  ourselves  to  be  betriMred 
into  mere  politics  any  further.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  the  Irish  clergyman  contends 
for  a  Church  which,  if  she  be  struck 
down,  all  that  is  best  in  the  land  infal- 
libly goes  down  with  her  1 


own  Protestant  parishioners  are  the  proprietors — this  is  the  intolerable  opulence 
which,  as  a  grand  resource  for  all  puolic  purposes,  the  ingenuity  of  statesmen  is 
exerted  to  "  appropriate"  to  some  purpose  of  national  utility  I 

What  have  Roman  Catholics  to  do  with  the  question  at  all  ?  The  Irish  Church 
is  a  church  supported  by  the  soil  of  Ireland ;  its  revenues  are  out  of  the  land  alone. 
Of  that  land  not  one  proprietor  in  ten  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  Not  to  add,  that  even 
if  they  all  trere,  the  income  of  the  rector  of  the  parish  is  a  property  distinct  from, 
and  far  older  than,  the  landed  proprietor's  own.  Were  the  Pope  a  landed  proprietor 
in  Ireland,  he  would  have  exactly  the  same  right  to  refuse  the  tithe-rent  charge  that 
his  Holiness  now  has  to  refuse  to  pay  the  debts  inherited  upon  his  own  paternal  pro- 
perty—neither less  nor  more.  So  that,  properly  considered,  the  religion  of  the 
proprietor  has  no  concern  whatever  with  this  any  more  than  with  any  other  charge 
upon  his  estate.  But  how  utterly  and  flagrantly  groundless  is  the  "grievance," 
when  even  the  alleged  fact  itself  of  the  religion  of  the  payer  is  a  notorious  false- 
hood I  Not  only  the  Roman  Catholics  do  not  support  the  Irish  Church,  but  it  is  in 
very  rare  and  scattered  cases  that  they  are  even  the  channels  through  which  his 
scanty  reveaaes  pass  from  the  soil  to  the  clergyman. 
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THE   BENEDICTINB  OF   MOUNT   ETNA. 
SV  Min  PAftDOI> 


Every  traveller  who  has  visited  Cata- 
nia must  have  remarked  the  magnifi- 
cent monastery  of  St.  Nicholas^  with 
its  lofty  cupola,  and  its  wondrous  gar- 
dens»  artificially  hased  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  lava ;  nor  can  he  have  failed, 
where  he  has  heen  fortunate  enough 
to  partake  of  the  lavish  hospitality  of 
the  brotherhood,  to  admire,  not  only 
the  excellence  of  their  cuxstne^  and  the 
luxuriousness  of  their  fare,  but  also 
the  persevering,  and  above  all,  the  suc- 
cessful ingenuity  with  which  they  have 
gradually  emancipated  themselves  from 
all  the  more  rigid  and  distasteful  habits 
of  their  order.  But,  although  he  may 
have  feasted  and  idled  with  the  wor- 
thy community  in  their  noble  halls, 
and  among  their  delicious  orangeries, 
where,  as  in  the  enchanted  cave  of 
Aladdin,  the  laden  boughs  appear  to  be 
heavy  with  jewels— it  does  not  conse- 

Suently  follow  that  he  may  have  heard 
lere  exists,  far  higher  up  the  moun- 
tain, the  extensive  ruin  of  what  was 
originally  the  home  of  the  brotherhood 
of  St.  Nicholas.  Even  in  his  ascent 
of  £tn^,  after  passing  the  frontier  vil- 
lage of  Nicolosi — for  such  it  may  in 
truth  be  called,  standing  as  it  does 
upon  the  last  portion  of  cultivated 
land  considered  to  be  tolerably  secure 
from  the  incursions  of  the  lava — he 
may  chance  to  take  a  different  path, 
and  thus  remain  in  ienorance  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  relic  of  the  past. 
,•  There  are  few  more  beautiful  things, 
even  in  Sicily,  than  the  Gulf  of  Catania, 
with  its  blue  sea  and  its  laughing  city, 
where  little  remains  to  remind  its  pre- 
sent inhabitants  that  it  has  once  been 
swallowed  up  by  earthquake,  and  once 
overwhelmed  by  a  lava-flood.  Latterly, 
its  impunity  from  further  visitations  of 
the  like  description,  appears  to  be  a 
decided  question  with  the  Catanians  ; 
who  feast,  and  sport,  and  build,  and 
plant,  in  as  happy  carelessness  of  the 
past,  as  thougn  it  were  a  matter  with 
which  they  were  perfectly  unconnected. 
And  who  would  venture  to  marvel  that 
it  should  be  so,  when  he  contemplates 
the  villages  that  hang  upon  the  sides 


of  the  mountain,  some  leagues  above 
the  city,  as  if  to  court  the  ruin,  which, 
come  when  it  may,  must  assuredly 
sweep  them  to  destruction  ? 

But  this  is  no  moment  in  which  to 
moralize.  We  would  rather  tell  a  tale 
than  indite  an  essay. 

Equally  opposed  in  habit  and  feel- 
ing as  the  merry  monks  of  to-day  from 
the  stem  ascetics  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  are  the  gor- 
geous temple  of  St.  Nicholas  as  it  now 
exists  in  Catania,  and  the  remains  of 
the  pile  that  first  bore  his  name,  and 
which  still  cumber  an  elbow  of  the 
mountain.  In  the  city  the  full-fed 
brotherhood  eat,  drink,  and  pray  in 
peace.  Their  magnificent  organ,  said 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
collects  in  their  splendid  chapel  all 
the  fashion  and  beauty  of  the  country. 
Bright  eyes  and  rosy  lips  smile  recog- 
nition on  every  side  ;  compliments  are 
bandied,  and  engagements  of  love  and 
pleasure  definitively  arranged  to  its  ma- 
gic music ;  and  should  an  alarm  of 
fire  be  raised  in  the  busy  streets,  hun- 
dreds of  the  population  are  ready  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  preservation 
of  the  gorgeous  abbey  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Far  otherwise  was  it  in  the  olden 
time  with  the  convent  on  the  mount. 
Vast,  dreary,  and  desolate  in  its  wild 
stateliness,  the  Benedictine  monastery 
occupied  the  extreme  boundary  of 
earth,  on  which  herb  or  root  would 
maintain  a  languishing  and  reluctant 
existence.  Erected  at  the  entrance 
of  the  second  region,  nearly  a  league 
above  the  village  already  named,  its 
brotherhood  had  no  spectators  of  dieir 
holiness,  save  occasionally  a  peasant 
from  the  hamlet,  who  came  to  obtain 
a  shrift,  or  to  perform  a  penance ;  and 
the  small  band  of  mountain  beggars 
who  assembled  periodically  to  receive 
alms  at  the  convent  gate ;  and  when 
the  mighty  crater  bellowed  forth  its 
rage  in  a  stream  of  living  fire,  bound- 
ing and  roaring  down  the  sides  of  the 
declivity,  and  carrying  destruction  with 
it,  rushing  on  and  on,  over  the  track 
of  that  which  had  done  its  task  of 
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ruin  on  some  previous  occasion,  and  m 
threatening  momentarily  to  overleap  V 
the  boundary  thus  fearfully  marked  ¥ 
out,  and  to  overwhelm  the  edifice —   . 
there  was  no  help,  no  aid,  for  the  self-   , 
devoted  monks ;  no  bqll  to  collect  to-  x. 
gether    a    host    of   ready  arms ;    no 
mockery  of  human  energy  impotently 
.put  forth,  to  stay  the  visitation  of  a 
calamity  against  which  man,  and  man*s 
strength,  must  be  vain  and  futile. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  danger  to 
which  the  Benedictines  of  that  cen- 
tury were  exposed,  nor  even  the  most 
appalling  one  to  the  imagination  of 
many  among  them ;  for  more  than 
once  a  mighty  avalanche  came  thun- 
dering down  the  mountain,  and  the 
huge  mass  of  snow,  driven  against  the 
monastery,  destroyed  large  portions  of 
the  building,  rendering  the  whole  edi- 
fice so  insecure  that  the  community, 
gradually  sacrificing  their  character 
for  self-denying  austerity,  to  a  more 
human  sentiment  of  terror,  commenced 
the  erection  of  the  noble  abbey  which 
they  now  inhabit.  For  a  time  they 
still  spent  their  summer  months  upon 
the  mountain,  and  even  made  a  show 
of  repairing  the  ravages  of  the  snow  ; 
but  ere  long  they  abandoned  the  place 
altogether,  and  by  a  singular  and 
strange  contrast  it  ultimately  became 
the  head-quarters  of  the  celebrated 
and  redoubtable  troop  of  Sicilian  ban- 
dits, of  whom  the  noted  Gaetano 
(afterwards  taken  and  hanged  by  the 
English)  was  the  captain. 

AH  this  detail  has  been  necessary, 
in  order  to  show  that  it  required  a 
much  more  determined  vocation  to 
become  a  Benedictine  of  Mount  Etna 
a  century  ago,  than  it  does  to  take  the 
cowl  and  cassock  in  Catania  at  the 
present  day.  Nothing,  indeed,  could 
be  less  attractive  than  the  mountain- 
monastery.  The  austerity  of  the  order, 
which  forbade  all  communication  be- 
tween the  brotherhood  on  the  termi- 
nation of  their  noviciate ;  the  fright- 
ful penances  ;  the  broken  rest ;  the 
unnatural  silence,  dispelled  only  by  the 
voice  of  prayer,  the  crush  of  subter- 
ranean convulsion,  or  the  shock  of  the 
yielding  avalanche  ;  the  desolation  of 
all  around,  rendered  even  more  pal- 
pable and  appalling  by  the  contrast 
afforded  from  the  distant  aspect  of 
the  blue  Mediterranean  Sea,  gracefully 
and  joyously  heaving  up  its  silver- 
crested  billows  to  the  sunshine  ;  the 


laughing  city  afar  ofif,  at  whose  dghtSy 
and  sounds,  and  pleasures,  the  cowled 
ascetic  could  only  guess,  and  even  that 
by  the  commission  of  a  sin  to  be  sternly 
expiated ;  the  pretty  villages  of  Gravi- 
na,  Santa  Lucle-di-Catarica,  Mananun- 
ziata,  and  finally  Nicolosi,  all  hanging 
on  to  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
half  hidden  among  their  vines,  their 
orange  and  olive  trees,  their  blossom- 
ing oleanders,  and  their  perfume-laden 
magnolias ;  each  too  distant  for  com- 
panionship, even  had  companionship 
been  permitted  to  the  serge-clad  re- 
cluses, yet  all  sufficiently  near  to  keep 
up  within  the  heart  that  yearning  to- 
wards its  kind  which  has  been  implanted 
there  as  a  principle  of  human  nature. 

As  yet  I  have,  however,  only  painted 
the  desolation  of  a  day  in  summer, 
when,  as  he  stood  with  his  sandalled 
foot  upon  the  sharp  edges  of  the  un- 
yielding lava,  the  monk  of  St.  Nicho- 
las could  still  feel  the  balmy  breathing 
of  the  sweet  southern  breeze  upon  his 
brow,  and  watch  the  flitting  of  the 
fleecy  vapours  as  they  sailed  like  white- 
winged  angels  across  the  stainless  bo- 
som of  the  bright  sky  above  his  head  • 
when  he  could  see  the  habitations  of 
men  ;  the  luxury  of  vegetation ;  the 
glorious  results  of  human  industry ; 
and  thus  find  a  theme  for  worship  and 
for  praise  ;  ay,  even  for  happiness  in 
the  aspect  of  the  happiness  of  others  ; 
when,  his  heart  softened,  and  his  me- 
mory awakened  by  the  far-off  glimpses 
of  the  world  beneath  him,  basking  in 
light  and  beauty,  he  could  fall  back 
upon  the  past,  and  conjure  up  fond 
and  holy  images  of  his  infancy,  his 
boyhood,  and  his  youth,  and  so  lire 
over  again  in  spirit  a  thousand  blessed 
and  unforgotten  hours.  But  there 
was  a  harsher  and  a  sterner  season, 
and  one  of  far  longer  endurance  for 
the  inmate  of  St.  Nicholas  ;  for,  even 
in  the  beautiful  climate  of  Sicily,  there 
were  nine  weary  months  of  winter 
upon  Mount  Etna ;  months  of  vapour, 
storm,  and  dreariness,  when  the  rolling 
clouds  loomed  out  black  and  murky  ; 
when  the  snow-banks  bounded  tiie 
horizon  with  a  lurid  tinge  ;  when  ill- 
omened  birds  shrieked  their  defiance 
to  the  tempest ;  and  the  tortured  winds 
howled  in  the  spent  craters  of  the 
mountain  like  imprisoned  spirits. — 
Then,  indeed,  all  was  arid,  desolate, 
and  companionless,  above,  beneath, 
and  around  the  recluse.     There  were 
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joyous  hearths  in  the  city,  aje,  even 
in  the  villages ;  with  fair  young  faces 
clustered  about  them,  and  happy  laugh- 
ter,  and  the  help  of  the  strong  man 
given  to  the  boy  and  the  aged ;  and 
light  labour  ana  willing  toil,  made 
etill  more  easy  by  being  shared  by 
others.  And  there  were  hopes,  and 
fears,  and,  above  all,  something  to  pray 
for.  But  as  the  brother  of  the  Bene- 
dictines stood  and  looked  forth  into 
the  midst  of  the  natural  ruin  whereon 
he  had  made  his  home,  there  were 
none  of  these.  He  was  alone,  without 
hope,  almost  without  fear,  cut  off  from 
all  human  interest,  unloved,  unpitied, 
and,  in  most  cases,  forgotten. 

Did  not  such  a  destiny  as  this,  in- 
deed, need  a  vocation  ? 

It  was  late  on  a  July  evening,  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
an  unusual  excitement  prevailed  among 
the  superior  monks  of  the  Benedictine 
abbey  of  Mount  Etna.  The  father, 
or  governor,  of  the  novices  had  been 
instructed  to  cause,  not  only  the  high- 
altar,  but  also  all  the  lateral  shrines  in 
the  chapel,  to  be  profusely  decorated 
with  fresh  flowers,  for  which  purpose 
a  mule,  carrying  two  empty  panniers 
had  been  despatched  at  day-break  down 
the  mountains  to  Nicolosi  and  Mana- 
nunziata ;  the  soil  of  the  convent  gar- 
den, sickened  by  its  near  neighbour- 
hood with  the  sulphurous  lava  upon 
which  it  abutted,  yielding  its  produce 
so  g^dgingly  that  it  did  not  suffice 
for  such  a  demand  ;  and  the  evening 
meal  had  been  more  carefully  arranged, 
and  the  general  of  the  order  had  more 
than  once  left  his  apartment,  and  tra- 
versed the  cloisters,  looking  right  and 
left,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  every 
stone  was  in  its  place,  and  every 
''station*'  supplied  with  its  shares  of 
holy  water. 

It  was  evident  that  some  unaccus- 
tomed circumstance,  trenching  upon 
the  uniform  monotony  of  the  com- 
munity, was  about  to  take  place  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  brotherhood  moved 
silently,  and  to  all  outward  appearance, 
nninterestedly  about,  with  passive  faces 
and  downcast  eyes.  Some  with  their 
folded  hands  hidden  under  their  wide 
and  hanging  sleeves,  seemed  to  walk 
to  and  fro  the  cloister-court  in  a  sort 
of  waking  dream,  a  moral  apathy,  a 
mindless,  passionless  luxury  of  re- 
pose, on  which  neither  thought  nor 
care  sought  longer  to  intrude  ;  a  calm, 


purchased  in  most  instances  by  years 
of  struggle  and  regret ;  others,  as 
noiseless,  but  less  self-conquered,  and 
still  clinging  to  a  cold  blank  species  of 
companionship,  less  terrible  than  utter 
isolation,  had  seated  themselves  upon 
the  edge  of  the  basin  whioh  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  and  were 
feeding  the  fish  that  rose  to  the  sur- 
liK-e — with  the  fearlessness  of  habit— 
with  fragments  of  bread,  reserved  for 
that  purpose,  from  their  own  scanty 
meal ;  while  others  again  were  endea- 
vouring to  refresh  a  few  languid  flow- 
ers which  they  had  fostered  into  un- 
healthy bloom,  by  pouring  water  over 
them  from  the  hollows  of  their  hands. 
To  an  inhabitant  of  the  outward  world 
this  would  have  seemed  a  weary  and  a 
Sysiphus-like  task,  but  it  was  on  that 
account  only  the  more  welcome  to  the 
Benedictine  brothers.  It  was  an  occupa- 
tion which  they  could  extend  over  an 
hour  at  least,  that  of  dipping  for  water, 
palmfiill  by  palmfuU  in  the  lava-bor- 
dered basin,  and  then  walking  care- 
fully with  it  fifty  or  sixty  paces  to 
pour  the  little  which  remained  of  it 
when  they  arrived  at  the  given  spot, 
over  a  scentless  rose,  or  a  stunted  car- 
nation ;  and  there  was  something 
strangely  sepulchral  even  in  the  move- 
ment that  was  going  forward  in  that 
vast  dull  cloister,  with  its  dark  arch- 
bound  pillars,  its  sickly  vegetation,  its 
dank  basin,  and  its  dreary  stillness, 
amid  which  glided  the  monks,  in  this 
their  hour  of  recreation,  without  a 
word,  without  even  a  look  of  recogni- 
tion, like  beings  between  whom  there 
existed  neither  sympathy  nor  similarity, 
save  in  their  outward  garb. 

A  loud  peal  at  the  great  entrance  of 
the  abbey  surprised  the  superior  in  his 
survey,  and  he  immediately,  and  with 
unusual  haste,  retired  to  his  private 
room.  The  wide  gates,  flanked  with 
colossal  statues  of  St.  Benedict  and 
St.  Nicholas,  tall,  and  grim,  and  rigid, 
fit  guardians  of  the  place,  fell  back 
upon  their  ponderous  hinges,  and  a 
large,  unwieldy  vehicle,  gaudily  and 
coarsely  emblazoned  with  heraldic 
bearings  surmounted  by  a  ducal  co- 
ronet, most  ostentatiously  displayed, 
rolled,  with  a  sound  like  thunder,  into 
the  court  yard. 

The  two  brothers,  whose  annual 
duty  it  was  to  receive  all  strangers, 
were  in  readiness  to  welcome  the  new- 
comers, who  were  escorted  by  four 
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mounted  lervants^  well  armed«  and 
accompanied  by  half  a  dozen  peasants, 
who  had  been  hired  at  Gravina  to 
assist  the  ascent  of  the  lumbering  car- 
riage up  the  mountain.  These  were^ 
however,  soon  dismissed,  with  a  gra- 
tuity which  was  sufficiently  munificent 
to  draw  down  a  shower  of  excellenzis 
and  magnificoSi  tending  to  show  that 
they  were  unaccustomed  to  such  profu- 
sion ;  and  the  armed  domestics  having 
alighted,  two  of  them  proceeded  to 
throw  back  the  door  of  the  vehicle, 
and  to  open  the  leathern  curtains. 
This  somewhat  difficult  task  accom- 
plished, the  occupants  of  the  bulky 
maclJne  slowly  descended  amid  the 
salutations  of  the  stolid-looking  monks* 
who  uttered  their  accustomed  words 
of  greeting  in  much  the  same  time  and 
cadence  as  they  declaimed  the  miserere 
in  the  chapel,  with  bent  heads  and 
arms  folded  meekly  upon  their  breasts. 

The  first  figure  which  emerged  from 
the  rotatory  ark  was  that  of  a  tall, 
stately,  and  stern-looking  man  of  some 
five-and-fifty  years  of  age,  carefully 
dressed,  and  wearing  a  costly  jewel 
upon  his  hand.  His  character  was 
written  in  his  countenance.  It  was 
apparent  at  the  first  glance  that  his 
will  was  iron,  that  his  nerve  was  iron, 
that  his  heart  was  iron.  There  was 
not  a  wrinkle  upon  his  brow,  not  a 
line  about  his  eyes,  not  a  curve  around 
his  mouth ;  all  had  indurated  with 
time ;  nothing  had  yielded.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  he  was  a  male  Tullia, 
who  would,  without  compunction,  drive 
his  chai'iot  wheels  over  a  prostrate 
world.  As  he  acknowledged  the  greet- 
ing of  the  monks,  he  smiled  ;  and  the 
smile  did  not  belie  the  prombe  of  his 
face,  for  it  operated  upon  his  rigid 
lips  with  no  natural  impulse,  but  ra- 
ther like  the  forcing  back  of  the  stif- 
fened hinges  of  some  intricate  piece 
of  machinery.  When  the  muscles  of 
his  mouth  collapsed,  which  they  did  as 
uneasily  as  they  had  expanded,  he 
turned  again  towards  the  carriage,  and 
handed  out  a  lady. 

How  beautiful  she  was,  even  in  her 
grief!  Folded  from  head  to  foot  in  a 
mantle  of  black  velvet,  the  hood  of 
which  fell  back  as  she  descended  the 
steps  of  the  vehicle,  the  outline  of  her 
figure  was  entirely  concealed  ;  but  the 
face  was  that  of  an  angel,  pure,  and 
young,  and  sinless;  with  large  tears 
rolling  down  the  smooth  and  rounded 


cheeks,  as  though  she  wept  in  her  own 
innocence  over  the  miseries  and  vices 
of  an  erring  world.  A  cloud  of  golden 
hair  that  had  escaped  from  the  bod- 
kins about  which  it  had  been  wound, 
fell  around  her  like  a  veil ;  and  her 
small  foot,  as  it  rested  for  an  instant 
upon  the  step  of  the  vehicle,  was  so 
fairy-like  and  exquisitely-shaped,  that 
it  completed  the  etherial  character  of 
her  beauty.     In  return  for  the  mono- 
tonous welcome  of  the  Benedictines, 
she  bent  her  young  head  reverently, 
and  seemed  to  crave  a  blessing ;  but 
the  worthy  brothers  carefully  averted 
their  eyes  from  the  graceful  girl,  and 
directed  a    steady  gaze  towards  the 
carriage,  like  men  who  were  aware 
that  it  had    not    yet  discharged  it^ 
freight.     Their  expectations  were  ful- 
filled ;  the  stately  noble  moved  slowly 
forward  with  his  daughter,  for  such 
in  truth    she  was;    and  he  had  no 
sooner  quitted  the  portal,  thau  it  was 
filled  by  the  burly  person  of  a  jovial 
priest,  who  leaned  heavily  on  the  arms 
of   the  domestics  as  he   descended ; 
and  greeted  the  pious  brothers  with  a 
benedicitef  puffed  rather  than  spoken, 
as  he  shuffled  after  his  patron.     And 
then  came  forth  the  last  actor  in  the 
drama  of  anguish  and  despair  which 
was   about    to   be   played   out,    and 
mocked  with  the  name  and  semblance 
of  religion. 

The  cold  stern  pride  of  power  had 
passed  by — the  tearful  helplessness  of 
love  had  followed — succeeded  in  its 
turn  by  the  sensual  obtusion  of  sel- 
fishness; and  then  emerged,  slowly, 
reluctantly,  as  if  in  quitting  the  cum- 
brous vehicle  he  lost  his  last  hold  upon 
thepcut,  the  victim  who  was  about  to 
be  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  expedi- 
ency and  ambition. 

It  might  have  seemed  another  vision 
of  the  fair  young  girl  who  had  lately 
glided  by,  had  tnere  not  been  an  im- 
press of  greater  manliness  upon  the 
face  which  now  met  the  broad  stream 
of  sunshine  that  was  flooding  in  its 
descent  the  court  yard  of  the  abbey. 
There  was  the  same  auburn-tinted 
hair,  the  same  dark  full  eye,  the  same 
expression  of  fine  and  lofty  sensibility 
— -out  there  were  no  tears!  The 
arched  lip  quivered  for  an  instant,  as 
thoup^h  the  sick  heart  had  quailed ; 
but  m  the  next  moment  the  troubled 
glances  of  the  noble  youth  fell  upon 
the  weeping  domestic  who  held  back 
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the  door  of  the  carriAge»  and  he  strove 
to  smile.  Joachimo  remembered  that 
smile  to  his  dying  day  I 

At  daybreak  on  the  following  morn- 
ing the  same  cavalcade  filled  the 
area  in  front  of  the  monastery.  There 
stood  the  bulky  vehicle*  the  mounted 
attendants,  and  the  officiating  bro- 
thers ;  and  ere  long  a  group  of  per- 
sons halted  for  a  brief  space  beneath 
the  lofty  portal*  exchanging  their  part- 
ing compliments.  In  the  foreground 
was  t7  reverendissimo  generale  dei  Be- 
nedeltinif  with  his  jewelled  ring  upon 
his  finger*  his  kootted  scourges  about 
his  waist*  and  a  smile*  half  haughty 
and  half  respectful  playing  round  his 
thin  lips.  Beside  him*  cold*  haughty* 
and  unmoved,  towered  the  tall  figure 
of  il  gignor  duca,  upon  whose  arm 
leant  a  shrouded  mass  of  black  velvet* 
which  heaved  abruptly  at  intervals*  as 
though  it  concealed  the  pangs  of  a 
mortal  agony ;  while  deeper  in  the 
shadow  of  the  decreasing  arches  might 
be  dimly  traced  the  outlines  of  the 
domestic  priest  and  the  father  of  the 
novices. 

The  victim  was  not  there ! 

Within  an  hour  the  great  gates 
of  St,  Nicholas  del  Etna  were  again 
closed*  silence  as  deep  as  that  of  night 
settled  upon  the  edifice ;  and  its  mo- 
mentary link  with  the  outward  world 
was  once  more  broken. 

.  •  •  •  » 

It  was  night — clear,  starry*  balmy 
night.  Such  a  night  as  the  song-birds 
love  in  the  leafy  valleys  and  beside  the 
running  streams.  Such  a  night  as  the 
flowers  love  when  they  spring  from  a 
kindly  soil*  and  open  their  petals  to 
the  dew-shower.  Such  a  night  as  makes 
the  forests  eloquent*  and  g^ves  a  voice 
to  every  leaf*  and  a  carpet  of  silver 
sheen  to  every  open  glade.  Such  a 
night  as  young  hearts  cherish  when 
fond  dreams  flood  them  with  a  luxury 
of  happiness  that  asks  for  silence. 
Who  that  has  passed  a  summer  night 
in  Sicily  will  ever  forget  its  charm ! 
And  this  was  the  night  of  a  Sicilian 

summer ;  and  the  marchese sat 

alone  amid  its  soft  and  balmv  still- 
ness. But  he  held  his  vigil  m  the 
depth  of  no  pleasant  valley ;  he  in- 
dulged his  memories  to  the  music  of 
no  running  water  ;  for  him  the  song- 
birds were  mute*  the  forests  dark*  and 
the  flowers  scentless.  He  watched  the 
waning  of  the  hours  beside  the  grated 
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window  of  his  narrow  cell*  his  bre- 
viary upon  his  knee*  his  hands  tightly 
clasped  above  it*  and  his  young  head* 
shorn  of  its  clustering  Iocks*  upturned 
in  voiceless  despair  to  the  calm  sky. 

A  year  had  passed  away  since*  ac- 
companied by  a  relentless  father*  and 
a  gentle  but  helpless  sister*  he  had 
been  abandoned  to  a  destiny  worse 
than  death.  Since,  with  a  heart  bound- 
ing with  its  first  love*  and  full  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  bright  and  the  beauti- 
ful things  about  it ;  with  a  yearning 
for  honour*  and  a  spirit  swelung  with 
a  noble  and  legitimate  ambition*  he 
had  been  torn  away  from  all  that  made 
life  dear*  and  enclosed  in  a  living  tomb* 
to  which  the  grave  would  seem  to 
him  a  paradise.  He  had  found  nei- 
ther sympathy  nor  fellowship — he  had 
sought  for  none*  his  own  despair  suf- 
ficed for  all  companionship — he  had 
scrupulously  fulfilled  the  routine  of  his 
religious  duties*  however  puerile  and 
mechanical  were  many  of  its  details-.^ 
he  had  revolted  against  no  demonstra- 
tion of  monastical  authority*  however 
irritating  and  unnecessary — but  he  had 
observed,  even  through  the  enforced 
silence  of  the  order*  the  utter  want  of 
a  common  human  interest  which  ex- 
isted in  the  community.  Even  where 
a  slight  similarity  of  taste  (of  feeling 
there  was  necessarily  no  demonstra- 
tion) might  be  detected  between  two 
individuals*  each  pursued  his  avocation 
apart*  and  without  appearing  to  com- 
prehend that  it  could  be  equafiy  attrac- 
tive to  another ;  while  the  brotherhood 
were*  generally  speaking*  divided  into 
two  distinct  classes — those  who  lived 
in  the  most  austere  practices  of  an 
exaggerated  devotion*  indulged*  as  it 
seemed*  rather  as  an  exciting  occupa- 
tion than  as  a  consideration  of  prm- 
ciple;  and  those  who  vegetated  in  a 
lethargic*  or  rather  sensual  state  of 
mentalmonotony*  alive  to  nothing  save 
the  indulgences  of  the  refectory*  and 
the  impunity  of  sleep. 

Durmg  the  first  few  months  of  his 
sojourn  at  St.  Nicholas*  the  paroxysms 
of  despair  to  which  the  ^oung  tnar-' 
ehese  had  unresistingly  yielded  him- 
self up  had  been  frightful.  The  brief 
hours  allotted  to  rest  were  to  him 
whole  ages  of  agony  and  horror.  In 
them  he  had  lived  over  again  every 
striking  incident  of  his  life*  while  the 
demon  memory  grappled  at  his  heart 
that  they  could  return  no  more.     He 
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remembered  the  beautj  of  EitreUi 
the  loveliness  that  he  luui  worshipped 
with  all  the  fervour  of  his  young  and 
ardent  spirit— he  called  up  before  him> 
with  the  bitter  defiance  of  utter  misery^ 
her  surpassing  tenderness— and  then 
he  pictured  to  himself  a  rivals  a  happy 
rival,  who  had  sprung  into  life  upon 
the  ruins  of  his  own  crushed  hopes — 
and  he  beat  his  burning  brow  against 
the  iron  bars  of  his  prison-cell,  and 
howled  forth  to  the  winds  of  heaven 
his  impotent  and  phrenzied  violence. 
Then  came  visions  of  the  career  that 
he  should  have  run ;  of  the  honour 
and  the  fame  that  he  had  shaped  out 
for  himself  before  he  became  the  vic- 
tim of  a  father's  selfishness  ;  and  again 
the  strong  man  wrestled  affainst  his 
inevitable  destiny,  and  profaned  the 
midnight  stillness  with  deep  and  hol- 
low curses. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that 
these  spirit-struggles  exhausted  alike 
the  mind  and  uie  frame  of  the  un- 
happy young  man ;  and  there  were 
moments  when  his  intellectual  powers 
became  so  far  weakened  by  the  strife 
within  him,  that  he  sat  in  the  sunshine 
like  a  placid  child,  and  mentally  lin- 
gered over  the  most  puerile  images  of 
the  past  Visions  of  lighted  halls,  and 
flower-wreathed  saloons,  where  fair 
women  were  dancing  gaily  to  the  music 
of  mingled  instruments ;  and  men  of 
proud  name  and  noble  lineage  moved 
amid  the  crowd,  with  courteous  greet- 
ings and  lip-deep  flatteries.  And  as 
these  scenes  rose  up  before  him,  he 
laughed  the  low,  meaningless  laughter 
of  partial  insensibility  ;  and  then  sud- 
denljr  awoke  once  more  to  a  full  per- 
ception of  his  misery  only  to  groan  in 
his  spirit-depths,  and  to  gnash  the 
teeth  of  helpless  and  maniac  rage. 

This  phase  of  feeling  went  by  in  its 
turn.  A  dull  and  unoontending  apathy 
gradually  took  possession  of  him,  and 
usurped  the  place  of  anguish.  He 
knew  that  for  him  there  was  no  future, 
and  he  ceased  to  wish  for  one.  His 
religious  duties  gradually  became,  not 
only  distasteful,  ^but  even  learned  in 
time  to  bear  the  stamp  of  absurdity. 
Still  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  rea- 
son; he  only  commented.  A  bitter 
contemnt  of  the  effeminate  robe  that 
clung  about  him,  and  swept  the  earth 
as  he  moved  along,  fettering  the  free 
action  of  his  stroiup  and  vigorous  limbs, 
was  soon  succe^ed  hy  a  loathing  of 


himself.  He  felt  degraded  by  this 
querade  alike  of  bodv  and  of  spirit ; 
and  his  existence  ultimately  became 
one  without  hope,  without  interest, 
and  without  um. 

In  this  temper  of  mind  he  gave  less 
uneasiness  to  the  stem  general  than 
when  he  had  struggled  and  grappled 
with  his  fate.  From  time  to  time  simi- 
lar sufferings  had  induced  evasion  from 
the  monastery  ;  and  the  superior,  jea^ 
lous  of  the  sanctitv  and  reputation  of 
lus  house,  caused  Father  Dominic,  for 
such  was  the  conventual  name  of  the 
marchese,  to  be  strictly  and  unremit- 
tingly watched.  The  precaution  waa, 
however,  needless.  The  world  con- 
tained but  one  loved  spot  on  earth  for 
the  young  noble;  and  thence  he  felt 
that  he  should  be  instantly  ejected 
with  obloouy  and  insult.  Estrella,  the 
beloved  object  of  his  heart — Nina* 
the  cherished  sister  of  his  youth,  were 
alike  the  inmates  of  his  father's  palace ; 
and  neither  the  daughter  nor  the  ward 
had  possessed  sufficient  influence  to 
shake  the  cruel  purpose  of  the  duca, 
when  he  vowed  his  unhappy  son  to  the 
cloister.  Why  then  should  he  fly? 
Who  would  receive  and  cherbh  the 
apostate  monk?  No — he  knew  that 
for  him  there  was  no  other  home  on 
earth  than  the  dim  cloisters  of  the  con- 
vent— no  other  hope  than  that  which 
pointed  to  the  gloomy  cemetery. 

He  was  fast  sinking  into  a  state  of 
mental  and  moral  atrophy,  when  it 
chanced  to  become  his  duty  to  distri- 
bute at  the  gate  of  the  monastery  the 
alms  which,  at  stated  periods,  the  ne- 
cessitous of  the  mountain  villages  came 
to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  commu- 
nity. He  took  from  a  lay  brother  the 
basket  of  food  that  was  tendered  to 
him  without  comment  or  inquiry ;  and 
silently  moved  forward  to  the  porch, 
where  a  score  of  mendicants  were 
awaiting  his  arrival,  and  that  of  a 
second  monk  who  shared  his  office. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  Father  Do- 
minic had  performed  this  duty,  which 
was  fulfilled  by  all  the  brotherhood  in 
rotation ;  and  to  which  he  had  not 
been  admitted  until  the  superior  had 
become  thoroughly  convinced  that  a 
perfect  and  placid  resignation  had 
succeeded  to  his  originad  bursts  of 
violence  and  anguish. 

For  twelve  long  months  the  wretched 
young  man  had  looked  upon  no  human 
face,  save  those  of  the  shorn  and  silent 
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brotherhood;  he  had  listened  to  no 
human  voice«  save  those  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  chapel;  he  had  per- 
formed no  office  of  sympathy ;  he  nad 
met  no  look  of  thankfulness  and  joy. 
No  wonder^  therefore^  that  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  group  before  him^  he  felt  his 
spirit  slowly  awakening  to  a  touch  of 
mortal  tenderness.  There  stood  the 
aged  man  leaning  upon  his  staffs  with 
his  gray  hairs  fluttering  in  the  wind ; 
the  mother  with  her  infant  in  her 
arms ;  the  maiden  leading  by  the  hand 
her  baby  sister  ;  amid  the  laughter  of 
children^  ascending  like  incense  to  the 
clear  sky^  and  the  murmur  of  grati- 
tude, and  the  whisper  of  xespectful 
awe.  The  breast  of  the  cowled  father 
swelled  almost  to  burstings  and  his 
breath  came  hard  and  thick,  and  a 
sense  of  suffocation  grew  upon  him,  as 
though  his  heart  had  been  suddenly 
flooded  with  tears.  The  sensation  was 
so  overwhelming  that  he  hurriedly 
threw  back  the  covering  from  his 
head  that  the  breeze  might  blow  upon 
him — the  free  breeze  which  was  sweep- 
ing along  the  mountain  side,  beyond 
the  bolts  and  bars  by  which  he  was 
himself  held  captive. 

As  he  did  so,  a  young  peasant  girl 
who  had  hitherto  held  back,  and  suf- 
fered every  applicant  to  pass  before 
her  and  receive  relief,  started  slightly 
and  approached  the  marchese ;  whose 
companion,  perceiving  the  indiscretion 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  quitted 
his  post  for  a  moment,  and  gliding  be- 
hind the  involuntary  culprit,  cast  the 
cowl  once  more  over  his  head. 

That  moment  of  pious  zeal  sufficed 
for  the  mission  of  the  maiden.  As 
the  scandalised  monk  turned  away  to 
resume  his  almsgiving,  she  extended 
her  hand  to  Father  Dominic ;  and 
while,  with  trembling  fingers,  he  pre- 
sented the  food  for  which  she  asked, 
she  dropped  into  his  basket  a  folded 
letter.  All  had  passed  so  momentarily 
that  no  eye,  save  that  for  which  it 
was  intended,  had  detected  the  action 
of  the  girl ;  and  by  an  impulse  which 
he  did  not  seek  to  explain,  even  to  him- 
self, when  the  marchese  next  plunged 
his  hand  into  the  pannier,  he  rapidly 
concealed  the  [)aper  in  the  pocket  of 
his  wide  sleeve.' 

From  that  moment  he  was  uncon- 
scious how  he  completed  his  duty. 
He  mechanically  followed  the  example 
of  his  coadjutor,  as  he  terminated  his 


almsgiving  with  a  benedicite,  which 
was  received  on  bended  knees  by  the 
mendicants;  and  when  Father  Fran- 
cesco retired  from  the  porch,  he  with- 
drew also,  and  heard  the  heavy  gate 
again  close  behind  him  like  one  who 
dreams. 

From  the  courtyard  they  proceeded 
to  the  chapel,  where  the  remidnder  of 
the  community  were  already  assem- 
bling ;  and  as  he  passed  alonff,  the 
marchese  thrust  the  letter  in  his  breast, 
where,  during  the  service,  it  seemed  to 
him  to  burn  through  his  shirt  of  serge ; 
nor  did  he  remark  that,  at  the  close  of 
their  devotions,  the  monk,  who  had 
been  his  companion  in  the  work  of 
charity  in  which  he  had  so  lately  been 
engaged,  after  having  flung  himself 
prostrate  upon  the  marble  floor,  at  the 
feet  of  the  superior,  had,  on  a  signal 
from  the  latter,  followed  him  from  the 
chapel. 

He  was,  consequently,  wholly  un- 
prepared, when,  as  he  reached  his  cell^ 
and  was  about  to  examine  the  myste- 
rious missive,  he  received  a  summons 
to  the  apartment  of  the  general,  which 
he  was  well  aware  must  be  obeyed 
upon  the  instant.  Meekly  bowing  hr* 
head,  he  accordingly  followed  Fathei 
Francesco,  and  without  the  interchangs 
of  another  syllable,  they  reached  the 
presence  to  which  be  had  been  called. 

The  marchese  passed  the  threshold 
of  his  superior  with  a  dread  of  he 
knew  not  what,  but  which  made  his 
heart  throb  and  his  pulse  quiver ;  and 
for  a  moment  he  did  not  venture  to 
look  up ;  but  as  all  continued  silent 
about  nim,  he  at  length  raised  his 
eyes,  and  saw  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  cell,  the  general  seated  in  an 
arm-chair,  with  his  feet  resting  upon 
a  crimson  cushion,  and  his  head  bent 
over  a  manuscript  folio  which  lay  on  a 
small  ebony  table  beside  him.  As  he 
remained  apparently  absorbed  in  his 
occupation,  and  did  not  even  betray  a 
consciousness  that  others  were  present, 
the  marchese  had  time  to  recover  from 
the  partial  agitation  into  which  he  had 
been  betrayed,  and  to  resume  his  usual 
apathetic  composure.  Every  thing 
about  the  apartment  in  which  ho 
stood  was  simple,  and  remarkable  only 
for  the  exquisite  cleanliness  and  order 
that  pervaded  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
place.  The  sunshine  which,  in  its 
westering  course,  would  have  streamed 
through  the  narrow  casements,  was 
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excluded  by  curtains  of  white  linen ; 
a  faint  odour  of  incense  was  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  a  small  oratory  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  cell,  supporting  a 
crucifix  and  a  human  skull,  was  ren- 
dered even  cheerful  by  the  profusion 
of  flowers  with  which  it  was  laden. 

As  the  young  monk  completed  his 
survey,  the  superior  deliberately  placed 
his  forefinger  upon  a  particular  pas- 
sage of  the  volume  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  as  if  in  order  to  recur 
to  it  after  a  brief  and  unimportant  in- 
terruption, and  then  slowly  raised  his 
head  and  looked  towards  the  door. 
As  their  eves  met.  Father  Dominic 
prostrated  himself  in  token  of  humi- 
lity, according  to  the  rules  of  the 
order,  and  was  about  to  resume  his 
upright  attitude,  when  the  stern  voice 
of  the  general  forbade  it. 

"  Unbend  not  your  impious  knees  1** 
he  thundered  out:  ''better  were  it 
that  you  should  make  a  vow  to  live 
and  die  in  that  seemly  posture,  than  to 
draw  down,  as  you  have  this  day  done, 
the  profane  scoffs  of  the  wicked  upon 
our  holy  order.  Sinner  that  you  are  I 
you  have  outraged  the  fraternity  who 
received  you  into  their  bosoms — the 
blessed  house  which  has  admitted  you 
beneath  its  roof — the  saintly  garb  that 
has  covered  your  corrupt  and  sinful 
heart!  What  have  you  to  reply  to 
this  solemn  accusation?  What  have 
you  to  plead  in  extenuation  of  your 
crime  ?" 

**  An  utter  ignorance  of  its  nature, 
holy  father,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

"  How,  miscreant  T*  exclaimed  the 
general,  half  rising  from  his  seat,  and 
then  sinking  back,  as  if  overcome  by 
horror,  upon  its  yielding  cushions ; 
*'  how !  are  you  indeed  so  hardened  in 
iniquity,  that  you  can  be  guilty  of  a 
heinous  transgression,  and  then  plead 
Ignorance  of  your  sin  ?" 

"If  I  am  the  culprit  you  describe, 
it  is  even  so,"  again  answered  the  low 
firm  voice. 

"  Degenerate  son  of  a  pious  house!" 
vociferated  the  exasperated  superior, 
whose  passion  augmented  with  the 
tranquil  apathy  of  his  victim,  "will 
you  deny  that  under  the  very  shadow 
of  the  statue  of  our  holy  patron,  St. 
Nicholas,  you  wantonly  cast  off  your 
cowl  to  attract  the  sinful  glances  of  a 
woman  ?  Nay,  nay,  no  disclaimers — 
Father  Francesco  was  by  your  side, 
and  he  is  your  accuser." 


The  marchese  turned  one  long  bitter 
glance  of  withering  scorn  upon  his 
crouching  companion,  and  then  again 
confronting  the  passion-kindled  eye  of 
the  superior,  said  haughtily—- 

**  He  has  done  well,  doubtless,  as  a 
brother  of  St.  Nicholas,  even  although 
as  a  man  he  has  covered  himself  with 
disgrace  and  dishonour  by  a  lie ;  and 
this,  then,  merciful  father ! — this  is  the 
stuff  that  monks  are  made  of  I" 

"  Peace,  sinner  1"  shouted  the  supe- 
rior ;  "  peace,  lest  I  forget  mercy,  and 
deliver  you  over  at  once  to  a  life-long 
misery.  Was  it  not  enough  that  yon 
were  cast  out  from  the  bosom  of  your 
family,  because  you  sought  to  mislead 
the  pure  mind  of  a  noble  mtuden,  and 
to  fill  her  heart  with  visions  of  worldly 
passion;  but  must  you  come  among 
us,  the  holy  brotherhood  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas, to  attract  the  idle  and  impious 
eyes  of  a  pauper-peasant  girl  ?  Blessed 
be  our  lady  and  St.  Benedict,  that 
there  stood  one  beside  you  who  better 
knew  his  obligation  to  our  pious  house. 
But  this  grievous  sin  must  be  expi- 
ated, unhappy  apostate !  this  foul  stain 
upon  the  honour  of  our  community, 
must  be  washed  away.  You  have  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  our  mercy ; 
the  various  acts  of  penance  with  which 
we  sought  to  blot  out  your  scornful 
and  irreverent  disgust  to  your  duties, 
when  first  you  came  among  us,  were 
performed  as  though  they  rather 
solaced  your  weariness  than  brought 
repentance  for  your  crime.  Those 
with  which  we  looked  to  arouse  you 
from  your  wilfiil  apathy,  only  proved 
to  us  the  miserable  resolution  of  your 
hard  and  stubborn  spirit.  Even  now 
you  dare  to  lift  up  your  voice  in  un- 
seemly taunt  and  covert  menace ;  but 
we  will  be  braved  no  longer.  The 
light  is  failing — you  have  a  long  night 
before  vou  for  penitence  and  vigil; 
you  shall  pass  it  in  the  upper  ceme- 
tery, where  the  shadows  of  the  mighty 
mountain  shut  out  with  their  dark 
outline  the  glory  of  the  midnight  sky. 
You  will  have  the  dead  for  all  com- 
panionship.*' 

**  Be  it  so,"  calmly  interposed  the 
marchese ;  "  better  the  true  dead  than 
the  traitor  living/'  And  as  he  spoke> 
he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  clasped  his 
arms  proudly  and  defyingly  across  his 
breast. 

"  And  not  that  only,"  pursued  the 
superior,  in  the  cold,  hard  accent  of 
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unyielding  vengeance^  and  as  if  uncon- 
scious of  the  interruption :  '«  but  the 
dead  who  died  in  the  resistance  of 
their  monastic  duties^who  expired  in 
their  prison-cells  unshrined — and  whose 
souls  are  even  now  writhing  in  the 
fires  that  are  unquenchable :  the  dead^ 
over  whom  no  prayers  were  uttered — 
upon  whom  neither  holy  oil  nor  holy 
water  was  expended— and  whose  ashes 
we  have  cast  out  from  the  blessed  rest- 
ing place>  where  moulder  those  of 
their  more  worthy  brethren:  there 
kneel  and  pray;  and  St.  Nicholas 
preserve  you  from  the  visitation  of 
their  foul  and  fire-bound  spirits  1** 

A  slight  wave  of  the  hand  termi- 
nated the  address  of  the  superior  ;  and 
at  this  signal  the  monk^  who  had  been 
the  accuser  of  the  marchese,  and  who 
was  still  in  attendance,  rose  from  his 
knees,  and  laid  his  open  palm  heavily 
upon  the  arm  of  his  victim.  Father 
Dominic  proudly  and  silently  turned 
to  quit  the  chamber^  where  the  gene- 
ral was  already  once  more  to  all  ap- 
pearance wholly  engrossed  by  the  con- 
tents of  his  ponderous  manuscript^ 
for  he  was  anxious  to  find  himself 
alone,  in  order  that  he  might  examine 
the  hidden  letter,  by  which  his  thoughts 
were  far  more  occupied  than  by  dread 
of  the  penance  which  had  just  been 
pronounced  against  him. 

"  And  do  you  go  forth  thus  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  superior,  as  he  abruptly 
raised  his  head,  and  glanced  towards 
the  retiring  figure  of  the  young  noble, 
who  had  scorned  to  offer  one  word  of 
explanation  or  entreaty ;  "  do  you 
dare  to  venture  upon  such  a  vigil  as 
that  which  I  have  described,  and  to 
find  yourself  the  only  living  man  in 
that  accursed  solitude,  without  asking 
from  me,  your  spiritual  father,  either 
a  blessing  or  a  prayer?  Where  will 
you  seek  for  protection  against  the 
unholy  horrors  of  your  midnight 
watch  ?" 

"  In  heaven  and  my  innocence  1" 
said  the  marrhese ;  and  then,  after  the 
pause  of  a  second,  he  added,  with  bit^ 
terness — "  I  will  not  ask^of  you,  a  holy 
man,  to  whom  evil  passions  and  evil 
impulses  are  unknown,  a  blessing  on 
my  sin." 

For  a  moment  rage  choked  the  ut- 
terance of  the  general,  but  in  the  next 
he  rose  haughtily  from  his  seat,  and 
exclaimed  with  a  violent  gesture — 

**  Away  with  him ;  and  on  your  re« 


turn,  let  the  keys  of  the  cemetery  be 
delivered  into  my  own  hands  I" 


It  was  a  glorious  evening!  The 
sun  was  setting  behind  a  veil  of  gold» 
which  had  steeped  the  ragged  crest 
of  the  mountain  in  brightness.  The 
wind  swept  sighingly  along,  as  though 
it  mourned  over  the  waning  of  the 
davlight ;  and  there  was  a  calm,  bland 
stillness  settling  upon  every  object* 
which  must  have  spoken  peace  to  a 
heart  at  ease.  But  neither  the  mar' 
chese  nor  his  gaoler  appeared  to  feel 
the  influence  of  the  hour.  The  one 
was  weaving  strange  and  wild  conjee* 
tures,  built  up  upon  the  paper  in  his 
bosom ;  and  tne  other  was  moodily  cal- 
culating in  his  own  mind  the  **  indul- 
gences," both  spiritual  and  sen8ual» 
which  he  had  secured  by  his  false  wit- 
ness and  want  of  charity.  To  himself 
he  called  it  religious  zeal,  and  jealousy 
of  the  honour  of  the  order ;  but  there 
was  already  a  mocking  fiend,  who  sat 
gibbering  on  his  heart,  and  cast  back 
the  wilful  self-deceit.  The  cry  of  re- 
morse was  even  then  awakening  in  his 
bosom — but  it  was  too  late.  He  had 
sought  only  to  serve  his  own  narrow 
interests ;  he  had  never  foreseen  so 
hideous  a  result  to  his  treachery ;  and  ' 
now  he  saw  and  felt  that  he  had  pro- 
bably sacrificed,  if  not  the  life,  at 
least  the  reason  of  an  innocent  and  un- 
happy fellow-being.  But  what  availed 
the  consciousness  ?*— it  was  too  late. 

As  they  descended  from  the  cell  of 
the  superior,  and  traversed  the  clois- 
ters, the  community  were  listlessly 
wearing  out  the  hour  of  recreation  in 
their  usual  monotonous  pursuits,  each 
heedless  of  all  save  his  own  individual 
employment ;  and  thus  the  nuxrchese 
and  his  companion  passed  along  with- 
out attracting  one  inquiring  glance. 
From  the  cloisters  they  were  admitt^ 
through  an  iron  gate,  closely  locked, 
into  the  garden  of  the  novices— a  large 
enclosure,  in  which  a  few  stunted  fo- 
rest trees  and  patches  of  common  and 
ill-blossoming  flowers,  served  to  afford 
an  avocation  to  the  unprofessed  mem- 
bers of  the  abbey.  Hence  they  arrived 
at  the  potager,  or  kitchen-garden* 
where  four  venerable  lay  brothers,  who 
were  busy  among  the  herbs  and  roots, 
turned  a  wondering  look  towards  them 
as  they  moved  along ;  and  then  signing 
the  cross  upon  their  breasts,  silently 
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resumed  their  labour.  At  the  extre- 
mitj  of  this  extensire  piece  of  land 
(for  the  soil  was  so  poor  and  unpro- 
ductive,  that  a  garden  of  moderate 
dimensions  would  not  have  sufficed  for 
the  supply  of  the  monastic  esculents,) 
another  strongly-guarded  door  ffave 
them  ingress  to  the  cemetery  of  the 
abbey. 

When  they  arrived  at  this  spot,  the 
fRorcAtfff,  despite  his  pre-occupation, 
could  not  refrain  Arom  looking  around 
him  with  eager  curiosity.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  he  had  ever  stood  with- 
in that  silent  necropolis ;  for  during 
his  sojourn  at  St.  Nicholas  there  had 
been  no  mortality  among  the  brother- 
hood ;  and  by  a  caprice  of  the  supe- 
rior, al^  access  to  the  graveyard  had 
been  interdicted  to  the  community, 
eave  on  occasions  of  burial ;  and  the 
keys  were  carefully  kept  by  the  lay 
brother  who  officiated  as  sexton ;  and 
upon  whom  and  another  devolved  the 
duty  of  checking  the  growth  of  the 
foul  weeds,  which  sprang  from  the  hu- 
man and  humid  soil.  The  task  was 
but  imperfectly  performed — and  thus 
the  rude  black  crosses  that  marked  the 
little  twnvli  were  generally  garlanded 
with  bindweed  and  briars,  or  half  bu- 
ried amid  the  spreading  fern-leaves, 
and  the  purple  flowering  nightshade. 

In  the  centre  of  the  space,  planted 
in  an  artificial  mound,  and  towering 
high  above  every  thing  about  it,  stood 
a  tall  crucifix  of  stone,  supporting  a 
Christ  of  the  same  material,  which  bad 
once  been  coloured  to  the  life,  but 
which  had  been  for  so  long  a  period 
exposed  to  all  the  atmospheric  vicissi- 
tudes of  that  mountiunous  region,  that 
the  original  tints  had  become  washed 
and  burned  into  each  other,  until  the 
effigr  had  assumed  the  horrible  and 
reToiting  appearance  of  a  crucified 
mummy;  wfdle  at  the  foot  of  the 
dh>S8  knelt  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Ni- 
cholas, the  size  of  life,  also  carved  in 
atone,  and  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
principal  figure. 

The  marchese  felt,  as  he  looked 
around  him,  that  nothing  could  well 
be  concmved  more  miserable  than  the 
whole  aspect  of  this  desolate  place  of 
graves  1  And  this  was  to  be  the  clos- 
ing scene  of  his  own  career — this !  or 
should  he  put  himself  beyond  the  pale 
of  monastic  mercy  i  something  yet 
more  horrible,  more  abandoned,  more 
ghastly;  and  he  was  dow  about  to 


comprehend  that  something — ^to  con- 
template that  ultima  tkule  which  car- 
ried the  bigotry  of  conventual  tyranny 
from  this  world  to  the  next — that 
place  of  hyper  vengeance,  which  buried 
the  crime  beneath  the  earth,  but  left 
the  shame  sitting  like  a  foul  spirit  upon 
the  grave  I 

The  path  which  they  followed  led 
the  two  monks  gpradually  up  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain,  which  became  more 
and  more  abrupt  as  they  proceeded ; 
while  the  soft  soil  over  which  they 
had  originally  passed,  was  first  inter- 
mixed with  masses  of  rock,  and  finally 
failed  altogether,  before  a  hard  crust 
of  lavarized  earth,  formed  by^the  ex- 
halations from  the  sulphureous  con- 
vulsions of  the  crater ;  and  covered 
only  by  triuling  plants  of  fetid  odour, 
with  orange-coloured  stems,  and  leaves 
of  a  purplish  brown,  looking  like  ve- 
getable reptiles.  At  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  cemetery  these  replaced 
altogether  the  feathery  fern  and  the 
enlacing  bindweed;  while  even  the 
stunted  cypresses  with  which  it  waa 
studded,  and  which  bore  rather  the 
aspect  of  shrubs  than  of  forest  trees, 
failed  altogether,  as  though  there  was 
no  longer  sustenance  for  their  roots. 

From  this  gloomv  enclosure  the  two 
ill-assorted  companions  again  emerged 
through  a  narrow  arched  door,  perfo- 
rated in  the  wall,  and  as  scrupulously 
(and,  as  it  seemed  to  the  marchese,  as 
needlesslv)  guarded  as  those  which 
they  had  previously  passed.  When 
the  key  turned  harshly  in  the  rusted 
lock,  and  the  unaccustomed  hinges 
slowly  suffisred  the  door  to  fiill  back. 
Father  Francesco  receded  a  pace  or 
two  in  order  that  his  victim  might 
precede  him ;  and  the  unhappy  young 
noble  had  no  sooner  passed  mto  his 
place  of  captivity,  than  his  g^de,  mut- 
tering a  few  sentences  of  church  Latin, 
and  devoutly  signing  himself  upon  the 
brow  and  breast,  rapidly  closed  the 
door  behind  him,  and  the  marchese 
suddenly  found  himself  alone. 

Evening  was  closing ;  but  enough  of 
twilight  still  remain^  to  enable  him 
to  appreciate  all  the  horrors  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  The  cemetery  of 
sin  was  situated  at  the  extreme  and  lof- 
tiest verge  of  the  abbey  enclosures,  and 
was  only  separated  by  ahi^h  wall  from 
the  waste  of  the  mountain.  As  the 
superior  had  stated,  it  was  so  closely 
overhung  by  the  crest  of  the  stupen- 
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douB  height,  that  it  lay  throughout  the 
day  in  deep  shadow^  as  best  beseemed 
its  purpose. 

Assuredly  the  marckese  was  no 
coward ;  but  the  stoutest  nerves  must 
have  quuled  at  the  first  aspect  of  the 
prison-ground  in  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  wear  out  the  night.  Of  an 
extent  so  vast,  that  in  that  treacherous 
and  decayino^  light  he  could  not  even 
guess  its  limits :  totally  devoid  of  either 
tree  or  shrub,  and  far  separated  from 
the  habitation  of  men,  it  needed  not  a 
knowledge  of  the  uses  to  which  it  had 
been  consigned,  to  render  this  restine- 
place  of  guilt  a  spot  where  none  would 
have  loved  to  linger;  but  forewarned 
of  the  companionship  to  which  he  had 
been  temporarily  abandoned,  the  cap- 
tive sought  for  yet  more  thrilling  evi- 
dences of  its  terrors ;  nor  did  he  fail 
to  find  them.  Even  a  grave  had  here 
been  denied  to  the  dead.  The  soil, 
impenetrable  to  the  mattock  and  the 
picK-aze,  renudned  intact ;  and  the  un- 
shriven  and  unblessed  tenants  of  this 
wild  necropolis  were  imperfectly  co- 
vered by  masses  of  the  stone  which 
lay  scattered  about  on  all  sides. 

As  ^e  marckese  moved  with  hur- 
ried steps  from  one  rugged  tumulus  to 
another,  in  order  to  assure  himself 
that  such  was  really  the  case,  he  was 
suddenly  startled  bv  a  shrill  scream ; 
and  an  obscene  bird,  disturbed  in  its 
rest  by  the  sound  of  his  footsteps, 
whirled  heavily  into  the  lur,  and  beat 
its  dark  wings  angrily  above  the  spot 
whence  it  had  been  driven ;  while  at 
the  same  instant,  a  couple  of  those 
bloated  and  disgtistful  earth-rats,  which 
batten  on  corruption,  and  make  their 
fold  home  in  tne  dungeon  and  the 
charnel-house,  scared  by  the  same  un- 
accustomed intrusion,  rushed  past  him, 
pressing  down  the  skirt  of  his  long 
robe,  as  they  made  their  escape  from 
his  vicinity. 

The  young  noble  felt  his  heart  heave 
and  his  brain  bum ;  and  having,  in  his 
first  sensation  of  horror  and  curiosity, 
forgotten  the  mysterious  letter,  he  re- 
solved, ere  the  light  totally  fiuled,  to 
ascertun  the  full  extent  of  the  terrors 
by  which  he  was  surrounded.  There 
were  no  pious  symbols  here  to  mark 
the  widely-scattered  graves ;  but  in 
his  circuit  he  came  upon  a  colossal 
cross  of  black  stone— not  standing 
erect,  as  if  to  protect  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  about  it,  bat  stretched  along  the 


earth,  as  if  to^t^ify  its  overthrow  by 
the  crimes  against  which  it  lay  there 
as  the  accuser. 

It  was,  beyond  doubt,  no  impulse  of 
mercy  which  deposited  the  holy  cross 
in  so  unseemly  a  position,  and  in  the 
midst  of  so  inappropriate  a  scene,  but 
it  nevertheless  nuled  not  in  its  be* 
nignant  effect  upon  the  marches^. 
Even  while  he  had  revolted  affunst 
the  puerile  mummeries  entailed  by  his 
monastic  duties,  he  had  never  felt  his 
faith  weakened  nor  his  piety  destroyed. 
He  had  fought  against  the  abuses  of 
his  religion,  but  he  had  never  ceased 
to  honour  and  to  adore  its  Founder  ; 
and  thus,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  the 
holy  symbol,  he  bent  hb  knee  at  the 
foot  of  the  prostrate  and  Ibnereal 
emblem,  and  found  a  peaceful  com« 
panionship  in  its  presence.  Then  it 
was  that,  having  poured  forth  his  soul 
in  praver,  he  remembered  the  letter 
which  he  bore  about  him ;  and  hastily 
thrusting  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  ha 
drew  it  forth,  just  as  the  last  thread 
of  light  was  quivering  and  failing  in 
the  web  of  darkness. 

A  few  brief  instants  sufficed  for  ita 
perusal.  The  well-known  chanoters 
were  those  of  his  sister  Ninn  nf  ihe 
fair  girl  whose  heart-ren^ng  sobs  had 
been  the  reauiem  of  his  ;liWty.  It 
was  written  hurriedly  and  by  stealth* 
*'  Console  yourself,  my  brother,"  it 
siud ;  *'  console  yourself  amid  the  gloom 
of  your  cloisters ;  console  yourself  in 
the  desolation  of  your  conventional 
Ufe,  for  the  world  no  longer  holds  one 
regret  for  a  heart  that  has  loved  like 
yours.  Weep  no  more,  my  poor 
Alberto ;  trutn  and  futh  have  failed 
where  you  most  trusted.  EstreUa  has 
dried  her  tears,  forsworn  her  vow8» 
and  learned  that  other  lips  can  murmur 

fassion  beside  your -own.  How  shall 
tell  you  all  ?  And  yet,  surely  you 
will  find  consolation  in  the  truth*  and 
strength,  and  solace,  and  resignation 
to  your  hard  fate*  when  you  learn  that 
the  dearest  tie  wluoh  linked  yon  to 
TOur  home  has  been  abruptly  and  wil- 
fully broken.  As  I  know  not  how  Ishall 
contrive  .to  convey  thb  letter  to  yon 
safely  and  secretly,  it  is  probable  that 
ere  it  reach  you  Estrella  will  have  be- 
come our  brother's  bride.  The  ambition 
of  our  stem  father.— that  ambition  to 
which  you  were  8acrifioed-«has  been 
crowned  with  success.  The  two  great 
houses  of  the  principality  will  be  united 
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in  their  representatives,  and  the  heiress 
of  the  Cande  ■  wiU  merge  her  hroad 
lands  and  unite  her  lordly  palaces  with 
those  of  the  young  Duca  di  Is 

not  this  strange,  Alberto?  To  me, 
who  too  well  know  how  she  loathed  him 
once,  all  seems  like  a  hideous  dream. 
But,  alas !  alas  I  it  will  have  no  waking. 
You,  my  best-loved  brother,  are  lost 
to  me  for  ever. — She,  the  companion 
of  my  girlhood,  will  turn  from  the 
altar  with  a  perjured  heart,  and  can 
be  dear  to  me  no  longer  I  Pray  for 
me  in  your  holy  solitude,  as  I  pray  for 
you  amid  the  chances  and  changes  of 
this  false  and  hollow  wopld." 

And  this  was  all.  The  last  cherished 
vision  of  the  recluse  was  dispelled— 
violently  and  suddenly  dispelled  for 
ever.  His  shipwrecked  spirit  had  no 
longer  even  an  ideal  haven.  Estrella 
was  married  to  his  brother  I — his  hro^ 
ther  !  The  playmate  of  his  infancy ; 
the  companion  of  his  boyhood ;  the 
being  whom  he  had  loved  almost  with 
the  love  of  woman — his  own  and  only 
brother  had  done  him  this  grievous 
wrong  I  It  was  too  much.  It  was 
the  one  drop  more  which  had  caused 
his  cup  of  bitterness  to  overflow.     He 

S lanced  abruptly  and  eagerly  at  the 
ate  of  the  letter :  a  wild  hope,  without 
um  or  purpose,  sprang  up  in  his  heart 
— Nina  had  spoken  only  of  the  future, 

there  might  yet  be  time He  did 

not  tell  himself  for  what ;  he  only 
knew  that  he  was  a  desperate  man, 
and  he  forgot  that  he  was  a  prisoner. 
The  emotion  was  however  destined  to 
be  transient — the  writing  was  already 
two  months  old.  The  brother  and 
the  mistress  had  lost  no  time  in  their 
work  of  treachery.  His  place  had 
been  but  a  short  while  vacant  at  his 
fatfaer*s  hearth,  ere  he  was  forgotten 
by  both. 

The  marchese  neither  groaned  nor 
wept ;  to  such  a  grief  as  his,  groans 
or  tears  had  alike  been  a  mockery. 
He  looked  around  him  in  the  darkness, 
and  although  night  had  closed  over  his 
head  he  could  distinguish  every  feature 
of  the  scene  amid  which  he  sat.  He 
saw  the  piles  of  stone  rudely  flung 
together,  beneath  each  of  which  lay  a 
dishonoured  skeleton,  the  prey  alike  of 
reptiles  and  of  the  elements.  He  heard 
once  more  the  shrieks  of  the  bird  of 
prey  ;  he  felt  anew  the  bound  of  the 
oloated  rats  across  his  robe.  He  sought 
vith  his  hands  for  the  mighty  propor- 


tions of  the  prostrate  cross ;  and  th«i 
he  crouched  down,  with  the  fatal  letter* 
upon  his  knees,  and  clasped  his  rigid 
hands  tightly  above  it. 

From  that  moment  the  darkened 
and  unholy  sepulchres  had  no  terrors 
for  the  unhappy  nuxrchete,  who  gradu- 
ally sank  into  a  state  of  mental  ab- 
straction, which  rendered  him  insensible 
to  all  external  influences.  He  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  live,  as  he  sat  there 
hour  after  hour,  like  some  dark  figure 
hewn  in  stone,  which  had  never  known 
mortality. 

Hour  after  hour  he  sat  crouched 
down  there,  wordless,  motionless,  and 
almost  breathless.  The  reptiles  that 
he  had  disturbed  at  their  garbage,  re- 
assured by  his  tranquillity,  returned  to 
complete  their  meal,  and  rustled  his 
long  robe  as  they  passed;  but  they 
produced  no  loathing  now.  The  bird 
of  rapine  planed  for  awhile  above  his 
head,  and  then,  with  another  shriek  as 
piercing  as  the  first,  resumed  its  un- 
hallowed roost ;  but  the  cry  did  not 
enter  the  dull  ear  of  the  watcher. 
The  night^wind  howled  and  whistled 
amid  the  charnel  stones,  but  he  heeded 
not  the  wild  music  that  it  awakened. 
All  his  being  was  absorbed  in  one 
faculty.  His  whole  existence  was  in 
the  past. 

There  were,  however,  other  dark 
mysteries  at  work  during  his  frightful 
vigil  besides  that  which  convulsed  the 
soul  of  the  young  noble,  and  built  up 
its  power  upon  me  tottering  ruins  of 
his  reason.  Blended  with  Uie  night- 
blasts,  hollow  murmurs  awoke  from 
time  to  time,  like  those  which  stir  the 
depths  of  ocean  ere  the  tempest  lashes 
its  waves  to  fury.  Strange  groanings 
and  strugglings  as  of  some  powerful 
element  forcing  its  way  against  mighty 
and  stubborn  impediments,  and  wrest- 
ling to  overcome  a  strongly-resisting 
antagonist.  These  threatenings  be- 
came gradually  louder  and  more  fre- 
quent; but  the  lonely  man  who  sat 
amid  the  graves  of  the  doomed  was 
unconscious  of  their  existence.  The 
earth  shivered  beneath  his  feet,  as  if 
some  oppressive  weight,  which  it  was 
unable  to  support,  had  been  suddenly 
flung  upon  its  surface;  but  the  be- 
trayed lover  of  the  Lady  Estrella  did 
not  quiver  in  a  single  pulse. 

Even,  as  it  has  been  already  stated, 
hour  after  hour  went  by,  and  these 
stupendous  symptoms  of  subterranean 
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convulsion  increased  and  multiplied 
until  all  was  dread  and  expectation  in 
the  mountain  villages ;  and  the  monks 
of  St.  Nicholas^  roused  out  of  their 
usual  apathy^  collected  in  their  costly 
chi4)el  to  pray  through  the  period  of 
peril;  but  as  their  stern  eeneral  stood 
upon  the  steps  of  the  high  altar,  quail- 
ing under  each  successive  shock  of  the 
labouring  mountain,  he  thought  only 
of  his  own  safety,  and  of  that  of  the 
abbey  over  which  he  presided  ;  he  had 
forgotten  or  abandoned  the  captive  of 
the  upper  cemetery. 

Suddenly  a  voice  of  thunder  pealed 
forth  its  death-proclaiming  tidings  from 
the  mighty  crater,  which  flung  out 
stones  and  fire  far  into  the  deep  blue 
of  the  midnight  sky,  while  a  dense 
vapour  unrolled  its  heavy  volumes  and 
blotted  out  the  stars.  Then,  and  then 
only,  the  marchese  awoke  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  coming  martyrdom ; 
and  he  bent  down  and  kissed  the  pros- 
trate cross,  as  the  fiery  shower  fell 
back  and  roared  down  the  rugged  de- 
clivities of  the  mountain.  Ere  long, 
however,  this  unnatural  calm  aban- 
doned him.  He  was  prepared  to  wel- 
come death ;  but  ^he  fate  which  now 
threatened  him  was  so  horrible,  so 
unlooked-for,  so  utterly  beyond  all 
voluntary  human  endurance,  that  he 
b^an  to  glance  franticly  around  him 
for  some  issue  by  which  he  might 
escape  his  hideous  prison. 

Alas  I  he  looked  in  vain.  There  was 
no  darkness  now,  and  by  the  fierce  and 
larid  light  that  burned  and  bubbled 
high'above  his  head,  he  could  command 
the  whole  extent  of  the  enclosure ;  nor 
was  he  long  ere  the  conviction  forced 
itself  upon  him  that  there  was  but 
one  opening  into  that  place  of  graves 
— the  narrow  door  by  which  he  had 
himself  entered,  and  which  had  been 
secured  by  his  savage  gaoler.  The 
lofty  walls  were  smooth  and  perpendi- 
cular;  they  afforded  no  footing  even  for 
the  recklessness  of  a  despur  like  his  ; 
and  still  as  he  rushed  from  side  to  side, 
shrieking  out  an  agonised  response  to 
every  fresh  howl  of  the  heaving  moun- 
tain, the  work  of  ruin  went  fiercely 
on,  and  the  lava-streams  began  to  pour, 
hissing  and  leaping  from  the  sides  of 
the  yawning  crater. 

Down  it  came  at  last  like  a  sea  of 
molten  fiame^it  touched  the  boundary- 
wall,  and  the  huge  stones  rocked  and 
groaned  under  the  pressure.     More 


and  more  succeeded,  billow  upon  bil- 
low,  tide  upon  tide,  volume  upon 
volume.  The  wall  tottered — cracked 
— swayed  for  an  instant  along  its  whole 
line — and  then  the  mighty  mass  of 
masonry  fell  inwards  with  a  crash, 
that  was  nevertheless  almost  unheard 
amid  the  hissing  and  bounding  of  its 
fiery  conqueror. 

There  was  no  escape  I — none  I  No 
help — no  hope — and  still  the  miserable 
victim  of  tyranny  and  falsehood  fled 
madly  before  his  fate.  One  bound 
aside,  and  he  stood  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  lava  flood,  and  saw  it  rush 
against  the  wall  of  the  inner  cemetery, 
which  fell  before  it  as  the  last  had 
done  ;  and  then  he  cast  himself  upon 
his  knees,  for  he  dreamed  that  he  was 
saved. 

Another  roar,  another  shower  of 
stones,  another  burst  of  sulphureous 
vapour,  and  once  more  Etna  flung 
forth  its  freight  of  living  fire.  On 
rushed  the  burning  stream,  leaping 
and  bounding  over  the  heated  track 
traced  by  its  predecessor,  widening  the 
fearful  path  which  had  been  marked 
out  for  it,  and  spreading,  as  it  went, 
its  tide  of  death.  The  captive  had 
only  watched  the  danger  which  had 
passed  him  by ;  in  the  confusion  of  his 
terror  he  had  forgotten  that  the  work 
of  riot  and  destruction  was  still  in 
deadly  progress ;  and  thus  he  knelt  in 
the  very  track  of  the  coming  mischief, 
gasping  out  a  prayer,  and  insensible  to 
all  save  the  escape  which  he  had  so 
mu*aculous]y  effected. 

In  that  pious  posture  did  the  lava 
stream  overtake  him.  There  was  not 
the  pause  of  a  second  in  which  he 
could  shriek  out  his  agon^ — not  the 
lapse  of  an  instant  in  which  he  could 
suffer  the  anguish  of  death — the  molten 
mischief  at  once  enveloped  him  like  a 
fiery  garment,  and  then  bore  him  along, 
panting  and  heaving  beneath  the  weight 
of  its  unresisting  burthen.  And  thus 
it  upbore  his  corse,  until,  its  strength 
outspent  by  the  distance  over  which  it 
had  rolled  its  fearful  billows,  it  cast 
him,  still  in  the  same  attitude,  at  the 
foot  of  the  crucifix  and  between  the 
figures  of  the  kneeling  saints  which 
supported  its  base. 


Morning  dawned,  fair  and  beautiful, 
but  clouds  of  dense  and  heated  vapour 
still  hung  about  the  crest  of  Etna. 
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The  son  rose  upon  the  blue  and  tide- 
less  sea,  and  poured  its  flood  of  glorj 
over  the  TaUeys ;  but  all  was  terror 
and  consternation  in  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Nicholas.     Never  before  had  the  dan- 

Ser^  from  which  thev  had  just  been 
eliveredj  so  closely  threatened  its  in- 
mates. Never  before  had  they  been 
compelled  to  tremble  for  themselves ; 
and  when  at  length  the  clouds  rolled 
away  from  the  overcharged  and  heavy 
atmosphercy  and  the  loud  voice  of  the 
threatening  crater  was  once  more 
hushed*  the  superior  remembered  Fa- 
ther Dominic*  and  took  his  way  to  the 
upper  cemetery  to  ascertain  his  fate. 

There  was  no  need  now  for  the 
saintly  superior  to  cumber  himself  with 
the  ponderous  keys  which  had  been 
essential  to  the  ingress  of  his  victim ; 
a  higher  hand  than  his  own  had  thrown 
open  the  prison  doors  which  he  had 
secured  so  jealously.  The  pulse  of 
the  proud  monk  quickened ;  and  visions 
of  tne  vengeance  of  a  powerful  family* 


tardily  awakened  to  htumui  affeetioiis 
b^  the  awful  result  of  an  undue  and 
disproportioned  punishment*  hastened 
his  steps.     His  suspense  was  brief. 
Amid  the  scattered  ruins  that  cum- 
bered the  necropolis  through  which 
he  sought  to  pass*  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  lava-circled  crucifix*  he  detected 
three  kneeling  figures.   He  approached 
in  wonder.     The  time-worn  effigies  of 
the  attendant  saints  were  familiar  to 
his  eye — ^but  whence  came  the  third  ? 
He  drew  nearer  cautiously :  a  human 
form*  encrusted  with  lava  and  clothed 
in  the  robes  of  the  order  was  before 
him.     He  bent  down  to  convince  him- 
self that  he  did  not  dream ;  and  in  the 
next  instant  he  met  the   fixed  and 
widely-opened  eyes  of  his  victim— the 
betrayed  of  the   Lady   Estrella — ^the 
accused  of  the  Father  Francesco — ^the 
son  of  the  haughty  Duee  di  — ..  ; 
Father  Donunic*  the  Benedictine  of 
Mount  Etna. 


▲  COMPLAVNTEi 
After  th*  nuuuicr  of  Uw  Ikrl  of  Stttttf  * 

EcHE  dave  is  like  that  gone  before* 

Sans  mirth  or  glee ; 
And  rising  sunnes  will  not  restore 

My  love  to  me : 
Mine  eye  but  wanders  o'er 

Lost  gaietie. 

For  Pryde  within  my  breaste  is  layd 

in  breathless  sleepe ; 
And  Hope*  the  blue-eyed  hevenly  mayd* 

Sne  slumbers  deepe — 
While  o'er  the  quiet  Dead 

I  wake  to  weep. 

The  Somer  birdes  when  Somer's  o'er 
With  us  no  longer  staye — 

The  breezes*  which  erst  brought  them  o'er* 
Wafk  them  awaye ; 

But  those  of  our  own  wintry  shore 
For  aye  delaye. 

So  Joyes  with  early-flyeing  wmge 

Depart  and  dye ; 
The  burning  wish  no  more  can  bringe 

Their  presence  niffhe : 
—But  Grief  around  the  neart  will  clinge 

How  wearilye  1 
1848.  A  DUAIOUU 
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IKBTCHES     FROM     NATURE. 
BY  ANDEBW  mCUOU. 

8UK8BT. 

To  climb  the  hill,  and  mark  the  setting  sun 

Shedding  its  ffoiden  light  o*er  land  and  sea, 
Mountun,  and  fields  and  wood>  and  streams,  that  run 

Through  dells  with  pebbly  bed,  and  spreading  tree. 
To  note  the  glowing  changes  of  the  akj. 

The  \ake,  the  vale,  the  town,  the  village  spire. 
And  flocks  and  herds,  that  on  the  hill-side  lie. 

Seem  in  one  gorgeous  flame  of  liquid  fire. 

Faint  aerial  tints  on  distant  rock  and  hill. 

With  deep  dark  shadowT  banks,  as  day's  declining ; 
Majestic  trees,  in  deeper  shadow  still. 

And  the  bright  sunbeams  through  their  branches  shining. 
The  pure  clear  heaven  pours  forth  its  floods  of  light. 

And  vaporous  clouds  rise  round  the  sinking  sun. 
For  lingering  day  still  glows  in  splendour  bright. 

As  ^e  clear  sky  in  lustrous  beauty  shone. 

The  earth,  the  air,  the  monntuns,  and  the  flood. 

As  dying  day  is  drawing  to  its  close. 
And  wUding  flowers,  that  clothe  the  pathless  wood 

In  a  rich  gulden  blaze  of  colour  glows. 
The  distant  landscape,  now  so  heavenly  bright. 

Assumes  the  varied  hues  of  sunny  even. 
Steeped  in  a  glorious  burst  of  yellow  light. 

The  last  bright  gleam  of  parting  day  from  heaven. 

The  sun  is  set  with  gay  and  gorgeous  sheen. 

And  purple  clouds  are  flitting  o'er  the  sky ; 
And  evening's  breath  is  creeping  o'er  the  stream ; 

And  the  rich  glades  and  hills  in  shadow  lie«> 
With  scarce  a  ripple  on  the  calm  dark  lake— - 

For  silence  reigns  o'er  mountiun,  stream,  and  vale ; 
And  nought  the  voiceless  solitudes  awake. 

Save  rushing  waters,  or  the  nightingale. 

fading  glow  still  lingers  in  the  sky. 

And  shadows  broad  and  dark,  now  meet  the  sight ; 
In  twilight  grey,  rocks,  wood,  and  valley  lie. 

Till  nature  slumbers  in  the  hush  of  night. 
Darkness  enshrouds  the  scene,  the  evening  star 

With  ray  intense,  is  twinkling  through  the  gloom^ 
Shedding  a  pure  bright  gleam  through  botmdless  air. 

Like  Hope,  which  gilds  the  darkness  of  the  tomb. 
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THE    JEWELS    OF    THOUGHT. 

Br  mU.  J  AXES  OEAY. 

TwAS  a  night  for  gomous  dreaming, 

A  night  of  cloadleM  skies. 
When  silent  stars  look'd  calmlj  down 

With  their  untroubled  ejes. 
And  my  heart  drank  in  their  glory. 

And  their  mystic  meanings  caughtf 
As  I  sate  alone  and  gazed  thereon 

In  the  hush  of  solemn  thought. 

Sleep  came  at  length,  and,  stealing 

The  world's  cold  bonds  away« 
Gave  freedom  unto  Fancy's  wing 

It  might  not  know  by  day : 
And  the  l)ream-angel  waving 

His  broad  white  wings  above. 
Bade  many  wondrous  fantasies 

Around  my  pillow  move. 

Methouffht  I  saw  a  spirit, 

Emlwdied  and  apart ; 
I  saw  the  hidden  treasury 

Shrined  in  a  poet's  heart : 
It  was  a  mine  of  jewels. 

That  at  the  angel's  call 
Rose  from  its  depths,  and  as  they  rose 

That  angel  named  them  all. 

Affections  like  the  sapphire. 

Celestial  hued  and  bright ; 
And  hopes  that  radiantly  come  forth. 

Clad  in  the  emerald's  light : 
Fears  like  the  varying  opal, 

Fimcies  as  topaz  fair ; 
And  griefs  congealed  to  tears  of  pearl. 

The  angel  showed  me  there. 

There  were  passion-tinted  rubies 

Burning  within  their  cells ; 
There  were  amethysts,  whose  purple  hue 

On  love's  own  pinion  dwells : 
But  how  much  of  dross  was  round  them. 

How  much  of  worthless  clay  ; 
That  time,  and  care,  and  a  master's  hand 

Had  yet  to  purge  away  I 

But  'midst  the  rich  confusion 

Of  hues,  and  light,  and  shade. 
One  sohtary  starry  gem 

A  halo  round  it  made : 
And  I  blest  the  heavenly  wisdom 

That  the  diamond  Faith  had  brought 
To  shme  with  pure  unsullied  light 

'Midst  the  coloured  gems  of  thought. 

Oork. 
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8TAKZA8. 

WrittenruiMO  rerUtIng .— 

My  childhood's  home,  how  wearily* 

Within  thy  silent  halls. 
And  o*er  thy  lone,  deserted  hearths. 

My  lingering  footstep  falls: 
In  vain  I  look  for  household  signs. 

As  round  thy  walls  I  gaze  ; 
There  is  no  record  left  to  tell 
.  Of  hope  and  early  days. 

I  tread  the  garden  path  again. 

Each  fountun  source  is  dry. 
As  wandering  with  dirge-like  tone 

The  ruined  arbours  by  ; 
And  ye,  oh  flowers,  whose  fragrance  filled 

The  summer  breezes'  sigh. 
Did  ye  in  all  your  beauty  spring. 

And  blossom,  but  to  die  ? 

Change  is  on  all  things  since  I  trod 

Each  well-known  chamber  floor — 
Voices  are  hush'd,  whose  silvery  tones 

The  earth  may  know  no  more ; 
And  they  who  made  home  beautiful^ 

The  lovely  and  the  brave — 
Have  vanished  one  by  one  away 

On  to  the  silent  grave ! 

Death  has  been  here ;  when  last  I  stood— 

The  glowing  heartii  beside— 
I  look'd  on  many  a  lovely  form. 

Of  youth  and  beauty's  pride ; 
I  heard  the  voice  of  woman's  love— 

The  breath  of  childhood's  prayer^ 
Pouring  their  low  and  lively  tone 

Upon  the  evening  air. 

The  winter's  snow  is  idling  fast. 

And  loud  and  hollow  raves 
The  midnight  blast  with  mournful  wul. 

Above  yon  band  of  graves  ; 
Each  ffentle  lip  is  pale  and  chill, 

Darken'd  each  sunny  brow- 
Ay,  e'ven  the  fondest  heart  of  all 

Has  ceased  to  love  me  now. 

Alas !  how  quickly,  link  by  link. 

Affection's  chain  was  riven. 
Yet  still  I  mourn,  not  without  hope. 

Look  up  my  soul  to  heaven. 
Look  up — there  is  one  pitving  friend. 

The  sparrow's  h\\  who  heeds. 
And  He  who  wept  by  Lazarus'  grave. 

Win  bind  the  heart  that  bleeds  I 

M.  A« 
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THE  LATE  DB.  CRETNE*8   LIFE    AND   E88AT8.* 


The  feeling,  so  general  among  profes- 
sional men,  that  the  leisure,  wnich  a 
release  from  active  duty  gives,  should 
not  be  squandered  in  idleness  or  desul- 
tory exertion,  but  that  a  debt  is  due 
by  the  successful  practitioner  to  the 
profession,  which  has  rewarded  him 
with  exemption  from  care  in  the  even- 
ing of  life,  and  perhaps  with  opulence, 
has  been  the  source  in  which  some 
very  valuable  books  have  had  their 
origin.  With  the  best  of  such  b(>oks 
this  volume  is  assuredly  to  be  reckoned. 
The  great  value  of  the  work  consists 
in  this,  that  the  cases  stated  are  such 
as  occurred  in  Dr.  Cheyne's  own  prac- 
tice, or  the  particulars  of  which  he 
had  ascertained  on  the  fullest  evidence, 
and  that  the  conclusions  to  which  he 
has  arrived,  whether  they  seem  suf- 
ficiently proved  or  not  by  the  argu- 
ments he  has  advanced,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  those  which  a  man  of 
great  good  sense  and  remarkable  prac- 
tical talent  has  derived  from  actual 
experience.  It  is  not  possible,  perhaps, 
for  any  man  to  write  on  the  class  of 
subjects  here  discussed,  without  having 
his  langpiage  more  or  less  coloured 
with  that  of  the  speculations  of  his 
own  day,  and  our  author  has  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  his  remarks,  the  doc- 
trine, that  the  mind,  whatever  unity 
of  essence  it  may  have,  operates  as 
though  it  were  an  aggregate  of  distinct 
faculties.  This  theory  has  at  all  events 
the  authority  of  popular  language  in 
its  support ;  and  whether  it  be  true 
or  not  answers  sufficiently  the  purposes 
of  arrangement.  The  fact  of  one 
faculty  being  active  and  ready  for 
vigorous  exertion,  when  others  are 
j  aded  or  torpid,  and  the  phenomenon 
of  insanity  confined  to  one  mental  en- 
dowment, while  the  mind  is  in  other 
respects  sane,  are  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Cheyne,  among  other  considerations,  as 
inclining  him  rather  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  separate  faculties  of  the  mind 


are  essentially  distinct,  than  that  they 
are  but  varied  conditions  or  operations 
of  one  simple  subsistence,  to  which 
latter  alternative  it  is  but  fair  in  the 
outset  to  apprise  onr  readers  that  we 
lean. 

The  volume  commences  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  author's  life,  drawn  up 
by  himself  in  October,  1835,  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  *'in  the 
hope,"  to  use  the  language  of  his 
editor,  ''of  interesting  those  who,  in 
seeking  to  attidn  in  his  own  profession 
a  similar  eminence  with  the  writer, 
might  desire  to  learn  the  means  which 
in  his  case  led  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  end.'* 

John  Cheyne  was  bom  at  Leith  in 
February,  1777.  His  father  was  a 
surgeon,  and  succeeded  an  uncle  who 
pursued  the  same  profession  at  the 
same  place,  where  he  had  acquired 
the  name  of  **  the  friend  of  the  poor." 
His  grandfather  and  great-ffrandfather 
were  of  the  same  profession.  **  Mj 
mother,"  says  Dr.  Cheyne,  "was  an 
ambitious  woman  of  honourable  prin- 
ciples, continually  stimulating  her  chil- 
dren to  exertion,  and  intently  occupied 
with  their  advancement  in  life.'* 

In  his  tenth  year,  young  Chevne 
was  sent  to  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  at  once  placed  in  a  class 
for  which  he  was  in  no  way  prepared. 
This  led  him  often  to  feign  sickness, 
that  he  might  stay  from  school.  His 
master  was  a  vain  and  passionate  man ; 
**  when  he  found  that  we  had  been 
idle,  he  would  flog  a  whole  form,  till 
he  became  pale  and  breathless  and 
unable  to  proceed*  and  then  he  would 
throw  himself  into  his  chair,  rail  at 
our  ingratitude  and  magnify  his  own 
merit,  till  the  paroxysm  ended  in  a  con- 
viction that  he  was  the  most  learned, 
virtuous,  and  wise  man  of  his  age ; 
certain  it  is  that  my  impatience  to 
escape  from  his  rule  knew  no  bounds, 
and  that  during  my  whole  life  he  has 


*  Essays  on  Partial  Derangement  of  the  Mind,  in  supposed  connexion  with 
Ketigion.  By  the  late  John  Cheyne,  M.D  ,  F.R.S.E.,  M.R.I.  A;,  Physician-General 
to  his  Majesty's  Forces  in  Ireland,  &c.  &c.  With  a  portrait  and  Autobiographical 
Sketch  of  the  Author.     Dublin :  William  Curry,  Jun.  &  Co.     1843. 
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continued  to  preside  over  a  great  por- 
tion of  my  uneasy  dreams." 

He  passed  from  the  High  School  to 
the  care  of  a  clergyman  of  the  epis- 
copal church  in  Scotland ;  hut  hoth 
master  and  pupil  were  idle»  and  he  says 
he  learned  uttle  there. 

In  his  thirteenth  year  he  hegan  to 
visit  his  father's  patients.  In  nis  fif- 
teenth he  attended  medical  lectures  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  find- 
ing himself  as  well  acquainted  with 
medical  subjects  as  some  fellow-lodgers 
at  a  boarding-house,  who  were  quali- 
fying themselves  for  the  doctorate,  he 
presented  himself  for  examination  by 
the  professors  when  they^  did,  and 
obtamed  a  medical  degree  in  his  nine- 
teenth year. 

He  obtained  soon  after  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  military  regriment,  as  assist- 
ant surgeon.  After  serving  for  two 
or  three  years  in  various  parts  of 
England  he  came  over  to  Ireland,  and 
was  present  with  his  regiment  at  the 
actions  with  the  rebels  at  Ross  and 
Vinegar  Hill  in  1798.  His  life  in  the 
army  he  describes  as  one  of  complete 
dissipation  of  time,  in  which  he  learned 
nothmg  but  **ease  and  propriety  of 
behaviour."  Of  this  sort  of  life  he 
became  naturally  impatient,  and  re- 
turned to  Scotland  1799,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  ord- 
nance hospital  in  Leith  Fort,  and  re- 
commenced his  practice  among  his 
father's  natients. 

The  details  of  the  next  nine  years 
of  his  industrious  life  could  not  be 
abridged  with  any  advantage  to  the  ge- 
neral reader,  and  the  physician  will  do 
well  to  consult  the  volume  itself;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  he  formed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
who  was  then  laying  the  foundation  of 
future  eminence  in  the  diligent  study 
of  pathology — that  he  formed  the  de- 
termination to  fix  his  residence  in 
some  great  city,  and  devoted  every 
leisure  hour  to  preparation  for  future 
success—that  in  his  comparative  ob- 
scurity he  often  reflected  on  the  various 
avenues  to  success— that  he  distinctly 
saw,  however  many  might  be  the  modes 
of  obtaining  popularity,  it  could  not 
be  preserved  but  by  the  man  who  pre- 
served the  respect  of  his  own  profes- 
sion— and  for  the  sake  of  the  young 
physician  we  find  him  recording  that 
he  "  was  led  carefully  to  study  and 
liberally  to  construe  that  part  of  medi- 


cal ethics  which  regulates  the  conduct 
of  physicians  towards  each  other." 

After  making  many  inquiries  in  vain 
in  every  part  of  England  for  a  situa- 
tion suitaole  to  his  purposes,  he  was 
led  to  select  Dublin  as  his  residence, 
in  consequence  both  of  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  the  medical  profession 
was  there  held,  and  by  the  prospect  of 
uu  open  in  the  profession  for  a  phy- 
sician at  a  time  when,  from  many  cir- 
cumstances, the  purely  medical  practice 
of  Dublin  was  passing  into  the  hands 
of  the  surgeons. 

The  two  first  years  of  his  residence 
in  Dublin  gave  but  little  encourage- 
ment. His  fee-book  for  six  months  of 
the  second  year  showed  his  receipts, 
from  November,  i  810,  to  May,  1811, 
to  be  but  three  guineas.  At  this  time 
he  obtained  the  situation  of  physician 
to  the  Meath  Hospital,  and  soon  after 
was  appointed  to  a  lectureship  on  the 
practice  of  physic  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  These  appointments  showed 
unequivocally  the  opinions  entert«uned 
of  him  by  the  professional  bodies  in 
whose  gift  they  were,  and  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  evincing  attention 
and  knowledge  of  disease.  His  prac- 
tice increased,  and  in  1812  his  fees 
amounted  to  j£472. 

His  successful  progress  was  now 
uniform.  In  1815  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  physicians  to  the  House  of 
Industry,  and  in  1820  physician-general 
to  the  army  in  Ireland.  This  appoint- 
ment was  regarded  as  conferring  the 
highest  medical  rank  in  the  country. 
At  this  time,  and  for  ten  years  after- 
wards, Dr.  Cheyne's  practice  yielded 
an  annual  average  of  £5000. 

Dr.  Cheyne  refers  his  success  to  his 
good  arrangement  of  time,  to  punc- 
tualitv,  to  attention  to  the  interests 
and  feelings  of  his  professional  bre- 
thren, and  prudence ;  and  by  the 
same  means  that  his  eminence  was 
attained,  he  sought  to  preserve  it. 

His  chief  employment  was  as  a 
consulting  physician.  He  returned 
home  from  nis  morning  visits  to 
form  new  engagements,  and  when  he 
set  out  from  home  left  no  account 
of  his  route.  When  his  route  was 
tracked  it  always  led  to  inconvenience, 
as  may  be  easily  imagined:  disappoint- 
ment to  the  patients  and  their  medical 
attendants  who  were  waiting  for  him 
necessarily  occurred  from  every  inter- 
ruption of  his  own  arrangements  of 
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his  time>  and  worst  of  all,  a  ruffle  of 
the  spirits— very  unfavourable  for  the 
consideration  of  a  difficult  case — was 
sure  to  axhe,  and  continue  for  several 
hours. 

Besides  its  manifest  effect  on  his 
own  interests^  Cheyne  felt  punc- 
tuality in  the  keeping  of  appoint- 
ments to  be  a  compliment  expressive 
of  respect  for  his  professional  brethren, 
and  of  attention  to  their  feelings  and 
occupations. 

In  1825,  in  his  forty-ninth  year. 
Dr.  Cheyne  was  affected  with  nervous 
fever.  Dublin  was,  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  visited  by  a  dysentery, 
which  proved  in  many  c£iscs  fat^d. 
This,  together  with  anxieties  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  harassed  nnd  oppressed 
his  spirits.  He  struggled  for  two 
months,  and  then  went  to  England, 
where  he  recovered  his  strength,  and 
too  soon  resumed  his  professional  la- 
bours. On  his  return  he  found  one 
of  his  *'  most  esteemed"  professional 
friends,  the  father  of  fifteen  children, 
labouring  under  a  disease  which  proved 
fatal.  "  He  had,"  sa^s  Dr.  Cheyne, 
"  awaited  my  return  m  order  to  put 
himself  under  my  care.  His  suffer- 
ings proved  a  weight  on  my  spirits, 
which  strangled  every  cheerful  thought. 
I  now  began  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  my  own  illness  —  a  climacteric 
disease  was  forming,  which  ever  since 
has  been  slowly  executing  its  appointed 
commission." 

In  1831  he  retired  from  business, 
at  a  time  when  his  professional  income 
was  larger  than  at  any  former  period. 
Life  was  spared  for  four  years  more, 
and  how  that  time  was  passed,  we 
cannot  better  relate  than  in  his  own 
words : — 

"  Being  of  the  opinion  of  those  who 
think  it  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust 
out,  and  seriously  apprehending  the  con- 
sequences of  want  of  suitable  occupa- 
tion to  a  mind  which  had  been  long  in  a 
state  of  excessive  activity,  I  no  sooner 
found  myself  in  a  country  village  in 
England  than  I  devised  such  employ- 
ment as  might  not  be  inconsistent  with 
health  slowly  declining,  and  with  dimi- 
nished power  of  application.  Three 
mornings  in  the  week  I  went  to  a  neigh- 
bouring cottage  and  saw  the  sick  vil- 
lagers, giving  them  advice  and  dispens- 
ing medicines  which  were  prepared  in 
my  family  ;  and  thus  many  an  attack  of 
illness  was  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  much 
suffering  lessened.     On  a  fourth  morn- 


ingthe  sick  came  to  me  from  dutaot 
parts  of  the  country,  for  whom  I  pre- 
scribed ;  and,  as  there  was  no  physician 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  post  town 
nearest  to  my  house,  I  was  occasionally 
consulted  by  some  of  the  more  respect- 
able families  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"A charge  is  often  brought  against 
physicians,  that  after  they  have  gauiered 
m  their  own  harvest  they  never  think  of 
showing  how  the  ground  may  be  culti- 
vated by  others :  I  wbhed  to  prove  that 
I  still  retained  an  interest  in  my  profes« 
sion,  even  after  it  had  ceased  to  vield 
me  emolument,  and  therefore  I  gutdly 
undertook  to  write  some  articles  for 
*'  The  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine,*' in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
Dr.  Tweedie,  one  of  the  editors  of  that 
work.  I  was  thus  again  led  to  the  use 
of  my  pen,  and  began  to  extend  my  in- 
quiries to  other  subjects,  recollecting 
and  recording  facts  and  reasonings, 
which  in  the  hurry  of  business  I  had 
almost  let  slip :  but  an  end  was  soon 
put  to  my  employment  by  the  formation 
of  a  cataract  in  my  right  eye  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1833,  which  soon  deprived 
me  of  the  use  of  that  orean,  and  since 
that  period  the  eye  has  become  so  dim 
and  my  strength  so  much  exhausted, 
that  I  have  altogether  ceased  to  exercise 
my  profession. 

*'  Sherington,  OeCoLer,  ]g35.** 

The  Essays  "  On  Partial  Derange- 
ment of  the  Mind,"  contained  in  this 
volume  were  prepared  for  publication 
by  Dr.  Cheyne  himself — they  were  in- 
tended by  him  to  be  published  anony- 
mously— ^first,  because  they  were  writ- 
ten in  the  country,  where  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  consulting  books—^and 
secondly,  because,  in  addition  to  the 
fact  of  declining  health,  they  were 
produced  under  the  pressure  of  severe 
domestic  anxiety,  and  his  editor  tells 
us  were,  in  fact,  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diverting  his  thoughts  nrom 
subjects  which  weighed  heavily  on  his 
mind.  **'  They  were  produced  when 
one  of  his  sons  was  in  the  balance  be- 
tween life  and  death,  reduced  to  that 
state  by  the  effect  of  a  gunshot  wound 
intended  for  another,  and  whilst  he 
himself  was  rapidly  advancing  to  the 
termination  he  had  so  long  and  clearly 
foreseen :" — 

"  His  own  sketch  leaves  but  little  of 
his  biography  untold.  In  a  very  few 
months  after  he  had  made  his  last  cor- 
rections in  the  manuscript  of  the  follow- 
ing work,  the  general  breaking  up  of 
his  constitution,  which  hitherto  had  oeen 
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BecretW  progreMinr,  exhibited  itself  de« 
iinitiTel J  in  mortification  of  the  lower 
extremities  ;  and  after  a  confinement  to 
his  bed  of  six  weeks,  he  died  on  the  31  st 
of  January,  1636. 

**  Thoron^hlj  aware  of  the  nature  of 
Us  case  and  its  probable  result,  jet  calm 
and  collected  in  the  contemplation  of  it, 
he  prepared  during  his  illness  am^le 
directions  for  the  conduct  of  his  family 
after  his  departure ;  showing,  in  his  last 
act,  that  consideration  for  the  welfare 
of  others,Vhich  under  all  circumstances 
had  characterized  his  conduct  through 
life. 

"  From  what  source  he  derired  sup- 
port and  comfort,  whilst  contending 
with  pain  and  languor  on  his  death-beo, 
may  be  gathered  n*om  the  following  un- 
finished letter  addressed  to  his  Talued 
friend,  the  Bey.  Peter  Roe,  of  Kil- 
kenny:— . 

**  *  Mt  dxab  Fbxend— On  a  bed  of 
languishing,  from  which  I  know  not  that 
I  shall  ever  rise,  I  write  a  few  lines  once 
more  to  thank  you  for  the  seasonable 
yisit  which  yon  paid  to  Sherin^on  in 
the  summer,  and  to  assure  you  that  my 
regard  for  vourself,  Mrs.  R.,  and  your 
ohild  is  unabated.  I  earnestly  pray  that 
all  of  you  may  haye  an  abunoant  supply 
of  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chnst. 

" '  Yon  may  wish  to  know  the  con« 
dition  of  my  mind.  I  am  humbled  to 
the  dust  by  the  consideration  that  there 
is  not  one  action  of  my  busy  life  which 
will  bear  the  eye  of  a  holy  Ood.  But 
when  I  reflect  on  Uie  inyitation  of  the 
Redeemer,  (Matt,  xt  28,)  and  that  I 
haye  aeoepted  that  inyitation ;  and  more* 
oyer,  that  my  oonscienoe  testifies  that  I 
earnestly  desire  to  haye  my  will  in  all 
things  conformed  to  the  will  of  God.  I 
haye  peace — I  haye  the  promised  rest 
^.promised  hj  Him  in  whom  was  found 
no  guile  in  His  mouth.' 

'*  These  lines  were  penned  with  a 
trembling  hand,  but  they  breathe  a 
«omposea  spirit:  and  the  friend,  for 
whose  satisfaction  tiiey  were  written, 
preyed  the  estimation  in  which  he  held 
snch  a  record  of  a  dying  Christian's 
hope,  hj  carrying  the  letter  constantly 
about  him. 

*'  The  following  memorandum,  drawn 
up  by  Dr.  Cheyne  not  long  before  his 
decease,  will  conyey  to  the  reader  the 
best  idea  of  his  character  and  state  of 
mind  at  the  time. 

**  DiBBOTiovs  asLATiyx  YO  MT  avaiA&i  BVO* 

*'  My  body,  attended  only  by  my  sons. 
Is  to  be  carried  to  the  graye  by  six  of 
the  yillagers,  yery  early  on  the  fourth 
HT  fifth  morning  after  my  decease.  I 
would  haye  no  tolling  of  bells,  if  it  can 
be  ayoided.    The  risers  may  haye  an 
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order  for  bread,  to  the  amount  usually 
giyen  upon  such  occasions ;  if  they  get 
money  they  will  spend  it  in  the  ale- 
house; and  I  would  haye  them  told, 
that  in  life  or  death  I  would  by  no  means 
giye  occasion  for  sin.  My  funeral  must 
be  as  inexpensiye  as  possible :  let  there 
be  no  attempt  at  a  nmeral  sermon.  I 
would  pass  away  without  notice  from  a 
world  whieh,  with  all  its  pretensions,  is 
empty. — '*  Tinnit,  inane  est." 

*'  *  Let  not  my  family  mourn  for  one 
whose  trust  is  in  Jesus.  By  respectful 
and  tender  care  of  their  mother,  by  mu- 
tual affection  and  by  irreproachable  con- 
duct, mv  children  will  oest  show  their 
regard  for  my  memory. 

** '  My  decease  may  be  announced  in 
the  Irish  newspapers  in  the  following 
words—'*  Died  at  Sherington,  Newport 

Pagnel,  Bucks,  on  the day  of  ^^ 

Dr.  Cheyne,  late  physician-general  to 
the  forces  in  Ireland.*'  Not  one  word 
more:  no  panegyric. 

«<  •  I  belieye  tnere  is  a  yanlt  belonging 
to  the  manor,  but  if  it  be  under  the 
church  I  should  not  wish  my  body  to  be 
laid  in  it,  but  in  the  churchyard,  two  or 
three  yards  from  the  wicket  which  opens 
from  the  path  through  the  fields.  I 
pointed  out  the  spot  to  — ^,  and  chose 
It  as  a  fit  place  for  a  rustic  monument^ 
without  marble  or  sculpture,  a  column 
such  as  is  represented  in  the  accom* 
panying  sketch,  abont  seyen  or  eight 
feet  high.  On  the  column,  on  hard  un* 
decomposing  stone,  are  to  be  en^ayen 
the  following  texts — St.  John  ui.  16^ 
"  For  Ood  so  loyed  the  world,"  ke, ; 
St.  Matthew  xi.  28, 29, 30,  "  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labour,"  fto. ;  Hebrews 
xii.  14,  **  Follow  peace  with  all  men," 
&c. 

**  *  As  these  texts  are  meant  to  ronse 
the  insensible  passenger,  they  must  be 
distioctly  seen.  The  following  inscrip- 
tion is  to  be  engrayen  on  the  opposit* 
aide  of  the  column  :-* 

B«d>rl  th«  BUM,  pNlbHioa,  ud  tfi  of  Ua 
whoM  bodyllw  ben— th|  an  of  llttla  Importaaeei 
Imt  It  may  be  of  great  impoituiM  to  70a  to  kaoir, 
that,  \iy  tha  gmee  of  God,  1m  waa  tanm^t  to  look  to 
Iho  Lord  Joana,  aa  the  onljr  BatUnv  of  aliiiMta,  end 
that  thia  **  looUns  vato  Jeana**  gaTO  paaee  to  hii 

MOl 

Reatel  ptajtoOod  that  70a  may  ba laatrwlad 
fai  the  Goapel,  and  be  aanirad  that  Ood  wlU  gire  hla 
Holy  Spirit,  tha  only  teadiar  of  tnM  wladoai,  to  than. 
thataikhlm< 

"  *  If  any  objection  be  made  to  the 
spot  pointed  out  for  the  interment  of  my 
body,  let  some  other  be  chosen  where 
the  inscription  on  the  column  to  be 
erected  oyer  me  may  be  seen  to  adyan- 
tage.  The  monument  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  liying,  and  n<>t  in  honour  of  the 
dead. 

**  *  I  wish  the  insoription  to  be  |^« 

2k 
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serred,  and  leaye  thU  to  my  cfaUdrent 
and  my  children's  ehildren.* ' 

**  These  directiont  were  scmpaloaslT 
attended  to ;  and  the  monament,  wbien 
marks  tho  spot  where  Dr.  Chejne  lies 
baried,  besides  the  texts  and  tnscriptioii 
Kiyen  above,  bears  only  tho  initials  J.  O. 

The  mun  objoot  of  the  essays  is# 
to  disprove  the  popular  prejudice  that 
there  is  in  eTangelical  religion  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  a  deranged  state  of 
the  understanding.  The  positions  to 
which  he  chiefly  seeks  to  obtain  the 
reader's  assent  are  stated  by  himself 
as  follows  :— 

« I. — That  mental  derangements  are 
invariably  connected  with  bodily  disor- 
der. 

« II That  such  derangements  of  the 

understanding,  as  are  attended  with  in- 
sane speculations  on  the  subject  of  reli« 
gion,  are  generally,  in  the  first  instance, 
perversions  of  only  one  power  of  the 
mind* 

•*III. — That  clergymen,  to  whom 
these  essays  are  particularly  addressed, 
have  little  to  hope  for  in  placing  divine 
truth  before  a  melancholic  or  hypochon- 
diriacal  patient,  until  the  bodily  disease^ 
with  which  the  mental  delusion  is  con- 
nected, is  cured  or  relieved. 

<•  lY That  many  of  the  doubts  and 

fears  of  tml  v  religious  persons  of  sane 
mind  depend  either  upon  ignoranee  of 
the  constitution  and  operations  of  the 
mind,  or  upon  disease  of  the  bo^«'*— 

ft 

Dr.  Cheyne  expresses  his  conviction 
that  each  of  those  propositions  might 
be  supported  with  such  Ailness  of  evi- 
dence as  would  amount  to  demonstra- 
tion>  but  he  complains  of  writing  where 
he  has  no  opportunity  of  referring  to 
books.  He  pleads  also  his  not  having 
been  in  the  habit  of  recording  his  ob- 
servations in  writings  and  that  his 
power  of  application  is  injured  by  de- 
caying health.  These  apologies  look 
like  a  consciousness  that  hb  case  is  not 
fully  sustained,  and  while  we  are  satis- 
fied that  the  reproach  agunst  religion 
as  generating  insanity,  is  wholly  un- 
deserved, we  cannot  think  the  three 
first  of  Dr.  Cheyne's  propositions  te- 
nable. With  the  first  proposition,  as 
Uid  down  in  terms  in  this  passage, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel,  but 
through  the  work,  in  evenr  argument* 
it  itsnmes  somewhat  a  different  shape. 


and  mental  diMaae  If  Ngirded  as  In* 

v&riably^  originatinft  in  bodily  ailments 
That  mind  and  body  so  act  and  re-act 
on  each  other  as  that  there  may  be  nq 
case  of  mental  disease  unaccompaniftd 
with  bodily  ailment,  we  oan  well  b«* 
lieve;  but  from  this  admiaaion,  the 
consequence,  which  Dr.  Cheyne  would 
draw,  does  not  legitimately  follow,  that 
the  first  eflbrt  should  be  to  remove 
the  bodily  disease  before  the  mind  is 
addressed  byrelieious  considerations. 
Suppose  partial  insanity  produced  by 
any  misdirected  passion — ^by  avarice  or 
ambition — ^by  inordinate  grief  or  dis- 
appointed affection— suppose,  in  such 
case,  the  body  to  participate  in  the 
disease  of  the  mind,  shall  we  wait  for 
the  return  of  bodily  health  before  wo 
present  to  the  thoughts  of  the  anfbr« 
tunate  man  distracted  with  love  or 
grief,  or  the  disappointment  of  some 
project  of  the  worldly  mind,  the  only 
considerations  which  seem  to  have  any 
chance  of  restoring  peace  ?  Our  be- 
lief in  such  case  is,  tnat  the  disease  ia 
firom  the  first,  mental— .that  compel- 
ling the  mind  to  behold  the  compara- 
tive worthlessness  of  the  oljects  to 
which  it  had  been  before  directed, 
gi?es  the  best,  if  not  the  only  chance 
of  recovery ;  that,  remove  the  cause 
of  uneasiness,  and  often,  very  often^ 
the  bodily  disease  will  pass  away  so 
instantly,  as  to  have  the  relief  seem 
almost  miraouloos*  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  persons  are  speaking  with 
oonsdous  ill  will  when  they  tell  as  of 
the  hearers  of  a  Cecil  or  a  Newton  being 
excited  to  madness  by  the  preacher ; 
but  for  one  equivocal  instance  of  sneh 
results,  what  thousands  are  thereof 
passions  beinff  calmed,  and  distraction 
of  spirit  ceasing,  and  perfect  peace  of 
heart  suooeeding  the  bitterest  afflio- 
tton,  when  the  only  medicine  adminis- 
tered to  the  wounded  heart  was  Um 
counsel  or  the  consolation  of  some  re- 
ligious man  ? 

The  natural  result  of  Dr.  Cheyne's 
theory  would  be,  wherever  we  find 
mental  disease,  to  search  out  its  causes 
in  the  animal  machine— not  to  com- 
mence with  what  is  called  moral  treat- 
ment till  the  physician  has  abandoned 
all  hope  of  cure.  We  cannot  go  this 
length,  but  are,  however,  convinced 
with  him,  that  medical  treatment  of 
the  disease  has  been,  of  late  year% 
too  little  regarded.  The  seoond  of 
the  propositioDS  which  we  hsvs  trut* 
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scribed^  is  expressed  in  language  so 
ambignousi  that  it  may  either  mean 
that,  the  rest  of  ^the  mind  being  in 
health,  and  but  one  of  its  many  faculties 
becoming  diseased^  the  disease  of  such 
faculty  may  originate  religious  insa- 
nity— and  this  will  probably  at  Jirst 
view,  be  regarded  as  Cheyne's  mean- 
ing by  most  of  his  readers — or,  it  may 
meanj  that  there  is  only  one  power  of 
the  mind,  the  diseased  state  of  whichy 
can  be  properly  regarded  as  religious 
insanity.  The  latter  is  probably  Dr. 
Cheyne's  meaning,  but  of  the  proposi- 
tion in  either  view  of  it,  we  do  not 
find  any  sufficient  evidence  offered  in 
the  book,  although — on  Cheyne's 
supposition  of  the  faculties  being  dis- 
tinct— it  would  be  a  subject  of  the 
very  utmost  importance.  To  ourselves^ 
who  find  a  real  difficulty  in  thus  think- 
ing of  the  mind* — although  when  ac- 
curacy is  not  required,  the  popular 
language,  which  would  represent  the 
operations  of  the  mind  as  if  they  were 
so  many  actors  playine  theur  parts 
more  or  less  per&ctly,  does  well 
enough — it  is  a  real  loss  that  our 
author  has  not  given  us  cases  to  illus- 
trate his  meaning. 

The  reader  of  the  Essays  should,  in 
considering  any  part  of  Dr.  Cheyne's 
reasonings,  distinctly  bear  in  mind  that 
the  subject  of  general  insanity  is  not 
any  where  treated  of  by  Dr.  Cheyne; 
that  not  only  in  the  title  of  the  es- 
says, but  in  the  introductory  chapteri 
where  he  gives  the  arrangement  of  his 
subject,  he  expressly  confines  himself 
to  the  consideration  of  such  varieties 
of  derangement  as  do  not  include 
"mental  derangement  arising  from 
groups  of  faculties  and  affections  be- 
ing disordered,  thereby  involving  de- 
rangement of  the  whole  mind."  The 
subject  of  his  essays  is,  in  his  own 
words,  «  mental  derangement,  arising, 
fir^ty  from  a  disordered  condition  of 
the  organs  of  sense ;  secondly,  firom  a 
disorder  of  one  or  more  intellectual 
faculties  ;  thirdly,  from  a  disorder  of 
one  or  more  of  the  natural  affections 
and  desires ;  and  fourthly,  from  a  dis- 
order of  one  or  more  of  the  moral 
affections.  ** 

He  tells  us  that  ''such  derangements 
of  the  understanding  as  are  attended 


with  insane  speculations  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  religion,  are  generally  in  the 
first  instance  perversions  of  only  one 
power  of  mind ;"  and  in  another  part 
of  his  work  he  says,  that "  the  mutual 
influence  of  the  mental  powers  being 
still  but  little  known,  there  is  often 
great  difficulty  in  discovering  the  fa- 
culty primarily  disordered,  a  point* 
which,  unless  we  can  ascertain,  we 
need  scarcely  hope  to  understand  anv 
case  of  insanity.  This  it  is  also  which 
renders  the  treatment  of  such  cases  so 
difficult"  The  author  had  beibre  told 
us  that  **  were  the  principles  he  wishes 
to  establish  to  be  acted  on,  more  imrne* 
diate  attention  would  be  paid  to  the 
disorder  of  the  body  which  supports 
the  derangement  of  the  mind,  and 
more  frequent  removal  of  the  latter 
might  be  expected."  We  transcribe 
another  sentence,  which  seems  coloured 
with  the  languaffe  of  the  phrenologists: 
"  In  a  person  devoted  to  religion  who 
ma^  have  become  insane,  it  is  desirabley 
as  m  every  other  case  of  insanity,  to 
ascertain  what  faculty,  affection,  or 
sentiment  is  primarily  disordered.  If 
we  find  that  all  right  religious  feeling 
is  in  abeyance,  while  through  exagge- 
rated pride,  selfishness,  or  imaginative- 
ness the  mind  becomes  deranged,  sure- 
ly the  case  ought  not  to  he  ranked 
under  the  head  of  madness  from  reli- 
gion.*' Granted  1  But — as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  treatment?  as  to  the  means  of 
cure  ? — If  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
standinff  and  treating  the  case,  it  is 
desirable  we  should  ascertain  what  fa- 
.  culty  is  disordered,  is  not  the  impor- 
tance of  this  information  rather  on 
the  supposition  of  our  being  able  in 
some  way  to  deal  with  the  mind  than 
to  aid  us  in  removing  the  bodily  die- 
ease  which  supports  the  mental  one  ? 
On  this  point,  repeatedly  introduced  in 
the  course  of  these  essays,  we  are  left 
altogether  without  assistance  from  our 
author.  He  tells  us  that  **  the  disturb- 
ance of  one  faculty  sometimes  affects 
all  the  rest;  universal  derangement 
ensues,  and  the  case  is  hopelessly  com- 
plicated." On  the  system  of  moral 
treatment  we  can  perfectly  understand 
such  a  difficulty,  or  rather,  we  can  see 
how  the  hope  of  making  the  mind 
itself  the  instrument  of  its  own  cure 


*  See  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding.— (Book  ii«»  eap.  21,  seci.  16^  17k 
18,  19,  and  20.) 
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may  be  dtminisbed  in  rach  a  case*  bat 
in  our  present  ignorance  of  what  me- 
dicine— not  drawn  from  the  stores  of 
the  moralist  or  religionist — can  reach 
what  are  called  the  distinct  faculties  of 
pride,  vanity,  selfishness,  or  imagina- 
tiveness, we  are  really  at  a  loss  to 
guess  what  Dr.  Cheyne  means.  Has 
e  a  different  drug  for  each  passion, 
and  sentiment,  and  affection?  We 
with  him  think  there  are  cases  of  lu- 
nacy not  extending  so  far  as  to  render 
the  mind  altogether  powerless,  and  in 
which  moral  or  religious  considerations 
ought  not  to  he  pressed  on  the  patient's 
mind;  but  do  we  therefore  believe 
that  mind  to  be  insensible  to  such  con- 
siderations? Far  from  it;  even  in 
these  cases  the  cure — if  there  be  cure 
at  all — is  from  within.  The  insane 
man  who  refuses  to  listen  to  his  doctor 
or  nurse  preaching  patience  or  mora- 
lity, is  in  all  probability  doing  what 
any  sane  man  in  the  community  would 
do  well  to  imitate,  and  we  should  re- 
gard such  a  case  with  hope.  Of  this 
a  remarkable  instance  is  g^ven  in  the 
case  of  a  gentleman  who  has  published 
a  very  minute  account  of  the  state  of 
his  mind  and  its  struggles  during  a 
malady  of  many  years*  continuance, 
and  an  enforced  residence  at  more  than 
one  asylum.*  Detuls  such  as  he  has 
given  are  rarely  communicated  to  the 
public,  as  the  very  fact  of  such  com- 
munication is  not  unlikely  to  be  re- 
dded as  a  proof  of  the  disease  be- 
ing still  subsisting ;  but  in  this,  and  in 
Cowper*s,  and,  mdeed,  in  every  case 
where  light  has  been  thrown  in  on  the 
secrets  of  the  prison-place,  it  seems 
plain  that  allowing  the  insane  person 
to  work  out,  as  it  were,  the  problem 
which  he  proposes  to  himself,  gives  a 
far  better  chance  of  ultimate  restora- 
tion than  the  effort  to  convince  him 
that  he  is  in  the  wrong,  by  telling  him 
that  his  hallucinations  are  all  illusioo. 
A  man  in  the  delirium  of  fever  sees 
as  outward  realities  with  the  waking 
eje,  scenes  and  persons  that  it  is  phy- 
sically impossible  should  be  in  his  sick 
room ;  yet  he  has  for  the  &ct  of  their 
being  present  the  same  evidence  that 
he  has  had  of  any  other  incident  which 


he  has  ever  witnessed.  His  eye  and 
ear  are  deceived,  and  he  believes  the 
intelligence  brought  by  these  erring 
servants.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  he  should  not  believe  them.  If 
his  physician  tells  him  that  such  an  oe* 
enrrence  is  an  ordinary  one  in  fevery 
or  if  he  happen  otherwise  to  know  the 
fact,  there  is  no  danger  in  all  probabi* 
lity  of  such  a  scene  endmg  in  insanity. 
Suppose,  however,  his  ^ysician  too 
fine  a  gentleman  to  converse  with  him 
at  all  on  the  matter ;  suppose  his  at- 
tendants to  be  ignorant,  and  instead  of 
being  able  to  account  for  the  pbeno* 
mena,  deal  with  the  sick  man  as  if  h« 
were  speaking  falsehood,  or  as  if  he 
were  insane,  is  it  not  probable  that 
such  treatment  would  create  actual 
insanity ;  and,  if  so  created,  would  not 
the  best  chance  of  recovery  in  the  sup- 
posed  circumstances  be  from  the  man's 
own  mind  dealinff  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  ezaminmg  them  with  the  aid 
of  such  imperfect  information  as  ha 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject  ? 
And  yet  in  cases  analogous  or  identi- 
oal  with  this,  it  would  appear  from  the 
statement  of  recovered  lunatics,  that 
until  the  patient  consents  to  admit 
every  fancy  of  the  manager  of  an  asy- 
lum to  be  a  rule  of  in&llible  right, 
there  is  scarce  a  posnbility  of  his  re- 
covery being  r^arded  as  complete. 
We  believe  that  both  the  moral  and 
medical  treatment  of  the  disease  have 
^eatly  improved,  even  in  the  dliort 
interval  since  these  essays  were  irriU 
ten,  but  we  have  little  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  Perceval's  statement,  that  the 
theory  adopted  in  most  of  the  asyluoM 
a  few  years  ago  was  to  break  down  all 
resistance,  and  hold  the  patient's  mind 
altogethei*  in  subjection.  In  the  pro- 
cess, conscience,  and  natural  affectione, 
and  moral  feeling  were  obliterated, 
and  recovery  was  a  state  worse  than 
death.  The  last  state  of  the  man  was 
worse  than  the  first. 

The  diseased  state  of  the  organs 
of  sense  often  produces  actual  mad- 
ness. The  sufferer  is  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  false  perceptionsy 
and  acts  on  information  which  he  is 
unable  to  correct.  It  would  seem  that 


*  Narrative  of  the  Treatment  experienced  by  a  Gentleman  during  a  state  of 
Mental  Derangement.— London :  1838.  The  first  volume  of  this  work  was  anony- 
fnoos  i  the  second,  published  in  1840,  bears  on  the  title-page  the  name  of  John 
Perceval,  Esq. 
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insanity  arising  from  tliis  cause  ongltt 
to  admit  of  an  easy  cure.  The  false 
information  given  by  the  ear  or  eye  is 
likely  to  be  corrected  by  the  other 
sensesy  yet  there  is  often  great  sub- 
tlety shown  by  the  sufferer  m  evading 
the  new  information  thus  received. 
Voices  address  the  ear^  and  the  eye 
being  turned  to  the  place  from  which 
they  seem  to  proceed  aees  that  is  va- 
cant. If  the  person  be  not  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  imagined  voices  are  re- 
ferable to  the  diseased  state  of  the 
auditory  nerves»  he  will  in  all  probabi* 
lity  become  suspicious  of  conspiracieSf 
and  imagine  bis  enemies  have  employed 
a  ventrSoquist  to  cheat  him  bv  imi- 
tating the  accents  which  he  hears. 
This  is  a  simple  and  a  frequent  case» 
one  which  we  should  think  almost  cer- 
tain of  cure.  If  the  solution  which 
any  physician  would  give  of  symp- 
tomsy  which  nothing  but  the  patient's 
ignorance  could  aggravate  into  insa* 
nity^  be  believed  by  the  suffererv  there 
is  in  all  probability  an  end  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. If  it  be  disbelieved*  yet  let  it 
be  stated  calmly*  and  leave  it  to  pro- 
duce its  own  natural  effect.  It  pro- 
bably will  at  first  be  like  every  thing 
else  evaded*  but  will  at  length  find 
its  place  in  the  reasonings  of  the 
patient*  and  be  in  all  probability  the 
means  of  cure.  Nothing  under  any 
circumstances  can  be  done  by  decep- 
tion. What  is  called*  and  truly  so*  in- 
sanity* is  more  often  removable  by 
mind  dealing  with  mind*  than  is 
thought.  Witb  the  mind  in  every 
state*  fair  dealing  is  the  only  true 
oourse. 

The  first  essay  is  little  more  than  a 
general  statement  of  the  subject ;  the 
second*  **  on  false  perceptions  and  sup- 
posed demonism*  is  valuable*  chiefly 
for  some  narratives*  probably  drawn 
from  what  the  author  witnessed  in  his 
own  practice*  and  which  give  some 
new  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which 
ignorant  people  are  actually  frightened 
into  permanent  insanity*  by  experi- 
encing some  of  the  very  frequent  illu- 
sions of  the  senses*  which  tbey  refer 
to  supernatural  power  or  demoniac  in« 
terference.  In  delirium  occasioned  by 
drunkenness,  the  drunkard  sees  double* 
hears  things  that  are  not  uttered* 
and  in  cases  of  habitual  intemperance* 
the  false  perceptions  continue*  even 
when  the  sufferer  is  not  under  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  intoxication.    In 


dl^iiriiMi  tremens  the  sufferer  fancies 
that  he  sees  fairies*  devils*  and  spirits 
watchii^  him*  grinnbg  at  him*  and 
whispenng  together;  such  maniacs 
are  seen  suddenly  starting  up  and  lis- 
tening with  fixed  attention  at  kevholes 
and  crevices  in  the  wall  for  their  spi* 
ritual  enemies.  Having  no  suspicion 
of  the  true  nature  of  their  malady* 
they^  often  conclude  that  their  powers 
of  vision  and  of  hearing  are  miracu- 
lously increased.  *'  A  man  labouring 
under  insanity  produced  by  intoxica- 
tion*" says  Dr.  Cheyne*  *<  lately  told 
us  that  he  could  hear  what  was  uttered 
in  a  whisper  at  a  distance  of  half  a 
mile.- 

**The  ear  is  very  liable  to  be  de- 
luded— a  person  maj  fancy  that  he  hears 
the  hissing  of  a  boilmg  kettle,  the  ring- 
ing of  beUs,  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  the 
clamours  of  a  tumultuous  crowd,  and  a 
variety  of  discordant  sounds,  as  well  as 
ariicQlate  voices,  if  the  circulation  of 
the  brain,  or  of  a  part  of  that  organ  be 
diseased.  On  the  other  hand,  oral  lan- 
guage is  not  always  understood^words, 
even  when  distinctly  heard,  convey  no 
meaning — audible  laneuage  ceases  to  be 
intelligible  when  visible  language  is,  as 
in  the  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Darwin  of 
Shrewsbury,  of  an  old  gentleman  who 
was  superannuated,  whose  hearing  and 
vision  were  perfect,  but  who  could  only 
call  up  a  tram  of  ideas  from  the  latter. 
When  he  was  told  it  was  nine  o'clock 
and  time  for  him  to  eat  his  breakfast* 
he  repeated  the  words  distinctly,  but 
without  understanding  them.  Then  his 
servant  put  a  watch  in  his  hand,  upon 
which  he  said,  *  why,  William,  have  I 
not  had  my  breakfast,  for  it  is  past  nine 
o'clock  ?*  On  almost  every  occasion  his 
servants  conversed  with  him  by  means 
of  visible  objects,  although  his  hearing 
was  perfect;  and  when  this  kind  of 
communication  was  used  he  did  not  ap- 
pear impaired  in  his  intellects.  This 
state  came  on  from  a  stroke  of  the 
palsy ;  and,  till  he  and  his  servants  had 
recourse  to  this  language  of  signs,  he 
was  quite  childish.*' — Esaay  ii.,  p.  G2. 


Hearing  is  more  frequently  disor- 
dered than  sight*  or  any  other  of  the 
senses.  Dr.  Cheyne  tells  us  that  the 
apparitions  which  attended  Nicolai  not 
only  peopled  his  apartment  but  spoke 
to  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  ear  is  often  deceived  at  the  same 
time  with  the  eye*  but  Nicolai's  own 
account  of  the  spectral  illusions  with 
which  he  was  visited*  does  not  say  any 
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thing  of  his  ever  being  addressed  by 
his  visitors :  and  we  are  inclined  to  bo- 
lieve  tbit  in  his  ease  the  eye  was  the 
only  sense  engaged.  Nioolai  was  the 
Prnssiaa  reviewer^  who  ventured  on  a 
parody  of  Goethe*s  Werther*  and  was 
rewaided  for  his  work  by  fi^piring  as 
the  head  chamberlainy  who  dureets  the 
witch  dances  in  the  Walpargb  scene  of 
the  Faust.  In  several  books  on  the 
theory  of  apparitions^  an  account  of 
Nicolai*s  spectres  is  given.  In  Anster's 
notes  to  Faustus»  we  find  Nicolai's 
own  account^  as  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Berlin.  In  Cowper's 
affecting  narrative  of  bis  insanity,  it  is 
plain  that  the  auditory  nerves  were 
greatly  disturbed.  In  one  of  his 
efforts  to  effect  suicide,  he  had  sus- 
pended himself  from  the  top  of  the 
door  of  his  room  by  his  garter.  The 
chair  which  he  used  for  the  purpose, 
he  pushed  away  with  his  ie^X,  and  hung 
at  his  whole  length.  '<  While  I  hung 
there,"  he  says,  ''  I  distinctly  heard  a 
voice  say,  three  times,  *  it  is  over/  **• 
It  is  not  clear  to  us  that  in  this  case 
the  eye  was  also  deluded ;  for  Cowper, 
who  describes  his  dreams  does  not  speak^ 
at  least  does  not  speak  with  such  distinct- 
ness as  to  give  perfect  evidence  on  the 
subject,  of  any  illusions  of  the  waking 
eye.  "  My  thoughts,'*  he  says,  **  in 
the  day  became  still  more  gloomy,  and 
my  night  visions  more  dreaidful.  One 
morninff,  as  I  lay  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  I  seemed  to  myself  to  be 
walking  in  Westminster  Abbey,  wait- 
ing till  prayers  should  begin.  Pre- 
sently I  thought  I  heard  the  minister's 
voice,  and  hastened  towards  the  choir. 
Just  as  I  was  upon  the  point  of  enter- 
ing, the  iron  gate  under  the  organ  was 
flung  in  my  face  with  a  jar  that  made 
the  abbey  ring.  The  noise  awoke  roe, 
and  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
from  all  the  churches  upon  earth 
could  not  have  been  so  dreadful  to  me 
as  the  interpretation  which  I  could 
not  avoid  putting  upon  this  dream,  "f 
In  Tasso's  insanity  both  ear  and  eye 
were  affected.  The  illusions  were  so 
powerful  as  to  throw  into  shadow  all 
external  impressions,  while  his  own 
reasoning  powers  exercised  upon  them 
as  realities,  was  such  as  almost  to  con- 
vince his  friends  aeainst  the  evidence 
of  their  senses,  uiat  the  phantoms 


with  which  he  was  visited  vera  not  the 
coinage  of  the  brain,  but  supernatural 
beings,  engwed  in  conversation  with 
the  poet.  Ikunso  relates  an  extraordi- 
nary seene,  in  which,  after  aivning  with 
the  poet  against  the  possibility  of  his 
fancies  having  any  foundation  in  truths 
he  received  the  following  reply:— 
**  Since  I  cannot  persuade  you  by  re»* 
soning,  I  will  oonvinee  yoa  by  experi- 
ence.  I  shall  cause  yon,  with  your 
own  eyes,  to  see  that  spirit,  the  exist* 
ence  of  which  my  words  cannot  cause 
you  to  believe."  <'  I  accepted  the 
offer,"  says  Manso ;  '*  and  the  foUowio^ 
day,  as  we  were  sitting  by  ourselves 
together  by  the  fire,  he  turned  his  eyes 
towards  a  window,  and  held  them  • 
long  time  so  intensely  fixed  on  it,  that, 
when  I  called  him,  he  did  not  answer. 
At  last,  '  Lo,'  said  he,  *  the  friendly 
Spirit,  which  has  courteously  come  to 
talk  with  me.  Lift  up  your  eyes,  and 
you  shall  see  the  truth.*  I  turned  mj 
eyes  thither  immediately ;  but  though 
I  endeavoured  to  look  as  keenly  as  I 
could,  I  beheld  nothing  but  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  which  streamed  throqgh  the 
panes  of  the  window  into  the  chamber. 
And  whilst  I  still  looked  around  with* 
out  beholding  any  object*  Torquato 
began  to  hold,  with  this  unknown 
something,  a  most  lofty  converse.  I 
heard,  indeed,  and  saw  nothing  but 
himself;  nevertheless,  his  words*  at 
one  time  questioning,  at  another  ro- 
ply^gf  were  such  as  take  place  be- 
tween those  who  reason  strictly  on 
some  important  subject;  and  from 
what  is  said  by  the  one,  the  replies  of 
the  other  may  be  easily  comprehended 
by  the  intellect,  although  they  be  not 
heard  bv  the  ear.  The  discourse* 
were  so  lofty  and  marvellous,  both  by 
the  sublimity  of  the  topics,  and  a  cer« 
tain  unwonted  manner  of  talking,  that, 
exalted  above  myself  into  a  kind  of 
ecstaey,  I  did  not  dare  to  interrupt 
them,  nor  ask  Torquato  about  the 
spirit  which  he  had  announced  to  me, 
but  which  I  did  not  see.  In  this 
way,  while  I  listened  between  stupe- 
faction and  rapture,  a  considerable 
time  had  elapsed,  till  at  last  the  spirit 
departed,  as  I  learned  from  the  words 
of  Torquato,  who,  turning  to  me^ 
said, '  from  this  day  forward,  all  your 
doubts  shall  have  vanished  from  your 
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mind/  and  I,  'or  rather  they  are  in- 
creased, 8ince»  though  I  ha^e  heard 
many  things  worthy  of  marvel,  I  have 
seen  nothing  of  what  you  promised  to 
show  me  to  dbpel  my  douhts.  *  He  smiled 
and  said,  '  You  have  seen  and  heard 

more  of  him  perhaps *  and  here  he 

paused.  Fearful  of  importuning  him 
by  new  questions,  the  discourse  ended ; 
and  the  only  conclusion  I  can  form  is 
what  I  before  said#  that  it  is  more 
likely  that  his  visions  or  frenzies  will 
disorder  my  own  mind  than  that  I 
shall  extirpate  his  true  or  imaginary 
opinion."* 

The  letter  in  which  Manso  relates 
this  event  was  written  immediately 
after  the  incident  it  describes,  so  there 
is  no  room  for  disputing  any  of  the 
ptrticular  details  on  the  ground  of 
imperfect  recollection  or  the  kind 
of  over-statement,  which  leads  bio- 
graphers  to  make  the  most  of  every 
thing  unusual.  The  solitude  in  which 
Taaso  lived  during  years  of  poetical 
exertion,  and  long  intervals  of  insanity, 
was  of  itself  not  unlikely  to  create 
habits  of  talking  and  thinking  aloud, 
which  rendered  the  conversation  with 
the  imagined  spirit,  one  more  easily 
sustained  than,  had  his  life  been  passed 
less  with  the  creations  of  his  own 
fancy,  would  have  been  conceivable. 
Previous  to  the  visits  of  the  Platonic 
Demon  whom  he  wished  to  introduce 
to  Manso,  he  had  been  tormented  by  the 
daily  vexations  of  a  FoUetto,  or  haunt- 
ing sprite,  which  he  fancied,  found  plea- 
sure in  disarranging  his  papers,  steal- 
ing his  roonevy  and  playing  him  one 
mischievous  trick  or  another.  He  was 
troubled  with  undefinable  apprehen- 
sions :  lights  danced  before  bis  eyes ; 
at  times  he  heard  the  most  frightful 
noises  indistinct  and  unlike  any  thing 
with  which  they  could  be  compared. 
At  times  the  ticking  of  an  imagined 
clock,  or  the  tolling  of  a  non-existing 
bell,  disturbed  him ;  at  times  voices 
were  heard  like  those  of  the  stupid 
critics  of  his  "  Jerusalem,'*  at  times  it 
was  the  barking  of  more  harmless 
dogs,  or  the  cackling  of  geese.  When 
he  awoke  from  sleep  it  was  a  relief,  for 
he  was  freed  from  fantastic  visions  for 
a  while,  but  the  waking  fancy  soon  si- 
mulated the  wildest  dreams.  "  I  have 
dreaded,"  he  says,  **  the  falling  sick- 


ness, apoplexy,  and  blindness.  I  have 
had  headaches  and  pains  in  the  intes* 
tines,  the  side^  the  thighs  and  legs ;  I 
have  been  weakened  by  vomiting,  dy« 
sentery,  and  fever.  Amidst  so  many 
terrors  and  pains  there  appeared  to 
me  in  the  air  the  image  of  the  Glo<* 
rious  Virgin,  with  her  son  in  her  arms» 
sphered  in  a  circle  of  coloured  vapours^ 
so  that  I  ought  by  no  means  to  des* 
pair  of  her  grace.  And  though,'*  he 
adds,  "  this  might  easily  be  apluintasy» 
because  I  am  frantic,  aisturbed  by  va- 
rious phantoms,  and  full  of  infinite 
melancholy,  yet  by  the  grace  of  God 
I  can  sometimes  withhold  my  assent* 
which  being,  as  Cicero  remarks,  the 
operation  of  a  sound  mind,  I  am  in* 
clined  to  believe  it  was  in  reality  a 
miracle."! 

In  the  life  of  St,  Teresa  we  have 
instances  not  unlike  thes#  of  Tasso; 
and  the  Aurea  Legenda,  as  well  as 
Llorente*s^ History  of  the  Inquisition* 
are  full  of  them — the  solution  of  the 
hagiographer  and  the  witchfinder  as- 
suming always  that  the  facts  had  a 
firmer  basis  of  existence  than  a  vision* 
ary's  waking  dreams,  and  thus  we  find 
in  their  narratives  angels  and  devils 
playing  the  parts  which  modern  medi- 
cine ^ves  to  capricious  "  Faculties,** 
or  "Powers,"  or  "  Sentiments,"  or, 
yet  more  strange,  to  "  Endowments," 
seated  aloft  on  their  phrenological 
thrones,  and  at  times  descending  to 
the  help  of  the  philosophical  inquirer, 
like  the  gods  coming  to  the  relief  of 
the  embarrassed  epic  poet,  to  save  him 
from  perplexities  with  which  his  hu- 
man skill  is  unable  to  deal. 

Dr.  Gheyne  tells  us  that  **  where 
delusions  both  of  hearing  and  sight 
co-exist,  nothing  can  prevent  insanity 
but  an  enlightened  judgment."  How 
little  hope,  then,  could  there  be  for 
cure  at  a  time  when  the  medical  theo- 
rbt  was,  as  it  were,  in  league  with  the 
faithless  servants  of  the  mind — when 
angelic  visits  were  looked  for  with  im- 
patience, both  by  the  patient  and  his 
physician,  and  their  absence  was  re- 
garded as  a  proof  of  the  departing 
favour  of  heaven. 

In  one  part  of  the  volume  before 
us,  the  case  is  mentioned  of  a  young 
man  of  rank  becoming  monomaniacal. 
He  refused  to  take  food,  and  made 


*  Black's  Life  of  Tatso,  vol.  IL  p.  342. 
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•oiae  attempts  to  choke  himself.  *^  We 
were  told,"  says  Cheynei  **  that  a  few 
weeks  before  he  had  been  in  Scotland 
with   Mr.    Camphell,  of    Row— had 
partidcen  of  his  delusions,  and  that  fa- 
naticism had   gradaallj  degenerated 
into    insanity."      This,   Dr.    Cheyne 
addsy  was  described  as  a  case  of  reli- 
gious madness.     A  knowledge  of  other 
lu2ts  connected  with  the  case  satisfied 
Dr.   Cheyne  that  the  gentleman  in 
question,  after  having  made  a  profes- 
sion of  religion  was    betrayed   into 
drinking  wine  with  freedom — ^that  this 
was  followed  by  other  irregularities— 
that  remorse  and  insanity  ensued.  We 
are  enabled  to  add,  from  an  account 
since   published   by   the    person    in 
question,  that  in  addition  to  the  sense 
of  shame,  and  inffratitude,  and    re- 
morse-—and  the  feeling  of  self-accusa- 
tion, that  hk  conduct  was  calculated  to 
bring  disrepute  on  the  doctrines  taught 
by  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  followers ;  in 
addition  to  all  these  and  other  causes 
which  were  enough  to  produce  mad- 
ness, (if  indeed  they  were  themselves, 
in  the  extreme  degree  in  which  they 
existed,  essentially  different  from  in- 
sanity) there  was  added  the  subtle 
effects  of  mercury  upon  the  humours 
of  the  body,  during  the  use  of  which 
the  poor  man  had  the  imprudence  to 
expose  his  frame  to  currents  of  air,  while 
washing,  every  morning,  his    whole 
person  m  cold  water — and  this  in  No- 
vember.    That  the  mind  should  have 
sunk  under  such  circumstances,  can 
scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise ;  but 
whether  we  are  to  attribute  such  ruin 
to  the  natural  effects  of  bodily  disease, 
of  the  medicine  employed,  and  the  in- 
caution  of  the  patient  while  using  it, 
or  whether  we  refer  it  to  fanaticism,  we 
cannot  think  that  it  gives  any  support 
to  the  notion  that  true  or  even  absurd 
views  of  religion  are  likely  to  endan- 
ger mental  health.    In  the  case  of  this 
gentleman  both  ear  and  eye  were  en- 
gaged, but  through  all  his  delusions 
tiiere  seemed  to  be  an  active  and  vigi- 
lant jud^eut  exerting  itself  in  the 
examination    of  all   the   phenomena 
which  a  diseased  state  of  the  nerves 
.  was    perpetually   creating.       Spirits 
were  perpetually  visiting  and  address- 
ing bun,  and  this  for  many  years ;  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  came  at  last 
to  know  their  Matures— to  call  them 
by  name,  and  even  when  they  chose  to 
play  invisible,  that  they  were  not  able 


quite  to  conceal  their  voices,  and  what 
they  were  about.  Nothing  can  be 
more  instructive  to  any  person  having 
at  heart  the  cure  of  a  lunatic  patient 
than  the  work  to  which  we  allude,  as 
it  is  quite  plun  to  us  that  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  time  in  which 
he  was  confined  in  lunatic  asylums,  and 
warring  with  the  masters  of  sndi 
places  and  their  servants,  his  mind 
was  in  a  state  to  have  yielded  assent  to 
a  more  rational  theory  of  the  sights 
and  words  which  disturbed  his  thoughts, 
than  the  very  ingenious  views  of  the 
matter  which,  in  the  absence  of  better 
information,  he  adopted,  and  in  his 
last  published  volume  seems  to  have  no 
wish  to  abandon.  Had  he  been  pes* 
sessed  of  the  kind  of  information  that 
Nicolai  or  Spalding,  whose  case  b  told 
by  Dr.  Cheyne,  possessed,  his  insanitj 
could  not  have  lasted  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  what 
Dr.  Cheyne  says  on  the  subject  of 
such  patients.  The  only  qualification 
which  we  should  think  of  making  in 
the  advice  which  he  gives  is  that  we 
think  even  the  insane — when  there  is 
any  reasoning  power  left — should  be 
informed  of  the  natural  effects  of  dis- 
ease. It  is  not  probable  that  they  will 
at  the  instant  assent — but  if  they  as- 
sent to  the  degree  of  admitting  that  a 
view  opposed  to  theirs  is  tenable,  there 
is,  we  think,  great  chance  of  curet  In 
fact,  if  the  person  who  believes  him- 
self under  Satanic  influence,  once  ad- 
mits, and  is  in  earnest  in  tiie  admis- 
sion, that  his  is  but  one  solution, 
among  others,  of  the  phenomena  which 
are  to  be  accounted  for,  we  think  that 
the  single  &ct  of  his  continuing  to 
differ  with  any  one  of  the  very  end- 
nent  persons  who  conduct  lunatic  asy- 
lums on  a  subject  upon  which  it  is  not 
very  easy,  in  the  calmest  state  of  mind, 
to  come  to  a  sound  conclusion,  is  per- 
fectly constBtent  with  entire  sanity  of 
mind-^nay,  perfectly  consistent  witii 
judicious  medical  as  well  as  moral 
treatment.  *'  If  there  be,"  says  Bax- 
ter, ''as  some  fancy,  a  possession  of 
the  devil,  it  is  possible  that  physic  may 
cast  him  out ;  for  if  you  cure  the  me- 
lancholy (black  bile)  his  bed  is  taken 
away,  and  the  advantage  gone  by 
which  he  worketh;  cure  the  choler 
(bile,)  and  the  choleric  operations  of 
the  devil  will  cease :  it  is  by  means  and 
.  humours  in  us  that  he  worketh." 
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"  If  they  are  of  89ae  mind,  we  must 
lay  before  them  an  explanation  of  such 
oases.  We  must  explain  the  nature  of 
false  perceptions,  in  order  to  show  that 
a  disordered  state  of  the  nerves,  or  of 
the  brain,  or  stomach,  or  organs  of  re- 
production, will  account  for  the  delu- 
sions— more  particularly  of  the  organ  of 
sight — ^which  harass  them ;  that  sparks, 
flashes  of  light,  halos,  or,  ou  the  other 
hand,  flies,  motes,  tadpoles,  temporary 
blindness,  are  produced  by  dborder  of 
the  optic  nerve  or  brain ;  that  noises  of 
a  discordant  kind,  or  articulate  sounds* 
solely  depend  upon  accelerated  circula- 
tion through  the  brain,  or  affections  of 
the  auditory  nerves ;  that  the  senses  of 
taste  or  smell  are  rendered  painfully 
acute  or  perverted  by  disordered  condi- 
tions of  those  parts  of  the  brain  Arom 
which  proceed  the  gustatory  or  olfac- 
tory nerves.  We  must  inform  them  that 
many  of  these  unusual  perceptions  have 
been  removed  at  once  by  cupping  or  a 
mercurial  purgative :  we  can  assure  the 
reader  that  we  have  succeeded  in  re- 
lieving those  who  had  supposed  them- 
selves demoniacally  possessed — given 
over  to  Satan— irom  a  mountain  of  per- 
plexity by  showing  them  the  true  cause 
of  th^  sufferings.*'— 2nd  Essay,  p.  76. 

The  third  essay  is  ^  On  disorder  of 
the  mind  confined  to  a  single  faculty." 
The  diversity  of  power  in  the  memory 
is  familiar  to  all ;  but  we  do  not  know 
any  where  such  striking  instances 
collected  illustrative  of  the  state  of 
mind,  in  which  while  facts  are  all  reool- 
lectedy  the  order  of  their  occurrence 
is  forgotten,  and  this  sometimes  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  deprive  the  person  so  affected,  of 
the  management  of  propNertv*  When 
the  whole  mind  is  impaired,  there  is, 
says  our  author,  no  consciousness  of 
the  deficiency,  but  when  the  Judgment 
survives  the  Memory,  it  detects  the 
failure  of  the  other  niculty,aad  when, 
after  a  temporary  cure,  insanity  re- 
curs, the  same  hallucinations  return. 
From  this  our  author  would  infor 
that  but  one  faculty,  and  not  the  whole 
intellect  is  impaired.  In  proof  of  this 
proposition.  Dr.  Cheyne  says  that  the 
instances  in  which  Imagination  b  the 
single  faculty  affected,  are  almost  infi- 
nitely diversified. 

To  illustrate  his  meaning.  Dr. 
Cheyne  examines  two  faculties  or 
powers  of  the  mind  which  have  been 
but  little  attended  to — so  little  consi- 
dered as  distinct  faculties,  that  former 
inquirers  have  stated  the  cases  under 


the  head  of  disorder  of  the  Memorjr* 
Dr.  Cheyne,  finding  the  Memorv  m 
other  respects  unimpaired,  cannot  think 
it  the  faculty  concerned :  and  so  we 
have  in  some  of  the  cases  referred  to 
an  interruption  of  the  Power  of  Ex- 
pressing thought ;  and  others  to  the 
influence  of  a  diseased  Love  of  Ar- 
ra^ement. 

The  probability,  that  Dr.  Cheyne's 
classification  of  the  first  head  of  cases 
is  more  correct  than  that  of  former 
psycholog^ts,  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  persons  who  have  lost  the  power 
of  pronouncing  certiun  letters,  find  a 
difficulty   idso    in   spelling  correctly 
when  they  write.     Instances  are  given 
of  a  patient  after  recovering   from 
fever,  substituting,  in  pronunciation, 
one  letter  for  another.     The  strokes 
of  letters,  too,  are  mbplaced  in  writ- 
ings and  one  word  employed  for  an- 
other, bearing  some  resemblance  in 
sense  or  sound.     He  tells  us  that  the 
power  of  nronooncing  or  writing  the 
names  of  individuals  or  places  is  often 
lost ;  some  persons  have  lost  the  power 
of  pronouncing  their  own  name.   **  It 
is  quite  common  to  hear  men,  espe- 
cially as  they  advance  in  life,  declare 
they  are  unable  to  recollect  the  names 
of  their  acquaintances,  and  add,  *  I 
suppose  I  shall  foi*get  mv  own  name  at 
last.'    But,"  adds  Dr.  Cheyne,  **  if  we 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  failure, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  of  Memory 
but  of  Utterance,  as  every  thing  in  con- 
nexion   with    the    individual    whose 
name  cannot  be  recollected — hb  ap- 
pearance, character,  circumstances  are 
stored  up  in  the  mmd."     We  find  it 
hard  to  follow  our  author  here,  as 
assuredly  the  evidence  seems  to  be  of 
Memory  failing  in  such  an  instance  as 
thb  last*     We  forget  a  name— if  that 
name  be  told  us,  we  can  at  once  utter 
It ;  b  it  not  then  the  power  of  me- 
mory, and  not  that  of  utterance  which 
b  interrupted?     Does    Dr.   Cheyne 
mean  to  say  that  we  cannot  remember 
all  else  about  a  person,  and  forget  hb 
name ;  and  if  he  admit  thb  to  be  pos- 
sible, b  not  it,  and  it  alone,  the  fiict 
stated? 

The  next  case  stated  b  more  to 
Dr.  Chevne's  purpose.  A  patient  of 
Crichton  s  meaning  to  call  for  bread, 
would  ask  for  his  boots;  when  they 
were  brought,  he  would  get  angry  and 
call  more  vehementlv  for  his  boots  or 
shoes,  meaning  bread*    When  the  pro- 
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per  ezpr€Mioii  was  tuggested  bj  an- 
other  he  adopted,  it. 

Dr.  Beddoes' '  «<  Hygeia"  rapplies 
the  attthor  with  the  case  of  Dr. 
Spaldtogy  of  Berlin.  Dr.  Beddoee 
had  referred  it — Chejne  says  errone* 
ousl  J — to  the  hurry  of  ideas  preceding 
epilepsy.  He  had  to  speak  to  many 
persons  in  quick  succession*  and  to 
write  many  triflinff  memorandums 
about  dissimilar  thmgB»  so  that  the 
attention  was  incessantly  impelled  in 
contrary  directions. 

**  He  had  at  last  to  draw  out  a  re* 
ceipt  for  interest;  he  accordingly  sat 


down  and  wrote  the  first  two  words 
quistte,  but,  in  a  moment,  became  in- 
capable of  finding  the  rest  of  the  words 
in  his  memory,  or  the  strokes  of  the 
letters  belonging  to  them.  He  strained 
his  attention  to  the  utmost  in  endea- 
Touring  leisurely  to  delineate  letter  after 
letter,  with  constant  reference  to  the 
preceding,  in  order  to  be  snre  that  it 
suited.  He  said  to  himself  that  they 
were  not  the  right  strokes,  without 
being  able  in  the  least  to  conceive  where- 
in tney  were  deficient.  He  therefore 
gave  up  the  attempt,  and  partlv  by 
monosyllables,  and  partly  by  signs, 
ordered  away  the  man  who  was  waiting 
for  the  receipt,  and  quietly  resigned 
himself  to  his  state.  For  a  good  half 
hour  there  was  a  tumult  in  part  of  his 
ideas.  He  could  only  recognise  them 
for  such  as  forced  themselves  upon  him 
without  his  participation.  He  endea- 
voured to  dispel  them  to  make  room  for 
better,  which  he  was  conscious  of  in  the 
bottom  of  his  thinking  faculty.  He 
threw  his  attention,  as  far  as  the  swarm 
of  confused  intruding  images  would  per- 
mit, on  his  relic^ious  principles;  and 
said  to  himself  distinctly,  that  if  by  a 
kind  of  death  he  was  extricated  from 
the  tumult  in  his  brain,  which  he  felt  as 
foreign  and  exterior  to  himself,  he  should 
exist  and  think  on  in  the  happiest  quiet 
and  order.  With  all  this  there  was  not 
the  least  illusion  in  the  senses.  He  saw 
and  heard  every  thing  about  him  with 
its  proper  shape  and  sound,  but  could 
not  ^et  rid  of  the  strange  confusion  in 
his  head.  He  tried  to  speak,  for  the 
sake  of  finding  whether  he  could  bring 
out  any  thing  connected ;  but  however 
vehemently  he  strove  to  force  together 
attention  and  thought,  and  though  he 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  deliberation, 
he  soon  perceived  that  unmeaning  sylla- 
bles onlv  followed,  quite  different  from 
the  words  he  wished.  He  was  as  little 
master  now  of  the  organs  of  speech  as 
he  had  before  found  himself  of  those  of 
writmg.    *I  therefore,'  sayt  he,  *ooii> 


tented  myself  wHlb  the  BOt  T«ry  satis- 
factorr  expectation  that  if  tliis  state 
should,  continue  I  should  never,  all  n  j 
life,  be  able  to  speak  or  write  a^^ain; 
but  that  my  sentiments  and  principles, 
remaining  the  same,  would  be  a  perma^ 
nent  sprmg  of  satisfaction  and  hope, 
till  my  complete  separation  from  the 
unfbrtunate  ferment  of  the  brain.   I  wms 
only  sorry  for  my  relations  and  fUends, 
who,  in  this  case,  must  have  lost  Die 
for  duties  and  business,  and  all  proper 
intercourse  with  them,  and  lookea  upon 
me  as  a  burden  to  the  earth.    But  after 
the  completion  of  the  half-hour,  my  head 
began  to  grow  clearer  and  more  quiet. 
The  uproar  and  vividness  of  the  stranse 
troublesome  ideas  diminished.    I  could 
now    canr   through   my    process    of 
thought — I  wished  now  to  nng  for  the 
servant,  that  he  might  request  my  wife 
to  come  up.    But  I  required  yet  some 
time  to  practise  the  right  pronunciatioa 
of  the  requisite  words.    In  the  first  con- 
versation with  my  family,  I  proceeded 
for  another  half  hour  slowly,  and  in 
some  measure  anxiously,  till  at  length  I 
found  myself  as  free  and  clear  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  day,  only  I  had  a  very 
trifling  headache.    Here  I  thourht  of 
the  receipt  which  I  had  begun,  and  knew 
to  be  wrong.    Behold,  instead  of  fifty 
dollars  for  half  a  year's  interest,  as  it 
should  have  been,  I  found  in  as  clear 
and  straight  strokes  as  I  ever  qiade  in 
my  life — "Jiftu  dollars  through  the  tone- 
ttfication  of  the  bri-**  with  a  hyphen,  as 
I  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  line ;  I 
could  not  possibly  fall  upon  any  thing  in 
my  previous  ideas  or  occupations  which, 
by  any  obscure  mechanical  influence, 
could  have  given  occasion  to  these  unin- 
teUtgible  words.'  "— 8rd  Essay,  p.  07. 

Our  author  relates  an  anecdote  of  a 
person  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech 
robbed  by  a  servant,  wno  thought  that 
his  master  was  in  a  state  of  complete 
ftktuityi  and  would  never  discover  his 
loss.  The  master,  a  powerful  and 
determined  man,  brought  the  culprit 
to  an  empty  drawer  in  the  eseritoir  in 
which  he  kept  his  money*  and  showed 
him  by  signs  that  he  knew  by  whom 
he  was  robbed,  and  compelled  him  to 
restore  the  money.  A  physician*  who 
had  been  secretary  of  some  medical 
corporation,  was*  at  a  time  when  he 
was  unable  to  utter  or  to  write  two 
words  in  connexion*  informed  by  a 
note  that  an  important  paper  could 
not  be  found.  He  repaired  to  the 
office  of  the  town-clerk*  put  his  hand 
into  a  pigeon-hole*  where  he  found  the 
missing  munimenti  and  at  the  tame 
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time  uttered  a  load  and  disoordant 
laagh.  He  was  capable  of  receiring^ 
information  but  incapable  of  trans- 
mitting it. 

Among  other  narratives  given  by 
Chejne  one  is  ''  of  a  gentleman  who 
lost  the  power  of  expression  both  by 
speech  and  writing,  while  his  other  fa* 
cnlties  were  uninjured,  in  consequence 
of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  by  which  the 
lower  and  central  part  of  the  frontal 
bone  was  much  injured.  In  cases 
such  as  have  been  described,  the  power 
of  conveying  meaning  or  emotion  by 
signs,  gestures,  or  by  a  change  of  the 
features,  may  be  unimpaired."  It  is 
not  said  in  Dr.  Cheyne*s  work  that 
the  part  of  the  head  injured  was  that 
in  which  phrenologists  place  the  organ 
of  language  or  verbal  memory. 

The  love  of  order  and  arrangement, 
so  troublesome  to  most  persons  at 
times,  and  of  which,  from  the  days  of 
Dr.  Orkborne,  students  and  dwellers 
among  books  have  a  traditional  right 
to  complain,  supplies  our  author  with 
some  amusing  illustrations.  He  tells 
of  persons  who  have  stopped  on  a 
road  to  count  a  drove  of  cattie,  or  to 
reckon  the  pales  in  a  fence,  and  were 
unable  to  resist  the  impulse  to  com- 
mence the  reckoning,  even  when  hurried 
for  time,  still  less  were  they  able  to 
stop  if  they  once  began.  D'Israeli 
tells  of  an  unhappy  man  who,  with 
the  toy  called  the  cup  and  ball,  occu* 
pied  a  life  in  endeavouring  to  fix  the 
imJI  on  the  spike,  we  forget  how  many 
hundred  or  thousand  of  times  suoces« 
sively^and  we  fear  died  without  ful- 
filling his  vocation.  Cheyne  mentions 
a  lady  of  rank  who  each  night  before 
retiring  to  rest  never  failed  to  visit  her 
drawing-room,  and  put  every  piece  of 
furniture  in  its  proper  place.  "  Ah," 
said  a  friend  of  hers  to  Dr.  Cheyne, 
**  she  was,  from  her  passion  for  order, 
the  greatest  pli^ue  that  ever  lived." 
Dr.  Pritchard,  in  "  The  Cyclopflsdia 
of  Practical  Medicine,"  mentions  a 
oase,  quoted  by  our  author,  in  which 
this  tendency  ended  in  actual  insanity. 
<'This  person,"  says  Dr.  Pritchard, 
''was  continually  puttii^  chairs  in 
their  places,  and  if  articles  of  ladies' 
work  or  books  were  left  upon  a  table, 
he  would  take  an  opportunity,  unob- 
served, of  putting  them  in  order,  gene- 
rally spreading  the  work  smooth  and 
putting  the  articles  in  rows.  He 
wovld  steal  into  rooms  btlongiog  to 


others,  for  the  pnrpoBe  of  arranging 
the  various  articles.*' 

*'  If  we  examine  an  extensive  asylum 
for  the  insane,  we  shall  probably  msco* 
ver  one  or  two  cells  kept  with  scrupu* 
lous  attention  in  a  state  of  neatness  and 
order  ;  every  thing  will  be  found  in  its 
proper  place,  every  thing  clean  and 
bright ;  every  little  ornament  which 
may  have  been  laid  hold  of  by  the 
^tiable  tenant,  ostentatiously  displayed. 
The  walls  are  decorated  with  prints, 
and  if  such  are  not  attainable,  little 
glaring  frescos,  representing  ladies  with 
plumes  of   feathers  and   long  trains; 

Seacocks  with  expanded  tails ;  kings 
ressed  in  scarlet  robes,  with  crowns  on 
their  heads — the  work  of  the  lunatic- 
are  often  made  to  supply  their  place ; 
great  attention  being  paid  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  these  works  of  rude  art, 
so  as  to  evince  a  love  of  order ;  every 
print  or  drawing  having  its  companion 
or  its  pendant.  Such  patients  are  gene- 
rally irascible  and  violent ;  and  nothing 
with  more  certainty  produces  a  parox- 
ysm of  maniacal  rage  than  intrusion 
mto  their  apartments  with  unscraped 
shoes,  unless  it  be  an  attempt  to  displace 
any  of  their  ornaments,  or  to  remove  a 
print  from  the  wall."^-3rd  Essay,  p. 

m 

The  next  essay  is  occupied  with  a 
consideration  of  the  disordered  state 
of  the  affections.  The  object  is  to 
show  how  actual  insanity  may  arise 
from  one  of  those  ''  endowments"  be- 
coming much  excited  or  depressed— 
being  in  a  passionate  or  apathetio 
state. 

Instances  are  given  of  derangement 
produced  by  the  encouragement  and 
discouragement  of  romantic  love  ;  by 
the  desire  of  having  children  disap- 
pointed ;  and  again  by  the  absence  of 
parental  affection  —  hatred  usurping 
the  place  of  love,  and  the  father  irre- 
sistibly urged  to  the  murder  of  dutiful 
and  affectionate  children,  "  at  a  tima 
token  the  remambig  faculties  were  tm- 
(Haturbed,"  Then  follow  cases  of  natu- 
ral affection  extinguished  in  the  minds 
of  lunatics,  of  which  fact,  while  the 
author  suffgests  other  possible  causes, 
he  regards  the  true  explanation  to 
be,  that  one  or  more  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  is  unduly  excited,  and  thus 
**  all  interest  confined,  as  it  were,  to 
one  narrow  channel  of  thought." 

The  desire  of  possessing  what  we 
consider  valuable  property  is  described 
ai  thai  whieh  chiefly  gtvea 
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mteney  to  gremt  undertakings.  It  ii 
apt  to  de^ner.ite  **  into  covetoosnessy 
which  is  idolatry." 

This  desire  is  illostrated  bj  the  case 
of  the  spendthrift  and  of  the  miser— 
weak  in  the  spendthrift,  till  he  sacrificet 
all  the  purposes  of  honourable  life  for  a 
succession  of  momentary  gratifications, 
and  stronff  in  the  miser,  who  deprives 
himself  of  all  the  enjoyments,  which 
it  is  the  onlytrue  object  of  riches  to 
purchase.  The  collection  of  a  splen- 
did library  by  a  man  of  learning,  or 
of  Talnable  statues  or  pictures  by  a 
man  of  refined  taste,  is  referreci  to 
the  same  principle,  which,  in  its  abuse 
leads  the  foolish  virtuoso  to  crowd  his 
rooms  with  Indian  idols,  stuffed  birds, 
loathsome  reptiles,  cracked  china,  ca- 
noes of  savages,  old  pottery,  crosiers, 
and  rings.  A  collector  is  mentioned 
who,  among  other  valuables,  possessed 
a  vial  of  George  the  Fourth's  blood, 
obtained  from  the  roval  cupper.  That 
such  folly  should  end  in  insanity  does 
not  seem  surprising,  but  the  process 
Dr.  Cheyne  describes  to  be  this — cu- 
pidity becomes  first  the  ruling,  and 
then  the  only  passion.  It  subdues  all 
other  desires  which  might  have  proved 
correctives  to  it ;  and  when  it  has 
completely  triumphed,  the  mind  is 
left  in  a  state  of  incurable  derange- 
ment. 

The  next  chi^ter,  "  On  insanitv  in 
supposed  connection  with  religion," 
introduces  us  to  what  Dr.  Cheyne  re- 
gards the  most  important  part  of  his 
work.  **  Derangement,**  he  says,  ''may 
originate  in  superstition  or  fanaticism,'* 
but  he  finds  a  difficulty  in  conceiving 
''that  true  religion,  which  removes 
doubts  and  distractions,  explains  our 
duties  and  reconciles  us  to  them,  and 
teaches  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  and 
tha^  not  onlv  guides  but  supports  us 
as  we  toil  through  the  weary  maze  of 
life  ;  which,  in  every  pursuit  demands 
moderation  and  method,  and  calms 
every  rising  storm  of  the  passions, 
should  be  productive  of  insanity.** 

It  would  not  be  becoming  of  us  to 
do  much  more  in  reviewing  Dr. 
Cheyne's  book  than  give  an  account 
of  its  contents ;  yet  we  cannot  forbear 
asking,  is  not  the  admission  that  insa- 
nity may  originate  in  superstition  or 
fanaticbm,  an  admission  fatal  to  the 
argument,  that  what  is  called  mental 
derangement  is  always  to  be  looked  for 


in  bodily  disease  as  its  cause?     And 
while  we  quite  agree  with  Cbeyiie»  that 
fanaticism  and  superstition  are  not  im- 
likely  to  end  in  insanitv — and  while 
we  even  go  farther  than  Cheyne,  in  wiiat 
he  savs  as  to  true  religion,  believing^  it 
not  alone  a  preservative  from  insanity 
but  often  a  cure  for  mental  distraecioa 
in  its  worst  Ibrm,  we  yet  cannot  bat 
acknowledge  to  ourselves,  that  a  Ques- 
tion remains  which  each  man  will  an* 
swer  difi^rentlv  to  his  own  mind,  and 
the  reply  to  which  will  encourage  the 
wildest  fanatic  in  his  worst  jollies, 
when  he  asks  himself  what  is  true  re- 
ligion ?     The  wildest  madman,  whoae 
disease  originates  in  fanaticism,  has 
already  asked   himself  the  qaestkni* 
and  answered  it  with  a  sincmty,  of 
which  his  disease  is  in  some  degree 
evidence. 

Dr.  Cheyne  says,  "that  trne  rel^on 
has  never  since  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached,  produced  a  single  case  of 
msanity."  "  Melancholy  is,"  he  says, 
"  the  usual  type  of  religious  madness  ;** 
and  it  is  impossible  to  regard  melan- 
choly as  "  produced  by  the  most  cheer- 
ing proposition  which  was  ever  placed 
before  Uie  mindof  man— .'  Believe  and 
thou  shall  be  saved.* " 

In  this  way  Dr.  Cheyne,  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  gets  rid  of  the  statement 
of  the  French  physicians,  that  before 
the  Revolution  a  g^eat  proportion  of 
the  insane  in  France  were  monks,  and 
of  the  facts,  that  many  of  our  mani- 
acs use  the  language  of  religion.  That 
many  cases,  where  insanitv  arises  from 
other  causes,  are  referred  to  religion, 
arises,  he  thinks,   firom  the  hatred 
felt  for  religion,  and  a  willingness  t# 
attribute  to  it .  all  the  evil  men  safely 
can.     He  then  gives  half  a  doxen  nar- 
ratives ;  one  of  a  lady  of  fifty,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  religious  family,  who  suddenly 
affected  airs  of  high  rank,  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  attending  court  draw- 
ing-rooms— at  last  began  to  fancy  that 
when  she  drove  out,  persons  of  sta- 
tion were  waiting  to  deliver  messages 
to  her  expressive  of  surprise  that  she 
did  not  visit  them  ;  then  showed  such 
decided  symptoms  of  entire  madness 
as  rendered  it  necessary  to  separate 
her  firom  society, — losing  all  sense  of 
religion.     Thb,  Cheyne  says,  was  not 
religious  insanity, — as  we  suppose  it 
was  called,  otherwise  why  tell  the  story  ? 
—but  "  vanity  sweeping  away  every 
traoe  of  religious   feelmg.*'     Then 
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eomes  a  narraUve  of  a  religious  der- 
gjmany  swearing  like  a  trooper  at  a 
woodranger  who  provoked  him.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  clergyman 
became  insane,  but  he  had  a  brother 
who  did,  and  Chejne  states  this  as 
**  a  monomaniacal  explosion,  in  which 
aristocratic  pride,  much  fostered  du* 
rinff  the  youth  of  this  member  of  a 
noMe  family,  was  roused  by  cerebral 
excitement,  and  for  a  time  resumed 
its  original  ascendancT."  The  reli- 
gious, during  insanity,  lose  all  sense  of 
religion,  which  returns  when  the  par- 
oxysm is  over.  Cheyne,  to  illustrate 
this,  tells  of  a  brave  and  generous  mi- 
litary man,  who  was  occasionally  in« 
sane,  and  during  the  disease  was  op- 

fressed  with  fear,  and  became  selfish, 
le  then  mentions  an  imj^rudent  specu- 
lation of  a  widow  lady,  mvolving  con- 
siderable expenditure^  and  likely  to 
end  in  bankruptcy.  As  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulties increased,  her  religious  opi- 
nions became  more  enthusiastic  **  We 
witnes8ed,'*saysCheyne,<'her  first  overt 
act  of  insanity,  in  a  composition,  on 
which  some  of  her  friends  probably 
looked  with  admiration,  namely  a 
scheme  of  the  Gospel,  which  she 
caused  to  be  printed  in  the  form  of  two 
inverted  pyramids,  which  met  at  their 
pointed  ends."  She  soon  after  pro- 
claimed the  millennium,  and  retured  to 
a  lunatic  asylum.  Cheyne  refers  this 
ease  to  imprudence  in  an  enthusiasti- 
cally religious  woman.  "  We  envy 
not,"  he  says,  **  the  moral  constitution 
of  the  individual  who  would  aver  that 
this,  the  effect  of  enthusiasm,  was  a 
case  of  insanity  from  religion."  Cheyne 
complains,  not  unreasoniuily,  of  the  re- 
turns from  establishments  for  the  in- 
sane, classing  with  <<  insanity  from 
religion,"  the  disease  of  j^rsons,  who 
becoming  insane  uu  Ur  circumstances 
not  likely  to  suggest  religious  insanity, 
as  their  disease,  during  the  course  of 
their  lunacy  ^i,  among  their  other 
wanderings  of  mind,  on  some  religious 
d<ogmtLf  which  they  first  pervert*  aqcI 
then  incessantly  r%ve  about. 

A  case  (Perceval's)  to  which  we 
have  before  adverted,  is  then  discussed, 
and  our  author  proceeds  to  examine 
the  cases  of  religious  madness,  given 
in  Burrowes's  work  on  insanity. 

The  first  is  that  of  a  ladj  of  the 
Estsblished  Church,  who  listens  to 
the  doctrines  of  Swedenboigh;  is 
abool  to  receive  the  sacrament,  and 


finds  there  is  no  wine  in  the  chalice 
presented  to  her.  She  interprets  this  as 
poor  Cowper  interpreted  his  dream  of 
the  gates  of  Westminster  Abbey  beinff 
closed  against  him,  and  madness  bil- 
lows. The  other  examples  are  not  un^ 
like  in  character  to  this.  What  is  most 
important  is,  that  no  one  of  them  is 
the  case  of  a  person  who  could  be 
fairly  described  as  religious  in  any 
sense  in  which  religion  can  be  regarded 
as  a  principle  regulating  conduct;  and 
we  protest,  we  think,  that  the  orgies  of 
a  bacchanal,  or  the  frantic  rites  of  a 
worshipper  of  Jaganaut  might  as  fairly 
be  given  in  evidence  of  true  religion 
disordering  the  mind  as  any  one  of  the 
eases  cited.  In  Haslam's  book  on  in- 
sanity, he  thinks  the  cases  of  religious 
insanity  are  confined  to  those  who 
cease  to  follow,  as  true,  the  form  of 
religion  in  which  they  have  been 
broup;ht  up.  This,  as  a  general  pro- 
position, involving  as  a  consequence 
the  risk  of  endangering  the  right  of 
exercising  a  judgment  on  rehgioua 
subjects,  is  shown  by  Cheyne  to  be 
untrue;  but  we  have  little  doubt 
that  a  more  sane  exercise  of  the 
understanding  is  exhibited  by  those 
who  seek  to  see  what  is  good  in  the 
religious  societies  in  which  they  find 
themselves  placed,  than  by  the  restless 
spirits  who  seem  to  learn  nothing  from 
the  teachix^  of  any  instructors ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the 
statistics  of  religious  insanity  in  many 
asylums  were  calculated  to  suggest 
Haslam's  observation.  The  reception 
of  an^  doctrines  believed  without  dis- 
putation is  little  likely  to  endanger  the 
mind.  In  most  cases,  too,  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  wiUiout  fulfilling 
the  practical  duties  of  life,  there  is  not 
only  no  true  religion,  but  a  state  worse 
than  infidelity,  and  that  a  habit  of  dis- 
putativenesscan  scarcely  exist  without 
mterrupting  almost  everything  that  is 
good.  One  of  the  evils  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  society  is  now 
placed  is,  the  vast  multitude  of  sects, 
and  the  almost  necessary  consequence  of 
doubtful  disputations  on  points  which 
would  not  be  felt  of  the  same  interest, 
if  they  did  not  form  the  boundary  walls 
between  different  denominations  of 
Christians.  We  believe  the  best  hope 
of  a  cure  for  this  evil  is  the  increased 
study  of  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
with  the  distinct  recollection,  that  ex- 
cept as  tnfluencipg  conduct,  rel^gioa 
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in  any  propef  tense  has  no  existence 
whatever. 

An  essay  followSf  '*  On  the  Moral 
Constitution  of  Man."  We  find  a 
diffionlty  in  fixing  Dr.  Chejne's  mean« 
ing  in  this  essay.  <' Man's  body/' he 
tells  nsy  "was  originally  formed  of 
the  dnst  of  the  ground :  'into  his  nos- 
trils God  breathed  the  breath  of  lifei 
and  man  became  a  living  soul.'  As 
the  man  consists  of  body  and  souU  so 
agaiiii  the  soul  itself  contains  two  prin- 
ciples recognised  in  Scripture  as  car* 
sal  and  spiritual.  The  one  principle 
connecting  it  as  it  were^  with  earthy  the 
other^  with  heaven."  Dr.  Gheyne  thus 
seems  to  state»  that  in  the  soul  itself, 
as  distinct  from  the  body,  is  what  he 
tells  us  Scripture  calls  a  carnal  prin- 
dpie.  When  Adam  fell, his  physical  con- 
stitution was  injured  by  eating  the  slow 
poison  of  the  forbidden  fruit :  he  trans- 
mitted to  us  a  body  unfit ''  to  be  a  fit  re* 
cipient  for  a  soul  created  to  reflect  the 
image  of  God.*'  **  Through  the  injury 
sustained  in  the  first  instance  by  the 

eiysical  constitution  of  man,  n  e,  says 
r.  Cheyne*  may  ''conceive  that  his 
mental  constitution  was  injured,  and  his 
Judgment  and  afibctions  became  de- 
praved. Every  fresh  inroad  which  is 
made  in  the  mind — every  instance  of 
amentia,  delirium,  or  insanity — is  con- 
nected with  superadded  disorder  of 
body.**  *'  We  never  saw  a  case  of  men- 
tal derangement,  even  when  it  was  trace- 
able to  amoral  cause,  in  which  there  was 
not  reason  to  believe  that  bodily  dis- 
ease could  have  been  detected  before 
the  earliest  aberration,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examination  offered.  Not 
only  does  every  deranged  state  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  and  the  natural 
afiections  depend  upon  bodily  disease, 
but  derangements  of  the  religious  and 
moral  sentiments  also  originate  in  dis- 
eases of  the  body."  We  confess  that 
we  feel  it  much  easier  to  reconcile 
with  Scripture  the  fact  of  physical 
evil  following  moral  guilt,  than  the 
contrary  hypothesis  $  and  we  think  it 
pretty  plain,  even  on  Dr.  Cheyne^s 
own  showing,  that  in  most  cases  it  is 
the  grievous  misuse  of  mental  facul- 
ties-^evil  originating  in  man's  own 
perversion  of  will,  and  the  misdirection 
of  his  affections — that  disorders  the 
bodily  organization.  The  passage  in 
Genesis,  as  far  as  we  can  regard  it  as 
bearing  on  the  subject,  surely  supports 
this  Tiew* 


The  essays  that  follow  are,  ^wx 
Conscience,*'  "on  Faith,**  "on  Lore 
to  God  and  Charity,**  "on  Hope,** 
and  "on  the  Presence  and  Absoice 
of  Devotional  Feeling.** 

The  cases  of  monomania,  which  have 
been  termed  "religious  madness," 
"are  generally  to  be  referred,**  says 
Cheyne,  "  to  the  disordered  condition 
of  the  conscience,  or  of  one  or  more 
of  the  '  sentiments'  or  '  endowments* 
of  faith,  charity,  and  he|)e.*' 

The  standard  of  right  and  wrongs 
within  us,  the  existence  of  which  none 
deny,  is  called  by  our  author  the  aa- 
twral  conscience.  "  It,  like  every  other 
mental  endowment,  is  improved  by  be- 
ing properly  exercised.'*  "  If  exer* 
cised  at  the  same  time  that  the  intellec- 
tual Acuities  are  weak,  or  easily  per* 
verted,  scrupulosity  and  inconsistency 
will  be  the  consequence.**  From  vio- 
lation of  its  dictates,  it  becomes  insen- 
sible. Similar  results  follow  firom 
diseases  of  the  brain,  or  nervous  sys- 
tem. A  patient  of  Cheyne's,  ailer 
palsy,  lost  all  regard  for  truth.  Several 
mstances  are  given  of  hysterics  at- 
tended with  similar  consequences. 
When  the  body  is  exliausted  with  fa- 
tigue, the  conscience  becomes  less  sen- 
sitive, and  Cheyne  quotes  a  celebrated 
humorist,  who  used  to  say  that  "man 
was  not  an  accountable  being  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  east  wind.** 

"  Before  man  is  born  again,**  says  our 
author, "  his  conscience  may  be  awaken- 
ed." A  friend  of  Cheyne's  was  actually 
driven  mad  by  the  convictions  of  the 
natural  conscience.  He  recovered,  but 
Cheyne  thinks  he  would  never  have  been 
insane  "had hebeen  earlier  awareof  that 
Scripture,  '  He  that  heareth  my  word 
and  believeth  on  Him  that  sent  Me,  hath 
everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  in- 
to condemnation.'  **  "  Instead  of  hav- 
ing to  contend  with  the  dark  surges  of 
despair,  he  might  have  gently  floated 
into  a  haven  of  rest*  What  his  ease 
required  was  a  spiritual  physician, 
skilled  in  the  administration  of  the 
elixir  prepared  on  Calvary." 

Such  a  case  Cheyne  would  not  call 
religious  insanity;  but  by  whatever 
name  it  is  to  be  called,  he  tells  us  that 
an  experience  of  forty  years  warrants 
him  m  saying,  that  "  such  cases  are 
nut  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  a  thou- 
sand to  the  instances  of  derangement 
which  arise  from  wounded  pnde  or 
disappointed  ambiUoii.'* 
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Remorse  in  our  Mithor*8  view^  is 
compatible  with  a  Bound  and  active 
condttion  of  conacionoe.  **  Extreme 
scrupulosity  shows  it  to  be  either  un- 
sound or  in  disorder^  and  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  distinguish  between  its 
sound  and  unsound  state.*' 

An  unsound  state  of  the  eiiUghtened 
conscience  is*  we  are  told,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  the  circumstance, 
that  a  belief  in  the  atonement  imparts 
no  comfort  In  such  case>  the  con- 
science is  unsound  and  unable  to  per- 
form its  functions,  and  such  unsound- 
ness is  probably  connected  with  bodily 
disease. 

An  unsound  state  of  the  natural 
conscience  is  distinguished  chiefly  from 
attending  to  the  cause  of  compunction 
and  next  to  the  state  of  bodily  health. 
If  the  distress  of  mind  seem  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  apparent  cause,  or 
if  it  be  intermitting-^greater  at  one 
time  than  another — then  it  probably 
arises  ttom  bodily  ailment.  Epilepsy 
is  often  accompanied  with  symptoms  of 
great  mental  distress,  assuming  the 
character  of  remorse  for  crimes  wholly 
imaginary.  The  first  stage  of  delirium 
in  fever  is  often  attended  with  great 
horror.  The  crime,  perhaps  of  an- 
other, is  dwelt  upon  by  the  disturbed 
conscience  as  if  it  were  its  own  act} 
remorse  and  insanity  follow.  The  life 
of  Scott  (the  commentator  on  the 
Bible,)  and  of  Cowper,  supply  Dr. 
Cheyne  with  instances  to  illustrate 
these  propositions.  In  such  circum- 
stances it  IS  Dr.  Cheyne*s  opinion  that 
moral  or  religious  statements  or  argu- 
ments tend  to  promote  the  illosion 
rather  than  to  allay  it»  so  long  as  dia- 
ease  is  unmitigat^. 

**  Indeed,"  he  adds,  "  the  observation 
may  be  extended  to  every  disordered 
state  of  the  mind,  which  is  supported 
either  by  disease  of  the  brain  or  of  a 
distinct*  organ  acting^on  the  brain.  An 
enthusiastic  person,  who,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared,  wot  himself  not  sane, 
obtained  permission  to  read  and  ex- 
pound the  Scriptures  to  lunatics  who 
were  under  the  care  of  a  medical  friend 
of  ours.  Our  friend  soon  perceiving 
that  none  of  his  patients  improved  under 
the  experiment,  and  that  some  of  them 
became  more  disturbed,  induced  the  go- 
vernors of  the  asylum  in  which  it  was 


tried,  to  vrithdraw  their  eonsent,  and  to 
exclude  the  enthusiast  from  the  unpro- 
mising field  of  his  labour."~7th  Essay, 

InsaniU  has  been  produced  by  the 
strange  fancy  of  some  that  their  sor- 
row is  inadequate  to  their  guilt,  a  no- 
tion which  seems  so  inconsistent  with 
any  just  notions  of  Christianity  that 
we  are  not  surprised  Dr.  Cheyne  re- 
fuses to  class  such  diseased  scrupulosity 
with  religious  lunacy.  Christian  faith 
as  a  principle,  means  nothing  else, 
says  Dr.  Chevne,  than  "  a  reverential 
trust  in  the  Son  of  God  alone  for  pro- 
tection and  salvation  here  and  here- 
after." Fanatical  excitement,  which 
leaves  the  patient  to  look  to  any  o^er 
source  of  religious  support,  is  oy  the 
terms  of  this  definition  to  be  distin- 
guished from  insanity  from  religion* 
The  cure  of  nervous  diseases  by 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  which  satisfied  the 
patients  and  their  friends  that  miracles 
were  performed,  confirmed  the  spuri- 
ous f^th,  as  Cheyne  calls  it,  in  which 
these  miracles  had  their  origin.  Ge- 
nuine faith  is  often  inactive,  owing  to 
bodily  disease.  The  sufferer,  how- 
ever, should  remember,  that  while  it 
may  be  weak  as  a  sentiment,  it  is  often 
strong  as  a  principle.  A  man  unable 
to  ioin  in  prayer  mav  yield  his  life 
rauer  than  violate  what  he  regards 
as  the  will  of  God.  Seeming  unbelief, 
which  enthusiasts  refer  to  Satanic 
agency,  is  often  but  bodiiy  disease* 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered, 
both  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  are 
disposed  to  bewail  tiie  deadnesa  of 
their  hearts  on  religious  subjects,  and 
for  the  warning  of  those  who  are  too 
fond  of  preaching  to  their  neiffhboursf 
that  the  only  true  test  of  genume  faith 
is  practical  obedience. 

In  actual  derangement  the  senti- 
ment of  love  to  God  is  sometimes 
wholly  obliterated,  and  even  hatred  or 
defiance  to  him  is  expressed.  Haslam  14 
quoted  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  for  the  case  of 
a  bedlamite  who  cursed  the  Almighty 
for  creating  him,  and  wished  to  go  to 
hell  that  he  might  not  be  disgraced  by 
an  association  with  God. 

Hope,  the  sunshine  of  the  mind,  is 
▼et  more  dependant  on  the  state  of  the 
bodily  frame  than  even  the  sentiments 
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of  faith  and  lore  to  God.  A  case  is 
mentioned  of  a  state  of  mind  that 
seemed  to  he  connected  with  some  dis- 
ease of  the  organs  of  assimilation^  in 
which  unifornuy  on  alternate  days,  for 
many  jehv^,  a  gentleman  whom  Cheyne 
often  met  in  society,  exhibited  de- 
pression and  elevation  of  spirits,  each 
equally  remote  from  toe  golden 
mean. 

**  Those  who  dined  with  him  on  his  low 
day  and  on  his  high  day,  might  have 
supposed  that  he  was  acting  a  part  on 
one  of  these.  He  reminded  one  of  the 
pasteboard  toy,  such  a  favourite  with 
children,  which  represents  a  weeping 
and  a  langhing  countenance,  as  it  is  up- 
right or  reversed.  Before  he  became 
thus  afflicted  there  was  a  sudden  and 
remarkable  change,  arising  from  entire 
loss  of  corpulency." — \0&  Essay,   p. 

Hope  at  [times  utterly  'dies.  We 
can  make  no  impression  on  the  melan- 
choly man,  because  our  representa- 
tions are  addressed  to  a  part  of  the 
mind  wholly  inactive.  In  Melancholy, 
Cheyne  tells  us,  medical,  rather  than 
moral  treatment,  should  be  adopted,  and 
**aU  such  cases  ought,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  pass  tl^ough  the  hands  of 
a  physician." 

The  nature  of  J  our  publication  as 
well  as  the  length  to  which  Uiis  ar- 
ticle has"  alreac^  extended,  render  it 
impossible  for  us  to  give  extracts  from 
the  concluding  essay — that  on  devo- 
tional feeling ;  but  it  aflfbrdsjus*delight 
to  give  it  unqualified  praise.  We  never 
read  any  thing  much  more  beautiful. 
Though  it  does^not  dealj||with  {actual 
disease  of  the  mind,  it  is  connected 
with  the  subject  of  the  volume,  even 
more  intiroatelv  than  some  of  the  chap- 
ters that  describe  unequivocal  manifes- 
tations of  insanity.  The  reader  who 
has  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  a 
Mssage  quoted  by  Dr.  Cheyne  from 
FlaveTs  Fneumatology,  will  probably 


envy  Flavel  the  deBght  of  a  day  in  which 
his  spirit  was  so  elevated  above  itself, 
that  it  seemed  to  have  been  passed  in 
heaven.  But  the  condition,  on  which 
such  highly  excited  feeling  seenu  to 
be  possible,  is,  that  the  animal  part 
of  our  nature  suffers  proportionate  in- 
jury. In  FlaveFs  case,  profuse  bleed- 
ing from  the  nose  came  to  the  relief 
of  the  excited  brain,  or  it  is  probable, 
Cheyne  tells  us,  that  i^plexy  would 
have  ensued,  or  may  we  add — insa- 
nity. 
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Exhaustion-^in  cases  where  less 
grievous  evils  ensue — exhaustion  and 
ungpior  are  sure  to  follow  these  rap- 
turous emotionst  and  both  are  fatal 
to  that  peace  of  heart,  without  which 
happiness  or  health  cannot  exist.  Dr. 
Cheyne  quotes  from  the  diary  of  a 
religious  man,  one  of  the  entries  so 
frequent  in  such  memorials : — "  Much 
sweetness  of  prayer  this  morning; 
in  the  afternoon  was  sunk  and  de- 
pressed; seemed  a  poor,  miserable, 
useless  wretch."  Such  instances  might 
be  multiplied  to  any  extent;  and  it  is 
discreditable  to  the  survivii^  friends 
that  such  entries,  private— if  any  thing 
can  be  sud  to  be  private — should  ever 
be  published. 

But  we  must  conclude,  and  cannot 
do  better  iJban  quote  the  donng  words 
of  our  author :— • 

"In  condudmg,  we  would  remark, 
that  while  of  most  men  neither  the  soul 
nor  the  body  could  bear  a  very  lone  con- 
tinuance of  a  highly  devotional  frame 
of  mind,  yet,  when  the  affection  of  the 
Christian  to  his  God  is  benumbed,  his 
language  ought  to  be,  'I  will  wait  upon 
tiie  Lord'  at  every  appointed  season, 
mindAil  of  that  promise,  '  They  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strengtL' " 

^  A. 
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THB    L0ITBBING8    OF    ABTHUB    0*XiBAHT. 

TEAOMENT   Xn.-.A   rRAGMENT    OF    CHATEAU    LITE —THE    ''OUYEBTITRE 

DE   LA   CHA88E.*' 

I  WISH  any  one  would  explain  to  me  why  it  is,  that  the  tastes  and  pursuits 
of  nations  are  far  more  difficult  of  imitation  than  their  languages  or  in* 
stitutions.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  Poles  and  Russians 
speaking  half  the  tongues  of  Europe  like  natives.  Germans  frequently 
attain  to  similar  excellence ;  and  some  Englishmen  have  the  gift  also.  In 
the  same  way  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  produce  many  foreigners  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  governmental  details  of  the  countries  they  have 
visited — ^the  policy,  foreign  and  domestic;  the  statistics  of  deot  and 
taxation ;  the  religious  influences ;  the  resources,  and  so  forth.  Indeed, 
in  our  days  of  universal  travel,  this  kind  of  information  has  more  or 
less  become  general,  while  the  tastes  and  habits,  which  appear  so 
much  more  easily  acquired,  are  the  subjects  of  the  most  absurd 
mistakes,  or  the  most  blundering  imitation.  To  Instance  what  I  mean, 
who  ever  saw  any  but  a  Hungarian  dance  the  mazourka  with  even  tolerable 
grace  ?  Who  ever  saw  waltzing  except  among  the  Austrians  ?  Who  'ever 
beheld  ''toilette"  out  of  France?  So  it  is,  however.  Some  artificial 
boundary  drawn  with  a  red  line  on  a  map  by  the  hand  of  Nesselrode  or 
Talleyrand — some  pin  stuck  down  in  the  chart  by  the  fingers  of  Metier- 
nich---decide8  the  whole  question,  and  says,  ^*  Thus  far  shalt  thou  dance 
and  no  farther.  Beyond  this  there  are  no  pities  de  perigord*  Here  begin 
pipes  and  tobacco — ^there  end  macaroni  and  music."  Whatever  their 
previous  tastes,  men  soon  conform  to  the  habits  of  a  nation,  and  these 
arbitrary  boundaries  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  red  tape,  become  like  nature's 
own  frontiers  of  flood  or  mountain.  Not  but  it  must  have  been  somewhat 
puzzling  in  the  good  days  of  the  consulate  and  the  empire  to  trim  one'is 
sails  quick  enough  for  the  changes  of  the  political  hurricane.  You  were 
an  Italian  yesterday — ^you  are  a  Freodiman  to-day :  you  went  to  bed  a 
Prussian,  and  you  awoke  a  Dutchman.  These  w^re  sore  trials,  and  had 
they  been  pushed  much  further,  must  have  led  to  the  most  strange  mis- 
conceptions and  mistakes. 

Now,  with  a  word  of  apology  for  the  digression,  let  me  come  back  to 
the  cause  of  it — and  yet  why  should  I  make  my  excuses  on  this  head  ? 
These  loiterings  of  mine  are  as  much  in  the  wide  field  of  dreamy  thought, 
as  over  the  plains  and  valleys  of  the  material  world.  I  never  promised  to 
follow  a  regular  track,  nor  did  I  set  out  on  my  journey  bound,  like  a 
Vol.  XXII.— No.  131.  2  l 
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king's  messenger,  to  be  at  my  destination  in  a  given  time*  Not  a  bit  of 
it.  ril  take  "  mine  ease  in  mine  inn."  Til  stay  a  week — a  fortnight — 
ay,  a  month  here  if  I  please  it.  You  may  not  like  the  accommodation, 
uor  wish  to  put  up  uith  a  **  settle  and  steu'ed  parsnip,"  Be  it  so. 
Here  we  part  company,  then.  If  jaw.  don't  like  nVy  way  of  trav^,  there's 
the  diligence,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  lake  the  extra  post,  ajid  calculate  if  you 
can  how  to  pay  your  postilion  in  kreulzers-^in vented  by-ihe  devil,  t 
believe,  to  make  men  swetu- — send  foi*  miles,  that  change  with  every  little 
grand  duchy  of  three  acres  in  extent.  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  travelling 
companions — ^the  German  who  smokes,  and  the  Frenchman  who  frowu^ 


at  you;  the  old  Frau ' who f&lls  asleep  on  your  shoulder,  and  the  ^^Bonne** 
who  gives  you  a  baby  to  hold  in  your  lap.  '  But  why 'have  I  put  myself 


breakfast  concluded' at  the  chateau. 

All  thd  world  was  to  fic^ure  on  horseback.     The  horses  themiselves  no 
bad  evidence  of  the  exertions  used  to  mount  the  party.    Here*  was  a 
rugged  pony  from  the  Ardennes,  with  short  neck 'and"tow  shoulder — ^liis 
head  broad  as  a  bull's,  and  his  counter  like  the  bow  of  a  Dutch  galliot .: 
there,  a  great  Flemish .  beast,'  seventeen  hands  higK,  with  a  tail  festooi!ed 
over  aatraw  **  bustle,*^  and  even  ^till  hangine  some  inches  on|the  ground- 
straight  in  the  shoulder,  and  straighter  in  the  pasterns — ^giving  the  rider 
a  shock  at  every  motion,  that  to  any  other  than  ai  Fleming[  Vould  Ic^dT'ip 
concussion"  of  the  brain.     Here  stood  an  English  thorouchbred,  sadly 
*<  shook  **  before,  and  with  that  tremulods  '<quiveflng  of  th<^  Tore-legs  that 
betokens  a  life  of  hard  work;  still  with  all  his  imperfections,  and  the 
mark  of  a  spavin  behind,  he  |ooked  like  a  gentleman  among  ^  a  crowd  of 
low  fellows — a  reduc^  genlleiiian,'it  i^  true — ^biit  a  gentleman  still.     His 
mane'  was  long  and  silky;   his  coat  was  short'  and  glossy;    his  head 
finely  formed,  and  well  put  on  his  long,  taper,  and  well-bsdanced  neck. 
Beside  him  was  a  huge  Holsteiner,  flapping  his  broad  ffa'nka  wilh  a  tail 
like  a  weeping  ash — a  grekt  massive  anltnal,  that  seemed  from'  his  action 
as  if  he  were  in  the  habit  of  ascending  stairs,  and  now  and  then  got  the 
shock  one  feels  when  they^  come  to  a  step  to6  few.     Amohg'the  mass 
there  were  som6  "  Limoussins** — prettv,  neatlv-formed  little  ^iimals,  wifli 
great  strength  for  their  appearance,  and  showing  iei  deal  of  Arab  breedinjg[^ 
and  an  odd  Schimmel  or  two  from  Hungary,  snorting  and  pawing  like  a  war- 
horse.    But  the  staple  was  a  coTlectidn  of  silich  screw^  as  6very  week  are 
to  be  seen  at  Tattersall's  adction,  announced  as  ^first-rate  weight-carriers, 
with  any  fox-hounds — fast  in  double  and  'single  harness,  and  beSi^yed 
sound  by  the  owner/*    Well !  what  credulous  people  are  the  proprietors 
of  horses !     These  ate  the  great  expoit^  to  the  Low  C^uniries,  fepi^d  in 
mock  Vandykes,  apocryphal  Rembrants,  and  fabuloiiis  Hobbimas;  fbr^iYie 
exhibition  of  which,  in  our  dining-rooms  dtid  libraries,  we  are'Vs  heartily 
laughed  at,  as  are  they  for  their  taste  in  matters  eq^uine;'  ahd'in  the  skme 
way  exactly  as  we  insist  tipon  a  great  name  with  oiir  landsci^pe,'or  <)ur 
battle,  so  your  Flemiuj^must  have  apedi^ee  with  his  hunter.*'  H^Sr^ 
must  be  dam  to  Louisa,  and  owti  brother  to  Rat-da t'ciier  and  Tituik'  Gates, 
that  won  the  "  Levanter  liahdicap"  in — ^no  matter  where.     Oh  d4ir, 
oh  dear!  when  shall  We  have'sense  j^tiough^o  gd  Wiftioiit  Sneyder^/ind 
Ostade  ?  and  when  will  Fleming!)  be  satisfied  to  rid^  on  beasts  which  bifit 
them — strong  of  limb,  slow  of  gait,  dull  of  temper,  and  npt  over-fastidious 
in  feeding;  whose  parentage'  has   had  no   registry,  indwhose '  tlood- 
-elations^everwerechronidi^d?     •'-'  ''  •  '  'J'-'.'      .„..   ». 
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Truly,  England  is  the  land  of  "  turn  out"  All  the  foreign  imitations 
of  it  are  most  ludicrous,  from  Prince  Max  of  Bavaria,  who  brought  back 
with  him  to  Munich  a  lord-mayor's  coach,  gilding,  emblazonry,  wigs,  and 
all,  as  the  true  type  of  a  London  equipage-— down  to  those  strange,  merry- 
andrew  figures,  in  orange  plush  breeches  and  sky-blue  frocks,  that  one 
sees  galloping  after  their  masters  along  the  Champs  Eiysees,  like  insane 

comets  taking  an  airing  op  Iforsebi^k.  T{ie  whole  thing  is  ^bsurd :  they 
cannot  ^complish  itj  do  wW  they  will — there's  no  succesain  the  endea- 
vour.' It  is  like  ovct  biserable  failures  to  get  up  a  petit  diner ^  or  a 
eoirie.  If  then  French,  Italians,  and  Germans  fail  so  lamentably,  only 
think  I  beseech  you  of  Fleming^: — ^imagine,  Belgium  a  chevaL  The 
author  of  Hudibras  disoc^y^r^d  jears  a^o  !  that  these  .people  were 
fish — that  their  land  life  was  a  little  liiit  of  distraction  ^hey  permitted 
themselves  to  take  from  time  to  time>  but  that  their  real  element  was 
a  dyke  or  a  canal.  What  would  he  have  said  if  .he,  ^aw  them  on 
horseback  ?  , 

Now  I  am  free  to  confess  that  few  men  have  less  hope  to  win  the  world 
by  deeds  of  horsemanship  than  Arthur  (^^Jei^ry. ,  I  have  ever  looked 
upon  it  as  a  kind  of  presumption  in  me  to  get  into  the  saddle.  I  have 
regarded  my  taking  the  reins,  as  a  species  of  duulicity  on.niy  part — a  tacit 
assuihptioii  that  I  had' any  sort  of  coptrpl  over  the  beast  j  t  have  appeared 
to  niyseff  guilty  of  a  moirat  misdehieahour — the  ^*  obtaining  ft  ride  under 
falsie  pretences."  Yet  when  I  saw  myself  astride  of  tiie  "  roan  with  the 
cut  oil 'her  knee,**  and  looked  around  me  at  the  others,  J  fancied  that  I 
must  have  ti£ken '  lessons  from'  Franconi,  without  knowing  it,  and  even 
amon^  ih^  m'qustacTied  heroes  of  the  Jeyenin|;  before^  I  bore  myself  like  a 
gallant  cavalier.' 

'^  You  sit  your  horse  devilish  like,  your  futher ;  he  had  just  the  same 
easy  d'egagie  way  in  his  saddle^"  said  the  614  colonel;  tapping  his  snuif-box» 
and  looking  at  me  with  a  smile  of  marked  approval  \  wh^fe  he  continued 
in  a  lower  tone,  ^Tve  told  ^aura  lio  get  near,  you,  if  the,  mare  becomes 
troublesome:  .the  Flemi^ijgs,  you  know,  are  not  much  to  boast  of  as 
riders.'^" 

I  acknowledged  the  favour  as  well  as  I  could,  jfpr  already  my  horse 
>'as  beconSfng  fidgetty.  Eyery  one  about  me  thinking  it  essential  to  spur 
and  whip  his  beast  into  the  nearest  approacjii  tp  m^ttlci  i^nd  caper  about 
like  so  liiany  devils,  wliile  they  qrieid  out  to  each  other — 

"  llegardez,  Charles,  comment  fl  est  yif  ce  *  I'ear-away.*  Cest,  une  bete 
du  diable.    Ah,  tiens — tiens,  vols  done  'Albert.'     La  voile  c^est  .^^Mur 


bariaiiJapfi  hie  dij  dogs,*  ^    ,  .         <         >*         «  ...     /      . 

And  'thus,  did  these  miserable  imitators  of  Ascot  and  Doncfister,  of 
Leamington  and  (he  Lorn,  talk  away  "the  most  ip^a^n^ ,  ponsense,  which 
had  been  totd  to  them  by  sonie,  London  ^orse-4^^  03  the  pedigree  of 
their  hackneys*  •  •       '  y 

It  was  really  delightful  amid  alt  this  to  see  the  two  Englisn  gifls,  wtu> 
sat  their  horses  so.  (^asi)y  and  so  gracefully — bending  sliglitly  witli  each 
curvet?  they  oiiiy  yietd^  to  the  impulse  of  i\^^  animal  as  muph  as  served 
to  keep  tlieir  own  balance,  j  ^^he  Jjigh^  biit  ste^y  finger  on  the  bridle,  the 
air  of  quiet  composure,  XhQpose\  uniting  elegance  \yith  conuna^)4^  \Vhat 
a  contrast  to  the  distbrtctd  gesture,  the  desperate  earnestness^  and  the 
fearful  tenacity  of  their  much-whiskered*  co&ipanions.  And  yet  it  was  to 
please  and  fascinate  these  same  pinchbeck  sportsmen,  these  girls  were 
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then  there.  If  they  rode  over  every  thing  that  day — fence  or  rail, 
pool  or  bank — it  was  because  the  chasse  to  them  was  1^  au  cerfihiai 
au  mart.  * 

Such  was  the  case.  The  old  colonel  had  left  Eiigland'^be^tlse  lie 
preferred  the  channel  to  the  Fleet.  The  glorious  liberty  which  £ngli^->' 
men  are  so  proud 'of,  would  have  been  violated  in  his'  pMon  had  he 
remained.  His  failing,  like  *  many  others,  was  that  h^ '  had  lived,  **lidt 
wisely,  but  too  well ;"  and  in  short,  hoVeyer  cold  the  climate.  London 
would  have  proved  too  hot  for  him,  had  he  stayed  another  day  in'ti. 

What  a  deluge  of  such  people  float  over  the  Continent ;  living  well  and 
what  is  called  "  most  respectably  ;"  diilinff  it  embassies  arid  Stttiatig  at 
courts;  holding  their  heads  very  high' too — 'm6st  S^OpUldus  about 
acquaintances,  and  exclusive  in  all  their  ihtimacies.  Th'ey'dsnally  prefer 
foreign  society  to  that  of  their  count'fymeii',  fbr  obvidds  reksoni^^  few- 
Frenchmen  read  the  Gazette — I  tiever  heard  of  a  GterAan,  who  "knew 
any  thing  about  the  list  of  outlaws.  Of  course  they  have  no  more  to  siy'to 
English  preserves,  and  so  they  tKkeout  a  license  to  shoot  over  th^' foreign 
manors ;  and  though  a  marquis  or  a  couht  are  btit  ^small '  deer,^  ifs  the 
only  game  left,  and  they  make  the  best  of  itJ   ''  ' 

At  last  the  host  a^^peared,  attired  in  a  scatr^iet  frdck^  and  wearing  n 
badge  at  his  buttonhole — something  abouY  the  shape  and  dolour  Of  a  neW 
pennypiece. '  He  was  followed  by  above  &'  doten  others,'  similarly  habited, 
minus  the  badge ;  and  then  came  ilbout  tweVity  morie,  di'essed  in^j^^reen 
frocks,  with  red  collars  and  cuffs,  a  6]f>ecies  'tit  stnalle^  deltles^^'who, 
I  learned,  were  called  ''  Aspirants,*'  though  to  What  they  flsrpired,  Where  it 
was,  or  when  they  hoped  for  it,  nobody  toM  Inform  tne^  'Then  there 
were  piqueursj  and  grooms,  and  whipperS-in,  Without  nutlib^r — all'^nOiiy 
and  all  boisterous  ;  about  twenty  coupre  of  foit  hounds  givitig'tbngue^  land 
a  due  proportion  of  the  scarlet  folk  hloiAifi^  aWay  at  that '  meiodleiQS 
pipe — the  car de  ckdsse.         .'       •  ,. 

With  this  goodly  company  I  moved  forward,  *  alone  btft  in  a  crowd  ;• 
for  unhappily  my  want  of  tact  as  a 'sporting  character' tlr<^ 'previous 
evening  had  damaged  me  seriously  with  the  hunting  youths,  ahd  Mad^ 
moiselle  Laura  showed  no  desire  to  accept  the  companionship  her  worthy 
father  had  selected  for  her.  No  ndatter,  thought  I,  there's  a 'great 
deal  to  see  here,  and  I  can  do  without  chattidg  In  so  Stirring  a  afcene 
as  this.  "  •;'■..'    I 

Her  companion  wiis  the  Cothte  IVEsphgne,  to  admifftblis  speeitiien  of 
what  the  French  call  "Tigre;'*  for  be  it  known  that  the  country,  which 
once  obtained  a  reputation  little  short  of  ludicrous 'fbf  its  ^kdesii  Of  fiooi^esy 
and  the  surplusage  of  its  ceremoriy,  hds  now;  in  the  trtiie  s{ni4t  of  inaction, 
adopted  a  degree  of  abruptness  we  siibtild  till  tnideness^  ahd'  a  sped^s^  of 
cold  effrontery  we  might  mistalvc  for  insolence.  The  disciples  of  thl9 
new  school  are  significantly  called  **  Young  France,"  and  diMih^uifih<6d 
for  length  of  hair  and  beard — a  look  of  frowning  soTehinity,  and  mock' pre* 
occupation,  very  well-flttsng  garments,  and'yellow  gloves.  These  gehlfl^iieh 
are  sparing  of  speech,  and  more  so  of  gesture.  They  give  to  understand 
that  some  onerous'  deed  of  regeneration*  is-e}(pectM  at  ih^  harid^^^ 
some  revival  of  the  old  spirit  of  the  nation.  "  Thdugh^  im'  iHiliat  •  ^srty 
it  is  to  originate  in  curled  moustaches  and  lacquered  boots,  "ir  still  a 
mystery  to  the  tnany ;  but  etaough  of  them  now.  Of  these  wa^  the 'ConUt 
D'Espagne. 

1  had  almost  forgotten  to  speak  Of  one  part  of '6ur  dort^tf,  which  sWM 
certainly  not  be  omitted.  This  \^as'a  wooden  ^ifiie  on^  wheels,  drawWby 
a  pair  of  horsed  atn  brisk  rate  at  the  tail  of  th^  proo^on.    At^fiistH 
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ocearred  to  me  that  it  might  be  an  anihulant  dog-kennel,  to  receive  the 
hounds  on  th^^^'^  return.  Then  I  suspected  it  to  be  a  walking  hospital  fov 
wounded  sportsmen ;  and  certainly  I  could  not  but  approve  of  the  idea,  as 
I  called  to  mind  the  position  of  any  unlucky  chasseur  in  the  event  of 
a  fall,  with,  bis  fifteen  fi^et  of  **  metal  main"  around  him ;  and  I  only 
hoped  thait  a- plumber  aocompanied  the  expedition.  My  humanity,  how- 
ever^-led  me  astray*  The  pagoda  was  destined  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  stag,  who  i^ways  assisted  at  the  chtuse^  whenever  no  other  game  could 
be  started*  This  venerable  beast,  some  five  and  twenty  years  in  the 
8ei;vice,  was  like  a  stock  piece  in  the  theatres,  which,  always  ready,  could 
be  produced  without  a  moment'9  notice*  Here  was  no  rehearsal  requisite : 
if  a  prima  donna  was  sulky,  or  4  tenor  was  drunk— ^  if  the  fox  wouldn't 
s)mw,  or.the  deer:  were  shy— rtliere  was  the  stag,  perfectly  prepared  for  a 
pleasant  ipanter  of  a  few  miles,  and  ready,  if  no  one  was  intemperately 
precipitate,  to. give  every  agreeable  morning's  sport*  His  perfectiohs, 
boweveci  went  farther  than  this :  for  he  was  trained  to  cross  the  high  road 
at  all  .convenient  thoroughfares,  occasionally  taking  the  main  streets  of  a 
village,  or  the  markettplaee  of  a  bourg,  swimming  whenever  the  water  was' 
shallow  enough  to  follow  him  on  horseback,  and  giving  up  the  ghost  at 
the  blast  of  a  grand  maitre's  bugle,  with  an  accuracy  as  unerring  as 
though  he  had.  performed  at  Franconi's. 

Unli^ppiiy  for  me,  I  wai^.not  fate4  to  witness  an  exhibition  of  his 
powers  ^  for.  scarcely  had  we  emerged  from  the  wood  when  the  dogs  were 
laid  on,  and  soon  after  £giund  a  fox. 

I.  Forborne  iime  the  seene  was  an  anims^ted  one,  as  evi^ry  Fleming  seemed 
to  pin  his  faith., on  some  favourite  dog--rrand  it  was  rather  amusing  to 
witness  the, eagerness  with  which  each  followed  the  movements  of  his 
adopted,  anjmalji  cheering  him  on,  and  encouraging  him  to  the  top  of  his' 
bent.  .At  iaat  the  word-r-away !  was  giveni  and  suddenly  the  dogs  broke 
cover,  and  made  across  the  plain  in  the  direction  of  a  great  wood,  or 
rather  fi)Fesi,  above  a  mile  pffp.  The  country,  happily  for  most  of  ua — I 
know  it  waa  90  for  me-t^wes  sn.  open  surface  of  gentle  undulation,  stubble 
and  turnips  the  only  impediments,  and  day  soft  enough  to  make  a  fall 
easy.        ... 

The  sight  was  bo  6^  exhilarating^  thai  red  coats  in  a  gallop  have  always 
a.idea^aot  effiBOt.;  besides  which,  the  very  concourse  of  riders  looks  well* 
However,  even  as  unsportsmanlike  an  eye  as  mine  could  detect  the  flaws 
in  jockeyahip  about  v^ — the  fierce  rushings  of  the  gentlemen  who  pushed 
through  the  deepest  ground,  with  a  loose  rein,  flogging  manfully  the  while  s 
the  pendiillum  motions  of  others  between  the  mane  and  the  haunches  with 
ev»ry  aUide  of  the  bsea^  But  1  had  little  time  for  ^uch  speculations — the 
hoiirof  ipy  oiprn  tijal  w;m  approaching;  *Uhe  roan*'  was  getting  troublesome, 
the^pnee  wan  gradoaVy  working  up  her  mettle,  and  she  had  given  three  or 
fomc  preparatory,  bounds  aa. though  to  see  whether  she'd  piirt  company  with 
me,.b«fo^ei^  ran  awAy>  or  not.  Hy  own  calculations  at  the  moment 
were  not  very  diasimilar-rl  was  meditating  a  rupture  of  the  partnership 
too. ,  Tto  matrix  of  a  iiiU-length  figure  of  Arthur  O'Leary,  m  red  day* 
waathe  extent  of  ai|iy,.d#mage  I .  could  receive,  and  I  only  looked  for  a 
oonvenient  spot,  wheif  I  nng^t  fall  upseen.  Aa  I  turned  my  head  on 
every.  side,vhpp^ig  (<ir  aom^  seclude  nook,  aome  d^il  of  a  hunter,  by 
way,  of  directing  the  4o^»  gay^e  a  blast  of  his  brass  instrument,  about  a 
hundred  yards  before  me — the  thing  was  now  settled:  the  roan  gave  a 
whirl. Qf  .her  long  vi^dQu^ttail.  plunged  fearfully,  and  throwing  down  her 
head.  4^94  twisting  it  M>  one  s^de^as  if  to  haye  a  peep  at  my  confusion, 
awayahe  wentf.  .fx90x  having  formed  .one  of  the  rear-guard,  I  now  dosed 


clibpitMt^*  «RJd  taotwitiiiUndlfig>tefMtaiteA'8ko«t»/o6<*«*Pa]^ 
bfeok^l  «te^'l»diltiM«4ftfy<4>nwlurd>ftOiirs^';  a HMr  nconiB «K>^er«BilI -was 
in  the  thick  of  the  scarlet  coats,  my  beast  at  the  stretch  of  her  spee^  smIi 
idiiafi'i^^}Cmi^^im^^Stm\»ni\h>  Amid>a AovtetU itteMslthat rrihwmiB like 
hM/'I  i^iingilhirtiiugh'them,  itluUc4iftli«  lied  oatK^bladdi^vWKemrj  rtribke^ 
of  my  gallop.  Leaving  them  far  behind^  I  tle#  ^Mlstith^ngrttiidfiuiiise  hwitwHy- 
who>t>£k'4li  thtt^an^itihiiiist^  by^a  side  sfvingrtaa  I  passed 

a  mbl^iiiMioh  nadiediine  d«»ilvi«nti  (itit^tlie  )fof«ots<lonrtfKoei4fed  wm-^  is- 

It  was  at  first  a  source  of  consolation  to  me,  to  think  that 'every  stride^, 
removed  me  from  the  reach  of  those,  whose  denuncSfldoHB«i^lwd.saaiifor- 
tunately  incurred — grand  maitre,  cha5senrs/.?anl>'iad)pMQtKt«-4b^^<«rere 
all^l»islniidiin«;^tiily^ifbr  ^httt  vi^eis  soiqreittttkB  dmsiandothefiif^ieVttSy 
ab)d^'|ftlr''toglit'l<kn^^itlieiH»'wilii  thetaK^T  When^  ateoresed^lmrevHii 
that  the  roan  continued •lie^i8peM,*'btilliikhalkited,  'i>fcegaii>t0  tor  seniB^ 
i^< ''diiCRMi<!eKed/>  K^Was  tfubthe' gtound  was' pes(fiMly«nootli  and 
safe>t>^BLlMi^  iUMt' b^'Ai^nrood/zwitbtopf'sfaora  iffaiSe<p«s/a<pieatere<grDinuitr 
P|y(ilMdIai!ll^aa\vM'<ihe«bi^  >I  jerloid  fW  brUm^aad^pMsrlnciitdifl  tfae 
nl«nutilieiMi#ci«|tliQO«i]d>tetndiiibei(|  avMviaMid  iacstich  ^itsenMies^  bM^^ 
nowise;  "  It'  seemred* ten' ttieAhat^mtnaieotifounded  MierBt«rtodjthel»art^ 
idid  ihei«ed>liei^^toiiNcreinedtB{^eett.'^i  Jolit^  tHit^otioo«tnick^me,  LJieard 
S'tt^b^iUdxyf 'Sut^'iDd  Mldlin'-u^-and  iidldfliil$*dtfrs  Qthaay !"  tiL 
tiirtfedtti^^heiidi  afidth^0Twas>i.aurii|  fl^ontelitkaiglfo  behind^  he*4iioreBglK> 
bred>«tiai*iii|;^' evei9iyh«wtO'«omoa|i.ii:Ndo0ne  dlseJwiB  in  sighty^aod 
thefe W-were^gkllopifigltfceibadilv&b^tlMf WQediidl>te(Bi^^        '.^w - 
'  tt^n^iitf  w^Ubott^t^e  wbytilie^0eotod)<bbs8e(inok'4(fte)dde8<iiis  btat- 
td  g^t  ibi^mM«^«if  it  Wtoi/oniyi«le  iii^gaice6)i6fii»^Tter)r  htttutil  jmnrof 
ctU§Mit]rl(^«(^'wli«il[1ibfi(  «(lMkfha8>tbdent>raiiiilHigifi>f(4<fbvlr/whytHeiAf8k 
oiie'-Oldygo^'ehe'fftet^r^^  hini^  that  is  a 

detfd  {i&tet^'td>mb.'>>]liiCio  H''vra«r<«9^^UwtRh'ed»betetidh)iierHsyeiiiedRSo 
h)Blv^'p\fiil  tbN4rlitlr i>Mi^  pd^eNnoifi  Bher#«e'^olll>#i«bH  ^WMsM'^Jterre;^ 
ds  'the'Fr(^i(^h'isayr**<rasl'il«w^the>:plwe,;'«i4i<tb^  ttee 

Laul^i^inluM  ipjfhxxi  tcrffie,  t«it  Md  baekvP  ceull^alnioeti  s\*«ur  I  beard 
h^  IteU^ih^irff  i»jr)stt)risi^  illifeuiivhil^  th^  wmd  #A':beceiiliii(^  tirinker 
atld^tkiS^n'  at^'i«t^  ^^(^iwirtovr^i^nd  ievid^n%  Uss  .<va«elled^  atillijt 
seemed  to  have  no  end  or  exit  SesiidbljFiHkd  w«»«iloMles^'6tacitariA,f«iieii 
^^tk  4>f  iiillet^' WoiM'^€Ni  toistiiclibh  ia^ayobeft>bsr)Q8yr|MSaifi|^ver  whfbh, 
mt^thdH^aB'ldng'd^tn^  'im>iild«]}ti{iaf4'»I'''  )I)  Ji'^^f^  rn//^  torn  ti  iiihT/  tiac^vc 
^ 'iAift^ab<y«i«  8niiMMir^littiid^llopiilgpi{iiid«rei9ilfti«i^ 
toilbe  iig;bm>rt%lie^  I'p^tic^Kted'wMi  k^lbeUi^ioCi  tA^Av^H  tti8ti<tb^  iiian 
iv'^>ril&xing''^ottiii#tM  M  tbnri$<»lde,<«Ad>iiiMfMi^  as^np 

M)4-doM  kiHd'«^ttflit;iirhftt/syidrt  (MdMi  ai;eNidd4ilblwit]0n,.<liift  Ub* 
4t^ 'gbltiiij^  e(ttOUghi6f  ^itywTliitui»ie&  tmdoiMw  ^^miiia'iiiybotii^'ImintjreyaBdB 
Behind  s^faei^'theroidj^bMd,  d^d  b(M»'«m4i<0nlyt'Mdeita>lslbigUitrtD^ 
that  species  of  lobbing  canter,  blood  cattle  can  iMM»itipllklQl>«nUri«My 
exigency.  With  a  bold  effort  I  puUedfmt8h«irt)ibidi»he^n{«iiB  Mdmkiik  of 
ill«f;^ilrid^blrfbiie<I'«bulld  i^tm^iiUit^^ 

#91«  4<itUi*e  'be«ni  tl#e  cillM''0f}ttiafHirahkwiijr,ofth«i(i«iAiivQd^i4i^ 
"»  biMti  df  as^im^t^ytabd^  pk>iL*\)m^^ei^^ih[^^ 
Vh«  emotibkt tvttr >coiita^io4B^iandi-seii  tMam^hcfd  .^oki^  dbdak-inivl'^lliNB 
lUMuterb^retdth^idf'tii  eo«ldls^aik.^'nbn»  ^.i;^  |.,jr/:~RKv  tf«^(HJ''to  9ot»rc 
"f  W^tj  Mh-OiLi^py«  I<ho|ieryon(iuioMr  ^rkeire^Mb'ive^isflkMv^diTH^ 
liek*  eyesj'wW^  tlic  ^purkltoig/dt^s  ^»tili»thr%^eiAandliikgii|i^(!lbf4tesoiB 
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'<  Oh>  perfectly/'  replied  I,  as  my  eye  caught  a  board  nailed  against 
a  tree»  on*  whioh  some. very,  itt-painted  letters,, anpoonced,  la  route  de 
Stmrnqne^t^^.-we-^ut^  sm,  -ifehe  liigh  irosd  to  Bouvigney  ^vherever  tiif\t 
may  b«i4'*' "^  i*»H  i.     -  -'»  \>.  *.•     ..•  r^i.  ,     ».i      • 

'*'Boavigne,V  exclaimed  Aei')iQttt0<aoeani  of  aomei  alarm — "  why^  it's 
five  leagues ^ffom/tlie  chateau;  I  tr&velied there  once^J^y  the  high  road* 
Howiare  weeverlo-getbackif'/  .r,  «!  ?Kt  - 

That  was:  t]^  Very  question:  I  whs  then  >caiivas8ing  in  my  own  mind, 
without  i^'thought. of  hew  it  #as  'to  be  aolred.  vitio^ever,  I  answered, 
with  an  easy  indifference — <'0h,  nothing*  eaaier^r-wetU  .take  a.  caleohe 
ftt  BoETJgne/'i^'      I.  w    ».«    »i»"     t  .  o'Ij:  \'  It)')      'V  J    <*  •    i 

**-  But,  they'^aiimfib?'  »'         *h.  i.  , 

j^  WelV^hol^fireshhorses.'!  '  ir<)>  »'••     *v     \a\  \s^'\ 

*<  Tka^'sriiot'aB horse  tiriitkeF  plaee — ^it^  a  little  villt^go  near  the  Meuse, 
surrooiidfed^  wtthn  tall  granite  rodoii  aadfonly  remarkably  for  its  ruined 
castle^  the  aneieRt' jchloss.of  Philip  de  Bouvigne**?,  ^ 

^^  Howr  interesthig  I"  8aid)ii^  >delighted'  to  catch  at  any  thic^  which 
ahouldigive  tteJeoBveisaiiDii  a-tuiv — <*  and  .-who  was<  Philip  de  Bouvigne?'! 

*'  Philip/'  ^HeA  the  ladjir^was  tbe-  second  *  or  >  third  count,  I  forget 
Wihicby  oftthename.  The' ^hronides  say 'that  he i  was  the  handsomest 
and  mostiBccompiished  ^^ihrth<>):i^  the  time.  No  whercicould  he  meet  his 
equal  at  jonst  orteurnament^  iwhHe  bis  shall  in  aros  .waa^the.  least  of  his 
giftsr-ffae  was  i^  pb^t  and  a  musician.-'  Inifact^vif  you  were  only  to  l^eve 
hisjiistoftansp  tie  Mraa  tfa«!«i(>8t  idangerons  person  for  the  young  ladies  of 
those  dajjTS  to  nuet'with/xNot  that  he  isn^away  with  them,  ^swr  la  grande 
route.*  "-^A»«he>said.  thisy  a  hdvst  of  laughisgf  stopped  her — and  it  ^was 
OB».lHcould  toeadikf  ibi)giwi,f«  thoH^  myself 'the  object  of  it».  '<  However/' 
mwnBd  sht^rtlfii  iielieire' he^was  $i»t  aSfbad;"  Well,  to  pursue  my  story, 
w^te  PhijllprAiraB«but  ^gfateeonit  obanced  tbat  a  party  of  M^arriors,  l^und 
Ibi^lhBt  Holy  Land»M(tameiipaa|Tilhei<»sdeiiof  Boutigne,  and,  of  course, 
passed  the  iwgiit'therei)''*  Pram  them,  many  of  whom  had  already  been 
in  Palestine,NPi>llip  heaid  the  wondrous  stories  the  crusaders  ever  brought 
back  af  aombals  .and3«iukOuaAers»  of  the  fearful  engagements  with  the 
infiMs,  and  the  glorious-  victories  of  the  cross.  And  at  length,  so 
esditicd  did  hkomindfibeooiaa  by)  4htf  /iianiKtions*  that  ha  rcj9olved  on  the 
spolito^^.outRldr  theJSoljMJindfi/and'/see  witb>hisown  eye^  the  won«» 
deiiiiL thingBfiih^lialr bee*  tailing Jbhttk  ^'^  u,    . 

f^iThBt'r^Qlaljkf],>ooiildi')not({£ilrOif  Jbeing  apj^aiided  by,  the  rest,  but 
by  none  was  it  met  with  such  decided  approval,*  as  by  iHenrl  dQ  .Bethuno, 
a  ]^niigp^l«iegpi%  th^^seltiag  outilon'  his  first  crusadcrr-w ho  could  not 
ha^  eaitolUng  fibiUpfat lirai^|fi>  And rfeibave<^U'liis. dey^HA^n  in  the  great 
eanssf,  intqulltiBgiWs'hosa^iaadtUi  young  a«d  bea«i^i&d  wife — for  I  must 
ieM  jyiln,  .a»  iiarieid  lli jouglft  ilo  havr  tol^  yo«  befoc-e — Jtie  ^iras  but  a  few 
4weks'«narsiedio  the^love^  Alice  de  Franijiemont,*  the  only  daughter  of 
ihe^oldjGcaf  >de  Fraaeh^moii^ jwhose  castle  .nr^au  may  sea  thai  ruinfi  pf^ 
7iaariCSnNida:£tiptaiiKai"  w,-    *^\)*v/\  bo'M       .  ]i,;.  *M^  i.i  ?'i 

'to  I>iH!Mitt  aasflnti>>iitilMieiwdatr<on.<)Mirn  ik.-Hm  Md  .•  :<>( .  ./  >^>. 
i»st«f<<^MCi»un«,  yooeairiiimgtne/tbaidreadful  9He£ofi  ti^  young  <^^i®^ 
^dmhar  hushandi  Anotoio  her  jtiadetaitnsnatjonk  if.  I:^^re  ca  inonelist, 
.l^'telbyau  ofi4earaaiidif!i|trikitiiiS'^andisigh^a«4:faiiiyff^^  pce^ises 
^andpIfedfiei'^HaMiyows,  and^iao^fortlbf-for^  indatidytitfwaa'.avyfi^sprrparM 
piece  of  business — and  she  didn't.at  all  faw^  pa^sinigt.simie  tj^^a.^  four 
tyefeS)akMteRthe>al(yneep)iir  Bowrigne,  )Withino/V)PletyT-rnpt  i|p0  single 
friend  toiUpealfttMMiiJkt  iNt,iiiada^>alM.  woMliliiRf^')^^ 
was  onlyi  at  length,  when  Henri  de  Bethnne  undertook  to  pleftdiwr^Uor* 
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for  he  kindly  remained  several  dayt  at  tbe  chateau,  to  ftsaist  hia  friend  at 
thin  ooi^unGture— that  she  gave  way,  and  consented*  Stiti,  her  conaent 
was  wrung  from  her  against  her  convictions — and  ahe  was  by  uo  means 
satisfied  that  the  arguments  she  yielded  to,  were  a  wbil  too  sound;  and 
this,  let  xoe  remark  enpoMsanif  it  a  jaoat  dangerous  .apeciea  of  assent, 
when  given  by  a  lady-— and  one  she  always  believes  to  be  something  of  the 
nature  of  those  Catholic  vows>  which  are  only  binding  while  you  believe 
them  reasonable  and  just*** 

"  Is  that  really  so  ?*'  intermpted  L  ^'  Do  you*  indeed,  give  me  no 
low  a  standard  of  female  fidelity  aa  thia  ?" 

'<  If  women  are  sometimes  false,*'  replied  she^  *<  it  ia  because  men  aie 
never  true — but  I  must  go  on  with  my  tale.  Away  went  Count  Philip, 
and  with  him,  his  friend  de  Betbune.  The  fonnev,  U'  tiiefaet  were  known, 
jtist.  as  low-spirited,  when  the  time  earner  as  the  eountess  beraalf.  But, 
tlien,  he  bad  the  double  advantage^  that  he  had  a  friend  to  talk  with*  and 
make  participator  of  his  sarrowa*-^4>esides,  being  tbe  one^  leaving,  no^ 
left;' 

.  <<  I  don't  know,"  interrupted  I  at  this  momint>  ^'  tbat  you  are  rigiik 
there ;  I  think  that  the  associations  which  cling  to  the  places  where  we 
have  been  happy^  are  a  good  requital  for  the  sorrowful  raemoriea  they 
may  caU  up.  I'd  rather  linger  around  the  spot  consecrated  by  the  spirit 
of  past  pleasure,  and  dream  over  again,  hour  by  hour*  day  by  day,  the 
bliss  I  knew  there — than  bnsak  up  the  charm  of  aach  memories  by  the 
vulgar  inddeats  of  travel,  and  the  common*plaee  adveatuvea  of  a 
journey." 

'^  There,  there  I  differ  from  you  completely,"  replied  ahe.  *^  All  year 
reflections  and  reminiscencesi  give  them  as  fine  names  aa  you  wiU,  are 
nothing  but  aighiaga  and  repininga  for  vhaticaaBet  come  baek  again: 
and  such  thinga  only  Jqjure  the  towfec,  and  <spoil  the  complexio»-^ 
whereas — ^but  what  are  you  lau^iing  at  P" 

*'  I  was  smiling  at  yourremajrk,  which  baa  only  a&miiiine  af^ltcalMMi*'' 

'^  How  t^azing  you  are !  I  declare  VU  argue  no  mora  with  you*  Do 
yea  want  to  hear  my  story  ?" 

**  Of  all  things* — I'm  greatly  interested  in  it*" 

^'  Well,  then,  you  must  not  interrupt  me  any  more.  Nov,  where  waa 
I  ?    You  actually  made  me  forget  where  I  stopped*" 

*<  You  were  just  at  the  point  where  they  set  oui,  Philip  and  hi»  firiend* 
for  the  Holy  Land." 

^'  You  must  not  expect  from  me  any  spirit^timng  narrative  of  the 
events  in  Palestine.  Indeed,  I'm  not  aware  if  Ishe  Chraniqut  dm  Flamiart^ 
from  which  I  take  my  tale^  says  any  thing  very  particular  about  Philip 
de  Bouvigne'a  performances.  Of  course,  they  were*  in  aosordaoee  with 
his  former  reputation  s  he  killed  his  Saracens,  like  a  true  knight — that, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of*  Aa  for  Henri  de  Bethuae*.  before  the  year  was 
over,  he  was  badly  wounded,  and  left  on  the  field  of  battle-'HUKiiere  aome 
said  he  expired  soon  after ;  others  averring  that  he  was  carried  away  to 
slavery.  Be  that  as  it  might,  Philip  oontioiied  his  careaa  witll  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  warrior  and  a  devotee,  a  worthy  son  of  the  church,  and 
a  brave  soldier — unfortunately,  however,  foisting  the  poor  eountess 
he  liad  left  behind  him,  pining  away  her  yieuth  at  the  banrad  casements  of 
the  old  chateau ;  straining  her  eyes  from  day  to  day,  along  the  narrow 
cauaeway  that  led  to  the  easUe — and  where  no  charger's  hoof  re-eeboed, 
as  of  old,  to  toll  of  the  coming  of  her  tord.  Very  bad  treatment  you'll 
confess — and  so,  with  your  permis^oo,  we'll  keep  her  company  for  a 
little  whiles     Madame  la  Cowteasa  do  Boavjgoi^.  as jKmie  widow  viU 
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do,  only  became  the'  prieMier  ftbiai  dtesertion.    H^  miis  of*  beiraty/ 
melloived  by  a- tender  melttticholy,  without  being  i)Aarked  by  grief  too 
deeply,  aesumed'an  imagikiatiVe  cfaaractet;  or' -what  men  mistake  roi'  it.*^ 
>'^  Indeed  V*  said  I-— catching  at  the  confession. 

<*  Welli  I*m  sure  it  is  so,^  replied  she.  « In  the  great  majority  of 
eases^  you  aretottAIy  ignorant  of  what  is  passing  in  a  ivoman's  mind. 
The  girl  that'  i^eemed'  all  anfhnatlbn  to-day,  may  have  an  air  of  deep 
depression  to-morrow,  and  of  downright  wildness'  the  next-*— simply  by 
changing  her  ^oiff^we  (rem' rmgleta  to  braids,  and  from  a'ftait^att^to  a 
state  of  dishevelled  disorder.  A  little  flattery  *of  yourselves,  artfully 
asd  well  dmie,  and  you  are  quite  prepared  to  believe  any  thing.  In  any 
case,  the  oouAtees  wad  very  pretty,  and  very  lonely.   ' 

<*  In  those  good  days,  when  gentlemen  lefl  home^  there  were  neither  thea- 
tres norooncerts^'io  amuse  their  poor  neglected  wives ;  they  had  no  operas, 
nor  ballsy  nofM^tr^tf,  nor  promeilades.  No;  their  only  resource  wa«  tb 
work  aw»y  at  aome  hug^  piece  of  landscape  embroidery,  which,  begun  in 
childhood,  occupied  a  whole  life,  and  transmitted  a  considerable  laboi^r 
o£  back  ground,  fc4iage;  A^,  to  the  next  gefieratidn.  The  only  pleasant 
people  ib  those  times^  it- seems  lo  me,  were  the  jongleurs  snd  the 
pilgnnsa;  they  went  about  the' world,  fulfilling  the  destinies  of  news^ 
pnper&^they  dironieled  the*  little  events  of  the  day,  births,  marriages, 
deaths,  ^c.^^and  must  have  beeil  a  great  comfort  on  a  winter'a  evening. 

*f*  Well»  it  «o  chaneed,  that  as  the  countesa  sat  at  her  window  one  evening 
as  uMial,  •watching  tba  sun  go'down,  she  beheld  a  palmer  coming  slowly 
along  up  the  causeway,  leaiiing  on  his  staff,  and  seeming  sorely,  tired  and 
veary^^-«  '..'.« 

•  ^  Bait  aee,**  cried  Laura«  fit  this  moment,  m  we  gained  the  crest  of  a 
gentle  activity  ;  '^yonder  is  Bouvigne^it  is  afinethhig  even  yet." 

We  both  reined  in*  <aur  horses;  the  bettei' to  enjoy  Che  prospect,  and  cer- 
tainly it  was  a  grand  one.  Behind  us,  aikl  stretching  for  miles  in  either 
dureotioo^  was  ^  great  fbrest  we  had  been  traversing ;  the  old  Ardeniies 
had  been  aforeslan  thetiroesof'Csesar  ^  ita  iiarrow  pathways  had  echoed 
to  the  tread  of  Roman  legions.  In  front  was  a  richly  cultivated  plain,  undu- 
lating gently  towards  the  Meuse,  •  whose  silirer  current  wound  round  it' like 
ft  garter ;  the  opposite  bank  being  A>rmed  by  an  abrupt  wall  of  naked  rocks 
o^*  g^ey  granite,  sparkling  with  its  b^liant '  huecs  and  shining  doubly  in 
the  eaini  stream  at  its  foot.  On  one  of  the  highest  clifl^,  above  an  angle 
of  the  river,  and  commanding  both  reaches  of  the  stream  for  a  consider-^ 
ble  way,  stood  Boimgne ;  two  great  square  towers,  rising  above  a  bat- 
tkraented  waU,<piepoed  with  long  loop-holes,  stood  out  agamst  the  clear 
sky ;  one  of  them,  taller  than  the  other,  was  surmounted  by  a  turret  at  the 
angle,  front  the  top  of  which' aomething  projected  laterally  like  a  beam. 

"  Doyou  See  tliat  piece  of  timber  yonder?'  said  Laura. 
'  <^'  ¥08,**  said  I  %  ^^  It  is  tihe  vepy  thing  Tve  been  looking  at,  and  wonder- 
ing what  it  eould  mean." 

"  Carry  yonr  eye  downward,"  said  she,  "  and  try  if  you  can't  make  out 
a  low  wall;  eonneoting  tmro  BMUibes  of  roc^  together;  far,  i^r  down;  do 
you  see  it  ?!'  * 

^  I  eee  a  large  arch^ray,  with  some  ivy  over  it." 

^^That'ait;  tbatwas  the  great  entrance  to  the  ^Schloss;'  before  it  is  the 
fo8se*-^ii  huge- ditch  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  so  deep  as  to  permit  the  water  of 
the  Mense;  when  flooded,  to  Aow  into  it.  Well,  now,  if  you'll  look  again, 
you'll  8ee<that  the  gteat  beam  above  ht^ngs  exactly  over  that  spot.  It  was 
one  ^  the>niide  defenoea  of  tlie  time,  and  intended,  by  means  of  an  iron 
boskety' wWsb'hui^  from  lis  extr^nity^  tolnfrl  great  rocka  and  stones  upon 
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any  Rs^illmt;'  /The^nel^hattfto  e^Mm  be^tHie^^,  tiy^lScli  iti^as.m<jr^ed 
buck  Aiidi  loaded^  thef^iete^df  rope^whk^^pe^ed- the  basket  ^^^tiicfa^'Ai^ 
obv^eiof 4tsT0<Al«MVl8  ^«w>  th«re <4M«' itiaii^^ yeAi^ a^.^'^ Tliej^%  ^^er, 
notcMrth  tf>epnsii«iitati<)n'<of  the  ^tniH^'^e  ^)m^J  ^  ft  is  tdjilled^  tb^ 

i»o«paateiidy'ttl?'iteett»yvy  ^>"   •^^'''»'-   '»''^''''^  'J"   '^^     .yoanyn^    -. 
iuAfl>*he  spok^'ifsedMul' j>«9l'>eb«b«d^leli«<baAiiaL''ofWhe'M^ 
tMaibetutiflaiy  ili4<ia«^itlftt^'Vill8(^,  ^(tM^,^^Hfeai^p^a'^1^  tfii^  iHdiiMiAin, 
presented  a  succesaion  of  houses,  at  diflRiiti^t'^eVafftHiH  MH  IbtMH^  tov^kids 
thtr:  stuouiu    'Th^y  ^mt^e'tflbiHycoVek*^  ^fl4f  "i^ihes  aiM^'hd^i^^lu^k  aiid 
fithk  tte  ia«t<»'«|ft4ue  ^klllSne«l'^^gtlbI^  i^'ixMyf,4^  ^d 

i«tic.|)o4iottife8;.bidwvery>plMbrfagfeflfe<jfc  ^^^ '-^^^       Mi;ot»»t        j?ia    ^ 

As  I  looked,  I  had  little  difficulty  in  believing  mit'mf^i^  nWi  very 
equestfiMitp^p)iei)'>'tb€lUi;ttoi^th#<iyft  'tiMt  t^hversed'^tlifeilr^ Village  beings 
]iia«c^SBMe,  Mi^e 'to»'fb«ME^ib8eng«ts^>fi^#^^  a^e^dih^  Ify'^t^s  cut  in 
the  rock,  or  rude  staircases  of  #<M»d,  ^f«ft  fimgi^erii<'kiid^Me  ot^r  '{ba* 
edge^  th«ciitF<d^'iin^tfaftBgl>iMfiW'tebi^iVi^wfiyi>'Vh<?'MiiM  as  tJiey 
trembled  and  shook  with  every  foot  that  passed  over  themr'^lliiil^  Wtnft- 
ful  of  this,  the  peasant  mighl  iMd^  »«  se^^I^aiViiig  o^ei'  tf^^if^fi^il  b^ers, 
imdstsrriiig  atlAt^tMWbMed'^fppal^kion  df  ^^t^^'ii^^  to  horseback,  while 
l<wa8fende(ivonHi)g,'byiBigbtriand4gMtt]res,  to  indicate  our  wish  to  cross 
over.  ^ ''  J '  "'  <■'  '  >'  '"^'    '"'  ^  •'  »^'i'»ii  Mj;  1  n  .i;     "v.t    ■  Yii  J  biff  . 

Aldast  a'hug«tfliflli]!»p6ared'to*ntove(  l^iVt 'b^ftfeath  the  willbVs  of  the 
opposite  bank,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  rope  fastened  across  tHb  Weam,  *  two 
mto  pr6cee*edi»lo^ly  t»*eri*J^the  gr6At^t)l«ftfttfW*'<iVfcr.     *"  •  '  " 

. » Leading'  our'liofs^  'dautiftusly*  foliriwi,'  w€»  ^eftfbafkfcd' W  tAis  TraiFiirafti ' 
'^-f^sWiW  you  plettsdmOw-t^^^feir  «ie;  Wh  (yDftary,**  siid'Laui^  in  jthe  easy 
tone  .of  one  who  asked  ft^  infbrttMi(]toVi8ak^'r^'Vhk'>&rfe^your''iJlans 
here?  f<^  up^to  thb'monl^iMl 'I^cttily  pbreei^ls  th^Ve  have  b^'^n  increasing 
tlie  distance  between  «i'tfnd'Rochepied'."'^J'*     .t  i,.,  (,       .'   •  .    ,.     . 

<'<^ake  truej"  saiSd  I ;  ««but  y<ni  kndw  ^h  agreed'  ft  \y^s  impobstble  to 
hope  to  find  our  way  back  tfatoughf  the'fdVe^t.  'Ev^ry  ali4e  liere  has  not 
only  its^brotker,  b«l>a  large 'HuiiRy*,  9^' Absolutely 'alikcj  no  one  oould  dis- 
tinguish' betireen'  theti  ;<'We  odlghC  Watid^r  f^r  week^'  withbiit'  ^ictricatin^ 
oovseWes^c  »       •  '»"'•••   i'*  •    •    '""i*  ■>■        •*♦  *' '  ^*     '  '^^'     '' *  ''' 

'  f*  I  know  all  t*at,"''8aid '^h^  somevrb^t  'jatetli^iyi^^^'slffl'iSy 'question 
remains  HmansM^er^d^ >< what  do'  you  n^l^ah  to  dd  Kere  P^'    ' 
i"¥)Firstpkice;^Baid-lj  with  th^sffdiiteld'tireciftidh  of  one'H^h'b^'h^d  long 
ainee  i^solved  on  his  itKiidl^'&f '[^6<iee^g;  <<firyf  place,  #e!irdihe." 

Istoilped  her^'to  nsCert^in'Hc^^iidm^tk  d^^nhis^^'tt  df  m^^iftrfm^- 
menLv  t^lM  gave  a  abort  nod,  and  I  proceeded — 

MHaviiig  •diti4d,r>Bald  f,  «  w^*)!  dbtaiti  hl[>i(^ei*'and'i'  cal^e,'^iPyuch  can 
be  faund,  ibrRoohepied"^  ^  >i       'j    ■ " 

" rwtc4d  you  ttlrtiftdy  ther«*Ai*^  rio'iich^  things  here ;  theV  never  see  a 
carriage  of  any  kind,  from  year's  end'tb  yek^'s  'endi'  ^nd''tn4i^]i''nQt  a 
hwwean  the'ctrtiole^llage."'    ^    ^     •"     '"  -  '•  ^ 

(  <«  Perbapsvtheu/th^re^hidy  be  a  thMkh  mtt,  inhere,' oh  ^Wiig  llBwn 
our  mishap,  we  might  be  able— ^ **  ' 

"Oh,  that's  very  simple  as  far  aft  ydure'  'coqpeftfpM;**  said  SH^  ,with  a 
saucy  smile ;  ^but  Mjuiit^stt  sbon  not  Have  tftis  adventure  published  over 
the  whole  country,*"-'^"     "  •'  '  »  »»"     •'•*      '  '       '  • "       -^'    ' 

Hal  by  Jove,  tHoilght  I,  there's  A  constdei'attdh  ■66inpletely  overlooked 
by  mei  and  bo'I  be6aftie  silent  and  thdlightftil,''and  spoke  not  another 
word,  as  we'lted'Cur' horses  up  the  little >ocky  causewajr  toWards'the 
Tolson  D'or.    If  we  did  not  admire  the  little  aiiberge  of  the  <<  Golden 
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Fleece,"  truly  the  fai^lt  w^s^ath^r  q^x  oyrn^.^ban  from.any  waniioC. merit 

in  the  little  ho^el  its/^f.    S^ipfite4  on^a  rockyjf)|'(9inoiitory<  on.  the.  fwsxs^ 

it  vas   b^ijt  actually,.  9Yf?^, th? ..^tr^wn,^. li^^  dftpr  SxmtimgAU  tM^-m^^ 

proachabl^  by  a  ^t(;Ie  ^Qd^n'<^llery«,  alcwig  ivhieh  a  range  •of  on^e 

trees  ana  arb^usf.  »er^  ta^^fully,  di§pos^  soofM^i^^z  tl]ie.ii^<ik<^  witir 

their  fragrance.    As  we  waliced  along,  we  csifi^i  glimpaea  QinseVierBl 

rooms  within,  nj?fit]y,<ffnd»  even, handsomely)  fur^jfsbedi;  and>.oi)t  saioaJn 

particular^  where  h^oiiU  4^  mi^  ,Uy,9paMl99fld.>vn!illMi  tables^  with  tfaa* 

airqChabi^tion  so  pleasant  to  looI(tP^*<'',>M>n.       •  noic  *,   )u<.  i^  ott.    ..,  (| 

So  far' frqi^  oj9^,  ^pe^ira^ce  .iiHra  petghbQuidbWl^4bu^  n^mortoHaad 

secluded,  creating  any  ^iyprise,,\^th..l|^taii4<i)^0$|iessr',v«$ciiv^^  «ult  \Yitb 

the  most  perfect  ease,  blended  )yith  aMli^ij^iQfaric^  cordiaLoiiirtUtj,>Tisi7 

acceptal^le  %t  the  m9mj^i^.Y.,i,*„i  »W  m  vj'jr>ffli^  ^>iMi!  i)i?.{  1  ^i,  JonI  i  ^z. 

«<  )Ve  wi^h  to  dine^^. 993^06^;' |f»#4  I,  a«^|,)^nd$ril  I*iiura  *Q(a»^iifap.„i,,v 

,"^nd  to  kno^  jn  >vhat  i»'A]^r:^c^.a4nVr9aoh^<£^aQbftpicd>"  swd,«iJi«^.MjBiiri 

horse^are  weary,  an4iiWt  al^  fcr.|tie,{rw4.".>  .M>ir.'i:.it^  Mmn  ir:  ,A')o-\  »>j{. 

'<  For  the  dinner,,  mad^q^oif^Uey  nothings  is  j^i$r/}.bu^«a$iti»  getting  foc*^- 

ward  to-nightr— nT^"j ^  .j^,      j..,,  .;,     ,^,,     jo^j  v'm/^i  jhr//  ■  .«•  c.  >mi.m   i  »«    <    u 

"Oh,  of  course,t^W«a»^ito-|i||gbtnrr-atiOno?.'f»nji  .'  tdivfi^.,  ^>,ij  ..        t<.  i.. 

"Ah,  voit^"  said  be,  sci^aiAbing,  bif(ifofebeadJR(h(»irilto^«nt;,  •"ma'nB 

not;  accustomed  to  tliat„|i^yQiri  ,^?4?pplageo«i:(»U4r:«tQp,^4a()r<^r4MO);iome 

spend  a  week  here,  and  have  horses  from  Dinant  to  meet  them." 

V  A  vre^  hpr^.t'^ii/^^ipeclifih?  r •  "«pd  wM^ jn^liAavQv'aTpito fian  Aey 
do  hei;ej£pr.a.]fj^rn  ,,-  i.c^  ,,>.;  .),fnT  jt  ',!;:/:  ^m  /<M"».:  .>tMf.<.  o:i>(..kM{i 
"Why,  there*s  th^.,chi|ti^ni,,p^demQi9el)<QfT>|h0ichatoaui>4tf<»fhHip>id^ 
Bouvigne,,  and  the  gardens,  t^raced  in  the  rp^hrr^an^xlhisre'^  the  w^l  of 
St  JSeyre^,  and  the}  J^le  dj^.  ^i9^r<,jPaj!»«,i9t4i^AQif-^aQd)4h0i)  ithfrfi'>s«  such 
capitoL%fr;ngjwU^epireaih*^abM  o,iw  m,,,.  ♦ 

"^P^,  d^ligl^ful,  Vn  8vff^,".^ftiA^p„iwpati»f»tty  iti'^-btttiWOfiyish,  tO'g»t 
on  ;  so  just  set  your  mind  to  that,"lil[;f^,a:i^i9r(^y()lli«l*rr  >  w  4<l  ^,  u^.d  •*.»> 
^  ^ "  WjBjJ,  we'll  s^^  ,wha^,^Q  bO/ ^m^  P«^lifill. be  j . "  and  before  diiiner's 
over,^j«i:Wp  J(,^a3^fiiid|8on^ft»ip(^aw,t^fQW$r4!y(Wi.M.//  iim>  di.iI  ui  y^^'n 
*^^t|i  jEbi3,l^  left  the^Toojn,  lea,Yii^  fl»ad«»oi6^tte>an4m>ysdft?n>^/»40r 
^e<^.  An4  bfirp  M  ipfjCpnfi^,  p^x^74M^4nai9  IM)hi8)fituationImapre 
awkwardly  than  1  did  mine  at  that  moment  and  before  any  of  my  youngtc 
and;?^ore  a^d^f^tbretl^fiQiOe^u^^m^itel^  i^|it.lflast'f1^p\ricauae?  in-my 
defence.  First,  I  my«^,  )iQi|VQ^i^uVWfit^io|)alii}^'b&4>i»POiJig^ 
aeUe  Lapa.yitfl^lie^,  pr^^n«ii)hi^i^W?BW(pt.;irbM^.  ftH^.^ni^'jWi^  ih^  icdn- 

founded  r^an^ph^  h^:M^^^'^^^^  n^ii^'^^}<^^^<^  ^«y  plwwiwlly  «itJi 
^^^.fi9ffl^?  VlSfPftKP^il^esi^^  h^^M^S^Wg\i9}mk^^me$$iffii'  Mriuyecdiv- 
ing  his  attentions.  Secondly* iJi,.v#S|.  pa^t}^;  fwi»  bmi^idJ»09^  partly *^"om 
fear».Ut{jl^  al)|fi,^9,.play,jjb^.jP|ij;t  mytprew»k  «me<gwcy,d#miii!j*»d«iwWch 
snoiild  either  have  been  one  of  downright  indiffex«9iqe  and  en^,  ODif0kitt4 
thing  q|^  a,ny^^  tendp  imUffe,j|^)»i(^4ndee4  the  vei|y  rpratt^  Mnpasibn  of 
yy  travela-n^ig^t  bavf;  pfBipfectly  justified.  ,.  .1 .  A  ^^^  <  n.; 

"  Well,    said  she,' after  a  considerable  pause.{)T><A^)H8HJ$iAbQ!iAt<hefnoit 

ridfcaUoy^^cjrftp^ J'vft.fjy^ .^Wfli?  j^^^Jn^jn.   ,Whal!4fl»/<t*Jiey  tUttfe^tthe 

chateau?^  -  *       i,.  ^.i  imv«««  .      'ywvAiu  nr^ 

"  If  tljfly  saw  yoi^,}miup,sjirh#ni,^^^  bQlteih7ir''-nf''  ^     -^v  ^  ij:M  •    i( » ' 

"OfV^iw^^  t^eyT.4idf^;w4.^be^f>ff^l^^t  1^^  Jk» 

Comte  D'Espagne  is  always  mounted  on  a  slow  horsef>  A9(iciMil4ti'4ibvttf 
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With  tluf  aha  enteEtd  into  a  detail  of  the -Uwatoftbe  Jmnting  field, 
which  more  than  onoe  threw  iae*into  fito  of  laugbten    It  seemed^  then, 
that  the  eode  decided  that  eadi  herteman  who  fiDUowedtheihouodaa&MMiId 
BOt  be  left  to  the  wtUalBesa4»f  liis  hone^er  the'aspimge  of  his  ambitioii, 
as  io  the  plaee  he  oeeu|>ied  in  the  ehase*    It  was  no  laotneiitary  supe- 
riority of  skill  or  steed«-*4io  display  of  joekeyship^^no  blood  that  decsMed 
this  mementoHS  question*    No,  that  was  anraoged  im  principles  lar/  Jess 
Taeillitingi  and  anre  permanent,  at  the  eonuaeacement  of  the  hiusting 
season,  by  which  it  was  laid  down  as  a  rule  certain,  that  the  grand  loaili« 
was  always  to  ride  first    His  pace  migh^  beiiMt  or  it  might  beiah>«%  but 
his  place  was  there.    After  him  eane  tlie  faaitrcs,  the  people  'id  sterlet, 
who,  in  right  of  pupng  tlooUe  eubaeription,  were  thus  eosttuned  and  thua 
privileged ;  while  the  aspiradts  in  green  jfbllowed  last^  their  ataaUer  /ooii- 
iributkm  only  ptrmitting  theai'  to  see  ao  muehiiof  the -apart  as  their 
respectful  distance  opened  to  them ;  and  thus  that  indiscriminate: rush,  so 
observable  in  our  banting  dfialds^  was  admirably  avoided  aad.privvded 
against.    It  was  no  headlong  piece  of  reckless  daring — no  iilipetoQiisdash 
of  bold  horsemanship ;  on  tile  contrary^i  it  was  a  ideceaoaSuand  stately 
cBntoTi  net  afWr  houiids^  but. after  an  dderly'gmitlenian'itt.<a  Tcdooat  and 
a  brass  tobe»  who  was  taking  •  qaictairiag^  in  thl»  pleasiogitdekwnon.tfaat 
he  was  hunting  an  animal  unknown. 

Woe  unto  the  aMm  whofcvgot  his  plaed  in  theiprobessidn^-tfOii  might  as 
well  walk  in*  to  dinnar  before  yo«r  host,  under  the.pneteneoi  that  you  were 
a  mere  nimble  pedestrian.  Besides  this,  there  were  suhordinate  nilea«to  no 
end— certain  notes  in  the  cor  de  cAoaae jwere'Toyaltieairf  tbe<grandr  aiaiare ; 
the  maitres  possessed  others  aa  Matr  privileges^  wbiobr  no  aipmot  dare 
venture  on.  There  were  quavers  for  one,  and  semiquavers  for  theiothet; 
'and  i«  fact  a  most  coitipliGatad  syatemi  of.  kgiiilatioB  comprehended  e«'ery 
incident,  and  I  believe  every  accident  of  the  sport,  so  much^  thai  il  can't 
trust  my  memory  as  ta  whether  the  wreiohed^aspiranta  were  iiet4fmit#d  to 
tumUaag  ittone  >partiealar, direction,  which  if  soi.must  have  ibeea  some- 
what of  a  tyranny,  aceidg  they  were  but  aiiea,^  and  Belgjaosk^  >• 

«^ This m^pht seem' all  veay  afaaardaad  veryiaiNileias,(if  Ife&rreAtoa 
number,  of  years  back ;  but  when  I  aay  that,  the  eode  exists  atill,  in  (he 
yeatf  of  graeO)  ^^'4d,  what'will  they.say  at. Meltoa  .or ■  Granthami?  So 
you  may  imaginei'' said  Lauras  on  ooncluding  her  description,  which  she 
gave  with  much  humour,  ^hoiramnifeldiyour.trabagvoaeioaa  haveJbeen 
this  day ;  you  have  offended  the  ignatd  flnaitte9'>aNiitffes,  and  aspirants  in 
one  roatpi  you  have  broken  up  thewhole  Boeder  of  theirgoid^'  "i  w>-  . 

*<  Aad  run  awa^  with  the  belle  of  the  chateaub^'  added  i  ^^pifm^c^mHe 
de  hardiesseJ'  .   <    .  • 

She  did  aot  aeem  half  to  celiah  my  jest^  howerer^  .sbmI  gave*,  a  little 
•ahakeof  the  head,  as  though  to  aay*^  ::w(.  ><>>    m^i.  u.! 

<  ^^  You're  not  out  of  that  sorape,  yei." 

Thus  did  we  chat  overoHr  dinaer,  which  was/ really. exoeUent ;  the  best's 
eulogy  ou  the  Meuae  trout  being  admirably  soatahied  byfehebr  meritaiihor 
did  his  flask  of  ffaut  Brian  lower  the  character  of  his  cellar.  Ctill  no 
note  of  pceparation.aeenied.to  indicate  any  arrangements  for  our  depar- 
ture; and  although,  sooth  to  say,  I  could  have  reconciled  myself  wonder- 
'fiilly  to  the  iooonvenieooe  afihe  Toison  D'or  for  the  whole  wed^  if  neces- 
eary,  Laura  was  beeooaing  momentarily  mote  impatient  isa  ehe^aid^-^ 
:  <*  Do  see,  if  they  are  getting  anythiag  like  a  carriage  ready,  or  even 
horaaa ;  we  canride^  if  thejr^U only  get wb  aauaaala."    " •  •   • 

As  I  entered  the  little  kitchen  of  the  inn,  I  found  my  hoatatreftobed'St 
ease  in  a  wicker  thaio,  surrounded  by  a  little  atmosphere  of  amok%  through 
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which  his  great  r0uA  face  loomed  like  the  mooa  in  *the  grotesqae  engrav- 
ings one  sees  in  old  spelling-books.  So  far  from  giving  himself  any  unne- 
cessary tronble  aboat  our  departiiro>  he  had  nerer  ventared  beyond  the 
precinds  of  the  stove^-  eontenting  himself  with  a  wholesome  monologue  on 
the  impossibility  of  omr  desires ;  asid  that  great  Flemish  coMOlation,  that 
however  we  might  chafe  at  firsts  time  woold  oalm  us  in  the  end. 

After  «  froitless  interrogation  about  the  means- of  proceedings  I  asked 
if  there  were  no  dtatean  in  the  vicinity  where  horses  could  be  bor- 
rowed? 

He  replied,  *^  No,  not  one,  for  miles  round." 
•  ^*  fa  there >no  mosre  in  tiw  vittage-^whera  is  her** 

'<  I  am  the  matrtf,"  replied  he,  with  a  eonsdoos  dignity; 

Alaal  thought  I,' as  the  functionary  of  Giv^  crossed  my  mind,  why 
did  I  not  remember  that  the  motrs  is  always  the  most  stupid  of  tlie  whole 
community*  ........ 

^  Then  I  thiiri^/'  aaid  I«  after  a  brief  aaenoe,  '*  we  had  better  see  the 
cur^  at  once^'^     ... 

'*  I  thought  so>*'  was  the  sententious  reply. 

Without  troubling  my  head*  why  he  ^  thought  so,"  I  begged  that  the 
cur^  might  be  informed  that  a  gentleman  at  the  inn  begged  to  speak  with 
him  for  a  few  minutes.'* 

^ The  Fere  Jos^  I  suppose?"  said  the  boat,  sigirifioantly. 

^  With  all  my  heart,"  aaid  I ;  <«  Jos^  or  Pierre,  it^a  aHlra  to  me." 

<<  He  is  there  in  waiting  this  half  hour,"  said  the  host,  pointing  with  his 
thnmb  to  a  small  salon  off  the  hitdienk  >  .        • 

"Indeed,"  «aid  I;  ^faow  very  polite  the  attention 9  I'm  really  most 
grateful." 

With  which,  without  delaying  another  moment,  I  pushed  open  the  door 
and  entered. 

The  Pere  Josi  was  a  short,  ruddy,  astQte«-looking  man  of  about  fifty, 
dressed  in  the  canonical  habit  of  a  Flemish  priest,  which,  from  time^  and 
wear,  had  lost  much  of  its  original  freahnessb  He  had  barely  time  to  un- 
fasten a  huge  napkin  whkh  he  had  tied  around  his  neck,  during  his  devo- 
tion to  a  great  mess  of  vegetable  soup,  when  I  made  my  bow  to  him. 

'<  The  P^o  Jos^  i  believe^"  said  I,  as  I  took  my  seat  opposite  to  him^ 

*<  That  unworthy  priest,"  said  he,  wiping  his  lips  and  throwing  up  his 
eyes  with  an  expression  not  whoUy  deiratawud. 

"Pere  Jos^^'  resumed  I,  "a  youn^kdyand  mysdi^  who  have  gust 
arrived  here  with  weary  iiomes,  stand  m  need  ef  your  kind  assistance." 
Here  he  prised  my  ihand  gently,  as  if  t»  ussmo  me  I  was  not  mistaken 
in  my  man,  and  I  went  on  :  "  We  most  reach  Rochepied  to-night ;  now 
will  you- try  and  assist  us  at  thiaesnjunetane?  we  are  comptole  strangers." 

"  Enough,  enough  I"  said  he^  "  I'm  sorry  yoa  are  constrained  for 
time.  This  is  a  sweet  little  place  for  a  few  days'  sojourn.  But  if,"  said  he, 
"  it  can't  tm^  yon  shall  ha^e  ev«ry  aid  in  my  power.  I'll  send  off  to  Poil  de 
Vache  for  his  mule  and  car.  Yon  don't  mind  a  littie  shaiung,"  said  he^ 
smtlitTg.  «  ^     . 

"  I^  no  time  to  be  fastidious,  Pere ;  and  the  lady  is  an  excellent  tra- 
veller." 

"  The  mule  is  a  good  beast,  and  will  bring  you  in  three  houn,  or  even 
less%"  So  aaying  heaat  down  and  wrotn  a  few  lines  on  a  scrap  of  paper, 
with  which  he  despatched  a  boy  from  the  inn,  telling  him  to  make  every 
hasto.  **  And  now,  monsieuis  may  I  be  permitted  to  pay-my  respects  to 
mademoiaelle?'' 

<<  Most  certainly,  Pere  Jos^  \  she  will  be  but  too  happy  to  add  her 
thanks  to  mine  for  what  you  have  done  for  us«" 
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*<  Say  rather,  for  what  I  am  about  to  do,"  aaid  he  tmiliog. 

''  The  will  M  Imif  the  deed,  father.** 

**  A  good  adage,  and  an  old,"  replied  he,  while  be  proceeded  to  anrange 
his  drapery,  and  uiake  himself  as  presentable  as  the  nature  of  bis  ooatuia^ 
would  admit* 

*'  This  was  a  rapid  business  of  yours,"  said  he,  as  he  smoothed  dowa 
his  few  locks  at  the  back  of  his  iiead. 

"  That  it  was  P^re— a  regular  runaway." 

*'  I  guessed  as  much,"  said  he.  '*  I  said  so,  the  moment  I  saw  you  at 
the  ferry." 

The  padre  is  no  bad  judge  of  horse-flesh,  thought  I,  to  dated  the 
condition  of  our  beasts  at  that  distance. 

<<  There's  something  for  me,'*  said  I  to  Madame  Guyon.  **  Look  yon- 
der! See  how  their  eattle  are  blowing  I  They've  lost  no  time^  and 
neither  will  I :  and  with  that  I  put  on  my  gown  and  came  up  here." 

<*  How  considerate  of  you,  P6re ;  you  saw  we  should  need  your  help.** 

**  Of  course  I  did,"  said  he,  chuckling.  '<  Of  course  I  did.  Old  Gre-> 
goire,  here,  is  so  stupid  and  so  indolent  that  I  have  to  keep  a  sharp  look, 
out  myself.     But  he's  the  maire,  and  one  can't  quarrel  with  him." 

*'  Very  true,"  said  I.  ^'  A  functionary  has  a  hundred  opportunities  of 
doing  civil  things,  or  the  reverse." 

<*  That's  exactly  the  case,"  said  the  P^re.  '^  Without  him  we.  should 
have  no  law  on  our  side.     It  would  be  ail  sous  la  Ckemin^  as  they  say." 

The  eipression  was  new  to  me,  and  I  imagined  the  good  priest  to 
mean,  that  wltiiout  the  niagistrature,  respect  for  the  laws  might  as  well 
be  up  the  chimney.  -*<  And,  now,  if  you  aUow  me,  we'll  pay  our  duty  to 
the  lady,"  said  the  Fere  Josd,  when  he  had  completed  his  toilette  to  hi« 
satisfaction. 

When  the  ceremonial  of  presenting  the  P^re  was  over, .  I  informied 
Laura  of  his  great  kindness  in  our  behalf,  and  the  trouble  he  had  taken 
to  provide  us  with  an  equipage. 

<<  A  sorry  one,  I  fear,  mademoiselle,"  interposed  he  with  a  bow.  '*But 
I  believe  there  are  few  circumstances  in  life  when  people  are  more  willing 
to  endure  sacrifices." 

'*  Then  monsieur  has  explained  to  you  our  position,"  said  Laura,  half 
blushing  at  the  absurdity  of  the  adventure. 

'<  Every  thing,  my  dear  young  lady,  every  thing.  Don't  let  the  thought 
give  you  any  uneasiness,  however.  I  listen  to  stranger  stories  every  day." 

'<  Taste  that  Haut-Brion,  P6re,"  said  I,  wishing  to  give  the  conversation 
a  turn,  as  I  saw  Laura  felt  uncomfortable,  '^  and  give  me  your  opinion  of 
it.     To  my  judgment  it  seems  excellent." 

'^  And  your  judgment  is  unimpeachable  in  more  respects  than  that,'* 
said  the  P^re,  with  a  significant  look,  whidi  fortunately  was  not  seen  by 
mademoisdle. 

Confound  him,  said  I  to  mjself ;  I  must  try  another  tack.  ^  We  were 
romarkiiig,  P6re  Jos^  as  we  came  along  that  very  picturesque  river,  the 
Chateau  de  Bouvigne — a  fine  thing  in  its  time,  it  must  have  been." 

'*  You  know  the  story,  I  suppose  r"  said  the  P^e. 

'<  Mademoiselle  was  relating  it  to  me  on  the  way,  and  indeed  I  am  most 
anxious  to  hear  the  denauemeni^* 

**  It  was  a  sad  one,"  said  lie  slowly.  Ill  show  you  the  spot  where  Henri 
fell — the  stone  that  marks  the  place." 

«  Oh,  P^re  Jose,"  said  Laura,  "I  must  stop  you^ndeed  I  must — or 
the  whole  interest  of  my  narrative  will  be  ruined.  You  forget  that 
Qionsieur  has  not  heard  the  tale  out" 
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'<AhI  ifiajlb^  Ib^pflffiioiy^aHhiMWttBAf^  'Ma^MiidlselK  then 

knows  Bouvigne  ?"  '      "  '^     ''^  '    '     ..i//v.i    • 

.<fiVe  bMW  liiMiottikf'b^ibr^^^lkitOBlypa^  seen 

Botiiiag  but  the  Outer  MbH  el  %tie ctateaii  aad  tii^  fSiMi^  Sit^tr4iM*^'  '"' 

^'  So,  so ;  you  know  it  all  I  perceive,"  said  he,  smiung  pleasatftly;  •^'■Ajt^ 
ffm^oo  liudiiftitigdei  fotf  awalbthntfitor  H'   '    ' '^  ^  •     *  ^^  ^  ^  ^'       ' 

'<  Shall  we  have  time  P'  said  Lauriir  ^MttVthe^/ueritidil.^^' •  '  '    '    "< 

"Abundance  of  time.  Jocot'Ctt^  lie  fa^foran  'keilryct^ltt  tbonest. 
Audi /if' you  allow  om,  I^U  gi^^^' all' the  MftoeeMry  i«tirectiDnsr'tMe&re  we 
leave,  so  that  you'll  not  be  delayed  ten  minutes  on  your  return.**  '  •       ' ' 

iVilttlaiLaiira^NMlM7/iniseiiraiiirffh^ln  d[f  tfianks  to 

the  kind  P^e  for  all  his  good  natlire^  at|ir6«Dig'the^alhmg»di88i»e  1^1^ 
for^ome^opportwahyofiiMii^iiilaliH  1  l"--r.  '  ,nti  i.  t  ....  iii>fi<;  -  h- •<  1  - 
j.f<  Be^hapfj,'):9did7  Ae>l^ood  ipft%  b^ueeatt^'ny  'habd  'HflbctMiately^) 
"  that's.  Ike  iway  yoa  Clin  (best  cepay  meiM'i  1  ><'<'  '<<  "  i  •"<  '  ii"^  '<  <')•'<> 
'  .^It  vieqldr/jio^  bedttficndt^/lo  iottow  thdpveaepthf  yvbrwyd^it^^^^ 
Ji«e,1/aaid  ^loveroome  byUhe  coiidiifity  bf  4hel«ld  ni«d'»  manner.  •  ^  ' 

^ll.haXFeiin^idil  m  gmat  inmny  so^/andeed/'^nld'ilieJ  '^^Hie^ifiire-aiMk* 
thirty  yeasft  JiliayBili«e4>i>i'tB<>mg^<ibaTe<not  1^^  ^th6iit  tUenr^fltuilk^' 
I  rLnwHijoipfd  iua{lMne,t4aBdiife)>|Qoki.1iie/way  tog9liier'>to^ardi  the 
chateau,  the  priest  discoursing  all  the  way  endieiimemoirabl^i  features  of 
the.pIace^JtfiaremiiiiiaitoV  ancimb^gnuidemrAnd^lie  pietutaque  beauty  of 
its  sit^ft     ci*  .-')  >,-' .»^     *\  '  «■•'  I*'  ti>\  Mii-  /'  li      '  ••!    Ill"  I. II  ^".t  1.11  I--} 

As  jWA  aicendedilhetste^.fpatli  trhicbiioutin'tke  solid  flrock^*  loads  td  Ithe 
fhaleiua,i.m)iapa^«f 'pretty  cfail4r8B  ^oameiflockiag  about  US4<  pr^teynliiig 
bouquets*  K>r  iopri  aioc^taiMse^and/eten  aeattwing  ftowersiia  oilri|iat£ 
Xbis.isimple.^aeiiof  village  oouTtesystruok  uavboik.Yiuok,  land  wet  ooqIS 
not  help  feeling  touched  by  the  graceful  delicacy  of  the  littleioaes^'whor 
M^yKPffdiAwiiy  ereiwe oould  tfewatd  themr.nelther leoiiUI  avoidirematltlng 
t«.44^ira.an4be>pertet  good.undensUndiogi  tfaaliiaiseinod  to^aubsistiibe-t 
tween  P6re  Jos6  and  the  children  of  his  flock..*rt^'  P*^«BDal  .iondBessiOB 
Q^i aide,  mod  lhaifiIial(reK«K«iGe(Oik  thetoitberji  As  .wei  oonversed  thua,  we 
cametin  firont  of  .a^eatiarcked4poit¥Giy»iiDr.atQu«taiii  wall connectingi two 
massive  fragments  of  rock.  In  front  lay  a  deep  fosae^itnwieraed  by  a 
nari;ow  ifi^l,  ^ca^Epe.wide^.epojiigb  for  one  pemon^tOMTentiuttoo.  Sdow, 
the  tangled  weeds  and  ivy  conoeided^  the  dack  abyssitwbkii  was  full,eigiity> 

<f  I^rook  up,  Do:wt 'tB9JMiXaunt>/-'you)muat  bean  the.feaiures  of  tbia  spot- 
in  mio4 tQ. undumjiW thf^atoiy^  \ Don't £uget wbenp that. bean> pxqjecta 

<<  He'll  get  a  better  notion  of  itfron  tbe  tovei^''  said^iba  ^^^ra^  «<  Shall 


I*   t,  O" 

aasiac ^-Ofi a[$vo6a<r^ I   ••  .u   r   4^  v  •>  t-t-*  *  f  ^>  • 

.  WithDut.i9nyi,ai4  bowcTeiTi  Laura  t)?Q4  tto  Jaarrow  pathway)  and  YoMm-. 
tened  along  up  Uie  steep  and  time-worn  steps  of  the  old  tower*-.  AswO' 
emerged  upon  tbet  balt^eiaeBti  va  atopd  for  ai  momea|^.oven;oiii»  .by  the 
splendourxof  the.prospocjt*/  Miles^upon  milea of, rich. landscape  lagr  be* 
neath  us,  glittering  In  the  red*  brown,  i^  golden  tints  of  autumn^-^that 
gorgeous  livery  wUch.tb^  jejir>pilia'Onei:9  itidonv  tha^HtdrOoIooaadin^Dtle 
of  ,w:inter.  Xke  great  forest^  too,  was  touched  hare,  and  there  with,  that 
light  brown,  the  first  advance  of  the  seasoAft  whilov  tb0>  w^r  .reflaoted  i 
evary^  tint  in,  ^ .ca]p  )(ide»,ai|.^tbqugh.  it.  a|s<i,waMld  aywpa^iW. With  the 
dianges  around  it.  .     ,   . .    .^    .,.  ,  .  u   ., 

While  the  P^  Jos^;<y)ntimed^to  point,Quteacb.plac(ew.or  niark  oc  note 
in  the  vaat  plain,  interweaving,  in  his.  descriptions  some  chance  bit  of 
antiquarian  or  historic  lore,  we  were  forcibl;  stxiiok  by  tba  tbosough  inti* 
ToL.  XXIL— No.  131.  2  m 
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macy  he  possessed  with  all  the  features  of  the  locality,  and  ooidd  not  help 
complimenting  him  upon  it. 

**  Yes,  ma  fin/'  said  he,  **  I  know  erery  rock  and  crevice^  erery  old 
tree  and  rivulet  for  miles  round.  In  the  long  life  I  have  passed  here^ 
each  day  has  brought  me  among  these  scenes  with  some  traveller  or 
other ;  and  albeit  they  who  visit  us  here  have  little  thought  for  the  pic- 
turesque, few  are  unmoved  by  this  peaceful  and  lovely  valley.  You'd 
little  suspect,  mademoiselle,  how  many  have  passed  through  my  hands 
here,  in  these  flve-and-thirty  years.  I  keep  a  record  of  their  names, 
though,  in  which  I  must  beg  you  will  kindly  inscribe  yours." 

Laura  blushed  at  the  proposition  which  should  thus  commemorate  her 
misadventure ;  while  I  mumbled  out  something  about  our  being  mere 
passing  strangers,  unknown  in  the  land. 

"  No  matter  for  that,**  replied  the  inexorable  father.  <<  TU  have  your 
names — ay,  autographs,  too  !** 

*^  The  sun  seems  very  low,*'  said  Laura,  as  she  pointed  to  the  west, 
where  already  a  blaze  of  red  golden  Hght  was  spreading  over  the  horizon: 
**  I  think  we  must  hasten  our  departure." 

**  Follow  me,  then,"  said  the  P^r6,  ''  and  Fll  conduct  you  by  an  easier 
path  than  we  came  up  by."    With  that  he  unlocked  a  small  postern  in  the 
curtain  wall,  and  led  us  across  a  neatly-shaven  lawn  to  a  little  barbican, 
where,  again  unlocking  a  door,  we  descended  a  flight  of  stone  steps  into  a 
small  garden  terraced  in  the  native  rock.     The  labour  of  forming  it  must 
have  been  immense,  as  every  shovel-full  of  earth  was  carried  from  the 
plain  beneath ;  and  here  were  fruit-trees  and  flowers,  shrubs  and  plants, 
and  in  the  midst  a  tiny  Jet  tfeath  which,  as  we  entered,  seemed  magically 
to  salute  us  with  its  rdreshing  plash.    A  little  bench,  commanding  a  view 
of  the  river  from  a  diflierent  aspect,  invited  us  to  sit  down  for  a  moment. 
Indeed,  each  turn  of  the  way  seduced  us .  by  some  new  beauty,  and  we 
could  have  lingered  on  for  hours.    As  for  me,  forgetftd  of  the  past,  care- 
less of  the  future,  I  was  totally  wrapped  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
present,  and  Laura  herself  seemed  so  enchanted  by  the  spot,  that  she  sat, 
silently  gazing  on  the  tranquil  scene,  and  apparently  lost  in  delighted 
reverie.    A  low  faint  sigh  escaped  her  as  she  looked ;  and  I  thought  I 
could  see  a  tremulous  motion  of  her  eyelid,  as  though  a  tear  were  strug- 
gling within  it :  my  heart  beat  powerfully  against  my  side.     I  turned  to 
see  where  was  the  P^e.     He  had  gone.     I  looked  again,  and  saw  him 
standing  on  a  point  of  rock  far  beneath  us,  and  waving  his  handkercliief 
as  a  signal  to  some  one  in  the  valley.    Never  was  there  such  a  situation 
as  mine— never  was  mortal  man  so  placed.    I  stole  my  hand  carelessly 
along  the  bench  till  it  touched  hers,  but  she  moved  not  away — ^no,  her  mind 
seemed  quite  pre-occupied.  I  had  never  seen  her  profile  before,  and  truly 
it  was  verv  beautiful.    All  the  viyacity  of  her  temperament  calmed  down 
by  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  her  features  had  that  character  of  placid 
loveliness  which  seemed  only  wanting  to  make  her  perfectly  han^ome. 
I  wished  to  speak,  and  could  not.    I  felt  that  if  I  could  have  dared  to 
say  **  Laura,"  I  could  have  gone  on  bravely  afterwards, — but  it  would  not 
come.    ^<  Amen  stuck  in  my  throat."     Twice  I  got  half-way  and  covered 
my  retreat  by  a  short  cough.    Only  think  what  a  change  in  my  destiny 
another  syllable  might  have  caused  1    It  was  exactly  as  my  second  effort 
proved  fruitless,  that  a  delicious  sound  of  music  swelled  up  from  the  glen 
beneath,  and  floated  through  the  air— a  chorus  of  young  voices  singing 
what  seemed  to  be  a  hymn.    Never  was  any  thing  more  charming.    The 
notes,  softened  as  they  rose  on  hieh,  seemed  almost  like  a  seraph's  song— 
now  raising  the  soul  to  high  and  holy  Uiought*-^now  thrilling  within  the 
heart  with  a  very  ecstasy  of  delight.  * 
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At  length  they  paused,  the  last  cadence  melted  slowly  away,  and  all 
was  still — we  did  not  dare  to  move — ^when  Laura  touched  my  hand  gently 
and  whispered : — 

"  Hark !  there  it  is  again :"  and  at  the  instant  the  voices  broke  forth, 
but  into  a  more  joyous  measure.  It  was  one  of  those  sweet  peasant- 
carolings  which  breathe  of  the  light  heart  and  the  simple  life  of  the  cottage. 

The  words  came  nearer  and  nearer  as  we  listened,  and  at  length  I  oo^d 
trace  the  refrain  which  closed  each  verse. 

"  Pnisqne  llierbe  et  la  fleor  parlent  mieiiz  qae  les  mots 
Puisqae  vn  aveii  d'  amour  8*  eichale  de  la  rose, 
Que  le  '  me  n*  oablie  pas'  de  soavenir  s'  arrose. 
Que  le  laurier  dit  Oloire  I  et  le  cypres  sanglots." 

At  last  the  wicket  of  the  garden  slowly  opened,  and  a  little  procession  of 
young  girls,  all  dressed  in  white,  with  white  roses  in  their  hair,  and  carry- 
ing bouquets  each  in  their  hands,  entered,  and  with  steady  step  came  for<- 
ward.  We  watched  them  attentively,  believing  that  they  were  celebrating 
some  little  devotional  pilgrimage,  when,  to  our  surprise,  they  approached 
where  we  sat,  and  with  a  lowly  courtesy,  each  dropped  her  bouquet  at 
Laura's  feet,  whispering  in  a  low  silver  voice  as  they  passed^'*  May  thy 
feet  always  tread  upon  flowers.*' 

Ere  we  could  speak  our  surprise  and  admiration  of  this  touching  scenes 
for  it  was  such,  in  all  its  simplicity,  they  were  gone,  and  the  last  notes  of 
their  chant  were  dying  away  in  the  distance. 

<*  How  beautiful,  how  very  beautiful,'*  said  Laura ;  '<  I  shall  never  for- 
get this.'* 

<'  Nor  I,"  said  I,  making  a  desperate  effort  at  I  know  not  what  avowal, 
which  the  appearance  of  the  Perl  at  once  put  to  flight.  He  had  just  seen 
the  boy  returning  along  the  river  side  with  the  mme  and  cart,  and  came 
to  apprise  us  that  we  had  better  descend. 

"  It  will  be  very  late,  indeed,  before  we  reach  Dinant  $  we  shall  acarcely 
get  there  before  midnight.** 

*<  Oh,  you'll  be  there  much  earlier ;  it  is  now  past  siz  \  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  you  can  be  eti  route.    I  shall  not  cause  you  much  delay." 

Ah,  thought  I,  the  good  father  is  still  dreaming  about  his  tdbum  \  we 
must  indulge  his  humour,  which  after  all,  is  but  a  poor  requital  for  aU  his 
politeness. 

As  we  entered  the  parlour  of  the  Toison  D'Or,  we  found  the  host  in  all 
the  bravery  of  his  Sunday  suit,  with  a  light-brown  wig,  and  stockings, 
blue  as  the  heaven  itself,  standing  waiting  our  arrivaL  The  hostess,  too^ 
stood  at  the  other  side  of  the  door,  in  the  full  splendour  of  a  great  quilted 
jupe^  and|  a  cap,  whose  ears  descended  half  way  to  her  waist.  On  th^ 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  were  two  wax  candles,  of  that  portentous 
size  that  we  see  in  chapels.  Between  them  there  lay  a  great  open  volume^ 
which  at  a  glance  I  guessed  to  be  the  priest's  album.  Not  comprehending 
what  the  worthy  host  and  hostess  meant  by  their  presence,  I  gave  a  look 
of  interrogation  to  the  PSre,  who  quickly  whispered — ^ 

**•  Oh,  it  is  nothing ;  they  are  only  the  witnesses." 

I  could  not  help  laughing  outright  at  the  idea  of  this  formality,  nor  could 
Laura  refrain  either,  when  I  explained  to  her  what  they  came  for.  How- 
ever, time  passed — the  jingle  of  the  bells  on  the  mule's  hamesi  warned  us 
that  our  equipage  waited ;  and  I  dipped  the  pen  in  the  ink  and  handed  it 
to  Laura. 

**  I  wish  he  could  excuse  me  from  performing  this  oeremonyi" 
she,  holding  back ;  *^  I  reaUy  am  quite  enough  ashamed  already." 
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;  <<  What  says  mademoiselle?'  iDquxred  the  P^  as  she  spoke  in  English. 

I  traoslated  her  remarkt  when  he  broke  in — 

'*  Oh,  yoa  must  comply ;  it's  only  jt  formaUty,  bat  still  every  one 
does  it." 

*'  Comey  come,**  said  It  in  English ;  *^  indulge  the  old  man ;  he  is  ovi- 
dently  beotcMi  this  whim,  and  let  us  not  leave  him  disappointed.*' 

^*  fie  it  so,  then,"  said  she ;  ''on  your  head,  Mr.  O'Leary,  be  the  whole 
of  this  day'a  indiscretion;"  and  so  saying  she  took  the  pen  and  wrote  her 
name,  "  Laura  Alicia  Muddleton." 

.  «  Now,  then,  for  my  turn,"  said  I,  advancing ;  but  the  P^r6  took  the  pen 
from  her  fingers,,  and  proceeded  csjrefully  to  ory  the  writing  with  a  scrap 
of  blotting  paper* 

'*  On  this  side,  monsieur,"  said  he,  turning  over  the  page ;  ''we  do  the 
whole  affair  in  ordefly  faahion,  you  see.;  put  your  name  there^  with  the 
date,  and  the  day  of  the  week  •" 

"  Will  that  do  ?"  said  I,  as  I  pushed  over  the  book  towards  him,  where 
certainly  the  least  imposing  specimen  of  calligraphy  the  volume  contained^ 
BOW  stood  confessed. 

"Whttt  a  droll  name^"  said  the  priest,  as  he  p^red  at  it  through  his 
spectacles.    **  IIow  do  you  pronounce  it  ?*' 

While  I  endeavoured  to  indoctrinate  the  father  into  the  mystery  of  my 
Irish  appellation,  the  maire  and  the  mayoress  had  both  appended  their 
signatures  on  either  page. 

"Well,  I  suppose  now  we  may  depart  at  last,"  said  Laura ;  "  it's  getting 
very  late." 

"Yes,"  said  I  aloud;  "we  must  take  the  road  now;  there  is  nothing 
more,  I  fancy,  P^e  Jos^  ?" 
,     "  Yes ;  but  there  is,  though,"  said  he  laughing 

But  at  the  same  moment  the  galloping  .or  horses  and  the  crash  of 
wheels  were  heard  without,  and  a  carriage  drew  up  in  the  street— rdown 
Iwent  the  steps  with  a  crashT— «everal  people  rushed  along  the  little  gal- 
lery 4ill  the  very  house  shook  with  their  tread.  The  dpor  of  the  stiion 
was  now  banged  wide,  and  in  rushed  Colonel  Muddleton,  followed  by  the 
count,  the  abb^  and  an  elderly  lady. 

"Where  is  he?"— "Where  is  she?"— "Wher^  is  he?"— "Where  is 
she  ?" — "  Where  are  they  ?"  screamed  they  in  confusion,  one  after  the  other. 

"  Laura,  Laura,"  cried  the  old  colonel,  clasping  his  daughter  in  lus 
arms,. "  I  iiidn't  ei^pect  this  froqi.ypu^"  .  ,       . 

"Monsieur  O'Leary,  vpus  etes  un-^ — ^".. 

Before  the  count  could  finish,  the  abb^  interposed  between  us,  and 
said: —  I   » 

"  No,  no  I  Everything  may  be  arranged.  Tell  me,  in  one  word,  is  it 
over?"  .    ,  .4 

"  Is  what  over?"  said  I|  in  a  state  two^degrecfi  worse  than  insanity; 
'Is  whatever?"  , 

"Are  you  married  ?**  whispered  I^e.  i      ( » 

"  No :  bless  y pur  b^art — never  lihpi^ght  of  it."j  ... 

"Oh  the  wretch r.scrpaiped  tl^e  old  lady,  and  went  oB^^into  strong 
kickinga  on  the  sofa*  .  .  »      " 

"  It's  a  had  affair,"  aai^  the  abh^^  in  a, low  voice ;  "  take,  my  advice- 
propose  to  marry  her  at  once."  »•  S 

"  Yes,  parhUuP*  said  the  little  count,  twisting  his  moustaches  in  a 
fierce  manner;  " there  is  but  one  road  to  take  here." 

Now,  though  unquestionably  but  half  an  hour  before,  w}»en  seated 
beside  the  lovely  Laura  in  the  garden  of  the  chateaui  such  ^  thocigfat 
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would  have  filled  me  with  delight,  now,  the  same  proposition,  accom- 
panied by  a  threat,  stirred  up  all  my  indignation  and  resistance. 

''  Not  on  compulsion,*'  said  Sir  John ;  and  tmly  there  was  reason  in 
the  speech. 

But,  indeed,  before  I  could  reply,  the  attentions  of  all  were  drawn  to- 
wards Laura  herself,  who  from  laughing  violently  ait  first,  had  now  become 
hysterical,  and  continued  to  laugh  and  cry  at  intervals ;  and,  as  the  old 
lady  continued  her  manipulations  with  a  candlestick  on  an  oak  table 
near,  while  the  Qolonel  shouted  for  various  unattainable  remedies  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  the  scene  was  anything  but  decorous,— the  abb^  who  alone 
seemed  to  preserve  his  sanity,  having  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  prevent 
the  little  count  from  strangling  me  with  his  own  hands — such,  at  l^ast,  his 
violent  gestures  s^med  to  indicate.  As  for  the  priest,  and  the  Maire^ 
and  the  she  maire,  they  had  all  fled  long  before.  There  appeafred  now 
but  one  course  for  me,  which  was  to  fly  also.  There  was  no  knowing 
what  intemperance  the  count  nught  not  commit,  under  his  present  ^itcite- 
ment  It  was  clear  they  were  all  labouring  under  a  delusion,  which 
nothing  at  the  present)  moment  could  dispel.  A  nod  from  the  abb^ 
and  a  motion  towards  the  open  door  decided  my  wavering  resolution.'  I 
rushed  out,  over  the  gallery,  and  down  the  road,  not  knowing  whither» 
nor  caring. 

I  might  as  well  try  to  chronicle  the  sensations  of  my  raving  intellect, 
in  my  first  fever  of  boyhood,  as  convey  any  notion  of  i^hat  passed  through 
my  brain  for  the  next  two  hours.  I  sat  on  a  rock  beside  the  river,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  collect  my  scattered  thoughts,  which  only  presented  to 
me  a  vast  chaos  of  a  wood  and  a  crusader,  a  priest  and  a  lady,  veal 
cutlets  and  musics  a  big  book,  an  old  lady  in  fits,  and  a  man  in  sky-blue 
stockings.  The  rolling  of  a  carriage  with  four  horses,  near  me,  aroused 
me  for  a  second,  but  I  could  not  well  say  why,  and  all  was  again  still, 
and  I  sat  there  alone. 

*<  He  must  be  somewhere  near  this,"  said  a  voice,  as  I  heard  the  tread 
of  footsteps  approaching;  ''this  is  his  hat.  Ah,  here  he  Ib!"  At  the 
same  moment  the  abb6  stood  beside  me. 

"  Come  along,  now ;  don't  stay  here  in  the  cold,"  said  he,  taking  me 
by  the  arm.  "  They're  all  gone  home  two  hours  ago.  I  have  remained 
to  ride  back  the  nag  in  the  morning. 

I  followed  without  a  word. 

*^Ma  foi  /"  said  he,  "  it  is  the  first  occasion  in  my  life  where  I  codd 
not  see  my  way  through  a  difiiculty.  What,  in  heaven^s  name^  were  you 
about?    What  was  your  plan  Y* 

"  Give  me  half  an  hour  in  peace,**  said  I,  "  and  if  I'm  not  deranged 
before  it's  over,  ni  tell  you."  '  ' 

The  abb6  complied,  and  I  fulfilled  my  promise — ^though,  in  good  sooth 
the  shouts  of  laughter  with  whidi  he  received  my  story  caused  many  an 
interruption.  When  I  had  finished,  he  began  and  leisurely  proceeded  to 
mform  me  that  Bouvigne's  great  celebrity  was  as  a  place  for  run-a-way 
couples  to  get  marri^ ;  that  the  inn  of  the  Gol4^n  Fleece  was  known 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  P^  Jos^s  reputation  wide  as  the 
archbishop  of  Ghent's ;  and  as  to  the  phrase,  "  sous  la  CheminSet"  it  is 
only  applied  to  a  clandestine  marriage,  which  is  called  a  ^^  Marriage  saue 
la  Cheminier 

"Now  I,**  continued  he,  "can  readily  believe  evenr  word  you've  told 
me,  yet  there's  not  another  person  in  Rochepied  would  credit  a  syllable 
of  it  Never 'h0|)e  for  an  eiplanation.  In  fact,  before  you  were  listened 
to,  there  are  at  least  two  duels  to  fight— %he  colon^  first,  and  then 
D'Espagne.    I  know  Laura  well^^sbe^u  let  the  afiair  have  all  its  eclat 
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before  she  will  §ay  a  word  about  it;  and  in  ftct»  your  exeestora  maj  be 
able  to  dear  your  character — ^you'll  never  do  80|  in  your  lifetime.  Don't 
go  back  there,"  said  Uie  abb^  "  at  least  for  the  present."* 

*'  m  never  set  eyes  on  one  of  them,*  cried  I,  in  desperation ;  ^  Fm  nigh 
deranged  as  it  is — ^the  memory  of  this  confounded  affair-       " 

<<  Will  make  you  laugh  yet,"  said  the  abb^.  *'  And  now  good-ni^htf  or 
rather  good-by-^I  start  early  to*morrow  morning,  and  we  may  not  meet 
again." 

He  promised  to  forward  my  effects  to  Dinant,  and  we  parted. 

*<  Monsieur  will  have  a  single  bed,"  said  the  housemaid,  in  answer  \.o 
my  summons. 

'<  Yes,"  said  I,  with  a  muttering,  I  fear  very  like  an  oath. 

Morning  broke  in  through  the  half-closed  curtains,  with  the  song  of 
birds,  and  the  ripple  of  the  gentle  river.  A  balmy  air  stirred  the  leavesp 
and  the  sweet  valley  lay  in  a£  its  peaceful  beauty  before  me. 

<'  Well,  well,"  said  I,  rubbing  my  eyes,  "  it  was  a  queer  adventure ;  and 
there's  no  saying  what  might  have  happened  had  they  been  only  ten 
minutes  later.  Pd  give  a  Napoleon  to  know  what  Laura  thinks  of  it 
now.    But  I  must  not  delay  here — the  v«ry  villagav  will  laugh  at  me." 

I  eat  my  breakfast  rapidly,  and  called  for  my  bill.  The  sum  was  a 
mere  trifle,  and  I  was  just  adding  something  to  it,  when  a  knock  came  to 
the  door. 

*«  Come  in,"  said  I,  and  the  P^  entered. 

<<  How  sadly  unfortunate,"  began  he^  when  I  interrupted  him  at  once^ 
by  assuring  him  of  his  mistake  \  that  we  were  no  run-a-way  oouple  at  all, 
Imd  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  being  married,  and  in  fact  owed  our 
whole  disagreeable  adventure  to  his  ridiculous  misconception. 

^  It's  very  well  to  say  that  n/owi*  growled  out  the  P^re,  in  a  very  different 
accent  from  his  former  one.  <*  You  may  pretend  what  you  like,  but,"  and 
he  spoke  in  a  determined  tone,  ''  you'll  pay  my  bill." 

*<  Your  bill,"  said  I,  waxing  wroth.  «*  What  have  I  had  from  you — 
how  am  I  your  debtor  ?    I  should  like  to  hear." 

'<  And  you  shall,"  said  he,  drawing  forth  a  long  document  from  a  pocket 
in  his  cassock.  "  Here  it  is."  He  handed  me  the  paper,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  accurate  copy : — 

Noces  de  Mi  Lord  OXeary  et  Mademoiselle  Mi  Ladi  de  Maddleton. 


Two  oonversations — preliminary,  admonitory,  and  consolatory  .        10    0 

Advice  to  the  young  couple,  with  moral  maxims  Interspersed  .          3    0 

Soir^,  and  society  at  wine            .            .            .            .  .50 

Oaide  to  the  Cbateau,  with  details  artistic,  and  antiquarian  \,        12    0 

Eight  Children  with  flowers,  at  half  a  franc  each             ,  '•          4    0 

Fees  at  the  Chateau                      .            .            .           .  «          2    0 

Chorus  of  Virgins,  at  one  franc  per  virgin          .            ,  ,        10    0 

Roses  for  Virgins  .                        ...            .            •  .          2  10 

M.  le  Matre  et  Madame  **en  grande  tenne'*                    «  .10 
Book  of  Registry,  setting  forth  the  date  of  the 


•<  The  devil  take  it,"  said  I ;  « it  was  no  marriage  at  aU." 
"  Yes,  but  it  was  though,"  said  he.    « It's  your  own  fault  if  you  can't 
take  care  of  your  wife." 

The  noise  of  his  reply  brought  the  host  and  hostess  to  the  scene  of 
action ;  and  though  I  resisted  manfully  for  a  time,  there  was  no  use  in 
prolonging  a  hopeless  contest,  and  with  a  melancholy  sigh,  I  disbivsed 
my  wedding  expenses,  and  with  a  hearty  malediction  on  Bouvigne,  its  cha- 
teau—its  inn— its  P^»_iu  maire—and  iU  yurgina— Itook  the  road  towardi 

Namur^  and  nev«  lifted  my  head^  tiUI  baileft  tbe  place miiea  behind ms. 
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Ye  siMrits  who  know  all^  were  they  xaih«mj, 

In  these  three  days  reserved*  these  three  fast  days? 

You  saw  them  hoth  depart*  one  grave  and  yoiiog» 

One  younff  and  joyous— a  most  careless  slave 

Hang  to  ue  right  arm  of  her  dreaming  loYer» 

As  is  a  vase  onto  a  shrine*  and  baiancea 

The  while  she  walked*  hy  his  elastic  shoulder* 

Like  Judah's  harp  upon  the  willow  hoturh— 

Smiling,  her  eyes  upraised*  his  hand  in  hers* 

So  went  she*  counting  trees  on  the  road  side ; 

Pausing  behind  that  we  might  pluck  some  flower* 

And  then  returning*  bounding  thro'  the  dust* 

She  stayed  him  by  the  coat*  embraced  him*  laid 

Her  blossom  on  his  hair*  and  sang  and  taltied 

Of  all  the  passers  by*  and  that  rich  Tale 

Like  a  broad  carpet  spreading  at  her  feet* 

A  velvet  can>et  shining  still*  and  chan^g^ 

Sown  o'er  with  silver  house  and  golden  spire^ 

Like  playthings  which  we  purchase  for  a  child* 

And  ning  at  haxard  o'er  the  chamber  floor. 

Thus*  as  to  please  her*  at  her  feet  were  scattered 

Jewels  all  brilliant  and  most  multiplied* 

In  form  of  flook  or  village*  whose  rooft  word 

Hues  blue  or  rosy*  and  treea  ranged  in  Uae* 

And  flowers  opening  beneath  the  water  i 

White  walls*  and  most  dark  groves,  and  deep  grecD  lakes* 

And  twisted  oaks*  which  at  the  heart  yawned  open. 

She  saw  all  thi^  and  it  seemed  made  for  her. 

She  was  a  child*  and  sported  like  a  child* 

Loving*  and  proud*  ana  lovely ;  and  'twas  thus 

They  went  on  foot  till  they  reached  Montmorency. 

They  passed  two  days  of  lore  and  harmony* 
Song  and  embraces*  Toice  and  lip  united* 
And  looks  commingled  and  most  happT  siglis^ 
Two  momenta  and  two  centuries  for  them. 
By  night  was  heard  their  music — and  by  day 
They  lay  them  down  to  sleep — ^their  souls  abaodoned 
To  their  divine  caprices — ^their  repasts 
Were  rare*  unnoted ;  they  beheld  them  not. 
They  went  forth»  led  by  ebanee*  unbound  by  hours^ 
From  field  to  wood*  from  wood  to  hakutation  ; 
So  gazing  alwavs*  leaving  chanted  airs 
To  die*  rad  sudden  paused  as  if  enchanted; 
For  ecstacy  had  dazzled  at  the  last 
Their  souls*  as  flame  doth  dazzle  our  eye- 
Shaken*  they  staggered*  and  the  third  eve  come* 
In  their  intoxication  they  saw  nothing 
Saving  their  own  eyes*  mutual  firea--^and  nature 
Her  confused  picture  did  unroll  in  vain 
Around  the  brows  beloTcd*  behind  the  hair* 
Those  dark  and  bine  eves  saw  traced  in  eadi  otiier. 
They  sank  down  seated    beneaA  troaa    it  mi^  be^ 
They  knew  noU4lw  wtm  nigb  «ito  be  bona 
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Or  be  extinguished — ^the?  bat  saw  the  l^t 
Was  pa1e»  and  the  air  son,  and  earth  all  love. 
A  feeble  murmuring  had  filled  their  ears 
With  a  vague  music^  like  to  the  seas'  sound. 
Forming  a  tender  conversej  fainty  confused^ 
Which  both  these  heard  and  none  will  e*er  hear  more. 
The  light  wind  said  in  its  most  gentle  tone, 
<<  Troubled  by  love,  I  moan  beneath  the  moss." 
The  tufted  larches  murmured  as  they  movedj 
**  The  night*^  seducing  perfumes  fling  we  round ; 
We  know  that  perfume  is  the  secret  speech 
Which  burning  love  doth  smnmon  from  the  foliage  ;** 
•  And  stooping  to  the  hills  the  sun  said  also* 
<«  With  aU  my  floods  of  light  and  sheaves  of  gold» 
In  transport  I  reply  to  your  soul's  transports. 
For  fire  is  my  langpiage  to  speak  love.** 
And  gentle  odours  did  the  flowers  exhale. 

Even  as  did  the  sunbeams  a  mild  ardour—  

Yon  had  thought  silverv  and  timid  voices 
Together  issued  from  the  velvet  leaves ; 
And  in  a  concord  of  harmonious  sound. 
All  seemed  to  rise  in  choir  to  the  skies. 
And  then  grew  distant,  glidine  o'er  the  pUdns, 
Within  the  magic  hollow  of  tne  mountains, 
And  earth  beneath  them  gently  palpitated. 
Like  ocean's  billows  or  a  lover's  neart. 
And  all  that  lived,  in  one  hi^h  orison 
Accompanied  their  own,  which  said— >'*  I  love  thee." 

And  yet,  it  was  to  die  those  two  came  there— 

Which  of  the  children  spake  of  it  the  first  ? 

How  rose  death  'mid  embraces,  and  what  bail 

Those  two  hearts  traversed  with  a  wound  unequal 

But  sure — and  firom  their  joined  lips  what  farewell 

Flowed  with  their  flowing  blood,  their  parting  souls? 

Who  shall  reply  ?     Most  happy  whose  death-pang 

Was  earliest  ended  in  beloved  arms, 

Happv,  if  neither  murmured  at  his  pain, 

If  neither  said,  **  How  hard  it  is  to  die" 

If  neither  made  an  effort  to  arise 

And  live,  and  fly  from  whom  he  was  to  follow  $ 

Abjuring  death  and  maddened  by  its  throes, 

Repulsed  from  him  the  worshipped  homicide. 

Happy  the  man  if  he  did  yield  hb  soul. 

Not  having  heard  that  woman's  agony — 

Long  cries  and  deep  sobs  and  shrieks  sharp  tho'  sofl. 

We  calm  upon  our  knees  or  in  our  arms 

For  a  light  sorrow  ;  but,  b^  death  forced  forth. 

May  bid  blaspheme  and  wring  the  hands  and  hide 

Within  them  the  pale  brow  and  bitter  heart,  n 

And  shed  the  blood  to  cast  it  up  'gainst  heaven— 

But  who  shall  know  their  end? 

On  the  poor  walls 
Of  the  small  inn  which  saw  their  obsequies. 
Where  for  an  hour  they  came  to  rest,  and  folded 
The  wine  in  shelter  to  repose  for  ever, 
On  the  old  yellow  paper,  their  mean  covering,  .   . 

We  read  lines  written  in  two  characters, 
A  madman's  verses,  lacking  rhyme  and  metre  | 
Above— alone— -an  unconnected  word. 
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Demand  witbout  reply^  unsolved  enigma^ 

Question  on  death  ;  three  names  upon  a  table^ 

A  knife  had  graven  deeply.    This  of  them 

Was  all  renudningy  with  the  joyous  tale 

The  coarse  girl  told—"  They  had  forgotten  nothing." 

The  servant  nad  some  trifle,  which  she  shows. 

Following  their  traces,  step  by  step and  God? 

They  had  no  thought  of  Uod,  such  are  our  times. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1830,  I  believe,  that  the  youn^  pair  who  inspired 
the  poet  with  the  aboTO  lines,  arrived  at  the  Cheval  Blanc,  at  Montmorency.  They 
passed  two  days  as  he  has  described— the  third,  missed  in  their  usnal  wanderings, 
their  chamber  door  was  opened,  and  they  were  foand  dead— the  cUscharged  pistols 
beside  them.    Both  were  extremely  young,  and  the  girl  very  beautifol. 


TBS     SAlLOB'ft    QRAVe. 

Conposed  on  Metng  tlM  frave  of  a  yoainr  nilor,  wbo  had  boon  sblpwrecked,  and  was  mikiiowii ,  In  a 

churchyard  dose  to  tho  icashore. . 

"  T^ars  for  the  weary  ooea  who  keep 
Long  watch  beneath  the  lan : 
Sat  sorrow  not  for  thote  that  aloep— 
Their  heritage  is  won.**— FaAMoaa  Baowir. 

Perhaps  a  tender  mother's  moumfbl  eye 

Is  oft-times  flx'd  upon  the  deep  blue  wave, 
Fill'd  with  dark  tears  of  fond  anxiety. 

For  him  who  sleeps  within  this  foreign  grave. 

Perhaps — ^perhaps  each  home  returning  sml 
Brings  light  to  eyes  from  wearv  watching  dim. 

And  hearts  beat  quick,  and  trembling  lips  grow  pale. 
When  the  dread  query  comes — ''Does  it  bring  Atmf" 

Perchance  his  name — ^his  dear  familiar  name 

Is  utter*d  oft,  without  one  boding  tear. 
And  watchers  in  their  fervency  exclaim, 

M  Ere  summer  gilds  the  hills  he  will  be  here  1 

''  Ere  summer's  breath  brings  back  the  roses  bloom. 
Ere  summer's  stars  in  midnight's  sky  shall  burn. 

Ere  the  glad  butterfly  shall  burst  the  gloom 
That  wraps  her  now — the  rover  will  return  !*' 

Weep  not  fur  him — ^the  stormy  strife  is  o'er. 
The  *'  bubbling  cry"  is  hush'd,  the  tempest  past. 

The  sea-tost  manner  has  reach'd  the  shore. 
Where  worn  and  weary  hearts  will  rest  at  last  I 

Weep  not  for  him — he  lies  in  sweet  repose— 

His  lullaby  the  murmurs  of  the  main  ; 
But  give,  oh !  give  thy  hearts  best  tears  to  those 

Who  watch  for  his  return,  and  watch— in  vain ! 

Aucu  Jakb  Spabbow< 
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It  was  remarked  by  Leland^  that  Ire- 
land had  never  a  philoeophical  his- 
torian. The  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  that  obseryation  was  made*  has 
done  nothing  to  remedy  his  complaint. 
The  Clio  of  Irish  history  still  holds 
a  magic-lantern^  of  which  the  light  is 
little,  but  the  magnifier  larffe :  through 
it  slide  after  slide  is  passed*  exhibiting 
distorted  and  exaggerated,  but*  at  the 
same  time,  fleeting  and  evanescent 
pictures  of  the  crimes  and  miseries  of 
departed  ages.  Sir  Richard  Mus- 
grave>  on  the  one  hand,  having  kindled 
the  torch  of  his  history  at  the  fire  of 
Scullabogue*  cast  a  lurid  flare  upon 
the  wickedness  and  barbarism  of  the 
Celts.  Mr.  O'Connell,  on  the  other 
part,  has,  more  recently,  disinhumed 
the  buried  recollection  of  Saxon  cruelty 
and  oppression,  that  theur  putrid  re- 
mains, by  causing  a  mora!  miasma* 
may  pollute  the  political  atmosphere, 
and  make  it  a  fit  medium  to  propagate 
the  contaffion  of  RepeaL 

From  the  productions  of  these  com- 
pilers, written,  though  they  be,  in  the 
style  of  the  proces  verbal  of  an  execu- 
tioner, one  valuable  inference  may  be 
drawn,  one  important  conclusion  may 
be  deduced,  viz. : — that  the  history  of 
Ireland,  whilst  she  was  united  to 
England  by  that  peculiar  species  of 
federalism,  which  was  formed  by  the 
connecting  link  of  the  crown,  is  a  re- 
cord of  alternate  periods  of  despotism 
or  anarchy,  of  the  convulsion  of  passion* 
or  of  the  paralysis  of  despair. 

But  it  is  not  Ireland  alone  that  ex- 
hibits the  disastrous  consequences  of 
such  a  connection  ;  the  experiments 
made  in  the  European  dominions  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  in  Castile,  Arra- 
gon,  Catalonia,  Biscay,  and  the  Nether- 
lands ;  in  the  kingdoms  of  England 
and  of  Scotland ;  m  the  British- Ame- 
rican colonies,  prove  that  it  causes 


either  servile  submission  or  bloodr 
resistance  to  the  sovereign  autliartty'; 
and  that  the  only  means  bv  which  atates 
so  related  can  continue  free*  is  an  in* 
corporatiAg  unioi^or  a  complete  sepsb- 
ration. 

As  the  menace  of  American  povrer 
has  been  used,  and  the  inflneooe  of 
American  names  has  been  employed 
to  aid  tibe  recoil  of  European  eivtb- 
sation,  which  tiie  reoeal  of  the  anioa 
would  certainly  proauce,  we  pnrpose 
in  this  paper  to  elance  at  the  oonatita- 
tional  history  of  the  United  States; 
and  it  will  be  seen  incidentally,  that  to 
the  opinions  of  Tyler  and  Van  Bmren* 
and  to  the  form  of  ffovernment  they 
advocate  for  the  British  Islands,  is 
opposed  the  authori^  of  Washington, 
Franklin*  Madison,  Hamilton,  Morris, 
Adams,  and  every  other  name  illustri- 
ous in  the  revolutionarv  historr  of 
America ;  not  excepting  tne  apoetle  of 
anarchy,  Jefferson*  nimself.* 

The  9110  teomm^o  nroceedinga*  in 
the  reign  of  James  IL*  against  the 
chartered  rights  of  the  Americans* 
the  tradition  of  despotism  which  the 
line  of  Stuart  received  from  the  Spa- 
nish branch  of  the  house  of  Austria*  as 
the  means  of  assailing  freedom,  de- 
stroved  the  union  of  the  colonies,t 
**  which  was  generally  known,  and  had 
been  frequently  avowed  to  be  essential 
to  their  safety,  their  greatness,  and 
their  prosperity,  long  before  the  late 
revolution,  or  the  claims  of  the  British 
parliament,  which  produced  it,"  and 
left  them  equally  exposed  to  internal 
oppression  and  foreign  force,  to  the 
tyranny  of  Andros,  which  lliey  ex- 
perienced, and  the  cruelty  of  &irk, 
which  they  narrowly,  but  fortunately, 
escaped.!  The  revolution  of  1688 
restored  representative  government  to 
the  colonies ;  and,  although  the  former 
intimate  union  among  them  was  not 


^  God  forbid  we  should  ever  be  twenty  years  without  sueh  a  rebdlion  (t.  «.  a  re- 
bellion for  the  purpose  of  oancelUng  debtsV  Jefferson's  Letter  to  Colonel  Smith, 
November,  17^.    Jefferson's  Letters,  vol.  u.  p.  268. 

J.Kent's  Commentaries  on  American  Law,  voL  L  p.  20S. 
Hutchison's  History  of  Massachusetts. 
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reyivedj  yet  there  are  instances  to  be 
found  of  associations  for  their  safety. 
A  congress  of  governors  and  commis- 
sioners was  occasionally  held  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  more  effectual 
protection  of  the  internal  frontiers ; 
and  one  of  these  assembled  at  Albany 
in  1722 ;  but  a  more  interesting  con- 
gress was  held  there  in  the  year 
1754. 

The  British  dominions  in  America* 
at  that  period  divided  into  eleven  sepa- 
rate states*  exclusive  of  Georgia  and 
Nova  Scotia,  were  exposed  along  the 
whole  line  of  their  frontier  to  the  attacks 
of  hordes  of  Indian  warriors,  the  most 
cruel  and  treacherous  of  the  human 
race,  and  of  the  army  of  the  hostile 
colony  of  Canada ;  thus  having  com- 
bined against  them  the  skill  of  civilized 
and  the  craft  of  savage  man.  The 
English  inhabitants,  though  numerous, 
were  scattered  over  a  vast  tract  of 
country ;  and  if  some  of  their  towns 
were  thickly  inhibited,  their  settle^ 
ments  in  the  country  were  at  a  ereat 
distance  from  each  other.  The  Indians, 
from  their  migratory  habits,  were  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  all  Uie  lines  of 
communication,  the  number  of  the 
population,  and  their  means  of  defence ; 
but  the  English  knew  little  of  the 
immense  forests  by  which  they  were 
surrounded,  and  which  covered  from 
observation  the  red  man,  until  the  mo- 
ment he  b^an  to  discharge  the  rifle,  or 
to  use  the  tomahawk ;  and  supplied  to 
him,  in  the  event  of  defeat,  a  sure 
place  of  refuge.  In  each  of  the  co- 
lonies nothing  of  importance  could  be 
transacted  without  the  consent  of  their 
respective  assemblies,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  unite  them  in  any  plan  of 
general  defence ;  they  appeared,  insen- 
sible to  impencQng  danger,  when  an 
immediate  junction  became  necessary 
for  their  common  safety.  A  cotempo- 
rary  writer  said,*  "  that  it  was  easy  to 
conceive  that  a  large  body  of  men,  part 
of  them  regular  troops,  (the  French 
armv  in  Canada,)  witn  the  assistance 
of  the  Indians  scattered  through  the 
continent,  upon  the  back  of  all  the 
British  settlements,  might  reduce  a 
number  of  disunited  and  independent 


colonies,  though  much  superior  to  them 
in  point  of  numbers,  and  easily  break 
a  rope  of  sand." 

Tne  instinct  of  the  savage  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  philosopher  alike  re- 
volted from  a  form  of  government 
which  induced  such  results ;  and  at  the 
instance  of  the  Indians,-)  who  openly 
upbraided  the  English  for  their  divi- 
sions and  indolence,  a  congress  of 
deputies  from  the  different  colonies 
was,  by  the  order  of  the  lords  of  trade, 
appointed  to  meet  the  chiefr  of  tiie 
six  nations  at  Albany,  in  17A4,  to  con- 
cert a  scheme  of  common  defence.  The 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  although 
they  did  not  like  to  treat  out  of  the 
province,  agreed  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  governor,  to  appoint  the 
speaker,  Mr.  Norriss,  Mr.  Secretary 
reters,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  to  act  as 
their  commissioners.  On  the  road  to 
Albany,  Dr.  Franklin  projected  and 
drew  up  a  plan  for  the  union  of  all  the 
colonies  under  one  government,  so  far 
as  might  be  important  for  defence  and 
all  other  general  purposes.  At  New 
York  he  consulted  on  the  subject  Mr. 
James  Alexander,  and  Mr.  Kennedy, 
two  gentlemen  of  great  experience  and 
knowledge  in  pubUo  affairs ;  confirmed 
in  his  opinion  by  their  approbation,  he 
laid  his  proposal  before  the  congress. 
It  was  then  discovered  that  several 
other  cominiasioners  had  formed  simi- 
lar plans.  A  committee  was  therefore 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  on 
the  various  proposals,  and  aiter  in- 
vestigating them,  they  preferred  the 
scheme  of  Dr.  Franklin.  By  this  plan 
was  proposed  a  general  council  of  de- 
legates, to  be  triennially  chosen  by  the 
provincial  assemblies,  and  a  president- 

feneral  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  :^ 
n  this  council,  subject  to  the  immedi- 
ate negative  of  the  president,  and  the 
eventual  negative  of  the  king  in  council, 
was  the  right  of  war  and  peace  in 
respect  to  the  Indian  nations,  and  the 
confederacv  was  to  embrace  all  the 
existing  colonies  from  New  Hampshire 
to  Georgia.  The  council  were  to  have 
authority  to  make  laws  for  the  go- 
vernment of  new  settlements,  upon 
territories  to  be  purchased  from  the 


*  History  of  the  British  Dominions  m  North  America  from  1497  to 
15, 16.  London:  Strahan.  1772. 

f  Ibid.  p.  22. 

i  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  B.  Franklin,  LL.D.,  by  his  Son,  vol. 
Lp.a03. 
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Indiaa8,  to  raise  and  build  forts,  and 
even  to  equip  vessels  of  force  to  guard 
the  coast,  and  to  protect  trade  upon 
the  ocean,  as  well  as  the  lakes  and 
rivers.  They  were  likewise  to  make 
laws,  to  la/  and  levj  imposts,  duties, 
and  taxes,  for  these  necessary  pur- 
poses.* This  plan  was  recommended 
to  the  crown  and  the  various  legisla- 
tures, for  the  following  ''reasons  and 
motives'* : — 

*'  The  commissioners  from  a  number 
of  the  northern  colonies  bein^  met  at 
Albanv,  and  considering  the  difficulties 
that  nave  alwavs  attended  the  most 
necessary  general  measures  for  the  com- 
mon defence  of  the  country,  or  for  the 
annoyance  of  the  enemy,  when  they 
were  to  be  carried  through  the  several 
particular  assemblies  of  aU  the  colonies 
or  councils,  and  the  several  branches  of 
the  government  not  on  terms  of  doing 
business  with  each  other — others  taking 
opportunity,  when  their  concurrence  is 
wanted,  to  push  for  favourite  laws, 
powers,  or  pomts,  that  they  think  at 
other  times  could  not  be  obtained,  and 
so  creating  disputes  and  quarrels ;  one  as- 
sembly^ waiting  to  see  what  another  will 
do,  being  afraid  of  doing  more  than  its 
share,  or  desirous  of  doing  less,  or  refus- 
ing to  do  anything,  because  its  country  is 
not  at  present  so  much  exposed  as  others, 
or  because  another  will  reap  more  imme- 
diate advantage  ;  from  one  or  other  of 
which  causes,  the  assemblies  of  six  (out 
of  seven)  colonies  apnlied  to,  had  granted 
no  assbtance  to  Virginia  when  lately 
invaded  by  the  French,  though  pur- 
posely convened,  and  the  importance  of 
the  occasion  earnestly  urged  upon  them 
■■  and  considering  that  one  principal  en- 
couragement to  the  French,  in  invad- 
ing and  insulting  the  British  American 
dominions,  was  the  knowledge  of  our 
disunited  state,  and  our  weakness  arismg 
from  want  of  union ;  and  from  hence 
different  colonies  were  at  different  times 
extremely  harassed,  and  put  to  great 
expense,  both  of  blood  and  treasure, 
who  would  have  remained  at  peace  if 
the  enemy  had  cause  to  fear  the  draw- 
ing on  themselves  the  resentment  and 
power  of  the  whole— the  said  commis- 
sioners, considering  the  present  en- 
croachment of  the  French,  and  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  that  may  be  ex- 
pected from  them,  if  not  opposed  by  our 
force,  came  to  a  unanimous  resolution. 
That  an  union  of  the  cohnieM  U  abMohtefy 
nteeuary  fir  their  presavatian. 


"  The  maiitter  of  forming  and 
blishing  this  union  was  the  next  pobit. 

"  When  it  was  considered  thMt  the 
colonies  were  seldom  all  hk  eqamX  dam- 

Sor  at  the  same  time,  or  equally  ncmr 
e  danger,  or  equally  senstUe  of  it; 
that  some  of  them  had  particiiUr  inter- 
ests to  manage,  with  whidi  an  union 
might  interfere;  and  that  they  wen 
extremely  jealous  of  each  other  :  it  was 
thought  impracticable  to  obtain  a  joint 
agreement   of  all  the   coloniw   to  an 
union,  in  which  the  expenses  and  bnrthen 
of  defending  any  of  them  should  be 
divided  amonf  them  all ;  and  if  even 
acts  of«ssembIy  inalltheooloniM  could 
be  obtained  for  that  purpose,  yet  na  any 
colonv  on  the  least  dissatisfaction  miglit 
repesl  its  own  aot,  and  therd>y  with- 
draw itself  from  the  union,  it  would  not 
be  a  stable  one,  or  such  as  oould  be  de- 
pended on :  for  if  only  one  colony  should, 
on  any  diseust,  withdraw  itself,  others 
might  think  it  unjust  and  unequal,  that 
by  conUnuing  in  the  union,  they  should 
be  at  the  expense  of  defending  a  colony 
which  refused  to  bear  its  proportionable 
part,   and  would  thererore  one  aAer 
another  withdraw,till  the  whole  crumbled 
into  its  original  parts  ;  therefore  the 
commissioners  came  to  another  resolu- 
tion, vis. :  TTuU  it  was  necessary  the  wuom 
should  be  established  by  act  o/parUameMt. 

"  It  was  proposed  by  some  of  the 
commissioners  to  form  the  colonies  into 
two  or  three  distinct  unions;  but,  for 
these  reasons,  that  proposal  was  dropped, 
even  by  those  who  mide  it : 

"  I.  In  all  cases  where  the  strength 
of  the  whole  was  necessary  to  be  used 
agunst  the  enemy,  there  would  be  the 
same  difficulty  in  degree  to  bring  the 
several  unions  to  unite  together,  as  now 
the  several  colonies,  and  consequently 
the  same  delay  on  one  part,  and  advan- 
tage to  the  enemy. 

**  IL  Each  union  would  be  separately 
weaker  than  when  joined  by  the  whole, 
obliged  to  exert  more  force,  be  op- 
pressed by  the  expense,  and  the  enemy 
less  deterred  from  attacking  it. 

*'  II L  Where  particular  colonies  have 
to  the  Indian  trMe  and  land ;  or  being 
less  exposed,  beine  covered  by  others,  as 
selfish  views,  as  New  York  with  r^ard 
New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Maryland;  or  have  particular  whims 
and  prejudices  against  warlike  mea- 
sures, as  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Qua- 
kers predominate ;  such  colonies  would 
have  more  weight  in  a  partial  union, 
and  be  better  able  to  obstruct  snd  oi 
pose  the  measures  necessary  for 


•  Kent's  Commenuries  on  American  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  203.  ' 
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{general  good,  than  when  they  are  swal- 
owed  up  in  the  general  nnion. 

'*  It  was  also  thonght,  that  bj  fre- 
(^nent  meetings  together  of  the  commis- 
sioners orrepresentatires  of  the  colonies, 
the  cirenmstances  of  tiie  whole  wonid 
be  better  known,  and  the  good  of  the 
whole  better  prorided  for  ;  and  that  the 
colonies  by  this  connection  wonld  learn 
to  consider  themselres,  not  as  so  many 
independent  states,  bnt  as  members  of 
the  same  body ;  and  therefore  be  more 
ready  to  afford  assistance  and  support 
to  each  other,  and  to  make  diTcrsions  in 
favour  of  even  the  most  distant,  and 
to  join  cordially  in  any  expedition  for 
the  benefit  of  all  against  the  common 
enemy."* 

«'  Its*  fate,"  says  Dr.  Franklb,  «<  was 
singular ;  the  assemblies  did  not  adopt 
it,  as  they  all  thought  there  was  too 
much  prerogative  in  it ;  and  in  England 
it  was  judged  to  have  too  much  of  the 
democratic,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that 
it  would  have  been  happy  for  both  sides, 
if  it  had  been  adopted.  The  colonies 
so  united  would  hare  been  suiBdently 
strong  to  have  defended  themselves,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  troops 
from  England ;  of  course  the  subsequent 
pretext  for  taxing  America,  and  the 
nloody  contest  it  occasioned,  would  have 
been  avoided,  "f 

The  war  commenced»  the  British 
government  having  been  left  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  offensive  operations^ 
each  state  depended  on  its  own  resources 
for  individual  defence,  and  relied  on 
its  own  strength  for  its  peculiar  pro- 
tection. Events  rapidly  demonstrated 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  the  folly 
of  thoee  colonies  which  refused  to 
combine  to  be  free,  and  unite  to  be 
safe.  The  disaster  of  the  Great 
Meadows,  after  which  Colonel  Wash« 
ington  had  to  capitulate,  on  conditions 
of  surrenderineliis  artillery  and  pri- 
soners to  the  Trench,  and  to  agree 
not  to  bnOd  any  more  establishments 
on  that  nlace,  or  beyond  the  moun- 
tains (Alleghany),  for  the  space  of  a 
year,  was  followed  by  the  defeat  at 
Monongehala,  the  most  terrible  re- 
verse, considering  the  numbers  en- 
gaged, that  ever  was  suffered  by  British 
soldiers,   one  Jialf  of.  the  army  and 


two  thirds  of  the  officers,  including  the 
commander.  General Braddock,  having 
been  slain.  { 

Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  aroused 
at  last  firom  their  apathy,  had  appropri- 
ated money  for  their  defence  ;  but  not 
inclined  to  unite  to  Virginia  or  to  each 
other  in  any  concerted  measure,  they 
were  contented  to  expend  their  sub- 
stance in  fortifying  their  own  borders. 
If  a  more  liberal  policy  bad  been 
adopted,  if  these  colonies  had  smothered 
their  local  jealousies,  and  looked  only 
to  their  common  interest,  they  might 
by  a  single  combined  effort  have  driven 
the  French  from  Ohio,  and  remained 
quiet  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  There  being  no  hope  of  such 
a  result,  it  was  foreseen  by  the  Vir- 
ginians, that  the  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions would  be  requisite  to  defend  their 
long  line  of  frontiers  against  the  in- 
road of  the  savages.  Colonel  Wash- 
ington repaired  to  his  head-quarters 
at  Winchester ;  a  few  only  were  sta- 
tioned there,  the  regiments  being  dis- 
persed at  different  parts  in  the  interior, 
so  situated  as  to  afford  the  best  pro- 
tection to  the  inhabitants.  The  enemy 
were  on  the  alert ;  scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  new  accounts  of  depre- 
dations and  massacres  by  the  Indians. 
The  scouting  parties  and  even  the 
forts  were  attacked,  and  many  of  the 
soldiers  and  some  of  the  best  officers 
killed ;  so  bold  were  the  savages,  that 
thev  committed  robberies  and  murders 
within  twenty  miles  of  Winchester, 
and  serious  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained for  the  safety  pf  that  place. 
The  feelings  of  thecommander  (  Wash- 
ing^n),  deeply  affected  bv  the  scenes 
he  witnessed,  and  his  inability  to  ex- 
tend relief,  are  vividly  portrayed  in  a 
letter  to  the  governor  :— 

"  Your  honour  may  see,"  said  he,  *'  to 
what  unhi^py  straits  the  distressed  in- 
habitants, and  myself,  are  reduced.  I 
am  too  little  acquainted,  sir,  with  ^^ 
thetic  language,  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  people's  distresses,  though  I 
have  a  generous  soul,  sensible  of  wrongs 
and  swelling  for  redress.  But  what 
can  I  do  ?  1  see  their  situation,  I  know 
their  danger,  and  I  participate  in  their 


*  Life  and  Writings  of  Franklhi.  Albany  Papers,  pp.  1  to  4. 
t  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Franklin,  vol.  L  p.  202. 

t  The  Writings  of  General  Washington.    By  Jared  Sparks.    Vol.  i.  p.  67. 
Bostons  Andreifs..  .1839. 
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Buflferingffl,  without  harinff  H  in  my  power 
to  give  them  farther  rehef  than  uncer- 
tain promises.  In  short,  I  see  inerita- 
ble  destruction  in  so  dear  a  light,  that 
unless  Tieorons  measures  are  taken  by 
the  assembly,  and  speedy  assistance  sent 
from  below,  the  poor  inhabitants  that 
are  now  in  Ports  must  unavoidably  fall, 
whilst  the  remainder  are  fl  ving  before  the 
barbarous  foe.  In  fine,  tne  melancholy 
situation  of  the  people,  the  little  pros- 
pect of  assistance,  the  gross  and  scan- 
dalous abuse  cast  upon  the  officers  in 
general,  whieh  is  reflecting  on  me  in 
particular,  for  suffering  misconduct  of 
such  extraordinary  kind,  and  the  dis- 
tant prospect,  if  any,  of  gaining  honour 
and  reputation  in  the  service,  cause  me 
to  lament  the  hour  that  fi^ave  me  a 
commission,  and  would  induce  me  at 
any  other  time  to  resign,  without  hesi- 
tating a  moment,  a  command  from  which 
I  neither  expect  to  reap  honour  nor 
beneflt ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  an 
almost  absolute  certainty  of  incurring 
displeasure  below,  whilst  the  murder  of 
helpless  families  may  be  laid  to  my  ac- 
count here.  The  supplicating  tears  of 
the  women  and  the  moving  petitions  of 
the  men  melt  into  me  with  such  deadly 
sorrow,  that  I  solemnly  declare,  if  I 
know  my  own  mind,  I  could  offer  myself 
a  willing  sacrifice  to  the  butchering 
enemy,  provided  it  would  ooBtribate  to 
tho  piople*!  ea^."* 

The  trade  of  Britain  with  the  co- 
lonies being  then  very  valuable^  and 
yielding  support  to  many  thousands  in 
England,  it  oecame  necessary  for  the 
ministry  to  make  a  vigorons  effort 
against  the  French  in  Americas  and 
the  rapid  oonquett  of  Canaday  by 
Generid  Wolfe^  demonstrated  how 
feeble  was  the  power,  which  for  so 
long  a  period  caused  such  wide^spread 
misery  in  the  British  settlements. 

A  few  years  after  the  oonquett  of 
Canada,  the  cause  which,  in  every  in- 
stance, in  states  with  independent  legis- 
latures united  by  the  crown,  induced 
despotism  or  separation,  commenced 
its  disastrous  operation  in  the  British 
empire.  The  colonies  declined  or  ne- 
glected to  protect  themselves,  and  the 
government  of  England  considered  it  to 
be  unreasonable  that  they  should  enjoy 
the  advantages  derived  irom  her  fleets 
and  armies,  without  contributing  to 
the  funds  for  their  support.  America 
could  not  submit  to  be  taxed  by  the 


British  parliament,  without  forfeiting 
her  freedom.  England  could  not 
remedy  American  injustice  without 
violating  colonial  riffhts.  A  crisis  had, 
in  £act»  occurred  which  rendered  dea* 
potism  or  separation  ineritable. 

*'  In  1774,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  a  congress  assembled  at  Phi- 
ladelphia to  resist  the  dums  of  Ens- 
land;  and  on  the  11th  of  June,  1776, 
congress  undertook  to  digest  and  pre- 
pare articles  of  confederation.  But  the 
business  was  attended  with  so  much 
embarrassment  and  delay,  and  notwith- 
standing these  states  were  still  surround- 
ed by  the  same  imminent  danger,  and 
were  contending  for  the  same  illustrious 
prize,  that  it  was  not  until  the  15th  of 
November,  1777,  the  congress  could  so 
far  unite' the  discordant  interests  and 
prejudices  of  thirteen  distinct  colonies 
as  to  agree  to  articles  of  confederation. 
And  when  those  articles  of  confedera- 
tion were  submitted  to  the  states  leeis- 
latures  for  perusal  and  ratification, 
they  were  declared  to  be  the  result  of 
impending  necessity,  and  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  conciliate ;  and  that  they  were 
agreed  to,  not  for  their  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence, but  as  the  best  system  which 
could  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
<tf  all,  and«  at  the  same  time,  to  afford 
any  tolerable  prospect  of  general  as- 
sent. 

"  These  celebrated  artides  met  with 
still  greater  obstacles  in  their  progress 
through  the  states.  Most  of  tne  legis- 
latures ratified  them  with  a  promptitude 
which  showed  their  sense  or  the  neces- 
sitv  of  the  confederacy.  But  Delaware 
did  not  accede  to  them  until  the  year 
1779,  and  Maryland  explicitly  rejected 
them.  The  refusal  of  Maryland,  so  long 
persisted  in,  gave  encouragement  to  the 
enemy,  injure  the  common  cause,  and 
damped  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of 
America  at  home  and  abroad. 

"  The  difficulties  which  impeded  the 
framing  and  adopting  the  articles  of 
confederation,  even  during  the  presence 
of  a  common  calamity,  and  wnich  no- 
thing, at  last,  but  a  sense  of  common 
danger  could  surmount,  form  a  striking 
example  of  the  mighty  force  of  locu 
interests  and  discoraant  passions,  and 
teach  a  monitory  lesson  for  moderatioti 
in  political  coundls. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  artides  of  con- 
federation conferred  upon  congress, 
(though  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  and 
under  most  unskilful  organisation,)  the 
chief  rights  of  political  supremacy,  the 


•  WriUngs  of  General  Washington,  voL  L  pp.  79,  80. 
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jura  wmma  trnp^nt.  by  whioh  our  ezist- 
enoe  u  an  independent  people  was  bound 
np  toffetber,  and  known  and  acknow* 
ledgea  bv  the  nations  of  the  world ;  yet, 
in  &ct,  they  were  but  a  digest,  and  even 
a  limitation,  in  the  shape  of  a  written 
compact,  of  those  undefined  and  dis- 
cretfonarr  sovereign  powers,  which  were 
delegated,  by  the  people  of  the  colonies 
to  congress  in  1775,  and  which  had  been 
freely  exercised  and  implicitly  obeyed. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  the  exercise 
of  this  original,  dormant,  and  vague  dis- 
cretion, appears  on  the  journals  of  con- 
gress, the  latter  end  of  the  year  1770. 
The  progress  of  British  arms  had  at 
that  period  excited  the  most  alarming 
apprehensions  for  our  safety,  and  con* 
gress  transferred  to  the  eommander-in- 
chief,  for  the  term  of  six  months,  com- 
plete dictatorial  power  over  the  liberty 
and  property   of  the  citizens   of  the 
United  States,  in  like  manner  as  the 
Roman  senate  in  the  critical  times  of  the 
republic,  was  wont  to  have  recourse  to 
a  dictator,  m  mtid  retpublica  detrimenti 
capiat.     Such  loose  and  undetermined 
power  as  the  congress  originaUv  pos- 
sessed, was  absolu^y  incompatible  with 
any  notion  of  liberty.    Though  it  was 
exercised,  in  the  instance  we  have  re- 
ferred to,  and  in  other  strong  cases, 
with  the  best  intentions,  and  under  the 
impulse   of  irresistible  necessity,  yet 
such  an  irregular  sovereignty  can  never 
be  durable.    It  will  either  dwindle  into 
insignificance,  or  degenerate  into  des- 
potism. 

"  Almost  as  soon  as  it  was  ratified, 
the  states  besan  to  fail  in  a  prompt  and 
faithful  obedience  to  its  laws ;  as  dan- 
ger receded,  instances  of  negleet  became 
more  frequent,  and  before  the  peace  of 
1783,  the  inherent  imbecility  of  the 
government  had  displayed  itself  with 
alarming  rapidity.  The  deiinquenciet 
of  one  state  became  the  pretext  or  apo- 


Icgj  for  those  of  another.    The  idea 
of  supplying  the  pecuniary  eidgencies 
of  the  nation  from  requisitions  on  the 
states  was  soon  found  to  be  altogether 
delusive.      The  national  euffagements 
seem  to  have  been  entirely  abandoned* 
Even   contributions   for  the   ordinary 
expenses  of  government  fell  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the   two  states  that  had 
most  domestic   resources.      Attempts 
were  very  early  made  by  congress,  and 
remonstrances  the  most  manly  and  per- 
suasive   to    obtain    from   the    several 
states  the  right  of  levving,  for  a  time, 
a  general  impost,  for  the  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  the  disoharee  of 
the  national  debt.    It  was  found  im- 
practicable to  unite  them  in  any  pro- 
vision for  the  national  safety  or  honour. 
Interfering  regulations  of  trade,  inter- 
fering claims  of  territory,  were  dissolv- 
ing the  friendly  attachments,  and  the 
sense  of  common  interest,  which  had 
cemented  and  sustained  the  union  during 
the  arduous  struggle  of  the  revolution. 
Symptoms  of  distress,  and  marks  of 
humiliation  were  rapidly  accumulating* 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  attention 
of  the  states  oould  be  sufficiently  exerted 
to  induce  them  to  keep  up  a  sufficient 
representation  in  congress  to  form  a 
quorum  for  business.     The  finances  of 
tne  nation  were  annihilated.*  The  whole 
army  of  the  United  States  was  reduced 
to  eighty  persons,  and  the  states  were 
urgea  to  provide  some  militia  to  garri- 
son the  western  posts.    In  short,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  author  of  '  Fedtra^ 
lism^*  each  state,  yielding  to  the  voice  of 
immediate  interest  or  convenience,  suc- 
cessively withdrew  its  support  from  the 
coniMeration,  till  the  frau  and  tottering 
edifice  was  rMdy  to  fall  on  our  heads, 
and  to  crush  us  beneath  its  ruins,  "f 

Yet  this  scheme  of  government)  com- 
posed of  mdependent  parliaments  and 


*  The  evil  effects  which  had  sprung  from  local  prejudices  are  strongly  described  in 
a  letter  from  the  greatest  financier  b  the  states,  to  General  Washington.  "  It  is  use- 
less,"  says  Mr.  Morris,  "  at  this  period  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  our  present  un- 
happy situation,  unless  that  examination  would  be  productive  of  cure  for  the  evils 
which  surround  us.  In  fact,  these  causes  have  long  been  known  to  such  as  would 
open  their  eves.  The  very  consequences  of  them  were  foretold,  and  the  measures 
execrated  by  some  of  the  best  friends  of  America ;  but  in  vahi ;  an  obstinate  par- 
tlaUty  for  the  habiU  and.customs  of  one  part  of  the  conUnent,  has  predommated  m 
the  public  councils,  and  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  others.  To  criminate 
the  authors  of  our  errors  would  not  avail ;  but  we  cannot  see  rum  staring  us  in 
the  face,  without  thinking  of  them.  It  has  been  my  fate  to  make  ineffectuaToppo. 
sition  to  all  short  enlistmenU,  to  colonial  appointmenU  of  officers,  and  to  man^  other 
measures  I  thought  pregnant  with  mischief,  but  these  things  either  suited  with  the 
genius  and  habits,  or  squared  with  the  interest  of  some  sUtes  that  had  sufficient  in- 
terest to  prevail,  and  nothing  is  now  left  but  to  extricate  ourselves  the  best  way  we 
can."— Writings  of  Washington,  toL  iv.  p.  237.    ^        „     «,      .  « 

t  The  passages  above  are  quoted  verbatim  from  Chancellor  Kent  s  Commentaries 
on  American  Law,  vol.  i.  pp.  210,  Ull,  212,  and  216*  A  book  of  the  same  autho- 
rity  in  America  as  Blaokstone's  in  England. 
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common  exeoatiTe*  ''for  the  congress 
was  not  a  legislative  assembly,  nor  a 
representative  assembly,  bat  only  a 
diplomatio  assembly/**  it  is  proposed, 
in  the  event  of  the  repeal  of  tne  union, 
to  introduce  into  the  British  Islands. 
A  form  of  government  which  produced 
despotism  in  war  and  anarchy  in  peace, 
which  caused  national  perfidy  and 
individual  guilt,  "by  which  mutual 
confidence  received  a  deadly  wound, 
and  the  morals  of  the  people  were 
severely  impaired.'*! 

The  effects  of  separate  and  inde- 
pendent legislatures,  and  a  common 
executive  having  been  exhibited  in 
anarchy,  bankruptcy,  and  rebellion.^ 
At  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Hamilton 
a  convention  was  held  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  their  existing  institutions,  and 
the  present  constitution  of  America 
was  the  result  of  their  labour.  General 
Washington,  as  president  of  the  con- 
vention, thus  reported  to  the  president 
of  congress:— 

**  la  OoBTcnUflo,  September  17tii|  1787. 

"Sir — We  have  now  the  honour  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  United 
States  in  congress  assembled,  that  con- 
stitution whicn  appears  to  us  most  de- 
sirable. The  friends  of  our  country 
have  long  seen  and  desired  that  the 
power  of  makine  war,  peace,  and  trea- 
ties, that  of  levying  money  and  regulat- 
ing commerce,  and  the  correspondent 


executive  and  judicial  authoriiiss  sbonld 
be  fnlly  and  effectuaUy  vest^  in  f]ie 
general  government  of  the  union ;  but 
the  impropriety  of  delegating  such  ex- 
tensive trusts  to  one  body  of  men  Is 
evident.  Hence  results  the  necessity  of 
different  organizations. 

**  It  is  obviously  impracticable,  in  the 
federal  government  of  these  states,  to 
secure  all  the  riebts  of  independent 
sovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  provide  for 
the  interest  and  safety  of  all.  Indi- 
viduals entering  Into  society,  must  give 
up  a  share  of  liberty  to  preserve  the 
rest ;  the  magnitnde  of  the  sacrifice 
must  depend  as  well  on  the  situation 
and  drcnmstances,  as  on  the  object  to 
be  attained.  It  is  at  all  timet  oUBcult 
to  draw  with  predsion  the  line  between 
those  rights  that  must  be  surrendered 
and  those  whidi  may  [be  reserved ;  and 
on  the  present  occasion  this  difficulty 
was  occasioned  by  a  difference  among 
the  several  states  as  to  their  extent,  situa- 
tion, habits,  and  particular  interests. 

"  In  all  our  deuberations  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  kept  steadily  in  our  viewiliat 
which  appears  to  us  the  greatest  in- 
terest of  every  true  American,  the  con- 
solidation of  our  union,  in  which  is  in- 
volved our  prosperity,  felicitj^  safety, 
and  perhaps  our  national  existence. 
This  important  consideration,  seriously 
and  deeply  impressed  on  our  minds.  Yea 
each  state  in  convention,  to  be  less  rigid 
on  points  of  inferior  ma^;iiitade^  tun 
mient  have  been  otherwise  exneotad; 
ana  thus  the  constitution  whidi  we 
now  present  is  the  result  of  «  spirit  of 


*  Adams*  Defence  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  SUtes,  p.  263.  London :  1788. 

t  6rimshaw*s  History  of  the  United  States,  p.  19a  Philadelphia;  lSfi2.  How 
with  such  a  government  were  the  states  of  America  able  to  achieve  their  indepen- 
dence ?    By  the  mfatuation  of  England. 

<*  Had  we  formed,"  wrote  General  Washington  to  the  president  of  the  congress, 
«« a  permanent  army  in  the  beglnnhig,  which,  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  men  in 
the  service,  had  been  capable  of  discipline,  we  never  should  have  to  retreat  across 
the  Delaware  in  1776,  trembline  for  the  fate  of  America,  whi<^  nothing  but  the 
infatuation  of  the  enemy  could  nave  saved.  We  should  not  have  remained  ail  the 
succeeding  winter  at  their  mercy,  with  sometimes  scarcely  a  sufficient  body  of  men 
to  mount  the  ordinary  guards,  liable  every  moment  to  be  dissipated,  if  they 
had  only  thought  proper  to  march  against  us.  We  should  not  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  fitting  at  Brandy  wine  with  an  unequal  number  of  raw  troops,  andafter- 
wards  of  seeingr  Philadelphia  fall  a  prey  to  a  victorious  army.  We  should  not  have 
been  at  Vsileyfoi^  with  less  than  half  the  force  of  the  enemy,  destitute  of  every- 
thing, in  a  situation  neither  to  resist  nor  retire.  We  should  not  have  seen  New 
York  left  with  a  handful  of  men,  yet  an  overmatch  for  the  main  army  of  these 
states.  We  should  not  have  found  ourselves  this  spring  so  weak  as  to  be  insulted 
by  five  thousand  men,  unable  to  protect  our  baggage  and  magazines,  their  security 
depending  on  a  good  countenance  and  a  want  of  enterprise  in  the  enemy ;  indebted 
for  our  safety  to  their  inactivity,  enduring  frequently  the  mortification  of  seeing 
inviting  opportunities  to  ruin  them  pass  unimproved  for  want  of  a  force  the  country 
was  completely  able  to  afford,  and  or  seeing  the  country  ravaged,  our  towns  bumei^ 
the  inhabitants  plundered,  abused,  murdered  with  impunity  for  the  same  cause. "-« 
Writings  of  Wasbinston,  vol.  vii.  pp.  162,  163. 

X  The  rebellion  in  Massachusets,  headed  by  Daniel  Shay,  broke  out  in  1786. 
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amity  and  that  mntiial  deference  and 
concession,  which  the  peculiarity  of 
our  political  situation  rendered  indis- 
.pensably  necessary. 

*'  That  it  will  merit  the  full  and  entire 
.approbation  of  every  state  is  perhaps 
not  to  be  expected ;  bat  each  will  doubt- 
less consider  that  had  her  interest  been 
'alone  consulted,  the  consequences  might 
have  been  particularly  disagreeable  or 
injurious  to  others  ;  that  it  is  liable  to  as 
few  exceptions  as  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected,  we  hope  and  believe; 
that  it  may  promote  the  lasting  welfare 
of  that  country  which  is  so  dear  to  us 
alt,  and  secure  her  freedom  and  happi- 
ness, is  our  most  ardent  wish. 

"With  great  respect  we  have  the 
honour  to  be,  sir,  your  excellency's  most 
obedient  and  humble  servants, 

**  Georob  Washington, 

*«  Fnsldenl. 
"  By  tlie  unftnlmoitf  order  of  th«  Gonreiitioo. 
'*  To  hit  Excellency  the  Praddent  of  CongreM.** 

Of  this  oonventiofi  every  charac- 
ter distinguished  in  the  revolutionary 
«traffgle  was  a  member,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Jefferson,  who  was  then  am- 
bassador at  Paris ;  and  even  he,  not- 
withstanding his  anti-social  principles, 
was  coerced  to  admit  the  necessity  of 
the  measures  it  adopted.  How  far  the 
coofltitution  answered  to  the  anticipa- 
tions of  its  founders  may  be  inferred 
hem  two  events,  one  in  war,  and 
another  during  a  time  of  profound 
peace  ;  each  of  which  nearly  shat- 
tered the  union  into  fragments.  It  is 
true,  a  narrative  of  these  incidents  is 
beyond  the  legitimate  scope  of  this 
article  ;  but  if  the  federal  constitution 
has  not  succeeded — if,  even  at  present, 
i  t  indicates  the  i  mpracticabili  ty  of  work- 
ing, the  instant  the  motion  of  its 
machinery  is  increased,  an  argument 
may  be  deduced  from  it  against  a  form 
of  government,  in  which  its  peculiar 
evils  would  be  aggravated  ;  for  we 
may  infer  the  centrifugal  force  of 
nations  united  by  an  executive,  when 
we  know  how  feeble  is  the  centripetal 
power  of  federal  states  with  a  supreme 
legislature. 

The  approach  of  the  termination  of 
the  European  contest  left  the  war, 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  equally 
without  an  object  as  without  hope. 
To  such  a  height  did  discontent  rise, 
even    among  the  democratic    party. 


who  had  been  the  most  violent  sup- 
porters of  the  war,  in  consequence  of 
the  direct  or  excise  taxes,  that  govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  do  something 
indicating  a  disposition  to  recede  from 
the  inveterate  system  of  hostility  they 
had  hitherto  pursued.  In  the  end  of 
March,  a  message  from  the  president 
to  congress  recommended  the  re- 
peal of  the  non-importation  act,  and, 
in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation, 
a  bill  soon  after  passed  both  houses  by 
a  large  majority,  repealing  both  the 
embanro  and  the  non-importation  act* 
This  decisive  approach  to  pacific 
measures  awakened  sanguine  hopes, 
through  the  union,  of  reviving  trade 
and  a  speedy  termination  of  hostilities ; 
but  they  were  soon  undeceived  by  a 
proclamation  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, which  declared  the  ports  of 
New  York  as  well  as  those  of  the 
southward  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

But  the  discontent  of  the  northern 
states  had  now  risen  to  such  a  height 
as  seriously  threatened  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  The  two  states  of 
Massachusets  and  New  England  con- 
tinued to  refuse  to  send  their  contin- 
gents to  the  army,  and  the  governor 
of  the  former,  thus  addressed  the  state 
legislature  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
'*  If  our  conduct  to  both  belligerents  had 
been  equally  impartial,  all  the  calami- 
ties of  war  might  have  been  avoided. 
We  had  assumed  the  character  of  a 
neutral  state ;  but  had  we  not  violated 
the  duties  imposed  by  that  character  ? 
Had  not  every  subject  of  complunt 
against  one  belligerent  been  amply  dis* 
played ;  and  those  against  the  other 
palliated  or  concealed."  At  a  subse- 
quent period  of  the  same  year,  the  same 
state  of  Massachusets  took  a  still  more 
decisive  measure.  Openly  asserting 
their  inherent  right  to  frame  a  new 
constitution,  thev  resolve  to  appoint 
delegates  to  confer  with  the  delegates 
of  New  England,  on  the  subjeot  of 
their  grievances  and  common  concerns. 

Peace  in  1814  preserved  theinte* 
grity  of  the  Union.* 

The  fabric,  which  courage  and  love 
of  liberty  had  founded,  and  wisdom 
had  reared,  seemed  now  about  to  be 
shattered  to  pieces.  A  fiscal  quarrel 
gave  birth  to  the  United  States,  a  fis- 
cal quarrel  was  on  the  point  of  resolving 


•  Alison's  History  oif  Europe,  vol.  x.  pp.  710,  71 1. 
Vol.  XXII^No.  131. 
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them  into  thrir  prinutiT^-  «l«mMt8» 
Mdf  perhaps^  of  sowinff  among  tliem 
the  Beeds  of  irreconcilable  hatred*  The 
heaYj  duties  which»  partly  to  enoott* 
rage  domeetic  production^  hat  much 
more  to  i»taliate>ittpon  England  :for 
the  exclusion  oi  A^Mricaa  gnain»  had 
of  late  jean  heeft limpoeed  riipon 
British  manofactaree^'Were  the  cause 
of  the  disseneien*  .  iBaMas^»^:afeAm^ 
rica  isr  of  boundieet  4raals  •fcierlile 
vncultivatBdj.laDdy  the  poiicj  o^  hff 
aeeking  to  hecome  'a:.manii6Mtiaritlg 
power  may,  be  doubted*  The»«onae- 
quen^es  wmch  her  tadff  lavs^oitaiCed 
vera  near  proeag  fintid'to  her^streogth 
andiihappinesi*  >>Tiha  northern  states 
received  £nom  them'* a  proUemeitical 
ben«ftt;  •but'jhy'  tha  sonthem  states 
tkevivererasevereeTily  unmitigated  bj 
a  smgle  adrantageA.  >.  To.  rthe. letter 
states  thsj  dooUed  the  price  t>f  articlas 
of  the  first  necessity ;  whiles  at  the 
eame  ttm0^:theyr  depreciated  the  value 
of  aoodiem  prodnee.  This  sitttaCieoi'of 
things  could  not  exist  without  giving 
rise  tO'Cofasplaint%  and*  ultiaiateiy«  to 
nesbtance*  In  Yirginiay  Georgia^'the 
Csrolinas»  Aiafaamst  and- other  parts 
totheaonthwaiidof  the  Chesapeahtyre- 
mMutrances  against  thetaHff»  couoh^ 
in  the  <Btrongetft  laogaagOi  were  re* 
peatedly  voted  in  thehonses  otaseembl j 
and  great  public  meethttSf  and  wers 
addressed  .to  Congress^  <Thft  anger  of 
the  remoBstnators  wanftirther  eaeiled 
by  oonnter^esalntiionsfisom  the  north- 
ern, vlates^  callinff  for  addiitienal  r^ 
8triotionaJi'>>StiH}  especially,  '.>as  the 
presi^t  was  known  to  'he  wafriendly 
to  4ieavy  frotiietingc*dhrtie%  it  -was 
hoped  loiatt  soma  lahaage  '-iranUohe 
made,  which  would  remanranov  ligfhten 
the  oppressive  weight  under  which 
the~  southern  slates  were  ittff^rtng. 
This  hoM^.hi>«<^e^e''4,wa9  destroved  pj^. 
the  tariff  of  1832,  for  though  the  law 
enacting  the  tariff  introduced  some 
trifling  modifications,  it  left  unaltered 
all  that  was  objectionable  to  the  people 
of  the  south. 

South  Carolina  did  not  vent  its 
ang^r  in  words  alone.  It  proceeded 
to  take  steps,  which  showed  now  much 
it  was  in  earnest.  In  October  its  legis* 
lature  passed  an  act  for  the  calling  a 
convention  of  the  people  of  the  state, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  tariff 
laws,  and  the  system  it  would  be  proper 
to  adopt  on  this  momentous  occasion. 
The  pAyment  of  taxes  already  b^an 


to  he  refused*    Tb0  «cpi veBtiQn«  rvhich 
consisted  of  nearl|r  two  hundred  Biem- 
bers,  met  on  theivlfttb  November,  id32, 
ajfid6atdailyi.tUl.the.24th,  whm^it  ad- 
jOufnedo -'(w- 1.'  ♦••   iifo'.i     ■♦-v.'.    I 
<  The oonveption  aeted^itb  apronpti- 
tilde  «i)d  boldness  whuftk^dpedQnstfipied 
thatt  thpse  wkA  eveateA.itIf>w«re  re- 
aolwed  40  rntfaiU  rJsVs  raAisr  than 
•eubmit*    'it* :  passed)  hof^  voiMb .  hundred 
and  tWrtyst^  votes  t^geUi|l)twentjr*inne, 
f<  An)0rdin*nce  to. nullify  rpevtaw  acts 
9f  Checongveee  Qf.fthe^UniMtStet^s, 
>^r|mrAing)tabeildlira(Uying  duties  and 
^mfosUtionfcthe  imMation^fKC  foi«ign 
eomnaditie^*;;  'futheitalfiftkiwe,niMid 
thiaiOrdinanfic^*4$  arerivmMfthiyiaed'hy 
4he  eenritilwtiMf  )Qfi;«h^iymted/Sta4es, 
•and  yiolato'th0*trne  meeHm^MulMfttent 
thereof,  «aa4iare<AiulUl>toi4fe  atid  no 
lawb  nor)  btodi^.aB'i  tUa  Aate^  its 
<^tes%ief j«sit)A»na';»aa4|)aH  i^roaiscs, 
ODntra€rta^MtediQUigaliolli«:.made^  or 
entered^(<%  with(the|ftlrpOertoaeoi}re 
jthe^utaes  imtmsediVy  8<id  ant^  .ao^hall 
judicial  prateediags  which  shall-here* 
after  he  hadfintaffimUDcethereof^are, 
and  shall  be  h»U  utterly  null  ^i^d 
vvoid."  •  {The-Hoenstitnted*  anthorities 
ieereetriotJy<po<ihibited  firomealbrcing 
the  paymentioftidntie%.riind  lihe'^itato 
JilegiehittMre  waa  called  n^n^  nesiavch 
adts  as  leeee  vei|uired  tftgiv^aU  effect 
4o!  thi»t>rdiiteoa.»  >  »Appeab  to  the  so- 
ifnwniBrcdort'of  ^he  UpitediSftates  were 
-£Mrbidden$  alL/peikraeDb  :h«Ming/<J8ioe 
-SMre'td  taker  amoatkitOiC^yaadfieaa- 
'^oatertheosndinanca;  -and  laftlvi'tt  wiu 
deel«re^/that,dttktfae<a0e  of  ithe  gene- 
ral i^emmeni  oemmittittg  any  ratf  t  of 
jhos&Uty  iagBtnsteifih)iith7j&nmn^  or 
Mhammnng  SkMo^qmrnmcH  "  the  rfeople 
o£  -thiaustaie  i.wiUothcnee&ntk.Md 
themselves  absolved  from  all  further 
obligation   to  matntain  or  preserve 

pie  of  the  other  states,  and  will  forth* 
with  proceed  to  organize  a  separate 
government,  and  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent states  may  of  rijriit  do.'* 

The  legislature  of  South  Carolina 
manifested  equal  vigour.  It  gave 
entire  sanction  to  the  ordinance^  and 
passed  a  variety  of  laws  for  putting  it 
into  effectual  operation,  and  punishtog 
all  who  dared  to  contravene  It.  In 
case  of  hostility  arising  from  these 
measures  it  authorised  the  governor 
to  call  on  the  whole  military  force  of 
the  state,  to  raise  volunteers  iMid  to 
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Mehttto  tm  tlfoiisand  sUnd'  <jf  artn^ 
Two  httlfdrdd  <ll)rdii6biid  d^lIiH'f^rvi'e 
vbted  fc^^the-pri/i^^ai^i^or  aMBs^'lMd 
MhAlifllNH»n|>  i^(l'Viiriou4 '  Mtee^-^  Were 
imposed  to  cover  the  increased  ^xp«ndi< 
mr§l  "Th^'^b^rfloi'if^fftn  '^WsJ'part, 
^l«ed%ifiilly  iMe^kgdd'  Mmil^lf  16  MpfMrt 
ttlid^pholdit&^'ttfOTer^  Mtiv4ritf  bf 
tito-  stttttf.^  ^I^tir,  '^httty  the  i<SMt^ 
<e»»fllitlia(lM(Mre9^te  tltrmVenM  wftto'tte 

dSd  tli«tf'«pirltil'tf(ia»l.'>  Tli«i>rooliAn^ 
IkkK^ftith^ipteiddebt  trentiiig^itbiliirVe. 
)^8tafl^0^il«('X!tfb«IHoby<iaitdKritairohig 

ttOlinK^i^rttblfthiaiibn;  wlii«h!^o«thed 
diefiiifi««i<  }Wflrn(»w  KeemailioAvilablb : 
4ii#Maiei^«Mobihad'tkiroM  dftim  the 
gtqntlefrwwdttdra>intdii6t>t»'  recid»; 
and  the  pv6«idajiti<  on  ilii^«i4e»'thmi|^ 
avow^idfy  Adi'crM'tO'ifVotfictiiig  daciits 
#htelvx)^tii«(l>f he*8tiriftv  (SSLfOMm^  fik 
firmiMibliillml^o^li^aiMilinaelf  -ofi^all 
fhlM»«iitoriN'(fatft ')^MAi»r'  4ii<ipiit  ddim 
t^)tMWitii}iM^  ("Yet^fiiKit^ntiNitattdliig-tbe 
ditf%ei«  «e  ^hMi  tlir{Unkia<  w^nddibe 
«h«ato]||Mi^<)pilMvri%»evel  nwit  wmtdtifi; 

^IwyilMatrdOyJiiMilBitoinedlthat  itiwaa 
not^o^iatsit  whhi  lb«'  hgbor  tnr upell 
ttttdertMoAiilntMPMllor  tbciiMnintr^'to 
ittakAeiMiioetfNMi'tbw  sta(te>wlitoh(  wiis 
tivlllvii[b'tiBffri»st>th«if<inrCTanm  that 
Itrwitt  ofttMifhtno  saoriAw  mat  and 
#0kii«r#l«dgH  i « pf  iDdl|)les i  (of onativn^l 
]K(lie^ididiNiBid«r«tH>ns.of  mttblyiaiil- 
potaffeirpCdiaito^tfiftnditfaiitithe  qtws- 
1t«n)bf'.tlMii^hitivo]inl<Mott4Y)6iibe 
IM^ii(iald^>'(lie  iitatxB  ivtivenminto, 
trhi«b|  the^i(50cdl5nveiiavk«l)"Wqai>>in 
ill  pvohabiUtyyirt^Diitf  linwjor  9tUcr#>be 
-aatnad  Uf  X]^'mnmdi>9odldviu/9meiihe 
hpoa^<Ut>1ibMlAtetkM  Utl^undtt*  cfer- 


eiiiiist«!iieesin6r6  propitious  to  a  correct 
deeiftioA  of  itv^i   Fortunately  for  the 
peace  «f -AUkerMimore  prudent  coun^ 
sele  pre^ail^d  ym  hitl  fhr  modifying  the 
tapitff;  ittUd  ifiltiDWlefy  -reduoing  the 
dutiAf'^tei^a  jmper  ^ratandardf  •  ynn 
Ifftiught '4nte  'Congress-  by '  Mh '  day, 
oiMHof  theije^esctitatitaetof  Alabama. 
H"«a8ttstremiooatf  J  ^poied  by  the 
partiam^of  th«nianufaolarfBg  interest, 
«nd-ga9«  risotto  fehement  debates.    In 
B^tei  'h<iweiiiir^«f  tbevtmost^exertions 
4flri(ta)oppoTieiit8i.it|MMed  the  houaeiof 
vepmeentativeto-ODi/tbe  Mtb  February, 
latdv  l^oole^^huiidndfivotes  wainst 
^ghty'lbun  «nd>lfie  jevatc^  on  theist 
f-Afat^b^ibj^ltSiagainst  16/  •  Aa«oon  aa 
it>#«aifiitofd  the  oonvention  of  Sonth 
'Chi^liaH  agniR  astemUed  lo  take  it 
jnto'tfonfideratUti^*  -'  A  't«port-  on  the 
8Ub^cti^S'>made  >Vy  a  committee  9£ 
'tiuit^'body.) '  les'laiiguage was. tempo- 
vate'/iawi  oenciJiatory^f  and  on  the 
gnoandft'  itiMit'''the  '  cenoesaions  were 
fatsfwotevyfit  recemtoended  the  tevo- 
catfOB  ef'the  «uUiffiBg  ordinance. 
>  G^Mgrest^thereforeiCOold  only  main- 
tain mB<)integrity  of  the  Union  by  an 
Jlbaiidoaiftenbiof  theifiower  ai  gforem- 
nmiti|iai^had  to  estabUalraimoedenty 
df 'inot m .  {irincifde,  ithat-  •  a  'fitato  legisla- 
tor e^-b^  miEinaeerof  plmaal  foree,  can 
abregate'the'hMvtjef  the  sopventt  «a- 
ethorifyiof  the  /United .  States.    Jt  re- 
qidrB«Aoifinspiradpn>'to  forrtel^  ithat, 
tUeagh-rtbisiBeet  -  of i  natioaa^imay  sail 
uarder  the  i8ame:rflag«  aa  >long  <  aa^  they 
drift  inia.odtreot».OR(iHwia|ieUBd  l^ 
-ai  .trade  wiml,ti»fimti|>oKtiDal'atoBm 
/will^«anBe  litoBJ  tojoaaBDHBceraepante 
<snd  ipihuiiiiiiiiiliBB  iilQitiion^raiid  tjM 
qtiol— TO'of  ^iiin  i  hane  orm  faenrora 
•a#lhdtovDadou>**-'  t 
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"WaafroBthailirplmriilmfltintM,    ' 
T)h  whltpcn  mlM  at  H ullal  nti. 
%iwt  Sprntrr  vak'd  kli  Imj  lar 
Tnrrm  EHutKoUMHnirt 
Frumrnbllikfi'iniVllMiiMIIMr*      , 

A  rrll  wMi  rtilaaary  tnf^n^fnmr, 
o'w  hU  VlrxUl  Q»«D  U*  lurj  MIMraOuil 


NoYWiniiTAKtinnithihnts  of  touritta 
armed  with  pencil  and  pen,  nnd  tudl- 
ing  u(  in  everj  ftcceuible  qnarter  of 
tlu  hnd,  (hat  have  of  ble  sought  their 
gaarrj  in  Ireland,  we  have  looked  in 
vain  for  a  votame  merelj  deacriptife 
of  onr  remarkable  places,  and  nhieh, 
omitting  detail*  of  icenerj  that  hare 
been  furniihed  to  us  a  liundred  times 
altesd;,  wotiM  confine  itself  to  ^ta 
hallowed  by  the  efforts  of  genius — the 
places  where  our  "  godtilie  men"  lived 
and  died.  William  Howitt,  in  tb« 
aister  island,  has  done  his  ofRce  gcntlj 
and  well ;  he  has  visited  her  old  halls, 
and  bat  lie- field!,  and  other  scenes  of 
historical  and  poetical  interest,  having 
■et  before  him  objects  inch  as  ve  de- 
(cribe,  and  in  consequence  hai  pro- 
duced one  of  the  moat  interesting 
booha  of  th«  ivji  which  baa  been  re- 


ceived with  a  hleMingfVom  evet-y  fover 
of  Bnglish  literature.  ■ 

We  want  aome  WilUan  HtiWilt  in 
Ireland.  Not  that  ire'hereby  mean  to 
oi^ert  the  enuiil  capahilitles  ~of  ttiir 
Eeher  "  friend"  for  dncriptloD  Is  ^e 
Isle  of  Saints ;  rather  from  a  liltle 


e  shoutd  w 


failure;  but  we'  do  Watt 
anif  wish  fot  i  tisiCor  of  it'  siniiTar 
stamp,  who,  Wxth  bom  snd  Wsh  bt^d, 
will  record  us'with'national interest, 
and  win  bring  (o  histjuk  thbse  [«cu< 
liar  feelings  of  apjireclstion  which'n'- 
most  seem  denied  to  EllgJishttien.  As 
our  eje  glances  over  the  largS  clrde  if 
our  own  co-Ktterat'eurf  in  this  Maga- 
zine, It  Mis  tipon  more  thiui  oDeVh'oia 
we  could  proudly  bid  to  the  work, 
with  the  conscioasness  that  it  would  h» 
welt  don*  at  their  budatf  hot,  4«ar 
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public^  they  are,  one  and  all,  modest 
men  and  women,  and  their  names  shall 
continue  unmentioned  by  us,  despite 
the  temptation  to  the  contrary.  There 
VMS  One  (alas  I  that  we  must  number 
him  among  tKe  past-aways,)  who  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  such  writings  one 
who  united  the  skill  of  an  ^.antiquary 
with  the  fina  (eelings  of  a  poet,  and 
relieved  the  dryness  ^of-bistorical  de- 
tail by  playful  wit  and  unaffected 
pathos ;  one  who  possessed  the  virtues 
of  an   Irishman's  h?art  without   the 

errors  of  his  bend  ;  one but  you 

have  already  giiessed  him,  reader,  and 
wiU'knaw  that  we  have  been  under- 
stating  the  truth,  when  we  name  for 
you  the  name  of  Gsesar  Otway ! 

It  has  been  a  fancy  of  oursy  perhaps 
a  vain  one,  that  a  vplum^,  which 
would  thus  as^^da^e  Ireland  with  re* 
miniscences  of  a  purely  Uterary  caste, 
would  not  only  elevate  om*  country  in 
the  esjtiination  of  other  nations*  but 
would'^contribute  essentially  to  an  end 
scarcely  less  desirable — the  affording 
men  of  all  opinion^  ^d  feelings  some- 
thing to  think  of  iii  common.  Surely, 
in  our  unhappily  divided  state,  some 
such  harmony  of  feeling/  which  might 
become  the  opening  to  still  further 
agreement*  is  a  devoutly-to-be-wished- 
for  consummation.  LiterMureas  th9 
meeting-place  for  all  classes  oi  think- 
ers ;  and  here  we  should  have  nothing 
to  pain  or  trouble  any*  while  we  should 
fina  in  abundance  enough  to  interest 
all.  Again  we  say^We  want  some 
William  Hbwitt  in  Ireland. 

,^  A^j^for.  sirt)ie^ts.,t;hey  .are  on  all 
sides.  To  begin  with  th^  nietrqpolis : 
th^^^  isjGlasDevjp,  ivith  .its  rec^Ilec- 
^ons  of  ,  TickeU, .  Addispn,  Parne)!, 
find  itie  rest  ot  tnat  brilliant  circle 
which  ,  i|^er^  met  f.  ,  iheire  is  Swift's 
birthplace  .in  IflQe^Vcpurt*,*  and  his 
tomb,  iu   S^   jPatricVs :.  there  is  12, 

.  iporsei^str^e^  whei:e  Sheridan  first 
^w,  the  , light,,. alnid  A^ngier-8t^eet, 
wljqrf  lyp  |bicMfrapher«.Thox]^as  Moore, 
was  born.  ,,Aqa  psi^yr  ma^y  a  one— 
evep  the.,aomv'er  of  her  poetry— 
jpastfeS|  ^  20j  ,  Damson-street,,  without 
pinlcing  pf  Mr^.  H^nmns;  yet  in  that 

,  nous^  the  'ffalcon^hearted,  dove"  folded 
its  wing  and  fi^U  asleep,  and  in  the 
vavUts  pf^  3t.  Anne>.  church*  bard. by. 


her  mortal  remains  are  laid.  Should 
you  not  like  too,  reader,  mine,  run 
out  for  half-an-hour  to  Templeogue— 
catch  our  good  editor  in  his  undress— 
and  behold  with  your  own  veritable 
eyes,  his  unwearied  manufactory  of 
"Tom  Burkes,"  "  O'Learys,"  and 
"  University  Magazines,"  in  full  pro-v 
cess  of  working  ?     And  then-^-~, 

"  Halloo,  Harry,  what  are  you  at  ? 
You  need  not  stare  or  frown  so  hor- 
ribly at  us;  we  have  not  yet  said  auoht 
malapropos  toncerning  you..  V  faith, 
map,  well  not  praise  you,  if  yoa 
don*t  like  it ;  nor  were  we  going  to 
doit " 

'/  Proceed,  sir,  mind  your  own  )>usi- 
ness,  and  let  me  attend  to  mine.  Pray^ 
don*t  meddle  with  what  does  not  in  the 
least  concern  you.'* 

Ay,  ay,  reader,  we  are  forbid  to  tell 
the  secrets  of  the  printing-house,  yon 
perceive  ;  and  tba  hiot  il  dn^  we  can^ 
not  choose  but  take  ;  bq  now,  reoetums 
a  nos  moutons.  Should  you  object 
that  the  places  W^have  mentioned  are 
isolated  spots,  full  of  interest  indeed, 
and  well  fitted  for  remembrance,  but 
unconnected  with  the  works  of  the 
respective  waiters,  and  possessing  less 
attraction  from  being  undescribed  in 
their  books,  we  have  our  answer 
ready.  -  While  we  are  disposed  to  con- 
trovert yotir  judgment  in  great  mea- 
sure^ ana.  rather  assert  the  greatness 
of  elaims  so  purely  personal,  we  shall^ 
for  the  avoidance  of  argument,  pro- 
ceed to  tell  you  of  places  which  have 
been  shadowed  forth  to  the  admiration 
of  the,  iprorI4«  .  Two,,  at  onqe^  recoiT'.to 
us,  l^isspy,  in  Westmeath,  t^%  scenery 
of  the  ''Deserted  Village"  of  Gold* 
smith;  and  Kilcolman  Caatle,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  the  residence  of  Ed- 
mund Spenserj  where  his  ''Faerie 
Queene"  was  written.  We  have  chosen 
the  latter  for  the  subject  of  our  pre- 
sent paper. 

If  we  cannot  claim  Spenser  as  our 
own,  so  far  a&  birth  and  ^ood  are 
.concerned,  we  can  assert  a  well- 
founded  right  tothe  fairest  flowers  of 
his  genius,  for  they  have  grown»  al« 
most  all  of  themi  on  the  Irish  soil. 
.  And  not  only  was  his  lovely  Land  of 
Faery  called  into  being  on  our  shores, 
and  moulded,  and  fashioned,  and  peo- 
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\.  f  This  has  Iftfly  t^^en  ^k^  doifn,r&nd  we  cannot  ..^itsoov «r  th«(t  any  drawing  of 
It  exists. —Ed. 
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pled  with  its  bright  and  living  inhM>K 
tantfl  amongst  us ;  but  likewise  our 
ittonntains,  and  glades,  and  fivers  were 
transported  thereunto,  and  made'  it 
Tery  visible  part  of  the  Foefs  tttxtoJ. 
riant  creation.  It  has  'been  a  delight 
of  ours  to  wander  over  th<^  portions 
of  country  which  hare  been  so  conse- 
crated,  snd  identify  theni  wi^  the  de- 
scriptions 4  jei&lous  themory  l)As  trea- 
sured up;  an4  the  Jittl^,  map  w)iich 
we  furnish  will  enable  our  reajaer'  to  go 
with  us  ifx  QiAT  nurraftiveA.Apd  >up4^ 
stand  the  better  some  «xtvfi«ts  from 
the  poetry  of  Spenser,-  which  it  will 
be  a  delight  to  us  to  quote* 

We  do  not  mean  here  to  enter  into 
a  critical  ekaminatton  of  tftief  '•'Faerie 
Queene^"  or  the  other  works  of  our 
author;  the  labouirls  un- needed,  fbr  it 
has  been  fre^uent^  ,  dope  already. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  poetry  wnicn  so 
entirely  removes  us  from  the  actual 
material  world ;  and  instead,  of  its 
noisy  ckmour  and  movmful  realkies, 
presents  a^  with  visions:  btfffieacefui 
and  tranquil  beauty,  and  the  lavish 
treasures  of  an  imagitiaf7t6tt  fbat  ap- 
pears  inexhaustible.^'  All  our  Tbets 
have  Relighted  themselr^l  ih  these 
writings ;  Shakspeate,  m  .,(lJjfe  ./*  Pas- 
sionate  Pilgrioo^  kas  l^ft/i^^.his  -jpe- 
cord  in  the  following  so9oet  it^ 

If  Music  aii4  sweet  Poetry  agree, 
.As  ihey  QMist  needs,  tJ^  si|ter  4un4.the 

Th<m  miist  the  love  be  great  'twixt  thee 

dnd  me, 
Because  thonlov'st  th^6Ak,  a^'Ithe 

other ; 
Dowiand-to  theeis-deaiviWhoseheaTeBly 

touch  •'-"   .    .    'm!J  .t  •'•       -J.T 

Upon  4ibe' lute.. doth  vaviihinhnman 

'i'i%eniep''  <  j'  ^'  •  •  •     i-  ^t    <> 
Sp0Dsar,iito  jinfyj-wlMMe  deep>>eoneeit  is 
such  •(•.  •  '.>>>. 

Aa,  passing  all  conceit^  needs  ii&-de« 
fence :  •  >  n  r 

ThovlovWtO'heair^the  awectaneUdio4i8 
•.•->  '•aouad*'^     i-'U-^''     •i-'-.;.      mk- ' 

That    Phcebus'  lute,  the  '^Queen   of 

')' "-   'Bfalii^Makesil  u-  iA.-\  'U-kj  .;  v^t' 

And  I,  in  deep  delight  am  chieftydffoern'd, 

When  as  himself  to  singing  he  be- 

One  God  is.g^.oi;  l^h«as  Po^f^Mgfh 
One  knight  Foyes  both,  and  boMk-jb^.  thee 

Sir  Walter  Scott  speaks  someiqhere 
cf  **my  MMter,  Speverf  ^Bpoii?se& 
'^'^ted  his  stanza  for  revivalyimd  in 


its'  rich  and  sweepiHg  caii^nice  ^bnnd 
means  for  gflving  utt^iMee  to  tbodf^ 
thik  dft  time^^WMiJ^  fhfe  fariirt  thai 
reads  theh^. '  'W(M8«tfi*tlr  hi»  two 
favourite  rofuM^i^^kttd'Wliat  ate  they? 
The' «tor J  tff  Irt^'i^flhe  ^6<r«tty,  mi- 
ccMlplAitfirig',  ^^r-ldVSkigJf' D^sdenienik) 
artd  6f  the  lovely  !idy,  whose  angeFs 
lObks  «n^M!^  a'sun^hine  in  the  shady 
pliib^r  "fhe'ltefdfhe'W  <tl^'"  Pbttrte 

TW«Miltta<ksiMMiftMcfllacBlly4Mr«    ' 


'•..  .J  *. 


WW4I' Hhe  of  d!i^n«  melo^Tis  that 


'>t/' 


"ftHije^r  Wi  with  M  mlfk-wUttf  HMtl 

l^'Peff  'dei^d'  we"rtiotdd'>esfeent^e 
nuM  »delt'atMi'a  ddd  'whO'  l<npeid'iiot 
the  jMem  even  for  the  sake  of  that 
single  lulMionTetis  verset 
•  Wbvtt)  Sir'J^mes  Mackintosb  was 
irii^ed'by  some'LendcD  books41«f«  to 
stfperiMehd  »i»ep1ilfHeaSi<Mi  of  the  early 

English' F0^s|4ie  ireattrhe<tntlMii^tlie 
bibg^phy<  of  Spenser » would  be^mt* 
f^ftdl&d  <^ith  fib  ordfihWy  dMIcultiM,  mi 
a^otmtf  <^lr  th4'  abseiHHi  of  ascertained 
d^tft?b.'  TK6  poee^'^tiittMiay  i«  tiif^ 
knowtt/^but  the  yMr  is  fixed  at  155S  { 
his  worldly*  circumKlfttices'at  his  de- 
c^ittehave^^  been  '  differently  stated, 
idtn^  asserting  that I10' died  in  London, 
in  abject  poverty;  others  indignantly 
deti^ii^^this:  '  Hto'writfkigti,  tc^hate 
been  made  toattert  of'  controrersy. 
A'&6ording^  to  many,  there  w^eM  other 
six 'books  bf  the' 4<  Faerie  ^ueene*' 
writteftf  which  were  lost  tfaroittii  the 
«aretess<ieS8  0$  aserranti  on  their  Way 
to Cnj^kmd  for pttblioation."  We  deesi 
the*  stoty  most  inMvobaldeyiand'lre  «*- 
tMieditfiSft  th«  six  >tMOha  we>  possess, 
lrithi4^^fli%^ents«lf(«  tOteathy«r« 
five  wh<do 'of  .Bpenscir'fi'writli^  on 
thinhetfdi  ^;TbetM>etaItm5ir)oiirmf»d 
f^^  LeMdoii'i  Mifttelf  ')«rtth'  his'imantr- 
loiript'  'poMfc,(faiitf'  hfldi  nofdoiffl'  M^ 
tttrted  from  ith^  imbliciMoii  of  tbo 
seeiind  *^^e ^ bodliaf of  «bs  <« Faerio 
Qu^hep^'WiMtti-tbe)  vebellieik  of  Tjfu 
i<onei^broke46u«i  wMab'QsiierM  iA'hia 
de&tfr  ittthO'i^r 'following^  o ' 

:'  WHi!^  |he«0'dlfitcnMmp«M  tolnow. 
l^ged  by>n0,i'vits^ifi«is|jQi«AeB  our^dto* 
8^0lif(£«nt<HitMafiethirterl)M«neitoM 
hiis  1^  tk^i  ifiteit  daiof  ^tlwi  Mill  ill* 
oiP'Owrpio^  'Twe1i«>5lMM, iBd'^ttoj 
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hUli^t,one8»werQ  ^nt  at  ,>h^,TesU 
delicti r qf  KtfooJ^Min.  i,  Hera, he  was 
visited-  by:  Uie  cjitwalroi^a  iJUl^ig^; 
and-  qqinnuemon^*  that  ^i^it  ip,,  a 
po«iii  thatjtfc^.^p);|d  will  n«t  st^fG^r  to 
diei.  .Ukreihoi&.Fritingfrw^re.i^ltWij 
eoMMed^i^iohr^iY;?  ^fgi  ai^l^Qe.nftiyt 
to  Milftpn^aBd  SWppeaw  .Pe^fl  tfe 
bright  h6Vft.o|;TWihiPm?r^g9r  •  t\Hfh^ 
le^g  Miinm^r's  ijayp.«:^«tf  y^lide^^^J* 
And  here,  too^  the  great  misery, pf  his 
life  overtook  him»  (does  not  it  ir^" 
quentlyifldnrfrott'dNt*  saoMi  MiiMset>'aa 

our  chifif^j(jy?j,'«fla't.f>f«»»;1»*;x?9 

driven,  a  homeless   wanderer,  never 

he  found  the  shelter  of  the  grave. 

We  must,  however,  make  a  brilliant 
exc^pition*.  \%,  tbp  f « ti,Y*s  ^pf .  UJiis. 
trious  Irishmen,*'  by  the  Rev.  James 
Willsi  i«e>cba«^ibimd  the  beftt  «i«moir 
of  dhMOthorof  l^/SFaAcitf  Q«eeW* 
Willi  ^hioh^we^are  adtqnaJAtedj^ftBd  we 
have  looked  intona  g|roaV.iliaBjr*i  Thft 
raadet'^riiRtUl'fitA  inc Attr  iijumbctr  for 
Jaimattf^  l84J,tj«Mke  daiia4o4liUabl« 

wvli»  jM)d^tbie>grelttiirrpat>t  'ofotbA  bio*. 
9mpb0ri[iof  .^iSfiMM^r  ^traoted«{^/(  W:e 

mttstr»(ial4nb«ediu  |iK;,'Oui).)OWA|j|^i^ 
Ifet  n!(^rfollM»  ioo'4lo^lj(,iii«^e)Waise 
4)f)rMr«>WUlft4  b!Hr/»}^oir{wlU  b4p>99« 
which  iariM«<)rmii^,tp  gjrra  alj^^C 

our  'atttb<»Pi '  =1*1  »KiitheiiHlo),^eii  ,.^m! 
r9ad«iriaQiiiWi;rragi»M)t«i'Pf/hiB  poemp 

whiob*'.  r^li^  -t^':  Irela^di  <mi4  i^cijo^ 
pMQrrlA«ni  !wUb  a)ftwwof4»to|^npj|ig 

o^mmfliftaf}v^'i<«v.  qonii^Qtipn'%..iSAka.' 
W«  shall  iHiflj^'iSttppljr  tb^.  thx^.m 
wbicibit^atfing  the^pfariii.  <  ) 

Jt  wastja  ^bolmootbiof  J[ttlyf-4)S8Q» 
th«^<.Spen«er^;ftbei»,.  in';<his>)AiRent9* 
mreui^  year^jftntjivQii  idmib  groufML 
Lotdi0^eJr«  ofiWiltoQ)  fob  (ibal-iooiilb 
oame  ov^r  lopdid«!f»titjri;aifd'|;^fqt|ir» 
p<«t«i;<HnapaikM<bN»i»^sa«ret«^  ^an 
ai^aiolp^t  .wbMb,/U  m{  .th«KglK»i  to 
•^ilfr>»tha  An1hieiN^ff^iMiie<£arl  of 
LeiQi«^«ifiyid,S«f^i>di^plSiai<^/;  The 

nous  >andi'teoWyeti»>inTiTfepBfliri^g  the 
dtscontahtodsiHisH  ^bisK4NMlf>pravfi>ua 
t«(bi8iarriva)rflh<iwp  itKeiriin  m  %iff^ 
t^raci&s  by  OvB  inhabiiai»t%of /MtMt^S 
bur  thro«^«6urti(tfrig«K^iid9lh0)i$«^ 
lidRvi  tf -iMlRenetoMsi  $9f9a9(]r^ftiM» 
after  two  y^anMDltFb^/fifjtbbocik  9^tim 

'vEmm  4toe«fifir;  i»mi^1»ing  ^\^\w  le- 
fltttdrW  'JMf^AiiQnt  9Si  Jti0tii«,{;<i$tia 
Wft  hitM9ilt)fi|i««A)fit)ev;a;b^b>  a^ 
samiitMioilr;  landi  thf^i^S  N^air  jofi  lh» 
8uUeS<«r  .>Mai«IYi  ;i^fts  9)4Nif^|«iwtior 


written  by  Spenser,  for  the  vincKcation 
of  jthavineafttrea  of  his  noble  patron* 
l^OiUiay,  imagine. the  following aonnet 
accompanied  J.  th^  .presentation  of  the 
foriper^wprk  to  Lord  Grey,.  It  stands 
in  om  pQp|t.  without  note  or  oommenty 
b.^Us  ad^l93sed 


'»( 


T^  th^  most  rwMWM^tiOMtf  vaKmmt  Lotd,  At,  Lord 
Orty,  <if  JVUtoitt  KtiigAi  <if  > 


iMt  nobU  ordtr  qf  ih» 


"Garteir,  i^. 

Mok  DohTe  lord,  the"  pillar  of  m^  life, 
''"/^\\d  Patron  of  fny  Muses'  pupillage ; 
Tfefrotigh' Who^se  Targe  bouiine,  poured 

In  the  iSmrseasonMof 'my  ftebfo^age, 
I  now  doe*lKVi^  bound  yours  by  vas* 

{^iiJk'.'ooiky^'^BWf  iW^hy  redeeme,  nor 

•  But  of  ^our  endlesse  debt,  so  sure  a 
gage:)    '     '    .    ^ 
Voiicbsafe, '  m  worth,  this^small  guift  to 

receave,         ^ 
Whieh  in  youi'  noble  hltnd^  fbr  pledge  I 
<]eaf«'  ... 

Of  ail  the(  rest  thai  I  amtyde  t'  ae* 
'.<oottDi  ;>rii)''»        )  ■     o 
Ru<)e.  TYVf^,  tb«  wh)^  a  YUstH^  Muse 

.  t  did  if^ves, ,  -^      r,    ^ 

.JJI^  savage  soy1e;\laf  f^pm  JParnasso 

,'^      ,       mounts       ^j,.,^^  '  ,      ;r 

Ana  roughYy  W Jbiight  in '  an  unleai^ed 

''       loSne.'  "S  ■"'  ^ 

THe  whicb  voiichsafe,  dear  Lor$  your 
farolMbte  dtfbilie.    '    ' 

In  tha  second  boeWf  tbo  ^^Faerie 
QueMe'*''  ^e  eiAd'  iC  portrait  bf  this 
persona^^.  His  shadow  appears  in 
the  mfrror  of  Merlin,  toiUe  'aaughier 
of  Kipg.Ky^;?ce.  ,/,,,j  rof<*9groo^ 

OoBdayitKfiorauiwdtfayMdBiildtaartr.  * 
Into  her  father's  oloset  to  rcfaagrm ; 
Foirittothibg/he  fiioathetfateoailpedxaffart* 
Being  his  onelv  daughter  an^  faischayre ; 
Whera  ivben>she  -  thad<es{^de  t]tiiaA»nifaqs 

hour  fair,  {( n^- 

HArseif>  aMrhiU  *>th«reili><  9)ievva|iv;d  in 

vaine,  '♦  >'i-»'t 

TW)UvralMiBg4tfttlB  itivtiMS  raiwrw^ 
Which  thereof  spoken  welm^  «be  gan 
'to    di^ai&e 'n^    uwl    .   (W»t'     j'i'^ 
Her  to  bethinke  of  thatfaMtuAaherselfe 
.1)  i;'portatlio.'(  'tnm  j  lyilu  )q'>'>t>   i  ,1  n 

-•id    *ui    ^rij«iri«*    viT  'll'it'ifiiii  **£    fiyil '' 

But  as  it  falleth,  in  the  gentto^harts 
I^Hd^>'L6%e>^hath'  ilgheM''.^  ''hte 

'^''"-tfttdA^"^  l»;u:  .iljod  ''i/ol  Jin-  i      'in 
And  tyranniseth  in  the  bitttlr'Miaats 
Of  them,  that  to  him  buxome  are  and 

fotnougfittbiS'.au^Caatial^deos  uio 

.](    it^;C(la9)/'<l    lot    i;\'!iT'    ►'!<    ^" 
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Whom  ibrtliiM  for  her  L>»band  would 

allot, 
Kot  that  she  lustod  after  any  one, 
For  she  was  pure  from  blame  of  ftinfuU 

blott; 
Tet  wot  her  lifb  at  last  mttst  Hneke  tu 

that  same  knott. 

fiftsoones  there  was  presented  to  faer^ 

eje 
A  domely  knight,  all  armed  in  complete* 
wise,  ' 

Through  whose  bright  yentayie  lifted 

up  dn  bye 
Hk  manly- face,  that  did  his  foes  agritf^/ 
And  friends  to  termes  of  gentle  truce 

'  entize; 
Lookt  forth,  as  Phoebus*  face  out  of  the 

'    eltst 
Betwixt  two  shady  mountaynes  doth 

■    arise, 
Portly  hi*  |ierson  was,  and  much  in- 

creast. 
Through  his  heroicke  grace  and  honor- 
'    able  g^^. 

His  crest  was  covered  with  a  oonchant 

"    bowlid,  • 
And  all  his  armour  seemed  of  antique 

mould. 
But  wondrous  massr  and  assured  soun<l, 
A^  rotind  about  yn-etted  all  with  gold. 
In  which  there  written  was,  with  cypners 

old, 
Achillea  amies  which  Arthegall  did  win  : 
And  Ota  ^H  shield  envelope  serenfoid 
He  bori^'  a  cron^^  little  ermelin. 
That  deckt  the  azure  field  yfith.  her 

fayre  pouldred  skin. 

The  damzell  well  did  yew  his  personage, 
And  liked  weH. 

There  are  various  doughty  deeds  of 
this  warrior  elsewhere  narrated^  which 
as.&reign  to  oar  .pujrpose,  we  &haU 
omit.  Turn  with  us  dow»  kind 
ro«derf  to  the  ^*  Legend  of  Artegal^'* 
contained  in  the  fifth  book  of  the 
"Faerie  QoMiie.'*  Yon  may  read 
without  pause,  the  thirteen  opening 
stanzas  of  the  fir^t  canto ;  they  rela^ 
to  the  hapless  condition  of  the  Ladyis 
Irena*  her  tears  and  her  troubles — 
tear^i  $Usp  that  bave  not  yet  oeaaed  to 
flow  down,  and  troubles  that  to  the 
present  hour  stre  convnlaing  her  bou 
8om«  For  Irena  is  Ireland ;  and  she 
sends  her  snpplioation  across  the  main 
to  Gloriana,  the  Queen  of  Faery,  the 
great  and  good  Elizabeth  of  England, 
beseeching  her  to  come  over  and  help 
her.  Artegall  is  the  personification  w 
equity  and  right  government ;  and  this  is 
the  boon  poor  Irena  looks  for»  and  hopes 


to  receive  at  h6r  sister's  ^and.  Witli 
this  preliminary  yoti  may  Aow  proceed, 
remembering  only  that  our  ear  is  paiu-^ 
fully  acute,  and  will  scan,  whether  we 
will  or  not,  caoh.ion^.  a^d.,w,gr4iMM. 
makei  tbiok»  tkenf>..of  H^mki^  amid^v 
not  mouth  thdaa  £n«  verses,  as  da  ;tli« 
pUyers :  i  ^ 


Thtmgh  vertQ0tlien  ^i»ere^Mttftl^fa«ft 

prtee^'  '     ''• 

In  Uio9e  <»Id  tUti^fl  of <  vrhich  t  do  (»' 

treate. 
Yet  then,  likewise,  the  wicked"  seede  of 

vice 
Began  to  spring;  >^hic3i  Slhoftly  grett' 

full  great. 
And  with  th^  bongfies  the  g^ilb  "fhxii^ 

dtdl^eat^   '         ..:  i 

But   evermore   some  of  the  virtuous 

race  • 

Rose  up,  inspired  with  4ier«i^e  lieat. 
That  crept  the  branches  of  the  sient 

ibase, 
'And  with  strong  hand  their  findtfull 

ranckness  did  deface. 

Such  first  was  fiacohas,  that  with  fm^^ 

rious  might 
All  th*  east  befere  vntam'd  did  ovor^ 

ronne. 
And  wrong  repressed^  and   establiabt 

right,  <" 

MThich  lawlesse  men  had  formerly  for* 

donne ; 
There  lustice  first  her  princdy  race  be- 

gonno.   ' 
Next  Hercules,  his  likeensample  shewed, 
Wlio  M  the  west  with  «qual  conqneal 

wonne. 
And  monstrous  tyrants  with  his  elnb 

subdued,   •  ,i     ..  .,  * 

The  club  of  lustice  dread  vritfa  kingly 
powre  endued. 

And  such  was  he  of  whom  I  have  to 

tell,  ' 

The  champion  of  true  lustice,  Artegall, 
Whom  (as  ye  lately  -  moii  remember 

well) 
An  ha«ti  adventoHr,  which  did  then  b^ 

'     fall. 
Into  redoubted  perille  forth  did  oafl ; 
That  was,  to  succour  a  distressed  dame 
'Whom  a  strong  tyrant  did  (Uomstly 

thrall, 
And  from  the  heritage  whleh  the  did 

clame. 
Did  with  strong  hatid-  withhold ;  Gran« 

torto  was  his  name. 

Wherefore  the  lady,  which  Irena.  bight. 
Did  to  the  Faerie  i^neene  her  way  ad. 

dresse. 
To  whom   con^layning^  her   afflictMl 

plight, 
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8h9  her  besoogfat  of  gratious  redresse ; 
That  soveraine  queeap,  that  mig^htjr  em- 

peresse, 
'Wliose  glorie  Is  to  aido  all  suppliants 

pore, 
And  of  Wtfftk  princes  to  bd  patronesse. 
Chose  Artigall  to  right  her  to  restore ; 
For  that  to  her  he  seem'd  best  BktU'd  in 

righteous  lore. 

For.Aft^yaU  in  iusUoe.iMM  vpbrougfat. 
Even  from  the  cradle  of  his  infaaciei 
And  all  the  d^pth  of  rightful!  dome  waa 

taught 
Bv  falre  Astroea,  with  great  Industrie, 
whilst  here  on  earth  she  liTed  mortalie. 
For,  till  the  world  from  his  perfection 

fell 
Into  aU  filth  and  foule  iniquitie, 
Astroea  nere  mongst  earthly  men  did 

dwell, 
And  in  the  rules  of  iustiee  them  in« 

stnicied  well.  ■ 

Whiles  through  the  world  she  walked  in 

this  sort^ 
Upon    a    day    she  found   this    gentle 

chllde. 
Amongst  hia  peeres  playing  his  chilctish 

sport; 
Whom  seeing  fit^  and  with  no  erime  de* 

Aide, 
She  did  allure  with  gifts  and  speaches 

milde 
To  wend  with  her ;  so  thence  him  farre 

she  broughte 
Into  a  cave  from  companie  exilde^ 
In  which  she  noursled  him,  till  yeares  he 

nwght« 
And  all  the  discipline  of  iustiee  there 

him  taught.  . 


There  she  him  Uught  to  weigh  both 

right  and  wroaff 
In  equal  balance  wiUi  due  recompenoe. 
And  equity  to  measure  out  along 
Aco<»rainff  to  the  line  of  conscience, 
Whenso  it  needs  with  rigour  to  dis- 

ktfA  • 


pens 

Of  all  the*  wUoh,  for  want  there  of  man- 
kind, 

She  eaimed  him  to  make  experience 

Upon  wylde  beasts,  which  she  in  woods 
did  find, 

With  wrongfuU  powre  oppressing  others 
of  their  kind« 

Thus  she  him  trayned,  and  thus  she  him 

taueht 
In  all  the  skill  of  deeming  wrong  and 

right, 
Untill  the  ripenesse  of  man's  yeares  he 

aughts 
Thus  oren  wilde  beasts  did  feare  his 

awful  sight. 
And  men   admyred   his    oyer  ruling 

might-; 


Xe  any  liv*d  on  ground  that  durst  with* 

stand 
His  dreadfull  heart,  much   lesse  him 

match  in  6ght, 
Or  bide  the  horror  of  his  wreakful  hand, 
Whenso  he  list  in  wrath  lift  up  his  steely 

brand : 

Which  steely  brand,  to  make  him  dreaded 

more, 
She  gave  unto  him,  gotten  b^  her  slight 
And  earnest  search,  where  it  was  kept 

in  store 
In  Jove's  etemall  house,  unwist  of  wight, 
Sinoe  he  himselfe  U  us'd  in  that  great 

fight 
Against  the  Titans,  that  whylome  re- 
belled 
Gainst  highest  heaven ;  Chrysaor  it  was 

bright ; 
Chrysaor,  that  all  other  swords  excelled. 
Weft  nrov*d  in  that  same  day  when  Jove 


ttu 


ose  gyants  quelled. 


For  of  most  perfect  metall  it  was  made, 
Tempred  with  adamant  amongst  the 

same. 
And  gamisht  all  with  gold  upon  the 

blade 
In  goodly  wise,  whereof  it  took  his  name, 
And  was  of  no  lesse  virtue  then  of  fame: 
For  there  no  substance  was  so  firme  and 

bard, 
But  it  would  pierce  or  cleave  whereso  It 

came  I 
Ne  anv  armour  could  his  dint  out*ward  % 
But  wheresoever  it  did  light  it  throughly 

shard. 


Nor  when  the  world  with  sin  'gan  to 

abound, 
Astrsea,  loathing  longer  here  to  space 
'Monest  wicked  men,  in  whom  no  truth 

she  found, 
Retum'd  to  heaven,  whence  she  deriv'd 

her  race ; 
Where  she   hath  now  an  everlasting 

place, 
'Mongst  those  twelve  signes  which  right- 

ly  we  do  see 
The  heavens  bright-shining  baudridce 

to  enchace ; 
And  is  the  Virgin,  sixt  in  her  degree. 
And  next  herself  her  righteous  ballance 

hanging  bee. 

But  when  she  parted  hence  she  left  her 

groome. 
An  yroB  man,  which  did  on  her  attend. 
Always  to  execute  her  stedfast  doome. 
And  will'd  him  with  Artegall  to  wend, 
And  doe  whatever  thing  he  did  intend : 
His  name  was  Talus,  made  of  yron 

mould, 
Immoveable,  resistless,  without  end. 
Who  m  his  hand  on  yron  flale  did  honld; 
With  which  he  threshet  out  falsehood, 

and  did  truth  uttfould* 
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quest,  ^!:):>   N 

EimtSmr  tinaatarifi1fti4»'li*.«lMttDit4b 

neede,  .!  I'l 

A^aMuii>thUisfmMnMnbi  ^»lridhT«^ 

.  /;|ll'Wt.-"j.i##<>-ilj  iii'iTj  div'^  vwiJi')  i»{iA. 
The  fsire  Ireiuu         -•  nj-  /('!i<>i-' 


is  sweet  and  melodious,  and  itU' times 

victory  over  him.  Pollen t^  wfe<»tAke, 
foP^riMKMw  9i  oilr  Mo^-ii^  WOetfalO; 
Earl  of  Desmond  ;  who  waS'Ai*r«bel- 
lioir  Tmidet^nsmuitt^Aif  kV-'iW^iitli^ 
iftihbl^^ Ot^i  >ap)ibi¥iti(AenrHo''ihe 
chief  authority  in  Ireland^ 'ah'd' pa-i 
r!iA^%is^4hWc6mlqte  ^ 
prodigious  wealth  and  power  would  am* 

lands  extended  one  hund|i(iata|)a  nfly 
mi)iqp.,j|Vrit)iaitfoilt|[i«f/jtliei  kingionH 
str^h^g'fiBOHl  /sea4onWii^.iiti<Ji'V:(An!^ 
prising  the  greater  portion  of  tH^'lM>un- 
ties  of  Watei^ibrld?  ><?iMflc;"K«!h[^rati3' 
Limerick.     We  read  of  his  being  able 

tA^i  add  «f>th6^  ^^Kriy'S^cf MHa^' 
wtere  <gentl6i^(M^^f4ii8"o#h  Khdi'^ 
and'fttfimbim'  '^Wi'^hiitkif^yhihi'hk^ 
imsKM^'inM  scatfered  oV«r  khfe  l^u^ 
tuatff  of  K^iftftryJH  W^llil6h6s^'' places 
for  it8''dl^fenc(^  ^dpro^e<«(tdA ;'  and  it 
i<  dtH^toud  ttm  atiaeh^d  to-  ode  bf  ihdh 
is  a  tate>^Oto5d:>iiol  tiVllilcef  wh^i  f6ii 
Will>^iilnd  >8p^si^i'^N:r>biligl*  '"lli^jlf 
ev«r' batted"  6iM''bur 'iH^  "RhiUkii,  '^ 
In^lit  sfyted*  tk^'Dlkd^Wiit^'fn  fb^ 
C0ttnty<^(>M-k?"  Wiilll  ff  ^yotf  bite 
nbl,  the  gm^«l<"^bii)!i  dt^rnit^^?  f^r  W 
rtttlMfer -^rodld  iMilvtf' tAk<5#  ybit^^iW*' 
it'ibt^' Wsihgld-'^lilllhig'; " '  A^ft^ihile^ 
ihotdlh&vik^  cm  a"  bold  *<*ff"6Y^if 
hftngitig  Mm  WP  ^'  deie|^st  ^Hi^'-69 
the  Tiverj,  stand  ib^'batt^fe<!l'etiiMTi» 
of  tbe'Eln4'if'l«astre'bf  StoSiitly:''  At- 
fgohldito^lif'^lfb^glMlfl'i^'W^lJf'dM^L 
otti  (l9W4<e,  WKteh  ^  hM  'bfttrti^'pt^'** 
ifliMf  hMi^'  m  b^  fi^Ve^'  ttlt'^b^h 
ImheUb  The  tb^id  ^kk^  has  i^^pt^i^ett 
with  «<  lai^ '^&ll.Kk<r  apMtui  QOtA^ 
BAMicalln^  'wUh^'fibe  riTiii't>  ilhd  'Vb^ 
n«{gMM^tTng''fieaMLnil^  Ml'  belT  'rdti; 
that  tile  <tttiWat^/Vh^n  4^<^yedf  SHthbi 
tbfr  ctil^^tf^  tf^^liMA  M^'fba^ 
«N4  mittg*^%bft1l«'itfiJr(l^'l7c>l^iU.fb^ 

rmpia  liit^l'  htorrtl^  by/'attd'iKi<yn'  CU'*^ 


ried  fawny  tbielr^  gMpbiff  AMkss  'Juid 
the  DijMf^d'fffiftil^^  Weh^^  «Wf^ 


resmia"fbr"ihb8^16aif}  tr^tidbV^ 
cSi&iif  ihem'  f^'^k't^dJ^^fdsdtfti 

ing  we  place  nanitn  m  .|h6,  prpsent 
l|9irfjiV]j9- vUp»nd,,';whf^r|s  wMly  mt 
variance  wiui  Aa>  yeo^iiedf»ip|iycter 
of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  It  may  be 
Ijbtl  theM  ikm^  #0i^told^i1ri!trev«i 
in  Spenser's  day;  andiir^eeiMll  that 

flbmit  tMi«iM«  of  tb^'^^isr^i'ba 

castle  of  Strancally  was  tak^  W  tbe 

attendant  dwarf  orthe  La^KkpJmdl 
(afid  4w««^a«f yt^oMrdvw^l^iwlM 
is  hastening  to  his  mistress'  bMllSlbat 
ila4»4li0i'««i«el«i«ttiift'<t<<»Plhte<s«Me 
holding  the  passage  of  the  riV^iHKrore 
»fti  f4i6'mHAimimk  tttlipftlY 
declares  hU  resoltiWf  ^*icSifinHth 


^  1    t 


He  chaan^t  to  meet  a  dwarf  iintlMtsty 

'Va^  t^Kr Ay^us.'A  bM^lorwiiia  tet  !• 

stav  '/£( 

TjUliepf  t^ib«^  mate  vMi  hkmim^in^. 
Loth  was  the  dwarf,  yet  did.b^  stay 

A9^.S^tftil4i|iidryjMiwea  ^is^stanaifo 
tell,  vt,if/*>c 

As  to  hisdMiMry  theyi  JuDirnoaraai;. 

Bat  chiefly  of  tHe  fairest  Floriiadli 

Hf^Fiifbft  wt»KoBnd!iieainrt,i  airf^podade 
to  Marinell.  oxi  I'mi 

And  nnding  m  the  way  th^^^^pi^btered 

The  rortune  of  her  life  long:  ||iM  did 

••-tj'W^S'Ht'^iriiotHU"  •»!'  Mshhd  £  no  to 
^mM.  ^f  r),|^a](h>'3rJlH»aiiArt%aft)idid 
heare,  ,  ^nol 

r? Mms,  b«  wMilvll4llyiglidpi 


Aai 


Lsk  t '  him  where   and  ftrnfito  her 

Sliouldbe  8o^^ia«e4«(%ffoifiitUab  he 
had, 

IT'tmi  56  at  the  cirstle  of  the  strflwl ; 
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To  do  hers«rvi(»e,  8.0419  I  «in  bond. 
Bui  in  mv.  way  a  iy.t^  li«jre,beycMad 
A,  cnrs^crujell  Sar^i9L,.dpth,won^^,,,., 
That  ke«BS  a  lnjiug^  »  passage  J>jr  s^jrppijf 

Tordo&tie,"  •  '^^^  '^•"••'  ';;:  ^' 

Tiiat'iiMiiif^s  ill' Ai^h^'foi^'i^iiit^  tttitf'i^avr 

'•  Whatiri^tel^Nrlgfat^^  qvuUir  hm^i'^iMi 

>r>.  liotr^fobhsnoexTi     -.i.b  -  iojuvki-   n 

U.ha^  .that-.^oUu  t<h  ivaVtltoly  «ind^ 

"He la/'  iijud h^  ;*a ipfmM  V^^4^ 

Expert  iii'bkt^le'anS  m  <iecdeis  of  armes; 
And  in6re'  emboldened'  1>y '  tlie"  wicked 

"With  iAntk  m  iM^!^^  m\i  m^wtt 

nippttft;  '* 

Through  strong  i^^ppKosaiaH'Of  hit  p«iini 

B/ wbi^^b  )iQ aVUl  tAeoL bold^yfUidkeeBCVi 

Witt)  strong  p^or^j,,^.,.  ;„    ...,.;;.,.,», 

'<  And  dayly  he  hia  wrongi  iii<ir6aaelfi 

more; 
For  ««T«»  wfg^'  h«  teM'^d'V^dse  that 

^af*      *  '*  *'      *    "'     ■'  '''     ' 

Over  hia  bridge,  albe^  he  ricRfW'']^'i6ore, 
But  M  hiift  mUkeH  hUf  ]^aa^  ^ny 

pay,  fO^^'- 

Elae  bm^Mk  hM  him  bMite  or' beat 

v,mway.  •     i'}i  ,ii«v.  .•   »5J  --a-'- 
Thereto  he  hath  a  groome  of^Hgtiize, 
Whose^acalp  ia  bare,  that  bondage  doth 

bewray. 
Which  pela  and  pila  the  p«ore  in  pitoona 

wiae;- 
Buft  hM  hiiii8elfoi«pMithe>Vlflr  ddlh^t^- 

rannize.  "* 

Hia  name  la  faight  Fblftot^,  rlfEuy  so, 
For  that  he  is  so  puissant  and  so  ^irong. 
That  with-bia  fiowre  h^all  4oth'6yer  go. 
And  make  them  aubject  to  hia  might  v 

••••i:^rdi»g5-ti       '    '"'     *'    >•''[  ''        '* 

And  aome  by  sleight  he  eke  do^h 'tinder* 

For  on  a  bridge  he  cu8tometh'ficr!|!kht. 
Which>.ifJiitat  •tairrok,'>%ut  'l&cy&llng 
long;  ,..r.^» 

And  in',«be>ii1ufitt  sM  .many  .tira^-Tila 


H«  .' 


pigiit,      »•>-'> 
ThrouRh  which  the  ridiA^  aovlril^^ttotJh 


faUthrovgh  ^yT^niight.'^ 


It    n. 


iCti 


And  underneath  the  aalne  a  rlTe>)^ifbwda, 
That  ia  moat  awift  and  dlUigetf^^;]deepe 

withall:  ^h»  „. .""  - 

Int#  the  #lflil^Whomsd*1i4'^df  Jr^rawea, 

Bnt'UUnriMilMhroiigh  i^a<<tti^;^ualle 


Leapea  forth  into  itfa«  floud,'9«nd"tKere 

asaaila  '"* 

Hia:foer€»n6aseAithx«DVgh  hia  wdaine 

fall,  •  »  '•" 

Tihatdbone  ati&mAmkaequalljr  diamala. 
And  either  both  them  drownes,  ortray- 

terously  alaica.  '    *" 

ThlNi  doM^%e  t^k**^  apoBe  of  ihfm  at 

Tilid^; at)  Wat   cornea  dotS  t^ke.  'an4 

Ttal^idbif^  6fm  mcM  ti^asury ;.  '" 
WMch'ih«  Wt'h  W^iiglt'hath  Vea^i^  ii6 

THab^faan^  pri*oea  she  k  wwdth'  exi 

AAif)  puiH)ha|4  amh^iXmntrytlyuig  ny  i 

ii^.^eaj^        .   '    ^;    /■    ,  '♦•ji'i' 

Her  name  ta  ATun^jra,  Agre^ipg  with  I^Qp 

de<^dc^.  "'  '  ,  '•.',. 

•"Now  By'«^!»ft»."  •aa^hl','  *»'aWlGoii' 

'  *  tb'^ide,    •■       • ''»     *  '    ''■''*  '""  ■ 

NoD^  ^tttier^KfmWf  1<  tliia»day'%eMW 

B«it>'ib^ftibate')brfdg6  whe9eaa;j.Att  d«th> 

Therefore Yi^iV^thcr  k^d^',*),/     'U^  e^/i. 

•  r  r  * 

8pyHr.niferA«w»«hfway  foHoiprBd,  •nd 

<W^}nWffij W  flft**  fer  >  y  hH«,  ,^Bbh 
dftHPfW  ^Iief4,iat,>lei^,1h«  biiitt 
Cory|i^-Binote  through  mail  and  head* 
p^c^»  ^d  the  Saraain'a  decapUatMl 
tj;uak  w^  tiunbl0d  ipto  hia  ^wa  river, 
wnile  hia  bleeding  featurea  Arteg^U  aeC 

«P.fl*  ^  *  J<^%JpSk»  ^ .  WfrHfy '  mighty 
men  thi^aripgwq^  to  (mpreafiopr  W* 

tl>e  ^If^toisy  of*  the  ,upforiuQate  Qepflm 
4fflP,pVb«,,liWhA»ntsrf  doTO?.by  |iia 
enemi9f^>n  a  aouili  glaa  in  tfi%  county 
of  ^|^r^y,^^Jbi%  gal^wgUaMf  W^^W 
alaiofOi^^.  l^.)i>:wn  Jb^d  being  struck 
ofllj  ^aa,  fpTn^.  o  vei}  .^fl  i^U^d^  a.bloodyt 
g^^^'rtVe  ffi^n^  to.  wlipae,r0rd^o4t 
«:ac^o^^#grA^4e«M  L#^i» 

,  Ilie  ij^^a^ijjjea  ofi,LK>r*Cirey>adr 

e9if»iV^.«9f  ibia  40v«f^>  ,1^m^  HO* 
Ij^^fd.  %)iift  ^iw.  iMPy,  en^m^ 

«K^y  *fi*Wlp.  ^»lH«/^0!;>f.ilo»t,ihiji 
£J9^t«a|;  ruj9^n  Ywufl^rwn^i'fM^ 

KffiW^s^^f  t}^(Mi*  fa>pk;^b*  mm 
a^^i^f  Jim^^ibpnt  ^  4e^  mf^a 

ofb9r^eii$#.,wfa(  pvov^r  «Pd  Avta  in 
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the  cAse  ttf  the  guilty  to  have  employed 
treacherj  and  aeceit  i^alnst  them  ra- 
ther than  the  just  influence  of  the  laws. 
The  queen  was  persuaded  by  these  in- 
fiinuationsy  and  in  the  suipmer  of  1582 
recalled  the  lord  deputy^  who.  had 
ftcareely  completed  his  seeond  year  of 
government.  With  this  event  the  fifth 
book  of  the  **  Faerie  Q^eene"  oon- 
dudea^aod  tbepoet  there  enters  *^ 
laiKo  into  the  facis  of  the  0Me»  Arte- 
gaU  is  sviniBooed  away  to  Faerie  Courts 
and  on  his  wa¥  thither  meets  with  two 
ill-£ivoured  bags  ; — .<*  superannuated 
yipersi*'  as  my  Lord  Brougham  would 
compare  them^whom  lie  knows  to  be 
Envy  and  Detraction.  These j»re  painted 
by  Spenser  in  language  that  oiuuces  the 
erisly  oreatures  live  bHsfore  ^ou ;  every 
Cue  and  feature  of  their  vile  ooonte- 
nanees  is  preserved — tbehr  slavering 
lipsv  their  tirejess  tongue  their  foul 
and  claw-like  hands.  We  remember 
nothing  in  Dante  or  Milton,  that  sur- 
passes in  power  this  masterly  personi- 
fication of  these  abstract  qualities ; 
our  limits  alone  forbid  our  extracting 
the  fifteen  :or  tveaty  stanzas  of  whicb 
it  is  composed.  In  the  two  following 
the  poet  speaks  of  Artegall's  proce- 
dure in  the  land  qi  his  -sojouros  ai^d 
hisgoipg  away  with  hi^  task  unfinished* 

i>uring  ^l^iph  time  that  he  did  there 

remayne^ 
fiis  study  was  true  iiistice  how  to  dcale. 
And  day  and  night  employ'd  his  busy 

paine, 
H6w  to  r^onn  that  ragged  commotio 

i^eafe  s 
And  that  same  yron  man,  which  could 

reveaie 
All  bidden  cnaie8»  through  all  that 

realme  he  sent 
To  search  out  those  that  us'd  to, rob 

and  steal e, 
Or  did  rebell  'gainst  lawfull  govern,- 

ment ; 
On  whom  he  did  inflict  most  grievous 

putoiflliment. 

B«t«  ens  he  could  reforme  it  theroaig^hl^, 
He  through  occasion  called  was  away 
To  Faerie  Court,  that  of  necessity 
His  course  of  ius  tice  he  was  forced  to  stsj,i 
And  Talus  to  revoke  from  the  rigot 

way, 
In  which  he  was  that  realme  for  to 

redresse : 

But  envie*s  cloud  still  dimmeth  virtue's 
ray  I 

So,  havuiff  freed  Irena  from  distresse, 
He  tooke  his  leave  of  her,— there  left  ia 
heavinesse. 


'    »-.'    L, 


Spenser  accompaoledJ^irdtGr^^  60 
that  sobleHians  retuirn  to,  E^glaoit 
and  arrived  to  benefit  by  a  W^^^X  fo&* 
tieal  sehemcy  than  devised  log  «feteeb* 
ing  Ireland  more  securely  to  th«  BHtisii 
crown.    This  Was;  what iisis  b^^  ciSUtA 
tho  Plantation  of  MuHster.' '  Oti  the 
attajnture  of  the  Earl  of  Pesmdn^,  bis 
vast  possessions  wi;re^  by^aci  of  parlia- 
menty  vested  in  the  queen  and  her 
heirs ;  and  the  project  ^w^pt  pn  foot 
.waa  the  partition  oC  thesft  forfi^tima 
into  manors  and  aeignioriesy  to  be^ivm 
to  English'  Protesttfmts*  Who  would  «t 
once  colonize  and  garrison  the  cM&trj'. 
The  wisdom  df  VA%  boliiisel  is  a|^ 
rent,  and  after  the  lapse  of  two  centa- 
ries  '  and  a  half* ,  Its  ^cacr^  Is  still 
Visible.     Another  wbmah  U  ^^e^  on 
England's  throne,  and  if  the  bonr  df 
need ,  should  ever  steal  upon  her  Bra- 
clous  majestVx  VjcTOBiA—^whlijqh  God 
avert  1-^she  has.  jxo  more  stalwart  de- 
coders of  jber  crown  fus4  digni^  iim 
the  desoendants  of  thoae  very  «ien  ber 
royal  predecessor  introduoed.     The 
conditions  of  tiie  grants  of  land  wera 
very  careinlly'  drann  t^  and  at  w«fl 
from  their  political  importancejas  froiin 
our  poet's  having  conie  undifer^tbiat 
operation,  wo  deem  ihb  follb^Wfn^  ab- 
stract interesting.     We  take  it  fi'om 
Smithy  the  historian  of  Cork :— 

AU  forfeited  lands  to  bo  di^¥I^.^to 
manors  and  seigniories,  contaiolnj^-^ 
12,000,  8,000,  (COOO,  and  4.000 11^^ 
each,  according  to  a  ^lot'  l^d  4<^w^ 
The  undertakers  to  have  an  biii&fr'in 
fee-fkrto,  yielding  fo^  each  i/ei^nldry,"6f 
12,^M0,  for  the  first  thre^  *^^r*^;MS»%B. 
6d.  sterliag»  vis.,  froiA  IMOito  1508,  and 
from  MietaaelmiCS,  1^98^  JC^filSi.  4d. 
sterlihg,  and  rateabljr  ^r  everyjnferior 
seiffttiorv,  yielding  upon  thcjieath  of  the 
undertaker,  the  best  beast  as  an  heript; 
To  be  discharged  of  all  taxes  whatso* 
ever,  except  subsidies  levied  by  parlia- 
ment.' Bogs,  i!liountiilnS,'''ft^/, '4f(t  to 
be  ihdiuded,  tilt  !mproVed|  Md'ltfen  to 
pay  ohe'halfpennyfbr  ^a^^'BA^i&h'^acre. 
Licence  to  the  undeAak^drB'io^tmhkport 
all  commodities,  duty  free,  into  England 
for  five  years.  That  none  be  admitted 
to  have  mece  than  .10,000  arcr9f|<  No 
English  plaoler  to  be  penmit^  to  if^n* 
vey  to  any  mere  Irish.  The  head  of 
each  plantation  to  .*be  £og^si|>.«ffa  t&e 
heirs  female  to  marry  nope  bat  of  Bng. 
lish  birth;. and  none  of  the  mcfe  h^ 
"to  be  maintained  in  any  family  tberi%> 
.  £ach  fritehi^Q  from  tlwv  jei^rd4j9^ 
to  furnish  oa»  bcorso  aSq 
armed.    Each  principal  nn< 
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12,000  acres,  to  supply  three  horsemen 
ftnd  Kit  fbotnen,  armed;  and  so  rate- 
ably  for  ihe  other  seigniories ;  and  each 
oep5r>Mder,  one  footman  armed*  That 
for  seren  vears  to  comew  th^  •hall  not 
be  obtigea  to  trayel  out  of  Munster, 
nppn  ai\y  service  ;  an4  after  that  time, 
no  more  than  ten  ^borsemen  and  twenty 
footmen  ont  of  one  seigniory  of  12,000 
acres,  and  so  rateably ;  and  snch  as 
serve  ont  of  Munster,  to  be  paid  by  tihe 
qneen. 

That  the  tftfeen  will  protect  and  de- 
fend the  saM  seigniories,  «t.  her  own 
ehai^v*  ft>r  seiren  years  to  come.  AU 
Qodnmodities  /broagbt  from  Eogl^d  for 
the  use  qf  the  same  seigniories,  to  be 
duty  free,  for  seven  years. 

As  regarded  the  peopling  of  these 
large  tracts,  the  fQllpwing  regulations 
were  laid  ^wn :--. 

For  a  seigniory,  containing  1^,000 
acres,  the  gentleman  was  io  have  for  his 
own  demesne  2,100  acres.  Six  farmers, 
400  acres  each.  Six  fri^holders,'  100 
acres  each ;  and  lands  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  mean  tenures  (of  50,  25,  10 
aeree^  1,500  acres;  whereon  thirty-six 
fiuaibes,  at  least,  must  be  established. 
Tb^  other  seigniories  of  8,000,  0,000^ 
and!  4,000  acres,  were  laid  out  in  the 
same  manner  in  proportion.  Each  un« 
dertaker  was  to  people  his  seigniory  in 
seven  years. 

These  articles  received  the  royal 
Bignatare  on  the  27th  of  June,  1586. 
Among  the  undertakers  for  land,  we 
find  the  name  of  our  poet  set  down  fbr 
'a  grant  of  3,026  acres  In  the  northern 
part  of  Cork  county,  Tbb  was  ob- 
tained for  him  from  the  queen  through 
Iba  interest  of  tbe  Earl  of  Leicestert 
Xkbrd  Greyrand  Sir  Philip  Sidttey^  bis 
steadfast  mends  tfliA  patrMu.  There 
were  associated  with  him  the  foUow- 
iiig :— 

AjaetB. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh 4)2,000 

Arthur  I^bbins,  E9q....l8»000 

Fane  Bfecher,  Esq 12,000 

1      Hugh.  Worth,  Esq 12,000 


Acrvt. 

Arthur  Hyda^  J$6q.....«..U,7i>6.    . 

Sir  Thomas  Norris 0,000 

Sir  Richard  Beacon 6,000 

Sir  Warham  St.  Leger,,.  6,000 

Hugh  Cuff,  Esq 6,000 

Thomas  Say,  Esq 5,775 

Sir  Arthur  Hyde 5,774 

Edmund  Spenser,  Esq...  3,028 

The  child  (yf'^e  Muses  last  in  the  list; 
andput  off  with  the 'least  pcttian !  ' 

The  tract  of  ground  of  wh?ch  the 
P^et  Was  thus  tniule  proprietor  wfQ 
be  better  nnder^tood,  so  far  at  least 
ia  its  localitTy  by  a  reference  to  our 
little  map  than  'by  anV  verbal  descrip- 
tion, it  was  a  wild  and  lonesome 
banishmeht  at  best  for  one,  wbo  had 
liv^d  moch'in  cetirts,  and  in  coiftpa^ 
nionsbip  with' the  rich  atid  high-born. 
Mountains  on  all '  sides  shut  in  the 
retreat,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  long 
and  level  plain  between  them  stood  a 
stronff  fortalice  of  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond which  WHS  to  be  thW  pbet's  reA- 
dence,  Kiicolman  castle.f  Hard  by  the 
Jostle  was  a  small  lake,  and  a  mile  ot 
two  distant  on  either  side  a  river  de- 
flfceilded  from  the  hilhf.  In  positbn 
likewise  it  was  insecure,  forming  as  It 
did  the  frontier  of  the  fintfiish  line  of 
defence  in  the  south ;  and  the  contt« 
guous  hills  affording  lurking  places  for 
the  Irish  kerns,  whence  they  poured 
down  in  nrnltitudes  to  plunder.  In 
the  insurrectionary  warfare  that  shortly 
succeeded,  these  mountain  passes  be- 
came the  scene  of  many  a  skirmish ; 
and  the  6rst  object  of  the  command^ 
of  the  English  forces,  when  he  heard 
of  any  partial  outbreak,  was  to  send 
off  a  detachment  of  light  arased  troops 
to  occupy  them  in-  the  namo  of  toe 
queen. 

Notwithstanding  the  loneliness  and 
perilous  locality  of  the  roj^al  grant, 
Spenser  seems  to  have  hailed  with 
delight  the  boon  which  conferred  on 
him  independence  for  the  fir^t  time. 
How  wearisome  the  life  of  a  suitor  to 
the  heart  that  is  proud  from  the  oon- 


■T     ■ 


'^  Smith  adds  her»  the  pithy  note  :^"  This  article  was  not  performed.**  We 
^hall  see  !n  the  sequel  how  heavily  this  want  of  faith  was  visited  on  Edmund 
Spenser. 

'  f  Renny  on  ttie  Blackwater,  about  a  mile  from  the  Mulla*s  ianction  with  that 
rtvett,  is  considered  by  mau^  as  another  of  Spenser's  houses  ;  and  there  is  near  it  a 
tiftll  cliff  overhanging  the  nver,  which  goes  by  the  poet's  name,  and  an  aged  tree, 
undef  which  he  fa  said  to  have  written  his  verses.  A  son  of  Spenser's,  who  mar- 
ried  Miss  Nagle,  of  Monanlmy,  4sertainly  oocupied  Renny ;  but  we  are  inclined  to 
disbelieve  the  rumour  that  the  poet  himself  Ifved'lhere. 
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all  humble  in  its  pride  even  mm  its 
kttowli&dfee  "«>r  "thttr»'^fittlen(^s*  afid 
ireakness.  And  then  bow  iboHrpful 
ihii'  thl^i^'^lDtelle^tual  tfeisuref  i^oiild 

trampled  on,  merely  becafisd.  their 
ovpw  isJUqkW-'i^l'I^MiiwiPiBldiVilMai- 
mon !  None  fekr^^dw  atAi^n^  of  a 
dependencj'StAte  more  keenly  than 
^^^^^.^P^tP^iHm^  pPrfl^heiiifTde. 

1   »M  '  "  I.J      -Jj  '''I  '..if  P.  Hriw  .fTOff .' 
;M<Hi^mis^ffcMe  i«an^;vil0ift/inQkcd'>fale 
Tlfth  br.9MgU|  tfr.'flWiJlj  t9t/ineffoijtol 

bath  mint  I 
FuU  little  knowest  thon.  that ^  hast  not 

What  h?H  it  i.«.  in  suipc  loiut  to  btde : 

w4SSl'4f!g'ttS'h'te  tt  'i^hfUe'^$66n. 

tent;  <|  '*'  '  ^  '*  **'' 

td'st>eedtdl^4'tli'b^'|}tit'Hai1^  if^- 

To  fret  thy  sca!e  with  crMse5'atii'clt,with 

To  eate  thy  heart  through  '(^AmforUesse 

To*  Ti^r^  6^i^^  tbi  w^teV'^o  Vide, 
toronne,  ir.iM 

To  uiend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  un- 

*»   '  iUOttiBB{J^    ''     mIjiw  not  «i£7r0'«fr. ''i-jri 

Unha|>^«roiiigbtj  borne  Jto^^di^Mtt^ns 
end,  ;  bo(»v/  p  vacm 

ThM  cUthiii^tUAl  io^oijoiiff  4»yKMiee 
spend !  ,v  /r.'t 

^7i^sT/4y«ita&^  wi^^^j^^'^^ 

or  his  former  sojourn,  a  frfi^and  com- 

IHMr^MK«l|^,.  rah<,  mvtii}    Hoioftppetrs 

l>^ld^S(4Q»HteftfiB'BiiBdal'|)m[iila^^^ 
Ireland;  he  speaks  of  it  sdfeccimes 
«»m;«(jg(MdJy)t/titiid;'tad  iH''h\H'p^Se 
treatise  describes  it  as  <' a  m<ik- Wauti- 
ful  and  sweet  country  as  ^nj  under 
•feW**.*^^  -Ad<8raf!^ly*'¥vfey''''^w. 
Dtt^k  '#M''l^erl6bk%!:  'ffi(^l^^ 


.^hmu*  jyf .  his  Hife^  momiia^.-  His 
pot4f|r,  ^hioli  ImiA'  been  pre  f ie^iiy  of 
•vpoMordh  i$asf^^be«!iiiAi'*iiow^dibiiMl 
«ithri4lM  wildn^s4'  of  tbe  ^iran'^i- 
«ttdet<»t>uttd  btoi  P  imod^yrxSpHB  mmd 
fauns  were  ivhdbitant*'  he*  <Mlld^«um- 
mon  up  at  willj  and  with  them  the 

Such  names  of  places  and  things,  as 

i^iqi^,  mx^  f;M;hai|ged  %  oftflrs  wJ)»di 
<Wf!w^lwy^'«rawt€dw«^  ^rtfeKifpd 
«^^fi  %Wi^eUjr  ift.hisjtenfjer  v^^p^e.  rHe 

ffuj^-aitiofH,^  ^  W«W.J  rfpW  tet>w 
jjli^ir  .j|;teri,  ,<|jrci^4bm  mofintnJn%,<pft- 

UAi)s.A^.b^qH9btab«jiyk'a  uni^^^^bNu^fa 

«iW^fr«»8f  W*l*nihtr  Wtl>^.|4tach- 
^ent  j^.^  V9Mb9  Jcff^Jj^^fefiM  ^ 

WJfhfiJbeneirtb  4|iajfl|rtJifs  {Mfiffimi^ 
^cra  ,de^p-  tq;  bfiTT^hos^nv  >^f9hn 
iff^iniuiq^  |ftiW?i4  t^e  irmi^esolaie- 
pgfS  {xf  ^|^giq«ip,  vfmi«1^^4  f>if«d  in 
iu«t(^jiff<?rjr  worW«r^*t9(gl«*len 

tWofJMT^i^iW.  4l«ai|Mf.f»|tjiir.iM 
w^r#  P^  blis»f/'  as4  99i|bao4ed 

a§it»a©i|pflnej^§l»  gW- 

geous  than  the  luxi|fA9f  fif  4«lv  -i'  r 

The  Balljhowra  hills,  which  formed 
tH^^Wifikm^  hta^undt^  of  thc^fnoet'sre- 
|ge»t^iypMiPodiii  thiamin*  mt  Idonrider 
the  feigned  title  of  the  Mountaihs  of 
iMm^A  Mile*  tiw<ilUi^t  iil^.  thctn« 
which  like  Parnassus  has  tf'^96uble 
fttithmit;  ^Wblgnffie^lij  iU^'4iame  of 
«  Father,"  Sonietimes  SpoffiS^SMms 
to  DAve  ^  mehdwL  the,  name  j^f .  Mpie 
to  the  entire  range  of  mils  np^ok  run 
^if^^i^^nff'pfbm^  fffidti^Urflbtipits 
of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  4mde  it 
to«dUn»idk)  smI  ^Tippmrjorruan 
one  place  he  speaks  of  a  rivepGriung 
^^MTfth^'^MoU^Jiffdr  tlMinoe>A#M  by 
him  Molanna;  whiclltAddiibfkWflakes 
its  origin  from  tha  Tinperary  hills* 
^hS'^^-^m/^  hW^cMiliiood 

streamlets,  one  was  suneredft^^Epr  a 
m/Mk  mrooi(9i)tOMveUhi)  jtftiM^iiiia 
name  or  Bregoge,  t.  e.  fal^at  «r  de- 


him.  look  dowR  the.  Xijit^..0f  jgjyht      ^^""In .   ^ft^^irjrr-  - 

years  to  come— the  sunshine  of  which        .  so  hightbocaiue  of  £^tfS'^iaiM.* 


'..»!.  "m  M!  .I'JM'm 
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I.)    rlFJr'I'ITJt    *;»rif ii  ifi  «»|,     Ql  o«y-,tft<;Ci  a   atfw    k\\ 


»••  Prtfeftly-ihU'stltekWM'ioi^y^i,  the  iif&i,  bockaW\^."ki,n^nn«.g  ^/i» 
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)AiidJ]M*«1b«r,  At  A^HbeiB^  $FifV  Awoi^,  iHac)i.,of  tbi»  English 

Q«iee«ewi^W(A  «*>h^^^  S'^4XiS;  lWi'oi>j|%Js  P^Qfife over- 

^   ..  /uii'l   ^:i  /    i)>i!  ,l!i'-'  '»;.  UH  iiofc  ikndTM\i]la<iQiiiif«({Vftb^»n^Vtoi Whilom 

'-A  .-'mT^Jt  '   I»'ifi  -^-jokI'J   tti  <«fin;.'   fljii^-  iir.fl)    vliioiji     mn,n    0)r.1i'.-'oj''»iM 'w.: 

Tiite^limtfe'  Wij^  «S'W^*S»  ift  'ftSa,  n€fWlift»lllidiiiVte|A*/i$^£TiflrM^  Iodic 

fi^ri<^^^y'<eh^1Jddli''l?fe^^^^Wh^  upon,  with  a  likeness  that  heseemeth 

Vou  W^¥  f^attg^'laSt  'i^^'tfr*  Ahvytfk  rt»tcl»fe>Br'khiilhBd,F'y«t  ^HMv  MtneHfing 

^Artefekfi  ahd  hii re«h^Wt6  I>«ei^  CiW«.  W  «'  bwrnty ^  jtewKaflrt  |^  i^^gft.     ^\\ 

Ya^  ritist  now  (^ bffciA  ?<ythfe&fe'V«itfc  ^^<>  J^^^®  ®\«^  *^®"  M*«™  wift' ft* glad 

hflV^lUitfiopfeAB  r«l*yith«*6l  t^htr-  ^    ,^ .  ,,m  .,,,,1.  ,^,,,  .f,     .itt-i  '^ 

rMitVtttti!'*'  Thar "d^BHttf ^ ctob-ebtt.  ^lie fii-st,  Ihe  gentle  Shure  th^^flpalimg 
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^IlMifA'ilidl^'iffl.'ibl^l^^  Encloseth  Corke  with  his  divided  flood ; 


'        ki   ^f  ^^^^^^^^^  "     -'All^wblchjilat  d«f  ll  of^lit  s^fiilV^Hbl 
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summer,  its  source  heing  no  douht  an  mtermittent  spring.  It  is  curious  to  compare 
with  this  a  passage  ia-the  prophet  Jeremiah -(xr.  16) ;  where  an  emblem  of  deoep- 
tipn  b  fou|id  in  thjo  same  occurrence—!'  Wilt  Uipu  he  altogether  mi9  MM  §  Iwr, 
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«n  inlind  se&  ;*  the  Alio  will  be  saen 
in  oar  map  "tombling**  from  tbe 
beigbts  of  Slievelogber,  wbere  also 
appear  tbe  Awniduff  and  MuUa  in 
tbeir  proper  places*  Tbe  wide  em- 
bayed Majre  or  Kenmare  river,  is  tbe 
western  boundary  of  tbe  county  of 
Cork.  Tbe  Bandon  bas  its  woods  yet 
unbarmed,  as  every  one  knows  wbo 
bas  visited  tbe  demesne  of  Castle 
Bernard ;  and  tbe  Beautiful  City  is 
still  embraced  by  tbe  loving  arms  of 
tbe  Lee.  Now  let  us  bave  tbe  pleasant 
tale  of  tbe  Bregoge's  love  for  tbe 
*'  shiny**  Mulla—a  song  wbicb  Spenser 
•tells  us  was  Ibtened  to  by  Raleigb^ 
during  bis  visit  to  Kilcolman  in  1589. 
Read  on  now  from  tbe  poem  of  Colin 
Clout  ."^ 

Of  my  river  Breffo^'s  love  I  soong, 
Wbicb  to  tbe  shiny  MuTla  he  did  beare. 
And  yet  doth  beare,  and  ever  will,  so 

long 
As  water  doth  within  bis  bankes  appeare. 

Old  father  Mole  (Mole  bight  that  moun- 
tain gray 

That  walls  the  northside  of  Armulla 
dale) ; 

He  bad  a  daughter  fresh  as  floare  of 
May, 

Which  gave  that  name  unto  that  plea- 
sant vale ; 

Mulla,  the  daughter  of  old  Mole,  so  bight 

The  nimph,  which  of  that  water  course 
has  charge, 

That,  springing  out  of  Mole,-doth  run 
downe  right 

To  Bnttevant,  where,  spreading  forth 
at  large. 

It  giveth  name  unto  that  aneient  citie, 

Wiiich.KilnemttUah  cleped  is  of  oki; 

Whose  ragged  mines  breed  great  ruth 
and  pitie 

To  travellers,  which  it  from  far  beheld. 

Full  faine  she  loved,  and  was  belov*d  full 
faine 


Of   her   one   brother    riv^,   Br^^ 

bight. 
So    bight   because     of  this    deceitful 

traine. 
Which  he  with  MuIIa  wrought  to  win 

delight 
But  her  old  sire  more  careful]  of  her 

good* 
And  meaning  her  much  better  to  pre- 

ferre. 
Did  think  to  match  her  with  the  neigh- 
bour flood. 
Which  Alio  bright.  Broad-water  called 

farre ; 
And  wrought  so  well  with  his  continoale 

paine. 
That  he  that  river  for  his  daughter 

wonne : 
The  doure  agreed,  tbe  day  assigned 

plalne. 
The  place  appointed  where  it  should  be 

aoone. 
Nathlesse  the  nymph  her  former  liking 

held; 
For  love  will  not  be  drawne,  but  mnst 

be  ledde ; 
And  Bregogdid  so  well  her  fkneie  weld. 
That  her  good  will  be  got  her  first  to 

wedde, 
But  for  her  father,  sitting  still  on  hie. 
Did  warily  still  watch  which  way  ^e 

went. 
And  eke  from  far  observed,  with  jealous 

eie, 
Which  way  his  course  the  warie  Bregog 

bent ; 
Him  to  deceive,  for  all  his  watdifull 

ward. 
The  wily  lover  did  devise  this  sUgbt : 
First  into  many  parts  his  streame  be 

shar'd. 
That,  whilst  the  one  was  w^cbt,  tbe 

other  miffht 
Passe  unespide'to  meete  her  by  the  way ; 
And  then,  besides,  those  little  streames 

so  broken 
He  underground  so  closely  did  con v  aye, 
That  of  their  passage  doth  appear  no 

.  token. 
Till  %hey  into  the  Mulla'a  water  slide. 
S)o  secretly  did  he  his  love  enioy  ; 


*  Elsewhere  Spenser  borrows  an  image  for  the  wavering  tide  of  battle,  from  the 
contest  between  the  sea  and  river  waters  of  the  Shannon: — 

Like  as  tbe  tide,  that  comes  lh>m  1^'  ocean  maVne, 

Flowes  up  the  Shenan  with  .contrarie  forse,     '" 

And,  overruling  him  in  his  owne  rayne, 

Drives  backe  the  current  of  his  kindly  course. 

And  makes  it  seeme  to  have  some  other  source ; 

But  when  the  floud  is  spent,  then  backe  againe 

His  borrowed  waters  forst  to  re-disburse. 

He  sends  the  sea  his  owne  with  double  gaine»    ,        .  t-       • 

And  tribute  eke  withall,  as  to  his  soveraine ; 

Thus  did  the  battell  varie 

JRwrie  Qiwetttf,  book  ir.  canto  lii. 
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Y0t  ^ot  so  secret,  bnt  It  was  desoride, 

And  told  ber  father  bv  a  shepherd's  boT, 

Who,  wondrous  wroth,  for  that  so  foule 
despight, 

In  great  reveDge  did  roDo  down  from  his 
hill  , 

Huge  mightie  stones,  the  which  encum- 
ber might 

Rb  passage,  and  his  watercourses  spill. 

So  of  a  river,  which  he  was  of  old. 

He  none  was  made,  but  scattered  all  to 
nought ; 

And  lost  among  those  rocks  into  him 
rold,  ,   . 

Did  lose  his  name :  so  deare  his  love  he 
bought. 

The  rivers  here  mentioneil  flowed 
|Mnt  Spenser's  e&stle— the  Bregog  on 
the  east,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  tiie 
Malla  on  th6  west,  about  two  miles. 
Both  rise,  as  the  poet  sings,  tn  tbe 
Mole  mountain  ;  they  spring  •  from 
wells  ia  glena  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
asunder,  on  opposite  sides  of  Carrittg' 
hs,  the  Jbigbest  mountain  in  the*  ran^ 
TheBregog  proceeds  tn  a  windmg 
course  to  the  south-west,  and  falls  into 
the  MiiTk  a  mile  above  the  town  of 
Doneraile :  it  is  a  very  inconsiderable 
stream,  forcing  itself  with  difBoulty 
among  the  rocks  with  which  its  chan- 
nel is  encumbered;  and  like  natty 
mountain  rivulets,  is  dry  during  the 
summer  beats.  When -we  saw  it  ifi 
the  course  of  the  present  year  Hs  bed 
was  a  masa  of  dastyaand. 

Tha  Mulhk  rises  on  the  remote  side 
of  the  hill  from  the  Castle  of  Kilcol- 
man  ;  but  has  a  more  northerly  head 
in  Annagh  bog  (Ave  miles  from  Anster'f 
birtholacej  Char]eTiUe)-^whiQh  pev- 
haps  m  strictness  should  be  deemed  its 
source.  Spenser*  in  the  foregoing 
passage^  destribes  it  m  '^  springing  out 
of  Mole."  It  proceeds  to  Buttevan^ 
and  reoeivfls  a  brnich  a  little  above 
that  town  at  Ardskeagh ;  it  thence  winds 
away  towards  Kilcobnan,  and  meeta 
the  Bregog  near  Doneraile.  Direct- 
ing its  course  thence,  it  turns  to  the 
south,  and  flows  through  a  deep  ro- 
mantic glen  to  Castletown  Roche,  after 
which  It  enters  the  Blackwater  at 
Bridgetown  Abbey.  It  is  now  caUed 
tbe  Awbeg ;  in  contradistiaotioD  from 
the  Awmore,  or  AvMimore,  one  of 
the  names  of  the  Blaekwster. 

In  his  noblest  nuptial  hymn — ^the 
noblest  save  one,  and  that  one  sung  by 
inspired  lips — the  poet  again  refers  to 
his  favourite  stream^  and  calls  oa  it 
to  do  honour  to  his  bride.  Let  us  read 
Voi.  XXII.— No.  131. 


YOU  the  passage  in  "  Bpithalatiiion :" 
it  is  not  very  long ;  the  *'  rushy  lake  ** 
is  that  close  to  Rllcolman  Castle : — 

Ye  nvmphes  of  Mnlla,  which  with  care- 
ful need 
The  silver  scaly  troots  do  tend  fuU  w^i, 
And  greedy  pikes  which  use  therein  to 

teed ; 
(Those  tronts  and  pikes  all  others  doe 

oxcell  0 
And  ye  likewise  >vhich  kcepe  tho  rushy 

lake,  , 

Where  none  doo  ff shes  take ; 
Bynd  up  the  locks  the  which  hang  scat* 

tered  Ught, 
And  in  his  watei's,  which  your  nurrdr 

make,  i 

Behold  vour  faces  as  the  cbristaU  briglft. 
That  when  you  come  whereas  my  love 

doth  lie, 
No  blemish  she  may  spie, 
And  ^e,  ye  light^foot  maydifi  which 

keepe  the  dorp, 
That  on  the  hoai-y  mountayne  use  to 

towre ; 
And  the  wylde  wolves,  which  seek  tbepi 

to  devoure. 
With  your  Steele  da^s  doe  chaae  from 

coming  neer ; 
Be  also  present  here. 
To  heipe  to  decke  her,  and  to  helpe  to 

sing. 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and 

your  eccho  ring. 

Be  not  wearied,  good  friencl,  with 
our  Son^s  of  the  Streams ;  for  we  have 
not  yet  aone  with  thee,  or  with  them, 
or  with  Spenser.  Fairest  sight  hi 
creation  are  these  rivers,  whether 
small  in  their  childhood,  and  fbund 
far  among  the  mountains ;  or  in  rich 
manhood,  sweeping  through  the  open 
plains ;  or  jaimng  the  ocean  at  last  in 
slow  and  exhausted  old  age — lovely 
are  they  at  all  times  1  And  of  th^ 
hymn  of  thanksgiving,  which  nature 
sends  forth  from  her  many-toned  voice 
mounting  up  to  her  Creator's  throne* 
the  burden  is  borne  by  the  rivers. 
The  songs  of  the  birds  may  be  sweet 
and  powerful,  but  they  are  also  broken 
and  perishing ;  taken  up  of  asudden,  and 
passing  awbt  and  leering  behind  them 
no  trace  of  their  being ;  but  the  an- 
them notes  of  the  streams  are  ever- 
lasting. They  were  listened  to  six 
thousand  years  ago  by  the  world's  grey 
fathers ;  and  on — on— <4>n — ever  since 
has  that  voice  ofpraisebeen  continually 
murmuring.  The  former  are  types  of 
the  adoration  of  man  x  but  the  latter 
inu^  forth  the  choral  strains  of 
heaven* 

9q 
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And  poets  have  all  lOved  thenTen! 
Meed  we  mention  to  jon  the  banks  of 
the  Doon^  or  the  braes  of  Yarrow,  or 
the  lonely  retirements  of  the  Daddon  ? 
And  here  are  the  streams  by  which 
Edmnnd  Spenser  walked  in  his  glory, 
dreaming  bright  dreams  of  hope  and 
blessing,  and  mormnring  as  he  walked 
their  margin  a  mnsio  sweeter  than 
their  own.  Turn  we  once  more  to- 
gether to  the  Faerie  Quecne ;  let  these 

be  once  more  sought  out,  and  we  shaH 
bid  them  adieu,  and  for  ever. 

If  you  will  kindly  glance  over  our 
little  map,  you  will  perceive  that  the 
Mulla  has  a  neighbouring  stream,  to 
the  east,  the  Puncheon,  and  that  in 
one  point  it  makes  a  considerable  ap- 
proach towards  it.  Now  trace  the 
Puncheon  towards  its  source,  and  you 
will  discover  that  it  is  thereabouts 
loined  by  a  little  brook,  the  Brack- 
Dawn  (or,  as  Spenser  calls  it,  the  Mo- 
lanna),  which  issues  from  what  we 
bave  denominated  Arlo  Hill.  About 
these  we  have  now  to  tell  you.  Though 
our  poet  only  himself  published  six 
books  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  he  kft 
behind  him  two  cantos  of"  Mutabilitie,*' 
which  appear  to  be  portions  of  a 
seventh,  and  in  them  introduced  some- 
thing more  of  the  scenery  of  his  Irish 
residence ;  and  there  is  a  beautiful 
allegory  in  the  first  of  these  two  can- 
tos, so  beautiful  as  to  make  us  feel 
more  heavily  still  the  loss  of  its  con- 
clusion. The  great  Jove  having  ef- 
fected his  conquest  of  henvtiU,  and 
hurled  thence  his  aged  sire,  Chronos, 
finds  notwithstanding  one  goddess  to 
resist  his  claims — the^Titaness,  Muta- 
bility. She  pleads  so  strongly  before 
him,  and  makes  so  solemn  an  appeal  to 
Nature  against  the  claims  of  certain  to 
admission  in  the  heavenly  oouncils, 
that  a  convocation  of  all  the  gods  is 
summoned  upon  Arlo  Hill.  At  which 
convocation  all  who  cannot  controvert 
the  impeachments  of  the  Titaness^  are 
to  be  K)r  ever  degraded  :-^ 

Eftsoones  the  time  and  place  appointed 

were, 
"Where  all,  both  .heavenly  powers  and 

earthly  wights, 
Before  great  Nature's  presence  should 

a^peare, 
For  tnall  of  their  titles  and  best  rightes ; 
.That  was,  to  ni^et,  upon  the  highest 

hights 


Of  Arlo  HUl  (who  knows  not  Arlo  HiU  ?) 
That  is  the  highest  head,  in  all  men's 

sights. 
Of  my  old  father  Mole,  whose  shepherd's 

quill 
Renowned,  hath  with  hymnes  fit  for  a 

mrall  skilL 

Arlo  Hill  is  now  bight  Galtee  More ; 
it  is  the  loftiest  of  the  eastern  range 
of  hills  which  Spenser  oalled  Mole,  as 
Corringlas  is  of  the  western.  We 
have  the  name  preserved  to  us  in  one 
of  its  well-wooded  defiles,  the  glen  of 
Aharlow,  through  which  a  stream  of 
the  same  name  flows ;  the  poet  in  his 
View  of  the  State  of  Ireland  speaks  of 
Arlo  as  a  place  which  needed  a  garri- 
son, and  we  fear  the  taint  oi  sus]HcioD 
has  not  yet  been  removed  from  it — 
the  glen  is  in  our  day  a  secure  retreat 
for  the  "  hoys  of  Tipperary." 

But  to  this  hill  they  all  came,  and 
certes  Mutability  made  out  a  right 
good  case  for  herself,  showing  that 
much  was  hers  which  Jove  claimed 
for  his  own.  She  adduced  the  earth 
^nd  her  tenants,  man  in  the  first  place, 
and  after  him  the  inferior  creation ; 
then  the  clouds  and  air,  the  ocean, 
the  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas.  She  bade 
the  seasons  pass  in  procession  before 
the  judge,  and  then  the  twelve  months 
of  the  year ;  after  these  came  the 
beautiful  Hours,  the  gladsome  Day, 
and  dark  deep-browed  Night  And 
lastly  Life  and  Death — Life,  the  young 
lusty  one,  and  Death,  the  grim  sha- 
dow came,  closing  the  pageant,  and 
proclaiming  that  all  things  alike  were 
subjected  to  Mutability.  Notwith- 
standing, judgment  was  givea  against 
her ;  for  Dame  Nature,  the  presi- 
dent, proved  that  these  alterations  are 
in  themselves  only  transitory— ^-that  re* 
novation  soon  succeeding  declares  a 
force  superior  to  Mutability — and  that 
so  far  as  the  Immortals  were  concerned, 
her  power  was  vain,  since  the  very 
nature  of  their  being  exempted  thein 
from  her  jurisdiction.  Thus  was  Jove 
confirmed  in  his  seat. 

But  you  will  say,  we  have  fbrgotten 
our  rivers.  By  no  means;  i^e  are 
proceeding  to  them  surely,  though 
perhaps  circuitously.  This  hill  of 
Arlo  was  once  a  favourite  haunt  of 
the  goddess  Diana,  and  in  the  waters 
of  that  little  stream,  Molanna,  ahe  full 
often  refreshed  herself,  when  wearied 
with  the  chase.  Why  those  pleasant 
streams  are  deserted*  tba  following 
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legend  will  abundantly  declare ;  let  na 
begin  at  the  beginning : — 

Whylome  when  Ireland   flourished   in 

fame 
Of  wealth  and  goodnesse,  far  abo?e  the 

rest 
Of  all  that  beare  the  British  Islanda' 

name, 
The  gods  then  used,  for  pleasure  and 

for  rest, 
Oft  to  resort  thereto,  when  seem'd  them 

best: 
But  none  of  all  therein  more  pleasure 

found 
Than  Cynthia,  that  is  80?eraine  queene 

profest 
Of  woods  and  forests,  which  therein 

abound. 
Sprinkled  with  wholsom  waters  more 

than  most  on  ground* 

But  mongst  them  all,  as  fittest  for  her 

game, 
(Either  for  chase  of  beasts  with  hoond 

or  bowe. 
Or  for  to  shroude  in  shade  from  Phoebus* 

flame, 
Or  bathe  in  fountains  that  do  sweetly 

flowe 


So  through  the  flowry  dales  she  torn* 

bling  downe. 
Through  many  woods  and  shady  ooverta 

flowes, 
That  on  each  side  her  silver  channell 

crowne. 
Till  to  the  plalne  she  come,  whose  ral- 

leyes  she  doth  drowne. 

In  her  sweet  streams  Diana  used  oft, 
After  her  sweatie  chase  and  toilsome 


To 


Dathe  herselfe;   and  after,  on  the 


soft 


And  downy  grasse  her  dainty  limbes  to 

lay 
In  covert  shade,  where  none  behold  her 

may, 
For  much  she  hated  sight  of  living 

eye: 
Foolish  god  Fannus,  though  full  many 

a  day 
He  saw  her  clad,  yet  longed  foolishly 
To  see  her  naked  mongst  her  nympnes 

in  privity. 

Ko  way  he  found  to  compasse  his  de  • 

sire. 
But  to  corrupt  Molanna,  this  her  maid, 
Her  to  discover  for  some  secret  hire ; 


Or  from  high  hiUes,  or  from  the  dales    ^^^  ^^^  "^^^  flattering  words  be  first 


belowe,) 
She  chose  this  Arlo  {  where  she  did  re* 

sort 
With  all  her  nymphes  enrangod  on  « 

rowe, 
With  whom  the  woody   gods   did  oft 

consort ; 
For  with  the  nymphes  the  satyres  loye 

to  play  and  sport : 

Amongst  the  which  there  was  a  nymph 

that  hight 
Molanna :  daughter  of  old  Father  Mole, 
And  sister  unto  Mulla  faire  and  bright  i 
Unto  whose  bed  false  Bregog  whilome 

stole 
That  Shepheard  Colin  dearly  did  condole, 
And   made   her   lucklesse   loves   w.ell 

knowne  to  be : 
But  this  Molanna,  were    she    not  so 

shole, 
Were  no  lesse  fkire'and  beautiful!  thto 

sbee; 
Yet,  as  she  is,  a  fWrer  flood  may  no 

man  see. 

For  first  she  springs  oat  of  twe  marble 

rocks, 
On  which  a  grove  of  ofdis  high-mount* 

ed  growes. 
That  as  a  girland  seemes  to  deck  the 

locks 
Of  some  fklre  bride,  brought  forth  with 

pompons  showes 
Out  ef  her  boure,  that  many  flowers 

strowefr 


assaid ; 
And,  after  pleasing  gifts  for  her  pur« 

vaid, 
Queene-apples,  and  red  cherries  from 

the  tree, 
With  which  he  her  allured  and  betraled 
To  tell  what  time  he  might  hor  lady 

see 
When  she  herself  did  bathe,  that  he 

might  secret  bee. 

Thereto  bee  promist,  if  she  would  him 

pleasure 
With  this  small  boone,  to  quit  her  with 

a  better  ; 
To  weet,  that  whereas  sbee  had  out  of 

measure 
Long  loved  the  Fanchin,  who  by  nought 

did  set  her, 
That  he  would  undertake  for  this  to  get 

her 
To  be  his  love,  and  of  him  liked  well : 
Besides  all  which,  he  vow'd  to  be  her 

debtor 
For  many  more  good  tumes  then  he 

woula  tell ; 
The  least  of  which  this  little  pleasure 

should  excell. 

The  simple  mayd   did  yield  to   him 

aaone. 
And  eft  him  placed  where   he   close 

ought  view 
That  never  any  saw,  save  only  one. 
Who,  for  his  hire  to  so  foole-hardy  dew, 
Waa  of  his  kennds  devour'd  hi  hunterV 

hew. 
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TheD,  as  h«r  manner  was  on   snnnj 

day, 
Diana,  with  her  njmphes  about  her, 

drew 
To  thia  sweet  spring;  where,  dofiing 

her  array, 
She  bath*d  her  lorely  limbs,  for  Jove  a 

likely  pray. 

And  as  with  Actseon,  so  now  the  god- 
dess detected  the  lurking  beholder. 
Abashed  and  enraged,  she  starts  from 
the  guilty  brook  in  company  with  her 
maidens,  and  the  foolish  Fawn  is  cap- 
tured. What  sufficient  punishment 
can  be  devised  for  such  prying  wick* 
edness  ?  They  mock  and  scorn  him, 
pluck  him  by  the  nose  and  tail,  and 
pull  his  goat*s  beard;  while  the  gmlty 
culprit  can  only  hang  down  his  head 
and  wear  the  image  of  a  mome.  At 
last  some  propose  to  clothe  him  in  the 
skin  of  a  stag,  and,  giving  him  a  small 
life- chance,  hunt  him  with  their 
hounds;  but  Diana  has  resolved  not 
only  to  wreak  her  vengeance  on  him 
but  on  whomsoever  aided  him  in  his 
g^t.  Poor  Nymph  Molanna  is  dis- 
covered:-^ ^ 

But  Cynthia's  selfe,  more  angry  than 

the  rest. 
Thought  not  enough  to  punbh  him  in 

sport. 
And  of  her  shame  to  make  a  gamesome 

iest: 
But  gan  examine  him  in  straighter  sort. 
Which  of  her  nymphes,  or  other  close 

consort. 
Him  thither  brought,  and  her  to  him 

betraid. 
He,  much  aieard,  to  her  confessed  short 
That  'twas  Molanna  which  her  so  be- 

wraid. 
Then  all  at  once  their  hands  upon  Mo- 

"lanna  laid. 

».  •  •  • 

•But  him  (aocordhig  as  they  had  de- 

'  ereed)  •• 
With  a  deeres-akin  they  covered,  and 
,     tbeix  chast 
•With  all  their  hounds  that^  after  him 

did  speed;  ,    ^ 

But  be,,  more  speedy*  from  'them  .fled 

more  fast  ^ 
Thaii  any  deeris;    Stif  sore  h&n  dread 

aghast. 
They  after  foUow'd  all  viih  sfarUl  otkt- 

•    cry,     ■  "    ..   .. 

Shontiujl:  as  they  the  heavens  'Would 

liavebrast;  .  i. 

That  all  the  woods  and  da^es,  wheiqf^  he 

did  flie,  .  • . '   < 

Pid  ring  agame,  and  loud  re-echo  to 

fheskie. 


"  I 


So  they  him  foUow'd  till  they  wearj 

were; 
When,    back    returning    to    Molann* 

againe. 
They,    by  commandment    of    Diana, 

there 
Her  ^elm*d  with  stones.    Tet  Faunas. 

for  her  paine. 
Of  her  beloved  Fanchin  did  obtaine. 
That  her  he  would  receive  unto  his  bed. 
So  now  her  waves   passe  through   a 

pleasant  plaine. 
Till  with  the  Fanchin  she  herselfe  doe 

wed. 
And,  both  combined,  themselves  in  one 

faire  river  spread. 

Nathlesse  Diana,  full  of  indignation. 

Thenceforth  abandon*d  her  delicioas 
brooke ; 

In  whose  sweet  streame,  before  that 
bad  occasion. 

So  much  delight  to  bathe  her  limbs  she 
tooke; 

Ne  onely  her,  but  also  quite  forsooke 

AH  those  faire  forrests  about  Arlo  Md ; 

And  all  that  mountaine,  which  doth 
overlooke 

The  richest  champian  that  may  else  bo 
rid; 

And  the  faire  Shure,  in  which  are  thou- 
sand salmon  hid. 

Them  all,  and  all  that  she  so  deare  did 

way, 
Thenceforth  she  left ;  and  parting  from 

the  place. 
Thereon  an  heavy  haplesse  curse  did 

lay; 
To  weet,  that  wolves,  where  she  was 

wont  to  space, 
Shou*d   harbour'd   be,  and    all    those 

woods  deface. 
And  thieves  should  rob  and  spoile  that 

coast  around. 
Since  which,  those  woods,  and  all  that 

goodly  chase 
Doth    to   this    day  with   wolves    and 

thieves  abound ; 
Which  too,  too  true  that  land's  indwel- 

lers  since  have  found. 

And  Cynthia's  curse  yet  cleaves  to 
Tipperary ;  and  among  all  the  shires 
of  Iceland  it  holds*  a  detested  pre* 
eminence  in  crime,  for  Arlo  Hill  is 
diuly  trodden  by  the  human  wolf— the 
intended  or  actjoal  assassin. 

But  .V,e.  must  now  return  to  the 
•personal  history  of  our  gentle  poet, 
which  we  have  too  long  postponed  in 
our  lingering  over  his  sweet  strains. 
Spens^  had  scarcely  established  him- 
self in  his  new  abode  when  he  lost 
one  of  the  kind  friends  through  whom 
it  had  been  procured  for  him.     The 
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S'ant  of  ROcolman  was  made  in  the 
tter  end  of  June,  1586;  in  the  Oo- 
tober  following.  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
that  ''flowre  of  chiyalrie,  received 
his  death-woond  before  Zutphen,  in 
Guelderland.  This  accomplished 
scholar,  who  was  a  congenial  com« 
panion  of  the  poet's,  as  well  as  a 
kind  patron,  was  deeply  mourned 
for  by  him;  and  '<Astrophel,  a 
pastorall  elegie,"  the  germ  of  Mil- 
ton's Lycidas,  gives  utterance  to  deep 
and  well-founded  grief  for  Sidney's 
loss.  Three  or  four  other  laments 
followed ;  and  some  critics  have  even 
ascribed  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Faerie  Queene  to  this  sad  origin — an 
explanation,  in  our  judgment,  more 
fanciful  than  warranted  by  fact,  for 
now  it  was  that  the  poet's  mind  was 
seriously  occupied  in  the  composition 
of  this  his  greatest  work. 

Nearly  three  years  glided  over,  un- 
marked by  augnt  of  moment;  but 
they  did  not  pass  in  vain  for  Edmund 
Spenser.  Many  of  his  best  minor 
poems  were  at  this  time  written  ;  and 
the  Faerie  Queene,  begun  long  before 
in  England,  but  laid  aside,  was  com- 
pleted as  far  as  the  end  of  the  third 
book.  In  the  summer  of  1589,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  just  Re- 
turned from  a  voyM^  to  Portugal, 
visited  the  poet  at  KilcohUan.  This 
meeting  has  been  mentioned  by  Spep- 
ser,  in  a  well-known  passage  in  the 
poem  of  CoUn  Cioutf  which  is  need- 
less to  quote.  Thpmas  Campbell's 
remarks  on  this  interview,  though 
somewhat  flowery,  are  worth  tran- 
scribing:.— 

**  Spenser  has  commemorated  this 
interview,  and  the  inspiring  utfuence 
of  Raleigh's  p^aise,•nnd»rthe'^gnrative 
description  of  two  shepherds .  tuning 
their  pipes  beneath  the  alders  of  the 
Mttlla;  a  fiction  with  ^diich  (he  mind, 
perhaps,  will  be  muoh  less  satisfied 
than  byrecalling  Ihei  Boene  as  it  really 
existed...  When  we  concjeive  Spenser 
recitmg  hL^  compoaitions  to  Raleigh,  in 
a  scene  so  beautifully  appropriate,  the 
mind  casta  a  pleasing  retrospect  Over 
that  infltttoce  which  'th^  enterprise  of 
the  discovekrer  of  Vir^hiia,  Imd  the  g^ 
nias  of  the  author  of  the'  Faerie  Queene 
hovti  irespectiveiy  produced  >  en  the^  fcr- 
twie  a^i  language*  of 'Bn«laML  J^he 
1 4an^  might  be.  i«»doned  fQT\  a  momen- 
.j^r>  fttpfwrstfti^JWr  th^t  ti»W'g^»»"«  of  the 
,ffuntrK.|io«yred,^^m;^n,  oy^  their 
•meetmg,  casung  his  first  look  of  regard 


on  the  poet  that  was  destined  to  uispire 
her  future  Milton,  and  the  other  on  the 
maritime  hero,  who  paved  the  wajr  fw 
the  colonizing  distant  regions  of  the 
earth,  where  the  language  of  England 
was  to  be  spoken,  and  the  poetry  of 
Spenser  to  be  admbred." 

The  result  of  this  visit  was  the  re- 
turn of  our  poet  to  England,  in 
Raleigh's  company;  and  soon  after 
•the  first  three  books  of  the  Faerie 
Queene  were  published,  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  sovereign,  and  an  expla- 
natory introduction,  addressed  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  work  was 
warmly  welcomed.  '  In  fact,  apart 
from  its  poetical  merit,  it  was  skilfully 
constructed  to  suit  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Under  the  thin  veil  of  allegory 
the  noblest  personages  of  tfaef  court 
were  described;  and  the  great  GUt^ 
riana  herself  was  shadowed  forth  a^ 
only  a  type  of  the  Qn^n  of  England; 
If  Elizabeth's  was  the  age  of  ada« 
lation,  few  could  flutter  so  skilMIy  a4 
Edmund  Spenser  j  and  in  the  very 
honour  he  sought,  there  was  thedeM- 
cate  consciousness  that  he  deemed  his 
oifering  not  unworthy  of  acceptance. 
How  can  we  else  than  admire  his  pre- 
sentation of  the  poem  to  the  queen,  so 
free  is  it  from  all  servjility  and  mean- 
ness ;  and  yet  the  appreciation  of  the 
honour  expected  is  fully  expressed  in 
it>  for  he  desired  his  'Mabours  to  live 
with  the  etemitie  of  her  fame  1  " 

A  pension  of  fifty  pounds  a  yeakr 
was  conferred  on  the  fortnnate  poet 
fi'oih  the  royal  bounty ;  and  his  bo6k- 
seller  now  found  his  name  s6  high  as 
to  think  it  a  prudent  speculation  to 
collect  in  a  volume  his  miscellaneous 
poetry.  But  Spenser  had  to  quit  all 
this  applause,  and  reiura  to  his  lonely 
castle — soon,  however,  to  be>  lonely  no 
l»ng«fr,'  as  he  i<ow  ieU.in  lovet,  and 
irfter  a  three  years'  wooing  of  a  proud 
beauty  was  happily  married  to  her  on 
the  eleventh  of  June,  1594.  In  the 
year  following  ^CoUn  Clout's  coma 
hoiqe  i^ia"  appeared  i- a  poem  in 
which,  resuming  a  name  he  nad  for- 
weriy  .employed  in  the  **  Sheoherd's 
Calendar,  he  describes  what  he  had 
-  witnessed  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth^ 
and  his  own  journey  back  to  Kilcol- 
man;  in  this  also,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned before,  Raleigh's  visit  to  him 
was  recorded,  and  to  that  gallant 
knight  the  poem  was  inscribed. 
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About  the  same  time  he  'pablished 
a  collection  of  sonnetsi  which  he 
styled  "  Amoretti,"  referring  to  his 
courtship ;  and  which  serve  to  mark  a 
new  era  in  his  compositions.  He  now 
talces  the  ground  of  an  amatory  poety 
and  even  here  occupies  the  highest 
place.  The  passion  of  Spenser  is 
deep)  and  sometimes  even  voluptuous ; 
but  it  is»  notwithstanding,  always  re- 
Uned  and  lofW.  His  love  is  human, 
^et  never  of  the  earth,  earthy.  You 
read  in  it  the  pride  of  possession, 
which  says  of  the  dear  one,  '<my  love, 
my  dove,  my  undefiledl**  and  never 
intrude  therein  low  thoughts,  low 
imagesi  or  low  desires.  The  imagi- 
nation of  the  poet  is  holy,  and  hallows 
his  human  feelings ;  no  where  is  pro- 
founder  passion  delineated,  but  it  is 
passion  unaasoiled  and  untainted,  upon 
which  the  very  eye  of  the  noonday 
aun  may  not  be  ashamed  to  rest. 
Some  men  cannot  read  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  and  such  will  turn  away 
from  the  marriage-hymn  of  Spenser 
(for  a  hymn  it  is  in  the  loftier  sense 
.of  the  word ;}  but  those  who  confess 
themselves 

Not  too  hrlght  or  good 
For  human  natureli  daify  food, 

will  peruse  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
and  take  to  themselves  no  wickedness 
from  either.  And  we  are  very  sure 
Spenser  had  that  book  of  Canticles 
wide-spread  before  him  as  he  wrote ; 
«ince  the  coincidence  in  thought,  and 
frequently  in  words,  abundantly  war- 
rants the  assumption. 

In  old  days,  long  ago,  in  his  youth, 
Spenser  had  loved,  and  loved  ten- 
derly. His  vows  were  slighted,  for 
ho  was  then  poor  and  nameless ;  and 
some  village  coquette,  whom  he  calls 
Rosalind,  oast  from  her  the  precious 
love  of  the  writer  of  the  Faerie 
Queene.  We  have  Spenser  now  a 
married  maif,  and  are  glad  to  know 
he  found  in  his  Elizabeth  abundant 
recompense  for  the  loss  of  Rose 
Lynde~-as  Todd  makes  out  the  name. 
The  poet  seems  never  tired  of  de- 
claring the  fulness  of  his  joy;  his 
pictures  are  of  almost  more  than 
earthly  blessedness;  the  solitude  of 
his  old  oastle  walls  was  now  lighted 
up  by  the  smiles  of  a  lovely  woman* 
and  soon  children  crept  round  his 
knees,  and  the  cup  of  his  happiaesa 
was  filled  to  overflowing. 


He  visited  London  once  more,  in 
1596,  to  superintend  the  publication 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books 
of  the  Faerie  Queene,  which  he  had 
now  completed.  At  this  time,  also, 
he  presented  to  the  queen  the  MS.  of 
his  prose  work  on  Ireland ;  a  work, 
which,  whatever  its  faults,  is  a  re* 
marluible  production — remarkable  for 
the  carefulness  of  its  compilation,  its 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  a  ▼»> 
riety  of  valuable  suggestions  respect- 
ing the  government  of  the  country  by 
the  English.  He  returned  to  Kilcol- 
man  with  many  tokens  of  the  queen's 
favour ;  amongst  which  was  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  shrievalty  of  Cork 
for  the  year  1597.  The  rebellion  of 
Tyrone  and  the  mgan  Earl  of  Des- 
mond broke  out  in  the  month  of 
October  ;  and  one  of  the  first  places 
that  fell  into  the  hands  ef  the  msur* 
g«nts  was  the  Castle  of  Kilcolman ; 
Spenser  and  his  wife  escaped  with 
their  lives,  but  his  youngest  babe 
(Ben  Jonson  says  *< newborn**)  and 
all  his  nroperty  perished  in  the  burn- 
ing castle.  They  reached  London  in 
safety;  and  on  the  16th  of  January* 
1598^  in  Ring-street)  Westminster,  in 
a  humble  lodging-house  died  the  poet 
of  the  Faerie  Queene. 

Kilcolmsm  Castle  is  now  a  ruin,  and 
a  fast-perishfAg  one.  There  are  no 
signs  about  it  that  any  of  the  things 
we  have*  been  telling  once  occurred 
within  its  walls:  the  very  traces  of 
the  fire  have  been  washed  out  by  the 
elements,  and  the  memorials  of  the 
poet*s  ruin  have  passed  away  along 
with  the  tokens  of  his  joy.  But 
Mulla  flows  past  it,  even  as  it  did 
then;  and  the  everlasting  hills  still 
keep  their  watch  over  the  stern  old 
building.  When  we  saw  it  last,  we 
took  a  sweet  pleasure  in  climbing  up 
the  slippery  stairway  of  stone,  which 
is  yet  perfect,  and  thinking  that  Ra- 
leigh and  Spenser  often  went  it  up 
and  down  together.  And  there  was 
a  deep-recessed  window,  with  a  stone 
seat  on  either  side,  and  a  view 
from  it  of  a  far-spreading  tract  of 
champaign  country ;  and  we  pictured 
for  ourselves  the  poet  (as  old  Aubrey 
in  his  Lives  hsa  written  him),  a  little 
man,  wearing  short  hair,  with  laced 
shirt  collar  and  cuffs,  seated  on  one  of 
those  chairs,  and  opposite  him  his 
Elizabeth,  with  those  fayre  golden 
tresses  he  so  much  loyed.    It  was  a 
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lovely  evening  in  the  antaron  of  the 

J  rear)  and  the  8un  was  now  westering 
lis  course  towards  the  remote  hills ; 
and  that  young  couple  sat  there, 
watching  with  unspeaking  rapture  the 
magnificent  Sun's  going  down.  And 
the  declining  rays  glistened  on  the 
surface  of  a  small  calm  lake  near 
them,  and  further  off  were  multinlied 
in  the  waters  of  a  winding  river, 
which  sparkled  in  them  like  burnished 
steel  or  silver.  TheD»  like  a  thick 
black  curtaiuy  darkness  was  slowly 
drawn  over  their  prospect ;  and  after 
a  little  while  we  heard  the  tones  of 
the  evening  hymn»  and  a  low  calm 
voice  pleaded  humbly  in  pray^ ;  and 
soon  after  all  sounds  ceased,  and  the 
inmates  of  the  castle  were  hushed  in 
repose.  Then  succeeded  an  hour  or 
two  of  Btillnessy  and  after  that  was 
borne  to  us  on  the  night  wind  the 
trump  of  a  thousand  feet ;  and  louder 
they  grew  and  vet  louder^  and  they 
drew  near  that  lonely  building.  And 
rude  knocking  was  heard  at  its  gate ; 
and  the  passage  was  forced  in ;  and 
lights  flared  up  on  all  sides;  and  there 
were  shrieks*  and  groans,  and  com- 
mingling cries  of  men  engaged  in 
deepest  battle.  And  savage  numbers 
prevailed,  and  the  supplication  for 
roercv  was  met  by  the  sweep  of  the 
broadsword,  or  the  thrust  of  the 
skein»  or  the  low  short  laugh  of  deri- 
sion. And  the  tumult  grew  lesser,  and 


the  cries  died  away,  and  then  all  was 
hushed  in  the  silence  of  death. 

Then  we  had  a  vision  of  a  rough 
and  stormy  ocean,  and  a  struggling 
bark  was  wildly  contending  on  it  with 
the  mad  tempest;  and  there  were 
terrified  fugitives  crouching  low  on 
her  deokj  and  looking  with  eager  eyes 
towards  a  blue  low-lying  shore  they 
were  with  difficulty  approaching.  And 
then  the  scene  changed  to  a  plainlyi^ 
furnished  room  in  an  inferior  street* 
and  the  wanderers  were  there  and 
knew  of  their  safety ;  but  the  strong 
man's  cheek  was  flushed  with  disease^ 
and  fever  was  feeding  on  his  strength* 
and  his  head  was  sick,  and  his  heart 
was  broken. 

And  then  in  a  gorgeous  aisle  of  an 
ancient  minster  we  saw  a  crowd  to 
assemblei  and  a  grave  was  dug>  and  a 
long  procession  issued  from  a  low- 
arched  door  near  at  hand,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  grave.  And  the 
nobles  of  the  land  were  there ;  and 
poets  read  their  eulogies  of  the  de- 
ceascil,  and  cast  the  verses  and  the 
pens  that  indited  them  into  the  pit. 
And  then  there  was  the  rumblinff  of 
earth  upon  the  coffin-lid — and  the  hol- 
low thumping  of  the  sexton's  spade-^ 
and  suppressed  sobs  and  tears— and 
the  dying  away  of  departing  foot- 
steps. Dust  and  ashes  1  and*-— -our 
dream  was  ended. 
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A  LEAF  FROM  THE  BERLIN  CHRONICLES. 

**  Tn  thb  yeera  wdked  altoe  y  dML  raUHeklje  upon  jv  ttrceCf  of  Berilii,««iit  toe  AtMnIli»  md  boi* 
hlmMlft  wnowAiUje.  Ac**— HAmni  Micboomphiooii  Bbboui 


**  Ibe  prloM  of  dirtrttw  ii  a  gfaUcnaD."— •Sbaebpsars. 


In  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fiftjr*oney  used  to  appear  .in.  the 
streets  of  Berlin*  chiefly  in  the  dusfc 
of  the  evening  and  at  night*  a  man  of 
a  comely  presence,  and  genteel  to  look 
upon*  He  wore  a  fair  doublet  with  a 
border  of  sable,  wide  trunk-breeches, 
and  slashed  shoes,  and,  for  head-gear, 
a  certain  fall-padded  barrel-cap  of 
satioa  with  a  red  feather*  His  manners 
wei?e  en^paging  and  of  great  propriety  $ 
he  bad  courteous  greetings  for  all  he 
met,  but  particularly  for  the  ladies  and 
voung  maidens,  to  whom,  withal,  he 
had  an  elegant  way  of  saying  such 
prettily-worded  and  obliging  things  as 
no  mortal  could  resist.  «  Donna  1" 
so  would  he  frame  his  speech  to  a 
matron  of  condition,  **  if  there  dwell 
in  your  fair  breast  a  wish  yet  ungrati- 
iied,  deign  but  to  command  your  liege 
subject  and  slave,  to  the  end  he  may 
do  his  poor  utmost  in  its  furtherance." 
Then,  to  the  young  damosels  and  spin* 
sters  generally,  he  would  say  with  a 
benign,  fatherly  air,  "  Now  may  the 
heavens  but  find  you  a  husband  as 
nearly  worthy  as  our  imperfect  nature 
will  admit  to  possess  so  muob  beau^ 
and  virtue.**  No. less  abundant  in 
civility  was  he  towards  the  men;  so 
that  it  was  no  more  than  was  natural 
that  the  fascinating  stranger  became  a 
general  favourite,  to  whose  aid  every 
one  in  Berlin  was  too  happy  .to  fly, 
when,  as  sometimes  happened,  he  stood 
in  great  distress  at  one  of  the  broad 
street'gutters  of  their  town,  and  for 
his  life  could  not  get  over.  For,  not* 
withstanding  for  the  rest  he  was  a  fine 
man,  well-grown,  and  of  goodly  pro* 
portions,  he  bad  withal  unfortunately 
a  lame  leg,  and  went  with  a  crutch. 
Now  if  any  one,  on  these  untoward 
occasions,  reached  him  a  hand,  so  it 
was  that  he  sprang  with  his  friendly 
helper  a  matter  of  six  Flemish  ells. 


bating  a  trifle,  from  the  ground,  and 
came  down  again  twelve  good  paoes 
at  the  other  side  of  the  gutter.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  astomshed 
the  people  a  little ;  and  indeed  a 
sprained  ankle  or  knee  was  commonly 
enough  the  cost  at  which  the  good 
folks  of  Berlin  had  to  purchase  the 
pleasure  of  rendering  these  little  ser- 
vices ^o  their  interesting  guest.  How- 
ever, he  was  so  evideiUly  grieved  to 
the  heart  at  such  accidents,  and  con- 
doled with  the  sufferers  in  so  feeling 
a  manner,  that  it  was  impossible  to  be 
angry  with  him ;  nay,  you  were  even 
constrained  to  dissemble  your  pain, 
and  to  force  a  smile  while  suffering 
the  torment  of  the  rack,  if  you  wookl 
in  any  wise  set  him  at  ease^  or  stem 
the  flood  of  his  self-upbraiding8.< 

Asi  nevertheless,  it  was  necessary  in 
some  measure  to  aocount  for  the  Utile 
eccentricity  above  described,  which  was 
perhaps  the  only  drawback  upon  the 
perfection  of  his  breeding,  and  which, 
like  a  speck  on  gold,  was  the  more 
unseemly  for  the  brightness  it  tar- 
nished, our  stranger  revealed  that  he 
had#  previous  to>tibe  misfortune  of  fais' 
lameness,  been  principal  dancer  to  the 
King- of  .Hungary  %  wuA  that'^now,  if, 
by  the  charitable  help- of  his  n^h> 
hours,  he  was  at  any  dme  put  in  the 
way  of  making  ev»  so  small  a  dl^ay 
of  agility,  immediately  came  the  spirit 
of  li»  former  art,  like  a  possession  of 
the— no  matter  who— upon  him,  and, 
forgetting  time,  plaoe,  and,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  the  company  he  waa  in, 
away  he  was  sure  to  go  with  a  bound 
into  the  air,  as  were  he  at  the  same 
moment  still  ^dancing  before  Apostolic 
Mi^esty.* 

If  any  dubious  thoughts  had  risen 
in  the  minds  of  the  good  people  of 
Berlin,  they  were  fully  set  at  rest  by 
this  explanation — it  was  so  natural. 


•  The  omperor  of  Austria  is  styled  « His  Imperial,  RoyaH  and  ApostoHc 
Majesty,    the  last  as  bemg  King  of  Hungary. 
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The  ladies  thought  more  pity  of  his 
lameness  than  ever,  and  there  were  no 
bounds  to  their  sympathy  with  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  and  all  the  young 
princesses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ladies 
of  honour,  and  fair  aristocracy  of  that 
realm  in  general,  that  had  lost  such  a 
principal  dancer.  As  for  the  common 
people,  they  delighted  more  and  more 
in  tne  stranger,  and  were  wonderfully 
tickled  to  see  now  a  town's-councillor, 
now  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  now 
this,  now  that  other  worshipful  per« 
sonage,  take  the  harlequin  leap  with 
him,  and  show  a  light  pair  of  heels  in 
spite  of  themselves*  And  indeed  it 
was  in  some  sort  not  undelectable  (had 
you  felt  that  it  was  quite  right)  to 
behold  how  men  of  weight,  and  who 
occupied  space  in  the  public  eye,  after 
an  improvised  saltatorr  exhibition  and 
tour  die  force  of  this  kmd,  would  walk 
on  (if  haply  they  limped  not),  making 
efforts  more  than  human,  to  maintain 
An  air  of  unembarrassed  dignity,  and  to 
look  as  if  nothing  particular  had  hap- 
pened, and  as  if  the  little  boys  were 
not  grinning  at  them* 

Jocund  and  cheerful  of  mood,  how* 
ever,  as  our  stranger  for  the  most  part 
appeared,  he  had  nowimd  then  strange 
humours  enough,  under  the  influence 
of  which  he  would  present  himself  to 
his  adoptive  fellow  citizens  under  an 
aspect  somewhat  unusual  and  terrify- 
ing. For  sot  it  was,  'that  he  would  go 
about  the  streets  at  night,  and  knock  at 
the  house  doors,  and  when  the  people 
opened,  there>  stood  fae  in  'white  corpse- 
clothes,  and  lifbed  up  such  a  doleful 
wailing,  such  unearthly  howls  and  cries, 
as  were  never  heard  by  Christian  ears, 
at  least  in  Berlin,  which  was  ever 
a  well-ordered  and  soberly-disposed 
town.  Whereat,  as  was  natural,  the 
people  were  much  troubled  in  their 
minds,  and  passed  the  remaining  part 
of  the  night  in  agitation  and  dismay, 
not  knowing  what  to  think.  And  some 
there  were  who,  combining  in  their 
reflection  these  ghastly  freaks  of  the 
stranger,  with  what  w&s  reported  of 
his  Hungarian  origin,  fell  upon  doubt- 
full  cogitations  whether  he  were  not, 
at  bottom,  a  vampire,  and  could  not 
sleep  for  very  fear.  But  on  the  follow- 
ing day  again  was  he  all  apologies,  and 


would  beseech  his  good  neighbours 
that  they  would  not  take  ill  of  him 
that  which  he  was  constrained  to  do, 
in  order  to  remind  himself  and  them 
of  the  mortality  of  this  poor  body,  and 
of  their  immortal  souls,  of  the  welfare 
of  which  it  behoved  them  ever  to  be 
mindful,  and  to  use  their  best  endea- 
vours for  the  same.  And  so  would 
he  weep  a  little,  which  people  found 
uncommonly  touching. 

There  was  no  funeral,  of  high  or 
low,  in  Berlin  but  our  stranger  at- 
tended it,  followed  the  corpse  with 
reverent  steps,*  and  bore  himself  so 
exceeding  sorrowfully,  that  for  down- 
right sobbing  and  crying  of  well-a-day, 
he  could  not  join  in  the  psalms  that 
were  sung.  But  if,  on  such  melancholy 
occasions,  he  gave  himself  up  wholly 
to  compassion,  and  to  a  disconsolate- 
ness  that  put  to  shame  the  very  chief 
mourner,  and  filled  with  the  bitterest 
feelings  of  envy  and  despair  the  bosoms 
of  the  professional  saulies,  so  wa^ 
he  also,  on  the  other  hand,  all  enjoy- 
ment and  satisfaction  at  the  weddings 
of  the  good  burghers,  which  in  those 
days  were  held  with  great  state  and 
festivity  at  the  town-hall ;  here  he  was 
wont  to  show  that  he  could  sympathize 
in  the  joy  as  well  as  in  the  grief  of  bis 
neighbours;  and,  as  at  a  funeral  he 
often  out-mourned-  the  nearest  rda- 
tions  of  the  defunct,  so  at  a  marriage 
it  sometimes  seemed  that  his  happiaei^ 
went  beyond  that  of  the  very  btid^ 
groom.  At  such  festivals  he  sang,  in 
a  clear,  agreeable  voice,  songs  in  every 
variety  of  mode,  played  on^the  lutei' 
danced  for  hours  together  with^ihe 
young  bride  and  the  young  maidiens, 
on  the  sound  leg,  man^ng  the  lamcf 
one  itself  with  an  infinity  of  dexterity 
and  grace,  so  that  it  seemed,  if'  any- 
thing, rather  a  beauty  than  a  blemish. 
Wifhal,  he  behaved  himself  in  all 
respects  with  the  greatest  decorum 
and  suitability.  But  what  was  best  of 
all,  and  what  made  our  stranger  always 
welcome  to  a  wedding  party  was,  that 
he  always  made  bride  and  bridegroom 
the  handsomest  presents  of  gold  chuns, 
buckles,  and  other  such-like  costly 
gear. 

It  could  not  be  but  that  the  piety, 
virtue,  bountifulness,  and  good  man* 


*  It  is  an  equivocal  attention  when  the  *<  divel*'  goes  to  a  man*8  funeral.     See  to 
fioB  effect,  vol.  xviL  p.  221,  of  this  Magaiine  (No.  XCVIIL  February,  1841). 
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nerfl  of  the  stranger,  should  fill  the 
wliole  town  of  Bet'lin  with  their  famey 
and  at  length  oome  to  the  most  serene 
hearing  of  Electoral  Highness  itself. 
The  exalted  personage  who  at  that 
time  governed  Brandenburg  was  of 
opinion  that  such  an  estimable  man  as 
he  <tf  whom  all  these  stories  were  told 
would  surely  be  a  great  ornament  to 
his  courts  and  sent  a  message  to  the 
stranger,  to  ask  if  he  would  not  like 
to  receirc  some  appointment  that  would 
attach  him  to  the  same.     To  which 
gracious  communication^  however,  the 
stranger  returned  an  answer,  in  ver- 
milion letters,  on  a  sheet  of  parch- 
ment an  ell  and  a  half  in  breadth,  by  the 
same  in  length,  that  he  tendered  most 
submissively  his  unworthy  thanks  for 
the  proffered  high  honour,  but  prayed 
his  **  sacred  and  most  serene  lord" 
graciously  to  accord  him  permission 
to  abide  in  that   tranquil  sphere  of 
private  life,  which  was  so  entirely  and 
in  all  respects  congenial  to  his  disposi- 
tion.   Berlin,  he  a!dded,  he  had  chosen 
before  many  other  cities  for  his  abode, 
because  he  had  nowhere  else  found 
such  delightful  worthy  people,  so  much 
honourable  fkith  and  sincerity,  and  «o 
much  taste  for  refined  and  graceful 
manners,  which  were  things  altogether 
after  his  own  heart,  and  in  his  own 
way. 

The  Elector  and  the  whole  oourt 
were  lost  in  admiration  of  the  beauti- 
ful language  in  which  the  letter  of  the 
stranger  was  couched  $  and  with  that 
there  was  an  end  of  the  matter. 

At  this  juncture  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  honourable  wife  of  worship* 
ful  Master  Town's-oouncillor  Walthtr 
Lotkins  showed  herself  for  the  first 
time  in  a  hopeful  wav,  and  old  Barbara 
Roloffin,  the  midwife,  prophesied  that 
the  comely  dame,  who  was  health  and 
good  spirits  personified,'  would,  with- 
out any  manner  of  doubt,  be  brought 
to  bed  of  a  lovely  boy ;  in  consequence^ 
Master  Walther  Liitkins  was  a  right 
glad  and  hopeful  man. 

The  stranger,  who  had  been  at  Mas- 
ter Lfitkins'  wedding,  was  in  the  habit 
since  that  time  of  now  and  thea  calU 
ing  at  the  house ;  and  thus  it  came 
to  pass,  that  once  dropping  in  unex- 
pectedly in  the  dusk  of  evening,  he 
stood,  before  either  of  them  was 
aware,  face  to  face  with  Barbara 
Roloffin. 

The  inoment  old  Barbara  lo9ke4 


upon  the  stranger,*  she  uttered  a  cry 
of  jov,  and  it  was  as  if  on  a  sudden 
the  dee^  furrows  and  complicated 
wrinkles  of  her  face  unfolded  them- 
selves into  smoothed  plumpness,  as  if 
the  bloodless  lips  and  cheeks  bloomed 
out  into  rosy  freshness,  as  if,  in  shorty 
youth  and  beauty,  long  departed,  were 
returning  to  take  up  their  abode  anew 
in  that  old  oraiy  frame.  **  Ah !  blessed 
si^ht,"  cried  the  hag.  «<Ah!  fisir» 
fair  fall  the  day !  and  do  I  behold  the 
squire's  own  worship  here  bodily  whore 
I  stand  ?  Eh  1  take  my  fairest  greet- 
ings fair  sir.'*  And  with  that  she  had 
well  nigh  sunk  at  the  stranger's  feet* 
The  eyes  of  the  latter  seemed  to  flash 
fire,  and  he  gnashed  out  at  the  old 
woman  some  wrathful  words,  which 
none  present  understood,  but  at  the 
utterance  of  which  she,  wan  and 
wrinkled  as  before,  drew  back  with  a 
low  whimpering  cry  into  a  comer. 

"  My  dear  Master  Lutkins,'*  said  no v 
the  stranger  to  the  town's*councillor, 
*'  look  you  well  to  it,  and  be  on  your 
guard,  that  no  bad  business  happen  in 
your  house,  and,  in  especial,  that  all 
turn  out  Weill  and  be  of  prosperous 
issue,  as  regards  the  aeoouehement  of 
your  precious  wife.  That  old  Barbara 
Roloffin  is  in  no  wise  so  skilful  in  her 
craft  as  you  may  very  possibly  suppose. 
I  know  her  long,  and  can  avoudi  that 
many  a  mother  and  child  have  ere  now- 
perished  under  her  hands." 

Both  Master  and  Dame  Liitkinshad 
felt,  during  all  that  had  passed,  verj 
unoomfortableand  queer  in  their  mind% 
andconceivednosligfatsuspioionagainst 
Barbara  Roloffin  (espedallj  when  th^ 
thought  how  strangely  the  old  creature 
had  altered  in  the  presence  of  their 
guest)  as  one  that  to  all  appearance 
was  given  to  the  practice  of  some* 
thing  not  unlike  the  black  art.  Ag« 
cordingly  ther  forbad  her  ever  to  cross 
the  threshold  again,  and  looked  out 
for  another  midwife.  At  this,  old 
Barbara  waxed  exceeding  ireful,  and 
was  heard  to  threaten  that  Bfaster 
Lutkins  and  his  dame  should  sorelj 
rue  the  afifk-ont  and  wrong  they  had 
put  upon  her. 

Dame  Liitkins*  time  came,  and  all 
Master  Walther's  joyful  expectation 
was  changed  into  bitter  grief  and  dw* 
appointment,  when,  instead  of  the  pro« 
mised  **  lovelv  boy,"  he  was  presented 
^  his  wife  with  a  frightful  dumgelin^* 
The  tUBg  was  as  browaas  a  chesnui^ 
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had  homsy  great  globose  eyes^  no  nosei 
its  mouth  was  wide  and  like  a  beast's, 
with  a  white  mis-grown  tongue,  and  of 
neck  there  was  not  a  trace  ;  the  head 
was  planted  between  the  shoulders,  the 
body  was  pttffed  and  wrinkly  like  a 
toad*8,  the  arms  were  apoended  to  the 
loins,  and  no  crane  ever  nad  a  longer 
or  a  thinner  pair  of  legs. 

Master  Liitkins,  at  sight  of  this  '<  deli* 
cate  monster,"  made  sore  plaint,  and 
bemoaned  himself  in  a  piteous  manner. 
*'  Oh  just  heaven  1"  cried  he,  **  what 
am  I,  unlucky  town's-councillor,  to 
make  of  such  a  son  ?  Is  it  any  way 
possible  that  this  my  heir  should  ever 
tread  in  his  father's  respected  foot- 
steps ?  Was  ever  a  chesnut-coloured 
town's-councillor  before  heard  of? 
Was  ever  a  town's^councilior  seen  that 
bad  horns  on  his  head?*' 

The  stranger  comforted  poor  Mas* 
ter  Liitkins,  as  well  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do.  A  good  education,  he 
urged,  would  do  wonders.  Notwith- 
standing the  little  stranger  was  cer- 
tainlv,  as  to  externals,  a  rank  dissenter^ 
yet  he  doubted  not  that  it  had  a 
very  orthodox  stomach  and  brains, 
which  were,  after  all,  the  essential 
points.  Further,  he  would  venture  t6 
say,  it  glowred  around  it  very  sagaci* 
ously  with  its  globose  eyes,  and  that 
in  the  forehead  between  the  horns, 
there  was  room  for  a  great  deal  of 
wisdom.  He  did  not  see  why  the  in* 
flint  Ldtkins  might  not  yet  one  day 
stand  beibre  the  world,  a  worthy  sue* 
cestfor  to  its  father.  *<  Town's-oeuneil- 
lors,  esteemed  Master  Li&tkins,"  pro- 
ceeded he,  <<  have  been  dane  brown 
ere  now,  if  none  were  exactly  born  of 
that  colour ;  and  as  to — but  enough-^ 
your  of&pring,  if  he  come  not  to  the 
honours  that  sit  so  becomingly  on  his 
sire,  may  yet  attain  others  ;  if  no 
townVcouncillor,  he  may  yet  turn  out 
at  least  a  good  doctor,  a  learned  profes- 
sor, a  wise  clerk:  and  you  may  trust  me, 
who  have  in  my  time  had  not  a  little 
to  do  with  the  learned  order,  that 
such  a  horribly  ill-favoured  visage,  so 
far  from  being  prejudicial,  is  ofttimes 
a  great  advantage,  gaining  for  its  pos* 
sessor  the  credit  of  being  twice  as 
learned  as  he  is,  and  consequently  re« 
dounding  infinitely  to  his  honour  and 
consideration.'* 

What  effect  the  consolatory  dis* 
courses  of  our  stranger  had  upon 
Master  Walther  Ltttkutf»  thia  true  hia* 


tory  Specifieth  not ;  but  Certain  it  is, 
that  they  did  by  no  means  abate  his 
ire  against  old  Barbara  Roloffin,  to 
whom  in  his  heart  he  could  not  but 
ascribe  his  misfortune,  especially  when 
he  heard  that  she  had  sat  on  the  door 
step  from  the  moment  his  wife  was  put 
to  bed,  and  when  Dame  Liitkins  her- 
self declared  with  floods  of  tears,  that 
all  the  time  of  her  pains  she  had  had 
old  Barbara's  withered  features  before 
her  eyes,  and  could  not,  strive  as  she 
would,  get  quit  thereof. 

Unhappily,  Master  LCitkin's  suspi- 
cion, strong  as  it  was,  would  not  serve 
as  the  ground  of  a  judicial  process  i 
it  was  enough  subjectively,  or  for  Mas* 
ter  Walther,  but  it  was  not  enough 
objectively,  or  for  the  Judge.  How- 
ever, it  was  so  ordered  (for  murder 
will  out)  that,  soon  after,  not  only 
this,  but  all  the  atrocities  of  Barbara 
Roloffin  were  brought,  with  the  most 
conchlsive  evidence,  to  the  clear  light 
of  <lay.  It  cakne  to  pass,  namely,  thati 
some  time  after  these  occurrences, 
there  arose  one  day,  about  noon,  a 
great  storm,  and  that  the  wind  blew 
with  a  force  that  nothing  could  resist* 
Jdst  at  the  momont  that  the  gale  came 
on  in  its  greatest  fury,  sweeping  the 
streets  of  everything  but  the  solid 
pavement,  Barbara  Roliffin,  as  it  was 
disposed,  was  making  such  haste  as 
her  old  limbs  were  capable  of  tp  some 
woman  then  in  child-bed,  when  on  a 
sudden,  in  the  sight  of  several  people 
who  were  looking  out  of  the  windows 
of  their  respective  housea.--for  all  in 
the  streets  bad  fled  to  the  nearest 
shelter,  and  there  was  not  a  soul  in 
Berlin  unhoused  but  the  hag  herself — 
she  was  snatched  up,  as  if  by  some 
invisible  hand,  and  hurried  away  whir- 
ring like  a  great  cockchafer,  through 
the  air,  over  the  house  tops  and  church 
steeples,  and  dropped  without  hurt 
or  barm,  on  a  green  meadow  before 
the  walls  of  Berlin. 

Now  was  there  no  room  left  for 
doubt  of  the  infernal  arts  of  old  Bar- 
bara Roloffin:  Master  Liitkins  hesi- 
tated no  longper  to  come  forward  with 
his  comf>laint,  and  the  old  woman  was 
attached  bodily,  and  put  in  prison. 
Being  brought  to  trial,  she  denied 
everything  stubbornly,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected of  so  depraved  a  soul.  Being 
asked  if  she  had  not  flown  in  the  air,  she 
made  answer,  no,  but  had  been  blown 
away  by  the  wind^  as  the  judge  him- 
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self  (he  being  also  an  old  and  frail 
wizened  bodj)  might  have  been^  in  her 
place  ;  whereapon  she  was  desired* 
towards  men  of  worship,  to  ose  more 
reverence  in  her  speech,  and  not  to 

Eermit  herself  a  sopposition,  as  thoogfa 
is  judge's  lordship  might  peradven- 
tnre  have  been  in  her  place,  who  was 
bnt  a  base  midwife.  Unto  which  she 
made  rejoinder,  that  she  did  not  ose 
the  supposition  that  he  had  been  in 
her  place  as  a  midwife,  bnt  in  her 
place  as  one  that  walked  on  the  street, 
adding  further,  that  she  had  herself 
seen  the  judge's  worship  so  walk,  by 
this  token  thsl  he  also  had  at  that  same 
time,  hand  in  hand  with  ^  the  squire," 
(so  she  named  the  stranger)  flown  or 
leaped  into  the  fur,  if  not  wholly  so 
high  as  she  was  accused  of  doing,  yet 
in  any  wise  higher  than  it  was  custo- 
mary in  Berlin  to  do;  and  yet  had 
nobody,  fur  this,  fallen  on  the  un- 
worthy suspicion  that  his  worship  was 
a  witch.  And  upon  this  being  asked, 
how  the  judge's  worship  could  be  a 
witch,  seeing  none  were  such  but  old 
women,  she  made  reply,  evasively,  and 
altogether  from  the  purpose,  that  pro- 
fessionally she  esteemed  such  to  be  old 
women,  who  were  past  bearing. 

As  nothing  could  be  got  out  of  her 
by  oral  questioning,  it  was  determined 
at  length  to  have  recourse  to  the 
application  of  the  mechanic  powers, 
and  to  administer  to  her  the  question 
(emphatically  so  called),  in  its  extrem- 
est  urgency.  And  now,  not  b^Qg  able 
to  endure  the  pun,  she  relaxed  from 
her  obstinacy,  and  confessed  all  that 
was  required  of  her ;  namely,  that 
being  of  a  long  time  in  league  with 
the  accursed  fiend,  she  had  wrought, 
and  up  to  that  day  did  work,  all  man- 
ner of  flagitious  deeds  of  sorcery; 
that  it  was  true  she  had  bewitched 
Dame  Lutkins,  and  by  her  incanta- 
tions had  conjured  into  the  place  of 
the  true  Christian  infant  that  abomi- 
nable mis-born  imp ;  and  that,  more- 
over,  in  concert  with  two  witches  of 
Blumberg,  whose  necks  the  ''  squire" 
(being  tired  of)  had  some  time  since 
wrung,  she  had  slaughtered  and  cooked 
many  christened  children,  in  order  to 
cause  dearth  in  the  country. 

Her  guilt  being  thus  by  her  own 
confession  fully  established,  thu  exe* 
arable  woman  was  adjudged,  as  a  witch, 
to  be  burnt  alive  in  the  new  market- 
place. Hither^  when  the  day  appointed 


for  the  ezecatioo  arrived,  she  was  con- 
ducted,  amid  an  iBnumerablecmiooiirse 
of  people,  and  made  to  ascend  the 

G"  erected  for  her  in  the  middle.  She 
on  a  fur  pelisse  of  fur,  which 
she  was  bid  lay  aside,  that  it  should 
not  be  oonsnm^  with  her  body ;  but 
of  this  she  seemed  to  make  little  ac- 
count, and  would  by  no  means  conform 
to  that  which  was  desired  of  her, 
saying  that  the  hangman's  knaves 
should  bind  her  to  the  stake,  clothed 
as  she  was ;  in  which  humour  finally 
she  was  indulgped,  and  so  it  was  done. 

The  pile  was  lighted,  and  burned 
up  at  all  the  four  comers,  when  it 
was  observed  that  the  stranger  stood 
among  the  crowd,  and,  towering  g^^an- 
tic  over  all  around,  glared  on  the 
witch  with  motionless  blazing  eyes. 
The  thickening  volumes  of  smoke  went 
whirling  up,  the  flames  rushed  from 
every  side  towards  the  old  woman  as 
if  they  had  been  living  thii^,  leapi^, 
and  crackling,  and  streaming  up  with 
a  savage  roar,  until  they  had  caught 
the  garment  in  which  she  had  wrapped 
herself,  ravening  like  wolves  for  the 
quick  flesh  within;  but  at  this  she 
shrieked,  in  a  voice  that  made  the 
blood  of  all  that  heard  it  run  curdling 
to  their  hearts,  "  Hal  Satan !  Satan ! 
keepest  thou  thus  the  league  thou 
struckest  with  me?  Help,  Satan  1 
help  I  my  time  is  not  yet  out  !'* 

All  eyes  followed  the  direction  of 
those  of  the  hag,  which  were  bent  with 
a  frenzied  gaze  on  the  spot  where  the 
stranger  had  stood.  But  he  stood 
there  no  more :  nobody  had  seen  him 
go,  yet  he  was  g^ne  —  vanished  —  as 
if  that  portly  form,  the  observed  of 
all  observers,  the  cynosure  of  Berlin, 
had  been  an  optical  illudon  of  the 
Fata  Morgana  sort.  Some  there  were 
who  said,  afVerwards,  that  they  had 
seen  him  disi^pear,  and  that  he  did 
not  wane  off  by  little  and  little,  into 
grey  mist  and  thin  air,  taperine  gra- 
dually into  dimness  and  invisibility, 
like  a  ghost  at  the  approach  of  day- 
light, but  vanished  at  once,  became 
extinct,  non-extant,  negative,  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  went  out,  in  short,  like  a  candle 
when  you  blow  it  out.  And  as  the 
candle  leaves  a  smoke,  so  did  he ;  for 
there  was  seen  to  hang  for  a  moment 
over  the  place  where  he  had  stood,  a 
thin  dark  vapour,  which,  as  the  people 
gazed  upon  it,  seemed  to  condense 
and  take  the  form  of  a  monstrous  bat* 
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More  and  more  palpable  became  the 
unclean  shape  to  all  eyes ;  it  shot  first 
whirring  up  to  a  great  height  into  the 
air,  then,  stooping  like  a  falcon  on  the 
pile,  it  laid  hold  on  the  pelisse  of  the 
old  woman,  and  bore  her  aloft  and 
awav  therein,  soaring  higher  and 
farther  till  it  was  lost  to  the  eje,  while 
on  the  ear  still  came  a  doubtful  sound 
from  above,  as  of  far  off,  eldritch 
laughter. 

The  multitude  stood  with  blanched 
cheeks,  and  hearts  faint  and  sick  with 
dread ;  the  glad  sunshiny  world  around 
them  seemed  converted  into  a  huge 
devil's  phantasmagory,  where  were 
gibbering  spectres  and  wily  fiends,  in 
wait  for  their  simple  souls.  Who 
could  be  sure,  from  henceforth,  that 


the  oldest  familiar  face  that  greeted 
him  in  his  daily  walks,  was  not  a  mere 
specious  mask,  behind  which  some 
guileful  demon  chuckled  over  his  ap- 
proaching destruction  ?  For  it  was  but 
too  manifest  that  the  civil  stranger 
whom  they  had  made  so  much  of,  was  no 
other  than  the  devil  himself,  who  must 
certainly  have  had  some  shrewd  mis- 
chief hatching  against  the  good  souls  in 
Berlin,  when  for  such  a  length  of  time 
he  conducted  himself  in  such  a  Chris- 
tian-like and  neighbourly  way,  beguil- 
ing with  his  hellish  craft  Master  Wal- 
ther  Lutkins,  and  many  other  wise  men 
and  judicious  women. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  devil, 
against  whose  craft  the  good  powers 
keep  us  all  in  grace. 
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And  thou  art  come  agam,  sweet  spring  t 

Clothing  with  verdure  every  field.     The  flower 

From  wmter  free*d  rejoices  in  thy  hour, 
That  breathes  new  life  on  every  sleeping  thing. 
Flits  fairy-like  the  insect's  gossamer  wing 

Along  the  rippling  stream,  or  breathed  bower ; 

Unnumbered  songsters  lays  of  gladness  pour. 
Thee,  season  of  love,  and  melody,  welcommg. 
All  nature  wakes,  and  winter's  wide  domain 

Is  now  from  vale  to  hill  resigned  to  thee : 
So  death,  though  o'er  the  mind  it  comes  with  paiui 

And  binds  with  icy  chain — the  bond — the  free, 
Shall  vanish,  never  to  recur  again. 

Before  the  spring  of  immortality. 
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TIBWB  Am  ANTICZPATI0N8  OF  ROMANtSM. — THE  JESUITS.* 


A  STATE  paper  of  much  importance 
has  recently  emanated  from  the  court 
of  Rome.  It  ii^  the  address  of  Cardi- 
nal Pacca,  pronounced  '*  at  the  solemn 
opening  of  the  academy  of  the  Catholic 
religion*' — an  address  which  derives 
authority  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  spoken,  but  far  higher 
authority  from  its  contents,  and  n'om 
the  well-known  character  of  the  speaker. 
"  It  is  to  be  regarded,"  observes  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  *'as 
an  exposS  of  the  idea^  of  the  court  of 
Rome  on  the  subject  of  Catholicism  in 
the  different  states  of  Europe,  and  as 
a  resume  of  its  views  and  expectations. 
Under  other  forms  of  language,  poUtica 
constitute  its  substance.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  interest  due  to  the  sub- 
ject, the  address  derives  high  conse- 
quence from  the  exalted  position,  the 
age,  the  abilities,  of  Cardinal  Pacca — 
from  the  part  he  has  played  in  the 
great  affairs  of  Europe,  and  from  his 
consummate  experience."  **  We  do  not 
e^rpect,"  continues  the  journal,  '^  that 
the  dean  of  the  sacred  college  should 
be  less  than  ultramontane;  but  it  is 
good  that  governments  should  know 
that  Rome  has  renounced  no  one  of  iUi 
pretensions.  Let  th^m  reflect'  that 
they  are  warned." 

Let  the  states  of  Europe  consider 
themselves  warned  I  The  memento 
no  one  will  think  uncalled  for,  who 
reflects  upon  the  indifference  of  go- 
vernments to  the  progress  of  political 
schemes,  which  cover  themselves  with 
the  name  of  religion,  and  concern 
themselves  only  with  the  inculcation 
and  development  of  principles.  Our 
times,  if  not  "oat  of  joint,"  exhibit 
some  aspects  of  which  the  characteris- 
tics are  very  uncommon.  There  are 
many  thinners  to  be  found  in  the  peo- 
ple of  every  country.  England, 
although  not  having  her  fair  propor- 
tion of  them,  is  not  altogether  desti- 
tute. Principles  have  honour  paid  to 
them  in  every  civilized  region.  But 
it  is  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
our  age,  &c.,  a  peculiarity  strikingly 


evidenced  in  our  country,  that  the 
thinkers  who  concern  themselves  with 
principle  abide  among  the  people, 
that  those  upon  whom  the  responsi- 
bility of  governing  is  laid,  bow  down 
before  the  ascendancy  of  facts.  If  it 
were  not  so,  the  warning  and  the  me- 
nace of  the  Paidsian  journalist  would 
have  been  uncalled  for,  and  would  be 
especially  out  of  place  Ih  the  lands 
wnere  it  is  now  most  seasonable— ^ 
England  and  France. 

*^  Rome  has  renounced  no  one  of 
her  pretensions!"  "It  is  good  that 
governments  should  be  warned'*  of  this 
truth.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that 
governments  should  have  become  re- 
gardless of  it.  We  confidently  aflSrm 
that,  since  the  Erection  of  modern 
Romanism  into  a  power,  it  has  never 
been  guilty  of  an  act  which  could  justly 
be  said  to  imply  an  abandonment  of  its 
high  pretensions.  Governments,  in  their 
embarrassments,  may  have  thought  it 
convenient  to  put  away  the  remem- 
brance of  them  ;  statesmen  may  have 
found  it  for  their  interest  to  conceal — 
or  in  their  indifference,  may  not  have 
understood,  the  principles  and  the  pur- 

Eoses  of  the  court  of  Kome — they  may 
ave  accepted  also  evidence,  which,  in 
other  cases,  they  would  have  refused, 
that  those  dangerous  principles  and 
ambitions  purposes  were  foregone  and 
changed — out,  in  behalf  of  Romanism, 
we  contend,  that  it  never  made  itself 
responsible  for  the  erroneous  concep- 
tions of  sovereigns  or  states — that,  in 
the  wtofare  of  diplomacy,  it  never 
stooped  to  the  employment  of  a  strata- 
gem which  it  could  not  justify  by  ite 
acknowledged  code  of  morals—that  it 
never  deceived  a  political  party,  whe- 
ther Government  or  people,  which 
OMght  not  to  charge  on  its  own  precipi- 
tancy, wilf\ilness,  or  culpable  igno- 
rance, the  gailt  of  its  betrayal.  So 
much  has  been  of  late  years  written 
and  spoken  against  the  duplicity  of 
Rome,  that  we  feel  bound  to  make  this 
acknowledgment  in  her  favour. 

To  return  to  our  subject — there  is 
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something  of  commanding  interest  in 
the  office  assamed  bj  Cardinal  Paccat 
or  rather  hj  the  church  of  which  he 
appears  in  this  instance  the  org^ — 
tnat  of  influencing  national  interests 
in  every  part  of  the  Christian  or  civi* 
lised  world.  It  is>  truly*  a  pheno- 
menon little  less  than  marvellous,  to 
see  a  state  such  as  that  of  Rome* 
not  only  attempting,  but  succeeding  in 
the  attempt,  to  exert  an  influence  over 
foreign  countries.  It  is  (one  would 
say)  feeble  and  disorganised  —  the 
people  without  love  or  respect  for  their 
rulers — the  rulers  altogether  incapable 
of  quelling  or  controlhng  the  factions 
which  threaten  their  overthrow — help- 
less in  themselves—existing  by  a  pre« 
carious  dependance  on  a  power,  which, 
if  exerted  against  them,  they  are  un- 
able to  resist — and  which,  even  by 
withholding  its  protection  and  support, 
could  seal  their  destruction.  In  such 
adverse  circumstances  the  court  of 
Rome  maintains  a  haughty  port,  che- 
rishes ambitious  purposes,  and  instead 
of  thinking  to  prolong  a  precarious 
existence  by  concentrating  its  ener- 
gies within  the  narrow  limits  of  its 
more  especial  jurisdiction,  seems  to 
dilate  in  a  consciousness  of  universal 
dominion,  and  meditates  or  conducts 
great  enterprizes  within,  or  against, 
all  countries  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  while  it  knows  well«  that  eveo 
within  its  own  **  States  of  the 
Church,'*  its  authority  is  ill-assured 
and  feeble. 

And  thus  it  has  been  ever.  The 
policy  of  papal  Rome  'and  that  of 
pagan  have  strongly  resembled  each 
other.  Both  have  been  aggressive* 
To  distract  and  defeat  their  enemies 
abroad,  rather  than  contend  against 
them  upon  the  Italian  soil,  is  found  to 
be  as  prudent  a  device  in  modern  times 
as  it  was  when,  under  the  generalship 
of  Africanus,  it  had  a  successful  issue 
in  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Rome 
should  persist  in  a  tactique  through 
which  many  a  triumph  has  been  at- 
tuned, but  it  is  scarce  less  than  wonder- 
ful to  find  the  nations  against  which  it 
has  been  employed,  persevering  in  the 
policy  or  the  impolicy  which  has  coa* 
spired  to  its  success.  Homanitm  i$ 
vulnerabU  in  its  creed — m  it$  creed 
only;  and  while  it  is  contriving  the 
disturbance  and  dismemberment  of 
states,  through  agencies  so  subtle  while 
Ihey  are  v&k#  so  peremptory  whan 


strong,  that  it  Is  thought  no  more 
than  clemency  to  connive  at  them,  or 
prudence  to  take  them  into  alliance, 
the  central  principle  of  the  false  creed 
is  suffered  to  remain  in  the  obscurity 
with  which  it  is  artfully  covered — the 
''  veiled  prophet "  is  permitted  to  pro- 
secute his  ambitious  enterprises,  and 
to  gather  around  his  banner  multitudes 
who  would  abhor  and  renounce  their 
merciless  leader,  if  it  were  given  them 
to  look  upon  his  deformity. 

It  is  a  confli-mation  of  these  views 
that,  where  Romanism  has  been  at 
liberty  to  embpdy  her  principles  in  act, 
her  authority  is  prostrate  or  declining, 
—that  where  she  is  so  held  in  check, 
that  she  can  be  cruel  only  in  specula- 
tion, she  is  rising  into  power.  In  Spain 
and  Portugal  her  wand  is  broken — her 
strong^  is  gone.  In  Italy  her  do- 
minion is  maint<uned  by  foreign  aid. 
In  Belgium,  in  France,  in  England, 
she  seems  preparing — such  are  the  flat- 
tering signs  of  the  times — to  resume 
her  ancient  ascendancy. 

In  speaking  of  the  state  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  Cardinal. Pacca  places 
no  restraint  upon  the  eloquence  of  his 
sorrow  and  indignation.  He  had 
many  years  since  feared  that  calamity 
was  to  come  upon  these  once  favoured 
countries— that  the  relative  condition 
of  Spain  and  Africa  was  to  be  re- 
versed ;  the  latter  restored  to  the 
faith  for  which  it  had  been  once  illus- 
trious, and  Spain  re-plunged  into  bar- 
barism and  infidelity.  He  wished  that 
such  thoughts  had  been  dreams,  not 
visions — had  belonged  rather  to  poetry 
than  prophecy : — 

"  But,  alas,"  he  continues,  '*  the  me- 
lancholy state  of  religious  affairs  in  Por- 
tugal and  Spain  recalled  to  mo  tho^^o 
sad  presentiments,  and  I  feared  that 
the  ratal  day  was  come,  when  the  faith 
would  abandon  these  realms,  once  so 
cathoKc  and  faithful.  I  have  seen  on  the 
coasts  of  Africa  valiant  France  settin,!^ 
up  again  in  triumph  the  standard  of  the 
cross,  re-erectinc^  altars,  converting 
profane  mosoues  mto  temples  dedicated 
to  the  Loro,  and  constructing  new 
churches ;  whilst  on  the  opposite  shore 
they  despoil  in  Spain  holy  altars,  tear 
down  or  deliver  to  the  flames  edifices  sot 
apart  for  divine  worship.  I  have  seen, 
in  Africa,  a  holy  and  venerable  pastor 
surrounded  by  sealous  priests,  not  only 
received  with  acclamations  and  enthu- 
siasm by  catholics,  but  respected,  vene- 
rated, by  infidels,  by  Bedouins,  and 
Arabs;  whilst  in  unliappy  Spain  they 
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were  cited  be/ore  the  trihunah  of  lawmen^ 
faithful  pastors  constrained  to  undergo 
unjust  judgments,  cast  into  prison,  or 
banished  from  their  sees,  and  in  the 
very  house  of  the  Lord  august  ministers 
of  the  sanctuary  cruelly  slain  at  the 
foot  of  the  holy  altars,  in  hatred  of  the 
catholic  religion. 

"I  have  seen  on  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
in*  Algiers,  received  as  angels  from 
heaven  the  daughters  of  Saint  Vincent 
de  Paul,  the  venerable  sisters  of  charity 
who,  armed  only  in  their  gentleness, 
their  modesty,  their  tender  solicitude  for 
the  afflicted,  awakened  admiration  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of  infidels,  and 
disposed  them  to  accept  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  and  embrace  a  religion  which  in- 
spires and  cultivates  so  many  virtues. 
And  on  the  opposite  shore,  m  Spain, 
the  virgins  dedicated  to  God  were  driven 
forth  from  their  sacred  asylums,  and  de- 
prived of  all  resources  necessary  for  the 
sustenance  of  life. 

"  Would  not  all  this  seem  to  announce, 
as  I  have  said,  and  to  cause  fear  for 
Spain,  that  the  fearful  moment  is  at 
hand  when  God,  in  his  justice,  wills  to 
convey  elsewhere  the  light  of  the  faith 
and  to  fill  up  the  fatal  menace,  which 
the  Saviour  made  to  the  Jews,  in  the 
words  cited  by  St.  Matthew  —  *  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  shall  bo  taken,  to  be 
given  to  another  people,  to  bring  forth 
fruits  thereof.* " 

Such  is  the  state  of  Spain — the 
country  to  which  Rome  committed 
especially  the  defence  of  her  church* 
The  cardinal^  who  laments  over  it* 
consoles  and  encourages  himself  by  the 
more  cheering  prospect  presented  by 
tbe  condition  of  EnglancL 

"  I  cannot  behold  without  sorrow  this 
situation  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  those 
two  kingdoms  (Spain  and  Portugal)— 
where  it  was  formerly  so  flourishing. 
It  is  with  very  different  feelings  that  I 
shall  now  consider  what  is  passing  in 
another  count rv,  where  for  several  cen- 
turies, it  had  been  groaning  under  the 
most  rigorous  and  tyrannical  persecu- 
tion. There  the  unfortunate  Catholics 
were  denied  even  the  consolation  of  a  free 
exercise  of  their  worship ;  not  only  was 
that  worship  not  tolerated,  but  it  was 
even  proscribed  under  tbe  severest  and 
most  cruel  penalties.  At  present,  through 
a  marvellous  change,  new  temples  and 
magnificent  cathedrals  are  to  be  seen 
rising  in  those  very  same  regions,  in 
honour  of  God — convents  and  monaste- 
ries  are  being  built  for  the  religious  of 
both  sexes — and  a  beneficent  and  gene- 
rous hospitality  is  tendered  to  the  priests 
pf  foreij^Q  nations^  whom  the  persecu- 


tion of  their  native  country  has  atmck. 
It  is  easily  seen  that  I  am  adverting  to 
England.  These  facts  are  most  consol- 
ing. Yet,  we  must  not  flatter  ourselves 
as  some  persons  already  do,  that  the  sect 
denominated  Anglican  is  already  on  tbe 
point  of  expiring.  It  is  quite  true  that 
It  is  daily  losing  some  ground,  abandoned 
as  it  is  by  innumerable  sectarians,  who 
have  already  fallen  into  complete  incre- 
dulity—and by  many  others,  who,  en- 
lightened by  the  divine  grace,  are 
returning  to  the  bosom  of  their  mother, 
the  Catholic  church,  which  has  not 
ceased  to  love  them  with  tenderness. 
Nevertheless,  that  Anglican  church  is 
an  edifice,  which,  however  impaired 
and  tottering  as  it  seems  to  be,  rest^ 
on  two  firm  props,  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy  and  the  opulence  of  tbe 
clergy. 

*'  So  long  as  the  great  lords  of  that 
country  shall  be  permitted  to  distribute 
to  their  brethren,  children,  and  nephews, 
the  opulent  revenues  of  the  episcopal 
manses,  and  of  the  rich  benefices, 
amounting  annually  to  £6,000,000,  or 
32,800,000  Roman  scudi,  it  is  vain 
to  flatter  ourselves  that  that  sect  wtH 
disappear.  But  if  the  Lord  continues 
to  bless  the  jceal  and  labours  of  our 
clergy  in  England,  the  Protestant  pas- 
tors will  80onl)e  abandoned  bv  the  larger 
portion  of  their  flock.  It  is  not  long 
ago,  that  the  Protestant  rector  of  a 
parish  in  Ireland  had  no  other  parish- 
ioners but  his  wife,  children,  and  maid- 
servant. At  all  events,  that  which  the 
Anglicans  call  defection,  and  which  we 
call  conversion,  will  force  the  govern- 
ment to  reflect  seriously.  In  other  times 
it  might  have  been  feared,  that  it  would 
but  serve  to  render  persecution  more 
violent-^but  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  none  but  results  favourable  to 
the  cause  of  the  Catholics  can  be  ex- 
pected from  it. 

"  England,  therefore,  yields  us  con- 
solation amidst  the  sorrows  of  the 
church." 

We  are  not  disposed  to  envy  to 
his  eminence  this  transitory  consola- 
tion. The  condition  of  the  church  in 
England  is  certainly  not  that  which 
we  could  wish — but  our  reliance  upon 
truth  and  on  the  English  character  is 
such  that  we  can  read  the  predictions 
and  menaces  of  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies  without  dismay.  It  is  true 
that  the  public  mind  is  much  disturbed 
and  alarmed  on  subjects  of  surpassing 
interest — true,  also,  that  elements  in 
the  Church  of  England  which  had 
been  held  in  combination  now  show 
themselves  distinct  and  separated — but 
we  are  persuaded  that  this  8tat«  of 
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tbinffs  will  not  be  of  long  endnrance, 
or  of  a  fatal  issue.  No^  we  are  given 
to  see  great  principles  on  their  trial, 
tested  bj  every  agency,  in  every  form 
in  which  a  scrutiny  can  be  applied. 
The  Catholic  principle  which  respects 
authority,  antiquity,  union — the  Pro- 
testant prindple  which  would  be  the 
safeguard  of  liberty,  and  would  insist 
on  maintaining  the  right  of  private  opi- 
nion, because  a  paramount  duty  is  in- 
volved in  it — these,  from  causes  which 
it  b  not  necessary  to  enumerate — ^have 
been  placed  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  appa- 
rent antagonism  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  they  can  lone 
remain  so.  By  character  and  consti- 
tution thejr  are  allies.  They  are  of  the 
same  origin,  they  have  the  same  end 
and  object,  and  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  can  long  be  held  m 
estrangement  from  each  other. 

But  it  is  a  curious  subject  of  alarm 
by  which  the  prudent  cardinaVs  ex- 
pectations are  dashed.  The  wealth  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  its  con- 
nection 4vith  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  he  imagines,  will  retard,  if 
not  prevent,  its  overthrow.  What  a 
comment  on  the  clamours  raised  against 
the  church  as  a  svstem  which  can  never 
prove  serviceable  for  any  good  until 
It  is  released  from  its  mundane  opu- 
lence. We  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
to  deny,  that  wealth  mav  be  abused— 
that  revenues  may  be  ill  distributed, 
and  that  evil  consequences  mav  result 
from  a  mal-administration  of  funds  in 
anv  system  or  organization,  secular  or 
religious.  We  are  not  re-opening  a 
question  which  we  think  has,  for  some 
time  been  closed,  respecting  the  wealth 
of  the  church,  or  attempting  to  prove 
(a  work  of  supererogation)  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Anglican  church  are 
not  more  than  moderate ;  but  we  think 
it  well  to  direct  attention  to  the  ftct 
that  economists  in  England  and  Ro- 
manists abroad  and  at  home— (the 
Cardinal  is  one  of  manv) — have  pre* 
ferred  the  same  complaints  against 
the  church— Uie  complaint  that  it  ia 
wealthy — and  that  the  Romanist  re- 
monstrants assign  as  the  eround  of  the 
objection,  that  this  wealm  and  splen- 
dour of  which  they  complam,  increase 
the  difficulties  in  their  assaults  upon 
an  institution  they  would  destroy,  and 
diminish  the  hopes  which  they  would 
gladly  entertain  of  seeing  it  speedily 
overturned* 
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Amon^  the  compensations  A>r  which 
the  cardinal  expresses  a  deep  sense  of 
thankfulness,  the  state  of  religion  in 
Flanders  also  holds  a  high  place.  After 
enduring  so  many  novercal  govern- 
ments, and  in  which  the  futn  m^ht 
often  have  been  wrecked,  it  is  not  mar« 
yellous  that  a  devoted  son  or  servant 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  should  regard 
with  very  deep  satisfaction  the  present 
estate  or  the  priesthood  in  Belgium. 
To  them,  it  can  scarcely  be  disputed, 
the  chief  authority  in  the  land  haa 
drifted.  The  sovereign  appears  to  hold 
his  throne  <»  sul^Brance — the  so-called 
representatives  of  the  people  are,  in 
point  of  fact,  delegates  of  the  clergy, 
and  even  thsA  department  in  the  state 
w4iieh  seetois  exempted  Arom  then-  di- 
rect control,  is  reached  and  governed 
through  their  influence.  Such  haa 
been  the  issue  of  the  Belgian  revolu- 
tion, liberals  and  Romanists  joined 
in  the  experiment.  Liberals  were  im- 
patient of  the  mild  control  of  Hol- 
land, or  else  expected  to  aehieve  for 
themselves  higher  distinctions  or  larger 
emoluments  in  the  scramble  conse- 
quent upon  a  dismemberment  of  the 
empire.  They  have  realized,  to  their 
great  detriment,  the  old  story  of  the 
horse  and  the  deer — ^the  unwelcome 
intruder  upon  their  pastures  has  been 
chased  away,  but  the  deliverance  haa 
been  accomplished  at  a  cost  and  a  sa- 
crifice that  infinitely  outpaid  it.  The 
government  of  Romanism  was  a  bad 
exchange  for  that  of  Holland,  and  in 
removteflr  the  one,  Bdgjan  liberalism 
has  established  the  other  in  anthority'-^ 

*t  N<m  e«nilem  4mmh  UK  ttmnm  dq^t  ore.** 

But  appeerances  are  often  deoeptivef 
and  even  cardinals  may,  in  some  rare 
instances,  be  deluded  oy  them.  Bel- 
gium, although  at  this  moment  a  de- 
pendancy,  through  its  prieste,  on  the 
Churoh  of  Rame»  it  not  held  by  » 
tenure  wluch  promisee  pennaneDce. 
The  prostrato  parly  ia  somewhat  re- 
fractory. In  fonmng  an  alliaaoe  witii 
Mberaliam,  the  olergj  of  Rome  were 
under  the  necessity  of  enacting  tole- 
rance, and  a  latitude  was  so  long 
given  to  thought  and  expression,  that 
freedom  of  speech  and  publication  haa, 
in  some  sort*  become  domesticated  in 
Belgium.  In  consequence,  books— 
and  the  range  is  not  very  extensive  of 
those  which  Romanism  would  not  pro- 
noanee  «'b«d  booka'*«iHnrarm  tfaieV  aa 
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EgyptUn  pU^^OMi  enlarging  the  num- 
ber of  the  Uberal  party,  and  confirm- 
ing their  prejadices.  And  bo  it  faresy 
that,  while  Cardinal  Pacca  w  congra- 
tulating himselfy  and  thanking  heaven 
for  the  triumphant  aspect  of  his  church 
in  Belgium*  the  prelates  of  that  fa- 
voured land  are  remonstrating  in  tones 
of  indignation  and  dismaji  against  the 
diffusion  of  pestilent  opinions  through 
their  flock,  and  are  evidently  eager  for 
a  return  of  the  pious  times  when  they 
could  protect  good  Catholics  against  all 
intellectual  poison  by  committing  to 
the  flames  prohibited  books  and  the 
authors  of  them. 

Nor  in  France  are  matters  in  that 
state  of  security  and  repose  which 
Cardinal  Pacca  imagines.  On  the  con- 
trary there  is  now  pending  a  conflict 
between  the  Jesuit  party  and  the  Uni^ 
versity  of  Parisi  or  more  properly, 
perhaps,  the  patrons  of  secular  edop 
cation  generally^  which  majr  put  Ro- 
manism in  jeopardy,  and  which  seems 
big,  whatever  its  issue  may  be,  with 
mighty  consequences. 

'*  Les  J^suites,  par  MM.  Michelet  et 
Quinet,'*  consists  of  a  series  of  discourses 
delivered  by  the  eminent  and  able  wri- 
ters whose  names  they  bear,  in  the 
course  of  the  past  summer,  in  Paris,  on 
the  character,  the  objects,  and  the  prac- 
tices of  the  institute  of  Loyola.  The 
interest  excited  by  these  lectures  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  being  delivered 
was  .extreme,  and  the  avidity  with 
which  thev  were  sought  on  their  ap- 
pearance in  a  printed  form,  may  be 
judgied  of  from  the  fact  that  the  course 
was  not  concluded  till  the  month  of 
July,  and  before  the  end  of  August 
they  appear  to  have  gone  through  three 
editions. 

The  following  extract  from  a  dis- 
course of  M.  Quinet,  who  in  lectures 
on  the  literature  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, felt  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  con- 
sider the  Jesuit  institute  in  its  effects 
upon  human  sdciety,  will  show  the 
spirit  in  which  the  subject  of  Jesuitism 
is  taken  up.  To  the  initiated  it  may 
serve  also  to  show  more  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  antagonist  parties  than  meets 
the  eyes  of  the  superficial. 

"  Why,  say  they,  speak  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  in  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  literature  of  the  south?  What 
connexion  have  things  so  different 
-with  each  other?  I  must  have  been 
very  unfortunate,  and  must  have  lost 
my  time  strangely,  if  you  have   not 


already  perceived  thai  indissoluble  con- 
nexion in  all  its  full  extent  At  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  popular  inteili- 
eence  m  Spain,  and  still  more  in  Italy, 
became  decidedly  dwindled.  Writers, 
poets,  artists,  disappeared  one  after  an- 
other ;  instead  of  the  vigorous,  anda- 
cious  generation  which  had  departed, 
the  new  men  languished  in  a  deadly  at- 
mosphere. It  was  no  more  the  heroic 
innovations  of  a  Campanella  or  a  Bruno ; 
it  was  honied  verse  or  insipid  proKc, 
spreading  around,  as  it  were,  the  neavy 
odour  of  a  sepulchre.  But  while  all  of 
national  genius  was  decaying,  we  see  a 
little  society,  that  of  the  Jesuits,  which, 
growing  perceptibly,  and  insinuating  it- 
self through  every  pore  of  these  decay- 
ing states,  nourishes  itself  with  the  rem- 
nant of  vitality  in  the  heart  of  Italy ; 
gathers  strength  and  siae  from  the  sub- 
stance of  this  great  divided  body  ;  and 
when  so  rreat  a  phenomenon  appears  in 
the  world,  when  it  predominates  over 
all  other  intellectual  occurrences,  and  is 
their  influencing  spirit,  one  must  not 
speak  of  it  I  When  I  encounter,  directly, 
in  my  subject,  so  powerful  an  institu- 
tion, one  that  reacts  on  every  mind ; 
one  which  comprises,  which  sums  up  the 
whole  system  of  the  south,  I  most  turn 
away  my  eyes  and  pass  on  1  What, 
then,  remains  to  do  ?  To  restrict  one's 
self  within  the  study  of  some  sonnets,  or 
of  some  of  the  amatory  mythology  of 
these  ages  of  decline  ?  Agreed — hut  in 
spite  of  all  this  the  question  will  not 
escape  us ;  for,  after  having  studied 
these  nothings,  it  will  be  incumbent  on 
us  to  Show  the  deleterious  influence 
which  has  called  them  Into  being ;  and 
all  the  difference  resultuig  from  our 
postponing  the  discussion  of  Jesuitism 
will  oe  to  invert  the  order  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  place  at  the  end  what 
should  have  been  at  the  commencemont. 
The  examination  of  the  death  of  a  peo- 
ple, is,  If  one  would  seek  the  cause  of  it, 
as  important  as  th^  examination  of  their 
lives.  But  at  least , add  they , might  yon  not 
show  the  effect  without  the  cause — the 
literature  and  the  policy,  without  their 
governing  principle — Italy  without  Je- 
suitism— the  dead  without  the  living? 
No,  I  cannot ;  and,  moreover,  I  will  not. 

"  What  1  shall  I  by  attentive  observa* 
tiou  see  southern  Europe  consuming 
away  amid  the  fbrmation  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  this  establishment — lan- 
guishing, dving  under  its  influence ;  and, 
while  I  am  here  especially  occupied  with 
the  people  of  the  sotith,  shall  I  not  say 
what  occasions  the  decay  ?— fmarmtirf .J 
Shall  I  tranquilly  see  my  own  country 
invited  to  an  aUianee  for  which  odiers 
have  so  dearly  paid,  and  shall  I  not  say, 
beware  ?  Others  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment for  you — ^the  moat  diseased  nations 
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of  Europe,  those  who  possess  the  least 
credit  and  authoritY,  those  who  seem 
the  most  abandoned  of  God,  are  those 
where  the  society  of  Loyola  has  esta- 
blished itself  I — (murmurs,  cries,  shuffling 
of  the  feet ;  the  voice  drowned  for  some 
minutes,)    Do  not  risk  this  descent,  ex- 
ample shows  its  dangers;  do  not  sit 
unaer  this  shade,  it  has  benumbed  and 
poisoned  Spain  and  Italy  during  two 
centuries — (tumult,  cries,  hisses,  and  ap^ 
plause.)      1  ask  if  from  these  general 
facts  I  am  not  to  draw  the  obyious  con- 
clusions, what  becomes  of  all  real  infor- 
mation on  such  subjects?    But  here, 
again,  my  astonishment  is  redoubled. 
For  what  order,  for  what  society  is  this 
strange  privilege  demanded  ?    Whom  is 
it  here  wished  to  place  beyond  the  reach 
of  discussion  or    observation?     Is  it 
haply  the  existing  clergy  of  France  ?  or 
one  of  those  peaceful  and  modest  com- 
munities which  need  protection  against 
an  intolerant  majority?    No;  it  is  a 
society  which  (we  shaU  examine  after- 
wards whether  justly  or  not)  has  been 
at  different  epochs  expelled  from  every 
state  of  Europe;  which  the  pope  has 
himself  condemned;  which  France  has 
cast  from  her  bosom ;  which  has  no  ex- 
istence in  the  eyes  of  the  state,  or  ra- 
ther, which  is  considered  as  dead  in  law 
in  our  country.     And  it  is  this  nameless 
wreck  which  hides  itself,  disguises  it- 
self, and  grows  g^eat,  {en  se  reniant,) 
which  we  are  not  to  study,  to  consider, 
to  analyse  in  its  origin  and  in  its  past 
course.     It  is  admitted  that  all  other 
orders  have  had  their  periods  of  declhie, 
of  corruption :  that  their  spirit  has  been 
adapted    to    particular    epochs,    after 
which  they  have  been  forced  to  give 
place  to  others ;  just  as  political  socie- 
ties, states,  nations,  which  have  had 
their  day  and  their  appointed  duration ; 
and  the  Jesuitical  society  is  the  only  one 
of  which,  without  a  species  of  risk,  we 
may  not  show  the  meannesses,  mark  the 
phases  of  decline,  the  signs  of  decrepi- 
tude; it  is  blasphemy  to  compare  its 
Seriods  of  prosperity  with  its  days  of 
ecline,  since  that  would  be  attributing 
to  it  the  vicissitudes  common  to  all  other 
institutions.    To  question  its  unchange- 
ableness  is  almost  an  effort  of  courage. 
Where  would  this  path  conduct  us  ?    Is 
it  that  of  the  France  of  July? — {ap- 
plause.)   Nevertheless,  I  will  say  my 
whole  mind.     Yes,  in  this  boldness  there 
is  something  which  pleases  and  attracts 
me ;  it  seems  to  me  now  that  I  compre- 
hend, that  I  bring  out  the  grandeur  of 
this  society  better  than  all  its  apologists. 
They  would  wish  me  not  to  speak  of  it ; 
and  I  pretend,  on  the  contrary,  that 
this  society  has  been  so  powerful,  its 
organization  so  ingenious  and  so  fiill  of 
vitality,  its  influenoe  so.  long  continued 


and  so  universal,  that  it  Is  impossible 
not  to  speak  of  it,  when  considering  the 
period  of  the  revival  of  literature  with 
reference  to  its  poetry,  arts,  morals,  po- 
litics, and  institutions.    I  maintain  tnat 
after  having  seised  upon  the  substatice 
of  all  the  souths  it  has  remained  during 
a  century  the  sole  living  thing  in  the 
bosom  of  those  departed  sodeties.  Even 
at  this  moment    divided  into   shreds, 
trampled  on,  crushed  by  so  many  solemn 
edicts,  to  come  to  life  under  our  eyes— « 
half  lift  itself  and  speak  dictatoriallyi 
while  scarcely  risen  from  the  dust ;  .to 
provoke,  to  menace,  again  to  fling  the 
gauntlet  at  intelligence  and  good  sens^ ; 
those  are  not  the  acts  of  a  narrbw  ge- 
nius or  a  timid  courage.    If  the  world, 
after  having  extirpated  Jesuits,  will  let 
them  again  seize  on  it,  they  do  well  to 
try ;  and  if  they  succeed,  it  will  be  on^ 
of  the  greatest  miracles  of  the  moderxi 
world.     At  all  events,  they  follow  their 
law,  the  condition  of  their  existence^ 
their  destiny.    I  blaine  them  not«  they 
obey  their  characters.    AU  would  be 
well,  if,  on  the  other  side,  all  were  true 
to  theirs.    Tes,  this  reaction,  notwith- 
standing the  intolerance  which  it  boasts 
of,  does  not  displease  me;  the  fhtttre 
would  profit,  if  ail  did  their  duty ;  thai 
is  to  say,  if  science,  philosophy,  and  hu- 
man intelligence  provoked  and  appealed 
to  at  length  should  accept  this  great 
challenge.    Perhaps  we  were  inclined  to 
slumber  in  the  possession  of  a  limited 
number  of  ideas,  without  dreaming  or 
increasing  them.    It  is  w^  that  the 
truth  should  from  time  to  time  be  dis- 
puted ;  it  incites  man  to  make  new  ac- 
quisitions therein.    If  he  has  no  feart 
for  his  heritage,  he  not  merely  does  not 
augment  it,    but  he  lets  it  decrease. 
They  accuse  us  of  having  been  too  bold. 
I  will  take  some  blame  to  myself;  only 
I  will  say,  that  instead  of  having  been 
too  bold,  I  be^n  to  fear  that  we  may  have 
been  too  timid.    Compare,  in  faet,  for 
one  moment,  the  instruction  in  our  coun- 
try, and  that  in  the  universities  of  the 
despotio  northern  governments.    Is  ib 
not  in  a  Catholic  couUtry,  in  a  CAthotlo 
university  at  Munich^  that  Schelliue  luts, 
duritig  thirty  years,    been    unfblding, 
with  an  increasing  audacity,  the  idea  of 
this    new    Christianity,    of   this    new 
church,  which  at  once  trailsfbrms  the 
past  and  the  ftiture  ?    Is  it  not  in  a  des- 
potic country  that  Hef^  J  with  stQl  more 
independence,  has  revived  all  the  inqui- 
ries relative  to  dogma  ?    And  then  it  is 
not  alone  theories  and  mysteries  wfaiefa 
are  freely  and  philosophically  discussed. 
It  is,  moreover,  and  on  every  occasion, 
the  letter  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment to  which  they  apply  the  same  dis- 
engaeed  spirit  of  hieh  criticism  as  to 
Greek  and  Eoman  pmlology." 
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We  are  far  from  qaestioning  the 
Talidity  of  the  eloquent  professor's  de- 
fence,  or  from  denying  that  an  expo- 
sition of  the  character  of  Jesuitism  was 
pertinent  to  hb  suhjecti  although  that 
Buhject  was  literature.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  persuaded,  that  had  the 
apirit  which  animated  the  order  of 
Ijojola  been  laid  to  rest,  or  were  its 
material  organization  less  formidable 
than  it  is,  neither  of  those  distinguish* 
ed  men  who  hold  the  chairs  of  history 
or  literature  in  Paris,  would  have 
hazarded  the  oppontion  or  the  incon- 
venienoe  of  provoking  a  discussion  to 
which  they  aid  not  appear  to  be  di- 
rectly and  forcibly  called.  The  truth 
is,  evidentlv,  that  the  power  of  the 
Jesuits  at  the  present  day,  their  pro- 
jects, their  schemes,  compel  attention 
to  their  past  history,  to  tne  spirit  and 
genius  of  their  institution.  As  mat- 
ter of  speculation  and  science,  such  a 
subject  would  certainly  be  one  of  very 
deep  interest ;  but  were  its  interest  of 
a  purely  antiquarian  or  speculative 
character,  it  would  not  have  called 
forth  the  eloquence  of  MM.  Michelet 
and  Quinet.  These  bold  men  cite  the 
Jesuitism  of  the  present  day  to  answer 
not  merely  for  tne  wrongs  it  inflicted 
in  past  times  upon  society,  but  those 
which  at  this  moment  it  meditates. 
They  expose  its  avowed  principles, 
smd  purposes,  and  acts,  that  they  may 
arouse  the  reasonable  apprehensions 
of  their  country  and  age  against  the 
most  formidable  danger  by  which  both 
are  threatened. 

As  matter  of  abstract  inquiry,  we 
scarcely  know  any  subject  of  more  ex- 
citing mterest  than  that  of  the  Jesuit 


institution— how  is  the  .interest  ^ 
hanced  when  its  past  is  regarded  &5  a 
light  which  warns  of  a  verv  menacipg 
future!  The  Jesuit  order  has  not, 
perhaps,  had  the  calm  sentence  qf 
philosophy  pronounced  ujpon  it.  All 
who  have  written  upon  its  merits,  of 
its  demerits,  have  written  like  part  jzaai^ 
^-all  have  written  like  persons  who 
feared  its  power,  who  hated  it,  or  wl|0 
sheltered  behind  it;  but  howevef  di- 
vided opinions  may  have  been  among 
advocates  or  accusers,  the  commctn 
feeling  of  humanity  seems  to  ha.ye 
been  pronounced  in  the  aaitoun4ing 
fact,  that  all  countries  in  which',  th^ 
Jesuits  had  obtuned  a  settlement — 
many  a  country  or  communis  in  which 
they  were  at  nrst  welcomed,  with  love 
and  devotion — some»  wherein  tjiey  were 
from  the  first  suspected — have  qgme  9t% 
length  to  the  same  judgment,  and  thai 
an  adverse  one.  The  Jesuits  have 
suffered  expulsion  from  places  in  which 
thev  had  had  opportunities  pf  dev^ 
loping  their  principles  and  mapifestiqg 
their  character,  tit  thirty^sevcn  ^Ixndt 
instances.  **  It  is  not,"  writes'  the 
Abbe  du  Pradt,  "  the  f»cts  in  detajl 
which  it  is  important  to  prove,  i^  is 
the  spirit  of  those  facts ;  >fhen  ^^ 
one  is  known,  we  know  Ae  Other?, 
and  can  only  look  for  the  s^^n^e  f  ^vdts 
from  the  same  causes.  A  d^ t^l^ 
history  of  the  Jesuits  would  OQcupy 
an  immense  space,  more  than  what 
the  history  of  a  great  state  would  de- 
mand. One  single  trait, 'atriutuivque 
in  the  annals  of  the  world,  one  trait 
belonging  alone  to  the  history  of  Jesu- 
itism, is  the  subjoined*  list  of  the  ex- 
pulsions the  Jesuits  have  undeigoqe 


*  List  of  the  expulsions  endured  by  the 

From  Saragossa  in     1556 

—  theVateline  in      1566 

^    Vienna, 1568 

•— *  Avignon,     1570 

— •    Antwerp,  Segovia,  Portugal,  1570 
-.    England, ...  1579,  1561,  and  1586 

'^'  Japan,    1587 

«M    Hungary  and  Transylvania,  1588 

—  Bordeaux 1569 

^    aU  France, 1594 

^    Holland, 1596 

•M-  the  city  of  Toumon,   1597 

^u.    Beam 1597 

.^    England  again  In    1601 

•-.    the  same,     1604 

u.    Dantsio  and  Thorn,    1606 

.^    Venice,- 1606  and  1619 

*«    Kingdom  of  Amara  or  Japan,  1618 


Jesuits:— 

From  Bohemia,     16l8 

—  Moravia, 1619 

—4    Naples  and  the  Low  Coon- >   ^^^ 

tries,    •••  ...   3 

.^  China  and  Lidia,    16S2 

_  Malta,    1634 

—  Russia,   1676  and  I62S 

—  Savoy,    1729 

»  Portugal,     1759 

— .  Spain,  the  2d  of  April,...  ...  1767 

»  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sid- 7    ^^^ 

Ues,  3d  Nov J    *'^' 

»    Duofay  of  Parma,  8th  Feb.  1768 

—  Isle  of  Malto  aeain,  22d)    «.,^ 

April, J   ^^^ 

~    Rome  and  all  Christendom,  1768 
Partial  or  general  expulsions,  37. 
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throughout  the  world.  What  then 
has  beea  the  nature  of  that  society 
which  has  constrained  all  countries 
and  all  governments  alike  to  expel 
it?  Thirty-seven  expulsions  under- 
gone hy  one  single  religious  hodyl 
What  I  the  thirty-nine  monastic  orders 
dted  ahove  have  not  drawn  upon  them- 
selves^ collectively,  one  similar  mark 
of  disapproval — it  is  a  privileged  stamp 
reserved  for  Jesuitism  alone." 

That  a  society  like  that  of  the  Je- 
suits should  continue  to  exist,  against 
which  humanity  seemed  so  unequivo- 
cally to  protest,  and  that  it  should  ap- 
pear, notwithstanding  so  many  shocks 
and  disasters,  to  he  gathering  strength 
for  new  efforts  to  attain  dominion  over 
mankind,  is  one  of  those  rare  pheno- 
mena which  the  least  curious  among 
reflecting  men  miffht  naturally  desire 
to  investigate.  It  seems  almost  to 
realise  the  idea  which  ascribed  to  the 
original  particles  of  matter  such  a 
consistency  as  rendered  them  impe- 
rishable and  unchangeable;  indicat- 
ing, that  wherever  a  solitarv  Jesuit 
survived,  his  order  lived  in  him,  and 
he  became,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  in- 
soluble and  infrangible  centre,  around 
which  an  order  reconstructed  itself 
anew.  It  is  a  marvellous  story — ^that 
of  the  fortunes  of  Jesuitism ;  not  of 
its  fortunes  only,  but  of  its  bold  and 
subtle  devices,  the  artifices  by  which  it 
baffled  power,  the  disguises  under 
which  it  escaped  detection,  the  deceits 
and  equivocations  by  which  it  evaded 
the  authority  to  which  it  pretended 
tmqualified  submission  and  obedience. 

The  order  of  Jesuits  was  thrown 
up  into  existence,  the  reader  need  not 
be  informed,  in  the  age  of  mighty  nro- 
ductions,  the  era  of  the  Reformation. 
Luther  and  Loyola  were  the  action  and 
reaction  of  that  time  of  gpants.  These 
two  men  issued  forth  into  the  world 
out  of  the  same  system — the  Catholic 
Church-— a  church,  in  their  day,  fallen 
into  a  state  of  chaos,  where  a  true 
faith  was  yet  preserved,  but  amidst, 
and  often  underneath,  fictions  bv 
which  it  was  opposed  or  superseded. 
The  limits  of  the  church  were  exten- 
sive enough  to  comprehend  within 
them  great  parties  representing  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  strongly  dis- 
crinunated  from  each  other.  There 
were  the  Reformers,  who  upheld  the 
sovereign  authori^r  of  Scripture,  and, 
in  comparison  with  its  pore  word  and 


the  lip^ht  by  which  faithful  men  stu- 
died It,  held  all  human  authority  in 
disesteem.  These  would  reduce  the 
faith  and  discipline  of  the  church  to 
the  standard  which  should  be  set  up 
by  Scripture  and  right  reason.  There 
was,  if  such  a  term  may  be  employedj 
the  ecclesiastical  aristocracy,  who 
would  uphold  the  right  and  authority 
of  general  councils,  and  would  inrist 
that  whatsoever  these  august  assemblies 
chang^  should  be  reformed  at  their 
decree,  that  whatsoever  they  declared 
fixed  should  remain,  at  Aeir  commanclf 
unaltered.  And  there  were  the  advo- 
cates of  that  mightv  monarchy,  the 
papal  power,  who  usisted,  that  the 
claims  put  fbrth  on  the  part  of  the 
chair  or  St.  Peter^— claims  of  univer- 
sal dominion  over  all  estates,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  should  be  acknowledged 
just  ana  legitimate.  For  centuries 
the  principles  thus  represented,  had 
been  at  issue.  Popes,  and  councilsf 
and  reformers,  had  been  contending 
for  their  respective  ends.  Contro- 
versy, and  war,  and  persecution,  had 
been  their  instruments.  In  the  age 
of  the  Reformation,  the  struggle  be- 
came gigantic ;  and,  after  a  crisis  of 
interest  unequalled  in  human  hbtory, 
the  aspect  of  sodetv  became  chang^df 
and  the  condition  of  the  church  essen« 
tially  altered.  The  Chtvch  of  Rome 
emerged  from  the  struggle,  with  its 
ancient  forms,  and  a  newJaUh*  The 
Reformers  separated,  liearing  with 
them  the  faith  of  primitive  and  ^pos* 
folic  thneif  and  nolding  this  faith 
amidst  forms  which  bore  not  the 
stamp  of  so  venerable  an  antiquity. 

In  effecting  this  mighty  chuige,  the 
influence  of  Loyola  was  not  less  effeo- 
tive  than  that  of  Luther.  If  Pro- 
testantism had  its  champion  in  the 
Reformer,  the  Jesuit  is,  not  less 
plainly,  the  architect  of  modem  Ro- 
manism. The  Council  of  Trent  was 
the  instrumentality  through  which  the 
transformation  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  effected,  and  the  agency  which 
directed  the  change  was  Jesuitism. 
It  was  a  change  vast  in  its  nature  and 
its  consequences.  It  constituted  the 
bishop  of  Rome  an  absolute  monarch. 
It  annulled  the  privileges  of  all  orders, 
communities,  individuals,  in  his  com- 
munion; and  it  had  the  prospective 
eflect  of  prohibiting  for  ever  the  assem- 
blingtogether  of  those  great  assemblies^ 
whlchiin  old  timesi  in  the  primitive  and 
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the  middle  agas^  oonstituted  the  lw»- 
Uture  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
Council  of  Trent  was  the  first  general 
qouncil  in  which  Jesuits  were  present 
to  take  #  part;  and  they  so  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  indulged  to 
them«  that  the  church  was  never  after* 
wards  able  to  assemble  another. 

It  is  sometimes  not  less  instructive 
tfaaQ  surprisinffy  tq  observe  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  premises  and  cpndu- 
sions  become  paired  together.  An  in- 
stance in  point  presents  itself*  in  com- 
paring the  ^sterns  of  the  Reformers 
and  the  Jesuits — or*  it  may  be  said«  of 
Loyola  and  Luther.  The  latter  must 
be  regarded  as  a  champion  of  individual 
^eedom — the  former  the  oho^sea  de- 
fender of  absolute  authority.  Accord- 
ing to  Ignatius*  there  was  to  be  but 
one  active  and  efficient  volition  upon 
earth — all  human  faculties  and  powers 
were  to  bow  in  unresisting  subservience 
%o  the  Papal  will :  in  Luther's  system 
there  was  a  provision  for  that  right  of 
private  judgment  which  is  utterly  in- 
pompatible  with  Papal  rule»  and  which 
has  been  described  as  inseparable  from* 
if  not  constituting  the  very  essence  of. 
Protestantism.  Such  is  the  contrast 
exhibited  by  the  two  systems — the  one 
^representing  liberty  as  a  riffht*  which 
it  IS  a  religious  duty  to  guard  inviolate : 
the  other  maintaining  as  its  first  and 
greatest  commandment*  a  servitude 
and  submission*  whichf  to  render  its 
nature  unequivocal*  is  designated  bv 
the  name  of  a  "  bUiui  obedience.'*  Such 
are  the  contrasted  systems — a  des- 
potism and  a  democracy :  and  the  free- 
dom of  thought,  and  act*  and  speech 
vindicated  by  the  Reformers  is  found 
to  co-exist  with  a  religious  dogma 
which  condemns  as  a  most  pestilent 
error*  the  idea  that  the  will  of  man 
can  he  free,  while  the  servility  enforced 
by  the  Jesuit  is  rendered  the  more  con- 
spicuous by  the  doctrine  from  which  it 
is  extorted*  the  doctrine  which  consti- 
tutes the  central  principle  of  the  Jesuit 
religion — ^namely*  that  which  asserts 
the  unrestricted  freedom  of  human 
will.  This  is|  the  doctrine  which  the 
Jesuit  party  has  ever  employed  as  its 
main  argument  against  the  Reformers — 
spontaneous  consciousnesses  of  the 
human  heart  became  its  allies  in  the 
controversy*  and  wherever  it  pre- 
vailed, it  required  that  the  emanci- 
nated  will*  free  in  the  light  of  reason* 
Dy  the  providence  of  Qod^  should  be 


prostrated*  so  as  to  lie  still*  or  to 
move*  only  at  the  command  of  a  human 
beipg*  invested  with  (what  must  ever 
be  regarded  as  a)  superhuman  autho- 
rity. Thus  did  the  policy  of  this 
subtle  order  convert  die  very  pr^u- 
dices  of  the  human  heart*  in  favopr  of 
liberty*  into  agencies  by  which  liberty 
was  abolished ;  and  thus  did  it  insure 
for  itself  the  services  of  devoted  ad- 
herents* in  whom  the  passive  and  un- 
scrupulous submission  of  a  slave  is 
reconciled  with  the  enterprixe  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  free. 

The  interests  of  Jesuitism  were  yen 
materially  served*  by  a  rule  which 
mi^ht  seem*  to  the  unobservantt  prejo* 
dicial  to  the  order  which  could  en* 
force  it.  A  Jesuit  could  pot  accept 
ecclesiastical  promotion.  The  digni- 
ties of  the  church  glittered  for  him  in 
vain.  He  must  lay  down  his  ambi- 
tions at  his  entrance  into  the  order. 
A  two-fold  advantage  was  derived 
from  this  self-denying  ordioanoe.  It 
constrained  every  member  of  the  body 
to  identify  himself  with  his  order. 
**  He  was*"  as  an  eloquent  writer  ob- 
serves* **  walled  up  in  It" — 

*•  Nactui  ei  Spartam,  czonut,** 

wa^  as  it  were*  oracularly  proclaimed 
to  every  votary ;  and  it  is  not  rash  to 
affirm*  that  every  votary*  with  few 
exceptions  indeed*  to  the  utmost  of 
his  abilities  obeyed  the  ii^ unction* 
He  could  not  entertain  an  ambitious 
dream*  without  comprehending  his 
order  in  the  vision.  To  become  illus- 
trious* he  must  have  fame  in  his 
society*  and  must  contribute  to  the 
exaltation  of  the  body  with  which  he 
is  associated  for  life.  The  rule  had 
another  good  effect.  It  f{u;ilitated 
the  access  of  Jesuits  to  the  confidence 
of  the  great.  In  choosing  a  con- 
fessor* it  was  something  to  feel  as- 
sured* that  the  reward  of  spiritual 
direction  was  not  to  be  a  mitre  or  a 
cardinal's  hat ;  that  a  rival*  or  an 
enemy*  or  even  the  court  of  Rome 
itself*  could  not  employ  such  bribes  in 
purchasing  secrets  of  the  confessional ; 
and  that  the  self-denying  son  of 
Loyola  could  not  be  an  encroacher» 
at  least  in  his  own  person*  upon 
his  penitent's  ecclesiastical  patronage. 
Thus  was  the  order  doubly  benefited : 
fortified  within*  by  securing  the  de- 
voted attachment  of  its  members-^ 
facilitated  in  its  enterprixes  by  the 
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ready  access  it  achieved  fbr  its 
ohoven  ministers  into  ''the  chambers 
of  princes." 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  matter  of  sur- 
prise, that  sttch  a  society,  io  all  its 
difficulties,  should  have  found  pro- 
tectors ;    that   when    persecuted  in 
one  direction,  it  should  oe  befriended 
in  another.      Such  was  its   fortune. 
It  won  and  wearied  out,  successively, 
the  friendship  of  every  Roman  Catho* 
lie  state  or  people  *,  and  when  it  had 
exhausted  the  benevolence  of  all,  and 
had  seen  Rome  herself  yield  to  the 
indignant  remonstrances  of  all  Roman 
Catholic  Europe,   it  sought  shelter* 
and  found  it,  for  a  time,  from  the 
despot  of  Prussia — from  the  autocrat 
of  Russia — escaping  from  the  condem- 
nation of  the  faithml,  and  the  censure 
and  sentence  of  the  Infallible,  to  the 
tainted  mercies  of  a  schismatic  and  an 
atheist.     Russia,  to  be  sure,  soon  saw 
reason  to  repent  of  her  hospitality, 
and    by    a   very    summary    process, 
chased  her  intriguing  guests    away. 
Prussia  was  more  tardy  in  awakening 
to  a  sense  of  her  imprudence.     We 
shall  not  enlarge  upon  what  it  has 
already  cost  her,  or  on  the  amount  of 
evil  she  may  yet  have  to  sufier  from 
her  too  haughty  and  unreflecting  con- 
fidence. 

In  Russia,  however,  during  the  days 
of  their  dispersion,  the  Jesuits  had 
their  most  honourable  abode ;  and  it 
is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  pro- 
tection and  hospitality  offered  at  the 
time  when  they  were  condemned  and 
dissolved  by  a  papal  bull,  was  with- 
drawn, when,  perhaps,  it  was  no 
longer  needed,  in  the  year  after  that 
in  which  the  order  was  restored  by 
Pius  VII.,  at  the  desire,  as  his  bull 
expressed  it,  of  all  the  churches. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the 
bull  of  Pius  VII.  preceded  the  farma^ 
turn  of  that  order  of  Jesuits  which 
seems  now  to  aim  at  universal  do- 
minion. Clement  XIV.  had  **  scotched 
the  snake,  not  killed  it."  His  bull  had 
the  effect  of  ruUicatuig  the  order ;  of 
sending  it,  as  it  were,  into  temporary  re- 
treat ;  but  Jesuitii»m  was  of  a  character 
far  too  audacious  and  self-dependent 
to  yield  to  the  command  of  any  being, 
however  exalted,  an  obedience  by 
which  its  interests  would  be  preju- 


diced, and  to  Which  nd  ahiolute  ne* 
cessitv  constrained  it. 

A  history  of  the  Jesuits,  during  Hbm 

forty  years  eclipse  of  the  order,  in  the 

interval  between  the  publication  of  the 

bulls  of  Clement  XIV.  (Oao^eili) 

and  Pius  VII.,  would  have  an  mterest 

not  less  deep  and  lively,  than  that  of  the 

most  prosperous  period  of  the  order  % 

nor  would  it  he  less  instructive.     We 

dare  not  enter  upon  it  in  our  present 

number,  but  we  only  postpone  an  in-i 

tention  which  we  hope  hereafter  that 

we  may  be  enabled  to  execute.     It 

may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  in  their 

most  disastrous  days  the  Jesuits  never 

abandoned  the  purpose*  or  the  ezpeo* 

tation,  of  again  attainiug  power,  and 

that  since  the  date  of  their   formal 

restoration,  they  have  devoted  them^ 

selves  to  the  prosecution  of  every  en* 

terpriae  which  held  out  to  them  » 

prospect  of  advancement.     They  have 

not  laboured  or  haiarded  in  vun,  but» 

on  the  contrary,  through  their  own 

exertions,  and  owing  to  the  supineness 

of  those  who  ought  to  have  counter* 

acted  them,  they  are  now,  perhaps  if 

not  the  most  powerfiil  body,  the  IxmIj 

most  to  be  feared,  in   the  eiviiiied 

world. 

There  is  not,  at  this  moment,  a 
country  in  Europe  in  which  the  Jesuita 
have  not  acquired  power  to  direct 
and  govern  tne  policy  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Pius  VII.  engaged  them 
to  row  in  the  bark  of  tibe  church: 
through  their  own  arts  and  energies 
they  have  possessed  themselves  of  the 
helm  also.  **  In  Austria,  Silesia,  in 
Prussia,  in  Hanover,  in  Holland  in 
Belgium,  in  Switzerland,  in  France, 
they  are  carrying  on  their  projects 
with  success."*  **  They  are  active  in 
Portugal,  and  keep  alive  the  fast-dving* 
out  embers  of  popery  in  that  and  the 
Spanish  kingdom,  f  Are  they  less  en- 
terprising or  less  to  be  feared  in  Great 
Britain? 

But  it  may  be  asked^— why  are  the 
Jesuits  to  be  dreaded?  VoeB  any 
man  in  this  age  fear  that  they  will 
employ  assassins — ^that  they  will  cano- 
nize the  murderers  of  kings — or  that 
they  will  vitiate  the  minds  of  young 
persons  entrusted  to  their  care  by 
profligate  practices  or  maxims?  The 
age,  it  may  be  said,  forbids  a  recur- 
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rence  to  the  imqiiities  of  less  enligfat-  M.  Michelet  warns  the  people  of 
ened  times ;  it  protects  all  reasonable  France^  and  throngfa  theoDy  we  may 
men  against  the  apprehension  of  them,  add,  warns  every  comitry  where  free 
We  are  well  aware  that  argnments  of  histitutions  and  habits  of  confidence 
this  character  have  their  weight  with  and  generous  credolitj  can  be  tamed  to 
manv— but,  we  'Al%  ^^t  eahaiiied  -to  > '  effl'iU;botolf"b7iioe^irho  avail  them- 
oonnsSf  they  have  no  weight  with  ns.  selves  of  liberty  to  estabUsh  de^otism : 
We  admit  willingly  that  no  body  of — 

meUf  prudent  as  the  Jesatts  are  said  "  Ton  have,"  writes  BL  Mididet*  ad- 
to  be,  will  daringly  aArdnt"  pttbMo'  ^dressing 'tbe^  Jesuits  of  France,  **  forty 
opmon;  bat  we  believe  public  opinion     thousand  pulpits,  whidi  you  canse  to 


to  acquire  a  control  over  eddcatI6n»     ^g  bnt  an  accessory,  what  choice  is  left 


accessory. 
and  at  the  same  tipe  renouncing  no     to  the  father,  when  she  rashes  in  dis- 
one  of  those   abomliiiiBle  'princTplbs '    tiHibtedly' when'i^e  J^^ 
which  caused  it  to  be  regai'd^d/iilTth^ , '  hU  a«i9,"c?ylng%«,  'lam  damned!* 
day  of  its  sttto'Wh/'iT^^th^  ^Jiimbtt '  »Yo*a»«'iceijtsfo  thW  t^^  day 

•nemy  of  man^we  are  little  afiti^d  *  ber^dUtwld  w/hkelmtoyo^  Twoity 
by  iti  abstinence  from.cripies  which     ^Ti^^^^^^^^JT^z,^^ 
£law  would  P«^^^S^^  SSlU^^of 

b^me  agam  equally  nil ur^oi^^^        n^omei^fl.^i*ctWl««.irVi  will, 
effects  UDon  society,  ak  ItW^heAit         v,  AM !V^;Wh*iw  we  as  opposed  to 
provoked  the  resentment  of  e Very  dtton-     this  great  power  ?  A  voice,  and  nothing 


man  mto  blind 'bb^a'^tlWfc'ii^^W^  ifks  ^^(MgM'Mtiflcehei-^frliile  she  slum- 
mler-^o  long  as  it  thus  eilffi  ttitf"^«?^  OiiIb  teeW«tt  word  to  aU  loyal 
interests  of  ii  order  above  the  in-      heart^to  all,  laymen  or  pnerts  (and 

stincto  of  the  human  heart  and  th^— *1*7  ^^T  ^*lf' '  if'^'l?  ^l  ^^^^  ?^ 
Buuv.i«  v«   Mjo  uuuiau  wsiur^,  auu   uk?      ^^^  bondaiTO,  hearken  to  a  free  voice  I) 

plamest  principles  of  moral  conduct,,     ^et.  them  id  us  with  brave  wordi 

we  must  condemn  it— and  wher^Ver  it      or  silent  sympathy ;  and  let  all  umted 

acquires  power,  we  must  continue  to    ;  J^stow  a  blessing  from  their  hearts  and 

fear  that  its  power  will  be  exercised     from  their  altars  on  the  holy  crusade 

IbreviL  i  i    twi  .h-    l  ipe.i*^  hegwvuMk /^oR  God  and  for 

We  must  conclude.-4flMl  fori Rt oonrri  .  Hberty. {"h  , . . > . ..    \  a 

dosion  will  borrow  th^WPcdsltiwJktiebt  i  ..  i  I  t      .  .  jdT 

—  :  /.t'l  1   i    fi  "•    '!'•• )  f.iiiM)! 

I  I  *    1>«IK  /•-!  •■  t   4',  |.(lH  .it  >l     »il  // 

I  ■  t   "*  •^  .ri  I  ,1    [//  *        !  {ij.  rw  f7  '.ff  i\h'A  *dT 
<!'.•   •   tji.t:,.    M  -1'?  ^  •  i^r -r  flj'i'   <»(*  H» 
I  «  ;  *    '.   ..i-.f  :•«.  { 
*  /  .J  /.'■  .^  ,T'T  •_.  \ij.  ';■  .  .1  tup  "^ift-'t  '  .  ■'  \\ 


....     .    ,   t 


I  i  ^  .  ;:  ■   .      •     •    <     ,   '• 
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TWO  Oil  THABE  TRANSLATIONS  BT  WILLIAM  DOWE. 


SONG    OP    HAEMODIUS. 
raOM  THB  OIBBX. 

Like  Harmodius'  and  AristoReiton'sy  my  blade 

Entwined  with  the  myrtle  shall  be : 
Ob  1  they  struck  down  the  Tyrant  of  Athens,  and  bade 

The  laws  of  their  country  be  free  1 

Harmodius  the  dear,  thou  art  not  in  the  grave  I 

In  the  far  Happy  Isles  of  the  West 
Thou  art  now,  where  the  Chiefs,  Diomedes  the  Brave, 

And  Achilles  the  Swift-footed  rest. 

Like  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  my  blade 
With  the  leaves  of  the  n^rtle  1*11  twine : 

The  Tyrant  Hipparchus,  O  Pallas^  they  laid 
In  gore  at  the  base  of  thy  shrine ! 

Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  the  Twain 

In  honour  eternal  shall  be : 
Oh  I  they  struck  down  the  Tyrant  to  earth,  and  again 

Bade  the  laws  of  old  Athens  be  free ! 


ODE  TO  TBLEPHCJ8. 
BOftACS. 

How  far  removed  from  Inachus  of  old 

Is  Codrus,  fearless  for  his  realm  to  die ; 
The  race  of  Eacus ;  and  the  battles  rolled 
Round  consecrated  Troy ; — 
These  you  descant  upon ;  but,  how  to  buy 
A  cask  of  Chian  for  the  banauet-joy ; 
Who  is  to  find  a  house,  and  bid 
The  bath  be  warmed ;  and  when  I  may  be  rid 
Of  the  dull  sense  of  this  Pelignian  cold. 
You  have  not  told: 
Hollo  t  bring  quick  a  flowing  bumper,  boy ! 
For  the  new  moon  this  bumper — ^prithee,  pour 
Another  out  for  Midnight ! — and  one  more 
For — ^for — ^my  friend  the  Soothsayer  I    Sob,  hold  f 
Three  cups  fur  every  man ;  or  if  it  be 

More  to  his  wishes,  three  times  three : 
The  rapture-stricken  Bard  who  takes  delight 

In  the  odd-numbered  Muses  nine, 

ShaU  shout  for  bumpers  nine — the  frenzied  wight  f 

The  Sister- Graces  nude, 

in  beautiful  coigunction  trine. 

Fearful  of  quarrels  rude. 

Seem  to  forbid  mort  than  three  caps  of  wine* 
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But  I  must  rave ;  give  waj  I  His  my  desire : 
Where  is  the  music  of  the  Phrygian  flute  ? 
Why  is  the  pipe  hung  mute — 
Hung  up  all  mutely  by  the  unstricken  lyre  ? 

Hold  boy  1  I  hate  those  niggard  handfuls ;  strew^ 
Strew  showers  of  gorgeous  roses  round  about  1 
And  let  old  Lycus  hear  our  revel-routt 

And  his  young  wife,  ill-sorted,  hear  it  too  1 
Ahy  Telephusy  sweet  Telephus»  beware  1 
For  thee  warm  Ohioe  sighs ;  she  sighs  for  thee» 

With  thy  thick-flowing  hair. 
And  brilliant  as  the  star  of  waning  day : 
Alas  1  for  imey 
GlTcera*s  love,  my  fHend,  with  secret  eare. 
Slowly  consumes  my  heart  and  soul  away. 


^1 


THB  DEATH  OF  CHAaLBMAOlfB, 
•BIAVCIIB. 

In  the  Ronumce  of  the  Roee»  we're  told 
That  Pepin's  son,  who  began  to  dread 

His  apotheosis  scarce  would  hold. 

To  Turpin,  his  old  court-bishop,  said ; 

''  The  Winter  of  age  comes  weak  and  cold ; 

"  Hast  nought  that  minr  yet  restore  my  Spring  ?" 

'<  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Turpin,  «<  Ood  save  the  Ki 


Kingr 

<<  Nmt,  Prelate,  these  useless  words,  I'm  sure, 
'<  Have  been  sung  or  said  for  a  length  of  time." 

Said  the  Bishop :  *<  I've  got  an  infallible  cure 

*'  'Tis  the  heart  of  a  maiden  in  her  prime  ; 

"  Her  age  twen^  years,  her  viranity  pure ; 

"  My  Liege  shall  grow  young,  fll  bet  any  thing, 

*^  And  the  country  be  rescued :  God  save  the  Sing  I*' 

Now,  by  a  decree  of  Charlemagne* 

A  price  on  the  treasure  was  duly  set : 
They  sought  her  in  England  and  France  and  Spain  ;— 

'Tis  thought  that  with  us  she  is  sought  for  yet : 
The  curates  sought  again  and  again  : 
"  This  Christian  prince,"  did  they  piously  sing, 
"  Will  double  the  tithes :  God  save  the  King  1" 

Turpin  himself  one  day  fqnnd  one 

Exactly  to  suit  the  monarch's  case  ; 
But  a  monk,  with  haughty  air  and  tonej 

Escorted  her  off  before  his  face. 
"  What !  reverend  sir— no  respect  for  the  throne  ?" 
"Vobiscim  pax  I  'tis  a  settled  thing : 
«  The  Church  before  all :  God  save  the  King  I" 

A  lawyer,  expecting  a  seat  on  the  Bench, 

Found — far  away  from  the  capital  town-— 

By  the  rarest  of  chances,  the  looked-for  wench. 

And  claimed  her  there,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 

"  HaUe-la  /"  said  a  baron  ;  "  who  dares  to  trench 

**  On  rights  that  still  to  our  order  cling  ? 

"  All  for  the  nobles  I    God  ^ave  theKi^gl" 
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''  111  be  a  duke"  cried  a  little  page« 

Who  found  in  a  place  of  no  resort 
A  maid  of  the  requisite  virtue  and  age ; 

And  he  burned  off  with  his  prize  to  court. 
The  people  stared  at  every  stage, 
Andy  loyally  loving,  they  helped  to  bring 
The  maid  with  Te  Deums :  God  save  the  King  1 

Now,  when  she  was  come  to  the  monarch's  sight, 
"  What  the  foul  fiend  have  we  here  ?"  he  cried. 

Saint  Clovis  1  Saint  Hubert !  ibe  woman's  a  fright  1 
"  Pah  I  I'd  rather  die  1"  and  his  nii^esty  died ; 

And  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead,  as  was  right : 

And  Turpin  came  with  the  priests  to  mast  i 

"  Let  us  bury  him  nobly :  God  save  the  King  1" 


80 VG  OF  THB  COSSAQUE. 
BBEAaatm. 

Come  on,  best  friend  of  the  Cossaque  I  my  noble  steed,  come  on  I 
The  Northern  trumpet  oaUa  to  war  the  horsemen  of  the  Don. 
Untiring  in  the  fora^  still,  undaunted  in  assault. 
Let  carnage  follow  m  thy  course  that  scorns  a  laggard  halt. 
What  though  no  gold  be  found  upon  thy  housing  and  thy  rein. 
These  by  my  sword  shall  yet  be  won  on  many  a  battle  plain. 
Then  toss  thy  mane  with  scornful  neigh,  and  fly,  my  gallant  horse! 
To  trample  down  the  pride  of  kinga  and  nations  in  thy  course  1 

Peace  flies  afar,  and  leaves  to  me  no  guidance  but  thy  own : 

The  centenary  ramparts  old  of  Europe  are  o'erthrown. 

Then  bear  me  on  to  where  the  wealth  of  palaces  and  domes 

Is  spread  in  gorgeous  glory  round,  and  all  the  Arts  have  homes. 

Return  to  quaff  of  rebel  Seine,  whose  violated  banks 

Have  twice  beheld  thee  in  her  stream  refresh  thy  g^ry  flanks  ; 

And  toss  thy  mane  with  scornful  neigh,  and  fly,  my  gallant  horse  I 

To  trample  down  the  pride  of  kings  and  nations  in  tby  course  1 

Princes,  and  priests,  and  nobles,  as  within  some  fortress  wall. 
By  roused-up  millions  leaguered  round,  and  tottering  to  their  fall,  ] 
Invoke  our  Scythian  masterv,  and  thus  would  crawl  and  cower 
As  serft  themselves,  could  they  but  still  uphold  their  tvrant  power. 
Yes,  all  shall  crouch  when  I  but  couch  this  dreaded'  Ukraine  spear ; 
And  Cross  and  Crown  fall  broken  down  before  my  swift  career. 
Then  toss  thv  mane  with  scornful  neigh,  and  fly,  my  gallant  horse ! 
To  trample  down  the  pride  of  kings  and  nations  in  thy  course  I 

I  saw  a  giant  Phantom  stand  colossal  in  the  sky, 

And,  pleased,  upon  our  bivouac  flres  was  fixed  his  warrior  eye : 

'*  Mv  reign  commences  once  again  1"  'twas  thus  I  heard  him  say. 

While  pointing  with  his  battle-axe  to  Western  lands  away. 

King  of  the  conquering  Huns,  all  hiul  thy  shadowy  port  and  crest  1 

Behold !  a  son  of  Attila  obeys  thy  stern  behest. 

Then  toss  thy  mane  with  scornful  neigh,  and  fly,  my  gallant  horse  1 

To  trample  down  the  pride  of  kings  and  nations  in  thy  course ! 

All  Europe's  ancient  glories  spread  from  furthest  shore  to  shore. 
And  all  the  Knowledge  which  has  power  to  be  her  guard  no  more. 
Shall  be  destroyed  amid  the  dust  that  yet  shall  rise  and  roll 
Up  from  thy  hoofs,  as  on  wd  speed  to  our  destructive  goal. 


SIS  Tu^'or  hiie  !t^tatiX  l^'^'l)^^.  \l^i 


t     -J, 


Efface,  effkce,  nor  cea^e  thy  race»  till  Deaolatipn, draws.  ^  | 

hone! 

A  •  i  u    .  •• 1  I 

J-..,.    I       0EIJ5NXiVI,»- .Jt'^ilA 

-  ■'     I'     t     "■  '  "i  )•'  /  n  A 

▼tCTOBBUgO.  ,      ,, 

^    Otiiday  Ad  Sultaun  AcEtri^t  ttfid*'  -'^"^''  '' 
"  "  -  To  Jtolla,  the  ffty  t^ifiamn^V  ';i'  '   '; 

rd  forfeit  ^11  my pealW sweet  rt«ia;^r  •*^^Jj 

EV6r  to leep,  Medina Miw  j '  ^/"  »";''^ 
Aril  I  worild^adly  bktWfV^ ^  -^  •'•  ^  *^ > 
Medina  for  the  love  of  thee. 

Then-lw  a' Chrlsthitii  Wat  ofKh^ !'  "'  •  > 
'All4>!ea8tti^  are  h^ciiith  kbahy  '  '.'^' 
At^d'held  li^  ifttefdlcted  thhi^, •  •  '»  ' ^"  r 
'  ^  '  When  Shared  With  li  Moh<ffimiH)atf  f  '  ^ 
I  realty '6annbrha*M^'«rfTri^^  *'^  *^''  »^'  J'^'^'A 
Sin  is  enough,  my  dear  Suhlime  t 

Br  all  thil  tJeai-lar  that  briftWtlt  dfebk; ' ' " •• '*' 
'^^^      * Atttflhns rtoi^ebfHUantlt reVed   ' •"' 

The  beinty  of  thy  sft6#y  neck,  '  =  '  •  " ' 
"  ni'dti  It,  to  thou'llTlet'ni^  faiielj    »"^ 

AWdftidcfeth^e neck-lac^ pekrraHtb'fte*;  '""• 
'  mile'l-db'irt^;'p<y  tWafjr!-''  '•"."'.  •  "« » 


BBAUTT. 


BbaO¥y!  celestial  secret,  ray  divine, 
Bright  emblem,  say,  what  mystic  source  b  thine  ? 
Why  art  thou  ever  so  beloved — ah  I  why 
StUl  turns  to  thee  the  fond  pursuing  eye  ? 
Why  springs  the  loving  heart  to  thy  appeal. 
As  to  the  stone  the  sympathetic  ttc«L— 
Clings  to  thy  shadow  with  enduring  ties,' 
Burns  in  thy  presence,  in  thy  absence  dies  ? 

A  first,  or  haply  a  fifth  element. 
Diffused  beneath  or  in  the  firmament. 
Thy  power  exists  in  various  things  that  are : 
It  mraws  our  steadfast  gazing  to  a  star. 
To  the  blue  vault,  the  ever-moving  seas. 
The  bendmg  rivers,  and  the  gracious  trees. 

Whether,  more  vivid  still,  thou  dost  reveal 

The  impress  of  thy  universal  seal 

In  breathing  nature,  where  thy  presence  lies 

In  the  terrmc  lion*s  blazing  eyes  ; 

On  the  proud  steed's  tempestuous  mane,  and  flings 

A  glory  o*er  the  eaffle's  rushing  wings. 

And  smoothes  the  snade  that  undulating  moves 

Adown  the  necks  of  thy  peculiar  doves ;— 


Or  wbetber  m  the  hnman  aspect^this  ., 

ThnW^^^'^¥^^^  thy  ni^^terpiebelii '   "  ^'  *  \'''  } 
,   M^K- thy'sapi^feiiiesUWer % ft^^^  ' "     ",; 

"'/^^ehW^n-^Uati^iisdnaUngface,   '         '   ,  '.'^  '      • 

From  which  the  melting  ^e  turns  half  aside  ;— 
None  know  thy  secret— OTisbey,  adore* 
And  joy  and  tears  are  thine  for  evermore. 
Ah  I  this  same  impulse  seems/ih  ^ood  or  ill* 
A  revelation  of  our  instinct  still. 
Perhaps  of  God  himself*  some  image  thou. 
Beaming  ^^^a.^jjugh  mp^jforp^.bjiliaw ; 
Perhaps  the.^ijiljtg.vlHch  SHph  fproii^ given 


^  '.    -!t't.»    ^/L*l  MilT  -V.>\  JUl'llr  \f\ 

Wherever  Beauty,  graceful  or  superb. 
Glows  iii.Uw:ilki,  %.feMffAjPr.fl^^r.^/.  n\T 
My  heai^,,fo?)Riri},fl#.^W!^PJ«;MF?» 
Turns  there, j^sjto. if  FW.% j;j(^,^%<^n?ifA 
Theifft-bifflwU^  T^.4mfff^mr^  bestows 
Part  of  Itself,  cow?^PP»W;^t»<^«W?^fn  .-r  1 

I  often  bare  reproached  myself  for  these 
Too  vivi4  lipi«bMfTtp9rJH»<J^lWWp^ 

These  TOtwti^lW.ftl9WwJ^r.  Wf^lSWi^  »«^*««*» 
Raised  from  i*pj;<ja«wWJQtp  ^^fijWi^^j.rr 

And  oftn%^xfi,I}^14  u.?i<?WB»I^^W®" 
Such  l€i#4i^  of  jM,hpw!;  V"?  W<>rff»f tfff  A 
The  eye,  the  beariw^^wn  WiWgF^^f^^     » 
Is  it  a  crime  to  lOve  the  Beautiful  too  much  ? 
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The  landlady  paused  for  a  moment  st 
the  door,  laid  her  finger  upon  her 
browy  thought  for  a  minute  or  two^ 
and  then  having  settled  her  whole 
plan  to  her  own  satisfiictiony  descended 
to  the  door  at  which  Mr.  Dr  j  of  Long- 
soaken  was  making  sundry  inquiries 
regarding  the  personage  for  whose 
address  he  had  in  the  first  place  ap- 
plied to  herself,  and  whom  he  CTidentiy 
had  ,not  found  out  in  his  perambula- 
tions of  the  town.  A  part  of  what 
he  said  was  heard  by  the  hostess  as 
she  descended,  so  that  she  had  a  full 
clue  to  what  was  going  on,  and  advanc- 
ing towards  him  with  a  low,  smart 
courtesy,  she  said—- 

**  The  dinner*s  quite  ready,  sir ;  and 
I  have  been  thinkmg  since  you  were 
gone,  that  I  shall  be  able  to-morrow 
morning  to  get  you  the  address  of  the 
gentleman  you  wanted,  for  a  man  will 
be  here  with  eggs  who  used  to  supply 
him,  I  know.'* 

Mr.  Dry  looked  up  with  a  well-satis- 
fied air,  saying,  **  That  is  providential. 
Mistress  Green." 

"  White,  sir.  White,"  sud  the  land- 
lady,  dropping  another  courtesy,  <'  my 
name  is  White,  not  Green — a  different 
colour,  sir,  but  it  all  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  Shall  I  call  the  young 
lady  to  dinner.  It  is  in  this  room,  sir." 

*'  I  will  go  myself.  Mistress  White," 
siud  Dry ;  and  he  was  advancing  to- 
wards the  stairs,  when  the  landlady, 
in  a  low  and  confidential  whisper, 
added — 

''  Poor  thing,  she  is  very  wild  indeed. 
I  went  up  just  now  to  see  if  she  wanted 
any  thing ;  and  she  is  quite  astray, 
thinking  that  she  was  here  not  long 
affo,  and  fancying  that  she  knows  all 
about  the  place.  It*s  a  sad  thing  to 
see  a  poor  creature  in  such  a  state." 

'*  Alack,  alack,  and  so  it  is,*'  re- 
joined Mr.  Dry,  «*  but  it's  God*s  will, 
Mrs.  White,  and  so  we  must  submit." 

**  Ah,  sir,  that*s  very  true,"  answered 
the  good  hostess,  **  but  yet  one  can't 


help  pitying  the  poor  girl.     Yon  are 
sure  she  is  not  dangerous,  sir?** 

"  Quite  sure,"  answered  Mr.  Dry : 
'Mt  is  only  to  herself.  But  if  she 
were  left  alone  to  do  what  she  wills, 
I  would  not  answer  for  it,  that  jou 
would  not  very  soon  find  her  in  the 
Humber." 

"  Ob,  she  must  be  looked  to,  sir — 
she  must  be  looked  to,"  replied  the 
landlady.  '*  Those  are  sad,  dangerous 
cases.  I  remember  right  well  when 
Jonathan  Btrkett,  at  Burton — ^he  was 
my  husband's  second  cousin,  poor,  dear 
man — went  mad  and  hanged  him- 
self  " 

«'  I  will  hear  that  story  after  dinner," 
said  Dry  in  return,  pushing  past  her, 
and  opening  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  Arrah  Neil  was  seated.  But 
the^ood  landlady  had  gained  her  point, 
havmg  fully  convinced  Mr.  Dry  that 
she  believed  the  poor  girl  whom  he 
had  brought  thither  to  be  perfectly 
insane ;  and  her  manner  during  the 
meal,  which  followed  immediately  after, 
served  to  confirm  the  worthy  gentle- 
man in  that  supposition,  without  at  all 
inducing  Arrah  herself  to  imagine 
that  her  new  firiend  had  any  doubt  of 
her  sanity. 

Though  the  days  had  gone  by  when 
as  an  universal  custom  the  landlord 
and  his  guest  sat  down  together  at  the 
same  table,  and  if  the  traveller  pre- 
sented himself  at  any  other  hours  than 
those  of  the  host's  own  meals,  he  was 
likelv  to  remain  hungry  till  the  master 
of  the  house  chose  to  eat,  yet  in  all 
cases  he  who  supplied  the  fkre  and  he 
who  received  it  were  still  much  more  in- 
timately mixed  up  at  meal  tiroes  than  in 
the  present  day,  when  the  duties  of 
the  hostlv  office  are  done  by  deputy ; 
and  the  landlord  is  intent  upon  any 
other  cares  but  hospitable  ones. 

In  the  present  instance,  good  Mrs. 
White  remained  in  the  room  with  her 
maid,  who  acted  the  important  part  o^ 
waiter ;  and  ever  and  anon  she  meddled 
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hosilj  with  th«  dishes,  commended  the 
Tiandstothe  jawsof  her  guests,  vaatited 
the  excellence  of  the  ale,  strong  waters, 
and  wine,  which  her  house  afforded, 
and  when  not  thus^  employed  n^n 
matters  connected  with  her  own  im- 
mediate Tocation,  took  part  in  the  con- 
versation of  those  who  sat  at  table, 
with  great  freedom  and  satisfaction. 

Towards  Arrah  Neil  her  tone  was  of 
that  tender  and  kindly  character,  which 
might  well  be  attributed  by  Mr.  Dry 
to  compassion  for  the  mental  affliction 
under  which  he  had  declared  her  to 
be  suffering,  and  by  the  poor  girl  her- 
self to  interest  in  her  fate  and  situa- 
tion. But  the  good  landlady  was  watch- 
ing eagerly  the  whole  conduct  of  her 
male  gpiest,  and  endeavouring  with  all 
the  skill  which  is  afforded  by  long 
dealings  with  many  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, to  extract  some  information  from 
all  she  saw  regarding  his  intentions  and 
objects.  She  perceived  that  the  worthy 
man  of  Longsoaken  was  as  tender  upon 
her  whom  he  called  his  ward  as  was 
consistent  with  his  sanctified  exterior, 
that  he  often  whispered  a  word  to  her 
with  a  smile  which  contorted  his  harsh 
and  wizened  features  into  any  thing  but 
a  pleasant  expression,  and  that  he  made 
a  point  of  helping  her  himself  to  every 
thing  which  be  thought  dainty ;  and, 
from  these  and  various  other  signs 
and  indications,  Mrs.  White  was  led  to 
ask  herself,  **  Does  the  old  hypocrite 
seek  her  for  a  wif^  or  a  paramour?*' 
and  she  internally  added,  "  V\l  spoil 
the  game  for  him,  that  I  will.'* 

But  notwithstanding  her  internal  re- 
solutions, the  good  landlady  remained 
perfectly  civil  and  attentive  to  Mr.  Dry, 
and  guided  by  tokens,  wluch  were  not 
to  be  mistaken  by  one  of  her  experience, 
as  to  his  fondness  for  certain  creature 
comforts  of  existence,  she  at  length 
produced  some  clear  and  brilliant  liquid, 
the  produce  of  the  Dutch  still,  in  a 
large  flat-sided  black  bottle,  and  per- 
suadad  him  to  drink  what  she  called  a 
small  glass  thereof,  though,  to  say  the 
truth,  the  measure  was  very  capacious. 
When  he  had  drank  it,  he  set  down  the 
fflass  ag^in ;  and  looking  up  in  Mrs. 
Wl^ite's  face)  observed— 

**  It  is  very  good  indeed,  madam, 
and  may  be  permitted  for  the  support 
of  our  poor,  weak  bodies  afler  a  long 
ride  in  such  bleak  and  disconsolate 
Weather.'* 
"  Take  another  glass,  sir,"  said  the 


hostess,  who  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
table  with  the  bottle  still  in  her  hand. 
*'  On  no  account — on  no  account. 
Mistress  White,"  replied  her  guest; 
"  we  may  use  such  things  discreetly, 
but  by  no  means  go  into  excess.  I 
would  not  for  the  world — don't  talk 
of  it." 

There  are  two  ways  however  of  under- 
Standing  that  same  injunction,  ''don't 
talk  of  it,"  which  those  who  have  been 
accnstomed  to  read  the  book  of  human 
nature  find  no  great  difficulty  in  apply- 
ing properly,  and  in  this  instance,  as 
in  many  others,  Mrs.  White  saw  that 
it  meant  "  don't  talk  of  it,  but  do  it 
without  talking,"  and  therefore  reply- 
ing, "  Oh,  sir,  it's  very  weak :  it's  so 
old,  'tis  scarcely  stronger  than  water," 
she  poured  the  glass  mil  as  it  stood  at 
Mr.  Dry's  elbow,  while  he  turned 
round  to  say  something  to  Arrah  Neil 
on  his  other  side. 

The  worthy  gentleman  took  not  the 
slightest  notice  of  this  proceeding;  but 
looking  up  in  Mrs.  White's  face,  he 
said — 

''  And  80  you  think,  ma*am,  that 
you  will  be  able  to  flret  me  Master 
Hugh  O'Donnell's  ri^t  address  by 
to-morrow  morning  ?" 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,"  replied  the 
landlady,  who  thought  there  was  no 
great  harm  in  a  little  confidence  what- 
ever might  be  the  result. 

Arrah  Neil  looked  down  in  silent 
thought,  and  then  raised  her  large, 
bright  eyes  with  an  inauiring  look  in 
the  landlady's  fkce ;  while  Mr.  Dry»  as 
if  in  a  fit  of  absentaess,  took  up  the 
glass,  and  sipped  nearly  one  half  of 
the  contents  before  he  recollected  what 
he  was  about.  He  then,  however,  set 
it  down  suddenly,  and  inauired — 

"  Pray  can  you  tell  me,  if  Mr.  Twigff 
the  drysalter  is  now  in  Hull  ?  A  Go^ 
fearing  and  saintly  man,  Mrs.  White, 
who  used  to  hold  forth  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  a  flock  that  used  to  assemble 
at  the  tabernacle  in  Backwater-allcy." 
"  Oh  dear,  yes,  sir ;  he  is  in  HulU** 
answered  Mrs.  White.  ''I  saw  the 
good  gentleman  only  yesterday." 

"  'Then  I  will  go  and  see  him  pre- 
sently,** answered  Mr.  Dry.  "  Hum- 
ble-minded folks  may  always  profit 
much  of  godly  conversation  ;  and  to 
do  him  but  justice,  he  is  always  ready 
to  use  his  spiritual  gif^  for  the  benefit 
of  others."  Thus  speaking,  Mr.  Dry, 
alter  contemplating  the  glass  for  a 
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momenty  seemed  to  oome  to  the  oon- 
clusioDy  that  there  was  no  use  of  leav- 
log  in  it  the  little  that  remainedt  and 
acoordinglj  he  tossed  it  off  with  a 
sudden  motion  of  the  hand,  and  then 
set  it  resolutely  down  upon  the  table 
again,  as  if  defying  the  landlady,  the 
Hollands,  or  the  devil,  to  tempt  him  to 
drink  another  drop. 

The  fiend  and  women,  however, 
have  g^erally  more  than  one  way  of 
accomplishing  their  object,  and  con- 
sequently Mrs.  White,  after  having 
pronounced  an  eulogium  on  the  graces 
of  Mr.  Twigff  and  his  friend  Master 
Theophilus  Longbone,  the  hemp- 
jnercbant,  who  was  likewise  an  ac- 
quaintance of  her  guest,  she  set  down 
the  bottle  carelessly  by  Mr.  Dry's 
side,  and  retired  into  a  little  room, 
with  a  glass-window  towards  the  pas- 
sage, so  constructed  as  to  afford  a 
view  of  the  door  of  the  house,  witli  all 
thosj9  of  the  chambers  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  also  of  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Here  she  remained  for  about  half 
an  hour,  while  sundry  persons  came 
in  and  out,  spoke  to  her  or  to  some  of 
her  attendant  satellites ;  paid  money, 
received  change,  brought  in  goods  for 
sale,  amongst  which  it  may  be  as  well 
to  record  six  pairs  of  very  fine  pi- 
geons in  a  basket,  or  applied  for  small 
quantities  of  cordials,  which  sometimes 
toey  drank  u|>on  the  spot,  sometimes 
carried  awav  in  a  vial  bottle. 

At  length  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  Mr.  Dry  had  eaten  his  dinner 
opened,  and  that  worthy  gentleman 
appeared,  holding  Arrah  Neil  by  the 
arm,  and  looking  at  her  with  a  some* 
what  inflamed  and  angr^  counte- 
nance, from  which  Mrs.  Wniteaugured 
that  he  was  about  to  say  something 
harsh  and  bitter  to  his  fair  companion. 
She  prepared  accordingly  to  interfere, 
fully  resolved  to  protect  the  poor  Kirl 
at  all  risks,  even  if  she  were  obliged  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  magistrates,  town- 
council,  and  gOTcmor  himself;  al- 
though, to  say  the  truth,  she  had  no 
great  love  or  reverence  for  any  of  the 
partT  now  dominant  in  HuIL 

Mr.  Dry,  however,  uttered  not  a 
word,  but  led  his  poor  victim. up  to  her 
chamber-*made  her  go  in — and,  lock- 
ing the  door,  took  out  the  key.  Mrs. 
White  smiled,  as  with  quick  ears  she 
heard  the  various  steps  of  this  process, 
but  sat  quite  still,  at  what  we  shall 
DOW  call  the  bar,  and  marked   the 


movements  of  Mr.  Dry,  as  he  da^ 
scended  and  stood  for  a  moment  in 
the  passage,  those  movements  beii^ 
somewhat  peculiar,  and  indicatiQg  an 
internal  perturbation  of  some  sort. 
His  back,  indeed,  was  turned  towards 
the  worthy  hostess,  as  he  looked 
out  of  the  door  leading  into  the 
street ;  but  she  perceived,  that  with 
his  feet  somewhat  apart,  he  first 
rested  on  his  heels,  then  npon  the 
sole,  then  upon  his  heels  again,  hia 
body  gently  swaying  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  his  hands  in  hia 
breeches-pocket.  Mrs.  White  had 
seen  such  oscillations  before  in  other 
men;  and,  when  Mr.  Dry  made  up 
his  mind  to  the  course  he  was  to  piir« 
sue,  and  walked  straight  out  into  the 
street,  she  herself  hastened  into  the 
eating-room,  where  the  first  object 
that  she  examined  was  the  blade 
bottle,  which  being  held  up  to  the 
light,  exhibited  a  deficiency  of  at  least 
one-half. 

*'  Ay,  the  beast  is  well  nigh  drunk," 
said  Mrs.  White,  speaking  to  hersdf ; 
**  but  that's  a  small  matter,  if  he  does 
DO  more  than  get  tipsy  now  and  then. 
I'll  warrant  he'll  be  in  a  fine  state 
when  he  comes  home  from  Master 
Twigff's.  He*s  just  such  another  as 
himself;  and  they  sit  there,  and 
drink,  and  cant,  till  they  all  go  home 
crying  or  quarrelling,  as  if  they  were 
the  most  unhappy  men  in  the  world. 
Well,  religion  is  a  good  thing  in  its 
way,  and  drink  is  a  good  thing ;  hot 
they  don't  do  mixed,  any  how.' 

'Thus  saying,  she  carried  off  the 
black  bottle,  placed  it  in  its  own  peco* 
liar  receptacle,  and  then  calling  a  girl 
whom  she  named  Nancy  to  take  her 
place  in  the  bar,  she  walked  (juietly 
up  to  the  room  of  Arrah  NeiL  u 
may  be  recollected  by  the  reader 
that  Mr.  Dry  had  carefully  locked 
the  door,  and  put  the  key  in  hia 
pocket;  but  Mrs.  White  was  not  a 
person  to  be  frustrated  by  such  a 
simple  proceeding,  for  putting  her 
hand  to  her  girdle,  from  which  honff 
aponderous  bunch  of  variously  formed 
pieces  of  iron,  she^  selected  one  from 
the  rest,  whidi  being  insinuated  into 
the  keyhole,  instantlv  turned  the 
lock,  and  gave  her  admission  to  the 
chamber  without  the  sUghtest  diffi- 
culty. 

Arrah  Neil  started  up  with  a  look 
of  joy,  brushing  ftwi^  somo  drops  that 
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had  gatliertvl  in  htr  ej^»  and  exe1«m- 

ingi  ^  Ob,  I  ttB  sogiitdr'       •] 

•      M  W^aft>>  poor  -^oifl^".  cned  i  Mrs. 

tWliiiei'k' joh'thottght*  lie*  hkvd'  ehat 

you  up  •  to  thai* '  xinbod^  'cau]d>  get ■  to 

'  iyo\M4  >  - .'  Bat  iiaiw  aot  t  mtk  'a  (mA  atf  to 

^  b^  ^itboiut "«  nMwteivkef^  Ifp  my  vten 

kbuM^tsovthbiif  anj^iothe^i bO' lout'  I 

ftM  Id^Mayi  opeiT'-ai  dnbr.  i  What  has 

)ih%  oM  Hian*tbee»  aaying-to  lyoUy-my 

••dtory>'iind  what  'iMtde^'biitl^*  l^ok-'So 


tfOM?' 


Mi 


-.  il     M«.-,'i    i;  Mil 


r    '  <'<Ob  I'V^sric^  ^rrak-^Nelli'  'f  he^  faAs 

'rb^enifeajiligf'thiiMilB  li4o  noitmivdef- 

UtdLnd'i'aMd  ibM  he  liskbdif-i  mrttM 

iiiikirry'hiMiaiid^said^  that  if  I'woiikl, 

*J  slkMld   hiie-^ilA  Iris  tnibejf  &«  his 

•ll«$th*;-bftt  I  toM'hkni'lh&t  if  Im  bati 

aSl  the  #4^allii'hi  thc^  lyi^pMy  L'wotthl 

sooB^p'dii.''^ ''•'  '   '    '  • '•■     '•*  *'•'  *• 

J    -^'Ayj'that^'^BPhdt'inlide'hhnfiirdto/' 

cyieCi  tH6  hnndlaclj.     ''Men  do  •not 

llke<>ftitf«h  woivl^  ii9  that,  ttiy  dtei^. 

■Ho^^«r,70tfd9d^ver)r  Pi^htj  fol**tbe 

sooner  you  let  the  old  hypocrlie^knov 

yoaf  in?tid,  t%e' belief.     H^*a  Jt  dieep 

'<M  tilla!i)^,-t)Mmghj  of 'I  iin  mMaken. 

I  !^w  JrcM  )6olM  at'ti)fe  irh^  he^meii- 

tioiAbd-  'Htigh  jOfDonn^ll;  *  Dd'  yoti 

know  arty  thh^g  abont  hiih ?  *  *'Db  yo\i 

rewdftectlhe-ntfhfie?"  *     '         »  ■    ' 

'  «Te«,'l'dbi*  rptflied'Amih'NeJ!. 

^«  I  am  sure  rhave.h^d  it  often^biM 

it  must'  bd  l6ng  ag)0.-^Whb  is'hef?-*- 

Wh'afh'hrf?'*-  •-        •     •'        -      '• 

* '«« Nay;*that'Tcaii't"t^,'*  angered 

•Mrt;  WhUe;  •«*r  recoiled  hitoWfe, 

1  ihiifti  iii  0iy'%4sband^!^  liniey  ahdl 

have  se^  hitn'oncd  xjfr  iwlce'abouil, 

sitice'lheb;  !ii  the  streets  dfthfe'tJwm 

And'5n  the  tnik'ken    'Biit  I  knbw  h<^ 

thhig  of  hitn;  exbept  that  h6  i^  a  good 

Wt  of  iiaiJ,  I  bi^ltev^.  "One  ^feeS  W<A 

k  axmkt '  or  nedble  'Mh  'd '  tdtrn  Yikk 

^8  t  ■  ii^i  m  fshift;'  V  beHeV^i  ^W 

trades  to  frefiid?^'  *     V       '    " 

»    *«  To' beland/ '^i*  ^'AxTAh'  W^. 

And  th4n^8udclen1V''V^^kin^  oif,  she 

added, ••*^1  Wish'  I  cbNild'^'^et  awayi 

Cannot  ^bu^  let  ine'out'  wfiile   he*s 

gone?-  •-  ""^        '     : 

'*  Oh,  that  I  can,  my  ptdttf  ikdy,^ 

answered   the  hostess;     ^atid    ybti 

shall  go  away  wheneVeV  ybn  like,     t 

won't  8to{)  yoii.  '  But,  t  think,  it  wifl 

be  a  great  deal  better  fbV  you  to  stay 

a  while,  and  see  what  all  this  coines  to. 

We  may  find  out  something  that  may 

clear  up    the  whole  business ;   and« 

besides,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were 

away  ?   Without  money  you  would  be 
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•  m  >a^d  plight/  «iidi  •  I  dara  )Bay>  he 

•  do^stnotr  let"  you  have)  luiy  in 'your 
.pecket?^*t>-  *«  M.'i   ••■'••••.    '  -  . 

**I  Hive  two  erowniipie)ob8^"i  replied 
An*ab<  Meii  ;i  ^bndwith  <that  11  Mn 
•ihre  rtoQldgettolA^nle  Wottdnand 
herbroiber/*   ':»^''i  .•  »'  ^i   .•'      • 
*  The* widOw^ shook  titrhead  with  a 
sad    smile.    <'Ti«<  a  ln^ll<*«uto  «o 
. begin^t&e vnorM %iih^  Ai«itetid,*'< and 
tallralon«;>  BeMdcrt^'tb^' aikrbt  over- 
take ^.  • '  Noy  no,'  poor  tfamg,  leave 
-iti  to  kna  ^  settle  ^me  :|/lan  ror  you. 
'ItrlU  answer  HMritv  he" shall  wot  tsike 
-rytVL k'wliy ipbrnkdee^  lut'hlib  dri^hat 
•heiwtll;  And*Yn'the>mian^tlie:I  wlU 
-Mt 'ttiy 'wttB^  wy^k*  i<(FfiBli>K>bt^1ibe 
"vfii^dof  this-^rttM^.-    BtitHcnr  Iidt'iae 
'b&Ai  whb'i8.tliia 'An&le'WcdMi  and 
•iMr  bpothert?  •  *€otn^''sk  •4#wni  by 
tt0,atld  tbl^nke  any^tT'caft'^pcieoIleet 
'eiAoe  >  the'-  tkki^s  '  We  ^were   talMtig 
'Of 'this  iwHnihig:'    It  may  helf)  lAe  to 
Und'Ottt  the  restj  anfd  ^^at'ii  the  greiit 
•t>i«*. •••■''  **•  ''  •       .  >   '••  t  1-  ^ 1- 

-'  ArrahNeil  tntised;  nd  thjit'^she 
hild'ony  tteslt^ibti'  hi  relating -to  her 
^itt^ion  all  tliaf  her  own'  nieMoih^ 
•Serv^  for^clill,  Writ  is  hoi  tfadto  Whb 
have  had'fe^^Rriends  that  are-  su^ 
^idotts,  'btit  those  who-  have  had 
n^ends  that  have  pMved  Ihlse.  '  l^ib 
'had  too^  ^at'dy  *mbt  •  Vith  the  vd<^  of 
kftidiKMs'ahd  Ayifip«thy,  not  1o  yield 
trer'  ba^  to  H  shingly,  eepeciallj^  wh^h 
it  came  irokt  one  who  ulrHS  litikdd  to 
ih6^ad^  but  ^wetet  tecoUeOtion^  of  the 
foM:"  She  hud  liWd.  ko  IcMe  in  H 
^am,'hbwevei^— 1>  dreacfi  "ft^m  Which 
nothing  but  the  xn'osiimpottant 'scenes 
itnd'  ^tiif^  Hud  Btood  forth  hi*  fbH 
11^ ; '  that  .tnuch  Was  confuted ''arid 
Ibdistinct ;  ahd  Aq  felt  thkt  she  could 
b*nt i^ate  It  as  it  ^irekent^  itifelf'tA 
rei^etnbraiice,whidh;^he{bafed,  mi^hk 
lifford  but  a  ^t  ahd  tn^y  ftxiage  Yb 
a  ^ti^angei*.'  It  "was  with  tho  good 
widow's'  first  'question  thien  that  she 
commenced  'in  making  her  reply. 
'*'4nnie  Walton,*  sho-saSd,  "I  won- 
der you  have  never  heard  of  her«  she 
h  so  kind  and  so  good ;  every  one 
knows  her  by  her  benefits.** 

*'  Ay,  but  if  f  understand  i^ght,  my 
poor  young  lady,  she  lives  a  long  war 
off  on  the  other  side  of  Coventry,^' 
replied  the  hostess,  *'and  while  wicked 
doings  travel  on  horseback,  the  report 
of  good  ones  trudges  a-foot  Like 
tiie  waggoner's  cart»  it  may  be  richly 
loaded,  but  is  long  in  coming*'* 
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"  Well,  then,"  answered  Arrah 
Neil,  "  she  is  Lord  Walton's  daugh- 
ter, sister  of  kind  Charles  Walton, 
who  is  now  Lord.  The  old  man  died 
two  years  ago,  and  the  lady  lone  he- 
fore  that.  However,  they  have  always 
been  good  to  me  and  to  my  poor  'old 
grandfather  ever  since  we  went  to 
five  at  Bishop's  Merton.  'Tis  a  long 
while  ago  now,  and  between  the  time 
when  I  was  here  and  the  days  I  first 
recollect  there,  there  seems  a  sort  of 
«ip,  as  if  we  had  lived  somewhere  else. 
But  I  remember  well  our  first  arriving 
there,  and  going  with  my  grandfather 
to  look  at  two  or  three  cottages,  till 
at  length  he  chose  one  just  out  of  the 
town,  upon  the  green,  by  the  old 
church.'* 

**  Were  you  then  quite  alone  with 
him  as  you  went  from  Hull  ?"  asked 
the  landlady. 

"  Quite  ;"  answered  Arrah  Neil. 
**  There  was  no  one  with  us,  and  we 
lived  there  quite  alone,  and  all  the 
mornme  my  grandfather  used  to  teach 
me  all  ne  knew,  and  to  make  me  read 
and  write  many  an  hour,  and  copy 
things  out  of  books,  and  explain  to 
me  about  different  countries.  I  often 
thought  it  wearisome,  for  it  used  to 
keep  me  from  thinking  of  things  that 
were  past,  and  from  trying  to  bring 
back  to  mind,  people  and  places  that 
seemed  to  cross  mv  sight  in  haste  and 
disappear  again,  like  the  motes  that 
we  see  in  the  sunshine,  which  are  lost 
as  soon  as  they  get  into  the  shade.  But 
he  was  a  good,  kind,  old  man,  and 
every  body  loved  him.  The  boys  used 
to  gather  round  him  on  the  green  at 
evening  close,  and  listen  to  the  stories 
he  used  to  tell  of  the  wars  in  Ireland ; 
and  Lord  Walton,  from  whom  he 
hired  the  cottage,  was  very  kind,  too, 
and  often  used  to  stop  and  talk  with 
him  as  he  went  by  and  Charles,  the 
young  lord,  too,  and  Miss  Walton  did 
the  same.  I  used  very  often  to  go  up 
to  the  house,  too,  and  spent  many  a 
happy  day  there,  and  they  were  all 
very  good,  though  I  sometimes  fancy 
that  on  account  of  my  strange  ways, 
and  because  I  often  fell  into  fits  of 
thought,  they  thought  I  was  somewhat 
weak  in  mind ;  but  if  I  could  have 
seen  this  house,  it  would  soon  have 
brought  my  brain  right.  But,  as  I  was 
saying,  they  were  always  very  kind  to 
me ;  and  Charles  Walton  would  spend 
many  an  hour  at  the  cottage  and  lis- 
ten to  xaj  grandfkther'8  tales." 


**  Ay,"  said  the  hostess,  "  he  was 
an  old  soldier,  but  he  did  not  under- 
stand all  the  arts  of  war." 

Arrah  Neil  looked  up  in  her  face  with 
an  inquiring  air,  but  good  Mrs.  White 
only  shook  her  head,  and  the  poor  girl 
proceeded .  '* Charles  Walton  waaaway 
m  strange  countries  for  a  long  time^ 
and  then  again  he  went  to  the  wars  ; 
but  whenever  he  came  back,  he  used 
to  visit  us,  though  he  grew  graver  and 
more  thoughtful  as  he  became  older, 
than  he  was  when  he  was  a  youth  and 
I  was  a  child,  and  I  began  to  feel 
somewhat  afraid  of  him — no,  not 
afraid,  for  he  was  always  kind  Charles 
Walton  to  me,  but  I  felt  timid  when 
he  spoke  to  me.  However,  his  father 
died,  and  he  became  lord  of  all  the 
country  round ;  and  he  had  much  to 
do  and  was  often  away.  About  that 
time,  this  man,  who  is  now  here  in 
Hull,  began  to  come  sometimes  to  the 
house,  but  my  grandfather  could  not 
bear  him ;  and  though  he  treated  him 
civilly,  because^  he  was  now  in  great 
power  in  the  little  town,  and  every 
one  seemed  to  do  just  as  he  bade  them, 
and  all  were  afraid  of  him,  yet  he  was 
always  cold  and  distant  to  him.  One 
day,  however,  this  Ezekiel  Dry  came 
in  while  he  was  out,  and  he  took  me 
by  the  hand  and  began  to  say  things 
I  did  not  understand,  as  he  did  to- 
night ;  and  I  tried  to  go  away ;  but 
he  would  not  let  me.  Just  then,  my 
grandfather  came  in,  and  immediately 
there  were  high  and  threatening  words, 
and  my  grandfather  struck  him  with 
the  staff  he  carried,  and  knocked  htm 
down  upon  the  ground ;  then  takings 
him  by  the  arms,  he  cast  him  out  of 
the  cottage  like  a  do^.  After  that  he 
did  not  come  again  for  many  months, 
and  in  the  winter  my  poor  old  grand- 
father was  taken  ill,  and  remained 
ever  after  feeble  and  sickly ;  and  when 
he  used  to  hear  of  the  doings  of  the 
parliament  against  the  king,  it  always 
made  him  worse,  and  he  used  to  speak 
rash  words,  I  fear ;  and  once  or  twice 
he  wrote  letters,  and  sent  them  off  by 
a  man  that  sometimes  came  to  see 
him,  and  he  received  answers,  too, 
which  he.  burned  as  soon  as  he  had 
read  them.  So  it  went  on,  till  one 
day  this  summer,  the  man  Dry  came 
with  a  number  of  soldiers,  when  my 
grandfather  was  very  ill  in  bed,  and  said 
they  had  a  warrant  agiunst  him  as  a 
maUgnant  who  was  plotting  treason 
against    the    parliament,    and   they 
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dragged  him  away  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  say,  though  I  told  them  it  would 
kill  him.  Lord  Walton  was  ahsent  then, 
and  Dry  would  fain  have  prevented  me 
from  going  with  my  grandfather,  but 
one  of  the  soldiers  was  kinder  than 
the  rest  and  said  I  should  go  to  tend 
the  poor  old  man.  They  put  us  in  a 
cart  and  carried  us  along,  and  day  by 
day  he  grew  weaker,  till  at  length,  at 
Devizes,  he  died.  Before  his  death, 
however,  just  when  his  eyes  were 
turning  dim,  he  whispered  to  me, '  Go 
back  quick  to  the  cottage,  Arrah,  and 
in  the  back-room,  behind  the  bed,  you 
will  find  a  bundle  of  letters  and  other 
things  which  will  tell  you  all  about 
yourself — I  cannot,'  and  he  said  no 
more." 

"Did  you  find  them?  Did  you 
find  them?" — cried  the  landlady, 
eagerly. 

•'  No,"  answered  Arrah  Neil,  *•*  for 
when  I  got  back  to  the  cottage  it  had 
been  stripped  of  every  thing,  and  I, 
too,  had  oeen  robbed  of  all  I  had 
taken  with  me  by  the  soldiers  on  the 
road.  One  of  them  said  that  my  gown 
was  pretty,  and  he  would  have  it  for 
his  wife ;  so  I  gave  it  to  him  for  fear 
he  should  take  it  by  force." 

The  good  hostess  had  mused,  paying 
little  attention  to  the  last  few  words, 
but  at  length  she  exclaimed — **  He  has 
got  them,  young  lady  I  He  has  got 
these  letters,  depend  upon  it :  ay,  and 
he  knows  more  of  you  than  any  of  us. 
You  must  find  means  to  get  them  back 
again.  That  is  the  only  thmg  to  be 
done." 

"  Aks  I  how  can  I,"  cried  poor 
Arrah  Neil.  "  I  am  a  mere  prisoner, 
and  unable  to  do  any  thing  for  myself. 


Oh,  if  I  could  but  escape  I  should  be 
content." 

**  Nay,  nay,  be  not  so  impatient,'* 
said  Mrs.  White ;  *'  you  shall  escape 
in  good  time — I  give  you  my  word  for 
that ;  but  let  us  first  find  out  all  that 
we  >2an,  for  I  have  a  notion  that  your 
fortunes  are  better  than  they  look,  or 
else  this  man  would  not  be  so  eager  to 
keep  you  in  his  hands.  You  were  no 
granddaughter  of  old  Sergeant  Neil's, 
that  I  can  tell  you ;  and  you  may  turn 
out  a  great  lady  after  all.  I  am  sure 
your  poor  mother  looked  and  spoke 
like  one  of  the  best  of  the  land ;  and  I 
do  not  see  why  you  should  not  have 
your  rights  as  well  as  another." 

"  A  great  lady !"  said  Arrah  Neil, 
in  a  musing  tone,  and  with  a  melan- 
choly shake  of  the  head ;  *'  there  is 
but  one  reason  I  should  like  to  be  a 
great  lady,  and  that  is  to  showmy'grati- 
tude  to  those  who  have  been  kind  to  me.'* 

"  And  a  good  reason,  too,"  replied 
the  landlady.  <'  So  you  must  not  miss 
your  chance,  my  dear." 

"  Dame  White,  Dame  White,"  cried 
a  voice  from  below. 

"  Hark  I  they  are  calling  me,"  said 
the  hostess,  and  opening  the  door,  she 
exclaimed,  "  here  am  I,  what  do  yoti 
want  with  me,  Nancy  ?" 

**  Here  are  a  heap  of  folks  want  to 
see  you  directly,"  screamed  Nancy, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

''I  must  go,  my  dear,"  siud  the 
widow,  turning  to  ^rrah  Neil,  ''but 
I  will  be  back  with  you  directly ;"  and 
thus  saying,  she  left  her.  But  poor 
Arrah  was  disappointed  in  regard  to 
the  length  of  her  absence,  for  more 
than  an  hour  passed,  and  the  door 
gave  admission  to  no  friendly  face. 


CHAPTEB  XIY. 


There  is  upon  the  Yorkskire  coast, 
somewhat  to  the  south  of  Flamborough 
Head,  a  small  retired  bay,  not  above 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  but  deep 
in  relation  to  the  width ;  for  the  dis- 
tance from  each  of  the  projecting  head- 
lands from  which  it  is  formed  to  the 
innermost  part  of  the  bay  is  nearly 
three-ouarters  of  a  mile.  This  little 
natural  haven  is  furnished  with  a  sandy 
shore,  and  surrounded  by  steep  rocks 
at  all  points  but  that  where  it  is  united 
with  the  ocean,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a 
short  narrow  valley,  which  leads  with 


a  rapid  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  cliflb 
above.  Were  it  not  that  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult of  access  from  the  land  side,  and 
that  the  water  therein  is  somewhat 
shallow,  it  might  form  an  excellent 
port,  sheltered  from  almost  all  winds. 
But  these  circumstances  have  rendered 
it  less  frequented  than  it  might  be; 
and  though  a  few  boatmen's  cottages 
are  now  built  upon  the  shore,  it  u  but 
little  known,  and,  at  the  time  I  speak 
of,  was  without  any  vestige  of  human 
habitation,  and  rarely  trodden  by  tha 
foot  of  man. 
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At  aboat  three  'o'cloclc,  however, 
of  Ml  aatamnal  night,  a  boat  migiit 
be  dtmly  discovered  lying  on  the  sandy 
shorei  the  tide  being  then  at  ebb.  In 
it  were  four  men,  apparently  sailors, 
two  of  whom  were  stretched  sound 
asleep  in  the  stern,  whiUt  two  sat 
talking  together  in  low  tones  on  the 
Ranw2e  of  the  boat,  and  supplying  the 
intervals  of  conversation  by  manifold 
i>oteBt  whiffs  of  the  meditative  pipe. 
As  neither  the  topics  they  discussed, 
nor  the  language  that  they  used,  would 
be  either  pleasant  or  edifying  to  the 
reader,  we  shall  not  pause  upon  their 
discourse,  but  leave  them  smoking  and 
talking  on,  to  follow  two  horsemen 
down  from  the  entrance  of  the  valley, 
as,  at  a  slow  and  cautious  pace,  they 
were  g^ded  on  by  a  youth  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age,  who,  in  the 
hope  of  a  proportionate  recompense, 
took  care  to  point  out  to  them  the 
various  obstacles  that  lay  in  the  way. 
Now  it  was  a  mass  of  rock,  now  a 
large  fissure,  now  a  sudden  descent, 
now  the  course  of  the  little  brawling 
stream,  somewhat  swelled  by  the  rain 
which  had  fallen  in  the  early  part  of 
the  night.  But  all  these  difBculties 
were  at  length  overcome—though  the 
one  said  to  the  other,  that  it  put  him 
in  mind  of  the  Pass  of  Roncesvalles — 
knd  the  other  replied,  "  As  much  like 
Roncesvalles,  my  good  friend,  as  a 
Cheshire  cheese  is  to  the  Peak  of 
Derby.  But,  pray  recollect  vour  taci- 
turnity, it  will  not  do  to  break  out 
now.  There  is  the  boat,  I  see  ;**  and 
advancing  over  the  sand,  he  spoke  a 
few  wortu  to  one  of  the  men  who  was 
awake,  who  replied  with  the  common 
and  significant  answer  made  by  Eng- 
lishmen on  so  many  different  occasions 
of  "  AU's  right,  sir." 

The  other  roan,  in  the  meanwhile, 
roused  up  their  two  companions,  and 
the  horsemen  dismounted  from  their 
beasts^  and  put  the  bridles  into  the 
hand  of  the  youth  who  had  served 
them  as  a  guide.  The  one  who 
seemed  to  be  tbie  principal  personage 
of  the  partv,  seemed  to  add  a  piece  of 
money  to  that  which  he  placed  in  the 
]ad*s  palm,  saying,  **  Mmd  you  lead 
them  back  carefuUy,  and  he  will  give 
vot^  the  same  when  you  deliver  the 
horses  to  hiiia  in  good  condition/* 

The  youqg  man  thanked  him  warmly, 
and  promised  all  manner  of  care.  The 
tWP  (Uivaliers  having    placed   them* 


selves  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  it  was 
easily  pushed  off  into  the  sea,  which 
was  there  calm  and  tranquil ;  and  the 
sailors  springing  in,  took  to  their  oars, 
and  pulled  away  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  bay. 

Speedily  the  little  boat  began  to 
show  that  all  was  not  quite  so  smooth 
beyond  the  point;  tassing  up  and 
down  as  they  approached  the  open  sea, 
and  labouring  with  the  eddies  produced 
by  the  contending  wind  and  tide 
amongst  the  scattered  rocks  which 
stood  out  from  the  headland.  When 
they  had  once  issued  forth  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  wide  ocean,  they  found 
a  heavy  sea  running,  and  the  wind 
directly  contrary  to  the  course  they 
wished  to  steer,  so  that  but  little  way 
was  made,  notwithstanding  the  sturdj 
strokes  of  the  rowers',  and  day  began 
to  dawn  before  they  were  a  mile  from 
the  bay. 

The  first  light  of  the  morning 
showed  them,  what  they  had  not  before 
perceived,  a  small  cutter  lying  at  an- 
chor, still  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half,  or  two  miles ;  and  as  thej 
appeared  likely  to  be  some  hours  be- 
fore they  reached  her,  the  one  gentle* 
man  whispered  to  the  other,  '*  Let  us 
give  these  poor  fellows  some  relief^ 
Barecolt.  You  take  one  oar,  and  I  can 
take  another,  and  then  those  who  rest 
can  relieve  the  other  two,  after  a 
while." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  mon  colonel,** 
replied  Captain  Barecolt,  *^  thoug^h 
this  water  w^ork  is  neither  your  trade 
nor  mine." 

The  proposal  of  Lord  Beverley  waa 
soon  propounded  to  the  men,  and 
gladly  enough  adopted ;  but  still  a  con- 
siderable time  elapsed  before  they 
reached  the  little  cutter,  which  hoisted 
sail,  and  put  to  sea,  aa  soon  as  they 
were  on  board. 

The  morning  was  fair,  with  a  strong 
wind  blowing,  not  the  most  favour- 
able that  could  be  conceived  for  the 
course  which  they  were  destined  to 
pursue*  but  still  not  directly  contrary, 
and  they  made  their  wav  slowly  on 
through  the  dashing  billows  at  the 
rate  of  some  three  or  four  miles  in  the 
hour.  Lord  Beverley  and  his  com- 
panion, Barecolt,  walked  the  deck, 
speaking  little  to  each  other,  or  to  the 
rest,  and  the  peer  keepii^  a  watchlul 
eye  upon  the  loquacious  captain,  to 
make  sure  th^t  he  did  not  giv$  way  to 
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his  talkative  propensities  in  favour  of 
the  skipper,  or  any  of  the  mariners  of 
the  ship.  It  was  evident  that  the  two 
passengers  were  perfectly  nnknown  to 
their  shipmates^  ooth  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  latter  examined  them 
when  they  came  on  board,  and  from 
the  fiict  of  Lord  Beverley,  whenever 
he  did  speak,  conversing  with  Barecolt 
in  French,  and  addressing  the  master 
of  the  vessel  in  broken  English.  The 
persons  of  the  two  gentlemen  also  were 
disguised,  as  far  as  mere  clothing  went. 
Barecolt,  for  his  part,  was  dressed  in 
a  sober-coloured  grey  suit,  with  a  buff 
belt,  and  a  black  hat  and  feather.  The 
whole  was  in  very  good  keeping,  ex- 
cept in  respect  of  certain  red  ribands 
which  his  taste  for  finery  could  not 
forbear  from  applying  to  various  parts 
of  bis  dress  ;  and  he  might  have  well 
passed  for  a  respectable  French  citizen 
somewhat  given  to  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  and  not  very  affluent  in  his  cir- 
cumstances. The  earl  was  habited 
more  richly,  but  in  a  very  different 
style  from  that  of  an  English  cavalier ; 
and  although  the  pointed  beard  was 
still  in  fashion  in  England,  he  had 
sacrificed  that  ornament  of  the  human 
countenance  to  bring  himself  to  the 
likeness  of  certain  young  French  no- 
bles, who,  at  that  time,  were  labour- 
ing zealously  to  exclude  beards  from 
fashionable  society — and  who  had  so 
far  succeeded,  that  not  long  after,  one 
of  the  old  French  court  who  adhered 
to  the  custom  of  nature  and  his  ances- 
tors, was  known  bv  the  name  of  *'  the 
man  with  the  beard.'*  This  change  had 
made  a  very  great  difference  in  his 
appearance,  which  he  had  increased  by 
dying  his  hair  and  moustache  of  a 
darker  hue,  so  that  none  but  those  who 
knew  him  intimately  would  have  recog- 
nised him  without  very  close  inspec- 
tion. 

After  sailing  on  for  about  two  hours, 
making  their  way  slowly  from  the 
English  coast,  which,  however,  was 
still  seen  rising  in  Ion?  lines  above  the 
waters,  a  large  vessel  was  perceived 
bearing  direct  towards  them,  with  all 
siuls  set,  while  a  fleet,  apparently  of 
fishing  boats,  were  coming  up  upon 
the  other  tack. 

The  master  of  the  schooner  seemed 
to  pay  but  little  attention  to  either; 
but  Lord  Beverley  felt  some  anxiety 
and  not  a  little  impatience  to  ascertain 
the  character  of  the  large  vessel,  as  a 


ship  named  the  Good  Hope»  laden  with 
ammunition,  money,  and  stores,  had 
been  daily  expected  on  the  coast  for 
the  last  fortnight,  and  he  had  been 
directed  by  the  kine  to  instruct  the 
officers  on  board,  if  he  met  her  in  his 
passage,  on  no  account  to  trust  them- 
selves in  Hull,  the  goremor  of  which 
had  openly  declared  for  the  parliament* 
The  master,  however,  continued  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  opposite  side  of 
the  deck,  merely  giving  a  casual  glance 
to  the  other  vessel,  till  the  earl  crossed 
over  and  inquired  if  he  knew  the  ship 
that  was  approach!  i^. 

"  She  is  a  king's  ship,"  replied  the 
man,  with  a  sort  of  dull  taciturnity^ 
which  sailors  sometimes  affect  towards 
landsmen,  especially  if  they  are  of  a 
different  nation. 

''But  is  it  the  Good  Hope,**  de- 
manded  the  earl.  ''  If  so,  I  am  com* 
manded  to  board  her." 

'*  It  looks  like  her,**  replied  the  cap« 
tain,  continuing  his  walic ;  ''  but  we 
shall  soon  know,  and  then  you  can  do 
as  you  like." 

Ere  many  minutes  were  over,  the 
captain  pronounced  the  vessel  to  be 
the  Good  Hope ;  and  as  they  approached 
somewhat  nearer,  a  signal  was  made« 
upon  which  the  cutter  brought  to« 
and  the  boat  being  lowered,  the  only 
one  which  she  possessed,  the  earl  pro- 
ceeded to  the  other  ship,  taking  with 
him  our  good  friend.  Captain  Bare- 
cost,  rather,  (to  use  a  familiar  expres* 
sion,)  to  keep  him  out  of  harm's  way, 
than  for  the  pleasure  of  his  society. 

Although  signals  had  been  made  and 
answered,  it  was  evident  that  the  peo- 
ple on  board  the  large  vessel  viewed 
the  approach  of  the  little  boat  with 
some  suspicion,  believing,  as  the  earl 
fbund,  that  the  object  was  but  to  de- 
tain them  till  some  larger  force  arrived. 
There  were  several  persons  at  the  gang- 
way, watching  eagerly  the  approach  of 
the  visitors,  and  not  a  little  puzzled 
did  thev  appear  by  the  appearance  of 
the  earl  and  his  companion,  when  the 
boat  ran  alongside.  The  earl  looked 
np  and  smiled,  for  he  recognised  not  a 
few  of  those  who  stood  upon  the  deck 
above,  as  personal  acquaintances  of  his 
own,  and  faithful  servants  of  the  king. 

With  a  slow  step,  however,  and  a 

frave  face,  he  climbed  the  vessel's  side ; 
ut  when  once  he  stood  upon  the  deck, 
removed  from  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
boatmeui  he  stretched  out  a  band  to 
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two  gentlemen,  who  stood  on  either 
side,  saying — 

"Welcome,  Pollard! — Welcome, 
Berkeley  1  You  have  been  lone  looked 
for." 

"By  my  life  I  the  Earl  of  Beverley  1" 
cried  Colonel  Ashburnhum,  who  stood 
beyond.  "  Why,  oons  I  man  I — who 
would  have  known  you  in  that  black 
wig? 

"  Mv  own  hair,  I  assure  you,"  re- 
plied the  earl.  "  Do  not  libel  it,  Ash- 
burnham ;  there  is  not  an  hair  on  my 
head  that  is  false.  But  I  can  stay  only 
a  moment,  for  I  am  bound  for  France, 
on  the  king^s  service ;  and  I  have  it  in 
command  to  tell  vou  on  no  account  to 
venture  into  Hull.  Sir  John  Hotham 
holds  with  the  parliament,  has  driven 
the  king  away  nrom  his  gates,  and  as 
a  new  convert  to  treason,  is  likely  to 
make  a  merit  of  any  violent  act.  You 
must  give  me  your  news,  however. 
Tell  me  what  succour  you  bring  to  the 
king,  and  what  support  you  find  in 
HoUand." 

"To  France!"  said  Ashbumham, 
thoughtfully.  "  I  wish  to  heaven  you 
would  give  me  a  passage,  Beverlev ; 
for  his  majesty  can  do  without  me  for 
a  time,  and  I  can  serve  him  better 
there  than  here.  I  was  but  now  cast- 
ing about  in  my  mind  which  way  I 
should  get  across  as  soon  as  I  landed." 

"  That  is  easily  done,"  answered  the 
earl.  "  But  you  must  make  haste — I 
can  stay  for  no  packing:  for  to  say 
truth,  I  love  not  the  look  of  all  this 
fleet  of  boats,  some  of  them  well  nigh 
as  big  as  our  cutter  there ;  and, 
mark  you ! — there  are  two  large  ves- 
sels just  appearing  round  the  point." 

"  Well !  I  am  with  you  in  a  mo- 
ment," replied  Colonel  Ashbumham ; 
"and  as  for  news,  I  will  tell  you  all  as 
we  sail  along." 

Thus  saying,  he  descended  for  a 
moment  to  the  cabin,  while  the  earl 
remained  upon  deck,  and  K^thered 
from  the  gentlemen,  who  stood  round, 
the  tidings  that  they  brought  from 
Holland.  The  colonel,  however,  was 
somewhat  loneer  than  Lord  Beverlev 
could  have  desired,  as  he  watched  with 
no  unreasonable  apprehensions  the 
nearer  approach  of  the  boats,  and  the 
growing  distinctness  of  three  large 
vessels,  as  they  came  scudding  along 
with  a  fur  wind  from  the  side  of 
HuU. 

"Ashborahaml  Ashbornham  I**  he 


cried  at  length,  "on  my  life,  I  can 
stay  no  longer.  Every  minute  is  full 
of  danger.* 

"  Here  I  am !"  cried  Colonel  Ash- 
bumham. "  I  have  been  only  securing 
my  papers  ;**  and  the  moment  after  he 
appeared  upon  the  deck,  with  two 
large  leathern  bags  in  his  hand,  which 
were  cast  into  the  boat ;  and  with  a 
brief  farewell  to  those  on  board,  and 
a  recommendation  to  make  all  sail,  the 
earl  descended  the  ship's  side,  followed 
by  his  friend.  The  sailors  were  or- 
dered to  pull  back  as  fast  as  possible  to 
the  ship ;  and,  whispering  to  his  new 
companion,  to  forget  him  as  the  Earl 
of  Beverley,  and  merely  to  know  him 
as  a  French  officer,  with  whom  he  had 
casually  become  acquainted,  the  earl 
introduced  Barecolt  to  him  as  Captain 
Jersval,  an  officer  from  Britanny. 

Whatever  conversation  they  might 
have  had,  if  time  and  opportunity  had 
served,  was  cut  short  by  the  evident 
signs  of  an  enemy's  approach,  displayed 
both  by  the  boats  and  the  ships  wluch 
they  had  seen.  Signals  that  the  cutter 
did  not  understand,  and  could  not  an- 
swer, were  made  by  the  larger  ships  ; 
and  before  the  earl  and  his  companion 
were  half  way  from  the  Good  Hope  to 
his  own  vessel,  the  former  was  in  full 
sail  away,  and  a  shot  was  fired  across 
the  bows  of  the  latter,  as  a  notification 
to  lie  to. 

The  rowers  plied  their  oars  with 
all  the  vigour  and  activity  which 
the  necessity  of  the  case  required, 
but  it  was  in  vain.  Ere  they  had 
reached  the  ship's  side,  the  master 
had  quietly  hauled  down  his  colours  as 
sign  of  surrender. 

'*  This  is  infamous,"  cried  Ashbum- 
ham. "  The  cowardly  vagabond ! — 
What's  to  become  of  us  now  ?" 

"  Faith  I  we  must  take  our  chance," 
replied  the  earl ;  "  perhaps  we  may 
prevail  upon  him  yet  to  make  sail.  At 
all  events  I  must  destroy  some  letters 
I  have  on  board ;  and  perchance  I  may 
escape  unknown,  even  if  I  be  taken 
into  Hull ;  for  I  do  not  think  that 
Hotham  and  I  ever  met." 

"  I  have  no  such  luck,"  answered 
Ashbumham :  "  he  knows  me  as  an 
old  enemy — a  thing  not  so  easily  for- 
gotten as  an  old  friend.  But  I  will 
not  spoil  your  fortune,  Beverley.  Re- 
member, we  never  met  before,  mon 
colonel,  and  if  this  good  gentieman 
would  take  my  advice/"  he  tMsd,  turn- 
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ing  to  Barecolt, ''  he  would  follow  the 
same  plaxi^  which  is  the  only  way  for 
safety,  depend  upon  it." 

"  Oh  1  I  will  be  strangely  ignorant," 
replied  Barecolt ;  "  but  I  thought  I 
heard  you  talk  of  papers  in  those  bags, 
sir.  The  sea  is  a  more  quiet  place  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top.*' 

"Right!    Right!"   cried   Colonel 


Ashbumham.  "  Hand  me  that  grap- 
pling iron,  my  man,"  he  continued^ 
speaking  to  one  of  the  sailors.  The 
man  obeyed,  and  fastening  one  of  the 
leathern  bags  he  had  brought  with  him 
to  the  hook  of  the  iron.  Colonel  Ash- 
bumham pitched  them  both  into  the 
sea  together,  jast  as  the  boat  ran 
alongside  of  tiie  cutter. 


THE   NAV7 — THE   LIFE  OP   KEPPEL.' 


The  memoirs  of  our  g^eat  naval  com- 
manders are  always  favourite  works, 
and  it  seems  at  once  natural  and  just 
to  hail    them  with  applause.      They 
record  the  lives  of  those  whose  names 
are  written  in  the  most  spirit-stirring 
pages  of  our  later  history,  and  whose 
genius  and  devotion   have  made  the 
navy  of  England  the  mighty  power 
which   it   is — the   sure   protector  of 
our  homes,  the  defender  of  all  our 
interests.     But  it  is  not  to  the  senti- 
ment of  patriotism  alone  that  we  are 
to  attribute  the  universal  popularity 
of  these  books.      They  have    other 
attractions,  quite   as  influential  with 
most  readers:    they  abound  in  inci- 
dent, action,  and  variety — in  the  mov- 
ing accident  by  flood  and  field — telling 
of  danger,  and  wai*,  and  far-off  lands 
—combining  with  the  sober  truth  of 
history  something  very  much  resem- 
bling   the    fascination    of    romance. 
Above  any  thine  they  are  endeared  to 
us  by  the  solid  worth  of  those  ge- 
nuine heroes  whose  actions  they  com- 
memorate;    and    this    last — a   main 
cause    of  the    deep  impression   they 
have  made — ^brings  before  us  a  most 
striking  fact,  and  one  of  which  the 
service  may  well  be  proud,  that  all 
the  naval  leaders  whose  memoirs  we 
have,   Anson,    Howe,    Nelson,    Col- 
lingwood,   Pellew,  and  others,  how- 
ever they  may  differ  in  temperament 
or  in  the  order  of  their  talents,  re- 
semble each  other  in  one  well-marked 
feature,  a  manifest  elevation  ^of  natu- 
ral character. 


Lord  Keppel  is  worthy  of  being 
classed  with  the  great  men  we  have 
named.  It  was  not  his  good  fortune 
to  have  been  chief  in  command  in  any 
general  action  attended  with  decided 
results,  but  he  is  well  known  to  have 
been  a  thorough  seaman,  and  a  most 
gallant  and  distinguished  officer — one 
of  the  stamp  of  Hawke,  and  Howe, 
and  Nelson.  The  share  he  had  in 
Hawke*s  action  with  M.  de  Conflans 
would  alone  entitle  him  to  the  honours 
of  a  memoir.  He  was  the  pupil  of 
Anson ;  the  instructor  and  maker  of 
Duncan ;  the  contemporary,  we  had  al- 
most said  the  rival,  of  Howe ;  and  the 
favoured  friend  of  Saunders,  De  Saa- 
marez,  and  Brett.  Besides  these 
points  of  interest,  the  leng^  of  time 
over  which  his  services  extend,  and 
their  prominence,  whether  at  sea  or 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  con- 
nect his  name  so  intimately  with  the 
history  of  the  navy,  that  his  memoirs 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  very  va- 
luable accession  to  that  department  of 
our  literature. 

The  honourable  and  reverend  au- 
thor of  the  work  before  us  begins  it 
with  a  pedigree  of  the  Keppel  family, 
which  ne  details  at  somewhat  greater 
length  than  is  likely  to  please  the 
reading  public.  We  take  from  this 
treasury  of  pride  just  enough  for  our 
purpose.  Viscount  Keppel  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  distinguished  fiimilies  of  Guel- 
derland:  his  ancestors  were,  we  are 
assured.  Knights  of  Jerusalem  so  &r 
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back  AS  the  year  1101;  and  his  great- 
grandfather^  Oswald  van  Keppel,  Lord 
of  Voorst,  hady  according  to  the 
Dutch  genealogists,  sixteen  quarter- 
ings  of  nobility.  Passing  from  the 
middle  affes  of  the  pedigree,  we  arrive 
at  a  weU-known  era  of  modern  his- 
tory, the  Revolution.  Arnold  Joost 
van  Keppel,  Lord  of  Voorst,  came 
over  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
England  in  1688;  and  William,  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne>  created 
him  Baron  Ashford,  Viscount  Bury, 
and  Earl  of  Albemarle.  He  was  one 
of  the  Dutch  favourites  so  talked 
against  in  those  days,  had  great  in- 
fluence with  the  king,  was  his  con- 
stant companion,  and  was  entrusted 
by  him  with  affairs  of  consequence. 
Bishop  Burnet  thus  describes  nim : — 

"  About  this  time  the  king  set  up  a 
new  favourite — Keppel,  a  gentleman  of 
Guelder,  who  was  raised  from  a  page 
into  the  highest  degree  of  favour  that 
any  person  had  ever  attained  about  the 
kinfi^.  He  was  now  (1605)  made  Earl 
of  Albemarle,  and  soon  after  Knight  of 
the  Garter;  and  by  a  quick  and  unac- 
countable progress,  he  seemed  to  have 
engrossed  the  royal  favour  so  entirely 
that  he  disposed  of  e?erv  thino'  in  the 
king's  power.  He  was  a  cheerful  voung 
man,  tnat  had  the  art  to  please ;  but  he 
was  so  much  given  to  bis  own  pleasure, 
that  he  could  scarce  subject  himself  to 
the  attendance  and  drudgery  that  was 
necessary  to  maintain  his  post.  He  had 
never  yet  distinguished  himself  in  any 
thing.  He  was  not  cold  or  dry,  as  the 
Earl  of  Portland  was  thought  to  be, 
who  seemed  to  have  the  art  of  creating 
many  enemies  to  himself,  and  not  one 
friend ;  but  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  had 
all  the  arts  of  a  court,  was  civil  to  all, 
and  procured  many  favours." 

Lord  Albemarle  was,  however, 
something  more  than  a  courtier.  He 
was  distinguished  in  Kbg  William's 
campaiffns,  and  served  in  high  station 
tmder  uie  Duke  of  Marlborough  and 
Prince  Eugene.  King  William  was 
constant  in  his  affection  for  him: 
when  dying  he  left  him  his  seat  of 
Loo,  in  Holland,  beside  an  estate  and 
money:  the  only  bequest  he  gave 
away  from  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  who 
was  his  heir.  This  first  Earl  of 
Albemarle  was  succeeded  by  his  8on» 
William  Anne,  deriving  the  second 
name  from  the  queen,  who  was  his 
god-mother.     He  was  early  made  a 


lieutenant-general,  and  served  with 
that  rank  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen. 
He  had  a  command  under  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  at  Fontenoy,  and  at 
Culioden  he  led  the  front  line  of  the 
army,  and  his  division  bore  the  brant 
of  the  action.  His  character  has 
been  sketched  by  Walpole:— 

"  His  Bgure,"  says  the  sarcastic  Ho- 
race, **was  genteel,  his  manner  noble 
and  agreeable;  the  rest  of  his  merit, 
for  he  had  not  even  an  estate,  was  the 
interest  my  Lady  Albemarle  had  with 
the  king,  through  Ladv  Yarmouth,  and 
his  son  Lord  Bury,  bemg  the  duke's 
favourite.  He  had  all  his  life  imitated 
the  French  manners  till  he  came  to 
Paris,  where  he  never  conversed  with  a 
Frenchman,  not  from  partiality  for  Us 
own  countrymen,  for  he  conversed  as 
little  with  them.  If  good  breeding  is 
not  different  from  sood  sense.  Lord 
Albemarle,  who  mignt  have  disputed 
even  that  maxim,  at  least  knew  how  to 
distinguish  it  from  good  nature.  He 
woula  bow  to  his  postilion  wliile  he  was 
ruining  his  tailor. 


This  last  Earl  of  Albemarle  mar- 
ried Lady  Anne  Lennox,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  their  se- 
cond son,  Augustus,  the  subject  of 
our  memoir,  was  bom  the  25th  of 
April,  1725.  He  was  sent  to  West- 
minster school,  and  from  that  he  en- 
tered the  navy,  going  out  as  a  mid- 
shipman  on  board  the  Oxford^  frigate* 
in  1785.  He  was  for  two  years  off 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  three  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  family  papers 
tell,  what,  from  his  after-life  we  can 
well  believe,  that  at  this  period  he  ap- 
plied himself  with  a  remarkable  dili- 
gence to  his  studies,  and  acqtiired  a 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of 
navigation,  and  a  proficiency  in  ma^ 
rine  surveying,  subsequently  most  tise^ 
fill  to  him.  It  wis  thus  that  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  character ; 
for  it  was  his  acquirements  and  good 
conduct,  far  more  than  his  high  con* 
nections,  which  gained  him  the  eonfi« 
dence  of  the  disting^shed  men  with 
whom  he  served. 

On  his  return  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  1740,  he  was  appointed  to 
Anson's  ship,  the  Centurion,  destined 
for  that  celebrated  voyage,  not  more 
remarkable  for  its  disasterA)thaii  for 
its  final  success.  Howe  made  his  ^rst 
trip,  a!^  a  midshipman,  in  the-  same 
squadton/bUt  did  tot,  like  Kijjtp^, 
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share  all  its  adventures.  He  was  on 
board  the  Severn,  the  Hon.  Caj>tain 
Legge,  and  that  ship,  being  much  in- 
jured by  stormsy  refitted  at  Rio  Ja- 
niero  and  went  back  to  England. 

We  shall  refer^  for  a  momenti  to 
this  voyage,  both  as  it  forms  a  memo- 
rable epoch  in  the  life  of  Keppel,  and 
because  it  exhibits,  in  many  respects, 
the  state  of  the  navy  at  that  period. 
The  rovage  arose  out  of  a  war  with 
Spain,  known  by  the  name  of  "  The 
War  of  the  Merchants."  Diiferenccs 
had  arisen  between  our  traders  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Spaniards  of 
South  America,  and  the  popular  feel- 
inff  in  England  compelled  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  to  deviate  from  his  pacific 
policy  and  declare  war  against  Spain. 
He  sent  out  a  double  expedition,  one 
squadron  to  the  West  Indies,  the  other 
to  the  South  Seas,  and  they  were  to 
co-operate  across  the  isthmus  of  Da- 
rien ;  the  main  object  being  to  harass 
the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
South  Sea,  and  the  Manillas,  the  quar- 
ters from  whence  she  derived  her  best 
resources.  The  plan  was  good»  but 
he  was  not  felicitous  in  the  verv  first 
step  of  ita  execution,  the  choice  of 
oommanders.  He  could  not,  perhaps, 
at  that  time>  have  found  in  all  Eng- 
land a  person  better  fitted  for  his  pur- 
pose than  Anson,  and  accordingly  the 
expedition  to  the  South  Seas^  which 
was  entrusted  to  him,  notwithstanding 
its  most  lamentable  misfortunesj  was» 
to  a  very  great  extent,  succcssfuL 
The  West  India  expedition  was  com- 
mitted to  the  two-fold  care  of  Admiral 
Vernon  and  General  Wentworth,  and 
Walpole  ought  to  have  known  enough 
of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  a  joint 
command,  not  to  have  given  it  to  men 
who,  whatever  were  their  other  qua- 
lities, were  alike  remarkable  for  de- 
fects of  temper.  Smollett,  who  was 
an  assistant-surgeon  in  their  fleet,  and 
an  eye-witness  of  their  conduct,  com- 
pares them,  in  his  Roderick  Random, 
to  Cffisar  and  Pompey.  '<  The  one," 
he  says, ''  would  not  brook  *a  superior, 
and  the  other  was  impatient  of  an 
equal;' 80  that  between  the  pride  of 
the  one  and  the  insolence  of  the  other. 


the    enterprise    miscarried."      Their 
attack  on  Carthagena,  and  their  whole 
expedition  was,  as  might .  have  been 
expected,  a  failure.      The  sufferings  ; 
and  fatalities  in  Anson's  voyage  arose 
mainly  from  the  defective  state  of  the 
navy  at  that  time^from  want  of  me-  . 
dicid  knowledge,  want  of  ventilation,  . 
and  from  their  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  navigation.   These  circumstances 
rendered  any  thing  like  a  lengthened  , 
voyage  almost  surely  fatal :  and  so  it  • 
was  from  the  days  of  Drake  up  to  the  . 
time  of  Cook,  who,  as  is  well  known^ 
first  brought  into  general  use  precaun 
tions  against  that  great  plague,  the  . 
disease  of  scurvy,  and  reduced  to  a 
regular  system  the  treatment  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  seamen.  . 
Up  to  that  period  the  scurvy  may  be , 
said  to  have  killed  off,  it  is  hardly  an 
exaggerated  expression,  whole  crews. 
Admiral  Hosier,  some  sixteen  years . 
before  Anson,  was  sent  with  a  squa- 
dron to  the  West  Indies,  with  a  simi- 
lar object,  that  of  intercepting  the 
Spanish  galleons.     He  appeared  twice 
before   Porto- Bello  and  Carthagena, 
having  replenished  his  crews  at  Ja- 
maica— twice  were    these  crews,    of 
six  men  of  war,  almost  all  destroyed 
by  that  fatal  plague,  the  scurvy,  and 
the  unhappy  Admiral  himself,  com- 
memorated in  the  well-known  ballad, 
died  of  a  broken  heart.     Sir  Francis 
Drake  left  England  with  five  ships,, 
and  having  lost  or  left  behind  him  all 
the  others,  returned  to  England  after 
an    absence  of   two    years    and    ten 
months,  with  only  his  own  ship  and  a 
crew  of  about  nfty  men,   out  of   a 
hundred  and  sixty.    Anson  sailed  with 
six  men  of  war  and  two  store-ships : 
two,  the  Severn  and  the  Pearl,  parted 
from  him  early  in  the  voyage  :*  of  the 
others,  his  own,  the  Centurion,  was 
the  only  one  that   reached    England 
again,  the  rest  being  lost,  broken  up, 
or  burned,  and  the  small  residue  of 
their  crews  being  all  gathered  into  the 
Centurion.     Of  510    persons  whom 
Anson  brought  with  him  from  Eng- 
land in  the  Centurion,  292  died  withm 
the  first  year,  and  of  the  whole  num- 
ber only  130  ever  returned  to  Eng- 


*  The  Honourable  and  Reverend  Mr.  Keppel,  usually  so  accurate,  ss^s,  (vol.  L 
p.  19,)  that  out  of  all  the  ships  of  which  Anson's  squadron  was  formecl,  tl^e  Cen- 
turion sJone  returned  to  the  Ifritish  shores.  This  is  an  oversight.  The  Severn 
andPeurl,  shattered  by  storms,  refitted  at  Bio  Janiero  and  got  back  to  England. 
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land.  These  appallmg  fatalities^  al- 
most uniformly  occurring,  arose,  as 
we  have  said,  from  the  disease  of 
scurvy,  aggravated  by  want  of  venti- 
lation ;  and  yet  it  is  a  most  singular 
circumstance  that,  for  a  hundred  and 
forty  years  before  the  sailing  of 
Anson's  squadron,  there  was  known* 
and  practised  a  treatment  for  scurvy 
similar  to  that  which  now  renders  it 
unknown  on  the  longest  voyages. 

It  is  a  further  proof  of  the  slow- 
ness with  which  the  most  useful  dis- 
coveries are  sometimes  adopted,  that 
although  Anson's  voyage  established, 
by  a  very  often-repeated  experience, 
the  sanatory  powers  of  vegetable  acids, 
and  especially  of  lemon-juice,  in  cases 
of  scurvy,  still  they  remained  unat- 
tended to  for  the  space  of  about  thirty 
years  more,  when  Cook  brought  them 
into  use,  and  made,  in  the  Resolution, 
a  voyage  of  three  years  and  eighteen 
days,  through  every  climate   of  the 
globe,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man, 
and  he  died  of  a  disease  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  scurvy.     With  a 
view  of   making  his    practice   more 
public.  Cook  described  all  the  parti- 
culars of  it  in  a  paper  published  in 
the    Philosophical     Transactions     of 
1756.     His  method  was  from  about 
that  period  pretty  generally  adopted ; 
but  tnat  form  of  vegetable  acid  which 
is  the  easiest  and  surest  specific  against 
the  great  sea-plague,  the  scurvy,  that, 
we  mean,  of  citric  acid,  was  not  made 
use  of  for  a  good  while  after,  and  was 
first  issued  to  vessels  in  the  navy  in 
the  year  1793,  in  the  ships  under  Rear 
Admiral  Gardner,  and  at  his  request ; 
and  again,  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1797  that  it  was  ordered  by  the  ad- 
miralty to  be  supplied  generally  to  the 
whole  navy.      Citric  acid  is  a  sure 
preventive  of  the  once  fatal  disease ; 
but  it  is  only  so  when  cleanliness  and 
ventilation  are  attended  to.     In  the 
recent  vovage  of  Captain,  now   Sir 
George,  back,  the  scurvy  re-appeared 


among  the  crew  of  the  *I  error.  Every 
precaution  had  been  strictly  enforced, 
but,  from  the  accident  of  the  failure 
of  his  heating  apparatus,  the  tubes  of 
which  were  choked  up,  they  were,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  tempera- 
ture, obliged  to  exclude  yenfilation, 
and  live  in  an  atmosphere  polluted  by 
their  own  breath.  But  when,  by 
placing  canvas  tubes  leading  to  the 
deck,  they  were  enabled  to  procure  a 
thorough  ventilation,  the  sickness  sub- 
sided and  gradually  disappeared.  Tbe 
want  of  ventilation  greatlj  increased 
the  mortality  in  Anson's  squadron: 
happily,  owing  to  a  very  late  invention, 
this  difficulty  is  more  than  ever  les- 
sened. Sir  John  Barrow,  in  hb  valu- 
able "Life of  Lord  Anson,"!  describes 
a  machine,  invented  by  Captain  War- 
rington, of  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  which  produces  a  constant  and 
complete  ventilation :  it  is  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  air-pump ;  the  vacuum  is 
produced  in  an  iron  chamber.  On  a 
man's  turning  a  windlass,  the  foul  air 
rushes  out  "  with  a  blast  as  strong  as 
that  from  the  waste-pipe  or  safety- 
valve  of  a  cylindrical  bellows  in  a 
forge  or  smithy.  **  It  was  tried  in  the 
Tunnel,  and  after  using  it  for  eighteen 
months  Mr.  Brunei  reported  that  the 
number  of  men  sent  to  the  hospital, 
affected  by  the  deleterious  gases,  had 
greatly  diminished. 

Another  topic  which  has  reference 
to  the  state  of  the  navy  at  this  period 
is,  their  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
nautical  science  and  the  use  of  instru- 
ments. Anson,  and  one  of  his  cap- 
tains, Legge  of  the  Severn,  were  as 
well  informed  on  these  subjects  as  any 
men  of  their  time,  yet  the  voyage 
affords  us  examples  of  such  mistakes 
as  could  hardly  happen  now  even  in  mer- 
chant ships.  The  Centurion,  for  in- 
stance, in  standing  for  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  was  put  into  a  wrong 
course,  which  brought  her  to  the  coast 
of  Chili;   and  Captain  Legge,  after 


•  In  1600,  Commodore  Lancaster  sailed  from  England  with  three  other  ships,  on 
a  voyage  to  Saldanha  Bay.  His  own  crew  had  three  table-spoonfnls  of  lemon- 
juice  every  morning,  and  arrived  in  perfect  health,  whereas  the  other  ships  were 
sickly,  ana  unmanageable  for  want  of  hands. ' 

t  rage  483.  But  in  a  little  work,  embracing  much  information,  *'  Statistical 
Reports  on  the  Health  of  the  Navy,"  it  is  said  that  Captain  Warrington's  inven- 
tion does  not  answer  all  purposes,  although  it  may  probably  yet  be  made  to  do  so. 
The  currents  it  causes  are  too  strong  to  be  applied  to  the  body  in  their  direct 
course,  and  beyond  their  direct  course  their  influence  will  not  be  felt.  Even  at 
present,  however,  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  most  truly  vdnable  invention* 
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doubling  Cape  Horn,  steered  as  he 
thought  for  the  island  of  Chiloe,  but, 
to  his  surprise,  found  himself  on  the 
wrong  side  of  South  America,  and 
twelve  degrees  out  of  his  longitude. 
"  The  reflecting  quadrant  of  Hallej," 
says  Sir  John  Barrow,  *  **  had  been  in 
use  ten  years,  but  the  limb  had  not 
been  extended  to  the  sextant ;  chro- 
nometers were  not  known.  The  lunar 
tables  of  Meyer,  and  the  theory  of 
the  moon  by  Newton,  Halley,  and 
Flamstead,  were  familiar  to  astrono- 
mers, but  had  not  been  practically 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  navigation." 
Maskelyne's  tables  and  method  of 
making  lunar  observations  were  not 
then  in  use,  and — another  instance  of 
slowness  in  the  application  of  useful 
knowledge — they  were  not  adopted  in 
the  navy  until  after  they  had  been 
for  some  time  made  use  of  in  the  East 
India  Company's  service.  These  cir- 
cumstances serve  to  show  the  state  of 
the  navy  at  the  commencement  of 
KeppeVs  career,  and  the  chief  causes 
of  those  sufferings  in  which  he  shared. 
There  were  other  reasons  for  the 
great  mortality  in  the  squadron,  which 
were  wholly  attributable  to  the  go- 
vernment. One  was  delay  in  dispatch- 
ing the  expedition.  Anson's  commis- 
sion was  dated  the  10th  of  January, 
1740,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  sail 
until  the  18th  of  September  following, 
and  thus  lost  the  favourable  period  of 
the  year.  A  heavier  charge  relates 
to  the  equipment  of  the  squadron.  It 
was  at  first  intended  to  send  out  with 
it  a  regiment  of  infantry,  but  instead 
of  this  there  was  a  corps  formed 
from  the  out-door  pensioners  of  Chel- 
sea Hospital,  who,  feeble  and  worn 
out,  all  perished  in  the  voyage. 

Keppel  had,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
first  years  of  his  service  applied  him- 
self with  care  to  his  professioYi,  and  he 
now  found  the  fruits  of  his  applica- 
tion. His  knowledge,  zeal,  and  a 
charm  of  manner,  which  in  him  we 


are  told  was  hereditary,  made  him  a 
general  favourite  on  board.  The  cha- 
racter he  made  and  the  friendships  he 
formed  on  this  voyage  were  afterwards 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  him. 
His  aristocratic  connections  had  pro- 
bably their  usual  influence  in  gaining 
him  the  countenance  of  the  commo- 
dore ;  but  Anson,  who  was  a  first-rate 
judge  of  the  qualifications  of  a  sea- 
man, appears  to  have  thought  well  of 
him  for  his  own  sake.  He  employed 
him  in  every  expedition  that  was  des- 
patched from  the  Centurion  during 
the  whole  voyage,  and  was  ever  after- 
wards his  friend.  Saunders,  then  a 
lieutenant,  afterwards  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Saunders,  a  distinguished  offi- 
cer and  a  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
became  much  attached  to  Keppel,  and 
at  his  death  left  him  an  estate  and  a 
large  sum  of  money :  and  Saumarez,+ 
Brett,  Denis,  Parker,  Campbell,  all 
afterwards  eminent  in  the  service,  be- 
came KeppeVs  correspondents  and 
steady  friends. 

Anson  sailed  from  England  on  the 
18th  of  September,  1740,  and  reached 
St.  Catherine's,  off  the  Brazils,  on 
the  19th  December,  and  going  along 
the  coast  of  Patagonia,  arrived  on  the 
18th  of  February  in  the  roads  of  St. 
Julian's.  Sickness  had  already  appeared 
amongst  them,  yet  their  voyage  up  to 
this  time  may  be  considered  as  favour- 
able. They  weighed  anchor  from  St. 
Julian's  on  the  27th  of  February, 
which  was  a  Friday,  and,  as  the  author 
of  the  work  before  us  observes,  "  they 
who  partake  of  the  superstition,  com- 
mon amongst  seamen,  against  sailing 
on  a  Friday,  may  derive  confirmation 
from  the  fact  that  the  disasters  and 
miseries  of  the  voyage  date  from  that 
very  day."  The  first  accident  happened 
to  the  Gloucester,  as  she  was  getting 
under  weigh.  "  From  a  difficulty  in 
purchasing  her  anchor,  she  was  obliged 
to  cut  her  cable,  and  leave  her  bower 
behind ;  and  a  few  days  after  she  was 


*  Life  of  Lord  Anson,  pp.  84,  85. 

t  This  was  "  Phil  in  Saumarez,  uncle  to  the  late  lord  of  that  name.    He  was 


afterwards  killed  in  Hawke's  action  with  Lentendner,  ^  M^j|**^7T  with  a  greatly 
superior  force.  Brett,  afterwards  Sir  Piercy,  and  admiral  ot  tAe  blue.  WhUe  in 
command  of  the  Lion,  of  sixty  guns,  he  fought  a  very  gallant  action  with  two 
French  men-of-war,  one  64,  the  other  16  guns.  After  an  obstinate  engagement  of 
several  hours  both  ships  sheered  off,  but  the  Lion  was  so  complete  a  wreck  that 
Brett  could  not  follow  them.  •  Brett  himself  and  all  his  officers  were  wounded,  but 
none  of  them  would  leave  the*deck.  The  ships  he  had  engaged  were  convoys  to 
the  Pretender,  then  on  his  passage  to  Scotland.  -^Yol.  L  p.  87,  note. 
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nearly  blown  up  by  an  explosion  of  some 
gunpowder,  which  had  been  preparing 
in  expectation  of  falling  in  with  the 
Spanish  fleet"  On  the  5th  of  March 
they  inade  the  land  of  Terra  del 
FuegOy  and  on  the  7th  entered  the 
straits  of  La  Maire,  with  fair  weather, 
and  were  carried  by  the  rapidity  of 
the  current  to  their  southern  extre- 
mity in  about  two  hours.  On  reach- 
ing the  southern  outlet  the  sky  lowered, 
squalls  arose,  the  tide  turned  furiously 
against  them,  and  bv  the  next  morning 
they  found  themselves  seven  leagues 
to  the  eastward  of  the  straits.  From 
this  time  a  succession  of  tremendous 
gales  took  place,  accompanied  with 
sleet  and  snow,  and  continued  for  a 
space  of  forty  days.  The  ships  of  the 
squadron  were  driven  in  all  directions 
—three  of  them  never  joined  again, 
the  Severn,  the  Pearl,  and  the  Wager ; 
the  two  former  got  back  to  En&^knd, 
and  the  third  was  lost.  The  incidents 
of  this  voyage  belong  rather  to  the 
life  of  Anson ;  and  although  the  ac- 
count of  that  voyage,  once  so  popu- 
lar, has  been  superseded  by  others, 
we  shall  refer  to  one  or  two  circum- 
stances more  which  are  directly  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  our  memoir. 
When  above  a  year  from  England, 
that  is  in  November,  1741,  they  took 
a  prize,  and  found  on  board  her  an 
Irish  pedlar,  who  had  been  all  over 
Mexico  with  his  wares,  and  was  thrown 
into  prison  at  Paita,  for,  we  grieve  to 
say  it,  some  mbdemeanour.  On  in- 
formation gained  from  him  the  com- 
modore determined  to  attack  this  place 
and  carry  off  a  large  treasure  which 
happened  to  be  there.  Accordingly, 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  Centurion, 
being  about  twelve  leagues  from  shore, 
brought  to,  the  boats  were  manned, 
and  a  small  party,  of  which  Keppel 
was  one,  'proceeded,  under  the  com- 
mand^ of  Lieutenant  Brett,  to  Paita. 
They  surprised  the  town,  and  very 
much  surprised  the  governor,  whom 
it  was  their  first  object  to  seize ;  but 
he,  who  happened  to  have  been  mar- 
ried only  some  three  days  before, 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  got  off,  leaving 
his  bride,  a  young  .'"'j^  of  seventeen, 
behind  him.  She  to&^  escaped,  having 
been,  as  we  are  told  by  the  faithful 
narrator  of  Anson's  voyage,  "  carried 
off  in  her  shift  by  a  couple  of  senti- 
nels." They  brought  off  the  treasure, 
butthe  governor  not  acceding  to  their 


terms,  the  commodore  directed  them 
to  fire  the  town.  This  most  painful 
duty  was  performed  by  Lieutenant 
Brett  and  his  party,  in  the  face  of 
about  two  hundred  horsemen,  drawn 
up  on  the  hills,  who  stood  beating  their 
drums  and  looking  on.  The  attack 
on  Paita  was  not  altogether  unopposed. 
The  assailants  were  twice  fired  on  firom 
a  fort,  and  received  with  a  body  of 
small  arms  on  their  landing.  Keppel 
wore  on  the  occasion  a  jockey-cap«  the 
peak  of  which  was  shaved  off  at  one 
side,  close  to  his  temple,  by  a  ball— 
**  a  circumstance  which,"  says  bu  bio- 
grapher, **  he  has,  with  becoming  mo- 
desty, suppressed  in  his  joumaL" 

Soon  after  thb  they  fell  in  with  the 
Gloucester,  and  learned  that  the  ex- 
pedition against  Carthagenahad  failed* 
Anson,  finding  that  he  was  no  longer 
bound  to  attempt  co-operating  with  it 
across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  came 
to  the  resolution,  not  of  going  back  to 
England,  which,  had  he  pleased^  he 
might  have  done,  but  of  waiting  to 
watch  for  that  ship  of  wealth,  the 
Manilla  galleon,  hoping  that  they 
would  thus  return  with  more  of  ho- 
nour as  well  as  of  solid  reward.  The 
firnmess  with  which  he  pursued  his 
purpose  through  nearly  two  yeara 
more  of  danger  and  disappointment, 
and  his  final  and  complete  successy 
are,  perhaps,  the  circumstances  which 
give  the  deepest  interest  to  the  narra- 
tive of  his  voyage.  We  pass  over  the 
incidents  which  occur  between  the 
attack  on  Paita  and  their  coming  up 
with  the  galleon,  only  observing  that 
the  Centurion,  now  their  only  vessel* 
was  hove  down  and  repaired  by  the 
Chinese  in  the  Typa  river.  They 
were  well  fitted,  their  own  carpenters 
overlooking  the  work.  Thus  set  up, 
they  sailed  from  the  Typa  river,  with 
the  object,  as  was  supposed,  of  making^ 
for  Batavia,  and  thence  for  England  ; 
but  the  commodore's  real  purpose 
being  to  return  to  the  Pacific,  and 
cruise  for  the  galleons.  Anson,  oat 
of  his  crew,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
two  hundred,  had  not,  he  says  in  his 
report  to  the  admiralty,  more  than 
forty-five  able  seamen  before  the  mast : 
and  with  this  small  number  he  was 
seeking  to  encounter  two  well-armed 
Spanish  vessels  of  ^le  hundred  mea 
each  ;  such  being,  as  he  knew,  their 
usual  complement.  On  reaching  the 
open  seay  Anson  addressed  the  crev^ 
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and  told  them  plainly  that  he  purposed 
cruising  off  Manilla  for  the  two  gal- 
leonsy  which  would  soon  be  there,  and 
though  they  were  stout  ships,  jet  if 
his  men  behaved  with  spirit,  both,  or 
at  least  one  should  be  their  prize. 
**  This  plain  address,*'  says  Sir  John 
Barrow,  "was  received  with  extreme 
delight,  all  declaring  that  they  were 
resolved  to  succeed  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.** 

The  firmness  which  would  have 
dared  a  superior  force  was  deeply  tried 
by  disappomtment.  They  cruised  and 
watched  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
no  such  ships  appeared.  All  were  be- 
ginning to  lose  their  spirits  and  to 
despair  of  meeting  with  the  galleons. 
At  length,  on  the  20th  of  June,  '<  their 
eyes,**  says  the  biographer  of  Keppel, 
*'  were  gladdened  by  the  object  ot  two 
years*  anxious  expectation."  At  five 
a  sail  was  seen  bearing  S.  £. — ^the 
Centurion  gave  chase  and  cleared  ship. 

'^We  naturally,"  says  Saumarez  in 
his  journal,  *'  concludeci  it  must  be  one 
of  the  galleons,  and  made  no  doubt  of 
seeing  the  other  soon.  At  half-past 
seven  we  discerned  the  ship  off  the 
deck ;  at  eleven,  had  her  huU  entirely 
oat  of  the  horizon.  Not  seeing  any 
other  ship,  we  began  to  think  she  had 
lost  company  by  some  accident,  and 
were  surprised  to  see  ber  bear  down  to 
us  so  boldly ;  at  half-past  eleven  she 
hauled  her  foresail  up.  Drought  to,  and 
hoisted  Spanish  colours,  and  their  stan- 
dard at  the  maintop-gallant  mast-head ; 
about  half-past  noon  we  hoisted  our 
colours,  and  the  broad  pendant  at  the 
mast-head,  and  fired  such  of  the  chase 
and  bow  guns  from  alow  and  aloft  as 
could  be  brought  to  bear,  as  we  were 
then  within  half  g^-shot;  most  of 
them  did  execution.  The  galleon  im- 
mediately returned  our  fire  with  two 
of  his  stem-chasers,  which  he  plied 
briskly.  His  shots  were  not  ill-directed, 
and  generally  shattered  our  rigging, 
When  we  came  abreast  of  the  enemy, 
within  pistol-shot,  the  engagement  be*  • 
gan  on  both  sides  with  ereat  oriskness ; 
our  guns,  durine  the  wnole  time,  being 
loaded  with  ball  and  grape-shot,  made 
great  havoc,  as  likewise  our  tops,  which 
were  M\  of  the  best  marksmen,  who,  by 
the  enemy's  own  confession,  sailed  them 
extremely.  Our  first  broacUide  had  » 
good  effeoti  both  with  his  men  and  rig* 
ging;   hia   ensign-staff*   among  other 


things,  was  shot  away,  and  the  ensign 
set  on  fire,  but  was  soon  extinguished 
by  them.'** 

Anson,  in  his  ofiicial  report,  says 
they  were  engaged  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  within  less  than  pistol-shot,  and 
that  fifty- eight  of  the  enemy  were 
slain,  and  eighty-three  wounded.  His 
statement  of  the  effect  of  the  Cen- 
turion's fire  shows  how  well  his  men 
were  practised.  The  galleon's  masts 
and  rigging  were  shot  to  pieces,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  shot  passed 
through  her  hull.  The  Centurion  lost 
but  fifteen  killed,  and  sixteen  wounded. 
The  galleon  having  struck,  proved  to 
be  Neustra  Senora  de  Cava  Donga,  so 
called  from  the  cave  in  the  Asturias, 
where  Palayo  sought  shelter  with  his 
Goths.  She  had  on  board  upwards  of 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  besides 
other  money.  During  the  action  Kep- 
pel's  station  was  on  the  main  deck — 
the  scene  of  the  greatest  carnage ;  and 
his  more  immediate  duty  was,  we  are 
told,  that  of  aid-de-camp  to  the  com* 
modore,  who,  pleased  with  his  con- 
duct, made  him  at  once  a  lieutenant. 
They  brought  the  galleon  to  China, 
and  Keppel  accompanied  the  commo- 
dore on  a  visit  of  ten  days  to  Canton. 
When  there  before,  Keppel  had  noticed 
the  falsehoods  and  evasions  which,  he 
says,  '*  the  Chinese  are  very  guilty  of 
telling."  They  had  now,  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  authorities,  a  new 
experience  of  all  these,  but  were  at 
last  successful,  owing,  it  is  fair  to  add, 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  Chinese.  A 
fire  which  threatened  to  destroy  a  great 
part  of  the  city  was  arrested  and  ex- 
tinguished through  the  exertions  of 
Anson  and  his  boats*  crew ;  and  the 
viceroy  having  received  them  in  state, 
granted  all  their  requests.  On  their 
return  home,  the  Centurion,  favoured 
by  a  fog,  ran  through  the  French  fleet, 
and  on  the  15tfa  of  June,  1744,  an- 
chored at  Spithead :  thus  terminating 
a  voyage  which  had  lasted  three  yews 
and  nine  months^  and  "  evtnoing,"  says 
its  narrator,  *'  this  in^rtant  truth--- 
that  though  prudence,  intrepidity,  and 
perseverance  united,  are  not  exempted 
from  the  "blows  of  adverse  fortune 
yet  in  a  long  series  of  tranaaetions^ 
they  usually  rise  s^wrior  to  ks  powei^ 


!  Cited,  vol.  L  jk.  61. 
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and  in  the  end  rarely  fail  of  proving 
successful." 

Keppel^  as  we  have  seen,  set  out  on 
this  voyage  well  prepared  to  avail  him- 
self of  its  advantages,  and  he  accord- 
ingly  returned  not  onlv  an  experienced 
seaman,  but  also  a  highly  informed 
and  well-trained  officer.  In  addition  to 
nautical  acquirements,  he  had  learned^ 
what  was  then  not  enough  attended  to, 
the  importance  of  discipline.  He  had 
seen  the  value  of  attention  to  gunnery 
— Anson  having  always  had  regard  to 
this,  and  especially  when  preparing  to 
meet  the  galleon>  knowing  that  he 
must  chiefly  rely  on  it,  he  had  his  men 
continually  practised.  Keppel's  ships 
were  ever  afterwards  remarkable  for 
their  well-directed  fire.  Anson  had 
also  revived  the  practice  of  close  fight- 
ing, and  Keppel,  remembering  his 
lessons,  the  more  perhaps  because  he 
liked  them,  fought  his  ships,  when  be 
could,  within  pistol-shot. 

Keppel,  on  bis  return,  sought  for  no 
interval  of  rest.  As  soon  as  the  Cen- 
turion was  paid  off,  he  applied  to  the 
admiralty  for  employment,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  Dreadnought,  Captain 
the  Hon.  Edward  Boscawen  ;*  but  did 
not  remain  there  long,  being  given  a 
sloop,  made  a  commander,  and  sailing 
two  days  after  that  in  charge  of  a 
convoy.  He  was  again,  at  the  close 
of  this  year,  that  in  which  he  returned 
with  Anson,  promoted  to  be  a  post- 
captain  ;  and  though  he  thus  attained 
this  rank  at  the  early  age  of  twenty, 
his  advancement  excited  no  jealousy, 
being,  as  was  well  known,  deserved. 
His  name  was  now  often  brought  be- 
fore the  public,  his  ship  being  distin- 
guished by  activity  in  taking  prizes. 
He  was  given  the  Maidstone,  a  fifty- 
gun  ship,  which,  while  eagerly  pur- 
suing a  brigantine,  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose,  being  wr'ecked  off  the 


coast  of  Francei  and  with  his  crew 
made  prisoners.  His  own  account  of 
the  matter  is,  that  *'  he  had  his  fortune 
before  his  eyes,  but  that  eagerness  and 
a  bad  pilot  put  an  end  to  it."  The 
shipwreck  took  place  off  the  Pelliers 
rocks,  on  the  island  of  Noirmoutier, 
off  the  coast  of  Brittany,  between  Nantz 
and  the  isle  of  Diese.  In  justice  to 
Keppel  we  shall  state,  in  his  own 
words,  how  it  occurred,  and  an  extract 
from  a  letter  to  Anson  will  enable  us 
to  do  this.  The  letter  begins  with 
stating  that  he  had  sent  off  two  prizes 
to  England,  and  was  engaged  in  chasing 
a  third : 

"  I  plied,"  he  says,  "  the  whole  night, 
and  in  the  mornins,  at  five,  I  saw  three 
sail,   two   of  which  I  took  by    twelve 
o'clock ;  and  seeing  eight  more  coming 
down  upon  me,  I  chased  them,  when 
they  hauled  from  me ;  but  the  largest 
of  them  edged  down  a  litUe  across  me, 
as  if  to  succour  the  rest,  and  appeared 
a  very  great  ship,  for  which  reason  I 
chased  her.     I  had  an    old    pilot    on 
board  for  Sir  Peter   Warren,  besides 
my  own ;  he  said  we  could  cut  the  ship 
off  very  well,   and  that  he  knew   the 
coast.     Unfortunately  for  me  we  drew 
very  near  the  chase,  who  still  appeared 
large.     At  last   I  got  within  mosket- 
shot,  and  fired  two  or  three  guns   at 
him,  which  he  did  not  mind.      The  cas- 
tle fired  over  me;   about  which  time 
the  old  pilot  said,  '  We  must  haul  off.' 
I  then  directed  the  starboard  brace  to 
be  hauled  in,  starboarded  the  helm,  and 
hauled  the  larboard  tacks  on   board ; 
which  was  done  briskly,  and  without 
the  least  confusion.      I  then  asked  the 
man  in  the  weather-channel  what  water 
he  had ;  he  said  five  fathoms,   which 
startled  me  much,  as  I  had  not  beard 
before  of  the  shallowness  of  water,  being 
so  intent  upon  my  chase ;  at  the  same 
time  I  was  uneasy,  unless  people  should 
have  thought  it  was  the  castle  I  stood 
in  fear  of:  so,  between  chase  and  cas- 


*  Boscawen,  or  as  the  sailors  called  him  **  Old  Dreadnought,'*  was  the  second 
son  of  the  first  Lord  Falmouth.  He  behaved  with  epreat  Intrepidity  at  the  si^e  of 
Carthagena.  In  Anson's  action  off  Gape  Finisterre  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
shoulder.  In  1758  he  commanded  the  naval  force  at  the  reduction  of  Louisbourgh ; 
and  the  following  year,  after  a  spirited  engagement,  captured  or  destroyed  five 
ships  of  the  line,  part  of  M.  de  la  Clue's  squadron.  Walpole  calls  Boscawen  **  the 
most  obstinate  of  an  obstinate  family ;"  but  Pitt  said  of  him,  "  when  I  apply  to 
other  officers  respecting  any  expedition  I  may  chance  to  project,  they  always  raise 
difiiculties.  Boscawen  always  finds  expedients."  The  custom  of  erecting  cannon 
as  a  substitute  for  posts  before  private  houses  in  London,  originated  with  Boscawen, 
who  first  placed  them  before  the  house  now  occupied  by  Lord  Falmouth,  in 
St.  Jame8*8-8qaare,  where  they  still  remain:  he  called  them  his  "bull  dogs."  He 
died  in  1761. — Vol.  i.  p.  77,  note. 
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tie,  my  min  has  been  effected.  We 
struck  upon  the  rocks  of  the  Pellicrs, 
two  minutes  after  the  man  m  the  chan^ 
nel  told  me  five  fathom.  I  immediately 
directed  the  helm  a-weathcr,  and  wore 
her  off;  and  then  the  pilot  made  me 
luff  again ;  and  in  five  minutes  more 
we  struck  with  such  violence,  that 
every  body  thought  that  the  ship  would 
have  gone  to  pieces.  I  believe  the  first 
stroke  drove  her  starboard  bow  in.  It 
now  being  impossible  to  save  his  ma- 
jesty's ship,  I  directed  the  masts  to  bo 
cut  away,  and  began  to  think  of  saving 
his  majesty's  subjects.  I  sent  my  little 
four-oared  boat  on  shore  with  French- 
men, and  an  officer  of  Marines,  who 
talked  French,  to  beg  assistance,  which 
was  given.  The  next  day  the  weather 
was  so  bad  that  the  boats  could  not 
get  on  board,  but  they  took  the  rafts 
that  our  people  were  upon,  which  were 
tossing  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea." 
—Vol.  i.  pp.  95,  96. 

Keppel  and  his  crew  were  sent 
prisoners  to  Nantz.  He  engaged 
himself  in  studying  French ;  and  at 
the  end  of  five  weeks  returned  to 
England  on  his  parole^  when  he  was 
exchanged.  The  loss  of  the  Maid- 
stone did  not  injure  him  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public.  Sir  Peter 
Warren,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Anson, 
expressing  the  prevailing  opinion, 
says,  "  1  join  entirely  with  you  in 
liking  Keppel's  eagerness  to  come  at 
the  enemy,  and  hope  he  will  soon  get 
a  good  ship  to  be  at  them  again.  He 
was  tried,  as  usual,  by  court-martial, 
for  the  loss  of  the  ship ;  and  on  his 
acquittal,  the  admiralty,  to  show  their 
approval  of  his  conduct,  appointed  him 
to  the  command  of  a  new  sixty-gun 
ship,  named  after  his  old  friend,  the 
Anson." 

About  this  time  two  orders  were 
made,  which,  as  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  navy,  it  may  be  worth 
while  mentioning.  One  was  for  the 
adoption  of  a  regular  uniform;  and 
the  other,  the  establishment,  by  an 
order  in  council,  of  the  relative  ranks 
of  the  army  and  navy.  Up  to  this 
period  there  was  no  regulated  cos- 
tume for  the  navy,  and  the  officers 
appear  to  have  dressed  according  to 
their  own  fancy.  Smollett,  who  served 
in  the  navy  in  these  days,  describes  a 
dandy  captidn  as  dressed  in  a  pink- 
coloured  silk  coat,  white  satin  waist* 
coat,  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
nether  garments  of  crimson  velvet. 


scarcely  meeting  his  thin  silken  hose  ; 
and  Keppel  wore  a  grey  coat,  with  red 
facings.  Anson,  who  was  then  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  board  of  admi- 
ralty, expressed  a  desire  that  several 
officers  should  appear  in  coats  of  their 
own  liking,  and  that  a  choice  should 
be  made  of  one  for  the  service.  This 
is  not  inconsistent  with  what  Sir  John 
]^ arrow  says,  in  his  life  of  Howe,  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  navy  uniform — 
"  That  the  king  chose  the  blue,  faced 
with  white,  from  seeing  the  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  wife  of  the  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  dressed  in  a  habit  in 
that  style." 

In  May,  1748,  the  treaty  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle  was  concluded,  and  peace 
proclaimed  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  Anson  was  ordered  to 
remain  as  a  guard-ship ;  but  Keppel, 
still  wbhing  for  active  service,  applied 
for  a  sea-going  ship,  and  was  given, 
first  the  Tavistock,  and  soon  after- 
wards Anson's  ship,  the  Centurion, 
now  famed,  not  only  for  her  voyage, 
but  as  being  "  a  crack  man  of  war." 
Keppel  liked  her  build  so  much,  that 
he  had  a  model  made  of  her  in  Ports- 
mouth dock-yard,  which  is  still  in  the 
hall  of  a  house  he  once  had  in  Suf- 
folk. 

Keppel  was  not  yet  four  and  twenty, 
and  was  about  to  be  raised  to  a  sta- 
tion which  offered  a  wider  sphere  for 
his  talents.  He  was  in  January,  1749, 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  in 
the  Mediterranean,  with  the  rank  of 
commodore — a  high  distinction  for  a 
person  of  his  age ;  and  what  further 
shows  the  reliance  placed  on  his  judg- 
ment, he  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  the  States  of  Barbary,  to  treat  with 
them  under  circumstances  of  some 
difficulty.  One  of  the  midshipmen 
who  joined  him  at  this  period  was 
Adam  Duncan,  afterwaros  the  lord 
and  admiral  of  that  name.  ''Dun- 
can," says  the  writer  of  the  work  be- 
fore us,  **  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
received  his  professional  education  in 
Keppel's  school,  having  served  under 
him  in  the  several  ranks  of  midship- 
man, third,  second,  and  first  lieu- 
tenant, flag,  and  post-captain."  Kep- 
pel bad  formed  the  highest  opinion  of 
him,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  all  his 
expectations  realized  in  the  victory  of 
Camperdown.  The  commodore  sailed 
from  Spithead  at  the  close  of  April, 
but  the  Centurion,  springing  both  her 
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topmasts^  he  was  obliged  to  put  into 
Plymouth  for  repairs ;  and  while 
there,  met  at  the  table  of  Lord 
Mount  Edgcumbe  a  ^Ir.  Reynolds, 
afterwards  Sir  Joshua,  but  at  that 
time  only  known  as  a  painter  about 
the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth. 
The  commodore,  much  struck  by  the 
artist,  offered  him  a  passage  on 
board  the  Centurion;  the  offer  was 
accepted;  and  thus  was  Reynolds^ 
while  very  young,  enabled,  in  the 
society  of  one  who  could  appreciate 
his  talents,  to  visit  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  and, 
among  other  places,  Algiers  and 
Rome.  "  I  had,"  says  Reynolds,  "  not 
only  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great 
deal,  but  I  saw  it  with  all  the  advan- 
tages as  if  I  had  travelled  as  his 
equal/'  "Keppel,"  as  his  biographer 
remarks,  *'  is  so  far  identified  with  the 
success  of  the  great  painter,  that  it 
was  he  who  first  afforded  him  access 
to  the  works  of  the  Italian  masters ; 
and  it  was  his  portrait  which  first 
brought  him  into  notice."  The  pic- 
ture referred  to,  and  from  which  an 
engraving  prefixed  to  his  "  Memoirs" 
is  taken,  represents  him  as  just 
escaped  from  the  shipwreck  of  the 
Maidstone.  It  was  painted  with  great 
care;  and  being  in  a  style  of  art 
much  above  any  thing  of  that  day,  it 
made  known  and  fully  established  the 
character  of  Reynolds. 

As  to  the  embassy  to  Algiers,  it 
arose  thus: — These  pirates,  so  long 
tolerated  by  European  states,  had 
seized  an  English  packet-boat,  and 
confiscated  the  cargo,  worth,  it  is 
said,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
on  pretence  that  she  had  not  a  Medi- 
terranean pass — that  is,  a  paper  of 
protection,  signed  by  the  Lord  High 
Admiral,  pursuant  to  an  order  in 
council  of  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second.  Keppel  found  the  Alge- 
rines  disposed  to  make  difficulties. 
On  his  arrival  he  anchored  in  the  bay, 
within  gun-shot  of  the  palace,  went  on 
shore  m  his  barge,  and  demanded 
satisfaction.  Surprised  at  the  bold- 
ness of  his  address,  and  rating  him 
lowly  from  his  apparent  youth,  the 
Dey  expressed  his  wonder  *'at  the 
insolence  of  the  king  of  England,  in 
sending  him  a  beardless  boy. 

r!  **  On  this  the  youthful  bat  spirited 
commodore  replied,  '  Had  my  master 
supposed  that  wisdom  was  measured  by 


the  length  of  the  beard,  he  would  hare 
sent  your  devship  a  he-goat !'      The 
tyrant,  unused  to  such  language  from 
tho  sycophants  of  his  own  court,  was 
so  enraged,  that  he  ordered  his  mutes 
to  advance  with  the  bowstring,  at  the 
same  time  telling  the  commodore,  that 
he  should  pay  for  his  audacity  with  his 
life.     The  commodore  listened  to  this 
menace  with  the  utmost  calmness,  and 
being  near  to  a  window  which  looked 
out  upon  the  bay,  directed  the  attention 
of  the  African  chief  to  the  squadron 
there  at  anclior,  telling  him,  that  if  it 
was  his  pleasure  to  put  him  to  death, 
there  were  Englishmen  enough  on  board 
to  make  him  a  glorious  funeral  pQe. 
The  Dey  cooled  a  little  at  this  hint, 
and  was  wise  enough  to    permit    the 
commodore  to  depart  in  safety." 

This  anecdote  is  cited  in  the  work 
before  us  from  Northcote's  life  of 
Reynold's ;  and  as  Northcote)»  the 
favourite  pupil  of  our  great  artist, 
probably  had  it  from  himself,  we  may 
regard  it  as  authentic.  The  commo- 
dore eventually  concluded  treaties  of 
peace  not  only  with  Algiers,  but  with 
Tripoli  and  Tunis,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  our  government.  One 
entry  in  Keppel's  journal,  while  at 
Algiers,  is  too  good  to  be  omitted  ^-^ 

••  Was  informed  by  Mr.  Owen,  (first 
lieutenant  of  the  Centurion)  that  yes- 
terday, John  Dyer,  who  entered  at 
Mahon,  deserted  from  the  long  boat, 
and  fled  for  sanctuary  to  a  Marabnt, 
and  turned  Moor.  By  further  informa- 
tion, found  that  he  had,  five  years  ago, 
turned  Moor,  and  had  a  wife  and  family 
here.  On  which  I  sent  to  the  Dej  to 
demand  that  he  might  be  sent  on  board 
the  Centurion,  to  receive  the  punish- 
ment  he  incurred  as  a  deserter,  which 
was  death.  In  answer  to  which  the 
jy^y  said,  '  It  was  contrary  to  his  laws 
to  give  up  people  who  turned  Moors  ; 
but  as  he  had  turned  backwards  and 
forwards  so  often,  he  was  neither  fish 
nor  flesh,  and  fit  for  neither  of  us  ; 
therefore,  as  the  punisbment  on  oar 
side  was  death,  and  that  of  a  renegade 
flying  from  his  country,  was  death  Tike- 
wise,  he,  to  split  the  difference,  would 
take  off  his  head,  if  I  had  no  objec- 
tion."—Vol.  i.  p.  179. 

To  this  equitable  adjustment  Kep- 
pel assented,  wishing,  he  says,  «'to 
put  an  end  to  a  dispute  in  which  his 
majesty's  honour  was  no  ways  con- 
cerned." 

The  peace  of  Alz  la  Chapelle  was 
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of  short  duration,  and  was  followed  in 
17M  by  a  war  with  France,  cele- 
brated  as  the  "  Seven  Years'  War." 
This  mainly  arose  out  of  disputes 
respecting  boundary  limits  in  Ame- 
rica, and  America  was,  for  a  while, 
the  chief  scene  of  action.  In  the 
close  of  1754,  Keppcl  was  directed  to 
take  the  command  in  chief,  as  com- 
modore, on  the  North  American  sta- 
tion. He  was  to  co-operate  with 
General  Braddock,  who  had  with  him 
about  fifteen  hundired  men.  Scarcely 
had  Keppel  left  England,  when  Lord 
Albemarle,  his  father,  died,  and  his 
elder  brother  succeeding  to  the  peer- 
age, the  borough  of  Uhichester  be- 
came vacant,  and  Keppel  was  returned 
for  it  without  opposition.  Braddock, 
as  is  well  known,  was  defeated  by  the 
French  and  Indians.  His  men  were 
panic-struck  at  the  novelty  of  the 
Indian  mode  of  fighting,  and  at  first 
hardly  stood,  although  their  officers 
showed  them  the  best  example.  Brad- 
dock, after  having  ^ve  horses  shot 
under  him,  was  shot  through  the 
lungs, '  and  died  a  few  days  after. 
This  eng^ement,  the  battle  of  Mo- 
nogahela,  is  also  memorable  for  having 
first  made  generally  known  in  Eng- 
land the  name  of  Washington.  He 
acted  on  this  occasion  as  the  aid-de- 
camp of  General  Braddock,  received 
four  shots  through  his  coat,  and  had 
two  horses  killed  under  him. 

Whatever  we  have  hitherto  seen  of 
Keppel  has  commanded  all  our  praise, 
but  we  have  now  to  lament  his  par- 
ticipation in  a  transaction,  which  will 
be  for  ever  memorable  in  the  hbtory 
of  the  navy — the  trial  and  conviction 
of  Admiral  Byng.  Keppel  was  on 
his  court-martial,  and  shares  the  op- 
probrium of  having  joined  in  that 
cruel  verdict.  To  enable  our  readers 
to  form  a  judgment  on  a  matter  so 
closely  connected  with  the  character 
of  Keppel,  we  most  bring  before  them 
a  few  of  the  leading  circumstances  of 
the  story  of  Bvng. 

It  was  earlv  in  the  seven  years' 
war,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
minister.  Lord  Hardwicke,  chancellor^ 
and  his  son-in-law,  Anson,  the  leading 
member  of  the  admiralty  board. 
They  were  KeppeVs  friends.  France 
had  declared  her  intention  of  invading 
Hanover,  and  of  making  England 
itself  t^e  seat  of  ^ar ;.  her  real  o|>ject 
bblng  to '  maice '  a  descent  upon  the 
island  of  Mlnoroa.  She  succeeded  in 
Vol.  XXII..NO.  131. 


deceiving  the  English  ministry,  who 
greatly  excited  the  public  by  prepa- 
rations against  invasion,  and,  keepmg 
our  ships  of  war  near  home,  had  no 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  till  veij 
late ;  and  yet  they  had  received  intel- 
ligence from  the  British  consul  at 
Gibraltar  that  Minorca  was  the  place 
which  they  purposed  to  attack.  At 
length,  urged  by  the  general  feeling 
of  the  country,  they  sent  out  a  fleet 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and,  very  un- 
wisely, gave  the  command  of  it  to  an 
untried  admiral — Byng.  When  they 
had  even  done  so  much,  they  did  it  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  incur  new  difli- 
culties.  Had  they  equipped  their 
fleet  at  once,  and  sent  it  promptly  off, 
it  would  have  been  in  time  to  have 
anticipated  the  landing  of  the  French 
in  Minorca,  and  to  have  strengthened 
and  supplied  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Philip,  one  of  the  strongest  citadels  in 
Europe,  but  which  had  at  that  mo- 
ment a  small  and  insufficient  garrison. 
Byng,  before  sailing,  complained  of 
the  small  number  of  his  ships,  and  of 
their  equipment.  It  so  happened, 
that  when  he  came  up  with  the 
French,  his  fleet,  by  unexpected  acces- 
aions,  was  quite  strong  enough :  and 
we  refer  to  these  circumstances,  only 
for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that  the 
government,  conscious  of  nQgligence» 
bad  good  grounds  for  seeking  to  avert 
inquiry  from  themselves,  and  victim- 
izing another. 

The  case  of  Byng  demands  our 
notice,  not  merely  from  his  mournful 
fate,  or  even  from  its  connexion  with 
the  history  of  the  service*  but  as  show* 
ing  at  this,  we  may  say,  early  periodp 
the  force  of  the  democratic  element  of 
our  constitution.  It  was  in  the  reigp 
of  Queen  Anne  that  popular  opinion 
began  to  show  any  thing  like  tne  in- 
fluence it  has  at  present.  The  press» 
through  the  medium  of  pamphlets  and 
newspapers,  was  feeling  the  secret  of 
its  power ;  and  Bolinffbroke  and  Swif^ 
writing  for  the  daily  journals,  esta- 
blished their  own  iiJIuence,  while 
they  showed  forth  the  mighty  power 
of  that  new  engine,  the  opinion  of  the 
public.  The  pressure  from  without* 
dating  from  the  reign  of  Aane»  was 
but  young  in  the  days  of  George  the 
Seoond,  and  yet  we  are  not  aware 
that  there  has  ever  since  occurred  so 
strong  an  instajioe  of  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  people,  as  that  ^«- 
.mo^  by  the  fate  of  Byng.     We 
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know  that  Although  eighty-fivi  years 
have  elapsed  since  that  unhappy  case« 
opinions  differ  about  it  still }  and  yet 
we  cannot  but  thinks  that  a  careful 
examination  of  the  facts  would  lead 
any  man  to  the  conclusion  we  have 
reached-^that  fiyng  was  the  victim  to 
a  popular  clamour^  with  which  his 
judge^  |ind  those  to  whom  he  appealed^ 
sympathiaed  too  promptly.  It  is 
clear»  from  the  express  terms  of  the 
court^martialf  as  well  as  fk'om  his 
conduct  in  death,  that  he  was  a  man 
of  firm  courage ;  it  also  appears«  that 
he  was  an  officer  of  very  considerable 
acquirements  ;  and  the  failure  of  the 
aoUon  off  Minorca  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  his  being  hampered  with 
the  fighting  instructions  of  the  day  ; 
the  more  so,  as  he  had  been  some 
years  before  the  member  of  a  court- 
xnartial,  where  these  instructions  were 
atrongly  enforced,  and  a  distinguished 
officer  broke  for  not  complying  with 
them*  This  was  the  court-martial  on 
Admirals  Matthews  and  Lestock,  in 
1744.  Matthews  had  led  the  van  in 
Rowley's  action,  with  the  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  off  Toulon,  Lestock  the 
rear.  Matthews,  availing  himself  of 
a  favourable  moment,  left  the  pre» 
scribed  line,  and  bearing  down  upon 
the  enemy^  engaged  them.  He  fought 
most  gallantly ;  and  had  he  been 
supported,  Would  have  gained  a  bril- 
liant victory.  Lestock  Kept  out  of 
fire,  but  having  preserved  the  Une^  he 
was  honourably  acquitted,  while  Mat- 
thews was  brokei  an4  hardly  escaped 
death.  ''Hence,"  says  Clerk,  in  his 
Naval  Tactics,  "  that  sentence  of  the 
Court-martial  which  broke  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, ought  virtually  to  be  considered 
the  source  of  all  the  naval  miscar- 
riages which  took  place  since.*'  Mat^ 
thews  was  ruined,  as  Voltaire  said 
Byng  was  shoU^^'ponr  enoourager  let 

The  precise  circumstances  of  Byi^'s 
action  were  thete:^On  the  20th 
May,  1767»  the  British  fleet  bore 
down  in  a  slanting  direction  on  the 
enemyi  pursuant  to  the  fighting  direc- 
tions. The  French,  who  were  lying 
to,  poured  their  broadsides  into  our 
shipsi  as  they  respectively  came  within 
range.  The  captain  of  the  Intrepid, 
the  eighth  in  the  line,  eager  for  ac- 
tion, bore  down  right  before  the  wind 
upon  his  destined  antagonist*  In  this 
attempt  he  lost  his  fore  top-mast,  and 
Jill  veMci  becoming  nnraanagtablci 


caused  disorder  amongst  the  ships 
a-stern.  Byng  was  at  this  moment 
advised  by  his  flag-captain  to  bear 
away  bimselfj  as  l&tthews  had  done, 
but  he,  it  must  be  oonfessed  very 
naturally,  refused.  Some  minutes 
were  lost  in  trying  to  repair  the  de- 
rangement caused  by  the  Intrepid, 
when  Byng  continued  his  course ;  but 
it  was  now  too  late,  the  French  having 
poured  their  broadsides  into  our  lead« 
mg  ships,  got  off,  and  formed  a  new 
line  far  to  the  leeward.  The  admiral 
called  a  council  of  war,  when  it  was 
unanimously  resolved,  "that  instead 
of  seeking  another  engagement,  in 
their  disabled  condition,  they  should 
proceed  to  Gibraltar."  They  acoord- 
mglv  went  there,  and  Byug  was  just 
ready  for  sea  again,  when  he  was  sus- 
pended, and  sent  home  a  prisoner. 

The  news   of  the  action    reached 
England  through  France,  and  in  such 
a  form  as  to  raise  the  public  feeUng 
greatly  against  the  admiral ;  the  mi- 
nisters, at  the  same  time,  making  use 
of  every  art  to  keep  up  and  increase 
the  feeling;    ''even,"   says  Walpole, 
"  descending  to  advertise  in  the  Gtusetie 
that  orders  were  sent  to  arrest  Byng.** 
On  arriving  in  England,  Byng   was 
brought  a  prisoner  to  Greenwich  ;  and 
though  it  was  night,  the  cruel  governor 
placed  him  in  a  garret,  with  no  fiirni- 
ture  but  a  deal  table  and  a  chair,  the 
windows  and  the  chinmey  being  barred 
with  iron.  Every  tragic  omen  forboded 
his  fate.     A  younger  brother,  CoL  E. 
Byng,  hastened  to  Portsmouth  to  meet 
him,  and  was  so  shocked  at  the  lan- 
guage he  every  where  heard  agaiast 
him,  that  he  took  ill  and  died  in  con- 
vulsions.    After  a  long  imprisonment 
the  admiral  was  brought  to  trials  Rep- 
pel  being  the  junior  member  of  the 
court-martial.     The   court  adjudged 
him  to  be  shot  to  death,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  not  done  "  his  utmost^** 
and  that  consequently  the  13th  article 
of  war,  as    it    then  stoodf  Imposing 
death  in  such  a  case,  took  from  them 
all  discretion,  and  constrained  them  to 
condemn  him  td  death.     It  may  be 
doubtful  whether  he  had  done  *'tAe 
utmost,*'  but  at  all  events  it  appears 
from  the  evidence  that  be  had  done 
"  ki$  utmost,"  so  that,  consistently  with 
the  letter  of  the  article,  and  the&  own 
convictions,  they  might  have  acquitted 
him.     But  not  only  public  feeling  mod 
party  interest  were  against  himi  but 
tven  Natalities  beset  hk  eaie.     Tilt 
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eourty  distrusting  their  own  verdict* 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  admiralty^ 
laying  before  them  **  the  distresses  of 
their  minds>  that  from  the  language  of 
the  12th  article  they  were  constrained 
to  condemn  him  to  deaths  although 
his  conduct  was  occasioned  by  error 
in  judgement  only/'  and  praying  that 
'Tor  ueir  own  conscience*  sake  as 
well  as  in  justice  to  the  prisoner,"  their 
lordships  would  recommend  him  to 
mercy.  Had  the  admiralty  only  done 
what  they  were  askedj  there  appears 
to  be  no  doubt  that  Byng  would  have 
been  spared ;  but  their  lordships  took 
the  irregular  course  of  writing  to  the 
king,  stating  that  **  doubt  had  arisen  a^ 
to  the  legality  of  the  sentence,"  and 
beseeching  him — not  to  extend  his 
merc^ — but  to  refer  the  question  of 
legahtv  to  the  judges.  This  was  the 
step  which  sealed  the  fate  of  Byne  ; 
the  judges^  of  cQurse,  pronounced  tne 
sentence  legal,  and  the  lords  made  no 
further  application.  Keppel  may  be 
justly  blamed  for  having  ever  joined 
in  so  stranffe  a  verdict ;  but  it  is  to  his 
credit  that  ne,  and  of  all  the  members 
of  that  court,  only  he,  made  to  the 
last  every  practicable  effort  to  save 
Byng.  He  brought  in  a  bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  release  the 
members-  of  the  court-martial  from 
their  oath  of  secrecy ;  stating  that  he 
and  other  members  were  uneasy  in 
their  minds,  and  that  there  were  mat- 
ters they  were  desirous  of  making 
known.  The  bill,  after  much  debate, 
passed  the  commons,  bat  was  thrown 
out  in  the  upper  house.  Lords  Mans- 
field and  Hardwicke  taking  part  against 
it.  Keppel  thus  did  what  he  could  to 
be  absolved  from  his  oath,  but  until 
that  was  done  could  speak  nothmg  of 
what  had  occurred.  We  give^  in  the 
words  of  Walpole,  the  last  scene  of 
this  judicial  murder  :-— 

**  Admiral  Bvng^s  tragedy  was  com- 
pleted on  Monday — a  perfect  tragedy, 
for  there  were  variety  of  incidents — vil- 
lany,  murder,  and  a  hero.  His  suffer- 
ings, persecutions,  aspersions,  dlstur- 
bances — nay,  the  revolutions  of  his  fate 
. — had  not  in  the  least  unhinged  his 
mind ;  his  whole  behaviour  was  natural 
and  firm.  A  few  days  before,  one  of  his 
friends  standing  by  hhn,  said,  *  Which 
of  us  is  tallest  ?^  He  replied,  •  Why  this 
ceremony  ?  I  know  what  it  means  ;  let 
the  man  come  and  measure  me  for  my 
coffin.'  He  said  that  being  acauitted 
of  cowardice,  and  being  persuaded  on 


the  coolest  reflection,  that  he  had  acted 
for  the  best,  and  should  so  act  again, 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  suffer.  He  de« 
sired  to  be  shot  on  the  qoarter-deok, 
not  where  common  malefactors  ar^-^ 
eame  out  at  twelve ;  sat  down  in  a  chair, 
for  he  would  not  kneel,  and  refused  to 
have  his  face  oovered,  that  his  coun« 
tenance  [might  show  whether  he  feared 
death  ;  but  beinff  told  it  might  frighten 
his  executioners,  lie  submitted — ^gave  the 
signal  at  once,  received  one  shot  through 
the  head,  another  through  the  heart, 
and  fell." 

As  he  sunk  motionless  on  the  deekk 
one  of  the  honest-hearted  sailors  called 
out,  «'  There  lies  the  bravest  and  best 
officer  of  the  navy." — Vol.  i.  p.  250.  \ 

Soon  after  this»  Keppel^  in  the  Tor* 
bay,  was  directed  to  join  an  ezpeditiotl 
against  Rochfort,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  make  a  dirersion  in  favour  of 
the  English  and  Prussians,  at  that 
time  allies  In  war  on  the  continent. 
Hawke  had  the  command  of  the  naval 
force.  Sir  John  Mordaunt  and  General 
Conway  of  the  troops.  The  ezpedi» 
tton  failed,  and  returned  to  England, 
having  done  nothing  but  exhibit  the 
ffallantry  of  our  marine,  especially  of 
Howe  and  Keppel.  The  latter  was 
detached  by  Hawke  in  command  of  a 
squadron  on  various  cruising  expedi^ 
tions ;  in  one  of  which,  while  engaged 
with  a  French  man-of-war,  he  reeved 
a  wound  in  the  leg,  which  brought 
him  to  the  deck,  and  appeared  dan- 

ferous.  The  sailors  came  to  carry 
im  to  the  cockpit,  but  he  calmly  took 
out  his  handkerchief,  and  bound  it 
round  the  wound,  saying,  **  Stop,  mt 
lads,  reach  a  ohair  \  as  I  can*t  stand, 
I  must  sit.  This  may  spoil  my  dan- 
cing, but  not  my  taste  for  fighting."-^ 
Vol.  i.  p.  265. 

The  next  service  of  importance  in 
which  Keppel  was  ensaged,  was  the 
capture  of  Gof  ee,  by  which  the  French 
were  (kiven  from  tneir  settlements  in 
AfHca.  They  had  carried  on  a  good 
trade  there,  under  the  title  of  the  Se- 
negal Company,  had  a  tnonopoly  of 
the  gum  trade,  and  an  extensive  traffic 
in  slaves  and  ivory.  In  order  to  expel 
them  from  their  settlements  on  the 
Senegal  it  was  first  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  well  fbrtified  island  of  Goree. 
Pitt,  therefore,  sent  out^a  consider- 
able force,  under  the  command  of 
Keppel,  who  had  the  rank  of  commo- 
dore. Goree  is  an  island  about  a  mile 
to  the  south  of  Cape  Verd,  and  besides 
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being  ttroDgW  fortifiedf  it  is  defended 
by  rocks  and  shoals.  As  our  ships 
approached  the  forts  they  were  re- 
ceived with  a  heavy  fire^  bat  Keppcl, 
practising  the  lessons  he  had  learned 
nron^  Anson»  would  not  let  a  shot  be 
returned  until  each  ship  had  reached 
her  station,  when  the  fire  of  our 
squadron  was  so  tremendous  that  the 
Frenchmen  soon  ran  from  their  quar- 
terSf  and  M.  St.  Jean,  having  vainly 
enjoined  them  to  return,  on  pain  of 
death,  at  length  surrendered.  Dun- 
can»  then  first  lieutenant  of  the  Tor- 
Imy,  was  wounded  in  this  action,  and 
a  sidlor  in  the  foretop  having  his  leg 
shot  off,  let  himself  down,  with  sin- 
ffular  presence  of  mind,  hand  under 
Sand,  until  he  reached  the  deck. 

On  returning  home,  Keppel  found 
the  nation  filled  with  reports  of  French 
invasion— large  bodies  of  troops  were 
collected  along  their  coasts  threatening 
a  simultaneous  descent  on  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  But  the  elder 
Pitt,  then  minister,  by  a  judicious 
disposition  of  our  naval  armaments, 
blockaded  their  yessels  in  their  own 
ports,  placing  Boscawen  off  Toulon, 
while  Commodore  Boys  kept  guard  at 
Dunkirk  on  Thurot's  fieet,  long  des* 
tined  to  act  against  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land ;  and  assigning  Ushant,  the  point 
of  most  importance,  to  Hawke,  who, 
by  his  well-known  victory  over  M.  de 
Conflans,  set  at  rest,  for  the  time,  all 
fears  of  invasion  from  France.  No 
action  in  the  last  century,  before  the 
introduction  of  breaking  the  line,  was 
attended  with  more  decisive  results, 
than  Hawke*s  off  Ushant,  and  there 
was  none,  of  all  his  services,  in  which 
Keppel  bore  a  more  distingpuished  part. 
Hawke  had  the  fortune  to  have  in  his 
fleet  captains  worthy  of  being  his  as- 
sociates. Keppel,  in  his  favourite  ship, 
the  Torbay,  Lord  Howe  in  the  Mag- 
nanime,  which  he  has  made  so  cele- 
brated, the  Hon.  John  Bvron,  subse- 
quently Admiral  Byron,  whose  account 
'  of  his  shipwreck  and  sufferings  is  so 
well  known, .  commanded  the  Fame, 
and  Hervey,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bris- 
tol, had  the  Monihouth.  The  fleet 
sailed  from  England  in  the  summer 
of  1759 ;  there  was  much  bad  weather, 
and  in  October  it  became  so  tempes- 
'  tuous  that  they  were  driven  three  times 
back  to  England.  In  one  of  these  in- 
tervals, the  French  fleet  was  joined  by 
a  squadron  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
put  to  s0«t  with  the  object  of  capturing 


a  few  ships,  which,  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Duff,  were  moored  in 
Quilteron  bay.  The  news  of  their 
being  at  sea  soon  reached  Hawke,  and 
was  received  by  his  crews  mith  accla- 
mation. Just  at  this  time  Admiral 
Saunders,  Keppel's  friend,  arrived  at 
Portsmouth  f^om  America,  wbere  he 
had  been  acting  with  the  gallant  WoHe. 
Saunders,  on  hearing  that  the  French 
were  at  sea,  instantly  put  hts  ship 
about,  and,  without  waiting  for  orders, 
sidled  out  of  harbour  to  join  Hawke. 
He  came  up,  unhappily,  too  late  to 
share  in  the  dangers  and  honours  of 
the  day,  but,  as  Walpole  well  remarks, 
**  a  moment  so  embraced  can  nerer  be 
accounted  lost."  On  the  20th  of  No- 
Tember,  Hawke  made  signal  that  the 
enemy's  fleet  was  in  sight.  M.  de  Coi^ 
flans  at  first  formed  in  line,  but  tbink- 
ing  it  better  to  avoid  an  engacement, 
he  sought  to  train  our  fleet  Uirough 
the  shoals  and  rocks  at  the  entrance 
of  the  river  Ylllsine,  hoping^  as  he 
stated  to  his  government,  that  while 
the  officers  well  acquainted  with  the 
navigation  of  the  coast  would  be  aafe^ 
our  ships  might  be  destroyed.  He, 
accordingly,  put  off  before  the  wind. 
Hawke,  observing  this,  directed  a  ge- 
neral chase,  without  regard  to  order, 
adding  a  characteristic  comment*  that 
**  he  did  not  intend  to  trouble  himself 
with  forming  line,  but  that  he  should 
attack  the  enemy  in  his  old  way,  and 
make  downright  work  with  him  :*'.^ 


c< 


The  sea  was  running  high,  the  wind 
blowing  a  violent  gale,  the  coast,  though 
familiar  to  the  enemy,  was  unknown  to 
our  fleet,  and  beset  with  rocks,  sands, 
and  shallows ;  when  it  is  remembered 
that  this  was  a  lee  shore,  we  may  form 
some  conception  of  the  appalling  dan- 
gers that  presented  themselves. 

*'  At  about  half-past  two  in  the  after- 
noon, when  within  three  leagues  of  the 
land,  the  seven  headmost  ships,  amongst 
the  foremost  of  which  was  Uie  Torbay, 
came  up  with  the  rear  of  the  enemy  s 
fleet,  and  immediately  received  the  ad- 
miral's signal  to  eneage.  The  order 
was  promptly  obeyed,  and  the  action 
raged  with  fury ;  each  ship  as  she  came 
up  with  the  enemy,  poured  her  broad- 
side into  the  sternmost  ships,  and  then 
stood  on  for  the  van,  leaving  the  rear 
to  those  that  came  after. 

"  At  four  o  clock,  Keppel  laid  his  ship 
alongside  of  the  Formidable,  an  eighty 
^n  ship,  and  one  thousand  men,  carry- 
ins^  the  flag  of  Rear- Admiral  De  Verger. 
After  engaging  with  her  till  he  *  bad 
silenced,'  he  left  her  to  the  Eesolution, 
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to  which  ship  she  afterwards  struck. 
When  taken,  she  exhibited  a  dreadful 
scene  of  carnage,  having  two  hundred 
men  killed,  amongst  whom  was  Rear-« 
Admiral  De  Verger  himself.'*— Vol.  i. 
p.  284. 

Keppel  then  passed  a-head  to  attack 
the  Soleil  Royue^  of  eighty  gans,  and 
twelve  hundred  men^  coromaoded  bj 
M*  de  ConflaiiSy  his  second^  and  ano- 
ther ship  (the  Intrepid).  The  two  of 
these*  after  pouring  their  broadsides 
into  him*  declined  the  engagement*  and 
bore  up.  **  The  other  ship*"  says  the 
Torbav*s  log-book,  ".came  down,  and 
aeemed  determined  to  engage  us  :"— 

"  This  was  the  Th^4e,  one  bf  the 
finest  ships  in  the  French  navy,  mount- 
ing the  same  number  of  guns,  but  of 
larger  calibre,  and  carrying  a  hundred 
men  more  than  the  Torbay.  This  ship, 
according  to  Campbell,  Keppel  cn^azed 
*  yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  with  such  im- 
petuous fury,  that  he  sunk  her  in  half 
an  hour,  and  the  greater  part  of  her 
crew  perished.*  Her  gallant  captain 
refusing  to  strike,  she  went  down  with 
her  colours  flying.  That  the  Th^see 
sunk  while  thus  engaeed  with  the  Tor- 
bay,  is  proved  by  the  Torbav's  log- 
book ;  but  it  is  now  generally  believed 
that  Lcr  disaster  was  occasioned  by  her 
having  her  lower  deck  ports  open,  which, 
from  the  violence  of  the  gale,  was  at- 
tended with  the  most  imminent  danger. 
Owing  to  the  same  cause,  the  Toroay 
was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  a  similar 
fate,  when  Captain  Keppel,  '  by  supe* 
rior  seamanship,  and  ordering  the  lower 
port-holes  to  be  shut,  saved  the  ship.* 
'  We  received,*  says  the  log-book,  'so 
much  water  in  at  the  lee-ports,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  fling  the  ship  up  in  the 
wind,  when  she  went  round.  Walpole 
mentions  an  anecdote  in  connexion  with 
this  event.  Keppel*s  ship  was  full  of 
water,  and  he  thought  she  was  sinking  ; 
a  sudden  squall  emptied  her,  but  he 
was  informed  all  his  powder  was  wet, 
'  Then,'  said  he,  <  I  am  sorry  I  am  safe.* 
They  came  and  told  him  a  small  quan- 
tity was  undamaged,  *  Very  well,  said 
he,  « then  attack  again,*  **— Vol.  i.  p. 
285. 

Keppel,  as  appears  from  the  log  of 
the  Torbay,  was  no  sooner  aware  of 
the  situation  of  the  Thcsee,  than  with 
the  generous  feeling,  shown  afterwards 
by  Howe  on  a  like  occasion,  and  often 
by  our  navy,  he  ordered  out  the  boats 
to  save  as  many  as  they  could,  and 
this  though  there  van  a  hea?y  sea  and 
the  battle  was  ragbg  stiU.     We  Gon< 


tinue,  in  the  author's  words,  his  admi- 
rable account  of  the  action : — 

*'  Howe  was  a  strenuous  competitor 
with  Keppel  for  a  share  in  the  honours 
of  the  victory.  He  had  twice  succeeded 
in  getting  alongside  the  Th^ee,  but  was 
both  times  run  foul  of  by  some  of  our 
own  ships.  He  began  at  last  to  despair 
of  doing  anything  worthy  of  his  name, 
when  perceiving  the  Heros  to  leeward, 
he  bore  down  upon  her,  and  after  a 
gallant  engagement,  compelled  her  to 
strike. 

'*  From  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  had  ordered  his  ship, 
the  Royal  Georee,  to  reserve  her  fire 
until  she  came  uongside  of  the  French 
admiral,  the  Soleil  Koyale.  The  pilot 
informed  him  that  this  could  not  be  done 
without  the  most  imminent  danger  of 
running  upon  a  shoal.  It  was  upon  this 
occasion  he  gave  the  well-known  an- 
swer, '  You  have  done  your  duty  in 
pointing  out  the  danger,  you  have  now 
to  obey  my  commands,  ana  lay  me  along- 
side oil  the  French  admiral.'  As  he  ad- 
vanced he  received  the  broadsides  of 
six  of  the  enemy's  ships.  The  French 
admiral  was  one  of  the  last  to  give  him 
his  fire,  and  as  in  the  case  of  tne  Tor- 
bay,  he  showed  a  great  disinclination  for 
nearer  contact.  As  the  Royal  George 
neared  the  Soleil,  she  endeavoured  to 
make  off,  in  which  effort  she  was  uded 
by  the  Superbe,  who,  perceiving  our 
admiraVs  desira,  generously  interposed, 
received  the  fire  intended  for  the  Soleil 
Royale,  and  soon  after  went  to  the  bot- 
tom. 

**  Dark  coming  on  the  admiral  made 
the  signal  to  anchor. 

"  A  violent  hurricane  blew  during  the 
whole  night  after  the  action.  Guns  of 
distress  were  to  be  heard  amidst  the 
roar  of  the  tempest ;  but  whether  from 
friend  or  foe  it  was  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain, and  if  known,  the  violence  of  the 
storm  would  have  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble to  have  afforded  assistance  to  either." 
—Vol.  i. 

Next  day  the  Soleil  Royale  and  the 
Heros  were  seen  ashore,  and  Hawke 
directed  them  to  be  set  on  fire-i-this 
was  done.  Four  of  the  French  ahioa 
were  destroyed,  one  taken,  and  the 
rest  of  that  great  armament  shattered 
or  dispersed,  "  and  this,"  as  the  Re?« 
Mr.  Keppel  observes,  "  with  a  stormy 
sea,  a  raging  wind,  a  strange  and 
rocky  coast,  and  above  all,  a  lee 
shore." 

We  have  remarked  in  our  notice  of 
the  life  of  Howe,  that  at  the  moment 
he  was  gaining  the  vtotory  of  the  -first 
of  Junei  they  were  lampooning  him 
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in  London  for  avoiding  the  French : 
and  on  the  very  d&j  that  Hawke 
destroyed  De  Condans*  fleett  the  mob 
at  home  burned  him  in  effigy  for  the 
ehare  they  were  pleaied  to  attrtbate 
to  him  in  the  fkilnre  at  Roohfort.  The 
news  of  the  victory,  howeTer,  made 
him  the  most  popular  man  in  England, 
honours  and  rewards  were  ffiven  to  him 
and  his  officers,  and  Keppei  and  Howe 
were  appointed  colonels  of  marines, 
chiefly  with  the  object  of  making  out 
for  them  additional  remuneration.  Im- 
mediately after  the  action,  Hawke 
showed  his  i^preoiation  of  Keppers 
conduct,  by  giving  him  the  command 
of  a  squadron  of  eight  sail  of  the  llnot 
and  sending  him  on  a  cruise. 

In  the  year  after  this  victory,  that 
is,  in  176u,  George  the  Third  ascended 
the  throne.  England  had  prospered 
both  in  commerce  and  in  war,  and  our 

fovemment  wished  for  peace — but 
Vance,  although  defeated  by  land  and 
sea,  and  almost  ruined  in  finance,  stiil 
indulged  her  fatal  love  for  arms—and 
Pitt,  resolving  to  harass  her  along 
her  own  coasts,  formed  an  expedition 
against  Belleisle — he  entrusted  it  to 
the  joint  command  of  Keppei,  and  of 
General,  afterwards  Field-marshal 
Studholme  Hodgson,  an  officer  who 
had  served  at  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy 
as  aid-de-camp  to  Keppel's  father. 
Lord  Albemarle — and  with  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  at  Culloden.  Keppei 
hoisted  his  pendant  as  commodore,  on 
board  the  Victory,  a  new  shipi  and  on 
his  own  application,  had  Duncan  as 
his  captain.  He  had  eleven  ships  of 
the  line,  as  many  frigates,  and  there 
were  a  hundred  transports  for  the 
troops.  The  armament  was  large,  but 
it  was  badly  equipped— great  numbers 
of  the  officers  were  absent,  and  the 
supply  of  ammunition  was  insufficient ; 
altogether,  the  arrangements  were  not 
worthy  of  Lord  Ligonier,  who  then 
presided  over  the  war  department — 
that  Ligonier,  who,  at  the  head  of 
three  regiments  of  British  dragoons, 
and  a  few  regiments  of  imperial  horse, 
charged  the  whole  line  of  French  ca- 
valry with  such  impetuous  courage, 
that  he  overthrew  all  opposed  to  him. 
'*  Surely,"  says  Hodgson,  in  a  letter 


of  the  time,  <<  Lady  Betty  Germaine* 
is  at  the  head  of  the  armjf,  and  has 
had  the  impertinence  to  sign  herself 
igonier. 

Belleisle,  at  that  time  the  largest 
European  island  belonging  to  the 
French,  lies  in  the  bay  of  Biaeay, 
about  six  leagues  fVom  the  mm  land, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  key  to  the 
whole  of  the  western  coast  of  France. 
The  chief  town,  Palais,  is  so  ealled 
from  the  ducal  castle  there,  which  had 
been  made  the  citadel,  and  fortified  bj 
Yauban.  The  expedition  agunst  Belle^ 
isle  was  not  popular;  the  island,  it 
was  urged,  was  useless  from  want  of 
harbours — worthless  to  France,  from 
its  po^^erty — and  yet,  from  its  fortifi- 
cations, as  well  as  from  its  neameas 
to  the  coast,  so  circumstanced,  that  it 
could  not  be  taken  without  great  loss 
and  expense.  The  last  of  these  obser* 
vations,  at  all  events,  proved  correct. 
The  armament  anchored  off  Belleiale 
on  the  8th  of  April,  was  defeated  in 
the  first  attempt  at  landing,  and 
although  afterwards  successful,  had  to 
besiege  the  town  of  Palais,  which  did 
not  surrender  till  the  8th  of  June.  The 
reduction  of  Belleisle  was  greatly  ow- 
ing to  the  promptness  of  Keppei ;  the 
ammunition  of  the  troops  failing  them, 
the  commodore  gave  them  all  he  eooldt 
and  sent  off  to  Plymouth  for  more. 
The  ministry  at  home  valued  the  con* 
quest  highly,  believing  it  to  have 
caused  ereat  alarm  in  France,  and  to 
have  oblig^  them  to  send  large  bodies 
of  troops  to  their  other  islands,  as 
well  as  to  go  to  great  expense  in  pre- 
paring them  for  defence. 

Keppei  had  now  sixty-three  men-of- 
war  at  his  disposal,  and  his  command 
extended  along  the  western  shores  of 
France — a  trust  which,  when  we  con- 
sider his  rank  in  the  navy  at  that  time, 
oonvevs  a  high  idea  of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held. 

In  the  following  year,  1762,  France 
made  overtures  for  peace,  but  while 
the  treaty  was  pending,  she  entered 
into  that  alliance  with  Spain,  known 
as  "  The  Family  Compact,*'  and  the 
ncgociation  with  England  was  broken 
off.  Pitt  urged  instant  hostilities 
against  both  powers,  but  he  was  un- 


c  _?^*^y  ®®^*y  Germaine,  second  daughter  "of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  and  widow 
of  Sir  John  Germaine,  a  Dutch  gentleman,  and  baronet,  of  Drayton,  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire.     She  was  a  very    eccentric    character,    and    a    great   political 
^tngMante.    Her  nephew.  Lord  George  SackvUle;  succeeded  to  her  property,  and 
)ok  the  name  of  Gerffiame.^Yol.  i.  p.  dS^i,  n«  r    r     j9 
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fortunately  opposed,  and  in  consequence 
resigned.  The  new  ministers  waited 
till  war  was  formally  declared  by  Spain> 
and  losti  by  delay,  important  advan- 
tages. They  adopted  Pitt's  plan,  that 
of  directing  their  operations  against 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  Havannah,  the  centre 
of  their  colonial  trade  and  the  kev  to 
their  American  possessions,  was  nxed 
on  as  the  point  of  attack.  This  place 
was  the  depot  for  the  precious  metals 
from  Mexico — and  Cuba,  in  which  it 
is  situated,  was  at  that  time,  from  its 
trade,  as  well  as  in  size,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Spanish  islands  in  the 
West  Indies.  A  large  expedition  was 
accordingly  prepared,  and  the  command 
of  the  troops  entrusted  to  the  Eurl  of 
Albemarle,  assisted  by  his  brother. 
General  the  Hon.  W.  Keppel.  Ad- 
miral Sir  George  Pocock  had  the  fleet* 
and  Keppel,  with  a  distinguishing  pen- 
dant as  commodore,  was  nis  second  in 
command.  On  the  6th  of  June  they 
appeared  before  the  Havannah.  The 
harbour  is  defended  by  strong  forts, 
the  principal  one,  the  Moro,  being  in- 
accessible from  the  sea.  A  landing  was 
effected  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
modore, and  the  Moro  Castle  was  the 
first  object  of  attacK.  This  was  at- 
tended with  great  difficulty :  batteries 
bad  to  be  erected,  and  the  earth  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  had  to  be 
brought  from  a  distance,  the  neigh- 
bourhood being  all  rock,  The  labour 
carried  on  under  a  tropical  sun  caused 

§reat  suffering— many  dropt  down 
ead,  and  large  numbers  became  ill. 
At  length  the  batteries  opened,  and 
Keppel  directed  Caotain  Hervey,  with 
four  ships  of  the  Iine»  to  cannonade 
the  Moro.  The  Stirling  Castle  was 
ordered  to  lead,  but  the  courage  of  her 
captain  failed,  and  he  was  arterwards 
cashiered:  the  other  vessels  poured 
their  broadsides  against  the  walls  of 
the  fort,  the  captain  of  one  was  almost 
immediately  killed,  and  the  loss  and 
damage  to  all  our  ships  was  great.  In 
the  midst  of  the  action,  surrounded 
by  wounded  and  dying,  Hervey  wrote 
off,  in  pencil,  on  the  back  of  one  of  his 
signalsy  the  following  note  to  Keppel : 

"  Sn — ^I  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
aground.    Pray  send  a  frigate  to  drop 


a  bower  off,  and  send  the  end  of  the 
cable  on  board  here.  We  are  luckily  in 
a  good  line  for  oar  fire  on  the  fort,  but 
the  smoke  is  so  groat,  that  (it)  makes 
it  impossible  to  see  t%e  effect  we  have 
bad,  or  (are)  likely  to  haves  nor  can 
we  tell  when  the  army  will  advance. 
Often  duller,  and  ever  yours, 

"  A.  Hervey."* 

The  attack,  though  made  so  raT- 
lantly,  was  ineffectual ;  but  the  Moro 
was  subsequently  taken,  after  a  defence 
which  did  great  honour  to  Velascoyf 
the  Spanish  commandant.  He  refused 
to  surrender,  although  his  men  were 
driven  from  their  quarters,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  few  adherents,  he  fought* 
sword  in  hand,  until  he  reoeived  hip 
death  wound.  Our  loss  in  the  expe- 
dition was  great,  chiefly  from  disease, 
which,  had  Pitt*s  advice  been  taken* 
might  have  been  prevented — as  the 
fleet  would  have  arrived  before  the 
rainy  season.  Twelve  ships  of  the 
line  were  taken  in  the  bar  pour,  and 
the  prize  money  exceeded  three  mil- 
lions sterling-^o  much  of  which  went 
to  Lord  Albemarle  and  his  two  bro- 
thers, that  it  was  said*  "the  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken  to  put  money  into 
the  Keppels'  pockets.*'  Our  commo- 
dore, who  was  conceived  to  have 
greatly  assisted  in  the  reduction  of  this 
place,  was  shortly  afterwards  made  a 
rear-admiral,  a  promotion  of  flag  offi- 
cers being  extended,  to  include  him. 
But  he  earned  dearly  the  wealth  and 
honours  gained  at  the  Havannah,  for 
he  never  thoroughly  recovered  an  ill- 
ness brought  on  there.  On  his  return 
to  England,  Lord  Rockingham  having 
come  into  power,  Keppel  was  made  a 
junior  lord  of  the  admiralty — and  ap- 
plied himself  with  his  habitual  zeal  to 
an  examination  of  the  state  of  the 
dockyards  and  shipping,  suggestmg 
many  measures  for  rendering  them 
more  effective.  Keppel't  years  have 
been  hitherto  so  wholly  engaged  in 
active  service,  that  we  have  had  hardly 
aov  opportunity  of  referring  to  hia 
relations  hi  private  life.  In  the  year 
1768,  he  went  with  his  sister,  the 
Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  to  Lisbon. 
This  ladv,  whose  story  makes  a  melan- 
choly episode  in  her  brother's  life,  was 
one  of  the  great  beauties  of  her  day, 
and  had  been  married  four  years  before 


•  Afterwards  Earl  of  Bristol — Vol.  i.  p.  355. 

f  The  King  of  Spain  created  his  son  a  viscount,  and  ordered  that  there  shonld 
•Iways  be  a  eSip  In  the  Spanish  navy  called  the  Velasco.— lYol.  1.  p.  MO,  ii« 
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to  the  Marquis  of  Tavistooky  who  was 
killed  hj  a  fall  from  his  horse,  while 
hunting:  after  his  death  she  gave  hirth 
to  a  child,  who  was  that  unhappy  Lord 
William  Russell,  so  lately  murdered 
in  his  bed.  Lady  Tavistock  never 
recovered  the  loss  of  her  husband,  and 
soon  afterwards  fell  into  a  decline.  An 
incident  which  occurred  at  a  consulta- 
tion on  her  case,  gives  an  affecting 
proof  of  the  sweetness  of  her  charac- 
ter. One  of  the  physicians,  examin- 
ing her  pulse,  requested  her  to  open 
her  hand.  "  Her  reluctance  induced 
him  to  use  a  degree  of  gentle  violence, 
when  he  perceived  that  she  had  closed 
it  to  conceal  a  miniature  of  her  late 
husband.  *  I  have  kept  it,*  she  said, 
'  either  in  my  bosom,  or  my  hand, 
ever  since  my  dear  lord*s  death — and 
thus  I  must,  indeed,  continue  to  retain 
it,  until  I  drop  off  after  him  into  the 
welcome  grave.' " 

Lady  Tavistock  died  at  Lisbon,  and 
her  sister.  Lady  Caroline  Adair,  who 
had  gone  to  attend  her  there,  soon 
afterwards  followed  her  to  the  grave. 

In  the  year  1770,  Reppel  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of 
the  Red,  and  again  to  that  of  rear- 
admiral  of  the  Blue.  The  affair  of 
the  Falkland  Islands,  the  Spaniards 
seizing  them  from  the  English  settlers, 
led  at  this  time  to  preparations  for  a 
war  with  Spain.  A  neet  of  sixteen 
sul  of  the  line  was  equipped,  and  it  is 
another  evidence  of  the  high  character 
of  Admiral  Reppel,  that,  though  op- 
posed to  the  mmistiT  in  politics,  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition,  by  relationship,  as 
well  as  by  many  other  ties,  he  was 
selected  by  so  good  a  judge  as  Lord 
Chatham,  as  the  proper  person  to  take 
charge  of  this  fleet.  An  accommoda- 
tion took  place  with  Spain,  and  the 
expedition  was  given  up — but  it  is  worth 
while  remarking  that  two  young  per- 
sons just  then  entered  the  navy,  of 
whose  names  it  will  be  for  ever  proud. 
Nelson  and  Pellew.  The  former  was 
appointed  to  the  Raisonable,  the  other 
to  the  Juno,  ships  which  were  to  have 
been  in  Keppel's  fleet. 

Keppel  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
with  great  affection  by  his  friends. 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  who 
served  with  him  in  Anson's  voyage, 
died  in  1775,  leaving  him  a  legacy  of 
£5,000  and  an  annuity  of  £1,200 
a-year,  and  made  him  first  in  the  entail 
"^f  bis  propertyi  in  the  event  of  his 


two  nieces,  who  were  then  unmarried^ 
dying  without  issue. 

Keppel  was  a  strong  whig ;  and  for 
a  navy  man  rather  too  ardent  a  poli- 
tician. His  letters  are  full  of  the 
animosities  and  personalities  of  party, 
although  there  could  hardly  be  a  more 
amiable  person.  In  his  opposition  to 
the  American  war,  he  went  so  far  as 
to  declare  that  he  would  not  serve 
against  America :  *'  he  was  ready,"  he 
said,  '^  at  the  king's  desire  to  do  his 
duty,  hut  not  in  the  line  of  AmencaJ* 
Notwithstanding  this,  and  that  he  voted 
in  opposition  to  the  minister,  he  was,  in 
1776,  called  on  at  a  very  critical  mo- 
ment to  take  the  command  of  the 
Channel  fleet.  This  was  a  new  tribute 
to  his  talents  and  character.  His  friends 
were  strongly  opposed  to  his  taking  this 
command,  chiefly  on  the  ground,  that 
in  the  event  of  any  fatality,  the  minis- 
try would  be  sure  to  throw  the  blame 
on  him.  His  own  health  supplied  a 
better  reason  for  declining :  it  had  beei» 
latterly  failing  fast,  and  thus,  after  so 
many  years  of  service,  he  might  have 
easily  claimed  the  rest  he  wanted  ;  but 
at  the  personal  solicitation  of  the  king, 
and  feeling  that  he  was  called  by  the 
country,  he  accepted  this  important 
trust.  • 

France  had  entered  into  treaty  with 
our  revolted  colonies  in  America.  She 
was  also  collecting  a  large  fle^  at 
Brest,  and  had  marched  considerable 
bodies  of  troops  to  the  coast  to  threaten 
England  with  invasion.  Spain,  her 
ally,  was  also  making  preparations 
for  war.  General  Bui^goyne  and  his 
whole  army  had  just  been  taken  pri- 
soners by  the  Americans,  and  our 
whole  naval  force  at  home  did  not  at 
that  moment  amount  to  more  than 
thirty-flve  ships  fit  fbr  service.  It  was 
under  such  circumstances  that  Admi- 
ral Keppel  accepted  the  command  of 
the  channel  fleet,  to  which  the  country 
chiefly  looked  for  protection.  In  his 
communications  with  the  admiralty  he 
suggested  the  adoption  of  82-pounder8 
instead  of  the  42-pounders  then  in 
use,  stating  that  the  lesser  gun  may, 
on  board  a  ship,  be  fired  much  oftener, 
and  that  it  might  be  of  service  when 
the  others  could  not  be  managed  at 
all :  also,  that  a  tier  of  the  lesser  guns 
would  greatly  ease  a  ship  at  sea.  He 
had  accordingly  a  lower  tier  of  gn^ 
in  the  Victory,  of  32-pounder8,  and  ever 
since  first-rates  have  carried  snoh 
guns  on  their  lower  dscka     Mml^ 
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ral  Campbell*  Tolunteered  to  go  with 
him,  as  flag-captain. 

A  very  long  time  elapsed  before 
Keppel  actually  received  his  commis- 
sion. At  lengthy  however,  he  hoisted 
his  flag  on  board  the  Victory^  and  with 
a  fleet  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  be- 
sides frigates*  sailed  down  the  channel. 
On  nearing  his  station,  he  fell  in  with 
two  French  frigates,  and  felt  thus 
early  the  difficulty  of  the  position  in 
which  he  stood.  He  was  led  to  sus- 
pect that  their  purpose  was  to  recon- 
noitre his  fleet.  War  had  not  been 
declared — and,  as  his  biographer  ob- 
serves, some  misffiving  appears  to  have 
occurred  to  him,  lest  hu  detaining  these 
ships  should  lead  to  a  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and 
supplv  unfriendly  ministers  with  a  pre- 
text u>r  denouncing  him  as  the  cause 
of  it.  We  cannot  think  that  when 
matters  had  gone  so  far  there  was 
anything  of  the  kind  to  be  apprehended, 
and  at  all  events  his  instructions  must, 
we  prestune,  have  enabled  him  to  see 
his  duty:  if,  however,  such  a  doubt 
occurred  to  him,  he  formed,  the  true 
decision — ^that  was,  to  act  in  the  di- 
lemma as  seemed  most  for  the  interest 
of  his  country.  He  therefore  directed 
a  chase,  and  the  frigates  were  both 
brought  into  his  fleet.  They  had 
papers  on  board,  which  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  fact-*that  the 
French  had  thirty-two  sail  of  the  line, 
besides  frigates  in  Brest  roads,  and 
compelled  him  to  a  step,  which  proba- 
bly cost  him  more  pain  than  any  other 
of  his  life — that  was  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. His  secret  instructions  enjoined 
him,  if  he  found  the  force  at  Brest 
anperior,  to  return  to  England.  This 
he  did,  anchoring  off  St.  Helen's  on  the 
27th  of  June.  Had  he  forgotten  the 
warning  fate  of  Bvng,  and  disobeyed 
instructions,  he  had  no  reason  to  rely 
on  the  support  of  government,  and  not 
much  to  count  on  a  very  decided  vic- 
tory ;  although  even  at  that  time,  and 


with  twenty  ships  against  thirty-two, 
the  thought  of  defeat  never,  we  are 
sure,  occurred  to  him,  or  to  any  man 
in  his  fleet.  Much  as  the  service  had 
advanced,  he  could  not  in  those  days 
reckon  with  perfect  confidence  on  the 
skill  of  his  respective  captains,  and  our 
tactics  were  not  such  as  often  to  lead  to 
decided  resultsi 

Returning  home  under  such  circum- 
stances he  was  pretty  sure  of  encoun- 
tering a  good  deal  of  unpopularity. 
The  government  took  no  direct  notice 
of  the  proceeding;  but  the  journals 
in  their  interest  ascribed  his  conduct 
to  the  worst  of  motives,  and  threatened 
him  with  a  court-martial.  Keppel,  at 
this  trying  moment,  acted  with  great 
forbearance.  He  took  no  notice  of 
their  calumnies,  did  not  criminate  the 
government,  but  applied  himself  in 
silence  to  the  reinforcement  and  equip- 
ment of  his  fleet,  and  in  hut  a  few  days 
was  again  at  sea  with  a  fleet  of  thirty 
sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates.  The 
day  before  he  weighed  from  Ports- 
mouth, the  French  fleet  put  to  sea.  It 
was  commanded  by  the  Count  D'Orvil- 
liers,  assisted  by  the  Due  de  Chartres. 
This  prince,  afterwards  the  Due  d'Or- 
leans,  the  egalite  of  the  revolution, 
having  not  long  before  met  Rodney, 
(then  Sir  George,)  in  France,  men- 
tioned that  he  was  soon  to  have  a 
command  in  the  fleet,  and  to  he  opposed 
to  his  countryman,  Keppel,  and  then 
asked,  with  an  insulting  air,  what  he 
supposed  would  be  the  consequence  of 
their  meeting  ?  "  That  my  country- 
man," said  Rodney,  "will  take  your 
royal  highness  home  with  him  to  learn 
English."!  On  the  23d  of  July  the 
French  fleet  was  discovered  about  three 
leagues  off.  At  first  they  seemed  will- 
ing to  bring  on  a  general  engagement, 
but  having  found  out  the  increase  of 
our  force,  they  were  soon  seen  attempt- 
ing to  escape  under  a  press  of  sail. 
Upon  this  Keppel,  who  had  just  formed 
into  line  of  battle,  threw  out  the  signal 


*  Campbell  had  been  flag-captain  to  Hawke,  in  the  action  of  Ushant,  and  brought 
home  the  news  of  the  victory.  He  was  a  petty  officer  on  board  the  Centurion,  in 
the  voyage  round  the  world,  and  was  originally  an  apprentice  in  a  Scotch  coaster. 
With  the  exception  of  the  master  and  himself,  (who  was  exempt  by  his  indentures,) 
the  crew  of  this  vessel  were  pressed  into  the  navy.  One  of  the  poor  fellows,  the  mate, 
a  married  man,  wept  bitterly  at  the  prospect  of  separation  from  bis  family.  Camp- 
bell asked,  if  he  would  be  acceptea  in  his  place?  "Ay,  mv  lad  I"  was  the  reply. 
*'  I  would  rather  have  a  boy  of  spirit,  than  a  blubbering  man. ' — Vol.  i.  p.  290.  n. 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  37,  n.  when  the  author  adds,  "  In  the  action  of  the  27th  of  July,  the 
Duke  of  Chartres  retired  into  the  hold  of  hia  ship,  and  refused  to  come  on  deck 
vntU  the  engagemeiit  WM  OTcr^" 
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for  a  general  chase.  For  four  da^ 
we  vaial^  endeavoured  to  come  up  with 
them.  At  day-hreak,  on  the  27th  of 
Jul^i  they  were  seen  about  three  miles 
to  windward.  The  ships  of  our  fleet 
having  pressed  on  so  eagerlv,  were 
much  scattered  and  separated  by  good 
distances  from  each  other.  At  about 
ten  o'clock  the  French  fleet  was  on  the 
starboard  tack,  in  a  very  perfect  line 
of  battle  a-head ;  and  **  Reppell/'  says 
Jervis,  *  in  his  private  journal^  **  had 
tacked  his  fleet  together  by  signals  very 
successfully."  The  wind  soon  after 
shifted,  and  some  farther  time  was 
taken  up  in  evolutions.  At  about  half- 
past  eleven,  Keppel  made  the  signal 
for  battle.  Our  van  passed  down  the 
French  line,  receiving  their  fire,  and 
Keppel,  having  resolved  to  place  him- 
self alongside  the  French  Admiral, 
reserved  his  broadside  for  him,  and 
received  the  fire  of  six  different  ships 
before  he  returned  a  shot.  In  this,  ne 
reminds  us  of  Nelson,  at  Trafalgar ; 
who,  in  the  same  ship,  the  Victory,  had 
fifty  men  killed  or  wounded,  and  his 
mizen-mast  and  steerinff-sails  shot  away 
before  he  fired  a  single  gun.  When 
our  admiral  had  gained  his  station, 
such  was  the  effect  of  his  Victory's 
fire,  that  two  or  three  port-holes  of 
the  Bretagne,  D'Orvillier's  ship,  were 
knocked  into  one,  and  the  French  sea- 
men were  driven  for  a  time  from  their 
guns.  The  Victory  then  passed  on, 
and  engaged  six  others  in  succession. 
The  cannonade  continued  for  about 
two  hours,  the  French  directing  their 
fire  chiefly  against  the  masts  and  rig- 
ging, with  the  object  of  disabling  our 
ships,  in  which  tney,  to  some  extent, 
succeeded.  Keppel  having  passed  the 
rear  of  the  enemy  was  enaoled  to  see 
the  position  of  nis  fleet,  which  the 
smoke  had  for  a  time  concealed.  Sir 
Robert  Harland,  who  led  one  division, 
had  with  some  of  his  ships  tacked,  and 
was  standing  towards  the  enemy,  with, 
as  Jervis  expresses  it,  "  a  manly  sail ;" 
many  of  the  ships  had  got  out  of  ac- 
tion— some  dropping  to  leeward,  and 
apparently  employed  in  repairing  their 
damages.  Sir  Hugh  Pallisier's  ship, 
the  Formidable,  ha!d  left  her  station, 
and  notwithstanding  repeated  signals. 


did  not  come  into  line  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  At  about  two  the  admiri^ 
made  the  signal  to  veer,  and  then 
standing  towards  the  enemy  made  the 
signal  for  the  line  of  battle  a-heacL 
Considerable  time  passed  in  evolutions, 
and  the  enemy  dropping  to  leeward^ 
formed  theur  fleet  again  in  line  of  bat- 
tle, Keppel  then  tried  to  form  his 
line  again  with  the  object  of  renewing 
the  battle,  but  before  each  ship  had  got 
into  her  station  the  day  haj  dosed* 
The  admiral  remained  with  bia  fleet 
in  line  of  battle,  eaffer  for  the  morn- 
ing, hoping  that  he  nad  his  foe  before 
him.  Durinff  the  night,  which  was 
very  dark,  the  French  showed  no 
lights,  except  a  few  rockets,  and 
three  lights  were  so  placed,  as  to  lead 
the  English  to  infer  that  they  beloi^^ 
to  the  three  French  admirals.  Day- 
light came  at  length,  and  with  it  much 
sorrow  to  all  our  crews,  for  the  French 
fleet,  excepting  only  three  sail,  was 
ofiT,  being  barely  visible  from  the  mast- 
beads  of  our  ships.  They  had,  favoured 
by  the  night,  escaped :  and,  to  d^cdve 
the  English,  had  left  three  of  their  best 
SMlers,  to  make  a  show  with  their 
lights,  on  their  station*  of  the  evening 
before.  Orders  for  chase  were  given, 
but  the  enemy  being  near  his  own 
shores,  the  attempt  was  vain ;  and 
Keppel  resolved  to  return  to  England. 
In  this  he  exhibited  his  accustomed 
judgment.  Had  he  been  desirous  of 
display,  he  might  have  paraded  his 
fleet  o£r  Brest;  but  thoughtful  of  other 
interests  than  his  own,  he  left  a  few 
men  of  war  to  protect  the  trade,  and 
returned  home  to  put  into  immediate 
repair  a  fleet,  on  which,  at  that  period^ 
the  safety  of  England,  in  great  mea- 
sure, depended. 

Few  of  our  naval  battles  have  been 
so  much  the  subject  of  criticism  aa 
that  we  have  been  describing,  known 
bv  the  name  of  "  Keppel's  Action  off 
tfrest."  It  has  been  said  that  he  lost 
his  chance  of  a  victory  by  not  passing 
through  the  enemy's  line.f  The  author 
of  the  work  bemre  us  alleges  many 
reasons  why  this  could  not  have  been 
done ;  but  there  is  one  so  very  suffi- 
cient, that  we  really  marvel  at  the  ob- 
servation having  ever  been  made,  ea- 


•  Afterwards  Lord  St.  Vincent,  he,  as  Captain  Jervis,  commanded  the  Foudroy- 
ant,  in  the  action  we  are  describing.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Keppel  cites  his  private 
Journal. — Vol.  li.  p.  89. 

t  Admiral  Ekms'  Naval  Battles.— Cited,  vol.  ii.  p.  M. 
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peoially  by  a  naval  writer,  and  a  sea- 
man. The  movement  was  not  known 
at  the  time>  or  until  four  years  after- 
wardsy  when,  that  is  in  1782,  John 
Clerk,  of  Eldin,  brought  out  his 
"  Essay  on  NavaJ  Tactics,"  and  an« 
nounced  for  the  first  time  the  princi- 
ple of  breaking  the  line.  It  was  first 
applied  on  the  12th  of  April  of  that 
vear,  by  Rodney,  when  he  gained  his 
brilliant  victory  over  the  French,  and 
in  the  interval  of  these  dates,  that  is 
between  KeppeFs  action  in  1778  and 
Rodney's,  in  1782,  there  were  no  less 
than  eight  general  actions  (in  three  of 
them  Rodney  commanded),  all  con- 
ducted on  the  principle  of  Keppel's, 
and  all,  like  most  of  the  old  engage- 
ments, with  indecisive  results. 

AgMn,  it  is  said  that  Reppel  ought 
to  have  attacked  the  French  in  the 
night.  The  plan  of  a  night  action 
was,  we  believe,  first  suggested  by 
Lord  Howe,  and  submitted  by  him  to 
the  commanders  of  his  fleet,  in  council, 

Srevious  to  his  action  of  the  first  of 
une,  and  after  consideration,  given 
up.  Nelson  undoubtedly  said,  that  if 
he  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet  hj 
night,  he  would  engage  them  immedi- 
ately ;  but  this,  as  KeppeVs  biographer 
observes,  was  twenty-seven  years  after 
the  action  off  Brest,  and  when  great 
improvements  had  been  made  in  all 
respects.  Keppers  claims  in  regard 
to  the  action  off  Brest  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  a  consideration  of  the 
principles  of  warfare  then  known,  and, 
to  decide  our  view,  it  may  be  enough  to 
observe,  that  the  great  naval  characters 
of  the  period,  including  Hawke,  Jervis, 
Rodney,  agreed  in  holding  that]all  that 
could  have  been  done  was  done,  and 
that  no  previous  commander  had  ex- 
hibited more  of  skill,  energy,  gallantry, 
and  judgment. 

Soon  after  the  fleet  had  returned  to 
England,  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  feeling 
that  his  conduct  had  become  a  sub- 
ject of  observation,  prepared  his  own 
statement  of  it,  which  he  called  on 
Keppel  to  sign.     This  he  declined. 


and  thereupon  Palliser  published  his 
version  in  the  newspapers,  and  hav- 
ing made  a  series  of  charges  against 
his  commander,  appealed  to  the  ad- 
miralty to  have  him  tried  by  a  court- 
martial.  To  this  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty thought  proper  to  assent ;  but 
Keppel,  while  he  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  meet  inauiry,  represented 
strongly  the  irregularities  of  direct- 
ing a  court-martial  against  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  fleet  on  charges 
made  by  an  inferior  officer,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
bis  accuser  stood.  The  proceeding 
became  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  and  a  re- 
monstrance against  it,  signed  by 
Hawke  and  a  number  of  other  admi- 
rals, was  presented  to  the  king.  Ulti- 
mately the  court-martial  was  proceeded 
with,  and  Keppel  was  tried  ror  his  life 
on  charges  very  similar  to  those  made 
against  Byng.  He  was  indeed  in  the 
very  circumstances  of  Byng,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  having  by  well- 
known  services  for  a  period  of  forty 
years  made  the  highest  character  with 
the  country,  the  general  feeling  of  the 
public  rose  strongly  against  the  ingra- 
titude of  allowing,  for  a  moment,  the 
shadow  of  imputation  against  him. 
He  was  accompanied  on  the  occasion 
of  his  trial  by  a  train  of  distinguished 
friends.  Royal  Dukes,  the  hien  nobi- 
lity. Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  a  great 
number  of  navid  officers.  The  royal 
standard  was  displayed  from  the  star- 
board mizen  shrouds  of  the  ship  on 
board  which  the  proceeding  took  place, 
in  token  that  an  admiral  was  to  be 
tried.  After  a  protracted  investiga- 
tion, in  the  course  of  which  every 
commander  in  the  fleet  was,  without 
any  deference  to  the  rules  of  evidence,* 
placed  under  a  wide  and  strict  exami- 
nation. Admiral  Keppel  was  fully  and 
honourably  acquitted. f  The  admiral's 
health  had  been  for  some  time  past 
much  shattered,  and  the  excitement 
inseparable  from  a  court-martial  was 
no  doubt  injurious  to  him,  but  some 


*  A  question  being  objected  to  by  Mr.  Hargrave,  a  counsel  in  the  case,  Admiral 
Montague,  one  of  the  court,  exclaimed,  "  we  care  not  a  sixpence  for  the  law  in  this 
case.     M*e  come  to  do  justice." 

f  Erskine  was  one  of  Keppel's  counsel  on  the  trial,  and  received  for  his  atten- 
dance, two  bank  notes  of  £^00  each,  a  fee  which  his  narrow  circumstances  did  not 
at  the  time  permit  him  to  decline.  He  had  been  but  a  few  months  called  to  the  bar, 
and  this  was  the  first  case  which  brought  him  into  notice.  Having  been  in  the 
nary,  hb  knowledge  of  sea  phrases  and  details  rendered  it  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity.— See  vol.  ii.  p.  220. 
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of  the  results  g&ve  him  the  highest 
gratification.  The  investigation  made 
it  plain  to  every  one,  that  in  the  action 
on  Brest  he  had  done  all  that  gallan* 
try  and  experience  could  have  at- 
tempted. He  became  the  roost  popu- 
lar man  in  England ;  there  were  public 
rejoicings  throughout  the  country  on 
his  acquittal ;  London  was  twice  il- 
luminated ;  he  received  the  thanks  of 
both  houses  of  parliament ;  addresses 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  London ;  and 
what  perhaps  pleased  him  most  of  alt, 
he  had  a  marked  triumph  over  these 
lords  of  the  admiralty  who  had  so 
very  promptly  placed  him  on  his  trial. 
Having  addressed  a  very  able  letter  to 
the  king  strongly  reflecting  on  their 
conduct,  he  resigned  his  commission 
as  commander-in-chief  and  struck  his 
flag.  The  appointment  was  offered  to 
most  of  the  officers  fit  for  active  service^ 
and  declined.  At  length  Sir  Charles 
Hardy»  a  good  officer,  but  rather  too  old 
for  the  duty  of  such  a  trust,  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  accept  it.  This  circum- 
stance tells  strongly  against  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  navy  at  the  time, 
whether  the  blame  be  attributed  to 
the  negligence  of  Lord  Sandwich, 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  or  to 
the  minister.  Lord  North.  Were 
there  no  want  of  confidence,  we  can- 
not imagine  a  more  desirable  command 
than  that  of  the  channel  fleet  just 
then.  Spain  had  declared  war,  and 
joining  with  France,  their  combined 
fleets  of  sixty-five  sail  of  the  line  ap- 
peared off  rlymouth.  Booms  were 
placed  across  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour   and    vessels   sunk    there,    and 

alarms  were  spread  along  the  coast* 

idarms  unthought  of  now,  and  we 
wonder  while  we  read  them,  so  se- 
curely have  we  learned  to  trust  in 
that  great  arm  of  our  power,  the 
navy.  Honours  and  fame  awaited  the 
victor  of  that  hostile  fleet,  and  had 
there  not  been  something  wrong  in 
the  state  and  management  of  the  ser- 
vice, the  government  would  have  been 


at  no  loss  for  a  person  to  accept  the 
chief  command  in  the  channel. 

Keppel  made  many  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  our  navy.  It  was 
he  who  recommended  the  adoption  of 
copper  bottoms  to  ships  of  war,  and 
he  strongly  urged  the  establtshmeat 
of  marines  as  a  separate  corps — a 
corps  of  which  we  have  now  so  much 
reason  to  be  proud.  He  took,  in  all 
that  related  to  the  service,  a  very  ac- 
tive part  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
but  seldom  spoke  on  other  subjects* 
On  the  resignation  of  Lord  North 
and  the  formation  of  the  Rockingham 
administration,  in  1762,  Keppel  be- 
came a  member  of  the  cabinet,  was 
appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of 
the  white,  and  raised  to  the  peerage 
bv  the  title  of  Viscount  Keppel  and 
Daron  Eldon,  taking  the  latter  title 
from  his  seat  in  Suffolk.  Lord  Rock- 
ingham's administration  was  termi- 
nated, as  is  well  known,  in  hardly  more 
than  two  months,  by  his  deatn.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Shelboume; 
but  the  friends  of  Lord  Rockingham 
not  liking  that  appointment,  resigned^ 
except  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Lord  Keppel.  The  conduct  of  the 
latter  in  not  going  out  with  his  friends 
has  been  much  canvassed,  and  the 
writer  of  his  memoirs  defends  him  at 
considerable  length;  but  the  maia 
grounds  of  his  justification  are  suffi- 
ciently put  forward  in  a  note  in  an  un- 
published journal  of  Horace  Walpole^ 
by  the  late  Lord  Holland,  and  given 
by  him  to  our  author.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows :— 

^  "  Walpole  calls  Keppel's  conduct '  du- 
bious,'  but  his  motives  were  avowed  and 
correct,  and  he  acted  up  to  them.     He 

fave  his  reasons  for  not  resigning ;  and 
is'  friends  who  did  resign  never  com- 
plained of  them ;  and  when  those  rea- 
sons ceased,  he  followed  their  example, 
fulfilled  his  intentions,  and  resiened  be- 
fore the  termination  of  Lord  Shel- 
bourne's  ministry.  He  conseqnenUy  re- 
turned to  the  admiralty  on  the  forin»> 


General  Lloyd,  author  of  "  The  History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War."  beimr 
at  Boulogne,  and  well  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the  French,  embarked  cl 
board  a  neutral  ship,  and  landed  at  Portsmouth.  He  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  the  governor,  who,  it  being  Sunday,  was  at  church,  ^e  instaoUr 
sent  for  him,  and  having  previously  known  him,  accosted  him  thus :  •♦  What  hav4 
you  to  do  at  church  ?    Have  you  a  mind  to  have  the. church  knocked  down  al^ut 

If  ^t  !^  'J  i*  n^  "^  ^i?\  an  invasion  of  England  is  contemplated  ?^  JSS^"] 
^  the  Count  de  Dumai..^ote  of  the  TraasUtor—Oited,  vol.  £  p.  245, 
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tion  of  the  Coalition  Administration  in 
178a" 

In  the  Whig  compact;  called  the 
»*  Coalition  Adminiatration,"  of  which 
the  Duke  of  Portland  was  the  head> 
Keppel  again  presided  at  the  admi- 
ralty.     It  was  at  this  period  that  a 
number  of  magnificent  donations  were 
made  in  aid  of  the  state,  and  especi- 
ally with  a  view  of  strengthening  our 
marine.   The  Rev.  Mr.  Keppel  claims 
this  as  an  indication  of  the  confidence 
of  the  public  on  his  relative's  being 
once  more    made    first    lord  of  the 
admiralty.     The  gifts,  however,  were 
made  without  reference  to  persons  or 
party,  and   came  chiefly  from  those 
who  would  much  rather  have  had  every 
department  of  the  government  in  other 
hands.     Sir  James  Lowther,  for  ex- 
ample, afterwards  Earl  of  Lonsdale, 
presented  to  the  king  a  seventy-four 
gun  ship,  rigged,  manned,  victualled, 
and  ready  for  sea,  altogether  at  his 
own  expense.     Great  as  was  the  pub- 
lic confidence  in   Keppel,  it  certainlv 
did  not  extend  to  those  who  acted  with 
him,  and  it  at  no  time  exceeded  that 
which  was  reposed  in   Lord  Howe, 
who  it  was  well  known  would  be,  and 
in  a  very  little  time  was,  his  successor. 
The  coalition  ministry,  unjpopular  from 
the  first,  held  together  for  some  six 
months,  when,  defeated  on  Fox's  India 
bill,  it  was  broken  up,  and   Keppel 
fVom  that  time  ceased  to  take  part 
in  public  affairs.     His  health  having 
been  long  impaired,  he  was  ordered, 
as  the  only  hope  of  recovery,  to  pass 
a  winter  in  the  south  of  Europe.     He 
accordingly  proceeded  to  Naples,  but 
deriving  no  benefit  from  his  stay  there, 
returned  in  the  following  spring  to 
England,  where,  on  the  2nd  of  Octo- 
ber, 1786,  he  closed  a  life  which  had 
been,  almost  every  day  of  it,  devoted 
to  the  service  of  his  country. 

On  looking  back  to  the  career  of 
Keppel,  we  are  most  of  all  struck 
by  the  fact,  that  in  making  so  great 
a  charaoter,  he  owed  nothing  to  for- 
tune. Had  he  been  taken  ft'om  be- 
fore the  mast,  he  could  not  have 
earned  each  step  of  his  rank  more 
fairly.  He  lost  by  shipwreck  one 
of  the  first  frigates'  he  cbmmanded, 
•was  made  a  prisoner,  gained  as  leader 
no  brilliatot  victory,  and  the  only  occa- 
sion  on  which  London  was  illuminated 


for  him,  was  on  his  acquittal  when 
tried  for  treachery  and  incompetence. 
Other  heroes  have  their  names  coupled 
with  ever  memorable  conquests,  and 
besides  their  genius  and  valour  may 
be  said  to  have  had  what  is  phrased 
*'  good  fortune.'*  Keppel,  their  peer 
in  grade,  classed  by  long  consent  of 
the  profession  with  its  first  ornaments, 
guned  his  coronet,  and  what  is  more, 
his  fame,  not  in  consequence  of  good 
fortune,  but  bv  solid  acquirements  and 
sterling  qualities  in  despite  of  it.  .  This 
gives  a  new  character  to  the  memoir 
of  his  life,  and  clothes  it  with  a  moral 
of  universal  application. 

In  closing  our  paper,  we  are' bound  to 
acknowledge  our  obligations  to   the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Keppel.  No  more 
accomplished  naval  writer  has  appeared 
before  the  public,  and  few  have  com- 
bined in  the  same  degree,  the  pure 
style  of  a  scholar  with  the  knowledge 
as  well  as  the  experience  of  a  seaman ; 
for  he  has  served  for  years  in  the 
navy.     His  volumes  bear  ample  tes- 
timony to  his  acquaintance  with  the 
details,  the  interests,  and  the  history 
of  the  service,  and   abound,  as  our 
references  show,  with  most  pleasing 
illustrations  of  characters    connectp 
ed    with    it.       While   we  give    the 
praise  he  merits,  we  must  qualify  it 
with  what  is  to  the  full,  as  just. — 
There  is  rather  too  much  of  a  poli- 
tical tone  in  the  work,  and  the  staa* 
dard  life  of  a  great  naval  character 
ought  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  free 
from  this:  that,  however,  may  pass, 
for  it  is  nowhere  offensive.    But  more 
important   is  our  objection  that  the 
work  is  far  too  large.     One  volume^ 
somewhat  thinner  than  either  of  his 
two  would  have  made  the  work  more 
popular  than  it  ever  can  be  as  it  is. 
He  may  in  a  future  edition  leave  out 
much  of  the  correspondence  without 
loss  of  interest,  reduce  his  intermina- 
ble account  of  the  court-martial,  spare 
us  the  Speaker's  speeches  on  giving 
thanks  to  Keppel,  and  nearly  all  about 
debates  in  parliament,  and  cancel  the 
full-drawn  copies  of  instructions  which 
no  one  will  ever  read.     Let  him  do 
' '  thifli  and  a  little  more,  and  we  shall 
then  have  as  well  written,  as  engag- 
ing, as  instructive,  and  as  populu*  a 
book  of  naval  biography  as  ever  issued 
from  the  press. 
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UBLAND    AND    ITS   EVLBBS.* 


Ireland  haa  long  been  in  the  con* 
dition  of  a  man  labouring  under  a 
troublesome  and  oomplioated  diseaaef 
which  haa  been  rendered  dangerous 
bjr  the  quackery  which  attempted  to 
cure  it  Her  real  evilii  were  far  from  be- 
ing deeply-seated  or  irremediable^  but 
they  have  been  made  truly  formidable 
by  the  mistakes  of  the  conceited  moun- 
tebanks who  prescribed  for  her«  A 
fertile  soiU  navigable  rivers^  commo* 
dious  and  sheltered  harbourst  a  genial 
climate,  and  a  position  upon  the  globe 
most  happily  adapted  for  commerce 
with  the  east  and  west,  in  the  hands 
of  a  people  of  eitraordinary  quickness 
and  energy,  and  favoured  by  the  pro- 
tecting marine  of  the  greatest  empire 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  have  failed 
to  secure  for  Ireland  the  advantages, 
either  social  or  national,  which  would, 
assuredly,  have  long  since  been  realiaed 
by  almost  any  other  civilised  race  of 
men.  Why  is  this  ?  Partly  because  of 
the  national  temperament,  which  di»- 
poses  our  people  less  to  accumulate  than 
to  enjoy  {  partly,  because  of  those  diffe- 
rences of  race  and  creeds  which  dis- 
criminate, and  range  off  into  hostile 
factions,  those  whose  united  efforts 
might  otherwise  have  been  combined 
for  their  common  good.  We  are,  com- 
paratively poor  and  miserable,  because 
we  have  not  only  been  indifferent  to 
our  real  interests,  but  more  intent 
upon  annoying  each  other,  than  upon 
oqjects  which  might  oontribute  to  the 
national  improvement.  Papist  and 
Protestant,  native  and  sassenaoh,  these 
are  the  spell-words  of  that  unhallowed 
incantation  by  which  our  poor  coun- 
try has  been  turned  from  a  land  of 
prosperity  and  peace,  into  one  of  ad- 
versity and  discord.  And  the  ques- 
tion for  the  statesman  is,  by  what 
means,  compatibly  with  the  security 
and  the  well-being  of  the  nation  at 
lam«  an  efficacious  remedy  fbr  the 
evils  flowing  Arom  this  unhappy  stale 
of  things  is  to  be  found? 

The  writer,  whose  pages  are  at  pre- 
sent before  ua^  and  to  wUch  this  paper 


will  have  referenoe.  Is  one  of  those 
clever,  flippant  speculators,  whoee 
abilities  are  rated  at  the  very  highest 
by  themselves,  and  who  are  never  pre- 
vented, by  any  distrust  of  their  powers, 
from  pronouncing!  aar  eathtdrOf  upon 
questions  the  most  difficult  and  oom- 
plicated,  and  respecting  whiohi  a  wise 
reserve  would  well  become  more  oap*- 
ble  inquirers.  The  whole  state  of  Ire- 
land, past  and  present,  is  open  to  his 
eaploring  glance^  and  for  every  «vil, 
both  moral  and  political,  by  which  it 
has  at  any  time  been  afflicted,  he  ha% 
or  would  have  had,  an  infallible  spe- 
cific. "Fools,"  we  are  told,  ''rush 
in  where  angeU  fear  to  tread.'*  And 
ready  reckoners  in  politics,  like  the 
present  writer,  whose  presumption  ia 
the  only  guarantee  of  their  competency, 
are  furnished  with  pointed  and  antithe- 
tical prescriptions  for  every  imaginable 
disease  under  which  the  body  poUtio 
may  labour,  compared  with  which  tha 
regular  physician  must  hide  his  dimi« 
nished  head,  as  one  whose  antiquated 
theories  are  thrown  completely  into 
the  shade  by  the  new  lights  of  his  more 
imposing  rivaU 

The  designation  is  a  happy  one  by 
which  he  characterises  the  **9streim 
gaucht"  of  the  repeal  party.  He  calls 
them  *'  the  Finn  ma  Gottl  school  of 
Irish  politics.'*  In  return,  we  would 
characterise  that  to  which  he  belonga 
as  the  Delia  Crusoan.  It  is  one  in 
which  sound  b  substituted  for  sense* 
and  glitter  of  antithesis  for  depth  of 
thought  or  weight  of  argument.  The 
**ipecioM  tHHfobula  rerum"  consti- 
tutes the  thin  disguise  with  which 
that  party  conceals  their  hollow  plau- 
sibilities* Commonplacet  in  a  holiday 
dress»  tricked  out  in  sentimental  libe- 
ralism, is  the  ordinary  habit  in  which 
writers  of  this  class  "  fret  and  strut" 
their  hour  upon  the  stage  of  publio 
life,  inflated  with  all  the  self-im- 
portance of  those  who  are  puffed 
up  with  half  knowledge.  They  are 
great  finders  of  "  mares*  nests,"  and 
advertise  their  discoveries  with  a  char- 


*  Ireland  and  its  Rulers  since  1829.  Part  First.     London:    Newby,   Morti- 
mer-street, Cavendish-square.   1843. 
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Utan  pompositj  and  abtur^ty^  whioh 
too  mqaently,  with  those  who  either 
are  inoapablei  or  dislike  the  trouble  of 
thinking  for  thei&selves»  aoOredits  their 
pretensions* 

Our  readers  must  pardon  os  if  we 
advert  with  bitterness  to  these  misobie- 
Yous  empirics  t  asouroonvietion  is^  that 
by  no  class  of  men  have  more  evils  been 
inflicted  upon  Ireland.  They  havci  un- 
happily^  possessed  address  and  plaosi- 
bility  enough  to  prooure  a  practical  ae* 
ceptance  for  their  recommendations ; 
and  measure  after  measure  has  been 
adopted  at  their  instance^  which  wis^ 
dom  would  have  set  aside>  and  whioh 
experience  very  soon  proved  to  be 
eitner  mischievous  or  delusive.      It 
was  a  happv  phrase  of  0*Conneirs 
when  he  designated  a  young  chief  se« 
cretary  in  this  country  as  a  ''  shave* 
beggar."     The'  allusion  was  to  the 
tyro  barbersi  who  qualify  for  their 
calling  bv  practbing,  gratis^  upon  the 
chins  or  the  pennyless,  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  them  their  fse.  These  lat« 
ter  williuffly  run  the  chance  of  a  little 
aocidentsi  blood-letting  from  the  te« 
merarious  operatori  for  the  sake  of 
getting  a  clean  riddance  of  their  hir- 
sute  appendage,  which  is  sometimes 
felt  as  an  intolerable  inconvenlenoe. 
But  in  this  case^  it  is  their  own  free 
choice  to  submit  to  the  operatioUf  the 
risk  of  which  is  more  than  compen- 
sated by  its  beneflt.    No  such  option 
is  permitted  to  us.     To  the  blood- 
letting we  must  submiti  while  we  are 
inwaraly  conscious  that  we  shall  never 
enjoy  the  promised  advantage.     In 
truth>  the  emptiness  of  such  projeo- 
tors  as  the  present  writer  may  be  said 
fidrly  to  represent,  Is  in  exact  proper^ 
tion  to  their  pretensions.     And  when> 
in  this  world  of  ours.  Impudent  pre* 
tension  has  to  contend  with  modest 
abllityi  it  is  sure  to  bear  the  palm. 
To  how  many  hundreds  will  the  mise* 
rable  stuff,  which  we  read  with  indigo 
nant  scorn,  appear  clear  and  convinc- 
ing argument )  and  how  many,  even 
of  our  practical  statesmen,  will  give 
a  readv  accentance  to  views  and  to 
principles,  when  dressed  up  in  the 
plausible  generalities  of  the  superficial 
thinker,  which,  if  carried  into  prac- 
tical operation,  would  only  aggravate^ 
ten^foid,  the  peculiar  evils  under  which 
we  labour,  and  do  a  fearftil  amount  of 
damage  to  the  empire  at  large. 
As  we  have  thready  intimatedi  of 


Ireland  it  may  be  saldi  that  two  na- 
tions struggle  in  her  womb.  And  it 
is  very  true  that  the  convulsions  by 
which  we  have  been  dbturbed,  have 
arisen  from  the  strife  between  them. 
The  mountebank  who  can  see  thus 
hTf  without  seeing  either  higher  or 
farther,  imagines  that  he  prescribes  a 
perfect  remedy  when  he  says,  "  Come, 
let  us  all  be  unanimous.*'  The  philo- 
sopher, who  has  been  confirmed  in  the 
belief  of  a  wisely  superintending  Pro- 
vidence, is  not  satisfied  with  merely 
contemplating  the  naked  fact.  He 
asks  himself  wAy  it  is  that  things  in 
this  country  have  been  so  ordered.  Is 
it  a  mere  accident  that  an  English  in- 
terest has  been  established  in  Ireland, 
and  that  English  laws  and  English  ii>> 
stitutions  have  been  made  to  supersede 
the  barbarous  usages  which  before  pre- 
vailed? If  he  should  be  satisfied  that, 
upon  the  whole,  wise  and  good  pur- 
poses have  been  answered  by  the  an- 
nexation of  the  one  country  to  the 
other,  he  will  modestly  and  reverently 
pursue  the  inquiry,  and  endeavour  still 
further  to  discover  how  the  advan- 
tages of  British  connexion  may  be 
still  more  improved,  and  the  further 
benefits  which  may  possibly  be  deri- 
vable from  a  still  closer  identification 
of  the  two  nations. 

In  Ireland,  not  only  have  two  na- 
tions been  at  variance,  InU  two  $et$ 
o/pfineiplei  Aoee  been  at  istue.  This 
latter,  or'  latent,  fact  is  but  too  often 
overlooked  by  those  who  are  sufR- 
oiently  clear-sighted  to  see  the  former ; 
and  who  are,  accordinglv,  led  to  at- 
tempt an  acyustment  of  the  dispute  by 
a  compromise  between  the  combatants^ 
which,  end  how  it  may,  must  still  for 
ever  keep  them  divided  ;  and  who  ne- 
ver tbiOK  of  recommending  a  course 
by  which  the  better  system  must  ulti- 
mately supersede  the  worse,  and  the 
internal  cause  of  strife  and  disunion 
being  thus  removed,  that  state  of  repose 
wouul  be  produced  which  could  alone 
be  permanent  or  even  desirable. 

Let  us  look  at  this  antagonism 
In  some  of  Ito  earlier  stages,  when 
British  was  contending  with  Brehoa 
laws  and  usages.  Can  any  one  doubt 
the  advantages  which  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  manner  in  which  the 
former  have  been  made  to  supersede 
the  latter  ?  Does  any  wise  man  lament 
that  the  one  system,  with  all  its  rode 
Imd  barbarous  a^unets»  has  become 
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obaoietey  md  that  the  other  oontinttes 
to  prevail ;  tbus»  in  that  important 
particular,  identifying  as  one  a  people 
who  vere*before  so  miserably  divided  ? 
No.  Looking  back  upon  events^  we 
all  see  that  it  was  providentially  ordered 
that  darkness  and  barbarism  shoold 
give  way  to  light  aud  civilisation; 
that  there  was  a  moral  law  by  which 
the  one  should  decrease,  and  the  other 
should  increase.  But  what  would  have 
been  the  sapient  policy  of  the  quid* 
nunc  or  the  mountebanky  if  6uch  an 
animal  existed  at  the  time,  when  the 
•trife  was  at  its  highest  ?  He  would 
recommend  a  compromise  between  the 
systems;  and  thus  not  only  arrest  the 
civilizing  influences  which  were  on 
their  march^  but  stereotype  into  an 
incorrigible  permanency  the  waning 
barbarism  which  was  upon  its  depar- 
ture. Nor  would  the  strife  be  even  then 
extinguished.  Whatever  remained  of 
the  one  system  would  still  be  at  inter- 
nal war  with  whatever  was  permitted 
of  the  other ;  and  any  ooncord  which 
might  result,  would  be  rather  that  of 
constrained  and  unnatural  accommo- 
dationy  than  of  spontaneous  and  har<* 
monious  agpreement* 

Here  the  experiment  has  been  madof 
and  the  success  has  been .  complete. 
TheBrehon  lawhasdisappeared^^laa- 
ship  and  chieftaincy  have  been  super- 
seded by  magisterial  authority — and 
the  Pale  embraces  the  whole  of  Irdand. 
Is  this  a  course  of  things  which  we 
would  willingly  have  reversed  ?  Could 
we  easily  reconcile  ourselves  to  any 
project  by  which  the  better  system 
would  be  let  or  hindered,  or  its  pro- 
gressive development  prevented  ?  As- 
suredly not.  And  may  we  not  derive 
a  light  from  what  has  been  acoom- 
plisbed  already,  by  which  we  should  be 
securely  guided  respecting  much  that 
may  be  hoped  for  in  future  ?  As  far 
as  the  nations  are  yet  divided,  it  is, 
we  may  be  sure,  from  an  antagonism 
of  principles — the  one  or  the  other  of 
which  must  ultimately  prevaii.  Our 
wisdom  would  be  to  discover  which  it 
is  most  desirable  should  prevail,  and 
to  take  espeoial  care  that  by  no  narrow 
or  perverse  policy  the  expansion  and 
prevalence  of  the  better  principle  be 
counteracted. 

How  do  the  nations  now  stand  re- 
lated to  each  other?  They  are  no 
longer  in  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave.     They  are  no  Jongec  in  the^ 


relation  of  isoa^erdr  tmi-mmqaet^ 
Every  diaaUtng  statute*  hna  bebn  Te^ 
pealed,  and  the  Ifisb  Rovaa<  C«tboli« 
has  isiken  an  ^ectand  independent 
attitude,  and  been  received  within  tiia 
portals  of  the  constitution..  He  stands 
differenced'  frum  ihb  brother .  Prolen- 
tant,  or  his  brother ;  EngKsimMMfij  only 
in  the  artiele  of  religion. 
.   We  are  not  here  to  di^mte  abe«t 
oreeds ;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to 
advert  to  the  poikioal  fact,  %\m  ths 
minority  of  tke.people  of  this  ounnUy 
are  under  the  iaiuenee  of  a-iopentai 
tion  whioh  perwrts  or.obetmets  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel.  Ji«lgM(g' Aoin 
analogy,  what  would  be  the -duty 'and 
the  interest  of  a  wise  and  riglite<fiitf 
government  in  snefa  a  casef)    T^ittaker 
an  alliaoee  with  tfaar  sopcMtition,  liy 
which  it  might  be  conlfirmed  In  ito 
pernicious  aseendancy,  in  thto  hopel 
that,  by  the  and  of  its  pitots,  th« 
people  might,  in  civil  matters,  be  ren- 
dered more  obedient  ?   No.  ThcHviae 
and  the  rigbtepus  ruler  will  ^k  liy. 
no  disabling  statutes  to  restrain,  thtf^ 
free  profession  of  religious,  qpinioii'^ 
but  neither  will  he  extend  ]^*^ai4.  W 
give  a  permanency.to  a  deKraidic^i.aik»t 
perstition  beyond  that  to  Whi«b  U  ■>##* 
be  providentially  predestinad.  ^Hewitt* 
abstain  cautiously  from  all  intarmnd*" 
dling  witlr  it.     He  wOl  let  iM^ne ; 
thus  leaving  it  to  thi^  operiftWn'oF 
those  natural  (^uses,  hy  whrd^  in^~ 
age  and  country  like  our .  oVn^  U*,  «•« 
divinely  ordered  that  the  circle ^o^iftg^nt 
should  graduallv  gain  u|>on;  thei^nlf . 
of  darkness.     He  will  take:  ear^;|#: 
secure  for : that  enlightened .  cftshKshh  i 
ment,  which- has  l^n   incoiporiCed; 
witb.the  stater  all  its  propM  Wiim^^ 
tages.   He  will  us^his  best  en<kav<W^l 
that  its  offices  are  filled  i)y  nohji^lnii' 
those  who  are  likely  to  ren^pi  c^^ 
upon  them  ;  and  .that  its  divij)^  conu^, 
mission  is  divinely  ei^^ted,  j^'.thitc 
spurit  not  only  of  rsrnirttnpfi  snii.ntiiu  * 
but  of  peace  and  k>ve>  in  whtdi'  iians* 
said,  «<  Qo,  nroaieh  the  Qospel:  to  lA 
nations."    lie  will  take  care  that  €h»? 
education  of  the  '  rlsine   gcMration 
shall  be,  as  far  as  possibfe,  under  then* 
influence,  and  that  as  much  as  possible 
may  be  done  to  aid  in  the  inculcation, 
of  the  lessons  thejr  are  commanded, to 
teach,    by  authority,  by   enoouragn- 
ment,  and  by  example.     Acting  thust 
he  will  best  contribute  to  the  deidop- 
ment  of  that  better  system  o^tr 
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it  is  his  privilege  to-  pre8tde»  while  he 
has  the  satisfaction  of  witneasing  the 
gradnal  decay  of  that  antagonist  sys- 
tem to  which  it  was  opposed^  nntil  it 
melts  from  a  sabstanoe  to  a  shadow* 
and*  finally,  <<  like  the  baseless  &brio 
of  a  vision*  leaves  not  a  wreck  behind." 
It  is  our  fixed  persuasion*  that  if  this 
course  were  pursued*  the  Brehon  has 
not  been  more  completely  superseded 
by  British  law*  than  would  popery*  as 
it  is  at  present  nrofessed*  by  thatxnild 
and  enlightened  form  of  scriptural 
Christianitv  which  is  enshrined  m  Uie 
articles  and  the  forms  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

Whether  this  course  has  ever  been 
pursued*  the  reader  needs  not  to  be 
informed.  The  writer  before  us  re- 
joices in  the  liberalism  b^  which  it  was 
set  aside.  The  foUowmg  is  his  re- 
svm^.  of  the  merits  of  Lord  Stanley* 
when  chief  secretary  of  Ireland :--. 

**  He  was  the  first  Irish  minister  who 
smote  the  orange  party  to  the  eround. 
Lord  Wellesley  and  Sir.  Plunket  had 
failed  in  the  attempt  to  crash  the  orange- 
men.  In  putting  an  end  to  the  orange 
processions,  and  Tigorously  directing 
the  whole  force  of  the  ezeontive  aeainst 
those  illegal  societies,  be  accomplished 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  that  Ire- 
land has  rMseived. 

**  He  was  the  first  Irish  minister  who 
took  means  to  prevent  the  paokine  of 
juries.  Lord  Morpeth  and  Sir  Michael 
0*Logh1en  only  trod  in  the  route  which 
Lord  Stanlev  nad  struck  out. 

*'  He  established  the  system  of  na- 
tional education  on  a  wise  andeoidti^le 
basis,  and  boldly  confronted  the  un- 
reasoning bigotry  of  the  fanatical  cler- 
gymen of  Mth  religions.  By  this 
measure  he  eztinguishtd  the  system  of 
proselytising,  that  had  been  the  bane 
of  society  in  Ireland. 

"  He  was  the  first  Irish  minister  who 
grappled  with  the  evil  of  an  overgrown 
diurch  establishment,  and  though  he  did 
not  go  so  ftr  as  was  desirable,  he  con- 
siderably  reduced  th»  number  of  Pro- 
testant Mshops*  and  brought  the  esta- 
blishment within  more  reasonable  dimen* 
sions. 

"  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  minis* 
ter  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  phy- 
sical resources  of  the  country.  Under 
his  auspices  the  Irish  board  of  works 
was  established — the  means  of  inter- 
course between  various  parts  of  the 
country  were  improved  and  enlarged, 
and  the  Shannon  naviigation  was  tMen 
up  by  government. 

**  He  was  the  first  Ush  mlnistwr  wh» 
You  XXIL-^o.  13). 


did  not  allow  the  Irish  bench  or  bar  to 
bully  him.  When  Baron  Smith's  con- 
duct was  brought  before  parlisment,  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Stanley  was  read  with 
dismay  by  the  Irish  judges  *  of  the  right 
sort.' 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  painful 
topics  which  this  extract  suggests*  nor 
do  we  cite  it  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  showing  the  animus  of 
this  writer*  as  well  as  the  spurit  of  the 
legislation  which  has  prevailed  for  the 
last  twenty  years. 

With  respect  to  the  orange  proces- 
sions aoty  as  that  is  upon  the  point  of 
expiring,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
say  many  words.  It  was  exclusively  con^ 
fined  to  the  assemblages  of  the  loyal* 
who  were  thereby  prevented  from  the 
customary  demonstrations  on  the  days 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  those 
events  to  which  we  owe  the  security  of 
our  religion  and  libertv.  We  do  not 
deny  that  it  was  regarded  with  morti- 
fication by  one  pvty*  and  with  an 
insolentand  malignant  joy  by  theother  ; 
and  so  far  the  writer  before  us  is  jus- 
tified in  panegyrisinff  its  noble  author. 
But  Lord  Stimley  himself  may  now  be 
of  opinion  that  his  act  would  have  been 
quite  as  effectual*  if  it  had  been  less 
exclusive*  and  that  he  would  not  have 
less  deserved  the  character  of  an  en- 
lightened statesman*  if  its  provisions 
and  penalties  had  been  directed  against 
nflpocessionsi  oftohateverparty,  which 
had  a  tendency  to  create  disturbanoe. 

With  respect  to  the  jury  arrange- 
ment* the  instances  are*  alas  1  too  nu- 
merous and  too  flagrant  in  which  it  has 
worked  ilL  We  beUeve  thAt  no  honest 
man  of  any  parly  will  now  be  /ound  to 
say*  that  partiaansfatp  has  not  prevailed 
in  the  jury-box  to  a  degree  unknown 
before ;  and  that  offenders  notoriously, 
ffuilty  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes, 
nave  escaped  the  doe  reward  of  thev 
deeds»  because  of  an  aooomplioe  who  * 
refused  to  consent  with  Ins  brother 
jurors  in  bringing  in  «  righteous* 
Yerdict. 

The  national  eduoation  system*  Ibr  > 
whieh  Lord  Stanley  is  i^iain  landed*  is 
now  TefT  diflbrent  from  what  he  in« 
tended  it  should  be.    It  has  Med ' 
miserably*  in  that  im|N>rtant  partienlar  * 
for  the  sake  of  which  chie^  it  was 
established— namely*  as  a  means  of 
united  education ;  and  all  the  evils  have 
been  realised  which  those  who  objected 
to  it  pve&led  as  its  inevitable  coDsa*  ^ 
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qtxescd.*  l%d  eAoiisnt  control  of  the 
education  of  the  country  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  transferred  to 
those  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  With  what  effect  for  the  peace 
of  tlM  Country>  and  the  security  of 
British  eonmxion,  let  the  present  ag^« 
tation  fbr  the  repeal  of  the  union  telL 
The  Romish  priests  are  almost  to  a 
man  repealers.  One  of  the  able$^  of 
their  prelates  is  an  avowed  and  deter« 
mined  repealer;  and  has  declared  it 
his  fixed  intention  to  congre^te  the 
diildren  of  his  eommnnion  mto  his 
^Ape^dhd  to  gu^Ofend  (Mother  huirue- 
Hon,  until  tiiey  shall  hare  been  taught 
by  his  priests  to  resent  fts  a  national 
indignity  what  is  called  the  baleAil  act 
of  union.  Is  thisi  or  is  it  not«  sowing 
dragons'  teeth  ?  From  such  instruction 
and  such  instructors  what  prospect  is 
there  of  tranquillitr  or  order  ?  Yet 
such  are  the  hands  into  which  the  sys- 
tem ftn*  the  trainings  of  the  youthful 
generiitSoa  hi  the  way  they  should  go 
las  been  placed  1  And  for  a  system 
thus  pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  irre- 
mediable evilf  the  noble  secretary  for 
the  colonies  is  be-praised|  as  one  who 
tras  above  tite  narrow  notions  which 
pt-evailed  befbre  his  day.  and  who  saw 
bepnd  H)e  hood- winked  mortals  who 
had  consented  to  leave  the  education  of 
the  people  as  mtreh  as  posrible  in  the 
hands  or  the  established  clergy  I 

We  perceive  that  soitoe  wretched 
sittionat  soht^i^lmasters,  who  attended 
at-  teoeal  meetings,  have  been  dis- 
miBiea.  Bnt  if  nothing  Airther  be 
done,  tills  is  mere  moeke^.  Will  tiieir 
ptttrons,  the  poplA  priests,  b]r  whom 
tfaev  wefe  appointed,  be  deprived  of 
^eir  power?  If  not,  nothing  has  been 
done.  It  it  idle  to  pretend  to  dMike 
the  frtiit>  While  we  persist  in  culti- 


vating the  tree.  In  all  this,  we  folly 
acknowledge  that  a  writer  who  hates 
the  Establ^ed  Church,  and  who  re- 
gards it  as  a  monster  grievance, 
must  see  much  to  commend.  To  such 
a  man,  the  injurious  contumely  with 
which  its  clergy  have  been  regwded 
must  be  a  matter  of  supreme  delight. 
But  we  doubt  whetiier  the  noble 
lord  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  this 
high  satisfaction.  Just  now  regards  his 
finished  work  with  the  same  unmixed 
complacency.  He  cannot  but  see  that 
it  has  worked  ill — at  least  very  difl^ 
rently  horn  what  he  intended;  and 
our  belief  is,  that,  with  his  present 
experience,  the  noble  lord  would  be 
as  slow  to  commit  himself  to  sussh  a 
measure,  as  those  ^fbr  whose  especial 
behoof  it  was  intended  are  eager  to 
avul  themselves  of  it  as  an  instrument 
by  which  the  work  of  faction,  in  its 
worst  fbrm,  may  be  more  effbctuaJly 
done,  than  bv  any  other  which  could 
be  placed  in  their  hands. 

Nor  could  it  be  said,  when  this 
measure  was  parsed,  that  the  people 
were  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  <^  the  more  scriptural 
schools*  The  contrary  was  the  fact. 
We  have  looked  with  some  care  into 
documents  which  throw  A  light  upon 
this  subject  which  cannot  misfeadi  and 
we  find,  that  f^om  1811  to  1824,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools  in 
which  scriptural  instruction  was  not 
ffiven,  was  something  less  than  three- 
fold— ^that  in  schools  of  a  scriptural 
character,  sometbinff  more  than  thir* 
teen  fold.  So  utteriy  baseless  was  Uie 
assertion— so  pOrseveringly  and  un- 
scrupidously  made— that  the  Romanist 
population  were«  unwilling  to  receive 
instruction  in  schools  in  which  the 
Bible  was  read.*  We  grant  that  the 
Romish  priests  were  very  adverse  to 


*  *'Ab6ut  twenty  years  tfi^,  the  Scriptures,  as  we  were  led  to  b^eve,  were  not  read 
hi  AO  maiky  aff  sht  hundred  schools  in  Ireland  $  while  at  present,  aa  we  have  asoar- 
tained  and  stated  in  our  second  report,  thev  have  found  their  way  into  %OSS  daUy 
sdiiools»  independent  ef  1,945  Sunday  8chool8..-in  all  into  above  8,000  sohools."-^ 
Miitir  ^J»  jL  I^Mfgr  ibuf  /.  Qk^^mrd^  tmpemied  to  ninth  report  On  odmrntimu 

the  reader  wOl  lee  that  the  above  (600  mto  8,000)  shows  that  seriptural  scbeola 
hAd  inereased  thirteen^old.    In  the  second  report  on  edueatleii  we  find  the  fbl* 

■«Tiie  following  ttUe  exhibits  a  comparbonof  the  state  of  education,  as  it  appeared 
to  the  Commission  in  1811,  and  as  it  stdod  in  1824,  aeeording  te  the  returns  aaade 
to  us  f-« 

'*  Total  ntunber  of  schools,  it  th«  close  of  tiie  year  1811, 4,690;  18M,  11,893." 
p  A  propOHion,  the  reader  wifl  see,  of  about  1  to  2(,  while  the  preaort&im  in  8eH»« 

tMl  Motflt,  tekllhg  the*  auhe  eliseef  I81U  Ml^M^ 
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snch  sdiools  ;««^ren6»  we  will  gran^ 
in  proportion  to  the  eagemeae  of  the 
people  to  avail  themselves  of  them. 
We  will  ffrant  also^  that  the  Sooinian^ 
the  infidel,  the  kiln-dried  popish  gen- 
tleman*  whose  religious  fiuth  had  eva- 
poratedy  leavinsr  a  residuum  of  hitter 
political  hatred  Dehindy  which  delighted 
to  manifest  itself  in  virulent  hostility 
towards  the  Established  Church,  were 
all  in  ecstacy  at  a  prqject  which  pro- 
mised them  80  many  unexpected  ad- 
vantaffes*  But  the  great  mass  of  the 
poor  Roman  Catholic  people  were  per- 
fectly indifferent  about  it»  and  would, 
if  let  alone,  have  been  well  content  to 
continue  the  attendance  of  their  chil- 
dren at  the  various  schools,  whether 
under  the  lUbernian  School  Society, 
the  Kildare-plaoe  Society,  or  the  As- 
sociation for  Discountenancing  Vice, 
where  they  had  been  receiving  a  good 
educaUon.  Yet  such  was  the  time 
chosen  for  the  change  of  system,  of 
which  it  is  scarcely  an  exagfferation  to 
say,thatlt  was  like  placing  the  children 
of  Valentine  under  the  tutelage  of 
Orson! 

The  next  ground  for  eulogy  of  the 
noble  lord  is,  his  sweeping  suppression 
of  Irish  episcopal  sees.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  bold  measure.  Perhaps  the 
noble  lord  himself  does  not  now  re- 
gard it  as  a  very  wise  one.  It  has, 
undombtedly,  been  felt  by  the  estab- 
lishment as  ''  a  heavy  blow,  and  great 
discouragement."  For  the  adversaries 
of  the  establishment  it  has  gratified 
hatred^  without  propitiating  discon- 
tent ;  but  to  the  poor,  whether  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  who  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  suppressed 
.  sees,  and  who  constantlv  benefitted  bv 
episcopal  bounty,  it  has  been  regardea, 
we  believe,  as  an  unmixed  eviL  Let 
any  one  ask,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ferns,  whether  there  is  any  great  re- 

C*  *  'ng  that  the  episcopal  piuace  has 
me  the  house  of  a  burly  and  sub- 
stantial fiirmer?  Let  any  one  visit 
the  district  of  Killala,  and  he  will 
hear  with  what  poignant  grief  the  poor 
Roman  Cathohcs  speak  of  the  good 
man,  whose  Christian  liberality  was 


ever  ready  to  supply  thdr  want«»  and 
from  whose  charitable  door  the  poor 
were  never  sent  em^ty  awav.  But 
whAt  is  all  this  to  that  hatred  of  the 
Saxon,  that  hostility  to  an  heretical 
establishment,  which  a  Romish  priest- 
hood cherish  at  their  heart's  core,  and 
which,  if  writers  like  the  present  do 
not  sympathize  with,  they  can  regard 
with  considerable  indulgence  ?  That^ 
we  acknowledge,  was  fullv  gratified 
by  what  was  done,  and  which  was  re- 
garded but  as  an  instalment  of  what 
was  to  follow.  Anthony  Blake  chuck- 
led with  delight — Doctor  Murrav  eja- 
culated pious  gratitude — MacHale,  tne 
roaring  Typhon  of  the  west,  was  loud 
in  his  expressions  of  ferocious  satisfac- 
tion, that  a  shock  had  been  eiven  to 
the  Anglican  heresy  which  it  could 
not  lonff  survive.  If  it  was  any  part 
of  Lord  Stanley's  policy  to  gratify  or 
to  multiply  such  feelings,  his  measure 
has  been  attended  with  the  desired 
success.  But  if,  as  we  believe,  he 
would  repudiate  such  an  intention,  he 
must  decline  the  eulogy  of  his  too  com- 
plimentary admirer. 

To  pursue  the  idea  of  the  two  na- 
tions, or  rather  the  two  sets  of  prin- 
ciples, which  are  in  a  state  of  moral 
antagonism.  Lord  Stanley *s  acts,  when 
connected  with  a  Whiff  administration, 
had  been  to  weaken  tne  <Lscendancy  of 
the  higher  and  better  principlesi  which 
were  destined  in  the  end  to  prevail, 
and  to  strengthen  the  resistance  of 
their  opposites  by  imparting  to  them  a 
factitious  vigour,  by  which  their  natural 
decay  must  be  sensibly  retarded.  It 
was,  as  if  a  phvsieian,  by  feeding  ^ 
disease  for  which  nature  had  prdvided 
an  appropriate  remedy,  sought  to  baf- 
fle the  eis  medicatrix  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Poperv,  with  Maynooth  for  its 
source,  and  the  National  Board  at  its 
back,  thus  employing  the  wealth  of 
Protestantism  for  the  furtherance  df 
its  ends,  is  verv  different  from  Poper]r 
when  left  to  its  own  resources ;  and 
.whatever  thus  auRments  its  power  of 
resisting  the  inroads  of  light  and  khow- 
ledge,  must  defeat,  pro  tcmto,  the  otl- 
jects  which  the  enlightehed  statesniaii 


■M^ 


more  than  18.    Thus  sdioola  merease  in  leM  than  a  three-fold  proportion ;  scrlptv 
ral  schools  in  more  than  a  thirteen-fold. 

The  increase  of  sdiolars  in  the  general  schools  was  pretty  much  In  corresiiendenee 
with  the  increase  of  schools ;— <*  Scholars  m  Idll.  mOOO  $  hi  1824^  56D,549,"-4iet 
^te  tbree  times  as  many,  but  more  than  twthaad-i-IUUf  times. 
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and  the  true  Christian  should  have 
most  at  hearty  namelyf  the  gradual 
spread  of  a  pure  scriptural  faith  tnrQugh 
m1  classes  of  the  people. 

Let  us  hope  that  Lord  Stanley  is 
BOW  a  wiser  man,  and  that  the  exhibi- 
tions which  the  popish  dergj  have  re- 
cently made  of  ferocious  anti- Anglican 
antipathies^  will  not  encourage  him  to 
favour  any  further  measures  by  which 
ti^eir  power  would  be  increased^  used« 
as  doubtless  it  would  he,  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  British  empire. 

The  principal  object  of  the  writer 
before  us  is  to  recommend  the  payment 
by  the  state  of  the  Roman  •  Catholic 
priests«-and  that*  not  in  any  stinted 
measurCi  but  upon  a  large  and  liberal 
8cale«  such  as  he  conceives  must  attract 
into  the  service  of  that  church  a  very 
different  class  of  persons  from  those  by 
whom  the  priestly  office  is  at  present 
filled.  What  could  a  British  minister 
propose  to  himself  by  consenting  to 
auch  an  act  ?  To  retard  the  fall  of  a 
nnJdng  superstition,  whose  very  plunges 
1»nd  contortions  at  tne  present  moment 
would  indicate  that  it  is  very  near  to 
its  latter  end  ?  Is  that  his  business  ? 
Is  it  his  business  to  prevent  the  scrip- 
tural illumination  which  exists  amongst 
us  from  producing  its  due  effect  upon 
priestly  tyranny*  which  has  its  founda- 
tion in  spiritual  darkness?  Is  it  his 
business  tnus  to  prove  his  indifference 
to  truth  and  falsehood— or  rather  his 
preference  for  falsehood*  when  by  its 
means  he  may  hope  to  accomplish  some 
political  object*  or  gain  some  temporal 
end  ?  We  ereatly  err*  if  it  is  not  al- 
ready felt  in  high  places  that  there  has 
been  somewhat  too  much  of  this.  Ex- 
perience must  have  been  lost  upon 
ministers*  if  it  has  not  proved  to  them 
Ihat  every  attempt  which  has*  as  yet* 
been  made  to  gain  political  advantages* 
by  ffiving  countenance  and  endowment 
to  uie  pries&ood  of  a  hostile  creed* 
has  enoed  in  disappointment  What 
has  been  the  result  of  the  experiment 
of  Maynooth*  from  which  tar  wiser 
men  than  the  present  writer  confidently 
expected  great  things  ?  Will  any  one 
pretend  that  the  predictions  of  its 
'founders  have  been  fulfilled*  and  that 
it  has  given  to  the  peasantry  of  Ire- 
*land  a  peace-loving*  unpolitical*  anti- 
jacobinical  clergy  ?  So  far  from  it* 
that  its  warmest  advocates  now  give  it 
np»  as  a  system  wHch  has  wrought* 
and  w)uch  must  work  great  eviL  £vea 


the  present  writer  f^ds'thatilif not 
to  be  defended  as  it  is,  whilehe  Strangely 
imagines*  or  pretends  to  ima^ne*'th2^ 
the  defect  is  in  the'  snialltiess  of  tfie 
endowment*  which  does  hot  attract 
Into  the  service  of  the'  estabHshm'ent  a 
higher  class  of  professor  than  thoke 
who  at  present  fill  its  clu^.  Only 
let  large  and  liberal'  salaried  be  giv^» 
he  says*  and  you  ^iii  have  eminent 
men  embracing  the  vocation  of  tutora 
in  the  Romish  college*  hy  whom  the 
.  minds  of  the  rising  priesthood  will  be 
far  better  instructed  than  they  ate*-  br 
can  be*  under  the  present  sYsteni. 
Indeed!  men  of  gfeater  intdieetelal 
power  are  not  likerf  to  be  en^layed  bj 
the  dogmas  of  popenr ;  and  if  they 
merely  pretend  to  emorace  these  dog- 
mas* like  too  many  of  the  continental 
professors*  for  the  sake  of  the  emolu- 
ments* the  case  wOuH  only  be  miide 
worse.  Superstition  would  tfaUs  be 
placed  under  the  guidance  of  infidelity* 
and  the  result  would  be  an  envenomed 
Jacobinism*  compared  #itli  vAich  all 
former  religious  higotr^  would  havb  a 
character  of  mildness  and  toleration. 

But  priests  of  a  different  statnp  fh>m 
the  present  race  are  also  to  be  recniited 
into  the  service  of  popery*  by  a  higher 
scale  of  remuneration  tiian  they  at 
present  enjov.  Our  fixed  convletlon 
is  that  the  tmng  is  impossible,  the 
class  at  present  filling  the  oflSce  of 
priests  are  the  class  from  whom  1$iat 
ofiice  would  be  filled  under  any  imagi- 
nable change  of  circumstances  ^^oy 
which  their  temporal  condition  might 
be  improved.  That  there  is  ngt  a 
higher  class  of  men  amongst  them  at 
present  does  not  arise  from  any  want 
of  emolument.  Their  average  meome 
is  greater*  considerably,  than  that  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church* 
But  even  panting  that  tome  few^ 
amongst  their  gent^  might  be  induced 
to  take  holy  orders*  what  could  their 
influence  meet  amidst  the  mass  of 
insolent  vulgarity  and  Ignorance  by 
which  they  would  be  surrounded? 
We  remember  well  the  late  Dr.  Eve- 
rard*  titular  archbishop  of  Cashel.  He 
was  as  refined  and  polished  in  hb 
manners*  as  he  was  mild  and  gentle 
as  a  theologian*  and  his  heart's  desire 
was  to  maintain  a  cordial  intimacy 
with  the  clergy  of  tiie  establisbmeot 
who  were  his  neighbours.  But  how 
was  this  regarded^  hU  awn  nbkcts  f 
He  Was  denounced  and  vflified  by  the 
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more  xe»loaft  amongst  themi  exposed  to 
pablic  scorn  wid  contumely^  snd  so 
worried  by  the  continual  strife  and 
turmoil  in  which  he  was  kept^  that  his 
life  became  a  burden  to  hun,  and  he 
diedf  we  belieTe^  of  a  broken  heart. 
Poor  encouragement  this  to  a  ^eniU' 
man  to  enter  into  holy  orders  m  the 
Romish  church  in  Ireland  1 

No  ;  the. mass  to  be  operated  upon 
is  too  large  ever  to  be  sensibly  affected 
by  the  very  few  refined  and  enlightened 
individuals  who  would  become  Irish 
,  Roman  Catholic  j^riests,  in  the  event 
o^  any  augmentation  of  their  present 
endowments.    No  such  project  should 
for  a  single  moment  be  entertiuned. 
To  be  misled  by  the  analogy  of  popery 
as  it  prevails  upo^   the    Continent 
would  be  to  £sll  under  a  grass  delu- 
sion.    There  it  is  not  viewed  in  con- 
trast with  sueh  a  system  as  the  Church 
of  EnglamL.,  There  it  does  not  en- 
counter the  light  by  which  its  unsound- 
ness might  be  detected.    And  yet  even 
tberib  let  any  one  who  has  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  British  Associa- 
tioUf  or  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  scientific  amongst  the  Romish 
professors  abroad*  say*  whether  infi- 
delity does,  not  frequently  mask  itself 
under  the  visor  of  orthodoxy*  and  hold 
precisely  the  same   relation   to  the 
itomish  superstition,  which  the  philo- 
aoj^ers  of  heathen  times  held^  with 
respect    to  the   prevailing   religious 
beUef*  which  they  outwardly  counte- 
nanced while  they  inwardly  despised  ? 
I#  this  be  so  upon  the  Continent*  how 
much  more  would  it  be  the  case  in 
Ireland  ?     We  repeat*  a  more  utterly 
groundless  project  than  that  of  raising 
the  chiuracter  of  popery  in  this  coun- 
try* by  improving  the  condition  of  its 
professors*  never  was  proposed.     The 
utmost  amonnt4)f  any  thing  that  could 
be  done  woidd  be  to  perch  an  ant-hill 
of  respectability  upon  a  mountain  of 
vulgarity ;  to  add  to  a  bushel  of  infu- 
riate bigotry  a  grain  of  gentleness  and 
toleration.      It  would  resemble  an 
attempt  to  convert  a  dung-hUl  into  a 
.  bed  of  perfume*  by  drenching  it  with 
a  few  bottles  of  £au  de  Cologne. 

But  there  is  another  question.  Sup. 
posing  the  government  willing  to  give* 
would  the  Komi&h  clergy  be  willing  to 
take  a  stipendiary  allowance  ?  The 
present  writer  hints  tibat  all  then:  ex- 
pressed reluctance  is  mere  make- 
believe  I  and  that  it  could  be  easily 


overcome*  if  the  temptation  was  suf- 
ficiently great*  and  if  government  took 
care  not  to  stipulate  for  any  services 
in  return*  which  might  cause  them  to 
be  regarded  with  suspicion  by  their 
flocks.  In  all  this  he  may  or  may  not 
be  right.  The  matter  is  to  us  so 
utterly  indifferent*  that  we  do  not  even 
give  It  a  passing  thought.  It  maj 
even  be  that  their  eagerness  for  the 
golden  prize  is  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  vehemence  with  which  aU  desire 
of  it  is  discUumed.  But  there  is  a 
passage  in  the  work  before  us  in  which 
the  writer  threatens  them*  in  case 
they  should  prove  refiraotory*  with  a 
large  departure  of  the  better  classes 
from  their  ^Euth*  to  which  we  would 
invite  particular  attention.  Having 
observed  that  by  means  of  a  liberal 
state-provision  their  character  would 
be  raised*  and  that  their  influence 
would  extend  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  own  commumon*  he  proceeds  :-^ 

«*They  may  affect  to  despise  such 
ends — ^they  may  pretend  to  disregard 
the  Protestants,  their  feelings  and  tastes ; 
but  if  their  contempt  be  reali  and  not 
pretended,  then  they  are  short-sighted* 
and  do  not  clearly  understand  then:  own 

J>ositionp— no  I  nor  the  position  of  catho- 
icism  in  Ireland.  The  growing  race 
of  catholics  in  an  aae  of  reading  and 
inquiry,  toiU  care  lUtle  for  the  high^ 
toned  pretensions  of  a  bodg  of  men  not 
so  well  educated  as  thenuewes-'their 
superiors  onlg  in  the  extent  of  their 
claims,  A  wdl-taugfat  and  refined  ca. 
thoUo  laity  wUl  not  have  much  defe- 
rence for  mere  church  pretensions. 
Thus  there  ma^  be  gradoaUy  developed 
a  class  of  opinions  more  dangerous  to 
catholicity  than  openly  avowed  Protes* 
tantism,  or  than  the  most  daring  philo- 
sophy. It  is  far  harder  for  the  ecclesias- 
tics of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  deal  with 
a  spreading  spirit  of  contemptuous  in« 
dil&rentism,  amongst  their  nominal  ad- 
herents, than  with  the  propagation  of  a 
schism  that  oonrU  the  light  of  day." 

Now  we  tell  this  clever  politico-polemic 
that  that  is  precisely  the  process  that 
is  going  on  at  present*  and  which* 
despite  any  thing  that  can  be  done  to 
prevent  it*  must  go  on  until  the  reli- 
gion of  Rome  gives  way  to  the  religion 
of  the  Gospel.  "  The  growing  race 
of"  Romanists*  who  are  miscalled  '*  Ca- 
tholics* in  an  age  of  reading  and  in- 
quiry*" will  become  gradually  eman- 
cipated from  the  spiritual  thraldom  in 
which  they  were  held ;  even  although 
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much  may  be  done^  by  unwise  libe- 
rality on  the  part  of  the  8tate«  to 
give  a  superadded  plausibility  to  a 
glozing  system  of  error^  and  thus 
retard  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to 
be  desired. 

Let  our  rulers  look  to  this,  and  not 
be  deceived  by  delusive  plausibilities^ 
wbich  we  are  nrmly  persuaded  are  re- 
garded with  inward  scorn  by  those 
who  use  them.  They  are  employed 
either  by  scepdcs,  who  look  upon  all 
religions  as  so  many  different  aspects 
of  error,  and  who  flatter  themselves 
that  they  would  insure  religious  peace 
by  estamishing,  by  means  of  temporal 
endowments,  a  kind  of  equilibrium 
between  them ;  or  Jesuit  Romanists, 
who  know  full  well  that  no  such  effects 
^B  they  predict  would  be  produced,  but 
who  confidently  hope  that  the  influ- 
ence of  their  order  would  be  mate- 
rially increased  by  the  possession  of 
increased  emoluments,  no  matter  with 
what  yiew  they  might  be  conferred. 
The  British  statesman  would  deserve 
impeachment  who  suffered  himself  to 
be  deceived  by  them.  Let  him  hold 
steadily  on,  securing  its  due  advai^ 
tsges,  and  giving  its  required  protec- 
tion, to  the  yenerable  establishment 
confided  to  his  care,  and  he  will  have 
done  all  that  he  is  required,  or  even 
authorised,  to  do  for  the  moral  im- 
provement of  the  people.  Let  all 
who  list  have  the  privilege  of  dissent- 
ing from  it.  Let  nothing,  even  for  one 
moment,  be  thought  of  which  could 
interfere  with  their  perfSect  religious 
freedom.  Only  let  there  be  no  bounty 
given  to  dissent,  nor  let  any  thing  be 
said  or  done  which  could  imply  a  cul- 
pable indifferentism  on  the  part  of  our 
rulers. 

Dissent  is  often  the  purifying  ele- 
ment bv  which  the  establishment  it- 
self is  kept  in  order ;  it  is  often  the 
condiment  by  which  the  salt  of  the 
earth  is  prevented  from  losing  its  sa- 
your.  In  how  many  instances  would 
laxity,  or  latitudinarianism,  or  a  slug- 
gish indifference  prevul,  to  extinguisn 
within  our  establishment  the  seeds  of 
spiritual  life,  if  not  counteracted  by 
the  homely  energy,  the  rouffh  vigour, 
the  salutary  irregularities,  by  which, 
in  one  form  or  another  of  dissent, 
torpidly  is  awakened,  error  counter- 
acted, and  a  recurrence  to  scriptural 
standards  compelled  ?  But  it  may  be 
"^ded,  dissent,  to  be  thus  effectual. 


must  be  free  &8eiii— &sait  whicii  u 
no  trading  speculation  upon  emoliip 
ments — dissent  which  is  really  a  reae- 
tion  firom  the  abuses  which  it  indicatea, 
and  which,  when  those  abuses  are  cor- 
rected, will  purge  away  and  dtsappear. 
All  other  dissent  is  simulated  or  fac- 
tious ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  states- 
man will  appear  in  a  cautious  absti- 
nence from  all  intermeddling  with  iL 
He  will  suf!^  it  to  find  its  oim  level, 
and  either  to  sink  or  to  rise  with  the 
enthusiasm  or  the  indifference  of  its 
yotaries.  Voluntaryism  is  its  proper 
element,  within  which  it  may  be  safely 
si^ered  to  disport  at  lavge.  Any 
endowment  of  it  will  not  only  taint 
its  nature,  and  interfere  with  its  pro- 
per efllcacy  as  the  salutary  corrector 
of  a  diseased  establishment,  but  will 
give  a  fixedness  and  a  permanency  to 
schismatical  forms  of  religious  belief, 
which  would  not  otherwise  voy  long 
suryive  the  causes  which  had  called 
them  into  existence.  It  would  resem- 
ble the  injudicious  tampering  of  the 
quack,  by  whom,  yery  frequently,  an 
acute  disease  is  converted  into  a  chro- 
nic. No.  In  such  a  country,  and 
under  such  an  establishment  as  oura^ 
we  would  say,  the  "  laisser  faire"  po- 
licy is  that  which  should  be  used 
towards  all  dissent,  of  whateyer 
denomination.  But  with  respect  to 
Popery  that  is  emphatically  true.  It 
is  beyond  the  competency  of  human 
power  to  change  the  kmd  of  animal 
which  the  Romish  priest  must  be,  in 
a  country  in  which  liberalising  influ- 
ences of  every  kind  are  at  work  as 
they  are  in  Ireland.  Whatever  change 
may  be  wrought  in  his  temporal  con* 
dition,  his  habits,  tastes,  leanings,  pro- 
pensities, sympathies,  and  antipathies 
will  remain  unaltered.  Between  him 
and  the  demagogue  an  eternal  aUiance 
has  been  formed.  He  will  still  be  the 
satellite  of  a  fierce  democracy.  What- 
ever the  clergy  of  the  establishment 
are  to  the  state,  as  the  conservators 
of  social  order,  the  Romish  clergy  are, 
and  have  been,  and  will  be,  to  any 
system  of  agitation  by  which  that  es- 
tablishment is  menaced,  until  nature 
herself  shall  change. 

What  in  chemistry  is  the  blending 
of  liquids  of  different  kinds,  such  in 
politics  are  those  moral  combinations, 
Dy  which,  from  the  mingling  of  diffe- 
rent systems,  a  tertittm  quid  arises, 
which  may  be  different  orom  both* 
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whOe  it  is  better  tbaa  ^tb«r.    Bat  ia 
thU  latter  process  it  is  essential  that 
the   better  dement  shoal4  predomi- 
naUs  aoci  any  attempt  to  arrest  the 
proeess»  at  any  point  short  of  that 
entire  fusiooi  by  whioh  the  whole  of 
the  mass  may  be  mataally  interpene- 
trated in  every  party  would  only  serve 
to  give  a  fixity  to  that  turbid  and 
chaotic  state^  in  which  the  elements 
eould  never    assimilate  or  combin?» 
althoi^h  they  should  for  ever  coqi- 
mingle.     And  this  is  just  what  has 
been  done  by  our  politiciaasy  ia  the 
attempts   wUch  from  time  to   lime 
have  been  made  to  g^ve  an  artificial 
strengthi  by  me^s  of  state  endow* 
mentSy  to   the  Romish  superstition. 
In  the  natural  course  of  thin^  con- 
trasted   as   it  is    with  the   English 
churchy  It  must  graduf^lly  fall  away. 
Left  to  itselfy  it  would  very  soon  be 
felt  as  a   burden   heavier  than  the 
people  would  bear.     And  if  proper 
oare   were  taken  to  supply  to   the 
Established  Church  a  succession  of 
ministers^  by  whom  our  holy  religion 
might  be  properly  represented — whp 
might  bey  at  the  same  timey  discreet 
and  zealous — ^enoountering  error  in  a 
spirit  of  ^entlenessy  and  inculcating 
tne  truth  m  love— 4M  much  would  1m 
donoy  as  it  is  desirable  should  be  dencb 
by  any  govemmenty  for  diffusing  lar 
and  wide  the  lessons  of  the  UDaduHe- ' 
rated  Gospel.    Thus  the  moral  fusion 
would  go  on.      Thus  the  sparkling 
elements  would  commingle-^until  they 

Jiurified  into  one  homogeneous  mass, 
ike  the  '« sea  of  slass  Uke  unto  crys- 
taly"  in  the  ReveUtions,  which  would 
be  so  transparent  and  so  identiealy 
that  BO  eye  eould  ever  diseover  it  had 
arisen  from  the  union  of  substances 
which  bad  been  at  strife  amongal 
themselves. 

Of  the  mispoliey  bere  Indicttedy  a 
Tory  government  must  be  allowed  to 
bare  made  the  commencement.  But 
when  Roman  Catbolio  chaplains  were 
appointed  to  gaolsy  and  when  other 
indttlgenoes  were  ooncededf  all  was 
doncy  we  are  persuaded,  with  a  view 
to  gratify  the  pe<^ley  by  minor  oofr* 
eessionSy  m  matters  considered  indif- 
fcrent  or  safoy  from  whom  it  was  re- 
solved to  withhold  the  more  im- 
portant boon  of  emancipation.  Then 
came  the  measure  of  '29,  annihilating 
all  religions  disabilities.  Then  the 
«4veiit  ^f  •  Wbif  sunistry  ta  9ffmw$ 


upon  the  ruins  of  the  ConservatiTi 
governmenty  who  had  lost  office  by 
conceding  the  Catholic  claims.  Then 
the  reform  in  parliament,  which 
strengthened  the  popular  element  in 
that  assemblyy  and  almost  annihilated 
the  Conservative  party  in  Ireland. 
Then  the  various  measures  by  whloh 
the  establbhed  dergv  were  aggrieved* 
and  in  which  nredial  ^  outrage  waa 
made  an  excuse  tor  legislative  confis- 
cation. Then  the  system  of  national 
educationy  which  wrested  from  the 
hands  of  the  established  clergy  their 
proper  controly  as  the  recognised 
guardians  of  the  public  mopalsy  over 
the  public  instruction  of  the  people ; 
transferring  it  into  the  hanos  of  a 
body,  whose  animus  towards  British 
connexion  Is  now  well  known,  and 
who  have  used  it,  and  will  use  ity  fctr 
purposes  very  adverse  to  national  in^- 
provement. 

For  the  working  of  diis  policy  In 
its  true  spirity  the  late  Mr.  Drnmmond 
is  highly  lauded.    It  there  any  par" 
Hcultar  reason  wky  the  puhUc  $hovU 
Tiot  be  mfbnned  by  our  author,  of  the 
equal  claimi  to  dtstinction  anijrgiu 
tude   of    Anthony  Richard  Blake  f 
— "  Arcades  ambo."    They  were  both 
of  one  mind.    The  Sooini^n  and  the 
papist  both  agready  under  the  govertf- 
ment   of    toe   gaol-delivering   Lord 
Normanbyy  to  spurn  the  Established 
Church,  and  to    make  the  Romish 
clergy    the   favoured   of  the   states 
throi:^h  whomy  and  throi^  whom 
atone,  benefits  were  to  be  oonferred 
upon  the  people.    For  the  eonsistent 
and  deiernunedikdqptlonofthispoUcj^ 
the  meia«ry  of  the  late  Mr*  Prump 
nondis  Tory  properly  held  in  pe^diar 
honour  by  tiiose  for  whose  especial 
behoof  it  was  designed :  and  we  tdl 
our  readersy  that  it  is  our  deliberate 
conviction,  that  ifvo  ehange  ofgimf 
nistration    had  taken  places  rqtEKif 

WOULD    THIf    MOMBITT    Vf»    BOTH    X»E 
rACTO  AMD  PX  JUEB,  T|IS  BfTaJIUSIISp 

axuoioK  OF  laxi^avD  1  Let  til  true- 
hearted  ProtastMito  think  of  this.  Let 
them  think  of  the  terrible  oalami^ 
whioh  thef  «o  narrowly  eseaped ;  and 
precisely  m  proportion  as  thw  hearts 
are  filled  with  spiritual  wisdom,  wiH 
be  their  gratituae  to  that  Power,  in 
whose  hands  are  placed  the  destinief 
of  nationaf  as  well  as  the  heerts  of 
kings;  and  by  whom,  in  their  extra* 
mity,  they  mf  espfiriiiioed  •  de* 
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liTeraiie«9  in  U^.  eiitieal  appositenra 
of  itt  oceorre^c?  idt^j^  i&a.  mat- 
Tellocu  than  any  Which  is  recor4«)d  in 
the  Holy  Scriptares, 

Bat  how  ia  Ireland  to  be.  goyein>ocl 
without  them  ?  We  will  i^ot  stop  at 
present  to  aaawer  so  TfiryfooliMi'  « 

aoestion.  All  that  an^  govemmeiit 
liould  reanbe»  ik  4>bedienc«  to  AtkL 
and  mereinillkwsi  If  that  obedience 
is  given,  the  end  of  good  goyeiiiment 

is  obtained.    If  not ^%e  should 

hope  that  a  British  minister  is  n^t  sb 
utterly  withoii^i  resoi^rce  .  as  not.  to 
be  able  to  compel  subnussion^  if  t^ 
.cannot  preTaif  that  it  be  Voliiiitaril]r 
accordeOi.      -   /••  M      -  -  '^^ 

.  Havinff :  th«s.  delivered  o&MI  vm'  ti£ 
onr  w«§^est  ooimctbns,  vfrnh  whAt 
we  believe'to  have  been  oa!r  authot'*8 
jMrindpal  objM  in;the  compOaiion  c^ 
nis  biook,  we  w;ould  not  be.  doing 
him  justice  if  we  did  not  enable  our 
readers  to  enjo^  some.  Wj  pl^ising 
writing,  .upon  incideotal.  .lo^ics^  )^ 
which  ue^aver  matter  of  lus  pagife 
la  OQcasioaally  retfoved«  Td  tl»  M- 
Jowinff.«ketoh  of  0*Cdkmeil  as  a  lAw- 
^,  tbosa  who  kn«w  that  man  best 
will  be  likely  to  talM  ^o  fewest  ezcefh 
^iis:.^  •    *  ■"'  ■'  '  '  ' 

'    " Cautka  ift  'Oondaoting  «l  eaae-^ttl 

his  most  proBiaent  ekaraeteflstlo.    He 

affected  to  be   oarcAees,  trat  a  more 

wary,  advocate  never  etoodin  a  court  of 

ioatiMt     Perhi^pa  n*  great}  adveoitib 

tvev.had  the  same  relish 'for  the  legal 

arofcesion.    O'CeoneU  hniited  down  a 

aauae  with  the  <gtiBt9  of  «  Kerry  ibt* 

hunter  hi  parsidt   ef*  Reynard;   -H^ 

keenly    enjohied  .<baffliag  '«tbe   cro#te 

«Qansel»    aad'  'bulMBg'4he<  witnesses 

-against  some  tramblingt  celprh  in  the 

'dock*    In  those,  thaei  eoansel  for^  pri<i 

jonsra  were  not  allowed  to  addi«sa  tfa^ 

Jury«  but  O'Oonnell  had  a  great  art  of 

pfttting'  itlttnl  qMStioiia  to  a  witaess^ 

anid  in  argumg  A>r  their-  legality;  made 

*aiide'  short  inteijectional  speeches  to 

thajorv.  .  / 

*  <  *  Yen  see,  m^  htsAi  ikB  rsasoa  lr8y 
t  put  the*  question  was  because  if  the 
witness  werajto  answar  in.  the  sfirma* 
tive,  •  it  would  then  ha  a  manifest  hn« 
possibility  that  my  elifat>«ottM  have 
been  present  at  the  murder,  whiftreas,  on 
the  echer  hand,  if  the  answer  be  in  the 
negative,  then  the  credibility* of  thtrf 
whole  statement  of  the  crown  cotfnsel 
would  be  impuaned  by  that  very  ans  Wer :' 
so  then»  my  Lud,  the  jury  'vt^ould  be 
obliged/  ac.  He  would  then  tease  the 
judM  by  putting  his  question  in  three 
or  mar  different  forms,  and .  overwhelm 


the  crown  , 
luribfi^flwft     ^_^^ 
Obdlftyt-tid^raiAiGii' 
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dashed  it  agunst  the  witaesa-tabl^— 
ilK>wned-ijntd9^i)d  lEM^Ify 'io'hinisdf 
.oisat  down  in  •  a  n^,'%itBf  a .  hoMa 
acMwl  .earlus  fada^r&aiMsdd  ii^  di  ' 
in  ajat  ^  boiling  passiin;  and  sotei 
grotei^ta^  in'th^&qsfofiibeanttri 
such  injustice — ^threw  his  brief  hwar. 

>U8e — th< 


swaggered  out  of  the  oourt-ho 
swaegeredbtek  ,1^,1  and.  fF<wd;np 
by  bfow-beati^g  im^  s^ii^..Amils 
dosen  ipioreyiU^sseS,  uid,  wi^i«li,m 
realerounds  wbatfgYer^jRiMWiWHceoQdeg 

ih  ihaing  haffof  the  JTOr.i;!^^ 
in  i  veroict  of;  Guiity,,{  ,  ..„,  „  ,i.  ,ia 
. '  ^  fn  ciYU  cables  he  Mfasj^qnaMv  siKVMif 
fui.  Tn  wilt  ,cauaM,  qispnti^a  '^t^lA 
and  queatipns  oruinauxug  m  ,9u||i(y 
'quarrels,  h^  was  iip^y/^eaiiiteJ^UrlTi^ 

presence  of  mii^fi*  ^«  W>^  >U«flP'  4^ 
understanding  1ih^,^taus  ^  'biwlaeeaf 
He  was,  the  best  m^ik  of  husiiim  Ibat 
ever  app^aredi>at^^]be^h,^fCfi«>A9ra> 
rather  vain,  of.  ms  n^  ^^  .^(hi^Bti^il 
calculations.  .  ^e  ,)vk(   C]^^^^|^iMnR» 
W^  of  chai'wter.  T^  f^ 
tnptives  of  A^jJamUgj^ 
inimitable'  skiit  ;  ^.^i^bw^ionxiC 
ofldly  knowlf^4ge.  .an4,  Ju^fw^oasl 

ofj^qmHfhm 

his  cKent,  and'untu'ipeM[))iysicaUf^i'<nM« 
render^  Wi  attogf  l£(9r[,9^|^^]8ai  lU 
the  Irish  Bar.  .,     ,..   j,,.,     „^,(^  '.i.-/t 'O 
•.♦  Perhaps  ixis  gre^e^t  <  qj||#%Jja  « 
conrt  ofjusticejvff  his.oPva^igf^Mm^ 
self,.   Whetxadare^mgjiijp|f,rilwiiMi^ 
^Ot  every ihing  aroni^  bi^  a^i^thpnght 
onljrWbfingiBJp  o^ms  cVnt>i^o)fc<NdoaN 
Ko   lust  for   oraton^..4isn)av.i9vee 
tempted  himtQmake,aseaef#,j«^^ 
oiis  to  the  party  .1)y  wh<^.Ji#,nwas  jnM 
tained,    $ooaer,ihaA  h^fe^ma^lr«aikA 
speech  as.  Bron^m ■^Ufferai  in:  llhia 
case  of  A^broj^e  IB^iJOiaa^  (gC^nM 
tfo^d/havethfo^ifa  qPiiW  brief.,. Jto 
i^Bs,  par  e^ceJUnf}^  \j^p  west}  ^dvcMsato 
^ver'. entrusted  wjih^af^ca^  ,,por  Jhi^ 
Union  of  great  gei^erat  ppweP  hfi^  4Mui)dhi 
without  a  rival  in  the.  bi9tfW*j>iOf  ttoa 
legal  protessiop..   Currim  tffiA  J6rsk*a# 
were  finer  ora^rs,  ,h^t  they  W^re  ahld^ 
lower  lawyers;  Pinnke1)'hMi;#  .monsi 
^oweriul  understan^ipgt  ,fUM,4ir#s.;S«(4 
perlor  to  au  conte^pf>4vir;ifidvq^|si^(itt 
sustained  reasoning  pOwers,  buiJ^  ha4 
little  of  O'Cpaneirs  versatiKtynt  .;tf  6ir 
Thomas  wude  ^ad  pathos  and.hWPOWl# 
he  would  be  a.  sort  ot  English  QlCom^V^ 
Redou^Ublel^as  waj  ,Ga|^Tf  ifOj  4TOs•^ 
exahd&atioQ, he  was. uuerHirtio  thegaeat 
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IrUtS  sdfrocate  tn  ih«  art  of  puttixi^  % 
prepared  witness  off  bU  guard.  Besidea* 
\jrarrow  had  a  set  plan  for  approaching 
B  witness,  and  seldom  made  taose  woi^ 
derful  guesses  at  character,  by  which 
O'Connell  gained  many  a  Tcrdict." 

In  Alluding  to  the  t)oneraile  oon- 
^piracjf  which  obtained  such  fearfol 
notoriety  from  1829  to  18d2|  Mr. 
George  Bond  LoW|  whose  life  was  so 
freqmiiitly .  sttempiedi  b  thus  de- 
scribed :^^  * 

- .  *'  Mir.  Bond  Low  was  fired  at  on  three 
different  occasions,  and  His  escapes  were 
t^Iy  mafyeltons.     He   was    a   very 
Itdthre  andtealous  magistrate,  and  from 
his  extraordinary  determination,  nay, 
his  downright  heroism^  was  a  most  for- 
midable person  to  all  who  meditated 
deeds  of  riolenee.    He'was  a  very  large 
tnd  heary  figure,  possessed  a  cool  and 
daring  spuritT  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  '£n|^  of  the  French,  no  man  was, 
prdb^ably,  so  often  attacked  by  dastardly 
assilsshi^;  but  all  parallel  ceases  between 
Louis  PhiKppe  and  Mr.  Low,  when  the 
ftiet  fs^  Uotlced,  that  the  latter,  ridiog 
amongst  his  foes  without  guards,  and  by 
himsMf  alone,  more  than  once  captured 
his  msMUants,  and  brought  them  to  the 
l^alkfws  they  deserved. 
<   *'  On  one  occasion,  In  the  noon  day, 
two  itrottg  and  active  peasants,  armed 
with  fire-arms,  attacked  him  from  behind 
a  fence.    Nothing  daunted,  although  his 
mare  was  severe^  wounded,  he  jumped 
eff  and  crossed  the  fence.    The  men  fled 
before  him,  and  he  gave  chase;  but 
being  rathtt*  unwieldy,  had  little  chance 
of'  eatefang  them.    He  had  pistols,  one 
of  which  he  had  ineffectually  discharged 
•l^they  had  guns,  which  they  re-loaded. 
He  was  afraid  to  fire,  lest  they  were 
betOnd  his  reach,  and  when  the  men 
halted  to  fire  again  at  him,  he  calculated 
tikat  by  runninfif  in  on  them,  even  at  the 
ftaiard  of  his  life,  he  would  still  have  a 
dMUioe  of  capturing  them.    He  did  so ; 
^ne  of  thi  men  fired— missed — and  ran 
a^ay. '  On  rushed  Mr.  Low,  and  when 
the  eecpttd  assassin  had  discharged  his 
piece  without  effiect,  though  he  graied 
t&e  shotAder  of  his  dauntless  pursuer, 
Mr.  Low  having  lessened  his  aistance, 
fired  his  remalmng  pistol,  and  mortally 
wonnded' the  peasant.    With  assistance 
he   Captund  his  other  assailant,  and 
brought  him  to  trial  at  the  next  assizes, 
when  he  was  capitally  convicted  and 
MiebuCed. 

1  ^'  Shch  was  only  one  of  Mr.  Low's  ex- 
traordinary escapes.  '  Many  a  romance, 
greater  than  ever  fiction  invented,  has 
been  acted  in  Ireland,'  exclaimed  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  in  his  speech  on  the  coercion 


bill ;  and  certabily  if  the  adventures  of 
the  late  George  Bond  Low,  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  were  dnly  chronicled, 
it  would  be  seen  that  in  defence  of  laW 
and  order,  there  have  been  performed 
more  gallant  exploits  by  a  county  of 
Cork  magistrate,  unknown  to  an^  bnt 
lo<^  fame,  than  have  ever  been  achieved 
against  the  law  by  Mr.  Harrison  Ains- 
worth's  extdted  heroes*  Messrs.  Turpin, 
Sheppard,  and  Co. 

"  Mr.  Low  was  not  exactlv  an  estated 
proprietor,  but  neither  was  he  a  middle- 
man ;  his  lands  were  laid  out  for  pasture 
rather  than  tillage.  His  obnoxiousness 
arose  simply  from  the  determined  man- 
ner with  which  he  confronted  all  evil 
doers.  He  was  a  very  strong  Conserva- 
tive, and  took  rather  a  prominent  part 
in  publishing  his  opinions ;  bnt  his  politics 
were^  if  any,  only  a  slisht  ingredient  In 
rendering  hka  nnpopu&r.  He  was  an 
honest  bigot,  and  there  was  nothing 
sour  or  cramped  in  his  nature ;  on  the 
contrary,  his  deportment  was  frank  and 
amiable.  There  was  a  heartiness  in  his 
manners  towards  Catholics,  as  well  as 
Protestants  ;  and  he  had  many  a  decided 
O'Connellite  amongst  his  staunch  pri- 
vate friends.  Heweighed  some  eighteen 
stone,  kept  mesft^  powerful  horses,  and 
rode  very  forward  to  the  well-known 
Duhallow  fox  hounds,  in  following  which 
it  was  always  easy  to  recognize  him 
amongst  the  most  crowded  field  by  his 
large  person*  and  powerful  charger. 
By  the  gentry  and  middle  classes  of  all 
parties,  ne  was  deservedly  respected  as 
a  frank,  open-hearted,  fearless  country 
gentleman.  Bat  amongst  the  peasantry 
and  lower  classes  he  was  considered  the 
impersonation  of  legal  power,  and  as  he 
had  (though  in  his  own  self-defence,  and 
in  obedience  to  the  instmcts  of  nature, 
as  well  as  in  disoharge  of  his  magisterial 
functions)  been  the  cause  of  many  a 
death,  he  was  held  in  ffreat  odium. 
Such,  alas  1  is  the  state  of  any  country 
when  the  great  ma^s  of  the  people  are 
in  misery— when  they  know  the  law 
oilener  by  its  terrors  than  by  its  mer- 


cies. 


'*  And  yet,  mark  1  one  of  those  sudden 
changes  to  which  the  Irish  character  is 
so  liable.  That  very  Mr.  Low  died 
some  fi^o  years  since  amidst  the  heart- 
felt regret  of  all  the  poor,  and  the 
entire  peasantry  in  his  neighbourhood  I 
Tet,  in  the  years  1830, 1831,  and  1832, 
he  was  such  an  object  of  popular  odium, 
that  when  at  a  crowded  meeting  at  an 
election,  while  the  people  were  waiting 
for  the  poll  to  be  declared,  if  any  one 
cried  out  the  weU-known  distich, 

*  Thrttchccn  for  Um  nan  who  BTe  the  blow*    ^; 
Thai  broke  the  psM  of  G«orgeJBond  low,* 

thg   Uq^  ^^re  reoeived  with    cheerr 
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and  laughter/  part  of  the  laughter  heing 
undoubtedly  at  the  poet*s  converting  a 
possible  future  erent,  into  the  time  of 
the  positive  past.  It  is  only  right  to 
say,  that  though  Mr.  Low  never  ceased 
from  his  activity  in  upholding  the  law, 
he  took  special  care  to  be  distinguished 
by  his  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  the  poor- 
est person,  and  he  had  recourse  to  every 
justiBable  means  of  conciliating^  the 
affections  of  the  peasantry,  without 
abandoning  his  principles,  or  crouching 
to  intimidation.' 

The  great  agitator's  triumph  over 
the  then  nolicitor-genend*  the  preeeot 
Chief  Justice  Doherty,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  trials  to  which  this  con- 
spiracy gave  rise,  is  very  graphically 
detailed,  as  also  the  Roland  for  his 
Oliver  which  the  latter  delivered  with 
such  withering  power,  when  he  caught 
his  adversary  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 0*Connell,  not  satisfied  with 
hiding  the  prosecutiony  vaunted  of 
his  victory,  of  which  he  might  natu- 
rally not  be  a  little  proudy  before 
multitudes  whom  he  addressed  out  of 
court,  «and  before  whom  he  pledged 
himself  to  impeach  Mr.  Dohertv,  or 
as  he  called  him,  «Mong  Jack  Dohertv 
of  Borrisokane,"  as  soon  as  he  took 
his  place  in  parliament.  Of  this  empty 
gasconade  he  very  soon  had  reason  to 
repent.  We  fully  agree  with  our 
author,  when  he  says :— 

"The  manly  course  for  O'Connell 
would  have  been,  to  have  retracted  the 
charges  publicly,  as  he  was  half  inclined 
to  do  in  private,  but  the  solicitor-gene- 
ral, who,  probably  cared  much  less  for 
the  charges  that  O'Connell  had  made, 
than  he  thirsted  for  an  opportunity  of 
'paying  off'  the  agitator,  for  having 
bullied  and  browbeat  him  at  Cork, 
would  on  no  account  have  anv  compro- 
mise, and  week  after  week,  during  the 
seAsion  of  1830,  the  Hou:»e  of  Commons 
witnessed  Mr.  Doherty  rise,  and  with 
the  most  caustic  bitterness  dare  O'Con- 
nell to  bring  forward  anv  charge  against 
him.  The  latter  staved  off  the  evil  day 
as  long  as  he  could.  One  time  he  fixed 
the  motion  for  a  \Vednesday,  when  there 
was  no  house ;  another  time  he  fixed  it 
for  the  Easter  holidays ;  but  at  length, 
eoaded  to  the  combat,  he  gave  notice 
for  the  12th  of  May ;  but  alas  1  the  im- 
peachment which  he  had  roared  about 
in  Ireland  had  dwindled  to  a  motion  for 
the  judge's  notes.  The  English  mem- 
bers of  ptirliament,  of  both  sides  of  the 
house,  felt  that  this  was  not  fair  to 
the  solicit  or-general ;  when  they  found 


O'Connell  shrinkiAg  fVom  brioging  for- 
ward theheavv  charges  he  had  made 
against  that  functionary  in  Ireland, 
while  sneaking  to  the  populace.  How- 
ever, tne  discussion  took  plaoe,  when 
O'Connell  artfully  made  a  very  (julet 
speech  in  bringing  his  motion  forward, 
uid  abstained  mm  malung  any  open 
diafge  against  the  solioltor^eiMml* 
whose  loag-deferved  trinmph  via  «t 
hand. 

**  When  he  sat  dawa,  Ifrw  I>oberty 
rose,  and  cautiously  preserving  a  oool 
and  gentlemanly  demeanour,  without 
using  a  single  word  or  phrase  for  which 
he  was  liable  to  be  called  to  order,  de- 
livered aeainst  the  renowned  agitator  a 
speech  of  the  most  poignant  bitterness. 
So  much  polite  venom  was,  perhafis* 
never  uttei^  in  parliament.  Tne  harsh- 
ness of  the  insinnationii  against  O'Con- 
nell was  carefully  veiled  in  conventional 
phraseology ;  but  the  criminatorv  cha- 
racter of  the  whole  speech,  with  its 
jeering,  scoffing,  jibins  tone,  and  its 
contemptuous  insolence  nave  never  been 
surpassed  even  by  the  most  approved 
masters  of  parliamentary  Billingsgate^ 
It  was  certunly  the  greatest  laceration 
O'Connell  ever  received.  The  stinging 
sarcasms  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  the 
philippics  of  *  The  Times,'  were  far  sur- 
passed in  caustic  personality  by  Solici- 
tor-general Dohetxy.  It  was  a  speech 
under  which  O'Connell  winced,  and  tiie 
laurels  he  had  gained  at  the  late  speoial 
commission  were  considerably  tarmshed 
by  Bir.  Doherty's  triumph  over  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Not  one  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  supported  him ;  and  Blr. 
North,  an  Irish  barrister,  crowed  over 
the  prostrate  agitator  in  a  most  amusing^ 
way  :^*  In  Ireland,  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentieman  had  spoken  with  the 
stentorian  voice  of  a  full-grown  Irish 
giant,  but  in  that  house  he  resembled 
the  baby  who  lisped  the  name  of  Edwaiti 
Morrogh !  In  one  country  he  was  like 
the  monarch  of  the  woods,  but  in  the 
other  he  **  aggravated  his  voice,"  and 
roared  like  any  sucking  dove.'  To  add 
to  Mr.  Doherty's  triumph,  Mr.  CaU 
laghan,  the  member  for  Cork,  told  the 
house  that  he  had  been  on  the  second 
jury,  and  *  that  he  felt  bound  to  bear 
his  testimony  to  the  propriety  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  solicitor-general,' 
On  all  points  he  was  beaten,  not  a  single 
lawyer  supported  him,  and  the  attomev 
and  solicitor-general  of  England  botn 
defended  Mr.  Doherty's  conduct. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  0*Con- 
nell's  parliamentary  reputation  received 
a  very  heavy  blow  on  that  occasion. 
The  reckless  and  unscrupulous  manner 
in  which  he  had  assailed  Mr.  Doherty* 
and  the  evident  anxiety  to  run  away 
ftom  a  contest  with  that  gentiemaa  in 
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the  Hoiue  of  OomttdM,  Itiade  s  very 
injurioas  impression  against  him,  eyen 
amongst  liberal  politicians,  many  of 
whom  were  thereupon  disposed  to  re- 
oeire  eim  oraxo  his  assertions  concern- 
ing the  Irish  gOTemment  It  was  well 
remarked  at  the  time  bj  Hr.  Fon- 
blaaqne,  when  commenting  on  Mr. 
Doherty's  fierce  inTCctiye,  *Idle  and 
nnbeoomin^i^  as  was  this  irrelevant  coun- 
tercharge, It  should  serve  to  show  Mr. 
0*Connell  how  large  a  handle  he  fur- 
nishes his  enemies  by  the  length  and 
looseness  of  his  tongue.  Nothing  more 
impairs  a  public  man's  authority,  than 
a  character  for  unscrupulous  ezagge« 
ration. 

Now  for  a  very  different  portrait, 
that  of  the  Apostle  of  Temperance, 
Father  Mathew:— 

'*  There  is  a  small  Capuchin  Friarr  in 
the  dtj  of  Cork,  in  an  obscure  place 
called  filackamoors-lane.  It  possesses 
some  historic  interest  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  built  by  Arthur  O'Leary,  after 
whom  it  was  for  many  years  called 
'Father  OXeary's  Chapel.'  It  is  a 
small  building,  exceedingly  plain  out- 
side, though  it  is  neat  withm,  and  fitted 
up  with  some  taste.  It  is  situated  in  a 
very  poor  and  neglected  neiehbonr- 
hood,  where  poverty  and  wretchedness 
abound.  Kearly  thirty  vears  since  a 
young  Capuchin  joined  tne  mission  at- 
tached to  this  chapd.  In  appearance, 
as  well  as  reality,  he  was  very  youthful, 
and  he  was  strikingly  handsome.  About 
the  middle  stature,  active  and  well- 
formed  in  his  body,  with  a  oomely  and 
ingratiating  presence,  his  countenance, 
in  which  natural  courtesy  and  reUgious 
feeling  strove  for  predominance,  was 
tiie  index  of  his  disposition.  He  had  a 
manly  complexion — eyes,  large,  brieht, 
and  sweet  in  expression — a  slightly 
curved  nose,  and  rounded  cheeks,  with 
black  hair.  In  the  words  of  Massin* 
ger— 


•        ■        tiM  iklr  oatoldA 
W M  Imi  Uit  coTfT  of  ft  fidr«r  nlnd.* 

**  To  great  suavity  of  manners,  which 
was  a  prominent  characteristic  in  his 
deportment,  he  joined  dignity  of  car- 
riage, and  a  composed  serenity  of  mind. 
A  steady  self-control  presided  over  all 
his  acts  and  emotions.  A  cordial  po- 
liteness, and  unvar  Ting  affability  distin- 
guished hioL  To  the  higher  classes,  he 
was  exceedingly  respectful,  and  was 
always  consiuered  by  thera  as  one  of 
their  order ;  to  the  poor  he  was  so  e^en- 
tle  in  his  bearing,  and  so  patient  of  toeir 
little  requests  and  petitions — so  earnest 


in  pleading  thehr  cause,  and  what  was 
better  than  kind  words  or  noble  speeches, 
so  practically  useful  and  humane,  that 
they  also  (the  more  Christian  compli- 
ment) regarded  him  as  one  of  them- 
selves. 

**  At  the  period  of  hb  lifb  when  he 
first  attracted  attention  in  Cork,  an  ob- 
server nsight  have  classed  him  (exoept 
for  ills  years)  as  one  of  that  portion  of 
the  Irish  clergy  who  were  French  by 
s^pathjr  and  education,  and  had  im- 
bibed their  ideas  of  life  under  la  pieiUe 
cour.  The  habitual  polish  of  his  man- 
ner (quite  free  from  aristocratic  morgue^ 
indicated  a  man  of  refinement,  accus- 
tomed to  move  in  those  circles  where 
elegance  is  worshipped  as  a  minor  deitv. 
To  the  polish  of  nis  address,  his  early 
intimacy  with  persons  distinguished  for 
manner  may  have  contributed;  but 
after  all,  politeness  with  Mr.  Mathew 
was  a  dictate  of  his  heart,  and  attention 
to  his  solemn  duties  was  never  weakened 
by  the  dbcharge  of  the  trivial  homages 
which  the  artificiality  of  society  exacts 
from  all  its  members.  If  he  never 
shocked  the  social  prejudices  of  the 
higher  classes,  neither  did  he  ever  cringe 
to  them,  nor  dally  with  their  vices,  nor 
preach  in  glozing  style,  doctrines  pala- 
table to  their  ears.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  humble  poor, 
he  did  not  inflame  their  feelings  of  wrong 
to  exasperation,  or  by  bitter  speeches 
add  fuel  to  their  animosities.  Tet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  with  which  ex- 
treme of  society  he  was  most  popular. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  both  claimed 
him  as  a  clerp^yman  after  their  desires, 
in  itself  a  satisfactorv  proof  that,  as  he 
was  not  a  courtier  of  the  great,  so  nei- 
ther was  he  an  incendiary  amongst  the 
people.  In  a  few  years  his  fHarv  be- 
came the  fashionable  resort.  Thither 
the  devout  belie  went  to  enjoy  mass  later 
by  an  hour  than  oould  be  heard  in  any 
other  chapel  in  Cork.  The  erenu  of  the 
Catholic  society  might  have  heea  seen 
there.  Mr.  Mathew  himself  was  idways 
at  the  door  to  receive  the  visiters  to  his 
place  of  worship.  But  while  his  notice 
was  eagerly  sought  by  the  rich  and  gay, 
no  confessional  was  besieged  by  the 
poor  with  the  same  ardour  as  that 
where  *  our  own  Father  hfathew'  sat  to 
rebuke  vice,  assuage  grief,  and  console 
misery. 

*'  Possibly  in  the  same  space  of  time, 
no  Catholic  clergyman  in  Ireland  has 
exerted  so  wide  an  influence  in  the  con- 
fessional as  Mr.  Mathew  has  done.  If 
the  number  of  those  who  sought  his 
counsel  be  admitted  as  a  test  of  his 
capacity,  he  must  be  admitted  as  the 
greatest  of  spiritual  guides.  But  a  more 
remarkable  fkct  than  the  number  of 
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those  ^ho  asked  for  his  consolations, 
was  the  character  of  those  who  son^t 
him  as  a  confessor." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  tempe- 
l^nce  moveknefiit,  to  which  this  excel- 
lent man  has  so  materially  contributed^ 
has  greatlj  subeenred  the  purposes  of 
repeal  agitation.  Its  comlMnatioDy  its 
maehinerjy  and  its  bands  of  instru- 
mental muncy  although  intended  to 
answer  rerj  difRBtent  endsy  hare  be^n 
all  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  agi- 
tator,  whose  career^  as  long  as  it  was 
unchecked^  seemed  \o  threaten  nothing 
lesff  than  tlie  dismemberment  of  the 
empire.  But^  how  are. the  mighty 
fallen  I  One  act  of  T!gour»  evincing 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment to  grapple  with  the  &- 
turbersy  has  quailed  the  conragv  of 
the  demagogue,  wbo  has  become  'the 
very  impersonation  of  fear,  and — 


taanm  aot  «lir. 


centre,^  by  tte  'WprUng  of  open  saS  se- 
cret treason.  Covemnieht  baa  only 
spoken  in  the  S|$rit  ot  the  constHutiont 
and  there  !s  a  great  calm  f  The  agitator 
who  AekeA  them  tp  the  coxytest»  irbo 
proclaimed  bimself  .prepiured  to  meet 
themj  either  in  ttie  eourt-hooae,  or 
the  field,  suddenlv  feels  the  hot  fit  in 
which  be  uttered  bis  threats  succeeded 
by  a  cold  one,  in  which  he  mutters  a 
miserable  retractstfon.  From  an  object 
of  alarm  he  has  become  an  object  of 
contempt.  He  who,  arstf  invoked  ihe 
"  hereditary  bondsmen"  to  stri^  a 
blow  for  Uieir  nAtiVekhdi  now  whines 
in  the  dolorotis  accents  of  i 
mendicaiicy—     . 


My-  IteMUpwvuC  9  t0omH^ 
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Where  now  is  the  agitatioUf  whicbf 
for  more  than  twelve  months,  had 
friffhted  the  isle  from  Its  pjroprie^? 
Eotko  answers**where,l ,  .The  arch- 
magiciaOf  whose  powerful  incantatipns 
had  convoked  so  many  fiendish  formSf 
who  only  awaited  the  word  V  Imivqc," 
to  rend  and  shatter  into  hoge  con- 
vulsion the  whole  fabric  of  sodu  order, 
u  now  only  solicitous  to  remand,  with 
as  much  speed  as  maj  be,  his  demon 
auxiliaries  to  the  place  f^om  whence 
they  came.  In  vain  thfff  ,gtUi  and 
chatter,  gnash  their  teetn,  and  lash 
their  tails,  for  permission  to  enter  luwn 
the  work  of  destruction,  for  which 
they  have  been  so  weU  prepared.  The 
master  of  the  spell  is  inexorable. 
Down  tbev  must  go.  The  very  idea 
of  bloodshed  makes  him  sick  at  heart, 
and  he  is  onlv  too  glad  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  exhibiting  the  tenderness  and 
compassion  of  his  nature  towards  his 
most  inveterate  enefhies.  He  wiU, 
even  for  the  present,  put  the  r^traint 
upon  himself  of  not  calling  haniesr 
He  will  no  longer  call  the  English 
*' Saxons."  He  always,  indeed, intended 
it  as  a  compliment  when  he  so  named 
them.  But,  he  understands  it  has 
given  offence,  and  he  will  use  the  ob- 
noxious phrase  no  more  I 

Was  ever  such  magical  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  proclamation?  The  nation 
was  convulsed  and  agitated  to  its  very 


^^v4  has  ^9  lash  upoo  )b.ift,  tongue  fi>r 
.aigr  .one.jbui  the  unriily  curs    who 

\  grun^ble  at  the  restraint  in  which' thej 

1  are  held,  and  would  kill  fain ^iii. and 
,hark  at  thpse  whom  n^  ,sq  f^Muently 
taught  ^em  to  con/sider-.as  iinpiaicable 
enemies.  Nev^r  was  meuhiorplions 
so  sudden^  or,  so  amusi^g.^    It  beats 

^  any  thing  that  could  be  ;qritnesSed  at 
Saadler*s  Wells,  Every  one  has  heard 

^.  the  story  pi  the  robber,  who  took'hb 
purse  from .  a  genttieman  on  the  high 
way,  and  being  suddenly  pursued,  con- 
trived to  doff  his  highwayman's  "garb, 

,    and  assume  that  of  a  beggar,  in  which 

\   he  calmly  m^t  the ,  party  in  quest  of 

him^  and.not  only  escaned,  detection, 

butTcceivedan  alma.     venW,  Daniek 

auch  A  piece  of  luck,  uu^  ne  thine, 

.  unlesii  you  are  known  as  an  old  fox,  hj 

.  tl^pse.wbo  are  at  present  upon  your 

tra/ck«, .  And  if  you  should  thus  bafBe 

them*  greater,  we  fuUv  ac|cnowle%e» 

,  will  Jbe  your  triumph,  than  if.  yon  met 

. ,  and  de&ated  them  in  the  nel^v    Lpud 

^  ,and  }f)n^  i^  %your  id  pcegns  for^tlua 
complete  and  bloodless  viMorj. 

To  the  government  we  would  si^, 
on.  zou  have  commenced  well ; 
ut  until  agitation  has  been  effectuaDj 
put  down,  nothing  worthy  of  commen- 
dation will  have  been  accomplished. 
Ton  have  put  your  hands  to  the  plough 
—look  not  back.  Nothing  short  of  im- 
perial interests  should  have  prompted 
the  strong  measure  to  which  yon  have 
had  recourse,  and  no  merely  technical 
difficulties,  or  quibbles  of  special  plead- 
ing, should  prevent  your  following  up 
the  blow  that  has  been  struck,  untu 
an  agitation,  the  most  wanton,  the  most 
pestuentj  and*  withal,  the  moat  profli- 
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g^te  and  contempUbk-t]:^  ever  trifled 
with  the  peace  of*  the  countrxi  is  ut- 
ter^ and  complexly  extin^ished.  We 
tell  you,  y9u  have  no  option.  Either 
you  mutt  exttHfpdsh  it,  or  it  will  ex-' 
twguish  you.  If  the  agitator  now 
crawls  opon  all  fours^  it  is  only  that 
he  may  sprii^  upon  you  at  an  advan* 
;  tage.  You  onght  not  to  be  ^  ignorant 
of  his  devices.  A  little  naore  of  de- 
.  termination  and  yigour,  and  the  eggs 
of  the  cockatnce  are  effectuallycrushed. 
A  little  less^  and  they  irill  break  out 
into  vipers.  ,   ^  , 

,  Wh^  is  ihe  real  question  which  Ba- 
nisters '  have  to  consider  ?  U  is  i)o^  a 
mere  jury  question.  li  is  not  a  ques- 
tion which  should  for  one  moment  be 
made  dependent  vpoa  a  technical  eva- 
s^op  of.  tve  l^w.  It  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  this,  whether  n  whole 
realm  is  to  be  convulsed  and  agitated, 
and  the  social  peace  and  the  material 
intere^  of  a  ink  people  destroyed  ^lor 
jeoparded,  by  a  mountebank  t^itttor, 
who  so  far  ^bm  having 'thd  sembliinoe 
of  A  r^  grievance  to  comji^Iain  of,  is 
obFig^  to  takie  itp  and  toihisrepres^t 
the' records  of  departed  i^entuneS  |br 
ihe  pvirppse  of  i^ng  u^d  ihe  sensi- 
bilities of  an  imaginative  ^opteJ  Is 
this  to  he  endured  T'  It  has  TOcn '  ioo 
long  enduried. ,  '^oo  Icing  have  mas- 
ters connived  kt  a  groundless  agitation 
by  whidi  c&pital,  has  beet)  banished 
trotA  ihf  eountr;^;  ouV  8b<^  relatipns 
emhitte^ed^^  industry  paralysed;"  and 
life  'ttvd  property  tehdered  it^ecure. 
'Too  long  have  they  suffered,  ip  the 
eyes  of  foreign  nations,  Ireland  io  be 
.reeardeii  as  tne  weak  and  the  vuhier- 
able  part  of  the  British  enipire.  Wliat- 
ever  they  may  have  to  answer  for  t6  the 
country  for  nbt  having  earlier  inter- 
fei^ed  to  Stop,  by  ^nie  determined  act 
of  vigour^  a  course  of  profiigste  agita- 
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tion,  by  which  so  much  positive  mis- 
chief has  been  done,  and  which  threat- 
ened such  fearful  evils,  assuredly  they 
will  not  be  called  to  any  severe  ac- 
count for  venturing  at  the  eleventh 
hour   to  awaken  to  a  sense  of  their 
own  responsibility  and  their  country's 
danger.     Never  was  there  a  time  when 
the  good  and  wise  throughout  the  em- 
pire at  largei. would  exhibit  more  ala- 
crity in  giviM^  a  prompt  support  to 
•an  honest  ministor  who  would  have  the 
4)0uri^  to  danounce  the  pestilent  dis- 
piurbevs.    Already  it  is  apparent  that 
^.ihe  jBustera  at  the  <' monster  meet- 
i^ga"  iiave  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
.  compulsofy ;  that  the  poor  people  were 
<;  driven  there  by  spiritual  agitators,  who 
cpnver^d  the  house  of  God  into  aa 
.9reni^;of  sedition*,  and  whose  com- 

*  mandib  it  waa  felt>  would  be  but  too 
.,  wett:enfo)rced  by  the  secular  arm  of  a 

midnigJbt  -poliee,    whose   domiciliary 

visits  were  powerfully  calculated  to 

overcome  the  soruples  of  suoh  timid  or 

consoidntiotis  recn8ant»  a«  coiild  not, 

of  their  own  free  choice,  subscribe  to 

'  the  orthodox ^md  popular  creed  of  re- 

'  ]^:  Ifdlthil^tlil^yber^ediedbythe 

ordKniorir  operation  (if  tfa^]aw,wdl: — 

/^butifi^ot,  the minlstet^  Vho  wouMsive 

'  thd  cbuntry^' Vntist  have  the  courage, 

*  hi  im  einer^^(iy  'like  the  present,  to 
'  trust  to  parliament  M  inaemnity,'  if 

he  shotdd  And  it  necessary  ib  overstep 
^  iHe  o^ditiary  lihiitsof  iRe  constituiibn. 
' '  Asstir^dly,  ample  powert  would  have 
'^  been  given  hitfi,  had  he-aiAced  fbr  them 
j  at  any  period  during:  the  la^  session : 
^  land'  nis  'A)n>earanc6  will  only  not'  be 
';  accounted  as  a  crifne,  i£"when  all  or- 
'   dinlffy  remedieff 'hara  ftuled,  he  boldly 

|ias  recourse  to  whatever   measure 

tnaybe  necessary— «<ne  q[ttid  respub- 

Uca  detrimjbnti  capiat." 
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Thb  month  of  October  will  be  long  a 
month  memorable  in  the  ^  ReMal 
-year/'  as  Mr.  0*Connen»  before  late 
erente^  was  fond  of  designating  the 
year  1843.  In  that  month  the  hitherto 
triumphant  progress  of  the  **  peaceful 
rebellion/'  (there  is  no  other  word  to 
express  the  moremoit  that  the  last 
nine  months  have  witnessed  in  Ireland,) 
reoeired  its  first  cheek;  and  if  tbe 
firmness  and  decision  of  tiie  govern* 
ment  be  only  equal  to  the  T%onr  of 
their  first  proceedingy  we  believe  the 
repeal  agitation  has  met  with  its  final 
overthrow. 

On  the  first  of  October,  the  monster 
meeting  assembled  at  Mullaghmast. 
The  province  of  Leinster — so  those 
who  met  there  impudently  chose  to 
term  themselves — ^protested  against  the 
union.  In  numbers,  at  least,  the 
demonstration  was  sufficiently  impos- 
ing. It  is  not  very  easy  to  arrive  at 
any  thing  like  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  numbers  that  really  composed  any 
one  of  these  monster  meetings.  To 
dispose  of  the  monstrous  exaggerations 


of  the  Repeal  prees»  it  ia  suiSciflnt  to 
observe  that»  aooording  to  the  aooovnts 
of  these  journals,  the  monster  meet- 
ings have  been  ahready  attended  by 
multitudes  amounting  to  three  or  four 
times  the  entire  moveable  pt^mlalion 
of  Ireland;  and  w«  hanre^  uiilbrta« 
nately^  no  correct  or  aoeurate  infbr* 
mation,  by  which  to  reduce  to  their 
proper  dimensions  these  manifestly 
overcharged  estimates.  There  is  no- 
thing upon  which  an  unpractised  ob^ 
server  is  more  incapable  of  forming  a 
correct  judgment,  diaa  the  numbers 
in  a  crowd — and  except  from  per- 
sons habitually  trained  to  such  cal- 
culations, no  reliance  whatever  cam  be 
placed  on  estimates  formed  on  the 
view.  In  the  open  air,  in  a  meeting 
scattered  over  a  large  space  of  |;round 
—-much  more  resembling  a  £ur  than 
an  assembly  for  business  —  broken 
here  and  there  by  horsemen,  by  cars,  by 
stands  for  refirwunents,  by  the  ebance 
movements  of  stragglers  through  the 
crowd* — we  believe  it  #oidd  be  mpoe- 
rible  for  even  the  most  practised  eye 


*  The  fbllowittg  graphic  description  of  one  of  those  meetings,  from  the  pen  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  present,  appeared  in  *'  The  Northern  Whir.'*  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  description  of  one  of  those  assemblages  that  has  #ver  been  drawn  by  an 
Impartud  observer : — 

"  The  place  selected  for  the  meethiff  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  I4smore.  It  is  a 
field,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  of  gentle  declivity ;  and  the  platform,  for  the  use  of  the 
speakers  and  of  those  who  chose  to  pay  the  sum  of  two  shillings,  was  erected  at 
the  lowest  comer  of  the  field.  When  we  arrived  on  the  around,  the  prospect  was 
carious  and  interesting.  Here  were  numbers  of  carts,  from  which  the  horses  had 
been  relieved ;  there  were  gronps  of  people,  chatting  and  enjoying  themselves,  as 
on  a  holiday;  In  another  place  were  tents  with  refreshments ;  aeain  was  to  be  seen 
and  heard  a  ballad-singer,  **  discoursiilg  most  eloanent  music"  fai  filvour  of  Repeal, 
or  a  vender  of  a  prosuo  description  of  the  iniqnities  of  the  union ;  and  around  the 
platform  were  congregated  a  considerable  body  of  men  on  horseback,  who,  beeaase 
they  were  on  horseback,  had  arrived  early  on  the  ground,  and  seemed  determined 
to  make  snre  of  hearing,  if  they  could,  what  Mr.  O'Connell  might  say.  The  day 
was  beautiful ;  and  such  an  assemblage  could  not  fail  to  be  animating  and  picturesque. 
We  should  have  stated^  that  the  ground  rose  on  the  rere  of  the  platform ;  and 
that  on  this  quarter  groups  were  scattered,  here  and  there,  adding  to  the  general 
affbot.  * 

**  In  order  that  we  might  have  a  favourable  view  of  Vhat  was  going  forward,  as 
well  as  for  the  purpose  or  hearing  what- might  be  sud,  we  obtained  a  place  on  the 
platform,  by  the  means  prescribe.  This  erection  was  calculated  to  contain  three 
or  fonr  hundred  people.  At  the  time  we  went  on  it,  heme  about  the  time  when 
the  meeting  should  nave  commenced,  there  were  not,  besides  the  reporters,  more 
than  about  a  dosen  individuals  who  had  purchased  admission.  As  the  day  ad- 
vanced, more  came  on ;  but,  at  no  period,  was  the  space  even  one  quarter  occupied. 
Among  those  on  the  platform,  the  majority  appeared  to  be  respectable ;  but,  as  a 
display,  the  thing  is  not  to  be  spoken  of. 

"w.  O'Connell  made  his  appearance  on  the  ground  about  four  o'clock. 
We  were  careful  to  watch  his  reception,  and  it  was  such  as  Aally  confirmed 
the  opinion  we  had  formed,  in  an  earlier  portion  of  the  day,  of  the  feelings  of  the 
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to  form  any  thing  Itks  an  feeevate 
estimate  of  the  numbers  really  pre^ 
sent.  Militsry  men  hare  in  some  in- 
stances snrvejed  the  ground  upon 
which  these  monster  meetings  were 
held^  and  have  said^  that  upon  ^e 
utmost  calculation  of  the  density  of 
the  erowdf  the  space  occupied  hy  the 
meeting  oouM  not  have  contained  the 
fourth  of  the  numbers  stated  to  have 
been  present.  We  belieTe  that  none 
of  these  meetings  exceeded  in  num- 
ber fifty  tiiousand;  and  that  few,  if 
any,  of  them  came  near  that  amount 
Fifty  thousan<i;nen  may  hare  assembled 
at  the  rath  of  Mnllaghmast  The 
month  of  October  opened  £ur  and 
auspicious  for  the  repeal  oause.  No 
meetine  wpealed  more  directly  to  the 
strengui  of  that  cause>  whether  in  the 
midtitude  of  its  followers,  or  the  angry 
recollection  of  history,  than  that  of 
Mulla^muwt— the  very  locality  se- 
lected as  the  fabled  scene  of  a  lying 
legend  of  Saxon  cruelty.  At  no  meet- 
ing was  enthusiasm  more  intense,  the 
courage  of  the  speakers  more  heroic^ 
or  the  defiance  of  the  gofemment 
more  proud.  O'Connell,  m  the  Ian* 
guage  of  The  Nation^  appeared  **a 
monarch  in  all  but  in  name  ;*'  and  some- 
thing Tory  like  a  coronation  actually 
took  place.  Mr.  Hoean»  the  sculptor* 
Mr.  M' Manns,  the  pamter,  and  a  depu- 


tation, placed  on  his  head,  amid  accla- 
mations that  rent  the  air,  the  national 
repeal  cap,  with  the  sigpoificant  regret, 
"  that  it  was  not  of  gold."  In  the  chair, 
presiding  oyer  that  mighty  assemblage! 
arrayed  m  his  robes  of  scarlet,*  which 
at  a  distance  might  easily  appear  the 
scarlet  of  kings— crowned  by  a  depu- 
tation respectable  for  the  genius  of 
those  who  composed  it — defyinr  the 
power  of  Britain — proclaiming  himself 
viceroy  of  Ireland — surrounded  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  subjects  more 
obedient  to  him  than  ever  subjects 
were  to  monarch  before  no  wonder 
that  in  the  pride  of  his  h  art  he  ima- 
gined himself  irresbtible.  All  this 
taking  place  in  a  countrr  that  nomi- 
nally owns  the  qao^n  of  England  as 
iti  soyereign.  This  was  the  acme  of 
his  triumpn :-« 

**  Qnid  Bonu  bcalliu  uiq:aui 
.  .  .  il  .  .  .  aniouuii  odulMwt  opia*m« 
i^anm  dt  TnitonlM  vtUtl  dMetndw*  com.** 

Well  Would  it  hare  been  for  his 
fame  if  he  had  never  left  the  rath  of 
Mnllagfamast.  But  one  short  week— . 
and  its  glories  are  overcast — its  defi- 
ance is  forgotten — ^its  heroism  is  gone  I 
The  month,  of  which  the  opening  was 
so  glorious,  alas!  what' was  its  dose? 
October,  in  the  repeal,  took  the  place 
of  March,  in  the  natural  year.    ^  It 


parties  assembled.  In  the  part  of  the  field  through  which  he  passed^  and  more 
especiallv  near  the  part  of  the  platform  where  he  approached,  there  were  loud 
cheers ;  but  in  other  directions  such  was  not  the  case.  Unquestionably,  there  waS 
far  from  that  enthusiastic  outburst  of  feeling  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  whole  assembly.  The  majority  of  those  present  seemed  to  have  mustered  as 
for  recreation ;  but  to  look  upon  them,  in  general,  as  persons  who  felt  deeply,  or 
even  felt  at  all  upon  a  nolitloal  question,  would  be  utterly  absurd. 

*'  The  assembled  miutitade  appeared  to  have  no  notion  of  foolishly  trying  to  hear 
speeches.  A  displav — a  demonstraUon — seemed  alone  to  be  the  object.  Thev  had 
attended,  probably,  because  they  had  been  directed ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  haa  seen 
Mr.  O'Connell  on  the  ground,  they  appeared  to  be  of  opinion  that  they  should  bethink 
themselves  of  getting  off  the  ground.  In  point  oi  fact,  they  speedily  took  their 
departure ;  ana,  before  Mr.  O'Connell  had  spoken  dke  word,  horsemen  and  footmen, 
and  horsewomen  and  footwomen,  were  poviuff  off,  in  rapid  and  dense  streams, 
ladeed,  not  a  score  had  any  chance  of  hearing  mm;  and,  oi  eourse,  it  was  prudent 
to  withdraw.  • 

"  We  have  now  to  refor  to  the  numbers  present.  The  assemblage  was  a  vast 
one— greatly  larger  than  any  other  that  we  had  before  seen.  It  may  have  amounted 
to  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  thousand.  When  we  say  this,  we  mean  to  represent  it  as  a 
*  monster  meeting,'  as  it  was ;  but,  to  say  that  it  consisted  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
would  be  to  talk  most  foolishly  and  falsely.  We  may  take  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
point,  at  another  time,  when  we  shall  have  learned  what  the  various  repeal  authori- 
ties may  have  said  en  the  subject. 

*'  Much  wtU  be  said  and  written  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  meeting. 
We  have  briefly  described  it  as  we  have  seen  it.  To  represent  it  as  a  muster  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  or  of  men  of  excited  feeUngs,  would  be  gross  misrepre- 
sentation." 

'  *  Mr.  O'Connell  took  the  chdr  at  the  MuQaghmast  meeting  in  his  robee  as  ai| 
aldermaa  of  Dublin* 
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literally  came  in  like  a  lion^  and  has 
gone  out  like  a  lamb." 

On  the  8th  of  October^  another 
monster  meeting  was  to  take  place. 
Another  spot^  selected  for  its  histori- 
cal association,  Clontarf—*' the  Ma- 
rathon of  Ireland  *' — was  to  witness  the 
assemblage  of  the  men  of  Fingal.  In 
the  immediate  vioinitv  of  the  metropo- 
lis another  parade  of  the  strength  of 
sedition  was  to  take  place.  Placards 
were  posted  through  the  city  ostenta- 
tiously announcing  a  march  of  mounted 
horsemen  through  the  principal  streets. 
The  requisition  for  the  meetmg,  signed 
exclusively  by  the  priests  of  the  dis- 
trict, as  THB  Clergy  of  Fingal,  pro- 
claimed the  character  of  the  meeting 
as  a  religio-politica)  movement.  The 
fact»  that  all  the  great  meetings  were 
held  on  the  Sabbath,  was  indeed  suffi- 
cient to  stamp  all  the  proceedings 
with  this  character.  This  was  a  day 
on  which  the  feelings  of  ProtestantSj 
whether  they  were  right  or  wrong, 
would  not  permit  them  to  take,  a  part 
in  political  affiurs.  P'reparations  were 
every  where  made  for  the  great  demon- 
stration at  Clontarf.  The  men  of 
Meath  were  to  assemble  over  night 
AT  Tar\  Hill — a  fkct  that  never 
was  publicly  mentioned  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  proclamation  forced  it 
to  light  by  the  sudden  dispatch  of 
Mr.  Steele  to  Tara,  to  disperse  them. 
Organised  bands  of  repealers  were 
brought  from  EngUnd-^P-a  procession 
of  repeal  cavalry  through  the  city  was 
proclaimed.'^ 

It  was  quite  plain  that  the  time  was 
now  dome  when  the  goremment  must 
interfere.  The  language  held  at  the 
Mullaghmast  meeting,  coupled  with  the 
preparations  made  for  the  Clontarf, 
left  the  government  no  choice.  The 
defiance  of  the  government  previously 
was  bad  enough — the  ostentatious  or- 
ganisation of  physical  force  for  Clou- 
ierf,  w«s  bk  itself  sufficiently  abating : 
but  neither  alone  could  have  A)rced 
tile  government  to  mterflsre,  although 
either  would  hare  amply  justified  such 
interference.  But  when  IKroth  were 
combined-^when  the  very  men  who 
defied  them  at  Mullaghmast  made  such 


preparations  for  Clontarf,  whether  thej 
should  interferi^'Waa  no  longer  matter 
of  delib«ration«.  .If  aflber  fthe  If  Bgwags 
at  Mullaghmast  t}>ey  had  alloired  the 
'  aflsembh|gaAlCloDtm,lbsiTtiioaiifliiied 
to  the  agitation.  The  queenobtiaa  Aurly 
hvbught  to  htn^  betnteenr  Aie  aathoriiT 
of  Queen  Victoria  s»d<  King  Daniel 
Thanks  to  thewisdoin  lUid  prtidance 
of  ministers,  thi|t  i^uesi^on  ma  been 
determined  with  a  quietneai^  and  peaoa- 
fulness  that  no  one,  th^we^  .before  it 
was  brought  tptissa%wpulaihaTe  dared 
toprediet*.       ..  -i  .t,  .    .i  ■ 

On  Frsdaj,  the.  <Uh  of .  Octoberv  the 
Lord  Li^u<wnant'ai|d  the  Lonl  Qisn- 
cfellor  both '  r^tutned  frond  finglaod* 
The  same  diy  a  prfvate  Meeting  of  tiie 
persons  most  in  the  con^denee  of  go- 
vernment was  held ;  the  folWp^  oay 
the  formal  meeting  of  ih^  IVivy  Coun- 
cil was  convened,  and. iiprocbowation, 
sup^essuo^  the  Clontarf  meeting  was 
agreed  to. 

.  We  think,  it  iright  to  reprint  tills  do- 
eument  at  lengthy  because  it<  dearly, 
StttelUflibly,  «a«  dislfootl^r  piie«^  upon 
record  the  unanswerable  grooiids'  upitMi 
which  government  inltekfered  ^  vindi- 
cate the  authoHty  of  their  'Qir^en : — 

CII.  or  lAELAKD,     ' 
'*.A  VBOCSLaXATMir.,; 
^  Db  GhVV,  i     . . 

"  Whereas  <it  has  bieen  *pubttely  aa- 
dounced  that  a' meeting  is  to  take  place 
at  or  near  CloMarf,  on  SuHdaf^  the  8tii 
Ottoher  instant,  for  the  aBeged  pvr^JMne 
of  petitioinirig  Ptkrliament  for  a  Re^)^  of 
the  Legislative  Union  between  Chreai 
Brkain  and  Ireka^d :  ' 

**Aiifd  'whereas  advertisements  and 
placards  have  beea  prteced  and  (ticten* 
sively  eh'oalated,  caHing  on  thdse  per^ 
sons  who  propose  to  attetod  the  aaid 
meetfaig  on  h^rsebaek  to  meet  Imd  form 
in  procession,  and  to  taarch  tothe.said 
meeting  la  mUitstry  order  and  array: 

*<And  whereas  meetings  of  uttfe 
ntunb^rs  of  persons  have  veen  alr^y 
held  in  different  parts  of  i^sAiMd»itiMiit 
the  like  pretence,  at  several  of  whi<^ 
meetings .  lang^sge.  of  a  .sedtUpuii  and 
inflammatory  nfktnr^  has  .beenaddjrpcs^ 
to  th^  persons  there ,  assjembled^  p^cn? 
lated  and  intended  to  excite  discontent 
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*  It  is  true  that  Mr.  O'ConneU  disavowed  aprmslamatien  which  diictihe4^bpr»> 
cession  too  accurately  in  military  terms  i  but  tk§  Urm9  only  were  qas^^reUed'  witli-^ 
the  procession  was  unaltered,  and  when  afterwards  the  procession  through,  the  a itv 
ST oto»        *  *^^P^*ce  of  muster  was  only  chaqged  from  ona  sidi^;ft^he  frffty.tf 
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«iA''Asal!fectbtt '  fti^  'thf©  tefi^s  -of  her 
llfhjostjf*s  iabJiH^ts, 'and' t6'brih<^  int^ 
iiatii«d''«ii4  #ontc4i^  fh«i<€}&it«viA4eiit 
knd  iconstittiticia .  Krf>  <  tka  tMintrjr,'  <is-  ^by 
law csiablisbed.: .  il  :  •  o  ^<  .  .  • 
7    ^*  4^4;  mbereM  At  s<mxi9  of  ibe  sai4 

iory  If^uguag^  lias  beegu  iw^d  hy  pdsQnfl 
who  have  signified  ,llipir  ijitientioii  -of 
t)oing  present  at,  and  taking  pari  in,  the 
said  lAeeting  so  anlioUncJed  t6  bfehetd  ^ 
or ne.sii  Cfon^trft  *  '"'  "  '  ''-•'> 
'  *<' And  whereii^  ^At^"  MA'-Me^lltig^  ii 
calculated  to  excite  reasonable  aiA(llKieU<i 
^euwted7at4>r6li0ikidoMi  that  tin  inotiVes 
«nd'objBcteIoC  tfat  |»erBMS  tut  belaisnof 
blftd  tli^feaA  ai^  Kotrtl)o  fiairpkgpU  &j(ar-i 
cise-  of  (^natliiitional  rjgb^a  ai>d  privir 
Ip^es,  6utto  bring  into  batrcd.  and  pon? 
JtcKipt  tbe  Government  and  (jjopstitutioii 
ofth^  itnit^d  ^ii)gdoni,as  by  law  esta- 
bli&bed,'  and  i6  accompfisti  alterations 
in  tlie  htws  aitd  t^dnstitution  6f  fHe  Mlm; 
l^'iiiftftiifidftHoh  and'-tlie  demonstraiion 
of  physical  force :  '•.••'  i, 

.o^«<iNt^  wei'^IlM  Lbrd  Liilvtikiant^  bv 
and:,  ivitb  •  tbs'  adyk9:x>£  i  her  MiQWtj' « 
feiMy  ;€9MApiV  ^'^^^'8  aaltftfi^d'  tbat  liba 
»ald«  iateaded  ine^U^^/SO  {>rppoH}d  to  b^ 
)}cld  at, Of  near, <^ftm/af/,  a3  aforos9,iid^ 
caii  oa^  .tend  .tq  ^ serve  ,thc  caas  of 
factious  ahd*  seditious  persons,  and  to 
the  violation  of  the  public  peace,  do 
herdl^  ^f  tHAfj'^  caVrtrbn  iritf  foVeWar  J  4ill 

J  persons  what'socvbf;  thdttfi^  do  abstain 
rom  attendHikfe'Jt'tli^  ^dMiieeting. 

'*  And  we  do  hereby  give  ,^<}(fpp  j^^rat 
if,  ^  4«fiw^  »( t^^^  fi^^'  J^f  poiapiMion, 
Ih?  fai^f.ine«tip9,^Wl'tal«o.:F««e,u«^U. 
Iieif86a.s  ^t43Q4ip£tho^9{^mQ,s)iaU  bepror. 
(^eeda4.fgAiju8ii.  aocprding  to.  )aw,»  anj 
jfd  ao  hof cby  order  fii^d  enjoin  ajli  Magi3t- 
irate9  aAd  Officers,  intrusted  wit)|  tbo 
preservation  of  the^  publip  ipcjaoOt  «n4 
^t%r$  ^bf)jpQiit^au|^.coii<iern>  tq,b9  aid- 
ing l)wli  aJd^i^^i^ii^  ip  Aho  exe«^io«  of  t4i% 
lawnin^pmyeiUinff.  Iki^.siiid  ini^ting«  and 
a)(t&Cr»iFe4^al<pspersioa(  m\d.  Mippres* 
§)oiix>f  4jki9  .«)Kne^  avd  lin  •  tho  deUotioik 
^^  pi^os^Qi^ioA  <ftf  tiiO^Q;  wbOi  afUp;  Ahifl; 
no  tieQi-4^lil^#aid'  m  iW^reqpeqti  «foren 

Wlidr«*     ♦^^  ••»:■/  / 

%?*f  Gljrep.  M  th^  iGoaooil  .ChamW  in 

-Thi!?  ^i"*chimallon  placesr  tho  intcf* 
t&ptic^  i6f  a^oVerwineiit  'upon  ihe  Ttghi 
gf-outids.  /  Tt  bofdhr  grapples  with  the 
real  question  ;  it  shelters  the  conduct 
of  gisrerninent '  behind'  ntf  technical 
rabterftige  ;<it  'puitd'dmmthe  agrtaCion 
as  sddltibtisylMd  pr<ShH)its  the  Aieeting 
at'Ctb'ntarf  lipibit  the  double  gfdund 
thaC  the'coiiduct  of  t)revious  m^eting^, 
and  the  avowed  preparations  for  this, 
made  it  a  direct  attack  upon  the  con- 
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stitution  of  the  country  and  the  autho- 
rity'of  th6  Queen. 

It  is  clear  to  our  mind  that  govern- 
mont'  ought  not  to  have  interfered  un- 
'til  they  could  give  such  reasons  for 
their  interference,  and  until  the  vali- 
dity of  suen  reasons  would  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  world.  It  is  quite  true 
that  any  one  of  the  repeal  meetings 
'hiight  have  beeii  legally  suppressed  by 
J)rocuririg  infohmations  to  be  sworn  of 
*appfehended  violence,  or  terror  from 
tne  inultitudlnous  character  of  the  as- 
'senibl:!ig£;  but  it  is  not  on  such 
grounds  that  government — meaning  by 
govtemment  the  high  authorities  of  the 
^tate — should  interfere.  It  might  be 
enbugh  to  say  that  no  such  informa- 
tions \f  ere  ever  sworn — no  appeal  for 
protection  to  the  local  magistracy,  the 
pt-oper  guardians  of  the  peace  of  their 
neighbourhood,  was  ever  made.  We 
rejoice  that  it.  was  not.  How  infinitely 
tnore  dignified,  how  infinitely  more 
powerfulis  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment, based  on  the  reasons  of  state, 
^his  proclataation  assigns,  than  if  it 
had  heen  nominally  based  on  reasons 
of  pQlice^rwe  ^ay  nominally,  because 
Hiere  was  ^ot  one  human  being  who 
Ideally  oalled  for  the  interference  of 
government  from  apprehensions  of  a 
rfot'at  any  one  of  the  meetings..  No, 
the  interference  of  government  was 
Remanded  in  reality  beoause  such  meet- 
ings were  poUtTcallv  dangerous. 

It  would  have  been  unmanly  and 
undignified  ia  the  government  to  have 
mterfered  on  any  ground  of  anticipated 
riot*  when  they  really  interfered  for 
other  and  graver  reasons.  They 
acted  wisely  and  well  in  waiting  until 
they  could  assign  their  true  reason— 
until  they  could  proclaim^  and  empha- 
tically proclaim,  from  the  experience 
of  the  past  and  the  preparation  for 
the  future,  that  the  intenaed  meeting 
was  dangerous  in  itself,  that  its  very 
assemhlage  was  an  insult  to  the  law, 
and  that  whether  it  separated  peace- 
ahly.  or  not,  suppose  not  one  single 
angry  word  to  be  spoken,  not  one 
single  bUde  of  grass  improperly  tram- 
pled on,  the  very  existence  of  that 
meeting,  let  the  assembled  thousands 
be  as  orderly  as  they  might,  branded 
as  it  was  with  the  attributes  of  sedi- 
tion, of  intimidation,  of  contempt  of 
constituted  authority,  was  in  itself  a 

VIOLATION    OF    THE    PUBLIC    PEACE — 

until  there  was  no  room  for  mistake 
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or  question — until  the  truth  of  such 
grounds  of  interference  was  manifested 
to  the  world.  The  moment  this  pe- 
riod arrived,  hut  not  till  then,  it  was 
rieht  for  the  executive  to  interfere. 
The  MuUaghmast  meeting  put  it  be- 
yond doubt  that  this  crisis  had  come. 

\Vc  know  that  the  impatience  of 
some  persons  in  Ireland  demanded  an 
earlier  interference  of  the  ministry 
with  theprogress  of  the  repeal  rebel- 
lion. We  do  not  wonder  that  it 
should.  But  still  we  are  justified  in 
saying,  that  cheerfully  and  readily  the 
loyalists  of  Ireland  acquiesced  in  the 
apparently  passive  policy  of  ministers^ 
in  the  assurance  otprotection.  Mur- 
murs of  discontent  t^iere  might  be. 
Timid  men,  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing the  real  boldness  of  the  ministerial 
policy ;  rash  men,  the  temper  of  whose 
minds  incapacitated  them  from  appre- 
ciating its  wisdom ;  disappointed  and 
unscrupulous  intriguers,  ready  to  seize 
on  every  pretext  for  assailing  a  minis- 
try that  have  disappointed  their  ra- 
pacity, and  giving  tongue  to  every 
various  feelii^  of  discontent — all  this, 
indeed,  there  was;  but  we  venture 
to  say  that  neve^r  did  people  repose 
with  more  implicit  confidence  in  the 
policy  of  a  ministry  than  did  the  loyal- 
ists of  Ireland  in  the  assurance  of 
ultimate  protection  during  the  trial 
of  their  confidence  in  the  ministry,  by 
their  apparently  inactive  policy. 

Now  indeed  it  is  apparent  that  this 
confidence  was  not  misplaced.  The 
policy  with  which  ministers  resolved 
to  meet  the  repeal  agitation  ip  Ireland 
is  now  fully  explained  by  the  progress 
of  events.  They  are  now  to  be  judged 
by  that  policy  as  a  whole :  resolute 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  unfiincbing 
loyalist — temperate  enough  to  com- 
mand the  approbation  of  the  most 
moderate  and  cautious.  The  decla- 
rations of  ministers  in  parliament— the 
speech  which  they  advised  the  queen 
to  address  to  her  parliament  at  the 
close  of  the  session — their  unosten- 
tatious but  most  effective  military  pre- 
parations throughput  Ireland — the  dis- 
missal of  the  repeal  magistrates — their 
apparent  determination  not  to  inter- 
iei'e  with  the  repeal  movement  t^ntil 
tnev  were  compelled  to  do  so — and 
their  last  decisive  and  most  effective 
interference^  are  all  now  apparent  to 
be  the  con^stent  parts  of  a  plan  in 
wl^ch  ^very  thipg  was  arranged  with 


the  most  consummate  aldll,  «Bd  erery 
thing  provided  against  with  the  mosl 
minute  foresight. 

To  ati^poM  the  recent  aclhrity  of 
ministers  to  be  a  departure  from  their 
previous  policy,  a  sudden  movement 
to  which  tney  were  urged  by  any  new 
conviction,  or — still  more  preposterous 
supposition — to  which  they  were  im* 
pelled  by  the  grumblings  of  their  ^»- 
affected  followers,  is  to  shut  one  s  eyes 
to  every  &ct  and  every  indioation  of 
their  policy.  Their  wise  forheanoee 
was  no  lees  surely  laying  the  fmrnda- 
tion  for  the  irresistible  moral  force  of 
their  blow,  than  were  their  prorident 
military  precautions  securing  to  it  the 
physical  means  of  vindicating  the  aaiho- 
rity  of  the  law. 

The  statements  of  the  proclamation 
aa  to  the  character  of  the  previona 
meetings,  involved  the  necessitv  of  di- 
recting prosecutions  against  oie  per- 
sons who  had  taken  part  in  them. 
Accordingly  several  of  these  persons^ 
including  Mr.  0*Connell  and  his  son 
John  0*ConneII,  the  member  for  Kil- 
kenny, have  given  bail  to  answer  anj 
charges  preferred  agaiAst  them  by  the 
attornev-general  in  the  Queen*s  Bendu 

On  the  subject  of  the  pending  pro- 
secutions it  is  not  our  wi^  to  enhu^ge. 
Indeed  the  limits  of  our  space  warn 
us  to  draw  to  a  close.  One  or  two 
words,  however,  we  have  still  to  say. 

So  far  the  policy  of  the  government 
has  been  successful  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  their  friends. 
In  nothing  is  this  success  more  manifeet 
than  in  the  altered  and  humbled  tone  of 
the  repeal  party.  When  Mr.  0*Coa- 
nell  abandoned  the  Clantarf  meetings 
he  gave  up  and  gave  up  for  ever  tbfe 
position  he  had  previouslv  assumed* 
This  step  is  irretrievable.  Other 
modes  of  agitation  he  still  may  have 
in  reserve — other  expedients  and  re- 
sources may  still  suggest  themaielves 
to  his  fertile  mind ;  but  the  positicai 
which  he  held  on  the  1st  of  October, 
that  of  the  leader  qf  the  plmieal 
force  of  the  people,  ready  to  do  battle 
for  his  country's  cause — jln  the  strensth 
of  his  assembled  thousands,  bidding' de- 
fiance to  the  government — that  position 
he  has  abanaoned,  and  abandoaiskg  it 
at  the  critical  moment,  has  ahandoned 
it  for  ever. 

Whether  this  were  all  that  wi|s 
really  formidable  in  his  positicmi  tim^ 
perhaps  alone,  can  delermiiie.  A'npore 
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deeply  interestiDg  question  isy  whether 
his  abandonment  of  that  position  is 
calculated  to  secure  the  tranquillitv  of 
the  country.  Hitherto  the  excited 
multitudes  of  the  rebels  had  looked 
upon  him  as  their  general  far  more 
than  their  mere  political  leader.     His 

Eolitical  influence  for  the  last  year  has 
een  indeed  the  influence  of  itie  com- 
mander of  a  ffreat  army.  The  meet* 
ings  were  nothing  more  than  exhibi- 
tions of  the  strength  of  that  army. 
Of  speaking  there  was  but  little>  and 
even  that  little  few  of  the  people 
heard  or  cared  for.  They  came  therei 
not  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  O'Con- 
nell  sneaky  but  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
nifestmg  their  numbers^  and  testi^ins 
their  deyotion  to  him  as  their  chief. 
They  believed  that  when  the  time 
came,  he  would  lead  them  to  the  con- 
flict with  the  Saxon  invader — a  con- 
flict in  which  he  himself  had  taught 
them  to  believe  they  must  triumph. 
They  cheerfully  obeyed  his  commands 
to  be  tranquil  and  peaceable,  because 
they  regarded  this  as  a  part  of  the 
military  discipline  necessary  to  insure 
ultimate  success.  Mr.  O'Connell  felt 
his  position^  both  as  regards  the  go- 
vernment and  the  people.  He  acted 
like  one  whose  influence  was  to  be  that 
of  the  general  at  the  head  of  great 
physical  force.  He  abandoned  parlia- 
ment—he neglected  all  the  ordinary 
modes  of  securing  political  power» 
and  he  conflned  even  his  arguments  to 
the  successive  exhibitions  of  the  over- 
whelming masses  under  his  command. 
To  the  people  he  spoke  in  the  spirit  of 
hb  position — as  the  leader  of  enor- 
mous physical  force. 

The  Clontarf  proclamation  brought 
all  this  to  the  test.  He  had  not  fore* 
seen  the  trial  that  awaited  him — he  had 
no  time  for  deliberation,  and  he  gave 
way — gave  way  not  only  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  abandoned  h^s  threats — 
altered  his  tone— and  appears  no  more 
as  the  general  qf  the  physical  force  of 
the  Irish  people.  A  dexterous  parry- 
ing of  the  blow  at  Clontarf  might  have 
enabled  bom  to  play  the  game  of  defi- 
ance a  little  longer.  A  bolder  move- 
ment mieht,  with  perfect  safety  to  him- 
self and  his  followers,  have  enabled  him 
to  preserve  the  appearance  of  daring 
the  government;  but  his  submission 
was  unequivocal  and  complete.  The 
question  can  only  be  answered  by  time. 
yfhtit  eflfect  will  this  have  on  the  people 


who  have  looked  up  to  him  of  late  not 
so  much  as  a  political  as  a  military 
leader  ?  Will  his  powers  of  control 
continue— those  of  excitement  are  not 
now  needed — or  will  the  loss  of  his  in- 
fluence* while  it  breaks  up  in  a  great 
measure  the  enormous  political  confe- 
deration, of  which  he  was  the  head, 
leave  the  peace  of  the  country  at  the 
mui xy  of  some  bolder  and  more  daring 
spirits,  who  may  choose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  military  spirit  and  the 
physical  organization  that  formed  a 
part  of  its  arrangement  ? 

Government  have  been  assailed  for 
the  late  period  of  the  day  or  rather 
of  the  week,  at  which  the  proclama- 
tion issued.  Mr.  0*Connell  himself 
made  this  the  gravamen  of  a  charge 
against  them  in  the  corporation  of 
Dublin,  that  the  want  of  due  notice 
mieht  have  led  to  a  collision  of  the 
military  and  the  people.  The  answer 
of  Mr.  Butt  to  this  part  of  the  cl^arge 
was  complete: — 

'*  But  then,  it  is  said,  why  not  issue 
the  proclamation  two  or  three  days 
earlier  ?  He  (Mr.  Butt)  did  not  hesi- 
tate  to  say  that  he  believed  the  govern- 
ment bad  done  right  in  not  giving  time 
for  any  plans  of  opposition  to  be  ma- 
tured. They  had  taken  the  humane 
course — the  prudent — the  course  that 
best  guarded  against  collision.  The 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman, 
indeed,  now  talked  as  if  all  that  the 
government  had  to  do,  was  to  issue 
their  proclamation  in  time  to  make  it 
universally  known,  to  be  universally 
obeyed;  but  he  (Mr.  Butt)  believed 
that,  if  they  were  to  proclaim  down 
that  meeting,  they  secured  obedience 
by  leaving  no  time  for  preparation 
either  to  resist  or  evade  the  authority 
of  the  law.  What  right  had  the  go- 
vernment  to  expect  that,  if  they  gave 
time  for  maturing  plans,  their  procla- 
mation would  have  received  the  ready 
and  the  submissive  obedience  that  it 
had  received?  Were  they  to  forget 
the  threats  and  deliances  of  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman  him- 
self— how  he  had  dared  them  to  inter- 
fere with  one  of  the  meetings — the 
boasts  that  the  female  repealers  of 
Ireland  could  drive  the  British  army 
into  the  sea — the  menaces  of  flerce  re- 
sistance when  they  dared  to  molest  one 
single  meeting?  Could  they  forget  the 
attitude  of  defiance  at  Mallow,  an  atti- 
tude, now  happily  for  all,  preserved  only 
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io  the  marble  of  the  immortal  scolptor  to 
which  it  has  been  peaceably  transferred. 
They  hare  acted  wisely  in  learine  no 
time  for  organization.  Had  there  been 
bat  a  few  days  employed  in  excitement 
of  the  passions  of  the  people,  there 
mig^t  have  been  the  real  muster  and 
march  of  the  repeal  volunteers — 
not,  perhaps,  under  the  command  of 
Attorney- General  Horjran,  but  of 
some  general  who  would  have  headed 
the  charge,  as  well  as  the  muster  and 
parade.  Who  could  say,  had  there 
oeen  time,  that  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  himself  might  not 
have  been  detruded  from  his  leader- 
ship by  some  bolder  and  less  pacific 
spirit?  Now,  the  charge  of  risking 
bloodshed  by  the  shortness  of  the  notice 
was  directly  contrary  to  the  fact  The 
only  possible  danger  of  collision  was, 
by  giving  time  for  fierce  and  angry 

Spirits  to  organize  resistance.  That 
anger  had  been  avoided.  But  if  there 
had  been  time,  might  not  the  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman  have  found 
some  means  of  evading  the  authority 
of  the  law?  He  (Mr.  Butt)  must 
again  refer  to  1831,  and  in  doing  so, 
or  necessity,  in  discharging  his  duty 
to  the  cause  of  his  country,  it  was  his 
earnest  wish  to  do  so  with  as  much  as 
possible  of  that  courtesy  which  it  was 
always  his  wish  to  preserve  towards 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman ; 
but  did  they  remember  that,  in  that 
year  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
the  proclamation  from  the  Castle  in 
the  morning,  forbidding  a  meeting  in 
College-green,  answered  bv  a  counter- 
proclamation  in  the  evenmg,  from  a 
gentleman  who  had  since  called  himself 
viceroy  of  Ireland,  fixing  a  meeting 
for  a  different  time,  in  Merrion-squarc  ? 
Would  it  have  been  wise  in  the  go- 
vernment, agiun  to  expose  their  au- 
thority to  be  thus  trifled  with  at  such 
a  crisis  ?  Had  there  been  but  a  few 
davs'  notice,  instead  of  the  pacific,  the 
submissive  proclamation  that  issued 
from  the  Com  Exchange,  there  might 
have  been  a  proclamation  transferring 


the  meeting  firom  dontarf  to  Balbrig- 
gan  or  Howth,  and  the  ooantry  might 
have  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  a  d^- 
parsging  contest  between  theanthority 
of  law,  and  the  ingennitj  of  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  gentleman  in 
evading  it.  If  the  blow  was  to  be 
struck,  the  government  did  right  in 
giving  DO  time  to  organize  plans  either 
of  resistance  or  evasion ;  this  it  was 
which  made  their  movement  so  com- 
pletely, so  triumphantly  successfol  as 
it  has  been — thu  was  the  wise,  the 
prudent,  and  the  humane  course—and 
by  this  every  possible  danger  of  a  col- 
lision was  avoided.  In  nothii^  was 
the  wisdom  of  government  more  vin- 
dicated, than  in  the  time  chosen  for 
the  issuing  of  the  proclamation." 

Certainly  if  the  wisdom  of  plans  is 
to  be  judged  of  by  their  success,  tibe 
advocates  of  government  have  reason 
to  point  with  pride  to  the  result  of 
their  recent  movements  in  Ireland. 
More  has  been  done  in  a  few  short 
days  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the 
law — to  give  confidence  to  the  loyal, 
and  bring  down  the  tone  of  the  disaf- 
fected — and  done  without  any  interfe- 
rence with  the  rights  of  the  people — 
than  the  most  sanguine  could  have 
hoped  to  have  accomplished  in  months 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  determined 
measures  of  severe  coercion. 

But  still  all  this  is  onlv  ''the  be- 
ginning of  an  end.'*  The  govern- 
ment are  now  committed  to  a  con- 
test, in  which  it  will  be  imposnble 
for  them  to  go  back.  So  far  as 
they  have  proceeded,  their  success  has 
been  decisive.  On  themselves  it  de- 
pends whether  that  success  is  to  con- 
tinue. On  the  unequivocal,  the  un- 
conditional support  of  every  lojal  man 
in  the  country,  they  are  entitled  inipli- 
citly  to  rely — and  they  may  rely.  The 
same  firmness  and  temper  that  has  so 
far  triumphed,  if  persevered  in,  will 
triumph  to  the  end — and  peace  and  its 
sure  consequence,  prosperity,  at  last 
visit  our  too  long  disturbed  and  dis> 
tracted  country. 
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THB    LOZTEKINOS    OV    ARTHUR    o'lSART. 
FRAGMENT  XIII. — <<  BONN  AND  ITS  BRETHREN." 

When  I  look  at  the  heading  of  this  chapter,  and  read  there  the  name  of 
a  little  town  upon  the  Rhine — ^which,  doubtless,  there  is  not  one  of  my 
readers  has  not  visited — and  then  reflect  on  how  worn  the  track,  how 
beaten  the  path,  I  have  been  guiding  them  on  so  long^  I  really  begin  to 
feel  somewhat  faint-hearted.  Have  we  not  all  seen  Brussels  and  Antwerp^ 
Waterloo  and  Quatre  Bras  ?  Are  we  not  acquainted  with  Belgium,  as 
well  as  we  are  with  Middlesex — donH  we  know  the  whole  country,  from 
its  cathedrals  down  to  Sergeant  Cotton — ^and  what  do  we  want  with  Mr. 
0*Leary  here?  And  the  Rhine — bless  the  dear  man — ^have  we  not 
steamed  it  up  and  down  in  every  dampschifTe  of  the  rival  companies  ? 
The  Drachenfels  and  St.  Gear,  the  Caub  and  Bingen,  are  familiar  to 
our  eyes  as  Chelsea  and  Tilbury  Fort.  True,  all  true,  Mesdames  and 
Messieurs — ^I  have  been  your  fellow-traveller  myself.  I  have  watched 
you  pattering  along,  John  Murray  in  hand,  through  every  narrow  street 
and  ill-paved  square,  conversing  with  your  Commissionaire  in  such  French, 
as  it  pleased  God,  and  receiving  his  replies  in  equivalent  English.  I  have 
seen  you  at  table  cThotey  vainly  in  search  of  what  you  deemed  eatable — 
hungry  and  thirsty  in  the  midst  of  plenty  ;  I  have  beheld  you  yawning  at 
the  opera,  and  grave  at  the  Vaudeville ;  and  1  knew  you  were  making 
your  summer  excursion  of  pleasure,  "  doing  your  Belgium  and  Germany,*' 
like  men  who  would  not  be  behind  their  neighbours.  And  still,  with  aJl 
this  fatigue  of  sea  and  land — this  rough-riding  and  rail-roading — ^this 
penance  of  short  bed,  and  shorter  board — though  you  studied  your  hand- 
book from  the  Scheldt  to  SchafThausen — ^you  came  back  with  little  more 
knowledge  of  the  Continent,  than  when  you  left  home.  It  is  true,  your 
son  Thomas,  that  lamb-like  scion  of  your  stock,  with  light  eyes  and  hair, 
has  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  ^^  rouge  et  noir"  and  **  roulette  f** 
Madame,  your  wife,  has  obtained  a  more  extravagant  sense  of  what  is 
becoming  in  costume ;  your  daughter,  has  had  her  mind  opened  to  the 
fascinations  of  a  French  <*  escroc,**  or  a  '^  refugee  Pole ;"  and  you,  yourself, 
somewhat  the  worse  for  your  change  of  hcD^its,  have  found  the  salads  of 
Germany  imparting  a  tinge  of  acidity  to  your  disposition.  These  are^ 
doubtless,  valuable  imports  to  bring  back :  not  the  less  so,  that  they  are 
duty  free.  Yet,  afler  all,  "  joy's  recollection  is  no  longer  joy ;"  and  I 
doubt  if  thd  retrospect  of  your  wanderings  be  a  repayment  for  their 
fbtigues. 
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<<  Would  he  have  us  stay  at  home,  Pa  7"  lisps  out,  in  pouting  accents 
of  impatience,  some  fair  damsel,  whose  ringlets  alone  would  make  a  ''faror" 
at  Paris. 

Nothing  of  the  kind,   my  dear.      Travel  by  all    means.      There's 
nothing  will  improve  your  French  accent  like  a  winter  abroad ;  and  as  to 
your   carriage    and  air,  it  is  all-essential    you  should  be  pressed    in 
the  waltz,  by  some  dark-moustached  Hungarian,  or  tight-laced  Austrian. 
Your  German,  will  fall  all  the  more  trippingly  off  your  tongue^  that  you 
have  studied  it  in  the  land  of  beer  and  beet-root ;  whfle^  as  a  safeguard 
against  those  distressing  sensations  of  which  shame  and  modesty  are  the 
parents,  the  air  of  the  Rhine  is  sovereign,  and  its  watering-places  an 
unerring  remedy.    All  I  bargain  for  is,  to  be  of  the  party.    Let  there  be 
a  comer  in  a  portmanteau,  or  an  imperial,  a  carriage-pocket,  or  a  coforiei^s 
sack,  for  me,  and  I'm  content.     If  *'  John''  be  your  guide,  let  Arthur  be 
your  Mentor.     He'll  tell  you  of  the  roads — I,  of  the  travellers.     To  him 
belong  pictures  and  statues,    churches,   chateaus,   and  curiosities :  wnf 
province  is  the  people — ^the  living  actors  of  the  scene — the  characters  who 
walk  the  stage  in  prominent  parts — and  without  some  knowledge  of  whom, 
your  ramble  would  lose  its  interest.     Occasionally,  it  is  true,  they  may 
not  be  the  best  of  company.     Que  voulez  vous  ?    "  If  ever  yoa  travel, 
you  musn't  feel  queer,"  as  Mathews  said  or  sung — ^I  forget  which.    I  shall 
only  do  my  endeavour  to  deal  more  with  faults,  than  vices — ^more  with 
foibles,  than  failings :  the  eccentricities  of  my  fellow-men  are  more  my 
game,  than  their  crimes — and  therefore,  do  not  fear  that  in  my  company, 
i  shall  teach  you  bad  habits,  nor  introduce  you  to  low  acquaintances ; 
and  above  all,  no  disparagement — and  it  is  with  that  thought,  I  set  out — 
no  disparagement  of  me,  that  I  take  you  over  a  much-travelled  track.     If 
it  be  so,  there's  the  more  reason  you  should  know  the  company,  whom 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  frequently ;  and  secondly,  if  you  accom- 
pany me  here,  I  promise  you  better  hereafter;  and  lastly,  one  of  the 
pleasantest  books  that  ever  was  written  was  the  ''  Voyage  autour  de  ma 
chamhre**  Come,  then,  is  it  agreed — are  we  fellow  travellers  ?  You  might 
do  worse  than  take  me.    Ill  neither  eat  you  up,  like  your  English  foot- 
men ;  nor  sell  you  to  the  landlord,  like  your  German  courier ;  nor  give 
you  over  to  brigands,  like  your  Italian  valet.    It's  a  bargain,  then — and 
here  we  are  at  Bonn. 

It  is  one  o'clock,  and  you  can*t  do  better  than  sit  down  to  the 
table  cTAote— call  it  breakfast,  if  your  prejudices  run  high,  and  take 
your  place.  I  have  supposed  you  at  "  Die  Sterne,"  the  "Star,"  in  the  little 
square  of  the  town — and,  certeSj  you  might  be  less  comfortably  housed. 
The  cuisine  is  excellent,  both  French  and  German,  and  the  wines  deli- 
cious. The  company,  at  first  blush,  might  induce  you  to  step  back,  under 
the  impression  that  you  had  mistaken  the  salon,  and  accidentally  fallen 
upon  a  military  mess.  They  are  nearly  all  officers  of  the  cavalry  regi- 
ments garrisoned  at  Bonn,  well-looking  and  well-dressed  fellows — ^stout, 
bronzed,  and  soldier-like — and  wearing  their  moustaches  like  men  who 
felt  hair  on  the  upper  lip  a  birthright.  If  a  little  too  noisy  and  uproarious 
at  table,  it  proceeds  not  from  any  quarrelsome  spirit — ^the  fault,  in  a 
great  measure,  lies  with  the  language.     German,  except  spoken'  by  a 

Saxon  Madchen,  invariably  suggests  the  idea  of  a  row,  to  an  uninterested 
bystander ;  and  if  Goethe  himself  were  to  recite  his  ballads  before  an 

English  audience,  I'd  venture  long  odds  they'd  accuse  him  of  blasphemy. 

Welsh,  and  Irish,  are  soft  zephyrs  compared  to  it. 
A  stray  Herr  Baron,  or  two— large,  portly,  responsible-looking  men,  x^  ith 

cordons  at  their  button-holes,  and  pipe-Bticl»  projecting  from  their  breast 
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pockets ;  and  a  slight  sprinkling  of  students  of  the  higher  class — it  is  too 
dear  for  the  others — make  up  tiie  party.  Of  course,  there  are  English — 
but  my  present  business  is  not  with  them. 

By  tiie  time  you  have  arrived  at  the  Rae-braten,  with  capers,  which, 
on  a  fair  average,  taken  in  the  months  of  spring  and  summer,  may  be, 
after  about  an  hour  and  a  half's  diligent  performance — you'll  have  more 
time  to  survey  the  party,  who  by  this  time  are  clinking  their  glasses, 
and  drinking  hospitably  to  each  other,  in  champagne — ^for  there  is  always 
some  newly  returned  comrade  to  be  fitted — or  a  colonel's  birth-day,  or  a 
battle,  a  poet,  or  some  sentimentalism  about  the  Rhine,  or  the  fatherland, 
to  be  celebrated.  Happy,  joyous  spirits,  removed  equally  from  the  con- 
templation of  vast  wealth,  or  ignominious  poverty.  The  equality  so 
much  talked  of  in  France,  is  really  felt  in  Germany,  and  however  the 
exclusives  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  or  the  still  more  exalted  coteries  of 
Baden,  or  Darmstadt,  rave  of  the  fourteen  quarterings,  which  give  the 
entree  to  their  salons^  the  nation  has  no  sympathy  with  these  follies. 
The  unaffected,  simple-minded,  primitive  German,  has  no  thought  of 
assuming  an  air  of  distance,  to  one  his  inferior  in  rank  ;  and  I  have  myself 
seen  a  sovereign  prince  take  his  place  at  table  cThotef  beside  the  landlord, 
and  hob-nob  with  him,  cordially,  during  dinner. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  German  has  no  respect  for  rank :  on  the 
contrary,  none  more  than  he,  looks  up  to  aristocracy,  and  reveres  its 
privileges ;  but  he  does  so  from  its  association  with  the  greatness  of  his 
fatherland.  The  great  names  of  his  nobles  recall  those  of  the  heroes  and 
sages  of  whom  the  traditions  of  the  country  bear  record — ^they  are  the 
watch-words  of  German  liberty,  or  German  glory — ^they  are  the  monu- 
ments of  which  he  feels  proudest.  His  reverence  for  their  descendants 
is  not  tinged  with  any  vulgar  desire  to  be  thought  then:  equal,  or  their 
associate — far  from  it,  he  has  no  such  yearnings.  His  own  position  could 
never  be  affected  by  any  thing  in  theirs.  The  skipper  of  the  fishing-crafl 
might  join  convoy  with  the  great  fleet — but  he  knows  that  he  only  com- 
mands a  shallop  after  all.  And  this,  be  it  remarked,  is  a  very  different 
feeling  from  what  we  occasionally  see,  nearer  home.  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  student-life  in  Germany,  and  never  witnessed  any  thing  approach- 
ing that  process  so  significantly  termed  "  tuft-huniing'*  with  us  ;  perhaps 
it  may  be  alleged  in  answer,  that  rank  and  riches,  so  generally  allied  in 
this  country,  are  not  so  there ;  and,  consequently,  much  of  what  the  world 
deems  the  ** prestige^  of  condition,  is  wanting  to  create  that  respect. 
Doubtless,  this  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  true ;  but  I  have  seen  the  descen- 
dants of  the  most  distinguished  houses  in  Germany,  mixing  with  the 
students  of  a  very  humble  walk,  on  terms  the  most  agreeable  and  familiar — 
assuming  nothing  themselves,  and,  certainly,  receiving  no  marks  of  peculiar 
favour  or  attention,  from  their  companions.  When  one  knows  something 
of  German  character,  this  does  not  surprise.  As  a  people,  highly  imagi- 
native and  poetic  in  temperament — dreamy  and  contemplative — falling 
back  rather  on  the  past,  than  facing  the  future — ^they  are  infinitely  more 
assailable  by  souvenirs  than  promises ;  and  in  this  wise,  the  ancient  fame 
of  a  Hapsbourg  has  a  far  firmer  hold  on  the  attachment  of  a  Prussian, 
than  the  hopes  he  may  conceive  from  his  successor.  It  was  by  recalling 
to  the  German  youth  the  once  glories  of  the  fatherland,  that  the  beautiful 
Queen  of  that  country  revived  the  drooping  spirit  of  the  nation.  It  was 
over  the  tomb  of  the  great  Frederick  the  monarch  swore  to  his  alliance 
with  Alexander,  against  the  invading  legions  of  France.  The  songs  of 
Uhland  and  Goethe,  the  lyrics  of  Burgher  and  Komer,  have  their  source 
and  spirit  in  the  heartfelt  patriotism  of  the  peopler    The  great  features  of 
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tbe  land,  and  the  mor^  striking  traits  of  national  oharacter,  are  inextricably 
woven  in  their  writings,  as  if  f^Iied  to  each  other ;  and  the  Rhine^  and 
the  male  energy  of  German  blood,  their  native  mountains,  and  their 
native  virtues,  are  made  to  reciprocate  with  one  another ;  and  thos  the 
eternal  landmarks  of  Germanji  are  consecrated  as  the  altars  of  its  faith* 
fulneds,  and  its  truth. 

The  students  are  a  means  of  perpetuating  these  notions.  The  young 
Gterman  is  essentially  romantic  A  poet  and  a  patriot,  his  dreams  are 
of  the  greatness  of  his  fatherland — of  its  high  mission  among  the  jiations 
of  Europe ;  and  however  he  may  exaggerate  the  claims  of  his  country, 
or  overrate  hb  own  efforts  in  her  cause,  his  devotion  is  a  noble  one ; 
and,  when  sobered  down  by  experience  and  years,  gives  to  Germany 
that  race  of  faithful  and  high-souled  people — ^the  best  guardians  of  het 
liberty,  and  the  most  attached  defenders  of  her  soil. 

A  great  deal  of  mavivaise  plaisanterie  has  been  expended  by  French 
and  English  authors  on  the  subject  of  the  German  student  The  theme 
was  perhaps  an  invitiug  one.  .Certainly,  nothing  was  easier  than  to  ridi- 
cule absurdities  in  their  manner,  and  extravagancies  in  their  costume. 
Their  long  pipes  and  their  long  beards — ^theur  long  skirts,  and  long  boots^ 
and  long  sabres — their  love  of  beer,  and  their  law-code  of  honour.  Russel, 
in  his  little  work  on  Grermany — ^in  many  respects  the  only  English  book 
worth  reading  on  that  country — ^has  been  most  unjustly  severe  upon  them« 
As  to  French  authors,  one  never  expects  truth  from  them,  except  it  slip 
out,  unconsciously,  in  a  work  of  fiction.  Still,  they  have  displayed  a  more 
than  common  spirit  of  detraction  when  speaking  of  the  German  student. 
The  truth  is,  they  cannot  forget  the  part  these  same  youths  performed, 
in  repelling  the  French  invasion  of  their  country.  The  spirit  evoked  by 
Komer,  and  responded  to  from  the  Hartz  to  the  Black  Forest,  was  the  death- 
note  to  the  dominant  tyranny  of  France.  The  patriotism  which  in  the 
Basque  provinces  called  into  existence  the  wild  Guerillas,  and  in  the  Tyrol 
created  the  Jager-bund ;  in  more  cultivated  Germany,  elicited  that  race 
of  poets  and  warriors,  whose  war-songs  aroused  the  nation  from  its  sleep 
of  slavery,  and  called  them  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  their  nation. 

Happuy  the  occasion  for  such  an  outbreak  of  national  enthusiasm  baa 
passed  away.  The  peace  of  Europe  seems  to  rest  on  a  wider  and  safer 
foundation  than  it  has  ever  done  bdbre.  Still  the  old  leaven  rises,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  student's  nature;  and  even^latdy,  when  the  '^fausse 
colore"  of  France  affected  to  meditate  another  inroad  upon  Germany, 
the  song,  *'  Sie  sollen  ihm  nicht  haben,"  ran  from  end  to  end  of  the  land, 
and  in  the  excitement  it  created,  you  could  see  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Tugenbund  and  the  Burschenschaft,  was  not  dead,  but  sleeping. 

Laugh,  then,  if  you  will,  at  the  strange  figures,  whose  uncouth  costumes 
of  cap  and  jack-boot  bespeak  them  a  hybrid,  between  a  civilian  and  a 
soldier.  The  exterior  is,  after  all,  no  bad  type  of  what  lies  within— its 
contradictions  are  indeed  scarcely  as  great  The  spectacles  and  mous- 
taches—the note-book  beneath  the  arm,  and  the  sabre  at  the  side — the 
ink-bottle  at  the  bmtton-hole,  and  the  spurs  jinglins  at  the  heels— are  all 
the  outward  signs  of  that  extraordinary  mixture  of  patient  industry  and 
hot-headed  enthusiasm— of  deep  thought,  and  impetuous  rashness — of 
matter-of-fact  shrewdness,  and  poetic  fervour — and,  lasUy,  of  the  most 
forgiving  temper,  allied  to  an  unconquerable  propensity  for  duelling. 
Laugh  if  you  will  at  him — ^but  he  is  a  fine  fellow  for  all  that ;  and  despite 
aU  the  contrarieties  of  his  nature,  has  the  seed  of  those  virtues,  which, 
in  the  peaceful  life  of  his  native  country,  grow  up  into  the  ripe  fruits  of 
maoly^truth  and  honesty. 
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I  unsh  you  then  to  think  weil  of  the'Biirsche,  and  forgive  the  eccentridtiea 
into  which  a  college  life,  and  a  most  absurd-doctrine  of  its  ordinances, 
will,  now  and  then,  lead  him.  That  wdld-looking  youth,  for  all  that  he 
has  a  sabre- wound  across  his  cheek,  and  wears  his  neck  bare,  like  a  Malay 
— despite  his  savage  moustache,  and  his  lowering  look  has  a  soft  hearty 
though  it  beats  behind  that  mass  of  nonsensical  braiding.  He  could  recite 
you  for  hours  long,  the  ballads  of  Schiller,  and  the  lyrics  of  Uhland ;  ay, 
and  sing  for  you  too,  with  no  mean  skill,  the  music  of  Spohr  aod  Weber, 
accompanying  himself  the  while,  on  the  piano,  with  a  touch  that  would 
make  your  heart  thrill ;  and  I  am  not  sure,  that  even  in  his  wildest  moments 
of  enthusiastic  foUy,  he  is  not  nearly  as  much  an  object  of  hope  to  his 
country,  as  though  he  were  making  a  "book"  on  the  ^'  I>erby,''  or  studying 
'<  the  odds,"  among  the  legs  at  Tattersall's. 

Above  all  things,  I  would  beg  of  you,  don't  be  too  hasty  in  judging 
him.  Put  not  much  trust  in  half  what  English  writers  lay  to  his  charge— ~ 
believe  not  one  syllable  of  any  Frenchman  on  the  subject — no  I  not  even  thi^t 
estimable  Alexandre  Dumas,  who  represents,  the  "  Student,"  as  demanding 
alms  on  the  high  road — ^thus  confoundmg  him  with  the  "Lehr-Junker*' — 
the  travelling  apprentice — who,  by  the  laws  of  Germany,  is  obliged  to  spend 
two  years  in  wandering  through  different  countries,  before  he  is  permitted 
to  reside  permanently  in  his  own.  The  blunder  would  have  been  too  gross 
for  any  thing  but  a  Frenchman  and  a  Parisian ;  but  the  Rue  St  Denis, 
covers  a  multitude  of  mistakes,  and  the  Boulevard  de  Montmartre  is  a 
dispensation  to  all  truth. 

Howitt,  if  you  can  read  a  heavy  book,  will  tell  you  nearlv  every 
thing  a  book  can  tell;  but  setting  a  Quaker  to  describe  ^urschen 
life,  was  pretty  much  like  sending  a  Hindoo  to  report  at  a  Repeal 
meeting. 

Now  all  this  time  we  have  been  wandering  from  Bonn,  and  its  gardens 
sloping  down  into  the  very  Rhine,  and  its  beautiful  park,  the  once  pleasure* 
ground  of  that  palace,  which  now  forms  the  building  of  the  university.  * 
There  are  few  sweeter  spots  than  this.  You  have  escaped  from  the  IcJtig, 
low  swamps  of  Holland — ^you  have  left  belund  you  tlie  land  of  marsh  and 
fog — and  already  the  mountainous  region  of  Germany  breaks  on  the 
view :  the  Sieben  Gebirge  are  in  sight,  and  the  bold  Drachenfels,  with  its 
ruined  tower  on  its  summit — an  earnest  of  the  glorious  scenery  to  come. 
The  river  itself  looks  brighter  and- fresher — its  eddies  seems  to  sparkle 
with  a  lustre  they  know  not  when  circling  along  the  swampy  shores  of 
Nimmegen. 

Besides,  there  is  really  something  in  a  name,  and  the  sound  of  '*  Dentsch- 
land"  is  pleasanter  than  that  of  the  country  of  "dull  fogs  and  dank 
ditches ;"  and  although  I  would  not  have  you  salute  it,  like  Voltaire^- 


"Adieu!  canaille — canards— canauz I*' 

still  be  thankful  for  being  where  you  are— take  your  coffee,  and  let  us 
have  a  ramble  through  the  Park. 

Alas !  the  autumn  is  running  into  the  winter — each  breeze  that  sighs 
along  the  ground,  is  the  dirge  over  the  dead  leaves  that  lie  strewn  around 
us.  The  bare  branches  throw  thehr  gaunt  arms  to  and  fro,  as  the  cold, 
grey  clouds  flit  past.  The  student,  too,  has  donned  bis  fur-lined  mantle, 
and  strides  along  with  cap  bent  down,  and  hurried  step. 

But  a  few  weeks  since,  and  these  allevs  were  crowded  by  gay  and 
smiling  groups,  lingering  beneath  the  shadow  of  tall  trees,  and  listening 
to  the  Jager  band  that  played  in  yonder  pavilion.     The  grey-haired 
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professor  moved  slowly  along,  uncovering  his  venerable  head  as  some 
student  passed,  and  respectfully  saluting  him  ;  and  there,  too,  walked  his 
fair  daughters — the  *'  frauleins,  with  the  yellow  hair ! "  How  calmly 
sweet  their  full  blue  eyes — how  gentleness  is  written  in  their  quiet  gait  I 
Yet,  see !  as  each  bar  of  the  distant  waltz  is  heard  beating  on  the  ear,  hov 
their  foot-steps  Iceep  time,  and  mark  the  measure.  Alas !  the  summer 
hours  have  fled,  and  with  them,  those  calm  nights,  when,  by  the  flickering 
moon,  the  path-ways  echoed  to  the  steps  of  lingering  feet,  now  homeward 
turning. 

I  never  can  visit  a  University  town  in  Germany,  without  a  sigh  after  the 
time,  when  I  was  myself  a  Bursche,  read  myself  to  sleep,  each  night,  with 
Ludwig  Tieck,  and  sported  two  broadswords  cross-wise  above  my  chimney. 

I  was  a  student  of  Gottingen — the  Georgia  Augusta — and  in  the  days  I 
speak  of — I  know  not  well  what  King  Ernest  has  done  since — ^it  was 
rather  a  proud  thing  to  be  ''  ein  Gottinger  Bursche  ;'*  there  was  considered 
something  of  style  to  appertain  to  it  above  the  other  universities,  and  we 
looked  down  upon  a  Heidelberger,  or  a  Halle  man,  as  only  something 
above  a  "  Philister."  The  professors  had  given  a  great  celebrity  to  the  uni- 
versity, too :  there  was  Stromeyer  in  chemistry,  and  Hausman  in  philo- 
logy ;  Behr   in  Greek ;  Shrader  in  botany ;  and,  greater  than  all — old 
Blumenbach  himself,  lecturing  four  days  each  week  on  every  thing  be 
eould  think  of — natural  philosophy,  physics,  geography,  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, optics,  colours,  metallurgy,  magnetism,  and  the  whale  fishery  in  the 
South  Seas — making  the  most  abstruse  and  grave  subjects  interesting  by 
the  charm  of  his  manner,  and  elevating  trivial  topics  into  consequence  by 
their  connection  with  weightier  matters.     He  was  the  only  lecturer  I  ever 
heard  of,  who  concluded  his  hour  to  the  regret  of  his  hearers,  and  left 
them  longing  for  the  continuation  ;  anecdote  and  illustration  fell  from  him 
with  a  profusion  almost  inconceivable,  and  perfectly  miraculous,  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  he  rarely  was  known  to  repeat  himself  in  a  ^s^re^ 
and  more  rarely,  still,  in  a  story,  and  when  he  has  detected  himself  in  this 
latter,  he  would  suddenly  stop  short,  with  an  **  Ach  Gott,  Fm  growing  old," 
and  immediately  turn  into  another  channel,  and  by  some  new  and  unheard- 
of  history,  extricate  himself  from  his  difliculty. 

With  all  the  learning  of  a  Bufibn  and  a  Cuvier,  he  was  simple  and  nxi- 
aflected  as  a  child.  His  little  receptions  in  the  summer  months  were  held 
in  his  garden — I  have  him  before  me  ^this  minute,  seated  under  the  wide- 
spreading  linden  tree,  with  his  little  table  before  him,  holding  his  coffee 
and  a  few  books ;  his  long  hair,  white  as  snow,  escaping  beneath  his 
round  cap  of  dark  green  velvet,  falling  loosely  on  his  shoulders — and  his 
large  grey  eyes,  now  widely  opened  with  astonishment  at  some  piece  of 
intelligence,  a  boy  would  have  heard  without  amazement — then  twinkling 
with  sly  humour  at  the  droll  thoughts  passing  through  his  mind,  while 
around  him  sat  his  brother  professors  and  their  families,  chatting  pleasantly 
over  the  little  news  of  their  peaceful  community — the  good  Vrows  knitting 
and  listening,  and  the  frauleins  demurely  sitting  by,  wearing  a  look  of  mock 
attention  to  some  learned  dissertation,  and  ever  and  anon  stealing  a  sly  glance 
at  the  handsome  youth,  who  was  honoured  by  an  invitation  to  the  soireL 
How  charming,  too,  to  hear  them  speak  of  the  great  men  of  the  land,  as 
their  old  friends  and  college  companions.  It  was  not  the  author  of  Wal- 
lenstein  and  Don  Carlos,  but  Frederick  Schiller,  the  student  of  medicine, 
as  they  knew  him  in  his  boyhood — bold,  ardent,  and  ambitious — toiling 
along  a  path  he  loved  not,  and  feeling  within  him,  the  working  of  that 
great  genius,  which,  one  day,  was  to  make  him  the  pride  of  his  father- 
land ;  and  Wieland — strange  and  eccentric — old  in  his  youth,  with  the  inno- 
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cence  of  a  child  and  the  wisdom  of  a  sage ;  and  Hoffman — ^the  victim 
of  his  gloomy  imagination,  whose  spectral  shapes  and  dark  warnings,  were 
not  the  forced  efforts  of  his  brain,  but  the  companions  of  his  wanderings, 
— the  beings  of  his  sleep.  How  did  they  jest  with  him  on  his  half-crazed 
notions,  and  laugh  at  his  eccentricities.  It  was  strange  to  hear  them  tell 
of  going  home  with  Hummel,  then  a  mere  boy,  and  how,  as  the  evening 
closed  in,  he  sat  down  to  the  piano-forte,  and  played  and  sung,  and 
played  again,  for  hours  long,  now  exciting  their  wonder  by  pas- 
sages of  brilliant  and  glittering  effect,  now  knocking  at  their  hearts  by 
tones  of  plaintive  beauty.  There  was  a  little  melody  he  played  the  night 
they  spoke  of — some  short  and  touching  ballad — ^the  inspiration  of  the 
moment — ^made  on  the  approaching  departure  of  some  one  amongst  them, 
which  many  years  after,  in  ^^Fidelio,"  called  down  thunders  of  ap- 
plause— mayhap,  the  tribute  of  his  first  audience  was  a  sweeter  homage, 
aAer  all. 

While  thus  they  chatted  on,  the  great  world  without,  and  all  its  mighty 
interests,  seemed  forgotten  by  them.  France  might  have  taken  another 
choleric  fit,  and  been  in  march  upon  the  Rhine ;  England  might  have 
once  more  covered  the  ocean  with  her  fleets,  and  scattered  to  the  waves 
the  wreck  of  another  Trafalgar ;  Russia  might  be  pouring  down  her 
hordes  from  the  Don  and  Dnieper ;  little  chance  had  they  of  knowing 
aught  of  these  things!  The  orchards  that  surrounded  the  ramparts  shut 
out  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  they  lived  as  remote  from  all  the  collisions  of 
politics,  and  the  strife  of  nations,  as  though  the  university  had  been  in 
another  planet. 

I  must  not  forget  the  old  Hofrath  Froriep,  Ordentliche-Professor  von 
—heaven  knows  what !  No  one  ever  saw  his  collegium  (lecture-room), 
nor  ever  heard  him  lecture.  He  had  been  a  special  tutor  to  the  princes — 
as  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Cambridge  were  then  called,  about 
forty  years  ago — and  he  seemed  to  live  upon  the  memory  of  those  great 
days  when  a  royal  highness  took  notes  beside  his  chair,  and  always 
addressed  his  class,  "  Princes  and  Gentlemen !"  AVhat  pride  he  felt  in 
his  clasp  of  the  Guelph,  and  an  autograph  letter  of  the  Herzog  von  Clarence, 
who  once  paid  him  a  visit  at  his  house  in  Gottingen. 

It  was  a  strange  thing  to  hear  the  royal  family  of  England  spoken  of 
thus,  among  foreigners  who  neither  knew  our  land,  nor  its  language- 
One  was  suddenly  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  that  Saxon  stock, 
from  which  our  common  ancestry  proceeded — the  bond  of  union  between 
us — the  source  from  which  so  many  of  the  best  traits  of  English 
character  take  their  origin — the  love  of  truth — the  manly  independence — 
the  habits  of  patient  industry  which  we  derived  from  our  German  blood 
— are  not  inferior  to  the  enterprising  spirit,  and  the  chivalrous  daring  of 
Norman  origin. 

But  to  return  to  the  Hofrath,  or  Privy  Counsellor  Froriep,  for  so  was 
he  most  rigidly  styled.  I  remember  him  so  well,  as  he  used  to  come 
slowly  down  the  garden-walk,  leaning  on  his  sister^s  arm.  He  was  the 
junior  by  some  years ;  but  no  one  could  have  made  the  discovery  now : 
the  thing  rested  on  tradition,  however,  and  was  not  disputed.  The  Frau- 
lien  Martha  von  Froriep,  was  the  Daguerreotype  of  her  brother.  To 
see  them  sitting  opposite  each  other  was  actually  ludicrous ;  not  only 
were  the  features  alike,  but  the  expressions  tallied  so  completely,  it  was 
as  if  one  face  reflected  the  other.  Did  the  professor  look  grave — the  Frau- 
lein  Martha*s  face  was  serious.  Did  he  laugh — straightway  her  features 
took  a  merry  cast.  If  his  coffee  was  too  hot,  or  did  he  burn  his  fingers 
with  his  pipe^  the  old  lady's  sympathies  were  with  him  stilL  The  Siamese 
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twins  werd  on  terms  of  distant  acquaintanceship,  cSompared  with  the  is- 
stinctive  relation  tliese  two  bor^  to  each  other. 

How  was  it  possible,  yon  will  ask,  that  such  an  eternal  similarity  should 
have  marked  their  dispositions  ?  The  answer  is  an  easy  one.  The  Fraa- 
lein  was  deaf — ^perfectly  destitute  of  hearing.  The  last  recorded  act  of 
her  auditory  nerves,  was  on  the  occasion  of  some  public  rejoicings  when 
twenty-four  large  guns  were  discharged  in  a  few  seconds  of  time,  and  by 
the  reverberation  broke  every  window  in  Gottingen,  the  old  lady,  who 
was  knitting  at  the  time,  merely  stopped  her  work,  and  called  out,  *'  come 
in  r'  thinking  it  was  a  tap  at  the  room-4oor.  To  her  malady  was  it  then 
owing,  if  she  so  perfeotiy  resembled  the  professor  her  brother.  She  watched 
him  with  an  anxious  eye ;  his  face  was  the  dial  that  regulated  every  hour 
of  her  existence ;  and  as  the  telegraph  repeats  the  signal  that  is  made  to 
it,  yet  knows  not  the  interpretation  of  the  sign,  so  did  she  signalixe  the 
passing  emotions  of  his  mind,  long,  perhaps,  after  her  own  could  take 
interest  in  the  cause. 

Nothing  had  a  stranger  effect,  however,  than  to  listen  to  the  professors 
conversation,  to  which  the  assent  of  the  deaf  old  lady  chimed  in,  at  short 
and  regular  intervals.  For  years  long,  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  corro- 
borating every  thing  he  said,  and  continued  the  practice  now  from  habiu 
It  was  Uke  a  clock,  that  struck  the  hour  when  all  its  machinerv  liad  nm 
down.  And  so,  whether  the  Hofrath  descanted  on  some  learned  quesUoa 
of  Greek  particles,  some  much-disputed  fact  of  ancient  history,  or,  as  was 
more  often  the  case,  still  narrated  with  German  broadness  some  little  an- 
ecdote of  his  student  life,  the  old  lady's,  "  Ja!  ja!  den,  sah  jch  selbst,  da  war 
jch,  auch  r*  "  Yes,  yes ;  I  saw  it  myself;  I  was  there  too ;"  bore  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  Tacitus  or  Herodotus,  or,  more  precarious  again,  to  these 
little  traits  of  her  brother's  youthful  existence,  which,  to  say  the  least,  were 
better  imcorroborated. 

The  Hofrath  had  passed  his .  life  as  a  bachelor,  a  circumstance  which 
could  not  fail  to  surprise,  for  his  stories  were  generally  of  his  love  adven- 
tures and  perils;  and  all  teemed  with  dissertations  on  the  great  susceptibi- 
lity of  his  heart,  and  his  devoted  admiration  of  female  beauty — weak- 
nesses of  which  it  was  plain  he  felt  vain,  and  loved  to  hear  authenticated 
by  his  old  associates.  In  this  respect,  Blumenbach  indulged  him  po-- 
fectly — now  recalling  to  his  memory  some  tender  scene,  or  some  afflicting 
separation,  which  invariably  drew  the  Hofrath  into  a  story. 

If  these  little  reminiscences  possessed  not  all  the  point  and  interest  of 
more  adventurous  histories,  to  me,  at  least,  they  were  more  amusing 
by  the  force  of  truth,  and  by  the  singular  look,  voice,  and  manner  of  him 
who  related  them.  Imagine,  then,  a  meagre  old  man,  about  five  feet 
two,  whose  head  was  a  wedge  with  the  thin  side  foremost,  the  nose  stand- 
ing abruptly  out,  like  the  cut-water  of  a  man-o'-war  gig ;  a  large  mouth, 
forming  a  bold  semicircle,  with  the  convexity  downwards,  the  angles  of 
which  were  lost  in  a  mass  of  wrinkles  on  his  withered  cheeks ;  two  fierce- 
looking,  fiery,  little  grey  eye^,  set  slant-wise  In  his  head,  without  a  vestige  of 
eyelash  over  them ;  his  hair,  combed  back  with  sreat  precbion,  and  tied  behind 
into  a  queue,  had,  from  long  pulling,  gradusuly  drawn  the  eyebrows  up- 
wards to  double  their  natural  height,  where  they  remained  fixed,  giviog  to 
this  uncouth  face  an  expression  of  everlasting  surprise — in  fact,  he  appeared 
as  if  he  were  perpetually  beholding  the  ghost  of  somebody.  His  voice 
was  a  strange,  unnatural,  clattering  sound,  as  though  the  machinery  of 
speech  had  been  left  a  long  while  without  oiling,  and  could  not  work 
fiippantly,  but,  to  be  sure,  the  language  was  GermaUi  and  that  may 
excuse  much. 
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Such  was  the  Herr.Hofirath  Froriep — once,  if  you  were  to.  believe  him- 
self, a  lady-killer  of  the  first  water.  Indeed  still,  when  he  stretched  forth  his 
.       thin  and  twisted  shanks,  attired  in  satin  shorts,  and  black  silk  stockhigs,*  a 
gleam  of  conscious  pride  would  light  up  his  features,  and  he  would  seem 
to  say  to  himself,  "  These  legs  might  do  some  mischief  yet.*' 

Caroline  Pichler,  the  novelist,  had  been  one  of  his  loves ;  and,  if  you 
believed  himself,  a  victim  to  his  fascinations.  However,  another  version 
of  the  tale  had  obtained  currency,  and  was  frequently  alluded  to  by  his  com- 
panions, at  those  moments  when  a  more  boastful  spirit  than  they  deemed 
suitable,  animated  his  discourse ;  and  at  such  times,  I  remarkea  that  the 
Hofrath  became  unusually  sensitive,  and  anxious  to  change  the  subject. 

It  was  one  evening,  when  we  sat  somewhat  later  than  our  wont,  in  the 
garden,  tempted  by  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and  the  mild 
light  of  a  new  moon,  that,  at  last,  the  Hofrath's  Madchen  made  her  appear- 
ance,  lantern  in  hand,  to  conduct  him  home.  She  carried  on  her  arm  a 
mass  of  cloaks,  shawls,  and  envelopes,  that  would  have  clothed  a  proces- 
sion, with  which  she  proceeded,  leisurely,  and  artistically,  to  dress  up  the 
professor  and  his  sister,  until  the  impression  came  over  the  bystanders, 
that  none  but  she  who  hid  them  in  that  mountain  of  wearables,  would  ever 
be  able  to  discover  them  again. 

<*  Ach  Gott,"  exclaimed  the  Hofrath,  as  she  crowned  him  with  a  quilted 
nightcap,  whose  jaws  descended  and  fastened  beneath  the  chin,  like  an 
antique  helmet,  leaving  the  miserable  old  face,  like  an  uncouth  pattern  in 
the  middle  of  the  Berlin  embroidery — *'  Ach  Gott,  but  for  that  !** 

<'  But  for  that !"  reiterated  old  Hausman,  in  a  solemn  tone,  as  if  he 
knew  the  secret  grief  his  friend  alluded  to,  and  gave  him  all  his  sympathy. 

''  Sit  down  again,  Froriep,"  said  Blumenbach ;  **  it  is  an  hour  too  soon 
for  young  folk  like  us  to  separate.    We'll  have  a  glass  of  Roserf 
and  you  shall  tell  us  that  story."  -^  *ny  ups— '  sit 

"  fee  it  so,"  said  the  Hofrath,  as  he  made  signs  t    1  suppose, '  contmued 

be  would  cast  his  skin.    *'  Ich  bin  dabey  !    I'm  j  i'*' 

.  m  the  whole  company    m    a 

"  wr  tippenny  we  fe-^eerschaum,  and  go  on  with  Caroline." 
Wi'  naquebau^irt  was  mine.     Ludwig  might  call  all  the 
^very  vegetable  that  ever  grew,  to  his  aid-jthe 
quoth  Bums ;  and,  surely.  He  saw  it,  and  irritated  by  defeat,  returned  to 
circuit  when  he  uttered  ]g  us  even  farewell,  and  we  never  heard  of  him  Ull 
is  comprised  in  the  di^vel  of  Fortunio.    But  to  go  on ;  the  day  after  lieck 
has  no  happier  illu|>irth-day,  and  they  all  arranged  to  give  me  a  little  lete ; 
Germany,  he  ithW  could  be  prettier.    The  garden  of  the  inn  was  a  sweet 
agreeabiUty  rthere  was  a  large  linden  like  this,  where  the  table  ^a^  ^p^^^^; 
a  pipe.  Itere  was  a  chair  all  decked  with  roses  and  myrtl^  for  n^^-Caroh^ 
opens  e^if  1,^^  done  it;  and  they  had  composed  a  little  hymn  m  honour  oi 
of  Rbe^L^^^^^  compliments  Z  my  distinction  in  science  and 

glass  to\y_ihe  gifts  of  my  nund,and  the  graces  of  my  person.  Ach,jal  1  was 

a^d  S  wdf  weu'  I  must  close  my  tale-I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it  even 
«  R,w     ctroUne  ^^^^  dressed  in  wiiite,  with  a  o^wn  of  roses 

agoond  laurel  leaves  intertwined,  and  approached  me  gracef^ly,  as  I  sat 
"  waiting  to  receive  her-all  the  rest  ranged  on  either  side  of  me. 

pr 

•  Auf  seine  stime,  who,  der  licht * 

<  Upon  that  brow  where  shines  the  light ' 

said  Caroline,  raising  the  chaplet. 


•^ 
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"  Ah !  well,  well,"  said  the  Hofrath,  throwing  up  his  eyes  with  an  air  of 
sentimentalism,  "  so  you  shall,  *  Love's  young  dream !'  was  sweet  afW  all ! 
We  were  in  the  Hartz,"  continued  he,  at  once  springing  into  his  story 
with  a  true  Demosthenic  abruptness — 'Mve  were  in  the  Hartz  mountains, 
making  a  little  tour,  for  it  was  semestre,  and  all  the  classes  were  closed  in 
the  university.  There  was  Tieck,  and  Feldtbourgh  the  Dane,  and  Upsal, 
and  old  Langendorf  of  Jena,  and  Grotchen  von  Zobelschein,  and  Mina 
Upsal,  and  Caroline,  and  Martha  there— she,  poor  thing,  was  getting  deaf 
at  the  time,  and  could  not  take  the  same  pleasure  as  the  rest  of  us :  she 
was  always  stupid  you  know." 

Here  he  looked  over  at  her,  when  she  immediately  responded — 
"  Ja,  ja,  what  he  says  is  true." 

^  Each  morning,  we  used  to  set  off  up  'fite  mountains,  botanizing  and 
hammering  among  the  lime-stone  rocks,  and  seeking  for  cryptogamia 
and  fellspar,  lichens  and  jungermania,  and  primitive  rock ;  mingling  our 
little  diversions  with  pleasant  talk  about  the  poets,  and  reciting  Terses  to 
one  another,  from  Hans  Sachs  and  the  old  writers,  and  chatting  away 
about  Schiller — the  *  Lager'  was  just  come  out,  and  more  than  one 
among  us  could  scarce  believe  it  was  Frederick  did  it. 

<*  Tieck  and  I  soon  found  that  we  were  rivals ;  for,  before  a  week,  each 

of  us  was  in  love  with  Caroline.     Now,  Ludwig  was  a  clever  fellow,  and 

had  a  thousand  little  ways  of  ingratiating  himself  with  a  pretty  woman — 

and  a  poetess  besides.     He  could  come  down  every  day  to  breakfast  with 

some  ode  or  sonnet,  or  maybe  a  dream ;  and  then  he  was  ready  after 

dinner,  with  his  bit  of  poetry,  which  sometimes,  when  he  found  a  piano, 

he'd  set  to  music ;  or  maybe  in  the  evening  he'd  invent  one  of  those 

^,*»*T2JigQ  rigmarole  stories  of  his,  about  a  blue  bottle  fiy,  dying  for  love  of  a 

little  ^»-..oth,  or  some  superannuated  old  drone  bee,  that  retired  from  public 

better  uncorru^   y^^    ^^yg  reviling  the  rest  of  the  world.     You  know  his 

The  Hofrath  had  pv^^^o^ow  one  could  not  help  listening,  and  what's 

could  not  fail  to  surprise,  fo.     As  for  Caroline,  she  became  crazed  about 

tares  and  perils;  and  all  teemea  ^^^  ^^uld  hear  for  whole  days  long  the 

lity  of  his  heart,  and  his  devoted  ^ 

nesses  of  which  it  wa*  plain  he  felt  vain,-  j  ^ould.  There  was  a  limit, 
by  his  old  associates.  In  this  respect,  BFu^^tion,  and  as  he  had  now  got 
fectly— now  recalhng  to  his  memory  some  tendc.  ^^^1^  ^^  ^^^^  j^e'd  have 
separation,  which  invariably  drew  the  Hofrath  intc  jj^  could  be  expected  to 
If  these  little  reminiscences  possessed  not  all  the  jt-oujug .  for  one  even* 
more  adventurous  histories,  to  me,  at  least,  they  weix^Q^  j„  ^j,^  ml^j^ 
by  the  force  of  truth,  and  by  the  singular  look,  voice,  and  nj^^  BarcKi  vcm 
who  related  them.  Imagine,  then,  a  meagre  old  man,  abou^|,^|.^  This 
two,  whose  head  was  a  wedge  with  the  thin  side  foremost,  the  not^^^  there 
ing  abruptly  out,  like  the  cut- water  of  a  man-o'-war  gig ;  a  large  vet  verees* 


forming  a  bold  semicircle,  with  the  convexity  downwards,  the  ai^gj^gj^  no 
which  were  lost  in  a  mass  of  wrinkles  on  his  withered  cheeks ;  two  ^^^^  jf 
looking,  fiery,  little  grey  eyes,  set  slant-wise  in  his  head,  without  a  vesU^|^  ^^^ 
eyelash  over  them ;  his  hair,  combed  back  with  great  precision,  and  tiedb^^|^^ 
into  a  queue,  had,  from  long  pulling,  gradusJly  drawn  the  eyebrows «. .  -^^i 
wards  to  double  their  natural  height,  where  they  remained  fixed,  givin^^^^ 
this  uncouth  face  an  expression  of  everlasting  surprise — ^in  fact,  he  appetu^   ' 
as  if  he  were  perpetually  beholding  the  ghost  of  somebody.     His  voi^< 
was  a  strange,  unnatural,  clattering  sound,  as  though  the  machinery  of 
speech  had  been  left  a  long  while  without  oiling,  and  could  not  work 
flippantly,   but,  to  be  sure,  the  language  was  GermaUi  and  that  may 
excuse  much* 
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thought  I,  a  man  in  such  grief  as  mine,  need  little  care  what  he  eats ;  and 
I  ordered  both,  that  I  might  afterwards  decide  which  I'd  prefer.  They 
came,  and  were  placed  before  me.  Huimel  I  und  Erde  I  what  did  I  do 
but  eat  the  two :  beer  and  cream,  cream  and  beer,  pepper  and  sugar, 
brown  bread  and  nutmeg.  Such  was  my  abstraction,  that  I  never  noticed 
what  I  was  doing,  till  I  saw  the  two  empty  bowls  before  me.  '  I  am  a 
dead  Hofrath  before  day  breaks,'  said  I,  *  and  I'll  make  my  will ;'  but 
before  I  could  put  the  plan  into  execution,  I  became  very  ill,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  me  to  bed.  From  that  moment  my  senses  began  to 
wander ;  exhaustion,  sour  beer,  and  despair,  were  all  working  within  me, 
and  I  was  mad.  It  was  a  brief  paroxysm,  but  a  fearful  one.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  ridiculous  fancies,  went  at  racing  speed  through  my 
mind,  and  I  spent  the  night,  alternately  laughing  and  crying.  My  pipe, 
that  lay  on  the  chair  beside  the  bed,  figured  in  nearly  every  scene,  and 
performed  a  part  in  many  a  strange  adventure. 

^'  By  noon  the  others  learned  where  I  was,  and  came  over  to  see  me. 
After  sitting  for  half  an  hour  beside  me,  they  were  going  away,  when  I 
called  Caroline  and  Martha  back.  She  blushed,  but  taking  Martha's  arm, 
she  seated  herself  upon  a  sofa,  and  asked  in  a  timid  voice  what  I  wished  for. 

'*  ^  To  hear  me  before  I  die,'  replied  I ;  '  to  listen  to  a  wonderful  vision 
I  have  seen  this  night.' 

"  *  A  vision,'  said  Caroline — *  Oh,  what  was  it  r' 

^'  ^  A  beautiful  and  a  touching  one.  Let  me  tell  it  to  you.  I  will  call 
it  The  never-to-be-lost-sight-of,  though  not-the-less-on-that-account-to- 
be-concealed,  Loves  of  the  Mug  and  the  Meerschaum.' 

"  Caroline  sprang  to  my  side  as  I  uttered  these  words,  and  as  she  wiped 
the  tears  from  her  eyes,  she  sobbed  forth — 

*'  *  Let  me  but  hear  it — hX  me  but  hear  it !' 

'*  *  Sit  down,'  said  I,  taking  her  hand  and  pressing  it  to  my  lips — <sit 
down  and  you  shall.'  With  that  I  began  my  tale.  I  suppose,"  continued 
the  Hofrath,  "you  don't  wish  to  have  the  story  ?*' 

*'  Gott  bewahr  I  heaven  forbid,"  broke  in  the  whole  company  in  a 
breath.    "  Leave  the  mug  and  the  meerschaum,  and  go  on  with  Caroline." 

*'  Well,  from  that  hour  her  heart  was  mine.  Ludwig  might  call  all  the 
reptiles  that  ever  crawled,  every  vegetable  that  ever  grew,  to  his  aid — the 
victory  was  with  me.  He  saw  it,  and  irritated  by  defeat,  returned  to 
Berlin,  without  bidding  us  even  farewell,  and  we  never  heard  of  him  till 
we  saw  his  new  novel  of  Fortunio.  But  to  go  on ;  the  day  after  Tieck 
left  us  was  my  birth-day,  and  they  all  arranged  to  give  me  a  little  fete ; 
and  truly  nothing  could  be  prettier.  The  garden  of  the  inn  was  a  sweet 
spot,  and  there  was  a  large  linden  like  this,  where  the  table  was  spread ; 
and  there  was  a  chair  all  decked  with  roses  and  myrtle,  for  me — Caroline 
herself  had  done  it ;  and  they  had  composed  a  little  hymn  in  honour  of 
me,  wherein  were  sundry  compliments  to  my  distinction  in  science  and 
poesy — the  gifts  of  my  mind,  and  the  graces  of  my  person.  Ach,  ja!  I  was 
handsome  then. 

"  Well,  well,  I  must  close  my  tale — I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it  even 
now.  Caroline  came  forward,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  crown  of  roses 
and  laurel  leaves  intertwined,  and  approached  me  gracefully,  as  I  sat 
waiting  to  receive  her — all  the  rest  ranged  on  either  side  of  me. 

'  Anf  seine  stime,  who,  der  licht * 

*  Upon  that  brow  where  shines  the  light—' 

said  Caroline,  raising  the  chaplet. 
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<<  <  Ah  due  Heiliger/  screamed  Martha,  who  only  that  instant  saw  I  vai» 
bareheaded.  '  The  dear  man  will  catch  his  death  of  cold ;'  and  with  that 
she  snatched  this  confounded  nightcap  from  her  pocket,  and  rushing^ 
forward,  clapped  it  on  my  head  b^ore  I  could  know  it  was  done.  I  strag- 
gled and  kicked,  like  one  possessed,n)at  it  was  of  no  use ;  she  had  tied  the 
strings  in  a  black  knot,  and  they  could  neither  be  loosened  nor  broken. 

*  Be  still  there,'  said  she ;  *  thou  knowest  well  that  at  fifty-three *    You 

can  conceive,**  said  the  Hofrath  in  a  parenthesis,  'Uhat  her  passion  oblite- 
rated her  memory. — *  At  fifly-three,  one  can't  play  the  fool  ^like  at 
twenty.* 

<^  Ach  ja  I  it  was  over  with  me  for  ever.  Caroline  screamed  at  the  cap, 
first  laughing,  then  crying,  and  then  both — ^the  rest  nearly  died  of  it,  and 
so  did  I.  Caroline  would  never  look  at  me  after,  and  I  came  back  home, 
disappointed  in  my  love — and  all  because  of  a  woollen  nightcap.'* 

When  the  Hofrath  concluded,  he  poured  the  remainder  of  the  Rosen- 
thaler  into  his  glass,  and  bowing  to  each  in  turn,  wished  us  good-night» 
while,  taking  the  Fraulein  Martha's  arm,  they  both  disappeared  in  the 
shade,  as  the  little  party  broke  up,  and  each  wended  his  way  homeward* 


FBAOICENT   XIV. — "THE   STUDENT.* 

If  I  were  not  sketching  a  real  personage,  and  retailing  an  anecdote  once 
heard,  I  should  pronounce  the  Hofrath  von  Froriep  a  fictitious  character, 
for  which  reason,  I  bear  you  no  ill-will  if  you  incline  to  that  opinion.  I 
have  no  witness  to  call  in  my  defence.  There  were  but  two  Englishmen 
in  GoLtingen  in  my  day — one  of  them  is  now  no  more.  Poor  fellow !  he 
had  but  just  entered  the  army  ;  his  regiment-  was  at  Corfu ;  and  he  was 
spending  the  six  months  of  his  first  leave  in  Germany.  We  chanced  to 
be  fellow-travellers,  and  ended  by  becoming  friends.  When  he  left  me^ 
it  was  for  Vienna,  from  which,  after  a  short  stay,  he  departed  for  Venice, 
where  he  purchased  a  yacht,  and  with  eight  Greek  sailors,  sailed  for  a 
tour  through  the  Ionian  Islands.  He  was  never  seen  alive  again ;  his 
body,  fearfully  gashed  and  wounded,  was  discovered  on  the  beadi  at 
Zante.  His  murderers,  for  such  they  were,  escaped  with  the  vessel,  and 
never  were  captured.  Should  any  "6 1st"  man  throw  his  eye  over  these 
pages,  he  will  remember  that  I  speak  of  one,  beloved  by  every  one  who 
knew  him.     With  all  the  heroic  daring  of  the  stoutest  heart,  his  nature 

was  soft  and  gentle  as  a  child's.    Poor  G !  some  of  t^e  happiest 

moments  of  my  life  were  spent  with  you — some  of  the  saddest,  in  thinking 
over  your  destiny. 

You  must  take  my  word  for  the  Hofrath,  then,  good'  reader.  They 
who  read  the  modern  novels  of  Germany — the  wild  exaggerations  of 
Fouq6,  and  Hofiman,  Mnseus,  and  Tieck,  will  comprehend  that  his  story 
of  himself  has  no  extravagance  whatever.  To  ascribe  language,  ana 
human  passions,  to  the  lower  animals,  and  even  to  the  inanimate  creation, 
is  a  favourite  German  notion,  the  indulgence  of  which  has  led  to  a  great 
deal  of  that  mysticism  we  find  in  their  writings ;  and  the  secret  sympa- 
thies of  cauliflowers  and  cabbages,  for  young  ladies  in  love,  is  a  constant 
theme  among  this  class  of  novelists. 

A  word  now  of  the » students,  and  I  have  done.  WJiatever  the  absur- 
dities in  their  code  of  honour,  however  ludicrous  the  etiquette  of  the 
"  comment,"  as  it  is  called,  there  is  a  world  of  manly  nonesty,  and  true- 
heartedness,  among  them.  There  is  nothing  mean  or  low,  nothing -disr 
honourable  nor  unworthy,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Burschenschaft.     Exagge- 
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rated  ideas  of  their  own  importance — an  over- weening  sense  of  their  value 
to  the  Vaterland — there  are  in  abundance;  as  well  as  a  mass  of  cmd^ 
unformed  notions  about  liberty,  and  the  regeneration  of  Germany.  But, 
after  all,  these  are  harmless  fictions ;  they  are  not  allied  to  any  evtt 
passions  at  the  time — ^they  lead  to  no  bad  results  for  the  future.  The 
murder  of  Kotzebue,  and  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Napoleon,  by  Staps, 
were  much  more  attributable  to  the  mad  enthusiasm  of  the  period,  than 
to  the  principles  of  the  student  league.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  revolted 
at  the  tyranny  they  had  so  long  submitted  *to,  and  these  fearful  crimes 
were  the  agonizea  expression  of  endurance^  pushed  to  madness.  Only 
they  who  witnessed  the  frantic  joy  of  the  people,  when  the  tide  of  fortune 
turned  against  Napoleon,  and  his  bafiled  legions  retreated  through  Ger- 
many, on  their  return  from  the  Russian  campaign,  can  understand  how 
deeply  stored  were  the  wrongs,  for  which  they  were  now  to  exact  ven- 
gean(!e.  The  **  voli^er  schlagt" — ^the  ^  people's  slaughter*— as  they  love 
to  call  the  terrible  fight  of  Leipsic,  was  the  dreadful  recompense  of  all 
their  sufferings. 

When  the  French  revolution  first  broke  out,  the  German  students,  like 
many  wiser  and  more  thinldng  heads  than  theirs,  in  our  own  coimtry,  were, 
struck  with  the  great  movement  of  a  mighty  people  in  their  march  to 
liberty ;  but,  when  disgusted  with  the  atrocities  that  followed,  they  after- 
wards beheld  France  the  first  to  assail  the  liberties,  and  trample  on  the 
freedom,  of  every  other  country,  they  regarded  her  as  a  traitor  to  the 
cause  she  once  professed ;  and  while  their  apathy,  in  the  early  wars  of  the 
republican  armies,  marked  their  sympathy  with  the  wild  notions  of  liberty, 
of  which  Frenchmen  afiected  to  be  the  apostles  in  Europe — yet,  when  they 
saw  the  lust  of  conquest  and  the  passion  for  dominion,  usurp  the  place  of 
those  high-sounding  virtues — libertej  egalite — ^the  reverse  was  a  tremen- 
dous one,  and  may  well  excuse,  if  excuse  were  needful,  the  proud 
triumph  of  the  German  armies,  when  they  bivouacked  in  the  streets  of 
Paris. 

The  changed  fortunes  of  the  Continent  have  of  course  obliterated  every 
political  feature  in  the  student-life  of  Germany ;  or,  if  such  still  exist,  it 
takes  the  form  merely  of  momentary  enthusiasm,  in  favour  of  some 
banished  professor,  or  a  Burschen  festival,  in  honour  of  some  martyr  of 
the  press.  Still  their  ancient  virtues  survive,  and  the  German  student  is 
yet  a  type,  one  of  the  few  remaining,  of  the  Europe  of  thirty  years  ago. 
Long  may  he  remain  so,  say  I.  Long  may  so  interesting  a  land,  have  its 
national  good  faith,  and  brotherly  affection,  rooted  in  the  minds  of  its 
youth.  Long  may  the  country  of  Schiller,  of  Wieland,  and  of  Goethe, 
possess  the  race  of  those  who  can  appreciate  their  greatness,  or  strive  to 
emulate  their  fame. 

I  leave  to  others  the  task  of  chronicling  their  beer  orgies,  their  wild 
festivals,  and  their  duels ;  and  though  not  disposed  to  defend  them  on 
such  charges,  I  might,  were  it  not  invidious,  adduce  instances,  nearer 
home,  of  practices  little  more  commendable.  At  those  same  festivals,  at 
many  of  which  I  have  been  present,  I  have  heard  music,  that  would  shame 
most  of  our  orchestras,  and  listened  to  singing,  such  as  I  have  never  heard 
surpassed,  except  within  the  walls  of  a  grand  opera;  and  as  to  theic 
duelling,  the  practice  is  bad  enough  in  all  conscience :  but  still  I  would 
mention  one  instance,  of  which  I  was  myself  a  witness,  and  perhaps,  even 
in  so  little  fertile  a  field,  we  may  find  one  grain  of  goodly  promise. 

Among  my  acquaintances  in  Gottingen,  were  two  students  both  Prus- 
sians, and  both  from  the  same  small  town  of  Magdebourg.  They  had 
been  school-fellows,  and  came  together  to  the  university,  where  they  lived 
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tofi;ether  on  terms  of  brotherly  afiectiooy  whicb,  even  ther^  where  m 
ship  takes  all  the  semblance  of  a  sacred  compact,  were  the  subject  of 
remark.     Never  were  two  men  less  alike,  however,  than  these*     Usen- 
decker  was  a  bold,  hot-headed  fellow,  fond  of  all  the  riotous  excesses  of 
Burschen  life ;  his  face,  seamed  with  many  a  scar,  declared  him  a  **  haho," 
as,  in  student  phrase,  a  confirmed  duellist  is  termed.    He  was  ever  lore- 
most  in  each  scheme  of  wild  adventure,  and  continually  brought  up  before 
the  senate,  on  some  charge  of  insubordination.     Von  Miibry,  his  com- 
panion, was  exactly  the   opposite.     His  soubriquet — ^for  nearly  ewerj 
student  had  one — was  *'  der  Zahme — ^the  gentle,"  and  never  was  any  more 
appropriate.    His  disposition  was  mildness  itself.    He  was  very  hand- 
some ;  almost  girlish  in  his  look  ;  with  large  blue  eyes,  and  Rne,  soft, 
silky  hair,  which,  German-like,  he  wore  long  upon  his  neck.    His  voice — 
the  index  of  his  nature — soft,  low,  and  musical,  would  have  predisposed 
you  at  once  in  his  favour.     Still,  these  disparities  did  not  prevent  the 
attachment  of  the  two  youths  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seemed  rather  to 
strengthen  the  bond  between — each,  as  it  were,  supplying  to  the  other  the 
qualities  which  nature  had  denied  him.     They  were  never  separate  in 
lecture-room,  or  at  home,  or  in  the  all^e — as  the  promenade  was  called— -or 
in  the  garden,  where,  each  evening,  the  students  resorted  to  sup,  and 
listen  to  the  music  of  the  Jager  band.      Eisendecker  and  Muhry  were 
names  that  no  one  ever  heard  separated,  and  when  one  appeared,  the 
other  was  never  more  than  a  few  yards  off. 

Such  was  their  friendship,  when  an  unhappy  incident  occurred  to  trouble 
its  even  course,  and  sow  dissension  between  these,  who  never  had  known 
a  passing  difference  in  their  lives.  The  sub-rector  of  Gottingen  was  in 
the  habit  of  giving  little  receptions  every  week,  to  which  many  of  the 
students  were  invited,  and  to  which  Eisendecker  and  Miihry,  were  fre- 
quently asked,  as  they  both  belonged  to  the  professor's  class.  In  the 
quiet  world  of  a  little  university  town,  these  soirSes  were  great  occasions, 
and  the  invited  plumed  themselves  not  a  little*  on  the  distinction  of  a 
card,  which  gave  the  privilege  of  bowing  in  the  Herr  professor's  drawii^- 
room,  and  kissing  the  hand  of  his  fair  daughter,  the  Frederica  von 
Ettenheim,  the  belle  of  Gottingen.     Frederica  was  the  prettiest  German 

f*rl  I  ever  saw,  for  this  reason,  that  having  been  partly  educated  at  Paris, 
rench  espikglerie  relieved  what  had  been,  otherwise,  the  too  regular 
monotony  of  her   Saxon  features,  and  imparted  a  character  of  sauci- 
ness — or  ^^fietti^  is  a  better  word — ^to  tliat  quietude,  which  is  too  tame 
to  give  the  varied  expression,  so  charming  in  female  beauty.     The  esprit^ 
that   delicious  ingredient,    which  has  been  so  lamentably  omitted   in 
German  character,  she  had  imbibed  from  her  French  education  ;  and  in 
lieu  of  that  plodding  interchange  of  flat  commonplaces,  which  constitute 
the  ordinary  staple  of  conversation,  between  the  young  of  opposite  sexes 
beyond  the  Rhine,  she  had  imported  the  light,  delicate,  tone  of  Parisian 
raillery — the  easy  and  familiar  gaiety  of  French  society,  so  inexpressibly 
charming  in  France,  and  such  a  boon  from  heaven,  when  one  meets  it  by 
accident  elsewhere.     Oh,  confess  it  ye,  who  in  the  dull  round  of  this 
world's,  so-called,  pleasure — in  the  Egyptian  darkness  of  the  dinners  and 
evening  parties  of  your  fashionable  friends — sit  nights  long,  speaking  and 
answering,  half  at  random,  without  one  thought  to  amuse,  without  one 
idea  to  Interest  you — what  pleasure  have  you  felt,  when  some  chance 
expression,  some  remark — a  mere  word,  perhaps,  of   your  neighbour 
beside  you — reveals,  that  she  has  attained  that  wondrous  charm — ^that 
most  fascinating  of  all  possessions — the  art  to  converse ;  that  neither 
fearful  of  being  deemed  pedantic,  on  the  one  hand,  or  uninformed,  on  tb« 
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other,  she  launches  forth  freely,  on  the  topic  of  the  moment,  gracefully 
illustrating  her  meaning,  by  womanly  touches  of  sensibility  and  delicacy, 
as  though  to  say  these  lighter  weapons  were  her  own  peculiar  arms,  while 
men  might  wield  the  more  massive  ones  of  sense  and  judgment.  Then, 
with  what  lightness  she  flits  along  from  theme  to  theme,  half  affecting  to 
infer  that  she  dares  not  venture  deep,  yet  showing,  every  instant,  traits  of 
thoughtfulness  and  reflection. 

How  long  since  have  you  forgotten,  that  she  who  thus  holds  yon 
entranced,  U  the  brunette,  with  features  rather  too  bold  than  otherwise ; 
that  those  eyes,  which  now  sparkle  with  the  fire  of  mind,  seemed,  but  half 
an  hour  ago,  to  have  a  look  of  cold  effrontery.  Such  is  the  charm  of 
^<  esprity*  and  without  it,  the  prettiest  woman  wants  her  greatest  charm  ; 
a  diamond  she  may  be,  and  as  bright  and  of  purest  water,  but  the  setting, 
which  gives  such  lustre  to  the  stone,  is  absent,  and  half  the  brilliancy  of  the 
gem^s  lost  to  the  beholder. 

Now,  of  all  tongues  ever  invented  by  man,  German  is  the  most  dlflUcult 
and  clumsy,  for  all  purposes  of  conversation.  You  may  preach  in  it-^ 
you  may  pray  in  it — you  may  hold  a  learned  argument,  or  you  may  lay 
down  some  involved  and  intricate  statement — ^you  may,  if  you  have  the 
gift,  even  tell  a  story  in  it,  provided  the  hearers  be  patient — ^and  some 
have  even  gone  so  far,  as  to  venture  on  expressing  a  humorous  idea  in 
German ;  but  these  have  been  bold  men,  and  their  venturous  conduct  is 
more  to  be  admired  than  imitated.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  right  to  ad(|, 
that  a  German  joke  is  a  very  wooden  contrivance  at  1[>est,  and  that  the 
praise  it  meets  with,  is  rather  in  the  proportion  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
manufacture,  than  of  the  superiority  of  the  article — just  as  we  admire 
those  Indian  toys  carved  with  a  rusty  nail,  or  those  fourth-string  per- 
formances of  Paganini  and  his  followers. 

And  now  to  come  back  to  the  students,  whom,  mayhap,  you  deem  to 
have  been  forgotten  by  me  all  this  time,  but  for  whose  peculiar  illustration, 
my  digression  was  intended ;  it  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  show, 
that  if  Frederica  von  Ettenheim  turned  half  the  heads  in  Gottingen, 
Messrs.  Eisendecker  and  Miihry  were  of  the  number.  What  a  feature  it 
was  of  the  little  town,  her  coming  to  reside  in  it  I  What  a  sweet  atmos- 
phere of  womanly  gracefulness,  spread  itself,  like  a  perfume,  through  these 
old  salons,  whose  dusty  curtains,  and  moth-eaten  chairs,  looked  like  the 
fossils  of  some  antediluvian  furniture  I  With  what  magic  were  the  old 
ceremonials  of  a  professor's  reception,  exchanged  for  the  easier  habits  of  a 
politer  world  1  The  venerable  dignitaries  of  the  university,  felt  the 
change,  but  knew  not  where  it  lay,  and  could  not  account  for  the  pleasure 
they  now  experienced  in  the  vice-rector's  soiries;  while  the  students  knew 
no  bounds  to  theur  enthusiastic  admiration ;  and  *^  Die  Ettenheim"  reigned 
in  every  heart  in  Gottingen. 

Of  all  her  admirers,  none  seemed  to  hold  a  higher  place  in  her  favour, 
than  Von  Miihry.  Several  causes  contributed  to  this,  in  addition  to  bis 
own  personal  advantages,  and  the  distinction  of  his  talents,  which  were  of 
a  high  order.  He  was  particularly  noticed  by  the  vice-rector,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  father's  holding  a  responsible  position  in  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment while  Adolphe  himself  gave  ample  promise  of  one  day  making 
a  figure  in  the  world.  He  was  never  omitted  in  any  invitation,  nor  for- 
gotten in  any  of  the  many  little  parties  so  frequent  among  the  professors ; 
and  even  where  the  society  was  limited  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  college, 
some  excuse  would  ever  be  made  by  the  vice-rector,  to  have  him  present, 
either  on  the  pretence  of  wanting  him  for  something,  or  that  Frederica 
had  asked  him  without  thinking. 
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*  Such  was  the  state  of  this  little  world,  when  I  settled  in  it»  and  took  np 
my  residence  at  the  Mebsner  Thor,  intending  to  pass  my  summer  there. 
The  first  evening  I  spent  at  the  vice-rector's,  the  matter  was  quite  clear 
to  my  eyes.  Frederica  and  Adulphe  were  lovers.  It  was  to  no  purpose, 
that  when  he  had  accompanied  her  on  the  piano,  he  retreated  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  room  when  she  ceased  to  sing.  It  signified  not,  that  he 
scarcely  ever  spoke  to  her,  and  when  he  did,  but  a  few  words,  hurriedly 
and  in  confusion.  Their  looks  met  once ;  I  saw  them  exchange  one  glance 
IN— a  fleeting  one  too — but  I  read  in  it  their  whole  secret,  mayhap  even 
more  than  they  knew  thqpiselves.  Well  had  it  been,  if  I  alone  had  wit- 
nessed this,  but  there  was  another  at  my  side  who  saw  it  also,  and  whis- 
pered in  my  ear,  '*  Der  Zahme  is  in  love."  I  turned  round,  and  it  was 
Eisendecker :  his  face,  sallow  and  sickly,  while  large  circles  of  dark 
olive  surrounded  his  eyes,  and  gave  him  an  air  of  deep  sufiering.  **  Did 
you  see  that  'f*  said  he,  suddenly,  as  he  leaned  his  hand  on  my  arm^  where 
it  shook  like  one  in  ague. 
«  Did  you  see  that  r" 
«  What  ?— the  flower  1" 

«  Yes — the  flower.  It  was  she  dropped  it,  when  she  crossed  the  room. 
You  saw  him  take  it  up— didn't  you  P' 

The  tone  he  spoke  in  was  harsh,  and  hissing,  as  if  he  uttered  the  words 
with  his  teeth  clenched.  It  was  clear  to  me  now,  that  he,  too,  was  in  love 
with  Frederica,  and  I  trembled  to  think  of  the  cruel  shock  their  friendship 
must  sustain  ere  long. 

A  short  time  after,  when  I  was  about  to  retire,  Eisendecker  took  my 
arm,  and  said,  *<  Are  you  for  going  home  ?  May  I  go  with  you  ?"  I 
^ave  a  willing  assent,  our  lodgings  being  near,  and  we  spent  much  of 
every  day  in  each  other's  chambers.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had  ever 
returned  without  -waiting  for  Miihry ;  and  fearing  what  a  separation, 
once  begun,  might  lead  to,  I  stopped  suddenly  on  the  stairs,  and  said,  aa  if 
suddenly  remembering— 
,    ^  By  the  by,  we  are  going  without  Adolphe.** 

Eisendecker's  fingers  clutched  me  convulsively,  and  while  a  bitter  laugh 
broke  from  him,  he  said, "  You  wouldn't  tear  them  asunder — would  you  ?* 
For  the  rest  of  the  way,  he  never  spoke  again,  and  I,  fearful  of 
awakening  the  expression  of  that  grief,  which,  when  avowed^  became 
confirmed,  never  opened  my  lips,  save  to  say — "  Good  night." 

I  never  intended  to  have  involved  myself  in  a  regular  story,  when  I 
began  this  chapter,  nor  must  I  do  so  now,  though,  sooth  to  say,  it  would 
not  be  without  its  interest,  to  trace  the  career  of  these  two  youths,  who 
now  became  gradually  estranged  from  each  other,  and  were  no  longer  to 
be  seen,  as  of  old,  walking  with  arms  on  each  other's  shoulders — the  most 
perfect  realization  of  true  brotherly  affection.  Day  by  day  the  distance 
widened  between  them;  each  knew  the  secret  of  the  other's  heart,  yet 
neither  dared  to  speak  of  it  From  distrust  there  is  but  a  short  step  to 
dislike — alas !  it  is  scarcely  even  a  step.     They  parted. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  reaction  which  takes  place,  when  some  long- 
standing friendship  has  been  ruptured,  is  propof  tionate  to  the  warmth  of 
the  previous  attachment.  Still,  the  cause  of  this,  in  a  great  measure,  is 
more  atributable  to  the  world  about  us,  than  to  ourselves;  we  make 
partizans  to  console  us  for  the  loss  of  one  who  was  our  confidant — ^and  in 
the  violence,  of  their  passions,  we  are  carried  away  as  in  a  current  The 
students  were  no  exception  to  this  theory — scarcely  had  they  ceased  to 
regard  each  other  as  friends,  when  they  began  to  feel  as  enemies.  Alas, 
is  it  not  ever  so  ?   Does  not  the  good  soil,  which,  when  cultivated  with 
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care,  produces  the  fairest  flowers,  and  the  richest  fruits — rear  up,  when 
Delected  and  abandoned,  the  most  noxious  weeds,  and  the  rankest 
thistles  ?  And  yet,  it  was  love  for  another — ^that  passion  so  humanizing 
in  its  influence,  so  calculated  to  assuage  the  stormy  and  vindictive  traits 
of  even  a  savage  nature — ^it  was  love  had  made  them  thus.  To  how  many 
is  the  *'  light  that  lies  in  woman's  eves''  but  a  beacon  to  lure  to  ruin  ?  When 
we  think  that  but  one  can  succeed,  where  so  many  strive — ^what  sadness 
and  misery  must  not  result  to  others  ? 

Another  change  came  over  them,  and  a  stranger  stilL  Eisendecker, 
the  violent  youth,  of  ungovernable  temper,  and  impetuous  passion — ^who 
loved  the  wildest  freak  of  student-daring,  and  ever  was  the  first  to  lead 
the  way  in  each  mad  scheme— had  now  become  silent  and  thoughtful — a 
gentle  sadness  tempered  down  the  fierce  traits  of  bis  hot  nature,  and  he 
no  longer  frequented  his  old  haunts  of  the  cellar  and  the  fighting  school, 
but  wandered  alone  into  the  country,  and  spent  whole  days  in  solitude* 
Von  Muhry,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  have  assumed  the  castaway 
mantle  of  his  once  friend-:  the  gentle  bearing,  and  almost  submissive  tone 
of  his  manner,  were  exchanged  for  an  air  of  conscious  pride — a  demeanour 
that  bespoke  a  triumphant  spirit — and  the  quiet  youth,  suddenly  seemed 
changed  to  a  rash,  high-spirited  boy,  reckless  from  very  happiness.  iDurins 
this  time,  Eisendecker  had  attached  himself  particularly  to  me)  and 
although  I  had  always  hitherto  preferred  Von  Muhry,  the  feeling  of  the 
other's  unhappiness — ^a  sense  of  compassion  for  suffering,  which  it  was 
easy  to  see  was  great— drew  me  closer  in  my  friendship  towards  him ; 
and,  at  last,  I  scarcely  saw  Adolphe  at  all — and  when  we  did  meet,  a 
mutual  feeling  of  embarrassment,  separated  and  estranged  us  from  each 
other.  About  this  time,  I  set  off  on  an  excursion  to  the  Hartz  Mountains, 
to  visit  the  Brocken,  and  see  the  mines — ^my  absence,  delayed  beyond 
what  I  first  intended,  was  above  four  weeks — and  I  returned  to  Gottingen 
just  as  the  summer  vacation  was  about  to  begin. 

About  five  leagues  from  Gottingen,  on  the  road  towards  Nordhelm, 
there  is  a  little  village  called  Meissner,  a  favourite  resort  of  the  students, 
in  all  their  festivals — while,  at  something  less  than  a  mile  distant,  stands 
a  water  mill,  on  a  little  rivulet  among  the  hills — a  wild,  sequestered  spot, 
overgrown  with  stunted  oak  and  brushwood*  A  narrow  bridle-path  leads 
to  it  from  the  village,  and  this  was  the  most  approved  place  for  settling 
all  those  affairs  of  honour,  whose  character  was  too  serious  to  make  it  safe 
to  decide  nearer  the  university:  for,  strangely  enough — while,  by  the 
laws  of  the  university,  duelling  was  rigidly  denounced — yet,  whenever 
the  quarrel  was  decided  by  the  sword,  the  authorities  never,  or  almost 
never  interfered — but  if  a  pistol  was  the  weapon,  the  thing  at  once  took 
a  more  serious  aspect 

For  what  reasons  the  mills  have  been  always  selected,  as  the  appropriate 
scenes  for  such  encounters,  I  never  could  discover  $  but  the  fact  is  unques- 
tionable— and  I  never  knew  a  university  town,  that  did  not  possess  its 
*^  water  privileges"  in  this  manner. 

Towards  the  mill,  I  was  journeying  at  the  easv  pace  of  my  pon/, 
early  on  a  summer's  morning,  preferring  the  rural  breakfast  with  the 
miller — for  they  are  always  a  kind  of  innkeepers — to  the  fare  of  the 
village.  I  entered  the  little  bridle-path  that  conducted  to  his  door,  and 
was  sauntering  listlessly  along,  dreaming  pleasantly,  as  one  does,  when 
the  song  of  the  lark,  and  the  heavy  odour  of  dew-pressed  flowers,  steep 
the  heart  in  a  happiness  all  its  own — when,  behind  me,  I  heard  the 
regular  tramp  of  marching.  I  listened — had  I  been  a  stranger  to  the 
90und,  I  should  have  thought  them  soldiers — ^but  I  knew  too  well  the 
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measured  tread  of  the  student,  and  I  heard  the  jingling  of  their  heavj 
sabres,  a  peculiar  clank  a  student's  ear  cannot  be  deceived  in.  I  guessed 
at  once  the  object  of  their  coming,  and  grew  sick  at  heart  to  think 
that  the  storm  of  men's  stubborn  passions,  and  the  strife  of  ihdr  revenge- 
ful nature,  should  desecrate  a  peaceful  little  spot  like  this.  I  was  about 
to  turn  back,  disgusted  at  the  thought,  when  I  remembered  I  most  retimi 
by  the  same  path,  and  meet  them — ^but  even  this  I  shrunk  from.  The 
footsteps  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  I  had  barely  time  to  move  off  the 
path,  into  the  brushwood,  and  lead  my  pony  after,  when  they  turned  the 
angle  of  the  way.  They  who  walked  first,  were  muffled  in  their  cloaks, 
whose  high  collars  concealed  their  faces,  but  the  caps,  of  many  a  gaady 
colour,  proclfdmed  them  students.  At  a  little  distance  behind,  and  with  a 
slower  step,  came  another  party,  among  which  I  noticed  one,  who  walked 
between  two  others,  his  head  sunk  on  his  bosom,  and  evidently  overcome 
with  emotions  of  deep  sorrow.  A  movement  of  my  horse,  at  this  instant, 
attracted  their  attention  towards  the  thicket — ^they  stopped,  and  a  voice 
called  out  my  name.  I  looked  round,  and  there  stood  Eisendecker  before 
me.  He  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  looked  pale  and  worn — ^his 
black  beard  and  moustache  deepening  the  hagsturd  expression  of  features, 
to  which  the  red  borders  of  his  eyelids,  and  his  bloodless  lips,  gave  an 
air  of  the  deepest  suffering.  <<  Ah,  my  friend,"  said  he,  with  a  sad  efibrt 
at  a  smile,  *'  you  are  here  quite  apropos.  I  am  going  to  fight  Adolpfae 
this  morning."  A  fearful  presentiment  that  such  was  the  case,  came  over 
me  the  instant  I  saw  him — ^but  when  he  said  so,  a  thrill  ran  through  me, 
and  1  grew  cold  from  head  to  foot 

*^  I  see  you  are  sorry,"  said  he  tenderly,  while  he  took  my  hand  williin 
both  of  his — <<but  you  would  not  blame  me — ^indeed,  you  would  not — ^if 
you  knew  all." 

<*  What  then  was  the  cause  of  this  quarrel — ^how  came  you  to  an  open 
rupture  ?" 

He  turned  round,  and  as  he  did  so,  his  face  was  purple,  the  blood 
suffused  every  feature,  and  his  very  eye-balls  seemed  like  bursting  with 
it — ^he  tried  to  speak,  but  I  only  heard  a  rushing  noise,  like  a  hoarse- 
drawn  breath. 

'<  Be  still,  m^  dear  Eisendecker,"  said  I,  <<  cannot  this  be  settled  other- 
wise than  thus  ?" 

**  No,  no,"  said  he,  in  the  voice  of  indignant  passion,  I  used  to  hear 
from  him  long  before,  "  never."  He  waved  his  hand  impatiently,  as  he 
spoke,  and  turned  his  head  from  me.  At  the  same  moment,  one  of  his 
companions  made  a  sign  with  his  hand,  towards  me. 

"  What !"  whispered  I,  in  horror — "  a  blow  ?" 

A  brief  nod  was  the  reply.  Alas,  from  that  minute  all  hope  left  me. 
Too  well  I  knew  the  desperate  alternative  that  awaited  such  an  insult — 
reconciliation  was  no  longer  to  be  thought  of.  I  asked  no  more,  but 
followed  the  group,  along  the  path  towards  the  mill. 

In  a  little  garden,  as  it  was  called — ^we  should  rather  term  it,  a  neatly- 
chosen  grass-plot — where  some  tables  and  benches  were  placed,  under  the 
shade  of  large  chestnut  trees,  Adolphe  von  Muhry  stood,  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  his  friends.  He  was  dressed  in  his  costume,  as  a  member  of 
the^  Russian  club  of  the  Landsmanschaft — a  kind  of  uniform,  of  bhie  and 
white,  with  a  silver  braiding  on  the  cuffs  and  coUar — and  looked  hand- 
somer than  ever  I  saw  him.  The  change  his  features  had  undergone,  gave 
him  an  air  of  manliness  and  confidence,  that  greatly  improved  him — and 
his  whole  carriage  indicated  a  degree  of  self-reliance,  and  energy,  which 
became  him  perfectly.    A  faint  blush  coloured  his  cheek, 'as  he  saw  me 
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enter — and  he  lifted  his  cap  straight  above  his  head,  and  saluted  me  cour- 
teously, but  with  an  evident  effort  to  appear  at  ease  before  me.  I  returned 
his  salute  mournfully — perhaps,  reproachfully,  too — for  he  turned  away, 
and  whispered  something  to  a  friend  at  his  side. 

Although  I  had  seen  many  duels  with  the  sword,  it  was  the  first  time  I 
waa  present  at  an  affair  with  pistols,  in  Germany — and  I  was  no  less 
suq)rised,  than  shocked,  to  perceive,  that  one  of  the  party  produced  a  dice- 
box  and  dice,  and  placed  them  on  a  table. 

Eisendecker  all  this  time  sat  far  apart  from  the  rest,  and  with  folded 
arms,  and  half-dosed  eyelids,  seemed  to  wait  in  patience  for  the  moment 
of  being  called  on* 

<*  What  are  they  throwing  for,  yonder  ?*  whispered  I  to  a  Saxon  student 
near  me. 

'^  For  the  shot,  of  course,"  said  he ;  ''  not  but  that  they  might  spare 
themselves  the  labour.  Ejsendecker  must  fire  first ;  and  as  for  who  comes 
second  after  him—-* 

«<l8he  so  sure  as  that?*  asked  I  in  terror,  for  the  fearful  vision  of 
blood  would  not  leave  my  mind. 

^'That  is  he;  the  fellow  that  can  knock  a  bullet  off  a  champagne  bottle 
at  five-and-twenty  paces,  may  chance  to  hit  a  man  at  fifteen." 

"  Miihry  has  it,*  cried  out  one  of  those  at  the  table ;  and  I  heard  the 
words  repeated  firom  mouth  to  mouth,  till  they  reached  Eisendecker,  as  he 
moved  hu  cane  listlessly  to  and  fro  in  the  mill-stream. 

'^  Remember  Ludwig,"  said  his  friend,  as  he  grasped  his  arm  with  a 
strong  dasp ;  ^^  remember  what  I  told  you.* 

The  other  nodded  carelessly,  and  merely  said — ^'  Is  all  ready  P*  ^ 

^  Stand  here,  Eisendecker,*  said  Muhr/s  second,  as  he  dropped  a 
pebble  in  the  grass. 

Muhry  was  already  placed,  and  stood  erect — ^his  eyes  steadily  directed 
to  his  antagonist,  who  never  once  lo<^ed  towards  him,  but  kept  his  glance 
fixed  straight  in  front. 

*'  You  fire  first,  sir,*  said  Muhr/s  firiend ;  while  I  could  mark  that  his 
voice  trembled  slightly  at  the  woitis.  <'  You  may  reserve  your  fire  till  I 
have  counted  twenty,  after  the  word  is  given." 

As  he  spoke^  he  placed  the  pistol  in  Eisendecker^s  hand^  and  called 
out — 

''  Gentlemen,  fall  back,  fall  back — I  am  about  to  give  the  word.  Herr 
Eisendecker,  are  you  ready  ?* 

A  nod  was  the  reply. 

**  Now,"  cried  he,  in  a  loud  voice ;  and  scarcdy  was  the  word  uttered^ 
when  the  discharge  of  the  pistol  was  heard.  So  rapid,  indeed,  was  the 
motion,  that  we  never  saw  him  lift  his  arm ;  nor  could  any  one  say  what 
direction  the  ball  had  taken. 

<'  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it,*  muttered  Eisendecker^s  friend,  in  tones  of 
agony.    <'  All  is  over  with  him  now.* 

Bdbre  a  minute  elapsed,  the  word  to  fall  back  was  again  given,  and  I 
now  beheld  Von  Muhry  standing  with  his  pistol  in  hand,  while  a  smile  of 
cool,  but  determined  malice  sat  on  his  features. 

While  the  second  repeated  the  same  words  over  to  him,  I  turned  to  look 
at  Eisendecker,  but  he  evinced  no  apparent  consdousness  of  what  waa 
going  on  about  him;  his  eyes,  as  before,  were  bent  on  vacancy ;  his  pale 
face,  unmoved,  showed  no  signs  of  passion.  In  an  instant  the  fearful 
^<  now,"  runff  out,  and  Miihry  slowly  raised  his  arm,  and  levelling  his 
pistol  steadi^,  stood  with  his  eye  bent  on  his  victun.  While  the  deep 
voice  of  the  second  sbwly  repeated  one— two— 4hree— four— never  was 
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any  thing  like  the  terrible  suspense  of  that  monent  It  seemed  as  if  the 
very  seconds  of  human  life  were  measuring  out  one  by  one.  As  the  word 
*<ten*'  dropped  from  his  lips,  I  saw  Miihry's  hand  shake.  In  his  revengeful 
desire  to  kill  his  man,  he  had  waited  too  long,  and  now  he  was  growing 
nervous :  he  let  fall  his  arm  to  his  side,  and  waited  for  a  few  seconds,  then 
raising  it  again,  he  took  a  steady  idm,  and  at  the  word,  ''nineteen,"  fired. 

A  Might  movement  of  Eisendecker's  head  at  this  instant  brought  his  face 
full  front ;  and  the  bullet,  which  would  have  transfixed  his  head,  now 
merely  passed  along  his  cheek,  tearing  a  rude  flesh-wound  as  it  went. 

A  half  cry  broke  from  Miihry :  I  heard  hot  the  word,  but  the  acxsent  I 
shall  never  cease  to  remember.  It  was  now  Eisendeckef's  time  t  and  as 
the  blood  streamed  down  his  cheek,  and  fell  in  great  drops  upon  his  neck 
and  shoulders,  I  saw  his  face  assume  the  expression  it  used  to  wear  in  for- 
mer days.  A  terrible  smile  lit  up  his  dark  features,  and  a  gleam  of  pas- 
sionate vengeance  made  his  eye  glow  like  that  of  a  maniac 

"  1  am  ready ;  give  the  word,*'  cried  he  in  frantic  impatience 

But  MilAiry's  second,  fearM  of  giving  way  to  sueh  a  moment  of  pasaion, 
hesitated ;  when  Eisendecker  again  called  out — **  The  word,  sir,  the 
word  f  and  the  bystanders,  indignant  at  the  appearance  of  unfairness, 
repeated  the  cry. 

The  crowd  fell  back,  and  the  word  wfts  given.  Eisendecker  raised  his 
weapon — ^poised  it  for  a  second  in  his  hand — and  then  elevating  it  above 
his  head,  brought  it  gradually  down,  till,  from  the  position  where  I  stood, 
I  could  see  that  he  aimed  at  his  heart. 

His  hand  was  now  motionless,  as  if  it  were  marble — while  his  eye^ 
rivetted  on  his  antagonist,  seemed  to  fix  on  one  small  spot,  as  though  his 
whole  vengeance  was  to  be  glutted  there  Never  was  suspense  more 
dreadful,  and  I  stood  breathless,  in  the  expectation  of  the  Iteal  flash,  when 
with  a  Jerk  of  his  arm  he  threw  up  the  pistol  and  fired  above  his  head ; 
and  then,  with  a  heart-rending  ery  of  Mein  bruder,  mein  brader,"  rushed 
into  Miihry's  arms,  and  fell  into  a  torrent  of  tears. 

The  scene  was  indeed  a  trying  one,  and  few  eould  witness  it  untnoved. 
As  fbr  me,  I  turned  away  completely  overcome  i  while  my  heart  found 
vent  in  thankfulness  that  such  a  fearful  beginning  should  end  thus  happily. 

**  Yes,"  said  Eisendecker,  as  we  rode  home  together  that  evening,  when, 
after  a  long  silence,  he  spoke : "  Yes,  I  had  resolved  to  kill  him ;  but  when  mj 
finger  was  even  on  the  trigger,  I  saw  a  look  upon  his  features  that  reminded 
me  of  those  earlier  and  happier  days  when  we  had  but  one  home  and  one 
heart ;  and  I  felt  as  if  I  was  about  to  become  tiie  murderer  of  my 
brother." 

Need  I  add  that  they  were  friends  for  ever  after. 


Here^  then,  must  I  leave  Gottingen  and  its  Burschenehaft ;  and  while  I 
Mty,  good«by— 41  long  good»by--^iBh  yoU|  meanwhile^  a  happy  Christmas. 
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CIVIC   PROCESSIONS — BIDING   THB 
FRANCHISES. 

The  greatest  change  wrought  in  any 
one  body  of  our  metropolis  within  the 
last  century,  has  decidedly  been  in  our 
city  corporation.  We  speak  not  of 
the  political  alterations  effected  by 
"  th&act  transferring  corporate  abuses 
to  other  hands,**  as  some  one  justly 
calls  the  corporation  reform  bill ;  but 
of  a  change  of  manners  as  marked  in 
the  old  corporation  before  its  dissolu- 
tion, as  in  its  present  successor — a 
change  brought  about,  not  by  the  ope* 
ration  of  acts  of  parliament,  but  by 
the  silent  progress  of  time  and  altera* 
tion  of  public  feeling,  and  evincing 
itself  in  the  almost  total  discontinuance 
of  display  of  civic  ceremonies  and  civic 
processions.     We  have  now  no  pere- 

§rination8  of  trades  on  their  saints* 
ays.  The  shoemakers  no  longer 
perambulate  with  king  Crispin  at  their 
head  ;  and  the  smiths  will  never  again 
walk  in  company  with  a  limping  Vul- 
can ;  nor  the  fishmongers*  corporation 
personate  the  twelve  apostles.  Even 
the  very  principal  ceremony  on  which 
the  boundaries  of  our  civic  liberties 
depended,  is  no  longer  observed  ;  and 
though  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  were 
to  depasture  his  horses  on  the  Lord 
Mayor's  garden;  or  the  seneschal 
of  St.  Sepulchre's  to  execute  an 
attachment  under  the  very  piazsa  of 
the  post-office,  the  sturdy  citizens  will 
never  again  ride  their  franchises.  The 
last  miserable  remnant  of  our  corpo* 
rate  dignity  is  the  Lord  Mayor's  annual 
procession,  in  his  old  gUss  ooach^ 
accompanied  by  a  sorry  troop  of  horse 
police ;  and  the  only  merry-making  that 
accompanies  it«  is  an  occasional  upset 
of  that  terror  of  pawnbrokers^  the 
city  marshal,  from  his  military  charger. 
It  ia  true,  that  sixty  years  aso,  those 
things  were  beginning  to  decline,  and 
had  somewhat  fallen  from  their  ancient 
state.  Still  the  remnant  of  them  was 
then  kept  up,  and  in  some  matters 
adhered  to  with  as  much  earnestness 
as  ever. 
The  principal  civio  ceremony  wbiob 


still  continued  within  that  period,  with 
unabated  splendour,  was  the  triennial 
procession  of  the  corporation,  vulgarly 
called  *'  riding  the  fringes.*'  The  great 
object  of  all  civic  corporations  in  their 
original  constitution,  was  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  and  properties  of 
the  citizens  against  the  usurpation  of 
powerful  nei^bours,  church  andlayi 
and  the  stout  upholding  of  the  several 
immunities  and  privileges  conferred  by 
their  different    charters.     The  vigl* 
lance    of  the  Dubliners,  in  ancient 
times,  was  principally  to  be  exeroised 
against  their  ecclesiastical  neighbours 
of  St.   Mary's   Abbey,   Kilmainbamf 
Thomas  Court,  and  St.  Sepulcbre'S| 
the  latter  being  the  liberty  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.    Various  were 
the  disputes  and  feuds  about  tbeif 
respective  boundaries,  and  many  are 
the  charters  and  inquisiticms  denning 
them,  which  are  still  extant*  To  guara 
themselves  from   enoroaohment,  the 
citizens  from  time  immemorial  peram» 
bulated  the  boundaries  of  their  char* 
tered  district  every  third  year,  and  this 
was  termed  riding  their  franchisesj 
corrupted  into  ''riding  the  fringes." 
In  ancient  times,  when  the  ecolestaa* 
tics  were  a  powerful  body,  this  was  a 
very  necessary  ceremony,  and  in  some 
measure  a  dangerous  service*     The 
worthy    citizens   went   forth    *'  well 
horsed,  armed,  and  in  good  array  i'* 
and  so  they  are  described,  in  an  account 
of  this  ceremony,  in  1488,  still  extant 
in  the  white  book  of  Christ's  Church. 
But  when  the  power  and  possessions  of 
their  clerical  neighbours  passed  away 
there  was  no  one  with  the  will  orthe 
means  of  interfering  with  them.     The 
citizens  had  long  ceased  to  march  oat 
with  a  black  standard  before  them— 
**  a  g^eat  terror  to  the  Irish  enemies  |" 
and  their  military  spirit  having  conw 
pletely  died  away,  the  riding  of  the 
franchises  became  altogether  a  peaces 
ful  exhibition  of  civic  pomp,consistin|g 
chiefly  of  the  followmg   emblematio 
personages,  and  display  of  craft. 

Every  one  of  the  twenty-five  oor« 
porations  was  preceded  by  a  lar^e 
Yehicle»  drawn  by  tte  most  splendid 
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horses  that  could  he  bought  or  har- 
rowed ';  indeed  all  were  eager  to 
lend  the  best  they  had.  On  these 
carriages  were  borne  the  implements 
of  the  respective  trades,  at  which  the 
artizans  worked  as  they  advanced. 
The  weavers  fabricated  ribbons  of  va- 
rious gay  colours*  which  were  sent 
floating  among  the  crowd.  The  prin- 
ters struck  off  hand-bills,  with  songs  and 
odes  prepared  for  the  occasion,  which 
were  also  thrown  about  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  smiths  blew  their  bellows, 
hammered  on  their  anvils,  and  forged 
various  implements,  and  every  corpo- 
ration as  it  passed  was  seen  in  the 
exercise  of  its  peculiar  trade.  They 
were  accompanied  by  persons  repre- 
senting the  various  natures  or  person- 
ages of  their  craft,  mixing  together 
saints  and  demigods,  as  they  hap- 
pened to  be  sacred  or  profane.  Thus, 
the  shoemakers  had  a  person  repre- 
senting St.  Crispin,  with  his  last; 
the  brewers,  St.  Andrew,  with  his 
cross  ;  but  the  smiths,  though  patron- 
ised by  S.  Loy,  were  accompanied  by 
Vulcan  and  Venus — which  last  was  the 
handsomest  woman  that  could  be  pro- 
cured for  the  occasion,  and  the  most 
gaily  attired.  She  was  attended  by  a 
Cupid,  who  shot  numerous  darts,  en 
passemt,  at  the  ladies  who  crowded  the 
windows.  The  merchants,  who  exist 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Trinity, 
could  not  without  profanation  attempt 
any  personal  representation ;  but  they 
exhibited  a  huge  sbamrocki  as  the  em- 
blem furnished  by  St.  Patrick  himself, 
while  they  were  also  accompanied  by 
a  large  snip  on  wheels  navigated  by 
real  sailors. 

The  course  of  proceeding  of  this 
motley  assembly  was  this :  They  drew 
up  .at  the  old  Custom-bouse,  and 
passing  along  Temple-bar  and  Fleet- 
street,  they  came  to  the  sea  at  Kings- 
end.  They  then  proceeded  to  low- 
water  mark,  when  a  trumpet  was 
Botmded,  a  water-bailiff  advanced,  and 
ridhig  into  the  water,  as  far  as  he 
could,  hurled  a  spear  eastward.  This 
marked  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
city.  They  then  crossed  the  Strand, 
and  traversing  the  boundaries  of  the 
city  and  county,  by  Merrion,  Bray 
road,  Donnybrook,  &c.,  came  by  Ste- 
phen's Green,  to  the  division  between 
the  city  and  liberties.  Then  traversing 
Kevin's  Port,  Bolton-lane,  Bride-street, 
Bull-alley,  &C.,  they  again  emerged  at 
Dolphin's  barn,  from  whence  they  took 


a  roond  by  Stony  Batter,  FiaglasSf 
G]a8nevin,and  Clcmtarf,  ending  a  tittle 
beyond  Raheny.  In  the  course  of 
this  peregrination,  they  passed  through 
several  houses,  and  threw  down  any 
fences  that  came  in  their  way,  particu- 
larly on  the  confines  of  the  liberties. 

The  liberties  of  Dublin,  forming  an 
elevated  tract  on  the  western  side  of 
the  city,  were  so  called  from  certain 
privileges  and  immunitiee  conferred 
upon  it.  It  contained  formerly  a 
population  of  forty  thousand  souls, 
who  had  obtained  a  high  degree  of 
opulence  by  the  establishment  of  (be 
silk  and  woollen  manufacture  among 
them.  After  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantz,  a  number  of  indus- 
trious artizans  of  the  reformed  faith, 
driven  from  their  own  counhrj,  bad 
taken  refuge  in  this  district,  and 
brought  the  manufacture  of  silk  and 
woollen  to  a  high  state  of  perfection. 
About  sixty  years  ago  there  were  three 
thousand  four  hundred  looms  in  active 
employment ;  and  in  1791,  there  were 
twelve  hundred  silk  looms  alone.  This 
prosperity  was  liable  to  great  fluctua- 
tions. Two  years  after,  when  war 
was  declared  with  France,  and  the  raw 
material- was  difficult  to  be  procured, 
the  poor  artizans  experienced  great 
distress ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  tbe 
insurrection  in  '98,  in  which  many  of 
them  were  engaged,  entirely  rained 
them ;  so  that  at  the  time  of  tbe  Union 
they  were  reduced  to  utter  beggary. 

On  all  occasions  of  distress,  they 
descended  in  masses  from  their  elevated 
site  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  town,  and, 
as  has  been  remarked,  they  resembled 
an  irruption  of  some  foreign  horde — 
a  certain  wildness  ef  aspect,  with  pallid 
faces  and  squalid '  persons,  seemed  to 
mark  at  this  time  the  poor  artisans  of 
the  liberty  as  a^  separate  class  from 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Dublin.  Of 
this  famous  and  flourishing  community 
nothing  remains  at  the  present  day  but 
large  houses,  with  stone  fronts  and 
architectural  ornaments,  in  ruins  in 
remote  and  obscure  streets;  and  a 
small  branch  of  the  poplin  and  tabinet 
manufacture,  a  fabric  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  them,  and  whose 
beauty  and  excellence  are  well  known. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  writer  how- 
ever, they  exhibited  their  power  on 
every  public  occasion,  and  during  the 
perambulation  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
they  particularly  signalized  themselves. 
As  tnej  had  manor  eoorts  and  aenes- 
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chals  of  their  own,  with  a  court-house 
and  a  prison,  they  were  exceedingly 
jealous  of  their  separate  jurisdiction. 
They  assembled  in  detachments  in 
some  places  leading  to  their  territo- 
ries, and  made  a  show  of  strongly 
opposing  any  invasion  of  their  inde- 
pendence. The  most  remarkable  was 
on  the  Cross  Poddle,  leading  to  the 
Coombe,  the  great  avenue  to  the 
interior  of  the  Liberties,  and  here 
they  made  a  most  formidable  exhibi- 
tion of  resistance.*  They  seized  upon 
the  sword-bearer  of  the  corporation, 
wrested  from  his  hand  the  civic  wea- 
pon, and  having  thus  established  their 
seeming  rig^t  to  resist  encroachment, 
the  sword  was  restored,  on  condition 
of  receiving  a  present  as  a  tribute,  and 
liberating  a  prisoner  from  confinement. 
These  demands  being  complied  with,  a 
formal  permission  was  given  to  the 
procession  to  move  on.  The  man  who 
wrested  the  sword  from  the  bearer  had 
a  distinguished  name,  and  an  achieve- 
ment to  boast  of  during  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

Beside  hurlinff  the  spear  into  the 
sea,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  corporation 
observed  several  other  ceremonies.  In 
their  progress  they  made  various  stops, 
and  held  sham  consultations,  which 
were  called  courts.  At  a  court  at 
Essex-gate,  it  was  aregular  ceremony  to 
summon  Sir  Michael  Creagh  in  the  fol- 
lowing form: — "Sir  Michael  Creagh  I 
Sir  Mickael  Creagh  1  come  and  appear 
at  the  court  of  our  Lord  the  King, 
holden  before  the  right  honourable  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
or  you  will  be  outlawed.*' — This  sin- 
gular ceremonv  originated  from  the 
circumstance  of  Sir  Michael  Creagh's 
having  been  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin, 
in  1668,  and  absconded,  carrying  with 
him  the  gold  collar  of  S.S.,  which  had 
been  given  to  the  corporation  only  a 
few  years  before  by  Charles  IL  The 
civic  citation  to  the  fugitive  thief  being 
wholly  fruitless,  and  Sir  M.  Creagh 
never  having  returned  with  the  collar, 
a  new  one  was  obtained  by  Bartholo- 
mew Vanhomrigh,  from  William  IIL, 
in  1697,  which  is  the  one  at  present 
in  use.  The  citation,  however,  conti- 
nued to  be  made  during  the  procession. 
The  worthy  citizen  through  whom  the 
collar  of  S.  S.  was  restored,  was  fa- 
ther to  Swift*s  celebrated  Vanessa,  f 

The  trappings  and  equipments  of 


this  procession  seem  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  ancient  practice  of 
acting  plays  or  mysteries  by  the  dif- 
ferent guilds  of  the  corporation.  Those 
representations  had  been  discontinued 
since  the  time  of  Elizabeth  :  they  are 
however  mentioned  by  many  writers, 
and  in  the  books  of  the  corporation 
there  are  several  entries  relating  to  the 
expenses  and  mode  of  proceeding  for 
them,  which  show  the  allegories  acted 
to  have  been  similar  to  the  characters 
assumed  by  the  guilds  in  riding  the 
franchises.  They  were  a  most  ex- 
traordinary medley  of  religion  and 
profanity,  morals  and  indecency.  Thus, 
m  the  same  interlude,  the  carpenters 
acted  the  storv  of  Joseph  and  Mary ; 
the  tailors,  Aaam  and  Eve ;  while  the 
vintners  personated  Bacchus  and  his 
companions,  with  their  drunkenness  and 
gallantries;  and  the  smiths,  Vulcan 
and  the  intrigues  of  his  fiur  consort, 
or,  as  it  was  modestly  entered,  **  Vul- 
can, and  what  related  to  him.**  Such 
things  formed  regular  items  in  the 
corporation  accounts.  Several  items 
are  given  in  the  History  of  Dublin,  and 
are  sufficiently  amusing.  For  a  cele- 
bration of  St.  George*8  day  are  the 
following : — 

"  Item  3.  The  elder  master  to  find 
a  maiden,  well  attired,  to  lead  the 
dragon,  and  the  clerk  of  the  market  to 
find  a  golden  line  for  the  dragon." 

"  Item  4.  The  elder  warden  to  find 
for  St.  George  four  trumpets;  but 
St.  George  himself  to  pay  them  their 
wages.  "J 

On  the  subject  of  civic  processions 
we  may  mention  one  which,  though 
dbcontinned  for  many  centuries,  was 
much  talked  of  on  the  election  of  our 
first  R.  C.  Mayor,  though  some  scep- 
tics doubted  if  it  ever  existed.  We 
mean  the  ceremony  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
walking  barefooted  through  the  city  on 
Corpus  Christi  day.  The  origin  and 
account  of  this  ceremony  b  given  at 
.  length  in  Stanihurst's  Chronicle.  In 
1514,  there  were  constant  disputes 
between  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  the  Earl 
of  Kildare,  and  James  Butler,  Earl  of 
Ormonde.  The  origin  of  the  long 
continued  feud  between  their  two  illus* 
trious  families,  is  referred  to  the  con- 
test between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  the  family  of  Kildare,  ad- 
hering to  the  house  of  York,  and 
Ormonde,  to  Lancaster.    Thegovem- 
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menty  therefore,  af^r  the  accession  of 
Henry  the  seventh,  relied  implicitly  on 
the  kildare  family,  and  the  Earl  of 
Kildare  was  accordingly  made  deputy; 
hut,  in  the  words  of  the  historian, 
''James,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  a  deepe  and 
farre  reaching  man,  giving  hacke  like 
a  hutting  ram,  to  strike  the  harder 
push,  devised  to  inveigle  his  adversa- 
rie,  by  submission  and  curtesie,  being 
not  then  able  to  match  him  with 
stoutnesse  or  pre-eminence.  Where- 
upon Ormonde  addressed  his  letters  to 
the  deputie,  specifying  a  slander  raised 
on  him  and  his,  that  he  purposed  to  de- 
fame his  government  and  to  withstand 
his  authoritie.  And  for  the  deering 
of  himself,  and  of  his  adherents,  so  it 
stood  with  the  deputie  his  pleasure, 
he  would  make  his  special  repaire  to 
Dublin,  and  there  in  an  open  audience 
would  purge  himselfe  of  all  such  odious 
crimes,  of  which  he  was  wrongfullie 
suspected." 

The  Earl  of  Kildare  having  assented 
to  this  arrangement,  Ormonde  marched 
to  Dublin  at  the  head  of  a  ''  puissant 
army,'*  and  took  up  his  quarters  in 
Thomas -court,  now  a  part  of  the 
city,  but  then  a  suburb.  The  meeting 
was  arranged  to  take  place  in  Patrick's 
Church.  Before  it  took  place,  how- 
ever, the  feuds  between  Ormonde's  fol- 
lowers and  the  citizens  had  arisen  to 
an  uncontrollable  height,  and  during 
the  conference,  while  tne  leaders  were 
wrangling  in  the  church  about  their  mu- 
tual differences,  their  adherents  came 
to  blows,  and  a  body  of  archers  and  citi- 
zens rushed  to  the  church,  meaning 
to  have  murdered  Ormonde.  The  earl, 
however,  suspecting  treachery,  fled  in- 
to the  chapter-house  and  made  fast 
the  door.  The  disappointed  citizens, 
in  their  rage,  shot  their  arrows  at  ran- 
dom through  the  aisles,  and  into  the 
chancel,  leaving  some  of  them  stick- 
ing in  the  images.  In  the  riot  a  citi- 
zen named  Blambfeil  was  slain. 

The  Earl  of  Ormonde  was  so  much 
alarmed  that  he  would  not  come  out  of 
bis  sanctuary  till  the  deputy  assured 
him  of  his  life  by  loioing  hands.  A 
hole  was  accordingly  cut  in  the  door, 
but  Ormonde  suspecting  it  was  a  trick 
to  get  an  opportunity  to  chop  off  his 
hand,  refused  to  put  it  out ;  so  the 
Earl  of  Kildare,  to  re-assure  him« 
thrust  his  hand  in,  after  which  they 
shook  hands  and  were  for  the  present 


reconciled.  We  give  the  result,  so  fkr 
as  the  citizens  were  concerned,  in  the 
historian's  words. 

"  Ormonde  bearing  in  mind  the  tren^ 
cherie  of  the  Dublinians,  procured  such 
as  were  the  gravest   prelates    of  his 
dergie    to    intimate  to   the    ooort    of 
Rome   the  heathenish  riot  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Dublin,  In  roshtng   into    the 
church  armed,  polluting  with  slaughter 
the    consecrated    place,    defacing    the 
images,  prostrating  the  reliks,  rasing 
down  altars,   with  barberous  outcries, 
more    like   miscreant    Saracens     than 
Christian  Catholikes.  Whereupon  a  Icgat 
was  posted  to  Ireland,  bending  his  course 
to  Dublin,  where  soone  after  he  was  so- 
lemny  received  by  Walter  Fitzsimon, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  a  grave  prelat, 
for  his  lerning  and  wisdome,  choseo  to 
be  one  of  King  Henrie  the  Seventh  his 
chaplins,  in  which  vocation  he  continued 
twelve  yeares,and  after  was  advanced  to 
be  Archbishop  of  Dublin.     The  legat 
upon  his  arrival  indicted  the  city  for  this 
execrable  offense  t  but  at  length  by  the 
procurement  as  well  of  the  archbishop 
as  of  all  the  clergie,  he  was  weighed  to 
give  the  citizens  absolution  with  this 
caveat,  that  In  detestation  of  so  horrible 
a  fact,  and  adperpetuam  ret  memortaa, 
the  Maior  of  Dublin  should  go  bare- 
footed through  the  citie  in  open  pro- 
cession before  the  sacrament,  on  Corpus 
Christi  date,  which  penitent  satisfaction 
was  after  in  everie  such  procession  duHe 
accomplished."* 

DRUNKENNESS. 

The  habit  of  intemperate  drinking 
had  grown  to  such  an  excess  in  Ire- 
land, that  it  was  gravely  asserted  there 
was  something  in  the  people's  constitu- 
tion congenial  to  the  excitement  of 
ardent  spirits.  The  propensity  for  in- 
toxication among  the  people  had  been 
remarked  from  the  earliest  times.  Sir 
W.  Pettv,  who  wrote  in  the  year 
1682,  when  Dublin  contained  but 
6,025  houses,  states  that  1,200  of  them 
were  public  houses,  and  sold  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.  In  1798,  in  Thomaa- 
street,  nearly  every  third  house  was  a 
public  house.  The  street  contained 
190  houses,  and  of  these  fifty- two  were 
licensed  to  sell  spirits.  Among  the 
upper  classes,  the  great  consumption 
was  claret,  and  so  extensive  was  its 
importation,  that,  in  the  year  1763, 
it  amounted  to  8,000  tons — and  tho 
bottles  alone  were  estimated  at  the 
value  of  £67,000.     This  fact  is  de- 
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tailed  bj  honest  Rutty>  the  Quaker 
historian  of  the  countj  of  Dublin.* 
Such  were  the  conviTial  habits  of  the 
day,  and  so  absorbed  were  the  people 
in  the  indulgence,  that  the  doctor  re- 
commended that  port  should  be  substi- 
tuted in  its  place — "because,"  said  he, 
with  quaint  simplicity,  *'  it  would  not 
admit  so  long  a  sitting — a  great  advan- 
tage to  wise  men  in  saving  a  g^eat  deal 
of  their  precious  time."  In  fact,  the 
great  end  and  aim  of  life  in  the  upper 
elasses  seemed  to  be  convivial  indul- 
gence to  excess.  The  rule  of  drink- 
ing was,  that  no  man  was  allowed  to 
leave  the  company  till  he  was  unable 
to  itand,  and  then  he  might  depart,  if 
be  could  walk. 

No  CTUiOB  iW 

to  the  poUsff  wretch 


Nor  M4>er  thifr. 
Indulged  eptrt* 

If  on  any  oecaaion  a  gnett  left 
the  room,  bits  of  paper  were  dropped 
into  his  glass,  intimating  the  number 
of  rounds  the  bottle  had  gone,  and  on 
his  return  he  was  obliged  to  swallow  a 
glass  for  each,  under  the  penalty  of  so 
many  glasses  of  salt  and  water.  It 
was  the  practice  of  some  to  have  de- 
oanters  with  round  bottoms,  like  a 
modern  soda  water  bottle,  the  only 
contrivance  in  which  they  could  stand 
being  at  the  head  of  the  table,  before 
the  host ;  stopping  the  bottle  was  thna 
rendered  impossible,  and  every  one  was 
obliged  to  nil  his  glass  atonee,  and 
pass  the  bottle  to  his  neighbour,  on 
peril  of  upsetting  the  contents  on  the 
table.  A  still  more  common  practioe 
was,  to  knock  the  stems  off  the  glasses 
with  a  knife,  so  that  they  must  be 
emptied  as  fast  as  they  were  filled,  as 
they  could  not  stand. 

Such  orgiea  were  not  oooasional, 
but  often  continued  every  night,  and 
all  night  long.  A  usual  exhortation 
from  a  father  to  his  son  was,  '*  make 
your  head,  boy,  while  you*re  young ;" 
and  certain  knots  of  seasoned  drinkers 
who  had  succeeded  in  this  insane  at- 
tempt, were  called  umr  i(fx«*»  **  the 
heaos,*'  from  their  impenetrability  to 
the  effect  of  liquor.  It  was  said  that, 
**  no  man  who  drank  ever  died,  but 
many  died  learning  to  drink;**  and 
the  number  of  victims  who  fell  in 
acting  on  this  principle  was  an  appal- 
ling proof  of  the  extent  of  the  practice 
«^most  familiet  could  point  to  some 
victim  to  this  premature 


An  elderlv  clergyman  infbrmed  us, 
that  on  leavmg  home  to  enter  college, 
he  stopped,  on  his  way,  at  the  hospi- 
table mansion  of  a  friend  of  his  father 
for  a  few  days.     The  whole  time  he 
was  eng^ed  with    drinking    parties 
every  night,  and  assiduously  plied  with 
bumpers,  till  he  sunk  under  the  table. 
In  tne  morning  he  was,  of  course, 
deadly  sick,  but  his  host  prescribed 
*<  a  hair  of  the  old  dog,"  that  is  a  glass 
of  raw  spirits.     On  one  night,  he  con- 
trived to  steal  through  a  back  window. 
As  soon  as  he  was  missed,  the  cry  ot 
"  stole  away*'  was  raised,  and  he  was 
pursued,  but  effected  his  escape  into 
the  park.     Here  he  found  an  Italian 
artist,  who  had  also  been  of  the  com- 
pany, but,  unused  to  such  scenes,  had 
likewise  fled  f^om  the  orsies.     They 
concealed  themselves  by  lying  down 
among  the  deer,  and  so  passed  the 
night.     Towards  morning,  they  re- 
turned to  the  house,  and  were  wit- 
nesses of  an  extraordinary  procession. 
Such  of  the  company  as  were  still  able 
to  walk,  had  procured  a  flat-backed 
car,  on  which  they  heaped  the  bodies 
of  those  who  were  insensible — then 
throwing  a  sheet  over  them,  and  illu- 
minating them  with  candles,  like  an 
Irish  wake,  some  taking  the  shafts  of 
the  car  before,  and  others  pushing  be- 
hind, and  all  setting  up  the  Irish  cry, 
the  $en$ible  survivors  left  their  departed 
insensible  friends  at  their  respective 
homes.     The  consequences  of  this  de- 
bauch were  several  duels  between  the 
aetive  and  passive  performers  on  the 
following  dav. 

No  class  of  society,  even  the  gravest, 
was  exempt  from  this  indulgence. 
Even  judges  on  the  bench  were  seen 
inebriated,  without  much  shame,  and 
with  little  censure.  One,  well  known, 
was  noted  for  the  maudling  sensibility 
with  which  he  passed  sentence.  It  was 
remarked  of  him  by  Curran,  that, 
"  though  he  did  not  weep,  he  certiunlv 
had  a  drop  in  his  eye."  The  indnf- 
genoe  was  so  universal,  that  pursuits 
of  business  never  interfered  with  it.  An 
attorney,  (Howard,)  writing  in  1776, 
complaining  of  the  want  of  reform  in 
the  law,  and  the  evils  of  his  profession, 
thus  speaks : — '*  This  leads  me  to  men- 
tion an  evil,  which  I  would  feign  have 
thrown  a  veil  over,  but  for  the  great 
degree  of  excess  to  which  it  has  arrived 
in  this  kingdom,  above  all  others ;  and 
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even  among  the  proleflMDrs  of  the  lawi 
a  profession  whion  requiras  the  clearesty 
coolest  head  a  man  can  poasiUj  have  ; 
can  we  con4)lain  of  being  censured  of 
dishonesty,  if  we  nndertake  the  ma* 
nagement  of  a  man's  alFairs,  and  render 
ourselves  incapable  of  conducting  them  ? 
and  is  not  this  the  ease  with-  every 
man  who  has  filled  himself  with  strong 
winesy  unless  he  has  such  an  uncom- 
mon capacity  as  not  one  in  a  thousand 
is  ever  bkned  with  ?  The  obstrvatioa 
of  English  men  of  business^  isf  that 
they  could  not  conceive  how  men  in 
this  kingdom  transacted  any  bu8lnes(^ 
for  they  seemed  to  do  nothing  but 
walk  the  courts  the  whole  mornings 
and  devote  the  whole  evemng  to  the 
bottler 

Innumerable  are  the  anecdotes  whidi 
might  be  collected  to  illustrate  the  ez« 
cessive  indulgence  in  drink,  now  for- 
tunately wholly  exploded  from  all 
classes.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  has  re- 
corded some,  in  which  he  was  an  actor, 
which  are  so  highly  characteristic,  that 
we  cite  two  of  them,  though,  perhapSf 
already  known  to  most  of  our  readers. 
Near  to  the  kennel  of  his  father's 
hounds  was  built  a  small  lodge;  to  thie 
was  rolled  a  hogshead  of  claret,  a  car- 
case of  beef  was  hung  up  against  the 
wall,  a  kind  of  ante-room  was  filled 
with  straw,  as  a  kennel  for  the  com- 
pany, when  inclined  to  sleep,  and  all 
the  windows  were  closed  to  shut  out 
the  light  of  day*  Here  nine  gentle- 
men, who  excelled  in  various  convivial 
qualities,  were  enclosed  on  a  frosty  St« 
Stephen's  day,  accompanied  by  two 
pipers  and  a  fiddler,  with  two  couple 
of  hounds,  to  join  in  the  chorus  raised 
by  the  guests.  Among  the  sports  in« 
troduced  was  a  cock-fight,  m  which 
twelve  game  cooks  were  thrown  on  the 
fioor,  who  fought  t<^ether  till  only 
one  remained  alive,  who  was  declared 
the  victor.  Herf,  for  seven  days,  the 
party  were  shut  in,  till  the  cow  was 
declared  cut  up,  and  the  claret  on  the 
stoop,  when  the  last  gallon  was  mulled 
with  spices,  and  drank  in  tumblers  to 
their  next  merry  meeting.  The  same 
writer  describes  a  party  given  in  an 
unfinished  room,  the  walls  of  which 
were  recently  plastered,  and  the  mor- 
tar sof^.  At  ten,  on  the  following 
morning,  some  friends  entered  to  pay 
a  visit,  and  they  found  the  company 
fast  asleep,  in  various  positions,  some 
9n  chursy   and   some  on  the  floor 


aoMiig  empty  bottlos,'  bfoken  pistes 
and  dishes,  bones  and  fragoMnts  of 
meat  floated  in  daret,  with  a  kenad 
of  dogs  devouring  theneu  On  the  floor 
lay  th«  piper,  on  his  back,  apparently 
dead,  with  the  table  cloth  thrown  orar 
him  for  &  shroud,  and  six  candles 
placed  round  him,  burned  down  to  the 
sockets.  Two  of  the  company  hid 
fallen  asleep,  with  their  headi  close  to 
the  soft  wall;  the  heat  and  light  of 
the  room,  after  eighteen  honrs*  carou- 
sal, had  caused  the  plaster  to  set  and 
harden,  so  that  the  heads  of  the  men 
were  firmly  incorporated  with  it.  It 
was  necessary,  with  conaderable  diffi- 
culty, to  punch  out  the  masa  with  so 
oyster-knife,  giving  much  pain  to  the 
parties,  by  .the  loss  of  half  their  hair 
and  a  part  of  the  scalp.  Allowing  all 
licence  for  the  author's  colouring,  in 
what  other  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  could  any  thing  like  aqeh  scenes 
have  oocunred? 


SHOE  BLACU  ANO  THB  STEEETB. 

Tbs  common  people  of  Dublin  were 
eminently  distinguished  by  peculiar 
traits  of  character,  in  which  they  di£* 
fered  from  the  populace  of  every  other 
city.  Among  them,  the  shoe-blacks 
were  a  numerous  and  fbrmidaye  body* 
the  precursors  of  Day  and  Martin» 
till  the  superior  merits  of  the  latter 
put  an  end  to  their  trade.  The  polish 
they  used  was  lamp-black  and  eggfi$  for 
whuh  thev  purchased  all  thait  were 
rotten  ia  the  markets.  Their  imple- 
ments consisted  of  a  three-legged  stcok 
a  basket  containing  »  blunt  kolfe* 
called  a  spudd,  a  painter's  brush,  snd 
an  old  wig*«  A  gratleman  usually 
went  out  in  the  morning  with  dir^ 
boots  or  shoes,  sure  to  find  a  shoe- 
black Htting  on  his  stool  at  the  corner 
of  the  street.  He  laid  his  foot  in  hi* 
lap,  without  ceremony,  where  the  ar* 
tist  scraped  it  with  bis  spodd,  wiped  it 
with  bis  wig,  and  then'laidonhlsconh' 
^sition  as  tinck  as  black  paint  with 
nis  painter's  brush.  The  stuff  dried 
with  a  rich  polish,  requiring  no  IHe- 
tion,  and  little  inferior  to  tne  elabo- 
rated modem  fluids,  save  only  the  in- 
tolerable odonrff  exiialed  ftwm  mp  in 
a  hiffh  state  of  putridity,  and  which 
filled  any  house  which  was  entered  be- 
fore the  composition  was  quite  dzy*. 
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and  sometimes  tainted  even  the  ur  of 
fashionable  drawing-rooms.  Polishing 
sboei^  w«  shofnld  mention^  was  at  this 
tim«  a  refinement  almost  confined  to 
cities,  people  in  the  connstry  being  ^e« 
nerally  satisfied  with  grease.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  recorded  in  the  ballad  of 
the  famoos  wedding  of  Baltymore-^ 

^Oht  Isy  by  llie  fst  t»  grcMt  tke  ptictffe  booto.** 

OooM  grease  was  the  faTourlte  and 
most  fashionable,  and  so  was  reserved 
for  his  reverence. 

These  artists  were  diitingaished  for 
oilier  qualities,  as  well  as  professional 
skill.  Their  costume  was  smgnlarly 
squalid,  if  posnble  generalhf  exceeding 
the  repT^sentntion  of  the  brother  of 
the  brush  preserved  in  Hbgai^h's  pic 
ture  of  the  idle  apprentice,  one  of 
whose  associates  is  a  member  of  the 
craft,  with  his  basket  and  brush,  play- 
ing chuck-farthing'  on  a  tomb-stone 
during  divine  service  on  Sunday.  But 
the  Dublin  shoe-black  far  excelled  his 
English  contemporary  in  quaUties  de- 
signated by  the  alliteration  of  <<wit 
and  wickedness^  ^rt  and  drollery.*' 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  preserved  some 
traits  of  thetr  qualities  in  heradmi* 
rable  essay  on  Irish  butts,  most  ingc 
niously  proving  that  what  appeared  to 
be  the  blundering  phraseology  of  this 
class  Was  in  reality  figurative  and  poe- 
tical language,  and  a  tissue  of  tropes 
and  metaphors.^ 

One,  known  by  the  simple  appelhu 
tion  of  *•  Bill,"  perhaps  the  very  Bill 
whom  Miss  Ed^worthhas  immortal- 
ized, was  distinguished  on  ma^  other 
occasions  for  his  iwady  wit.  He  gene* 
rally  sat  en  Ormond-quay,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Arran-street,  and  had  an  over- 
flow of  customersy  who  resorted  to  his 
Btool,  as  much  to  hear  his  wit,  as  to 


receive  his  polish.     Some  ladies,  at 
that  time  stars  in  the  Irish  court,  were 
not  very  scrupulous  in  seeking  such 
entertainment,  and  frequently  accosted 
Bill  to  hear  his  hon  mats,  though  th^ 
were  not  always  fit  to  be  repeated. 
One  day  the  gay  Mrs.  Stratford  walked 
up  to  him,  and  by  way  of  enterin*/ 
into  conversation  and  hearing  hi»  good 
things,  she  asked  Mm  the  vray  to  the 
Phnsnix  Park.     While  Bill  waa  po- 
litely directing  her,  an  aide*de-camp 
came  up,  to  whom  she  turned  and 
whispered  that  she  was  about  to  ex- 
tract something  witty  firom  Bill ;  so, 
accosting  him  again,  she  renewed  the 
conversation,  and  begged  him  to  go 
on,  adding,  "vad  so,  sir,  you  were 
sayings"  Bill,  offended  at  her  inatten- 
tion, replied, "  Oh,  be  des,  marm,  I 
was  saying — ^you   are  de   ould  pro- 
verb        *'    and   then   repeated    one, 
which,    thougfhi  singnlariy    apposite, 
ia  too  coarse  for  our  pages.     The 
fair   querist    hastened    awa^,    satis- 
fied with  one  specimen  of  Bill's  wit, 
with  which    the  aide-de-camp  after- 
wards regaled   the   viceregal  circle* 
Such  coarse  humour  was  "tne  deKgbt 
of  the  court  then  held  in  the  castle  of 
Dublin. 

The  number  of  crippled'  and  de- 
formed beggars,  that  even  to  the  pre- 
sent day  haunt  all  places  of  resort  tn 
Ireland,  has  long  been  «  subject  of  re- 
mark to  strangers.  Among  the  notable 
effisrts  of  the  Irish  parliament  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor,  was  one  of  turning  this 
class,  the  maimed  and  halt,  in  Dublin, 
into  shoeblacks  and  news- venders.  To 
secure  them  eropieyment,  a  statute  was 
passed  in  177^,  by  which  young  and 
able-bodied  shoeiblacks,  in  ^e  dty, 
were  made  liable  to  be  committed  as 
vagabonds.  This  provision,  like  many 
others  of  the  very  silly  code  ef  which 


•  The  sketch  U  so  generally  known,  that  we  forbear  to  quote  it.  The  fair  authoress 
win  pardon  us,  however,  if  we  saggest  an  amendment.  One  of  the  dispotants  stated 
with  exultation,  that  his  spudd  was  *^  up  to  the  Lamprey"  in  hia  antagonut  All 
the  knives  were  then  made  bv  the  famous  cutler  of  that  name,  which  was  impressed 
on  the  blade.  The  true  reading  is  *•  up  to  de  Y  in  him,"  the  name  beinr  alwavs 
formed  with  the  L  to  the  point  and  the  Y  to  the  handle ;  so  that  not  only  the  blade, 
but  the  very  name,  to  the  last  letter,  was  buried  in  his  body.  We  give  a  sketch  of 
this  now  extinct  instrument :  an  inspection  of  it  wiU'.give  an  idea  of  the  singular 
force  of  the  figurative  expression: — 
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it  formed  a  parti  se«int  never  to  have 
been  very  rigidly  executed;  and  fur 
many  a  year  afterwards  the  fraternity 
flourished  as  sound  in  health  and  limb 
as  ever. 

The  rapid  improvement  of  the  streets 
vas  destined^  however,  soon  to  prove 
far  more  destructive  to  the  craft  than 
commitments  i  and  Messrs*  Mac  Adam 
and  the  paving  board  were  worse  eoe* 
miestban  beadles  and  parish  constables. 
The  state  of  the  best  streets  about  a 
eentury  ago,  was  much  worse  than  the 
Pill-lane  or  Goat-alley  of  1843.  There 
were  no  areas  in  front  of  houses  as 
there  are  nowi  in  all  streets  consisting 
of  private  residences )  and  the  spouts* 
instead  of  being  carried  down  to  the 
groundf  so  as  to  suffer  the  water  to 
ton  o£P  in  a  quiet  stream,  projected  out 
either  from  the  roof,  or  half-way  down 
the  wallf  so  as  to  pour  in  torrents  over 
a  large  space  below,  after  every  shower* 
Sewers  there  were  few  or  none,  and 
many  houses  having  no  reres  or  places 
of  deposit  behind,  the  inhabitants  threw 
all  species  of  filth  into  the  middle  of 
the  street,  so  that  Dublin  was  as  little 

Irarified  as  Edinburgh  or  Lisbon.  As 
ate  as  the  year  181 1,  there  was  not 
one  covered  sewer  in  the  most  popu- 
lous district  of  the  city — the  Liberty, 
south  of  the  Coombe ;  and  it  is  a  very 
singular  circumstance,  that  when  the 
great  sewer  through  Capel -street  was 
commenced  under  the  powers  vested 
in  the  paving  board,  after  1806,  that 
street  being  then  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous in  Dublin,  and  in  which  the  most 
thriving  shopkeepers  of  the  day  It  ved,  t  he 
sewer  was  covered  in  at  tke  dedre  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  left  unfinished.* 
For  want  of  sewers  the  iilth  and  waters 
were  received  in  pits,  called  cess-pools, 
dug  before  the  doors,  and  covered  in ; 
and  those  continued  in  Sackville-street^ 
and  other  places,  till  after  the  year 
1811  ;  and  many  now  remember  the 
horrid  sight  and  smell  which  periodi- 
cally offended  the  inhabitants  in  this 
fashionable  street,  when  those  Stygian 
pools  were  opened  and  emptied,  f 

To  the  causes  of  accumulating  filth 
was  to  be  added  the  excessive  narrow- 
ness of  the  streets.  Chancery>lane, 
once  one  of  the  most  fashionable  streets 
in  the  city,  and  the  retsidence  of  all  the 


leading  membera  of  the  l^al  profes* 
sioui  who  have  now  migrated  to  Mer- 
rion-square,  is  hardly  the  width  of  a 
modem  stable-lane  t  and  Cutpurse* 
row,  the  leading  thoroughfare  firoa 
the  southern  roaa  to  the  eastern  eod 
of  the  town  was,  before  it  waa  widened 
in  1810*  only  fifteen  feet  broad* 

Among  the  mementos  of  the  former 
state  of  the  streets  of  our  metropolis, 
some,  not  the  least  curious,  are  the  va- 
rious acts  passed  for  their  improve- 
mentf  which  draw  most  piteous  pie> 
tures  of  their  state.  From  one  paned 
in  17179  it  appears  to  have  been  a  lu- 
crative business  to  lay  dirt  in  the  streets 
for  the  purpose  of  making  manure. 
In  such  a  state  of  the  city  shoe- 
blacks must  have  bad  a  thriving  trade. 
The  face  of  things  is  now  changed: 
Dublin  is  one  of  the  cleanest  citiei 
in  Europe*  and  a  pedestrian  mav 
walk  from  east  to  west  and  north 
to  south  of  it  without  aoiliiig  hii 
foot. 

The  advanoe  of  this  improvement  in 
our  metropolis  was  occasionally  marked 
by  events  which  exhibit  strange  traits. 
Among  others.  Gorges  Ed.  Howard 
mentions  a  characteristic  anecdote  of 
the  mode  of  carrying  the  law  into 
effect  in  the  year  1757,  After  the  in- 
stitution of  the  wide  street  commis* 
sioners,  who  were  then  first  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  passage 
*'  from  Essex  bridge  to  the  royal  pa- 
lace, the  caatle  of  Dublin,"  they  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  the  work  into  execu- 
tion s  but  when  the  bargains  for  the 
houses  they  had  purchased  were  con- 
cluded* the  inhabitants  refused  to  give 
up  poesesaion*  alleging  they  had  six 
months  to  remain )  and  prepared  bills 
for  injunctions  against  the oofluniasion- 
ers.  A  host  of  labourers  were  pr^ 
pared  with  ladders  and  tools  in  the 
night  before  the  day  on  which  the  in- 
junctions were  to  be  i4)plied  for,  who 
proceeded  at  the  first  light  in  the 
morning  to  strip  the  roo%,  and  in  a 
short  time  left  the  houses  open  to  the 
sky.  The  terrified  inhabitants  bolted 
from  their  beds  into  the  streets,  under 
the  impression  that  the  city  was  at- 
tacked, of  which  there  were  some  ru- 
mours, as  it  was  a  time  of  war.  On 
learning  the  cause,  they  changed  their 


•  History  of  Dublin,  vol.  ii  p.  1077.  The  sewer  was  so  wide  and  deep  in  pro- 
portion to  the  breadth  of  the  street,  that  the  inhabitants  were  afraid  the  foundation 
of  their  houses  would  give  way  and  fall  into  it. 

t  Part  of  Saokville-street  still  maintains  this  nuisance. 
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bills  of  injatiction  into  bills  of  indict- 
menty  bat  the  commissioners  proceeded 
without  further  impediment. 

Another  fatal  enemy  to  the  craft  of 
shoe-blacks  was  the  increase  and  cheap* 
ness  of  public  vehicles.  About  fifty 
vears  after  the  introduction  of  coaches 
into  England^  the  first  hackney*ooach 
stand  was  established  in  London.  It 
was  formed,  a.n.  1634>  by  an  experi- 
menting sea  captain^  named  Bailey^  at 
the  May-pole«  in  the  Strand ;  but  the 
general  use  of  one- horse  vehicles  is  of 
very  recent  introduction  therei  dating 
no  farther  back  than  1820,  when  the 
Londoners  borrowed  their  oabs  from 
their  Parisian  neighbours.  The  pre- 
oise  date  of  the  introduction  of  hack- 
ney-coaches into  Dublin  we  know  not } 
but  the  first  arrangement  for  regulat- 
ing and  controlling  them  was  made  in 
1703,  when  their  number  was  limited 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  each 
horse  emploved  in  drawing  them  was 
required  to  be  "  in  size  fourteen  hands 
and  a  half,  according  to  the  standard." 
The  hackney-coaches  we  borrowed 
from  our  English  neighbours,  as  their 
name  imports ;  but  our  one-horse 
vehicles  have  always  been  peculiar  to 
ourselves,  and  were  in  use  long  before 
any  thing  of  a  similar  kind  was  intro- 
duced in  England.  The  earliest  and 
rudest  of  these  was  the  ''  Ringsend 
cars,"  so  called  from  their  plying  prin- 
cipally to  that  place  and  Irishtown, 
then  the  resort  of  the  beau  monde  for 
the  benefit  of  sea-bathing.  This  car 
consisted  of  a  seat  suspended  in  a 
strap  of  leather,  between  shafts,  and 
without  springs.  The  noise  made  by 
the  creaking  of  the  strap  which  sup- 
ported the  whole  weight  of  the  com- 
pany, particularly  distinguished  this 
mode  of  conveyance.  This  machine 
was  succeeded  by  the  ''noddy,"  so 
called  from  its  oscillating  motion  back- 
wards and  forwards.  It  was  a  low 
vehicle,  capable  of  holding  two  per^ 
sons,  and  drawn  by  one  horse.  It  was 
covered  with  a  calash  open  before, 
but  the  aperture  was  usually  filled  by 
the  **  noddy  boy,"  who  was  generally 
a  large-sised  man,  and  occupied  a  seat 


that  protruded  back,  so  that  he  sat  in 
the  lap  of  his  companv.  The  use  of 
the  noddy  by  certain  classes  grew  into 
a  proverb,  '<  Elegance  and  ease,  like  a 
shoe- black  in  a  noddy." 

The  last  improvement  was  the 
'fjingle,"  a  machine  rolling  on  four 
wheels,  but  so  put  together,  that  the 
rattling  of  the  work  wits  heard  like 
the  bells  of  a  waggon  team.  This 
was  finally  succeeded  by  the  jaunting- 
car,  which  still  holds  its  place,  and  waSt 
Jliliermce,  termed  a  '' vis-o-vif,"  be- 
cause the  company  sat  back  to  back.* 
The  addition  of  covers  to  the  kind  of 
cars  called  inside  cars,  is  an  improve- 
ment made  within  the  last  few  years, 
giving  the  velude  most  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  coach ;  since  which  our  na- 
tional vehicle  has  completely  beaten 
the  English  importation  out  of  the 
field.  There  is  not  now  a  single  coach 
plying  for  hire  on  a  stand  in  Dublin. 
The  licensed  cars  amount  to  about 
1500,  being  nearly  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  licensed  cabs  in  London— a  fact 
to  be  accounted  for  probably  by  the 
absence  of  omnibuses  nere.  Hackney- 
coaches  still  exist  in  London,  but  are 
rapidly  giving  place  to  their  more 
youthful  and  active  French  rivals. 

Before  the  use  of  one-horse  can 
became  so  general  and  popular,  the 
common  vehicle  for  a  single  passenger 
was  a  sedan.  The  introduction  of 
sedans  into  England  is  due  to  King 
Charles  I.  when  a  prince,  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  brought 
them  from  Spain. 

Though  the  notion  of  "  degrading 
Englishmen  into  beasts  of  burthen" 
was  at  first  exceedingly  unpopular,  the 
people  soon  became  accustomed  to  it* 
In  process  of  time  the  chair  became 
of  almost  universal  use.  In  Hogarth's 
time  it  was  a  very  general  favourite  in 
London,  especially  among  the  beau 
monde.  It  could  not  exist,  however, 
in  the  present  crowded  state  of  the 
giant  metropolis,  among  the  thunder 
of  omnibuses,  and  the  clash  of  cabs  ; 
and  such  a  thing  as  a  sedan  chair  ply- 
ing for  hire,  has  for  some  time  been 
unknown  there.     Chairs  still  survive 


*  The  jingle  and  jaunting-car  were  both  in  use  for  some  time  after  the  Union, 
when  most  of  the  Irish  nobility  became  absentees  ;  and  the  witty  Duchess  of  Gordon 
declared  there  were  but  two  titled  men  who  frequented  her  soirees  at  the  castle.  Sir 
John  Jingle,  and  Sir  John  Jaunting  Car,  alluding  to  Sir  John  Stevenson,  the  cele- 
brated musician,  and  Sir  John  Carr,  of  pocket-book  celebrity. 
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in  our  more  peaceful  citTf  but  are  de- 
voted almost  solely  to  the  service  of 
old  ladies  and  invalids.  The  notion 
of  a  heidthy  man  traversing  our  clean 
and  even  streets  in  a  sedan,  appears 
nearly  as  ludicrous  as  a  man  in  a  bon- 
net and  petticoats  ;  and  even  the  fair 
sex  of  the  present  day  seem  to  have 
resigned  these  solitary  vehicles  to  the 
surviving  members  of  the  last  genera- 
tion. Far  otherwise  was  it  sixty  years 
a  20.  A  chair  was  then  as  indispen- 
sable  to  every  family  of  distinction,  as 
a  coach ;  and  public  chairs,  for  hire» 
were  m  ;re  numerous  than  any  other 
public  vehicle.  Women  always  used 
them  in  eases  where  they  would  now 
walk ;  and  men  in  full  dress,  in  the 
gaudy  fashion  of  that  day,  were  equally 
unscrupulous  as  to  the  charge  of  effe- 
minacy. In  177 If  the  number  of 
*' hackney-coaches,  landaus,  chariots, 
post-chaises,  and  Berlins,"  licensed  by 
the  governors  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, (in  whom  the  jurisdiction  was 
then  vested,)  to  ply  in  Dublin  and  the 
environs,  was  limited  to  three  hundred, 
while  the  number  of  sedans  was  four 
hundred.  The  author  of  the  PkUoso» 
pkical  Survey t  writing  in  1775,  says — 
*'  It  is  deemed  a  reproach  for  a  gentle- 
Woman  to  be  seen  walking  in  the  streets. 
I  Was  advised  by  my  bankers  to  lodge 
in  Capel-street,  near  Essex-bridge, 
being  in  less  danger  of  being  robbed, 
two  chairmen  not  being  deemed  suf- 
ficient protection."* 

The  Irish  seem  to  have  preferred 
walking  with  a  chair.  Tho  number  of 
Irish  chairmen  in  London  was  often 
remarked.  They  made  a  fearful  en- 
gine of  attack  in  riots,  by  sawing  the 
poles  of  their  chairs  in  two,  at  the 
thick  part  in  the  middle — each  pole 
thus  supplying  two  terrific  bludgeons. 

The  dangers  of  the  streets  alluded 
to  by  the  writer  above  quoted,  were  a 
fertile  subject  of  complaint  in  the  sister 
country,  as  well  as  here ;  but  the  foot- 

Eads  of  Dublin  robbed  in  a  manner,  we 
elieve,  peculiar  to  themselves.  The 
streets  were  miserably  liehted — indeed, 
in  many  places  hard Iv  lighted  at  all. 
So  late  as  1811,  there  were  only 
twenty-six  small  oil  lamps  to  light  the 
immense  square  of  Steplien*s-green, 
which  were  therefore  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  from  one  another.  The 
foodpads  congregated  in  a  dark  entry, 
l>n  the  shady  side  of  the  street,  if  the 


moon  shone ;  if  not,  the  dim  and  dis- 
mal liffht  of  the  lamps  was  little  ob- 
struction. A  cord  was  provided  with 
a  loop  at  the  end  of  it.  The  loop  was 
laid  on  the  pavement,  and  the  thieves 
watched  the  approach  of  a  passeiiger. 
If  he  put  his  foot  in  the  loop,  it  was 
immediately  chucked.  The  man  fell 
prostrate,  and  was  dragged  rapidljr  i^ 
the  entry  to  some  cellar  or  waste  jnrd» 
where  he  was  robbed,  and  somettmes 
murdered.  The  stun  reonved  by  the 
fall  usually  prevented  the  victim  from 
ever  recognizing  the  robbers.  We 
knew  a  gentleman  who  had  been  thus 
robbed ;  and  when  he  recovered,  found 
himself  in  an  alley  at  the  end  of  a  lane 
off  Bride-street,  nearly  naked,  and  se- 
verely contused  and  lacerated  by  being 
dragged  over  the  rough  pavement. 

According  to  Mr.  Knight's  aecoont* 
the  last  London  shoe-black  might  have 
been  seen  in  1820,  in  a  court  at  the 
north  of  Fleet-street.  We  believe  the 
last  ''regular  shoe^black*'  in  Dublin 
had  his  stand  at  the  corner  of  Essex* 
street  and  Crampton  court,  and  disap- 
peared at  a  much  earlier  period,  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  The  original 
craftsmen,  such  as  we  have  described 
them,  were  for  a  short  time  succeeded 
by  peripatetic  practitioners,  who  used 
the  modern  blacking  that  requires  fric- 
tion. The  use  of  the  new  material* 
however,  required  too  much  delay  and 
trouble,  and  the  improvement  never 
throve. 


SLAXQ  80KG8* 

Among  the  popular  favourites  of  the 
last  century,  now  almost  entirely  ex- 
ploded, were  slang  songs.  As  com- 
positions, their  merits  were  of  various 
degrees — but  the  taste  of  the  times  has 
so  entirely  changed,  that  their  literary 
merits  would  now  gain  them  little 
attention.  Their  value  chiefiv  consuls 
in  being  genuine  pictures  of  uncouth 
scenes,  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
The  favourite  subjects  of  these  com- 
positions were  life  in  a  jail  and  the 
proceedings  of  an  execution.  The 
mterior  and  discipline  of  a  prison  of 
this  date  presented  a  frightful  contrast 
to  the  same  thinp  at  the  present  day. 
The  office  of  a  jailer  was  regarded  as 
a  place  of  profit,  of  which  a  trade 
might  as  fairly  be  driven,  as  in  the 


•  Phil.  Survey,  p,  46. 
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keeping  of  on  Intl ;  and  so  as  the  pri- 
soners were  kept  safe*  and  the  jailer's 
fees  paid,  the  entire  objeet  of  sach 
institutions  was  supposed  to  be  an- 
swered— with  a  total  disregard  to  the 
improvement  or  correetion  of  the  un- 
fortunate inmates.'  One 'striking  in- 
staaee  of  tfiis  is  the  custom  introduced 
in  the  time  of  Henr^r  the  Eighth,  and 
which  continued  to  a  comparatively 
reioent  date«  of  licensing  poor  prisoners 
to  beg  for  their  fees.  When  an  un- 
fortunate captive  was  discharged,  for 
Want  of  prosecution,  or  acquittal,  the 
jailer,  nevertheless,  would  not  let  him 
out,  till  his  fees  were  paid — and  if  he 
was  finable  to  "pay  them  from  his  own 
means,  he  was  allowed  a  certain  time 
to  beg  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  jail 
to  procure  them. 

But  the  most  shocking  exhibition  of 
the  utter  laxity  of  all  discioHne,  and 
want  of  decency,  was'  exhibited  in  the 
manner  in  which  condemned  capital 
convicts  were  allowed  to  pass  their  last 
hours.  When  so  many  petty  offences 
were  punishable  capitally,  and  com- 
mitment on  suspicion  was  so  often  but 
the  stepping-stone  to  the  gallows — it 
was  natural  that,  to  the  unfortunate 
felons  themselves,  an  execution  should 
be  stripped  of  all  the  salutary  terrors, 
in  'whicn  alone  the  utility  of  capital 
punishment  consists,  and  should  be  by 
them  regarded  as  an  ordinary  misfor- 
tune in  their  course  of  life.  The  nu- 
merous instances  recorded  of  titter 
levity  and  recklessness,  exhibited  by 
convicts  on  the  very  yerge  of  eternity, 
clearly  show  this  to  have  been  so,  not 
merely  in  Ireland,  but  in  the  sister 
kingdom.  The  practice  of  prisoners 
selhng  their  bodies  to  surgeons,  to  be 
dissected  after  their  execution,  was 
common,  we  believe,  to  both  countries, 
and  the  anecdote  of  the  felon  who  took 
the  money,  and  then  told  the  surgeon, 
laughing, that  **\t  was  a  bite,  for  he  was 
to  be  hung  in  chains'* — we  believe  we  can 
hardly  claim  as  Irish  wit»  But  there 
was  one  trait,  evincing  a  similar  care- 
less indifference  which  was  peculiarly 
Irish.  The  coiBns  of  condemned  ifaale-  ' 
factors  were  usually  sent  to  them,  that 
the  sight  might  suggest  the  immediate 
prospect  of  death,  and  excite  corres- 


ponding feelings  of  solemn  reflection 
and  preparation  for  the  awful  event. 
From  motives  of  humanity^  the  friends 
of  the  condemned  were  also  allowed 
free  intercourse  with  him  during  the 
brief  space  precedipg  his  execution. 
The  result  was,  that  the  coffin  was 
converted  to  a  use  widely  different 
from  that  intended.  It  was  employed 
as  a  card-table,  and  the  condemned 
wretch  spent  his  last  night  m  this 
world  gambling  on  it. 

A  man  named  Lambert  was  an  out- 
cast of  a  respectable  family,  and  was 
known  thus  to  have  spent  his  last  pre- 
cious moments ;  and  it  w^  on  him  the 
celebrated  song  of  "  The  night  before 
Larry  was  stretched,'*  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written.  He  was  a  cripple, 
paralvtic  on  one  sid^  but;  of  irreclaim- 
able habits.  He  was  at  once  ferocious 
and  cowardly,  and  was  reported  to 
have  always  counselled  murdering 
those  whom  he  had  robbed.  When 
on  his  way  to  execution,  he  shrieked 
and  clung  whh  his  legs  to  whatever 
was  near  him,  and  was  dragged  with 
revolting  violence,  by  the  cord  about 
his  neckj  to  the  drop  firom  which  he 
fell — and  while  passing  into  eternity, 
he  vomited  up  the  effects  of  his  intem- 

^  perate  excess  a  few  hours  before. 

The  celebrated  song  composed  on 
him  has  acquired  a  lasting  fame,  not 
only  as  a  picture  of  manners,  but  of 
phraseologv  now  passed  away;  and 
its  authorship  is  a  subject  of  as  much 
controversy  as  the  letters  of  Junius. 
Report  has  conferred  the  reputation  of 
it  on  Burrows,  Curran,  Lysaght,  and 
others,  who  have  never  asserted  their 
claims.  We  will  mention  one  more 
claimant,  whose  pretensions  are  equal 
to  those  of  any  other.  There  was,  at 
that  time,  a  man  named  Maher^  in 
Waterford,  who  kept  a  cloth  shop  on 
the  market  cross ;  he  had  a  distorted 
ancle,  and  was  known  by  the  soubriquet 

'  of  "  Hurlfoot  Bill."  He  was  «  a  fel- 
low of  infinite  humour,'*  and  his  com- 
positions on  various  local  and  tempo- 
rary subjects  were  in  the  mouths  of  all 
his  acquaintance.^  There  was  then  a 
literary  society  established  in  Water- 
ford,  of  which  we  have  given  some 
account  in  a  former  number  of  our  ma- 


•  There  stood,  at  that  time,  a  statue  of  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Chepstow,  in  bluo 
marble,  in  front  of  Reginald's  Tower,  in  Woterlbrd—  and,  one  Sunday  morning, 
Vol.  XXI I.— No.  132.  2  y 
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gtizineyf  which  received  contributions 
ill  a  letter-box,  that  was  periodically 
opened,  and  prizes  awarded  for  the 
compositions.  In  this  was  found  the 
first  copy  of  this  celebrated  slang  song 
that  had  been  seen  in  Waterford.  Its 
merit  was  immediately  acknowledged* 
inOuiry  was  made  for  its  author,  and 
«*  Hurlfbot  Bill"  presented  himself, 
and  claimed  the  prize  awarded.  We 
give  this  anecdote,  which  must  go  for 
tantum  quantum  valet ;  but  we  have 
heard  from  old  members  of  this  society, 
that  no  doubt,  at  the  time,  existed 
among  them  that  he  was  the  author. 
His  known  celebrity  in  that  line  of 
composition  rendered  it  probable,  and 
he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  short 
and  eccentric  career  of  life,  to  claim 
the  authorship  with  confidence,  "no 
man  forbidding  him.'* 

Though,  "De  nlte  afore  Larry 
was  stretched, *"  has  survived  almost 
all  its  rivals,  many  songs  of  the 
same  style  once  enjoyed  nearly  an 
equal  popularity.  One  very  similar 
was  "  Luke  CafFrey's  Rilmainham 
Minit."  The  subject  is  also  an 
execution,  but  turns  on  a  different 
topic — the  hope  of  being  brought  to 
life  by  a  surgical  process.  This  hope 
was  ofteii  the  last  clung  to  by  the  dying 
Wretch,  and  had  some  foundation  in 
reality^  as  several  well-known  instances 
are  recorded  in  which  it  was  actually 
effected.  The  unfortunate  Lanigan, 
who  was  hanged  at  this  time  in  Dub- 
lin, for  the  supposed  participation  in 
the  murder  of  O' Flaherty,  was  known 
to  be  alive,  and  seen  by  many,  after 
his  public  execution.  When  given  for 
dissection,  the  use  of  the  knife  on  his 
body  had  caused  a  flow  of  blood,  which, 
in  a  little  time,  restored  suspended 
animation.  A  general  belief  therefore 
existed,  that  opening  a  vein  after  hang- 
itig  was  a  certain  means  of  restoring 
to  life — an  idea  particularly  cherished 


by  felons,  who  seldom  failed  to  try  the 
experiment  on  their  departed  friends. 
We  annex  specimens  of  this  song, 
which,  thougti  once  very  popular,  is 
now  rarely  met  with,  and,  we  believe, 
out  of  prmt. 

• 

LUKE  CAPFBET*B  KILStAINBAX  XIKTT. 

When  to  see  Luke's  last  jig  we  agreed. 

We  tipped  him  our  gripes  in  a  tangle, 
Den  mounted  our  trotters  wid  speed. 

To  sauint  at  de  snub  as  he'd  dangle ; 
For  Luke  he  was  ever  de  chap, 

To  boozle  de  bull-doe's  and  pinners, 
And  when  dat  be  milled  a  fat  slap. 

He  merrily  melted  de  winners. 
To  snack  wid  de  boys  of  de  pad. 

Along  de  sweet  Combe  den  we  go. 

Slap  dash  tro  de  Poddle  we  lark  it. 
But  when  dat  we  came  to  de  Row, 

Oh,  dere  was  no  meat  in  de  market; 
De  boy  he  had  travelled  afore, 

Like  ratlcrs,  we  after  him  pegged  it. 
To  miss  him,  would  grieve  us  fuU  sore. 

Case  why,  as  a  favour  he  begged  it. 
We'd  tip  him  the  fives  fore  his  det. 

They  come  up  with  him  before  be  is 
turned  off,  and  the  following  dialogue 
ensues  :—* 

"  Tour  sowl,  rd  fight  blood  to  de  eyes, 

You  know  it,  I  would  to  content  ye. 
But  foul  play  I  always  despise — 

Dat's  for  one  for  to  fall  upon  twentv. 
Ses  he,  "  'Tis  my  fate  for  to  die, 

I  knowd  it  when  I  was  committed. 
Bad  if  dat  de  slang  you  run  sly, 

De  scrag-boy  may  yet  be  outwitted. 
And  1  scout  again  on  de  lay. 

**  When  I  dance  twixt  de  ert  and  de 
skves, 

De  clargy  may  bleet  for  de  straggler, 
Bud  when  on  de  ground  your  friend  lies, 

Oh  tip  me  a  snig  in  do  jugglar ; 
Ye  know  dat  is  all  my  last  nope. 

As  de  surgents  of  ottamy  tell  us, 
Dat  when  l*m  cut  down  from  de  rope, 

You'd  bring  back  de  puff  to  my  bellows, 
And  set  me  once  more  on  my  pins." 


the  statue  was  seen  converted  into  a  woman,  with  an  inscription,  commencing 
with — 

"  Though  long  a  conspicuous  person  Tve  been. 
No  mark  to  distinguish  my  sex,  has  been  seen ; 
So,  to  settle  the  point,  and  remove  any  doubt"— 

he  proceeded,  in  the  same  strain,  to  detail  circumstances  which  prove  that  the 
statue  was  not  that  of  Strongbow,  but  of  Eva  his  wife.     The  metamorphosis  was, 
however,  so  offensive,  that  it  was  afterwards  thought  fit  to  remove  this  ancient 
figure  from  the  conspicuous  place  it  occupied, 
t  Ante,  vol.  iii.  page  63,  &c. 
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Dese  list  wor^s  werfe  spolte  wid  a  sigh, 
We  saw  de  poor  fbllbw  ttas  funking, 
De  drissie  stole  down  from  his  eje. 
Bo  we  tonght  he  had  got  better  spunk 
in  I 
Wid  a  tip  of  de  s)ang  we  replied, 

And  a  olinker  dat  nobody  noted^ 
De  clar^  stept  down  from  his  side. 
And  de  dust  cart   from  under  him 
floated, 
And  left  him  to  dance  on  de  air; 

Fads    foremost   he    dived,    and  then 
round, 

He  capered  de  Kilmainham  mlnit. 
But  when  dat  he  lay  on  de  ground. 

Our  bisness  we  taueht  to  begin  it ; 
Wid  de  stuff  to  a  sheeoedn  we  hied, 

But  det  had  shut  fast  every  grinder, 
His  brain-box  hung  all  a  one  side, 

And  no  distiller's  pig  could  be  blinder^ 
But  data  what  we  all  must  come  to* 

-.     t  •  •  ♦    .,    ♦ 

We  tipped  him  a  snig  as  he  said, 

In  de  jugglar,   on  dere  where    do 

mark  is. 

Bud  when  dat  we  found  him  quite  ded, 

In  de  dust-case  we  bundled  his  carcase, 

For  a  Protestant  lease  of  the  sod. 

We  subjoin  a  glossary  of  some  of 
the  most  nDintelligible  phrases. 

'*  Tipped  our  gripes  in  a  tangle."  A 
strong  figurative  expression  for  an 
earnest  shake  of  many  hands. 

*«  Mounted  our  trotters/  synony- 
mous  with  ''  riding  shank's  mare.'* 

''  Chap,"  a  contraction  of  chapman^ 
a  dealer  in  small  wares— similar  to  the 
epithet  of  "small  merchant/'  applied 
to  a  boy. 

"  Booele  de  bull-dogs,  &c.,"  outwit 
thief-takers  and  gaolers. 
••  Milled  a  fat  slap,"  made  arich  booty. 

''  Melted  the  winners,"  spent  the 
booty — winners,  by  metonymy  for  win- 
nings. 

"  Boys  of  the  pad,"  foot-pads,  rob- 
bers. Paddington,  a  village  near  Lon- 
don once  infamous  for  such,  means 
"  the  town  of  robbers." 

'<  Slap  dash,  &c."  The  Poddle  was 
A  low  street  orer  the  stream  of  that 
name,  always  flooded  and  dirty;  the 
passengers  waded  through  it  like 
«» mud  larks." 

"  Come    to    de    row."    Kew-ro#, 
where  the  prison  was  then. 
-    "  Meat,"  a  human  body :  ''  seeing 
home  the  oold  meat,"  was  attending  a 
funeral. 

*'  Travelled   afore,"     set    out    for 
StephenVgreen,  where   the   gallows  ^ 
then  was. 


«*  Tip  me  de  fives,"  five  fingei 
shake  hands. 

"  Scrag-boy,"  hang  man— from  scrag, 
the  neck. 

"  Ottemy,"  anatomy. 

«'  Dust-cart,"  the  flat  platform  cart 
provided  for  the  aocommodation  of  the 
doomed,  before  the  invention  of  prisou 
drops. 

"  Pads  foremost  he  dived,  And  den 
round."  This  is  highly  g^phio,  as 
those  who  have  Unfortunately  chanced 
to  witness  such  a  scene  can  testify. 

"  Sheebeen,"  a  low  public  houses 
where  a  weak  small  beer  was  sold  for  a 
farthing  a  quart.  It  was  in  high 
request,  as  connected  with  the  family 
of  St.  Patrick,  for  we  are  told  in  song, 

"His  mother  kept  a  sheebeen  shop. 
In  the  town  of  Emiiskillen." 

•*  Protestant  lease  of  the  sod.**  In 
allusion  to  the  penal  laws,  which  pro- 
hibited Roman  Catholics  from  acquir- 
ing long  titles. 

Another  ofthe  songs  of  thisclass,once 
in  great  celebrity,  but  now  nearly  for- 
gotten, is  "Lord  Altham's  BuU.'* 
As  it  is  little  known,  and,  we  believe, 
not  to  be  obtained  in  print,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  graphic  of  its  class, 
and  the  best  specimen  of  the  slang  of 
sixty  years  ago,  we  subjoin  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  it  also.  We  should  premise 
that  the  subject  of  the  song — a  bull- 
bait — though  the  humanity  of  modern 
legislation  has  now  very  properly  pro- 
hibited it— was,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  not  merely  a  very  common 
and  popular  sport  among  the  lower 
orders,  but,  like  prize-fighting,  and 
the  cock-pit,  often  keenly  relished  by 
the  better  classes  of  society.  This 
was  not  merely  owing  to  the  grosser 
tastes  of  the  age,  but  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  peculiar  circumstances.  Ire- 
land-was then  a  pastoral  country,  with 
little  agriculture,  and  less  manufac- 
tures. It  was  the  great  grazing  ground 
on  which  were  fed  all  the  cattle  that 
supplied  the  armies  of  England,  in 
their  incessant  wars,  then  waged  for 
the  balance  of  power  ifa  Europe,  the 
subjugation  of  revolted  colonies  In 
America,  or  counteracting  the  revo- 
lutionary principles  of  France.  The 
midland  counties  of  Ireland,  particu- 
larly TipperaiT,  now  waving  with  com, 
were  one  great  bullock  walk — and  Cork 
Waterfordi  and  Dublin,  were  the  mar' 
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where  the  heasts  were  sUngfatered^  and 
prepared  for  exportation. 

Among  the  cattle  sent  in  was  a 
large  proportion  of  bulls.  The  south 
of  Ireland,  connected  bj  several  ties 
with  Spain,  adopted  many  Spanish 
usages  and  sports;  among  the  rest, 
bull-fighting,  which  degenerated  into 
bull-baiting.  All  the  bulls  sent  in  for 
slaughter  were  sdzed  on  by  the  mob, 
as  by  a  kind  of  prescriptive  right,  and 
baited  before  tney  were  killed.  In 
Waterford  and  oUier  towns,  on  the 
election  of  every  mayor,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  mob,  who  shouted  out 
"  a  rope,  a  rope,  a  rope,"  and  the  new 
mayor  never  failed  to  grant  their  de« 
mands.  A  rope  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter, with  a  competent  leather  collar 
and  buckle,  had  been  previously  pre- 
pared, and  was  then  delivered  to  the 
claimant8,who]bore  it  awa^r  in  triumph, 
and  deposited  it  in  the  city  jail-yard, 
to  remain  till  wanted.  W'e  have 
an  extract  before  us  from  the  old  cor- 
poration books  of  Waterford,  dated 
October,  1714,  in  which  month  the 
slaughtering  season  commenced  : — 
*'  Ordered,  that  a  bull-rope  be  pro- 
vided at  the  charge  of  the  city  re- 
venue." Under  this  sanction,  the 
populace  assumed  the  authority  of 
seizing  every  bull,  and  drawing  them 
to  the  bulUring  to  be  baited.  The 
sport  was  followed  with  enthusiasm, 
and  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  eighteen 
or  twenty  of  these  animals  baited  in 
one  day  during  the  season. 

To  enhance  and  render  perfect  this 
sport,  a  peculiar  breed  of  dogs  was 
cherished ;  the  purity  of  whose  blood 
was  marked  by  small  stature,  with 
enormous  disproportioned  heads  and 
jaws,  the  upper  short  and  snub,  and 
the  under  projecting  beyond  it.  The 
savaffe  ferocity  and  tenacity  of  those 
small  animals  were  quite  extraordi- 
nary. A  single  one  unsupported  would 
seize  a  fierce  bull  by  the  lip  or  nose, 
and  pin  to  the  ground  the  compara- 
tively enormous  animal,  as  if  he  had 
been  fixed  with  a  stake  of  iron.  Even 
after  the  fracture  of  their  limbs,  they 
never  relaxed  their  hold ;  and  it  was 
often  necessary  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  day's  sport  to  cut  off  broken  legs, 
and  in  that  mutilated  state  they  were 
seen  on  three  legs  rushing  at  the  bull. 


When  on  rare  oecftnoos  a  rope  vas 
refused  by  arefiractory  mavor,  Hft  anew 
one  was  required,  the  IniU  wasdriTca 
through  the  streets  of  the  town,  as  s 
hint  of  what  was  wanted>  and  the  dm 
authorities  were  often  called  out  widi 
the  military  to  repress  the  riots  that  en- 
sued. Lives  were  fre<|uently  lost,  and 
A  lord  mayor  of  Dnblin  was  long  re* 
membered  by  the  name  of ''  Aldenaan 
Level-low,"  for  his  interference  on 
such  an  occasion.  A  bnll  was  driveo 
through  the  lower  part  of  Abbey- 
street,  then  open,  and  called  "tie 
lots,"  and  the  mob  became  so  riotow, 
that  the  military  were  called  out,  and 
ordered  to  fire.  They  directed  their 
muskets  above  the  heada  of  the  people, 
hut  the  lord  mayor  laying  his  rod  oi 
them,  depressed  them  to  a  murderoas 
level,  and  several  persona  were  killei 
This,  we  believe,  was  the  last  bnll4)ut 
recorded  in  Dublin,  and  the  restrictire 
regulations  adopted  at  the  time  of  the 
rebellion  in  '98,  prohibiting  the  assem- 
blage of  persons,  suppressed  it  then, 
and  it  was  never  since  revived. 

The  custom  of  seizing  bulls  en  their 
way  to  market,  for  ue  purpose  of 
baiting,  became  so  crying  an  evil  in 
Dublin,  in  1779,  that  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  enactment,  making  it 
a  peculiar  offence  to  take  a  bull  from 
the  drivers,  for  such  a  purpose,  on  its 
way  to  or  from  market.*  The  place 
fbr  bull-baiting  in  Dublin  was  in  the 
Corn-market,  where  there  was  an  iron 
ring,  to  which  the  butchers  fastened 
the  animals  they  baited.  An  officer, 
called  the  *'  mayor  of  the  bull-ring," 
bad  a  singular  jurisdiction  allowed  to 
him.  He  was  the  guardian  of  bache- 
lors, and  it  was  a  duty  of  his  office 
to  take  cognisance  of  their  conduct. 
After  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  bri- 
dal party  were  commonly  oondacted 
to  the  rmg  bv  ''  the  mayor"  and  his 
attendants,  when  a  kiss  from  ''his 
worship'^  to  the  bride  concluded  the 
ceremony,  from  which  they  went  faame 
with  the  bridegroom,  who  entertained 
them  according  to  his  ability. 

Having  premised  so  much  we  give 
an  example  of 

LORD  ALTBAX*8  BOtt. 

'<  'T  was  on  de  fust  of  sweet  magay, 
It  bemg  a  high  holiday. 


•Statute  19, 20  *Geo.  Ill  c.  86. 
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Six  and  twenty  boys  of  de  straw 
Went  to  take  Lord  Altbam's  boll 
away. 

*'  Spoken — I  being  de  fnst  in  de  feild, 
who  should  I  see  bud  de  mosey  wid  his 
horns  sticking  in  de  ground.  Well  be- 
comes me,  I  pmked  up  to  him,  ketohed 
him  by  de  tail,  and  rode  him  dree  times 
roond  de  feild,  as  well  as  erer  de  master 
of  de  tailor's  oorporation  rode  de 
fringes ;  bat  de  mosey  being  game  to 
de  ba(^  bone,  took  me  be  de  seven  and 
twenty  curosities,  and  de  first  rise  he 
gey  me  in  dev  elements,  he  made  a 
smash  of  me  collar-bone.  So  dere  being 
no  blunt  in  de  dy.  Madam  Stevens  was 
de  word,  where  I  lay  for  seven  weeks  in 
Javendar,  on  de  broad  of  me  back,  like 
Paddy  Ward's  pig,  be  de  hoky. 


«• 


We  drove  de  bull  tro  many  a  eap. 
And  kep  him  going  many  a  mile. 
Bud  when  we  came  to  Kilmainham 

lands. 
We  let  de  mosey  rest  awhile. 


'*  Spoken-^Oh  I  boys,  if  de  mosey  was 
keeper  of  do  ankle-spring  warehouse, 
yon  cud  not  help  pttymg  him ;  his  hide 
smoked  like  Ned  Cost^mn's  brewerv, 
and  dere  was  no  more  hair  on  his  hoots, 
dan  ders  wool  on  a  goose's  gams,  be  de 
hoky. 

**  We  drove  de  bull  down  sweet  Truck- 
street, 
Wid^ut  eider  dread  or  figear. 
When    out  run    mosey  Creathom's 

bitch. 
Hand  cotched  the  bull  be  de  year. 

"  Spoken-^Bigh  Jock«-^at  dog's  my 
bitch — spit  on  her  nose  to  keep  her  in 
wind — fight  fair,  boys,  and  no  stones — 
low»  Nettle,  low,  and  keep  your  hoult^- 
Oh  I  boys,  your  souls,  I  tought  de  life 
ud  leave  mosey  Creathom's  glimms, 
when  he  saw  his  bitch  in  de  air ;  '  Oh ! 
Larry  Casey,  happy  det  to  yon»  and 
fflorv  may  you  get,  stand  wide  and 
xetcn  her  in  your  arms.  If  her  head 
smacks  de  pavement,  she's  not  wort 
lifting  up— 4at's  riffht,  your  souls,  now 
tip  her  a  sup  a  de  blood  while  it's  warm/ 


'*  We  drove  de  bull  down  Corn-market, 
As  all  the  world  misfit  segee. 
When  brave  Teddy  Foy  trust  his  nose 

tro'  de  bars. 
Crying  *  High  for  de  sweet  liberty.* 


<i 


*  Spoken — Oh  I  cruel  Coifev,  glory  to 
you,  just  knock  off  my  darbies — ^let  me 
out  on  ^adroul  of  honour — 111  expel  de 
mob — kill  five,  sldn  six,  and  be  de  fader 
oftbesdty.  111  return  like  an  innocent 


lamb  to  de  shcep-walk.  '  Oh  !  boys,  who 
lost  an  arm,  who  lost  five  fingers  and  a 
tumb  ?•  •  Oh  !'  says  Larry  Casev»  *  it 
belongs  to  Luke  Ochy,  I  know  it  by  de 
s on  de  slieve.' 

"  De  mosey  took  down  Plunket-street, 
Where  de  does   on  de  pegs    were 

hanging. 
Oh !  den  he  laid  about  wid  his  nob, 
De  shifts  around  him  bianging. 

"  S^ken — Oh !  Mrs.  Mulligan,  iewel, 
take  m  de  bits  o'  duds  from  &  wall,  out 
o'  de  way  of  de  mose^'s  horns — be  de 
hoky  he'll  fly  kites  wid  dem,  and  den 
poor  Miss  Judy  will  go  de  Lady  May- 
cross's  ball,  like  a  spatch-cock. 

"  Lord  Altham  is  a  very  bad  man. 
As  all  de  neighbours  know. 
For  driving  white  Roger  from  Kil- 
mainham lands. 
We  all  to  Virginy  must  go ! 


^ 


Spoken^-WeU  1  boys  t — suppose  we 
o  for  seven  years,  an't  dere  six  of  us  1 
^ats  just  fourteen  monts  a  piece.  I 
can  sad  in  a  turf-kish,  and  if  ever  I  come 
back  from  his  Majesty's  tobacco  manu- 
factory, I'll  butter  my  knife  in  him,  and 
give  him  his  euts  for  garters.  Ail  de 
world  knows  I've  de  blood  of  de  Demp- 
seys  in  me." 

As  the  allusions  and  phraseology  of 
this  composition  are  now  nearly  obso« 
lete,  a  few  explanatory  notes  on  the 
text  may  be  necessary. 

*«  Boys  of  de  straw  I" — Citizens  of 
the  straw  market,  Smithfield,  a  locality 
still  distinguished  as  the  residence  of  a 
bull-baiting  progeny. 

"  Fringes*" — The  name  by  which 
the  triennial  procession  of  the  trades 
was  known — a  corruption  of  fran- 
chises. The  masters  rode  at  the  head 
of  their  corporations,  and  the  tailors 
were  never  dbtinguished  as  first-rate 
horsemen.  We  have  already  given 
an  account  o£  this  extraordinary  cere- 
mony. The  lasty  we  believe,  took  place 
on  the  election  of  Grattan  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  Dubliib  Those  who  remem- 
ber it  say  O'Connell's  late  procession  of 
the  trades  was  a  poor  imitation  of  it. 

"  No  blunt  ,in  the  cly.** — No  money 
in  the  pocket. 

**  Madam  Stevens  was  de  word.".— 
Miss  Griselda  Stevens  was  left  by  her 
brother,  an  eminent  physician  in  Dub- 
lin, an  estate  in  Westmeath  and  the 
King's  County,  yielding  £600  per 
Aimomi  for  her  iifbi  and  after  Ker 
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death»  to  found  an  hospital.  ShCf  how- 
ever, most  benevolentlj  commenced  the 
application  of  it  to  the  donor's  cha^ 
ritable  intentions  during  her  life. 
She  founded,  in  ]720»  the  celebra- 
ted hospital  near  Kilmainham,  which 
bears  her  name,  and  has  ever  since 
been  the  gratuitous  receptacle  of  the 
maimed  and  poor,  particularly  for 
sudden  accidents,  as  the  inscription  on 
the  door  declares^*'  iGgris  sauciisque 
sanandls.*'  Larry,  therefore,  means 
be  had  to  betake  himself  to  the  bos* 
pita],  where  he  had  nothing  to  pay. 

*•  Paddy  Wards  pig."— Who  Paddy 
Ward  was,  we  believe,  has  eluded  the 
inquiries  of  historians  and  antique- 
rians.  He  was,  however,  very  eminent 
for  hts  sayings  and  doines :  he  mea- 
sured a  griddle,  and  declared  it  was 
<'  as  broad  as  it  was  long  I"  Hence, 
his  "griddle"  w^  as  famous  an  illus- 
tration as  his  pig. 

**  Be  de  hokey  T'^A  form  of  adju- 
ration condensing  into  one,  two  words, 
**  holy  poker  I " — an  implement  of  pur- 
gatory held  in  much  awe. 

**  Ancle-spring  ware-house,"  an  in- 
genious periphrasis  for  the  stocks. 

"  Nea  Costiffan,"  —  a  celebrated 
hrewer  or  distiller,  whose  premises 
were  long  famous  for  obumbrating  the 
liberties  with  their  smoke. 

**  Gamsl'* — Legs:  from  the  French 

Jambes.  Nothing  perhaps  could  more 

forcibly  describe  the  total  absence  of 

'hair  fpom  the  buirs  legs  than  the  state 

of  a  goose's  gam. 

"  Creathorn." — A  respectable  name 
long  appearing  among  the  commons 
f^d  freemen  of  the  butchers'  ffuild. 

"  Dat  dog's  my  bitch  I"— This  con- 
fusion of  genders  is  not  confined  to 
Mpsey  Creathorn.  His  late  Majesty, 
George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  notoriously  fond  of  bull-baiting. 
On  one  occasion,  a  Smithfield  butcher 
slapped  him  on  the  back  in  ecstasy, 
crying  out,  with  an  imprecation,  **  Mr. 
prince,  the  dog  that  pinned  the  bull, 
is  my  bitch !" 

"  Low,  Nettle  I — ^low  ! — and  kejep 
ypor  houltl"  Taking  a  bull  by  the 
ear,  was  the  mark  of  a  mongrel. 
The  perfection  of  a  bull-dog  was  to 
seize  the  bull  by  the  liose,  and  hold 
fast-^so  Nettle  is  ordered  to  shift*  but 
keep  her  hold.  Limbs  were  often 
brolcen  by  the  tossing  of  the  bull,  and 
amputated,  which,  however,  did  not 
repr^  the  aaimal's  ardouTi  and  inanj 


"  a  three-legged  bitch"  acquired  grsat 
celebrity,  after  losing  her  iimb. 

"Corn  Market." — The  old  prison 
stood  in  this  street,  and  was  called 
"  Newgate  ;"  because  it  had  been  onoe 
a  ^te  of  the  city.  In  1773,  the  new 
prison  was  built,  and  the  old  taken 
down.  Corn  Market  lay  in  the  way 
from  Kilmainham,  to  the  city  market, 
near  Plunket-street,  which  therefore 
the  bull  had  to  pass  through ;  and  this 
causes  Teddy  Foy's  affecting  aspira- 
tion after  liberty,  with  hia  nose 
through  the  bars. 

"  Padroul" — Parole  of  honour. 

*'  Who  lost  an  arm,"  &c. — Larry 
Casey's  mark  of  recognition  of  the 
owner  is  not  merely  graphic,  bat, 
coarse  as  It  may  appear,  is  very  classi- 
cal. The  father  of  Horace,  it  seems, 
was  addicted  to  Luke  Ochy's  habits, 
which  caused  his  adversaries  to  say — 
"  Quoties  vidi  cubito  se  emungentem." 
See  prsefat  Hor.  Sat  Ed.  Delph- 

"  Plunket-street,"  long  distinguished 
as  the  mart  in  Dublin,  for  the  sale  of 
old  clothes,  whence  the  proverb^  to 
describe  a  person  dressed  in  secood- 
hand  finery,  that  he  **  stripped  a  peg  in 
Plunket-street.**  It  is  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  scene  of  action. 

<<  Dat's  but  fourteen  months  a 
piece  1" — Larry  Dempsey*s  calcuUtioo 
may  appear  not  according  to  the  roles 
of  arithmetic,  however  it  m^  be  to 
those  of  sentiment.  Miss  Edgeworth 
we  believe  it  is  who  remarks,  that  such 
Irishisms  are  ibunded  on  sociability  of 
temper.  The  two  Irishmen  transported 
for  fourteen  years,  who  comforted 
themselves,  because  it  was  but  seven 
years  a  piece,  were  consoled  with  the 
reflection,  that  the  enjoyment  of  each 
other^s  society,  would  make  the  time 
appear  to  each  but  half  its  real  length. 

«  His  Majesty's  Tobacco  Manufko- 
tory." — This  may  seem  merely  a  meta- 

fihor  of  Larry's ;  but  it  is  nevertbeloas 
egally  correct,  and  borrowed  from 
parliamentary  phraseology.  The  lan- 
guage of  all  statutes  previous  to  the 
30  Geo.  III.,  was  transportation  "  to 
His  Migesty*9  plantations  in  North 
America*'* 

We  shall  conclude,  with  specimens 
from  one  more  song,  Tery  popular  in 
its  day.  We  have  noticed  in  a  former 
part  of  our  article  the  fends  between 
the  Liberty  and  Ormond  boys.  Varioua 
objects  of  petty  dlsplqj  presented  causes 
of  emulation  and  strife.    Among  them 
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was  planting  a  May-bush— one  party 
endeavouring  to  cut  down  what  the 
other  had  set  up.  A  memorable  con- 
test of  this  kind,  in  which  the  weavers 
cut  down  **  the  bush"  of  the  butchers, 
is  thus  celebrated  in  song : — 

"  DK   MAT-BUSH. 

"  De  nite  afore  de  fust  of  Magay, 
Ri  rigi  di,  ri  ri  dura  dee, 
We  all  did  agree  widout  any  delay, 
To  cut  a  May  bush,  so  we  pegged  it 
away, 
K\  ri  rigi  di  dum  dee !" 

The  leader  of  the  boys  was  Bill 
Durham,  a  familiar  corruption  of 
Dermot,  his  right  name,  a  distinguished 
roan  at  that  time  in  the  Liberty  riots. 
When  the  tree  was  cut  down,  it  was 
borne  back  in  triumph,  with  Bill 
astride  on  it,  exhibiting  a  classical 
picture  still  more  graphic  than  the 
gem  of  Bacchus  astride  on  his  ton : — 

"  Bill  Durham,  he  sat  astride  on  hb 
bush, 

Ri  rigtdi  ri  ri  dum  dee. 
And  dere  he  kept  singin,  as  sweet  as 

a  trush — 
His  faulchin  in  one  hand,  his  pipe  in 
his  mush — 

Ri  ri  rigidi  di  dum  dee !" 

"  The  Bush"  having  been  planted 
in  Smithfield,  contributions  were  raised 
to  do  it  honour;  and  among  other 
contributors  were  the  fishwomen  of 
Pill-lane,  who,from  contiguity  of  situa- 
tion, and  similarity  of  dealing,  were 
closely  allied  to  the  butchers  of  Or- 
mond  market.  A  custom  prevailed 
here,  of  selling  the  fish  brought  for 
sale,  to  the  women  who  retailed  it,  by 
auction.  The  auctioneer,  generally 
one  of  themselves,  holding  a  plaice  or 
a  haddock  by  the  tail,  instead  of  a 
hammer,  knocked  down  the  lot  to  the 
highest  bidder.  This  was  an  impor- 
tant time  to  the  trade— yet  the  high- 
minded  poissardes,  like  their  Parisian 
sisters,  "  sacrificed  every  thing  to  their 
patriotic  feelings,"  and  abandoned  the 
market,  even  at  this  crisis,  to  attend 
"  de  bush  :"— 

"  From  do  lane  came  each  lass  in  her 
holyday  gown, 

Ri  ngldi  ri  ri  dam  dee, 
Do  de  haddock  was  up,  and  dc  lot 

was  knocked  down, 
J)9y  doused  all  dere  sieves,  till  dey  ris 
de  half-crown. 
Ri  rigi  di  dum  doe  !'* 


After  indulging  in  the  festivities  of 
the  occasion  round  "  de  bush,"  soipe 
returned,  and  some  lay  about,  vina 
somno  que  sepulti ;  and  so,  not  w<itching 
with  due  vigilance,  the  liberty  boys 
stole  on  their  security,  cut  down,  and 
carried  off  "  de  bush."  The  effect 
on  Bill  Durham,  when  he  heard  the 
adversary  passing  on  their  way  back 
with  the  trophy,  is  thus  described :— : 


<( 


<« 


<( 


« 


BUI  Durham,  being  up  de  nite  afore, 

Ri  rigidi  ri  ri  aum  dee. 
Was  now  in  his  flea-park,  taking  a 

snore. 
When  he  heard  de  mob  pass  by  his 
door. 

Ri  rigidi  dum  dee  1" 

Den  over  his  shoulders  his  flesh-bag 
he  trew, 

Ri  rigidi  ri  ri  dum  dee. 
And  out  of  the  chimbley  bis  faulchion 

he  drew, 
And  mad  as  a  hatter  down  May-lane 
he  fleiv 
Ri  Hgidi  dum  dee !" 

Wid  his  hat  in  his  hand  by  de  way  of 
a  shield. 
Re  rigidi  ri  ri  dum  dee, 
He  kep  all  along  crying  out — never 

yield ! — 
But  he  never  cried  stop  till  he  came 
to  Smidfield — 

Ri  rigidi  dum  dee  I** 

Dere  findine  no  bush,  but  de  iratch 
boys  all  flown, 

Hi  rigidi  ri  ri  dum  dee. 
Your  sowls,  ses  Bill  Durham,  Tm 

left  all  alone — 
Be  de  hokey  de  glory  of  Smidfield 
is  gone ! — 

Ri  rigidi  dum  dee !" 


Bill  vows  revenge  in  a  very  charac- 
teristic and  professional  manner,  by 
driving  one  of  the  bulls  of  Ormond 
market  among  his  adversaries : — 

"  Well  wallap  a  mosey  down  Mead- 
street  in  tune, 
Ri  rigidi  ri  ri  dum  dee, 
And  not  leave  a  weaver  alive  on  de 

Combe, 
But  rip  up  his  tripe-bag,  and  bum 
his  loom  I 
Ri  rigidi  dum  dee !" 

"  In  his  mush" — mouth,  from  the 
French  mouche.  Many  words  are  simi- 
larly derived — ^gossoon,  a  boy,  from 
garcon,  &c* 
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^*  De  lane.*'— .Pill-lane>  called  so 
par  excellence^  as  the  great  centre  and 
mart  of  piscatory  dealing. 

**  Doused  all  dere  sieves.*' — Laid 
tbem  down  at  their  uncles^  the  pawn- 
brokers. 

**  Riz  half  a  crown." — The  neuter 
verby  "rise/'  is •  classically  used  here 
for  the  active  verb,  ''  raised/'  a  com- 
mon license  with  our  poets. 

**  Flea  park." — This  appellation  of 
Bill's  bed  was,  no  doubt,  borrowed 
from  the  account  the  Emperor  Julian, 
gives  of  his  beard,  <'  I  permit  little 
beasts,"  said  he,  ''to  run  about  it,  like 
animals  in  a  park.**  The  word  he  uses 
is  ^u^s,  pediculi ;  so  that  Durham's 
''  flea  park,"  was  evidently  sanctioned 
by  the  emperor's  " —  park."  The  Abbe 
de  la  Bletterie,  who  translated  Julian's 
work,  complains  that  he  was  accused 
for  not  suppressing  the  image  presented 
by  Julian  ;  but  adds  very  properly,  la 
delivatesse  Francaise  va-Uelle  juiquau 
falsifier  lee  autevrsf  So  we  say  of 
our  author. 


TIGEB  ROCHE. 

We  conclude  these  miscellaneous 
sketches  with  a  short  account  of  one 
of  those  characters  distinguished  for 
unbridled  indulgence  and  fierce  pas- 
sions, who  were,  unfortunately,  too 
frequently  to  be  met  with  at  the  pe- 
riod in  which  he  flourished,  whose 
name  attained  so  much  celebrity  as  to 
become  a  proverb.  **  Tiger  Roche," 
as  he  was  called,  was  a  native  of 
Dublin,  where  he  was  born  in  the 
year  1729.  He  received  the  best 
education  the-metropolis  could  afford, 
and  was  instructed  in  all  the  accom- 
plishments then  deemed  essential  to 
the  rank  and  character  of  a  gentle- 
man. So  expert  was  he  in  the  various 
acquirements  of  polite  life,  that  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  recommended  him- 
self to  Lord  Chesterfield,  then  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  offered 
him,  gratuitously,  a  commission  in  the 
army;  but  his  friends  having  other 
views  for  him  they  declined  it.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  serious  misfor- 
tune to  the  youngman,whose  disposition 
and  education  strongly  inclined  him 
to  a  military  life.  His  hopes  were 
riosed  and  bis  vanity  flattered  by  the 


notice  and  offer  of  the  yioeroy ;  and  ia 
sullen  resentment  be  absolutdy  re- 
fused to  embark  in  any  other  profb- 
sion  his  friends  designed  for  him.  He 
continued,  therefore,  for  several  jears 
among  the  dissipated  idlers  of  the 
metropolis,  having  no  laadable  por- 
suit  to  occupy  his  time,  and  led  into 
all  the  outrages  and  ezceaaes  which 
then  disgraced  Dublin. 

One  night  in  patrolling  the  city  with 
his  drunken  associates,  they  attadced 
and  killed  a  watchman,  who,  with 
others,  had  attempted  to  qnell  a  riot 
they  had  excited.  He  was,  therefore, 
compelled  to  fly  from  Dublin.  He 
made  his  way  to  Cork,  where  he  lav 
concealed  for  some  time,  and  from 
thence  escaped  to  the  plantations  in 
North  America.  When  the  war  broke 
out  between  France  and  England,  he 
entered  as  a  volunteer  in  one  of  the 
provincial  regimen t«,  and  diatingoisbed 
himself  in  several  engagements  with 
the  Indians  in  the  mterest  of  the 
French,  during  which  he  seems  to 
have  learned  those  fierce  and  croel 
qualities  by  which  those  tribes  are  dis- 
tinguished. 

He  was  now  particularly  noticed  hj 
his  officers  for  the  intrepidity  and  spi- 
rit   he  displayed,  and  was    high  io 
favotur  with  Colonel  Massy,  his  com- 
mander;   but  an  accident  occurred 
of  so  humiliating  and    degrading  a 
nature,  as  to  extinguish  at  once  all 
his  hopes  of  advancement.     An  o£Bcer 
of  Massy's  regiment  was  possessed  of 
a  very  valuable  fowling-piece   which 
he  highly  prized.     He  missed  it  from 
his  tent  and  made  diligent  inquiry  afler 
it,  but  it  was  no  where  to  be  found. 
It  was,  however,  reported  that  it  was 
seen  in  the  possession  of  Roche,  and 
an  order  was  made  to  examine  his 
baggage.     On  searching  among  it  the 
lost  article  was  found.     Roche  de- 
clared that  he  had  bought  it  from  one 
Bourke,  a  countryman  of  his  own, 
and  a  corporal  in  bis  re^^ment  Bourke 
was  sent  for  and  examined.     He  so- 
lemnly declared  on  oath  that  the  state- 
ment of  Roche  was  altogether  £slse, 
and  that  he  himself  knew  nothing,  at 
all  of  the  transaction.     Roche  wss 
now  brought  to  a  oourt-martial,  and 
little  appearing  in  his  favour,  he  was 
convicted  of  the  theft,  and,  as  a  lenitmt 
punishment,  ordered  to  quit  the  ser- 
vice with  every  mark  of  disgrace  aod 
ignominy.    Irritated  with  this  treat* 
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mentf  Roche  immediately  challenged 
the  officer  who  had  prosecuted  him.  He 
refiuedy  however^  to  meet  him^  on  the 
pretext  that  he  was  a  degraded  man, 
and  no  longer  entitled  to  the  rank  and 
consideration  of  a  gentleman.  Stang 
now  to  madness,  and  no  longer  master 
of  himself,  he  rushed  to  the  parade, 
insulted  the  officer  in  the  grossest 
terms,  and  then  flew  to  the  picquet- 
guard,  where  he  attacked  the  corporal 
with  his  naked  sword,  declaring  his 
intention  to  kill  him  on  the  spot.  The 
man  with  difficulty  defended  his  life 
till  his  companions  sprung  upon  Roche 
and  disarmed  him.  Though  deprived 
of  his  weapon,  he  did  not  desist  from 
his  intention ;  crouching  down  like  an 
Indian  foe,  he  suddenly  sprung,  like 
Roderick  Dhu,  at  his  antagonist,  and 
fastened  on  his  throat  with  his  teeth, 
and  before  he  could  be  disengaged, 
nearly  strangled  him,  dragging  away 
a  mouthful  of  flesh,  which,  in  the 
true  Indian  spirit,  he  afterwards  said 
was  **  the  sweetest  morsel  he  had  ever 
tasted.*'  From  the  fierce  and  savage 
character  he  displayed  on  this  occa- 
sion, he  obtained  the  appellation  of 
**  Tiger,**  an  affix  which  was  ever  after 
joined  to  his  name. 

A  few  days  after,  the  English  army 
advanced  to  force  the  lines  of  Ticon- 
deraga.  Unfortunate  Roche  was  left 
desolate  and  alone  in  the  wilderness,  an 
outcast  from  society,  apparently  aban- 
doned by  all  the  world.  His  resolu- 
tion and  fidelity  to  his  cause,  however, 
did  not  desert  him.  He  pursued  his 
way  through  the  woods  till  he  fell 
in  with  a  party  of  friendly  Indians, 
and  by  extraordinary  exertions  and 
forced  marches,  arrived  at  the  fortress 
with  his  Indians  to  join  in  the  attack. 
He  gave  distinguished  proofs  of  his 
courage  and  military  abilities  durine 
that  unfortunate  afiair,  and  received 
four  dangerous  wounds.  He  attracted 
the  notice  of  General  Abercrombie, 
the  leader  of  the  expedition,  but  the 
stain  of  robbery  was  upon  him,  and  no 
services,  however  brilliant,  could  ob- 
literate it. 

From  hence  he  made  his  way  to 
New  York,  after  suffisring  incredible 
afflictions  from  pain,  poverty,  and 
sickness.  One  man  alone.  Governor 
Rogers,  pitied  his  case,  and  was  not 
satisfied  of  his  guilt.  In  the  year 
1785  he  received  from  his  friends  in 
Ireland,  a  reluctant  supply  of  money, 
which  enabled  him  to  obtam  a  passage 


on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  England, 
where  he  arrived  shortly  after.  He 
reserved  part  of  his  supply  of  money 
for  the  purchase  of  a  commission,  and 
hoped  once  more  to  ascend  to  that 
rank  from  which  he  had  been,  as  he 
thought,  unjustly  degraded;  but  just 
as  the  purchase  was  about  to  be  com- 
pleted, a  report  of  his  theft  in  Ame- 
rica reached  the  regiment,  and  the 
officers  refused  to  serve  with  him. 
With  great  perseverance  and  deter- 
mined resolution,  he  traced  the  pro- 
gress of  the  report  to  a  Captain 
Campbell,  then  residing  at  the  British 
coffise-house,  in  Charing-cross.  He 
met  him  in  the  public  room,  taxed 
him  with  what  he  called  a  gross  and 
false  calumny,  which  the  other  re- 
torted with  great  spirit.  A  duel  im« 
mediately  ensued  in  which  both  par- 
ties were  desperately  wounded. 

He  now  declared  m  all  public  places, 
and  caused  it  to  be  every  where  known, 
that  as  he  could  not  obtain  justice  on 
the  miscreant  who  had  traduced  his 
character  in  America,  he  would  per- 
sonally chastise  every  man  in  England 
who  presumed  to  propagate  the  re- 
port. With  this  determination,  he 
met  one  day  in  the  Green  Park  his 
former  colonel.  Massy,  and  another 
officer,  who  had  just  returned  home. 
He  addressed  them,  and  anxiously  re- 
quested they  would,  as  thev  might, 
remove  the  stun  from  his  character. 
They  treated  his  appeal  with  contempt, 
when  he  fiercely  attacked  them  both. 
They  immediately  drew  their  swords 
and  disarmed  him.  A  crowd  of  spec- 
tators assembled  round,  and  being 
two  to  one,  they  inflicted  severe  chas- 
tisement on  Roche.  Foiled  in  his 
attempt,  he  immediately  determined 
to  seek  another  occasion,  and  finding 
that  one  of  them  had  departed  for 
Chester,  he  set  out  after  him  with  the 
indefatigable  perseverance  and  pursuit 
of  a  bloodhound.  Here  be  again  sought 
him,  and  meeting  him  in  the  streets, 
again  attacked  him.  He  was,  how- 
ever, again  defeated,  and  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  sword-arm,  which 
long  disabled  him. 

But  that  redress  to  his  character  now 
came  accidentally  and  unexpectedly, 
which  all  his  activity  and  perseverance 
could  not  obtain.  Bourke,  the  cor- 
poral, was  mortally  wounded  by  a 
scalping  party  of  Indians,  and  on  his 
death-bed  made  a  solemn  confession 
that  he  himself  had  a^tuidly  stolen 
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the  fowling-pi«ce«  and  told  it  to  Roche, 
without  iDirorming  him  by  what  means 
he  had  procured  it ;  and  that  Roche 
had  really  purchased  it  without  anj 
suspicion  of  the  theft.  This  declaration 
of  the  dying  man  was  properly  attested, 
and  universally  received,  and  restored 
the  injured  Roche  at  once  to  character 
and  confidence.  His  former  calum- 
niators now  vied  with  each  other  in 
friendly  offers  to  serve  him  ;  and  as  a 
remuneration  for  the  injustice  and  in- 
jury he  had  suffered,  a  lieutenancy  in  a 
new-raised  regiment  was  conferred 
gratuitously  upon  him.  He  soon  re- 
turned to  Dublin  with  considerable 
eclat — the  reputation  of  the  injuries 
he  had  sustained,  the  gallant  part  he 
had  acted,  and  the  romantic  adven- 
tures he  had  encountered  among  the 
Indians,  in  the  woods  of  America, 
were  the  subject  of  every  conversa- 
tion. Convivial  parties  were  every 
where  made  for  him.  Wherever  he 
appeared  be  was  the  lion  of  the  night. 
A  handsome  person,  made  still  more 
attractive  by  the  wounds  he  had  re- 
eeived,  a  graceful  form  in  the  dance, 
in  whicn  he  excelled,  and  the  narra- 
tive of  ''his  hair-breadth  'scapes," 
with  which  he  was  never  too  diffident 
to  indulge  the  company,  made  him  at 
this  time  ''the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers" in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland. 
But  a  service  he  now  rendered  the 
public  in  Dublin,  deservedly  placed 
him  very  high  in  their  esteem  and  good 
will.  It  was  at  this  time  infested  with 
those  miscreants  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned in  the  former  part  of  this  arti- 
cle, as  "  sweaters"  or  "  pinkindindies,'* 
and  every  night  some  outrage  was  per- 
petrated on  the  peaceable  and  un- 
offending inhabitants.  One  evening 
late,  an  old  gentleman,  with  his  son 
and  daughter,  were  returning  home 
from  a  friend's  house,  when  they  were 
attacked  on  Ormond-quay  by  a  party 
of  them.     Roche,  who  was  accidently 

foing  the  same  way  at  the  same  time, 
eard  the  shrieks  of  a  woman  crying  for 
assistance,  and  instantly  rushed  to  the 
place.  Here  he  did  not  hesitate  singly 
to  meet  the  whole  party.  He  first 
rescued  the  young  woman  from  the 
ruffian  who  held  her,  and  then  attack- 
ing the  band  he  desperately  wounded 
some,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  His 
spirited  conduct  on  this  occasion 
gained  him  a  hiffh  and  deserved  repu- 
tation, and  inspired  others  with  reso- 


lution to  follow  bis  e^^ampk.  Et 
formed  a  body,  eonsisting  of  oCctfi 
and  others  of  his  acquaintance,  to  p»* 
trol  the  dangerous  streets  of  Dibih 
at  night,  and  so  gave  that  prott^ tivi 
to  the  citizens,  that  the  misersbie  ioi 
decrepid  watch  were  not  abk  la 
afford. 

But  he  was  not  fated  long  to  pre* 
serve  the  high  character  be  badK- 
quired.  His  physical  teropenmeEt 
impossible  to  manage,  and  his  monl 
perceptions  hard  to  regulate,  were  tU 
sport  of  every  contingency  and  Tld> 
situde  of  fortune.  The  peace,  cu&- 1 
eluded  in  1763,  reduced  the  snsj,  | 
and  he  retired,  in  indigent  circus^ ! 
stances,  to  London,  where  he  »>ob  I 
lived  beyond  his  income.  In  order  ts  I 
repair  it  he  paid  his  addresses  to  •  ' 
Miss  Pitt,  who  had  a  fortune  of  400i>l  I 
On  the  anticipation  of  thisy  be  engag<f4  ' 
in  a  career  or  extravagance  that  soon 
accumulated  debts  to  a  greater  amount, 
and  the  marriage  portion  was  insuffi- 
cient to  satisfy  his  creditors.  He  vu 
arrested  and  cast  into  the  prison  of 
the  King*s  Bench,  where  various  de- 
tainers were  laid  upon  him,  and  be 
was  doomed  to  a  confinement  of  hope- 
less termination.  Here  his  mind  ap- 
pears to  have  been  completelv  brokea 
down,  and  the  intrepid  and  daring 
courage  which  had  sustained  him  in 
so  remarkable  a  manner  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  former  life^ 
seemed  to  be  totally  exhauated.  He 
submitted  to  insults  and  indignities 
with  a  dastardly  patience,  and  seemed 
deprived  not  only  of  the  capability  of 
resenting,  but  of  the  sensibility  of 
feeling  them.  On  one  occasion  be 
had  a  trifling  dispute  with  a  felluv 
prisoner,  who  kicked  him  and  struck 
him  a  blow  in  the  face.  There  was  a 
time  when  his  fiery  spirit  would  not  have 
been  satisfied  but  with  the  blood  of  the 
offender.  He  now  only  turned  aside 
and  cried  like  a  child.  It  happened 
that  his  countryman.  Buck  English, 
whom  we  have  before  noticed,  was 
confined  at  the  same  time  in  the  bencby 
with  him  also  he  had  some  dispute, 
and  English,  seizing  a  stick,  flogged 
him  in  a  savage  manner.  Roche  made 
no  attempt  to  retaliate  or  resist,  but 
crouched  under  the  punishment  like  a 
beaten  hound.  But  while  he  shrunk 
thus  under  the  chastisement  of  men, 
he  turned  upon  his  wife,  whom  be 
treated  with  such  tyranny  and  orudty, 
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that  she  was  copapelled  to  separate 
from  him  and  abandon  him  to  his  fate. 

At  length,  however,  an  act  of  grace 
liberated  him  from  a  confinement  un- 
der which  all  his  powers  were  fast 
fiinking :  and  a  small  legacy,  left  him 
\)j  a  relation,  enabled  him  once  more 
to  appear  in  the  gay  world.  With  his 
change  of  fortune  a  change  of  dispo- 
sition came  over  him ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  he  had  shown  an  abject 
spirit  in  con6ncnient,  he  now  ex- 
liibited  even  a  still  more  arrogant  and 
Irritable  temper  than  he  had  ever  dis- 
played. He  was  a  constant  frequenter 
of  billiard- tables,  where  he  indulged 
an  insufferable  assumption,  with  some- 
times a  shrewd  and  keen  remark.  He 
was  one  day  driving  the  balls  about 
with  the  cue,  and  on  some  one  expos- 
tulating with  him  that  he  was  not 
playing  himself,  but  hindering  other 
gentlemen  from  their  amusement ;— . 
" Gentlemen,'* said  Roche:  "why,  sir, 
except  you  and  I,  and  one  or  two 
more,  there  is  not  a  gentleman  in  the 
room."  His  friend  afterwards  re- 
marked that  he  had  gprossly  offended  a 
large  company,  and  wondered  some  of 
them  had  not  resented  the  affront. 
"  Oh  I"  said  Roche,  "  there  is  no  fear 
of  that.  There  was  not  a  thief  in 
the  room  that  did  not  consider  himself 
one  of  the  two  or  three  gentlemen  I 
excepted." 

Again  )u8  fortune  seemed  In  the 
ascendant,  and  the  miserable,  spirit- 
less, floKged,  and  degraded  prisoner 
of  the  Kmg's  Bench  was  called  on  to 
stand  as  candidate  to  represent  Mid- 
dlesex in  parliament.  So  high  an 
opinion  was  entertained  of  his  daring 
spirit,  that  it  was  thought  by  some  of 
tne  popular  party  he  might  he  of  use 
in  intimidating  Colonel  Luttrel,  who 
was  the  declared  opponent  of  Wilkes 
at  that  election.  In  April,  1769,  he 
was  put  into  nomination  at  Brentford 
by  Mr.  Jones,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
martin,  twp  highly  popular  electors. 
He,  however,  disappointed  his  friends, 
and  declined  the  poll,  induced,  it  was 
said,  by  nromises  of  Luttrel's  friends 
to  provioe  for  him.  On  this  occasion 
he  fought  another  duel  with  a  Captain 
Plood,  who  had  offended  him  in  a 
coffee-house.  He  showed  no  deficiency 
of  courage,  but  on  the  contrary  even 
a  larger  proportion  of  spirit  and  gene- 
rosity than  had  distingubhed  hun  at 
former  periods. 

Returning   at  this  time  one  night 


to  his  apartments  at  Chelsea,  he  was 
attacked  by  two  ruffians,  who  pre- 
sented pistols  to  his  breast.  He 
sprang  back,  and  drew  his  sword, 
when  one  of  them  fired  at  him,  and 
the  ball  grazed  his  temple.  He  then 
attacked  them  both,  pinned  one  to  the 
wall,  and  the  other  ffed.  Roche  se- 
cured his  prisoner,  and  the  other  was 
apprehended  next  day.  They  were 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  capitally 
convicted,  but  at  the  humane  and 
earnest  intercession  of  Roche,  their 
punishment  wais  mitigated  to  trans- 
portation. 

All  the  fluctuations  of  this  strange 
man's  character  seemed  at  length  to 
settle  into  one  unhappy  state — no 
mixture  of  good,  but  a  uniformity  of 
evil.  He  met  with  a  young  person, 
walking  with  her  mother  in  St.  James's 
Park,  and  was  struck  with  her  appear- 
ance. He  insinuated  himself  into 
their  acquaintance,  and  the  young 
lady  formed  for  him  a  strong  and  un- 
controllable attachment.  She  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  fortune,  of  which 
Roche  became  the  manager.  His 
daily  profusion  and  dissipation  soon 
exhausted  her  property,  and  the  mo- 
ther and  daughter  were  compelled  to 
leave  London,  and  retire  to  mdigence 
and  distress,  in  consequence  of  the 
debts  in  which  he  had  involved  them. 

He  was  soon  after  appointed  captain 
of  a  company  of  foot  in  the  East 
India  service,  and  embarked  in  the 
Vansittart,  for  India^  in  May,  1773. 
He  had  not  been  many  days  on  board, 
when,  such  was  his  impracticable  tem- 
per, that  he  fell  out  with  all  the  pas- 
sengers, and  among  the  rest  with  a 
Captain  Ferguson,  whom  he  used  so 
ill,  that  he  was  obliged  to  call  him  out 
as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Madeira. 
Roche  was  again  seized  with  a  sud- 
den and  unaccountable  fit  of  ter- 
ror, and  made  an  abject  submission. 
The  arrogance  and  cowardice  he  dis- 
played revolted  the  whole  body  of 
the  passengers,  and  they  unanimously 
made  it  a  point,  that  the  Captain  should 
expel  him  from  the  table.  He  was 
driven,  therefore,  to  the  society  of  the 
common  sailors  and  soldiers  on  board 
the  ship.  With  them  he  endeavoured 
to  ingratiate  himself,  by  mixing  finely 
with  them,  and  denouncing  vengeance 
against  every  gentleman  and  officer  on 
board  the  ship  ;  but  his  threats  were 
particularly  directed  against  Ferguson, 
whom  he  considered  the  origin  of  tht 
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disgrace  he  suffered.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  ship  at  the  Cape,  after  all  the 
passengers  were  disembarked^  Roche 
came  ashore  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ingf  and  was  seen  loitering  about  the 
door  of  the  house  where  he liad  learned 
that  Ferffuson  lodged.  When  it  was 
quite  dark,  he  caused  a  message  to  be 
conveyed  to  him,  that  his  friend  Cap- 
tain Martin,  wished  to  see  him  at  his 
lodgings.  The  unsuspecting  Fergu- 
son immediately  went  to  see  his  friend, 
when,  as  he  turned  the  comer  of  a 
street,  he  was  attacked  by  some  one  who 
stood  there  with  his  sword  ready 
drawn  for  the  purpose.  Such  was 
the  malignant  and  implacable  passion 
that  prompted  the  assassin,  that  Fer- 
guson was  found  weltering  in  hts 
blood,  with  nine  deep  wounds,  all  on 
his  left  side,  and  it  was  supposed  they 
must  have  been  there  inflicted,  because 
it  was  the  unprotected  side,  and  when 
the  man  was  off  his  guard. 

Roche  escaped  during  the  night, 
and  took  refuge  among  the  Caf&es. 
Here  he  disappeared,  and  all  certain 
and  authentic  account  of  his  strange 
and  eventful  life  terminates.  The 
Cape  was  at  that  time  a  colonv  of  the 
Dutch,  who,  vigilant  and  suspicious  of 
strangers,  suffered  none  to  enter  there, 
but  merely  to  touch  for  provisions, 
and  pass  on.  The  proceedings,  there- 
fore, of' their  colonial  gpovernment  are 
shut  up  in  mystery.  It  is  reported, 
however,  that  he  was  demanded  and 
given  up  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Cape,  who  caused  him  to  be  broken 
alive  upon  the  wheel,  according  to  the 
then  Dutch  criminal  law  of  the  Cape, 
which  inflicted  that  punishment  on  the 
more  atrocious  murderers. 

A  writer  of  the  last  century,  in 
speaking  of  the  Irish  character,  con- 
cludes with  the  remark : — "  In  shorty 
if  they  are  good,  you  will  scarcely 
meet  a  better :  if  bad,  you  will  seldom 
find  a  worse."  These  extremes  were 
frequently  mixed  in  the  same  person. 
Roche,  at  different  periods,  displayed 
them.  At  one  time  an  admirable 
spirit,  great  humanity,  and  unbounded 
generosity;  at  another,  abject  cow- 
ardice, ferocity,  treachery,  and  sordid 
selfishness. 

In  thus  displaying  the  traits  of  cha- 
racter which  distinguished  our  coun- 
trymen CO  years  ago,  we  trust  we  have 

^  a  higher  motive  than  merely 
liilg  detaila.    We  would  call  au 


tention  to  what  we  were  and  to  wbal 
we  are,  and  are  likely  to  become,  if 
the  race  of  improvement  be  not  v- 
rested.     At  the  time  we  speak  of,  b- 
tercourse  with  Ei^land  was  limited 
and  unfreqaent;    few  of  our  neigk- 
hours  visited  us,  and  we  visited  fev  of 
our  neighbours.     There  is  no  need  to 
be  an  old  man  to  remember  the  time 
when  a  voyage  to  lAvet^M  occapioi 
sometimes  ten  davs,  and  was  considered 
a  matter  of  some  diflcultyand  danger^ 
even  of  boast  and  exnltatiovi  to  the  eo(^> 
prising  traveller  who  accomplished  it 
Now,  intercourse  across  the  ses,  be- 
tween the  two  oonntriea,  is  as  free  and 
frequent  as  between  two  neighboonDg 
towns  in  our  own.     As  we  mingle  to- 
gether, the  rough  proniineAces  whicfa 
marked  us  are  rubbing  off.     Fights  in 
our  streets,  robbing  in  dark  entrici» 
ffambfiMT  over  felons*  coffins,   buck^ 
bull  -  baiting,     duelling,     abduction, 
drunkenness,  and  a  thousand  other  de* 
grading  peculiarities,  which  marked 
the   higher  as   well   as'  the    lower 
classes,  have  disappeared,  and  the  or- 
der, decency,  and  decorum  which  hive 
long  been  the  boast  of  our  EngDib 
neighbours,  have  begun  to  mark  onr 
national  character.     It  is,  therefore, 
with  deep  concern  that  evenr  lover  ci 
Ireland  must  see  the  pains  which  hare 
been  taken  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
improvement,  and  excite  Uie  bitter- 
est prejudices  and  animosities  againit 
those,  to  our  friendly  interoourse  with 
whom  we  owe  so  much,  and'  have  res- 
son  to  look  for  so  much  more.  It  is  true, 
that  the  attainment  of  the  repeal  of 
the  union  is  not  merdy  to  be  deplored 
if  it  were  practicable,  but  is  clear); 
absurd  ana  visionary,  eren  if  it  were 
desirable.     But  the  agitation  to  ob- 
tain it  alone  is  marked  strongly  with 
the  evil  features  to  wluoh  we  allude. 
Its  only  tendency  is,  to  check  the 
friendly  intercourse  from  which  both 
countries  derive  such  vast  mutual  be- 
nefits— not  merely  pecuniart  and  mer- 
cantile, but  moral  and  pohtical ;  and 
instead  of  aUowmg  the  amelioration 
of   our   own   to   adyance — English 
knowledge  to  enlighten  qs»  English 
capital  to  enrich  us,  and  English  ex- 
ample to  steady  us — ^tends  directly  to 
excite  our  worst  passions  and  preju- 
dices, revive  our  bitterest  animosities^ 
and  draw  us  back  to  the  brutal  man- 
ners, violence,  barbarism,  and  beggar; 
from  which  we  have  emerged. 
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THE    DBVfL    AND    TOM    CONNOLLY, 
•■lira  HO.  vit.  or  tbi  Kisaeos  pamu. 

<*  What  a  capital  da^  for  the  scent  to  lie* 
With  a  '  soutoerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky**  *' 
Says  a  huntsman  old*  with  a  very  keen  eye* 
And  a  rery  red  nose*  to  a  little  boy  nigh* 
As  he  sits  on  the  back 
Of  a  yerj  spruce  hack* 
And  looks  with  delight  on  a  beautiful  pack 
Of  foxhounds  as  ever  yet  ran  on  a  track. 
There  were  Howler  and  Jowler*  and  Towser  and  Yelper* 
And  Boxer  and  Pincher*  and  Snarler  and  Skelper* 

And  Tinker* 

And  Winker* 

And  Blinker* 

And  Clinker* 
And  Griper  and  Molly* 
And  Snuffler  and  Oolly : 
But  to  set  down  the  list  of  the  whole  would  be  folly  ; 
For  alas !  and  alack  I  that  it  rests  to  be  said* 
The  last  of  that  pack  is  some  forty  years  dead. 
And  the  huntsman  that  sat  on  the  Imck 

Of  that  hack* 
Died  very  soon  after  the  last  of  that  pack — 
Having  kept  up  the  chase  by  good  humour  and  mirth* 
Till  Death  one  fine  afternoon  ran  him  to  earth. 
Rest  to  his  bones  1  he  has  gone  for  ave* 
And  the  sod  lies  cold  on  his  colder  clay. 
He  lists  no  more  to  the  deep-mouthed  bay* 
Nor  wakes  the  hills  with  his  **  hark  away  I" 
But  never  did  man  a  hunting-whip  crack* 
That  rd  back  at  a  fence  against  red-nosed  Jack. 

The  cover  is  reached— and  a  better  array 
Of  sportsmen  it  never  has  seen  than  to-day. 

'Tis  as  gallant  a  field 

As  all  Ireland  could  vield : 
The  horsemen  to  all  kinds  of  devilment  steeFd— 
The  best  of  the  senate*  the  bench*  and  the  bar. 
Whose  mirth  even  Petty  and  Coke  couldn't  mar. 
Lucky  dogs  1  who  were  looked  on  with  pride  by  a  race* 
Who  loved  leamingr  unmasked  by  stupidity's  face ; 
Nor  fancied  that  Wisdom  high  places  should  quit* 
If  she  fiung  round  her  shoulders  the  mantle  of  Wit. 
The  hnnting-eap  triumphs  to-day  o*er  the  wig — 
The  ermine  is  dofTed  for  a  sportsmanlike  rig. 
But  enough  of  the  horsemen :  the  nags  that  they  ride 
Are  as  noble  as  horseman  might  ever  bestride — 
Both  <*  good  uns  to  look  at"  and  **  good  uns  to  go." 

Few  could  match  them  indeed 

Both  in  bottom  and  speed ; 
And  if  put  to  the  pound  wall  of  BsJlinasloe* 
There  are  plenty  amongst  them  would  never  look— no  S 
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Bot  the  best-mounted  man  at  that  gaj  ooTer  nde 
Is  honest  Tom  Connolly,  Castletown's  pride  ; 
And  mirth  and  good  fellowship  beam  in  his  eje^ 
Such  a  goodly  collection  of  guests  to  descry  : 

For  guests  shidl  be  all 

In  Tom  Connolly's  hall. 
Who  keeps  *'  open  house"  for  the  great  and  the  small  ; 
And  none  who  takes  share  in  the  fox-hunt  to-day. 
Ere  midnight  from  Castletown's  mansion  shall  straj. 
And  warm  are  the  greetings  that  welcome  the  squire 
As  he  rides  up — ^but  all  this  preamble  will  tire ; 
Beside  that  the  hounds  through  the  brushwood  are 
And  making  inquiries  where  Reynard  is  lodging : 

Some  are  snuffing  the  ground 

With  a  caution  profound ; 
Some  running  and  poking  their  noses  all  round. 
And  now  of  the  wnole  not  a  vestige  is  there. 
But  a  great  lot  of  tails  all  cocked  up  in  the  air : 
And  now  there's  a  hark,  and  a  yelp  and  a  err, 
And  the  horsemen  are  still  standing  anxiously  by ; 

And  some  of  the  pack 

Are  at  length  on  his  track  | 

And  now  there's  a  shout. 

Sly  old  Reynard  leaps  out— 
Hold  fast.    Don't  rida  awfst  the  dogs.     What  a  iiiiaMliIii  I 
Away  go  the  hounds  o?er  brushwood  and  bramble— 
Away  go  the  horsemen — away  goes  the  fox— > 
Away  go  they  all  o'er  brooks,  fences,  and  rocks. 

Afar  in  the  plain 

They  are  stretching  amain : 
Each  sinew  and  nerve  do  the  gallant  steeds  strain^ 
While  the  musical  cry  of  the  fleet-footed  hound 
Is  ringing  in  chorus  melodiously  round. 
And  the  horseman  who  rides  at  the  tail  of  the  pack 
Is  a  very  tall  gentleman  dressed  all  in  black. 

Away  I  away  1  On  his  restless  bed 

His  wearied  limbs  let  the  sluggard  spread. 

His  eyes  on  the  glorious  morning  close, 

And  fancy  ease  in  that  dull  repose. 

Give  me  to  taste  of  the  freshening  draught 

Of  the  early  breeze  on  the  g^een  hill  quaffed: 

Give  me  to  fly  with  the  lightning's  speed 

On  the  bounding  back  of  the  gallant  steed : 

Give  me  to  bend  o'er  the  floating  mane, 

While  the  blood  leaps  wild  in  each  thrilling  vein. 

Oh  1  who  that  has  felt  the  joy  intense. 

To  tempt  the  torrent,  to  dare  the  fence, 

But  feels  each  pleasure  beside  give  place 

To  the  manly  danger  that  waits  the  chase  ? 

Onward  still — 'tis  a  spanking  run. 

As  e'er  was  seen  by  morning's  sun.. 
Onward  still 
O'er  plain  and  hill — 

'Gad  'tis  a  pace  the  devil  to  kill. 
A  few  of  the  nags  it  will  puzzle  I  trow 
To  ride  at  that  neat  bit  of  masonry  now. 
Steady  there,  black  fellow — over  he  goes  ; 
Well  done,  old  bi^ ! — ho  1  the  brown  fellow  toes   i 
And  pitches  his  rider  clean  out  on  his  nose. 
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Thirteen  out  of  Mtj  their  mettle  attest-* 

There*s  a  very  nice  view  from  the  road  for  the  rest. 

And  now  the  hoithrin,^ 

With  that  rascally  screen 
Of  farze  on  each  bank — bj  old  Nim,  that's  a  pozer : 
There's  the  black  fellow  at  it — 'Gad,  oyer  he  goes^  sir. 
Well  done,  Connolly ;  stick  to  the  nigger,  you  dog^ 
Though  he  does  seem  old  Beelzebub  riding  incog, 

Hal  the  third  fellow's  blown — 

No  go.  Doctor,  you're  thrown, 
And  have  fractured  your  flexter  clamctdar  bone. 
Gad,  here's  the  solicitor-general  down  on  him : 
Who  coald  think  that  he  ever  had  ^ot  wig  or  gown  on  him— 
Cleared  gallantly !  but  sure  'tis  plam  common  sense. 
Bar  practice  should  fit  a  man  well  fbr  a  fence. 
Five  more  show  they're  good  ones  in  bottom  and  speed ; 
But  that  tall,  strange,  black  gentleman  still  keeps  the  lead. 

Ha !  Reynard,  you're  done  for,  my  boy — at  your  back 
Old  Jowler  and  Clinker  come  leading  the  pack ; 

Ay,  close  at  your  brush 

They  are  making  a  rush : 
Come  face  'em,  old  fellow,  and  die  like  a  trush. 

Well  snapped,  but  won't  do. 

My  poor  madairin  ruadh  ;f 
That  squeeze  m  the  gullet  has  finished  your  breath. 
And  that  very  black  horseman  is  in  at  the  death. 

The  very  black  horseman  dismounts  from  his  steed. 

And  takes  off  Reynard's  brush  with  all  sportsmanlike  heed ; 

Then  patting  the  nag 

With  tne  air  of  a  waff. 
Says,  "  this  is  cool  work,  my  old  fellow,  to-day,** 
At  which  the  black  steed  gives  a  very  loud  neigh. 

And  it  M  odd  indeed. 

Neither  rider  nor  steed 
Seem  one  whit  the  worse  of  their  yery  great  speed ; 

Though  the  next  four  or  five 

Who  this  moment  arrive. 
Their  horses  all  foaming,  themselves  all  bemired, 
Look  beyond  any  doubt  pretty  heartily  tired. 
As  they  think,  "  who  the  deuce  can  be  this  chap  in  black. 
Who  has  ridden  all  day  at  the  tail  of  the  pack  ?" 

The  group  has  come  up  with  the  stranger  the  while» 
Who  takes  off  his  hat  to  the  squire  witn  a  smile, 
And  hands  him  the  brush  with  an  air  most  polite, 
Expressing  his  joy  at  transferring  the  right. 
Which  only  the  speed  of  his  hunter  had  won, 
To  him  who  had  shown  them  so  noble  a  run ; 

And  whose  name  he  would  add, 

He  had  heard  from  a  lad, 
As  a  toast  through  all  Ireland  for  humour  and  fan. 

**  'Gad,  sir,'*  says  the  squire, 

**  Whether  most  to  admire 
Your  politeness  or  daring  I'm  puzzled  to  say  ; 
But  though  I've  seen  hunting  enough  in  my  day. 


♦  Pron.  lorten — a  narrow  by-road. 

t  Pron.  moihereen  ro^A-^a  fox.   Z<f.  a  little  red  dog. 
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All  Pre  met  wiUi  mast  jidd 

To  your  feats  in  the  fielcL 
I  trust  I  at  least  can  induce  jou  to  dme» 
And  ^our  horsemanship  pledge  in  a  bumper  of  wine  ; 
And  if  lon^r  you'll  honour  my  house  as  a  dweller. 
All  I  promise  jou  is«  you*U  find  more  in  the  oellar." 

"  Done*  Tom  I — I  beg  pardon  I  make  so  d       .d  free^ 

When  a  man  of  your  thorough  good  nature  I  soe* 

But  excuse  it.**— *'  Excuse  it,  mT  excellent  friend  I    « ,. 

'Tis  the  thing  of  all  others  I  wish  you'd  not  mend  | 

None  but  a  good  fellow  had  ever  the  trick. 

But  your  name  by  the  way  ?"-.«  Wne  1  olv  pray  call  me  Nick/' 

'*  Very  good — there's  a  spice  of  the  devil  id>out  it.*' 

**  A  spice  of  the  devil  1  ay»  faiths  who  can  doubt  it  ? 

I'm  dressed  by  the  way  in  his  livery  sainted. 

But  they  say  the  old  boy's  not  as  black  as  he*8  pdinted. 

And  this  clerical  suit——" — *'  You're  no  parson  sure-ocome?" 

"  Ah,  no  pumping  on  that,  my  friend  Connolly — mum  I 

This  clerical  suit,  faith,  though  sombre  and  sad, 

Is  no  bad  thing  at  all  with  the  women,  my  ladl" 

«  Well  done,  Nick  I     On  my  life, 

I'll  look  after  my  wife 
If  you  come  in  her  way.*' — **  'Gad,"  says  Nick  with  a  kiq|lt, 
**  To  look  ^r  yourself  would  be  better  by  half/'  [ 

"  Look  after  myself  1"  says  the  squife  ;  •"  Lord,  why  bo?    '^ 
You've  no  partnership  sure  with  your  namesake  below  ?"     ^ 
''  No,"  says  Nick  with  a  squint, 
**  I  mean  only  to  hint ; 
But  I'll  do  it  more  plainly  for  fear  of  mista]oe«~ 
If  we  play  at  blind-nookey,  be  d^— — «d  wide  awake." 

Thus  with  laughter  and  jest  "* 

Honest  Tom  and  his  guest 
Ride  along,  while  their  humour  is  shared  by  the  rest. 

Who  vow  one  and  all 

Master  Nick  to  install. 
As  the  prince  of  good  fellows  ;  and  just  at  nightfall 
They  reach  most  good-humour'dly  Castletotrn  Hall. 

'Tis  a  glorious  thing  when  the  wintry  sun, 

Ashamed  of  himself  has  cut  and  run  ; 

When  the  drizzling  rain  falls  thick  and  fast, 

And  the  shivering  poplars  stand  aghast ; 

No  sight  abroad  but  the  landscape  bleak. 

No  sound  sare  whistle,  and  howl,  and  creak ; — 

'Tis  a  glorious  thing  in  that  dismal  hour 

To  be  snugly  housed  from  the  tempest's  power. 

With  a  blazing  fire  and  a  smoking  board. 

With  "  all  the  best  things  of  the  season*'  stored  ; 

Not  costlyi  mind,  but  a  good  plain  dinner 

To  suit  the  wants  of  an  erring  sinner :  , 

Say  oyster  soup  and  mock-turtle  too, 

(The  latter  is  bad  when  made  with  glue,) 

Some  savoury  pates  the  palate  to  whet. 

Which  at  dinner  'tis  really  vile  to  forget. 

A  turbot  or  salmon  one  calmly  surveys. 

And  eels  d  la  Tartare  'tis  hard  to  dispraise ; 

Some  people  prefer  them  done  en  matelote^ 

And  I  m  not  very  certain  which  way  I  should  vote. 

Calfs  head  is  acceptable  after  one's  fish. 

And  a  quarter  of  lamb  is  no  very  bad  dish ; 
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Fowl  too — not  those  barbarous  things  that  they 

Some  people  may  like  to  partake  of  with  ham ; 

Though>  talking  of  ham,  there*s  but  one  place  they  cure  a 

Ham  properly  in,  namely  Estremadura ; 

Still  if  Estremadura  ham  cannot  be  had, 

A  slice  of  Westphalia  is  not  very  bad  : 

Some  simple  hors  cT  ceuore  one  would  add  to  these-^* 

jRix  de  veau  say,  with  cotelettes  ^  la  Soubise; 

Indeed  for  myself  I  confess  I  feel  partial 

At  times  to  this  snug  little  plat  of  the  Marshal, 

And  can  sympathize  well  in  his  luckless  disaster. 

When  Seidlitz  laid  hold  of  the  chops  for  his  master  ;* 

A  digression — but  then  'tisn*t  often  one  pops 

On  a  cavalry  general  charging  for  chops. 

A  few  light  things  to  follow,  and  then  the  dessert,- 

And  one  may  make  his  dinner  I  dare  to  assert — 

Champagne,  and  thou  draught,  than  Jove*s  nectar  sublimer, 

Johannisberg — but  poor  folic  must  drink  Hocheimer. 

To  a  dinner  of  this  sort  the  hunting-folk  sit. 
With  a  silence  displaying  more  wisdom  than  wit : 
But  with  the  dessert 
Wit  begins  to  assert 
Hit  claims  to  attention ;  and  near  to  its  close 
Takes  the  field,  while  old  Wisdom  goes  off  in  a  dose ; 
Bat  after  a  couple  of  bumpers  of  wine. 
Ye  gods,  how  the  urchin  commences  to  shine  1 
And  as  for  the  stranger,  his  feats  in  the  field 
To  his  feats  at  the  table  unspeakably  yield- 
In  drinking,  in  laughing,  in  frolic,  and  jest. 
He  seems  hut  the  sun  who  gives  light  to  the  rest ; 
And  after  a  while,  when  the  squire  begs  a  song  of  him. 
He  sings  for  them  this,  which  some  folk  will  think  wrong  of  him :— • 

A  ^g  for  Philosophy's  rules. 

Our  stay  is  too  brief  upon  earth. 
To  spare  any  time  in  the  schools. 

Save  those  of  Love,  Music,  and  Mirth : 
Yes !  their *s  is  the  exquisite  lore 

We  can  learn  in  life's  summer  by  hearty 
While  the  winter  of  gloomy  fourscore 

Leaves  us  fools  in  Philosophy's  art* 
Oh !  surely  if  life's  but  a  day, 

'Tis  vain  o*er  dull  volumes  to  pine : 
Let  the  sage  choose  what  studies  he  may. 

But  Mirth,  Love,  and  Music  be  mine. 

What  a  fool  was  the  Chaldean  seer 

Who  studied  the  planets  afar— 
While  the  bright  eye  of  woman  is  near— 

3fy  book  be  that  beautiful  star  I 
The  lore  of  the  planets  who  seeks. 

Is  years  in  acquiring  the  art, 
While  the  language  dear  woman's  eye  speaki 

Is  learned  in  a  minute  by  heart. 
Then  surely  if  life's  but  a  day, 

'Tis  vain  o'er  dull  volumes  to  pine  • 
Let  the  stars  be  his  book  as  they  may. 

But  the  bright  eye  of  woman  be  mine  I 

*  General  Sddlitt  surprised  Marshal  Soubise,  and  actually  had  the  dinner  which 
was  cooked  for  him,  for  nis  royal  master,  Frederiek  of  Prussia,  to  partake  of.— K. 
Vol,  XXIL— No,  132,  2  a 
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The  Chemist  may  leamedW  tell 

Of  the  treasures  his  art  can  tinmasic ; 
Bat  the  grape  juice  has  in  it  a  spell 

Which  is  all  of  his  lore  that  1  ask. 
In  gazing  on  woman's  bright  ejes 

I  feel  the  astronomer's  blist ; 
And  chemistry's  happiest  prize 

I  find  in  a  goblet  Hke  this. 
Then  fill  up—if  life's  but  a  daj» 

What  fool  o*er  doll  volumes  would  pine  ? 
Love  and  Mir  th  we  can  learn  on  the  way» 

And  to  praise  them  in  Music  be  mine  1 


^ 
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"  Hip9  hipf  hunrab>'* 

How  they're  cheering  away. 
Hijti  liip" — they're  growing  uncommonly  eay* 
Chorusing  all — "  He's  a  right  good  fellow  1' 
Blending  up  hiccup,  and  chirup,  and  bellow. 
Some  two  or  three  are  decidedly  mellow  : 
**  Hip — tis  a  way  we've  got  in  the — hic^hicctip^" 
Lord,  what  a  deuce  of  a  shindy  they  kick  up. 

But  at  length  they  have  done, 
.    And  drop  off  one  bv  one 
From  their  chairs,  overcome  by  the  elaret  and  fbn : 

And  at  quarter  to  four 

All  lie  stretched  on  the  floor, 
Enjoying  in  chorus  a  mighty  fine  snore  ; 
While  still  to  the  claret  like  gay  fellows  stick 
The  warm-:hearted  squire  and  his  jolly  friend  Nick. 

Tbera*!  a  cooper  of  wine  by  Tom  Connolly*8  ebatrj 
And  he  stoops  for  a  bottle — At  what  does  he  stare  ? 

Can  it  be ?     Not  a  doubt. 

Ha,  my  lad,  you're  found  out  I 
There's  the  cloven  foot  plainly  as  eye  can  behold. 

'*  Cut  your  stick, 
.    Master  Nick, 

If  I  may  make  so  bold. 

Ton  my  life,  what  a  jest, 

To  have  you  for  my  guest. 
To  be  toping  by  dozens  Lafi tie's  very  best. 
Be  off,  sir ;  you've  drunk  of  my  wine  to  satiety." 
"  No,  thank' you,"  says  Nick  ;  <*  Tom,  I  like  your  society— 

I  like  your  good  humour,  I  relish  your  wit. 
And  I'm  d d  but  I  very  much  like  your  Lafitte. 

You  may  guess  that  your  wine 

Is  far  cooler  than  mine  : 
And  I'll  stay,  my  old  boy,  in  your  mansion  a  dweller. 
While  a  bottle  of  such  claret  remains  in  your  cellar  | 
I've  reasons  for  this,  but  'twere  needless  to  #tate  'epOf 
For  this,.my  dear  fellow,  is  my  ultimatum.** 

Tom  rings  for  the  servants,  they  enter, — What  ilqw—^ 

He  looks  at  old  Nick  with  a  very  dark  brow* 

And  says,  while  the  Utter  complacently  bears 

His  glance-^''  Kick  that  insolent  rascal  down  stairs." 

At  their  master's  behest 

They  approach  to  the  jguest. 
Though  to  kick  him  dowA-stairs  seeou  no  joke  at  tha  beat  | 
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But  when  they  draw  nearj 

With  a  humorous  leer 
Nick  cries — "  My  good  friendsj  you  had  better  be  ciyilf 
'Tis  not  pleasant^  believe  nie>  to  deal  with  the  devil ; 
I'm  that  much -abused  person— so  do  keep  aloof» 
And  lest  you  should  doubt  mci  pray  look  at  my  hoof*" 
Then  lifting  his  leg^  with  an  air  most  polite» 
He  places  the  cloven  hoof  full  in  their  sigh^ 

When  at  once  with  a  roar 

They  all  rush  to  thq  door. 
And  stumbling  o*er  wine-coopers>  sleepers,  and  cbairVf 
Never  stop  till  they've  got  to  the  foot  of  th^  slaira. 

The  parson  is  sent  for— he  comes — 'tis  no  go—- 
Nick  plainly  defies  him  to  send  him  below  i 

With  a  comical  phiz 

Says  he'll  sti^  where  he  is. 
And  bids  him  b^one  for  an  arrant  old  quis  \ 
Asks  how  is  his  mother ;  and  treats  him  indeed 
With  impertinence  nothing  on  earth  could  ezoeed* 

A  pleasant  finale  in  truth  to  a  ftast. 

There's  but  one  hope  remaining — ^to  send  for  the  prieit; 

Though  the  parson  on  hearing  it  says  'tis  all  fudge. 

And  vows  that  he  ne'er  will  induce  Nick  to  budge  | 

Still  as  'tis  the  sole  hope  of  getting  a  severance 

From  Nick,  the  squire  sends  off  at  once  for  his  roT^eno^ 

And  would  send  for  the  Popo 

If  he  saw  any  hope 
That  his  power  could  induce  the  old  boy  to  elope. 

Father  Malachi  feeling  for  Nick  he's  a  match. 
Doesn't  ask  better  sport  than  to  come  to  the  scratch  | 

And  arrives  at  the  haU 

In  the  midst  of  them  all. 
While  the  frightened  domestics  scarce  venture  to  crawl : 
And  learning  the  state  of  affairs  from  the  squire. 
Says  he'll  soon  make  his  guest  from  the  parlour  retire^ 

If  he'll  only  agree 

To  give  him  rent  free 
A  plot  for  a  chapel ;  but  if  he  refuses. 
Master  Nick  may  stay  with  him  as  long  he  chooses. 

**  A  plot  for  a  chapel  I"  Tom  Connolly  cries : 
"  Faith,  V\\  build  one  myself  that  will  gladden  your  eyes 

If  old  Nick 
Cuts  his  stick." 

**  That  he  shall  double  quick, 
If  you'll  undertake  to  stand  mortar  and  brick." 
**  Agreed,"  says  the  squire ;  so  the  priest  takes  his  book» 
Giving  Nick  at  the  same  time  a  terrible  look— . 

Then  th'  exorcism  begins. 

But  old  Nick  only  grins. 
And  asks  him  to  read  out  the  table  of  sins  ; 

**  For  between  you  and  me. 

Holy  father,"  says  he, 
''  That's  light  and  agreeable  reading  you  see. 
And  if  you  look  it  carefully  over  I'd  bet, 
Your  reverence  will  find  you're  a  bit  in  my  debt.** 

At  an  insult  so  dire 
Father  Malachi's  irs 
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Wai  aroused  in  an  instant ;  so  closing  the  book. 
He  g^ves  the  bUusk  rascal  one  desperate  look^ 
Then  with  blessed  preciMon  the  Tolume  let's  Bjf 
And  hits  the  arch  enemy  fair  in  the  eje. 

Tbere*s  a  terrible  jell 

That  might  startle  all  hell, 
A  flashy  and  a  rery  strong  brimstony  smell ; 
And  save  a  great  cleft 
From  his  exit  so  deftf 
Not  a  trace  of  the  gentleman's  visit  is  left  ; 

Bat  the  book  which  was  flong 

In  his  Tisage,  has  dong 
To  the  wainscot,  and  sticks  so  tauMnoosly  to  it. 
You'd  fancy  some  means  snpemataral  glue  H  ; 
And  his  reverence  in  fact  finds  it  fixed  in  die  mortar. 
To  the  wonder  of  all,  a  full  inch  and  a  quarter.-^ 
Where  the  mark  of  it  still  to  this  day  may  be  seen. 
Or  if  not,  thcT  can  show  you  where  once  it  has  been  ; 
And  if  after  tiiat  any  doubts  on  it  seise  you. 
All  Jean  say  is— 'tis  not  easy  to  please  you. 


The  delight  of  the  squire  I  of  course  can't  express^ 
That  'tis  boundless  indeed  you  migfat  eauly  guesa. 

The  Tery  next  day 

He  gives  orders  to  lay 
The  chapel's  foundation ;  and  early  in  May, 
If  in  his  excursions  Nick  happened  to  pass  there. 
He  might  see  Father  Malacfai  celebrate  mass  there  ? 
And  it  stands  to  this  day,  slate,  stone,  mortar,  and  brick^ 
By  Tom  Connolly  built  to  get  rid  of  old  Ni<^. 

Since  the  period  that  Nick  got  this  touch  in  the  eye^ 

Of  dispbying  his  hoof  he  has  grown  very  shy : 

You  can  scarce  find  him  out  by  hb  ill-shapen  stump. 

For  he  sticks  to  the  rule—*'  KKxr  Toua*  tob  nf  toue  rincr.* 


'      I*        0 
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Th  r  poor  rebels  of  1 798 1  With  what 
mingled  feelings  we  look  back  upon 
theml  How  many  circumstances  in 
their  case  there  were  to  palliate  the 
delusion  under  which  they  acted,  and 
to  eztenuatCi  at  least,  if  not  to  excuse^ 
the  enormities  into  which  they  were 
betrayed  ; — enormities  which  few»  bat 
the  most  knavish  and  designing  amongst 
them  contemplated  as  possible  at  their 
first  rising ! 

The  general  aspect  of  £ur<^>eaii 
society  clearly  indicated  troubles  and 
convulsions,  which  would  be  no  more, 
in  many  cases,  than  that  reaction  against 
feudal  oppression,  whi^h  the  growinft 
intelligence  and  the  conscious  power  of 
the  people  rendered  inevitable.  Come 
it  must.  The  only  question  was— when 
and  how.  And  happy  would  it  have 
been  for  governments,  had  they  antici* 
pated  the  popular  demands,  and,  by 
wise  reforms,  obviated  that  appeal  to 
physical  force,  from  which  such  fearful 
evils  were  to  be  i^rehended.  But, 
the  earthquake  shocK  having  been  once 
given,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  man 
to  limit  the  range  of  its  influence,  or 
to  stay  the  quiverings  and  the^  vibra- 
tions to  which  it  must  give  rise,  until 
its  impetus  was  expended.  The  mate* 
rials  of  a  mighty  combustion  had 
already,  by  the  abuses  of  centuries 
of  misgovernment,  been  prepared  in 
France,  when  a  spark  from  the  Ameri- 
can revolution  may  be  said  to  have 
kindled  them  into  a  conflagration* 
And  the  agitating  events  which  were 
daily  taking  place  in  that  country,  but 
produced  £eir  natural  effects  in  this, 
when  they  quickened  into  a  premature 
activity,  those  seeds  of  political  dis- 
turbance which  were  every  where  rife 
in  the  land. 

The  leaders  in  the  rebellion  of  1798 
were,  almost  without  exception,  shal- 
low and  conceited  sciolists,  whose  half 
knowledge,  acting  upon  a  temperament 
and  character,  restless,  daring,  and  en- 
thusiastic, precipitated  them  upon  those 


mad  schemes,  which  ended  in  their  so 
exemplary  ruin.  Wild  and  visionary 
they  were,  in  the  good  which  they  so 
confidently  expected,  and  which,  to 
them,  more  than  justified  the  remorse- 
less character  of  die  means  by  which  it 
was  to  be  accomplished ;  but  it  would 
be  doing  them  cruel  ii^ostice,  not  to 
say,  that  no  mean  personal  objects  were 
amongst  the  powerful  springrs  of  action 
by  which  they  were  moved,  and  that 
they  not  only  never  traded  upon  th« 
popular  enthusiasm  by  which  th^  were 
upheld,  but  were  ready  at  all  times  to 
make  every  personal  sacrifice,  and  to 
peril  life  and  limb,  and  their  worldly 
substance,  in  the  service  of  the  causa 
which  they  had  taken  **  for  better  for 
worse,"  and  to  which  they  adhered,  in 
its  most  adverse  aspect,  with  a  ''  des* 
Derate  fidelity."  There  were  no  big 
beggermen  amongst  ihem-^n'o  gas* 
conading  poltroons,  who  take  advan* 
tage  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  publio 
mind  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  sedi<* 
tion  with  the  basest  personal  views,  and 
who,  when  the  hour  of  peril  comes* 
shrink  anpalled  from  the  eobo  of  their 
own  hollow  words  of  treason.  No  I 
The  leaders  in  the  movement  of 
'98  were  prepared  *'  to  do,  or  die  T 
If  they  entered  upon  their  work  like 
fanatics,  they  met  the  dangers  of  their 
position  like  men.  Much  as  there  was 
to  condemn,  there  was  little  to  despise^ 
in  their  conduct,  when  confronted  with 
a  provoked  executive,  whose  terrors 
they  defied.  «<  Populus  me  sibilat," 
says  the  miser  of  ola,  '**  at  mihi  plaudo 
ipse  domi,  simulae  nummos  contemplor 
in  area."  Grovemment  may  prosecute^ 
says  the  modern  sedition-monger,  but 
that  will  only  increase  **  the  rent." 
Thie  is  a  pitch  of  infamr,  which  the 
very  worst  and  basest  of  those  who 
mingled  prominently  in  the  stirring^ 
events  of  the  last  Irish  rebdliouf 
could  not  even  have  conceived.  And 
bad  as  they  were,  and  desperate  and 
wicked  as  were  the  courses  upon  which 
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they  resolved,  tbey  stand  relieTed  and 
lifted  into  something  like  moral  and 
political  respectability,  by  their  con- 
trast with  the  miscreants  with  whom 
we  are  all  too  famiUar  at  the  present 
day»  and  who  rouse  an  unhappily  too 
easily  deluded  people  to  madness* 
4Mily  that  the  begging-boz  may  cir* 
«ulate  the  more  rapidly  for  their  own 
ndYatitage. 

In  1798*  muoh  blood  was  shed, — in 
|fae  field,  in  open  conflict,  in  the  light  of 
dayr— as  well  as  in  secret  assassination^ 
and  those  midnight  maraudings,  by 
which  a  system  of  terror  was  main- 
tained by  the  agents  of  treason.  But 
It  is  our  belief,  that  a  still  greater  de- 
•  truotioD  of  human  life,  and  a  ikr  more 
fearful  aceumulation  of  human  guilti 
has  been  caused  by  the  profligate  mendi* 
f»nt  agitation  of  later  times*  by  whlch» 
while  audacious  demagogues  have  been 
enriched,  the  whole  frame-work  of 
soeiety  has  been  disorganized,  and  the 
people  hAve  beto  kept  in  that  state  of 
restless  uncertainty,  which  is  most  ad- 
verse to  all  improvementi  Yes  1 — The 
burst  of  ruin  which  broke  upon  the 
country  in  1798,  would  have  soon 
fedressed  itself.  It  might  only  have 
depurated  the  political  atmospheroi 
and  served  to  give  a  healthy  tone  to 
public  feeling,  which  would  long  operate 
as  an  antisepti<i  to  the  revolutionary 
mania,  by  which  our  poor  people  were 
deludedf— had  it  not  been  for  the  gabef- 
lonsie  patriots,  the  agitatoi^,  whose  ob- 
ject it  was  to  get  **  the  penny  from  the 
starving  man,  and  the  halfpenny  from 
the  ragged  man,*'  and  by  whom,  accord- 
ingly! discontent  has  been  kept  alive, 
irhich  has  manifested  itself,  from  time 
to  time,  in  isolated  atrocities*  which 
never  reached  the  dignity  of  rebellion* 
bat  by  which*  if  th^y  were  all  put 
together*  an  amount  of  mnrderous 
miscreancy  would  be  made  manifest* 
compared  with  which  even  ninety-eight 
itself  would  lose  its  horrors.  How 
long  it  this  to  be  endured  ?  How  long 
ia  the  country  to  be  disturbed  and 
affrighted*  and  the  government  and  the 
legislature  afll^nted,  by  the  apery  and 
the  mo.ttntebankery  of  a  sedition  the 
most  groandl&ss>  the  roost  mischievous 
and  the  most  profligate  of  any  that  ever 
insulted  law  or  outraged  reason  ?  We 
Ybstt  see.  In  th«  mean  time,  it  is 
wHhout  any  angry  retrospection  that 
we  revert  to  the  unhappy  histories  of 
the  far  better  men*  who  figured  either 


as  agents  or  principala  in   the  late 
rebellion. 

As  a  fitting  preliminary  to  his  work, 
Mr.  Madden  prefixes  a  long  acooootgf 
what  he  denominates  the  persecoUoi)*, 
the  sufferings,  and  the  death  of  a  Romn 
Catholic  pri^t,  named  ^beehy,  vIh> 
was  executed  in  the  town  of  Qoninel, 
in  the  year  1766,  for  a  aapf^osed  Ben- 
der. The  good  taste  and  good  fedla^ 
which  led  to  th^  iiitreductioD  of  % 
topic  of  this  kind,  is  abcMit  spot)  s 
level  with  its  good  seftsw.  To  seek  at 
so  distant  a  period  for  mattet  of  cri- 
mination i^inst  Ihegotrennncnt  of  the 
country,  exhibits  a  blind  and  bigoted 
earnestness  in  the  cause  of  sedition 
which  is  Well  calculated  to  reooouBfEi 
hie  volumes  to  the  advdeatea  ^repeal : 
and  the  candid  reader  ia  also  Bdt  undo 
a  little  obligation  to  hiin  ibr  giving  w 
unequivocd  a  test  of  tbe  maiignaBCT 
of  the  spirit  by  whidi  be  ia  actaated^ 
as  the  cause  must  be  a  dc^>erate  one, 
indeed,  for  the  justification  of  wbidi 
it  is  necessary  to  rake  up  the  exploded 
calumnies*  which  never*  v^en  fn  the 
worst  of  times*  obtained  eredenoe  be- 
yond tbe  most  blinds  and  ▼ulgar  dnpei 
of  credulity  and  superstition. 

Father    Sheehy  flouriahed  at    the 
period  when  the  whitewboj  diatia*baiiees 
were  at  their  heij^ht.     That  these  dis- 
turbances were  fomented  b^  Frendi 
emissaries,  and  connected  with  treaaon- 
able  views,  which  contemplated  tbe 
extirpation  of  protestantism  and  the 
establishment  of  French  influenee  in  Ire- 
land, cannot  be  doubted  by  any  inteUi* 
gent  reader  who  gtves  an  impartial 
perusal  to  the  records  of  Ukese  times. 
That  French  money  was  largely  d» 
tributed  amongst  thfi  people,  vaa  a 
fact  of  which  Lord  Gharlemont  enter- 
tained a  well-gfounded  belief.     That 
officers,  holding  commissions  from  tbe 
French  king,  were  employed  \n  fecndt- 
xng  for  bis  s^vice,  and  wfsre  known 
through  the  country  by  the  Mune  of 
*'  wild  geese,"  is  a  fuct,  with  wUdi 
many  old  persons  in  the  aonth  and 
west  of  Irelsnd  were,  in  aur  younger 
days,  perfectly  familiar*  and  of  which, 
we  doubt  not,  there  are  so«m  at  the 
present  day  who  relain  a  traditionary 
remembrance.     The   wbtte-boy  oath 
was  an  oath  of  military  organization, 
jktid  had  ho  referefi^e  Wh&tever  to  the 
agrarian    grievances    to    which    Mr. 
Madden,  and  writers  like  him*  reler  te 
the  origin  of  that  combinatiaa«     That 
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at  this  p6rio<1|  the  ''  Hibernia  Domi- 
nicana"  should  hav6  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  found  its  waj  into  the  iibi^ary 
of  every  Roman  Catholic  priest,  teem- 
ing^ as  it  did  with  incentives  to  treason, 
va8  not  more  in  accordance  with  the 
wily  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome,  than 
was  the  fact,  that  by  a  secret  conclave 
of  the  Romish  bishops,  a  quasi  condem- 
nation of  this  work  was  concocted, 
which  slept  in  harmless  obscurity  as 
long  as  it  might  have  been  effectual 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  pre- 
tended, while  it  served  admirably  as  an 
anticipatory  vindication  against  the 
charge  of  countenancing  disloyal  prin- 
ciples, which,  upon  the  discovery  of  this 
work  by  the  Protestant  community, 
was,  sooner  or  later,  lii&ely  to  be 
preferred. 

Such  was  the  diseased  state  of  the 
country,  and  such  were  the  mate- 
rials and  elements  of  treason,  when 
Father  Sheehy  rendered  himself  no- 
torious in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
by  his  connection  wuth  the  public 
disturbers.  That  his  active  parti- 
cipation in  their  designs  amounted 
to  something  much  more  than  ordinary 
indiscretion,  is  manifest  from  the  fact 
of  which  Mr.  Madden  seems  ignorant, 
or  to  which,  at  all  events,  he  aoes  not 
allude,  that  he  was  denounced  to  the 

Government  by  his  own  bishop,  as  a 
aogerous  character,  of  whom  they 
would  do  well  to  beware.  When  we 
consider  that  this  was  done  by  a  popish 
prelate,  at  a  time  when  all  his  order 
ioere  nomituited  to  their  $ees  by  the  Pre- 
tender^  and  that  with  a  special  refe- 
rence to  their  fitness  and  readiness  to 
aid,  at  any  favourable  opportunity,  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object  which 
he  had  most  at  heart — namely,  the 
restoration  of  his  family  to  the  British 
tbrone»-we  must  believe  that  Sheehy^s 
conduct  was  not  only  criminal,  but 
giddy  and  indiscreet,  to  a  degree  which 
amounted  to  a  much  graver  offence,  in 
the  eyes  of  those  upon  whose  more 
circumspect  proceedings  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  draw  very  inconvenient  and 
disagreeble  animadversion.  And  this  is 
the  blaneless  man,  the  immaculate  and 
holy  priest,  for  whose  execution  Mr. 
Madden  would  have  his  readers  believe 
the  most  hellish  devices  were  planned, 
and  whose  conviction  could  only  be  ac- 
complUhed  by  means  of  perjury  so  vile, 
that  ordinary  perjury,  in  comparison 
with  it,  seems  light  and  venial ! 


We  are  not  prepared  to  iky  what 
precise  amount  of  weight  belonged  to 
the  evidence  upon  which  this  priest 
was  convicted.  Those  who  bore  testi- 
mony against  him,  may  or  may  not  have 
been  the  wretches  they  are  described. 
He  was  accused  of  the  murder  of  a  man 
named  Bridge,  who  had  rendered 
himself  obnoxious,  by  threatening  to 
prosecute  some  of  the  disturbers. 
Whether  he  was,  in  reality,  cognisant 
of  the  design  to  murder  this  man  ;  ot 
actively  or  passively,  before  the  fact, 
an  accomplice  in  that  murder,  we  pro- 
nounce no  positive  opinion,  knowing,  as 
we  do,  the  exasperation  of  parties  at 
that  period,  and  how  easy  it  is,  in  an 
inflamed  and  angry  state  of  the  public 
mind,  to  make  the  semblance  pa^  for 
the  substance  of  proof;  but  this  we 
aver,  that  his  notoriety,  as  an  active 
member  and  zealous  propagator  of  the 
white-boy  system,  is  placed  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt;  audit  is  also,  un- 
happily, too  true,  that  the  crime  of 
which  he  stood  charged  was  nothing 
more  than  an  act  of  fidelity  to  the  body 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  which  all 
true  white-boys  would  have  regarded 
as  a  bounden  duty. 

But  whatever  may  be  decided  re- 
specting bis  readiness  to  be  a  consent- 
ing party  to  a  murder,  when  the  in- 
terests of  the  combination  required  it, 
he  himself  gives  us  ample  proof  that 
he  had  no  scruple  whatsoever  to  connira 
at  the  subornation  of  perjurers,  while  be 
entertained  a  hope  that  by  their  instru- 
mentality he  might  escape  from  the 
fapgs  of  the  law. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Madden*8  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  evidence  which 
was  suffered  to  be  given  in  the  case  of 
Meiffhan,  the  first  culprit  who  was 
tried  ibr  the  murder  of  Bridge,  and 
which,  if  the  dying  declaration  of  Sheehy 
is  to  be  relied  on,  he  must  have  known, 
at  the  time  it  was  tendered,  to  hare 
been  false. 

"John  Brien,  sworn. 

"Lives  at  Shanbally;  is  a  dancing- 
master  ;  knew  John  Bridge ;  believes  him 
alive  ;  never  saw  him  since  the  2ith  of 
October,  1764,  nor  was  he  in  the  country 
since ;  met  him  in  a  forge  the  24th  at 
Bamcourt ;  called  for  the  sledge,  and 
turned  some  shoes  ;  called  witness  aside, 
and  desired  that  he  would  keep  what  he 
told  him  secret,  for  that  he  was  ^ing 
out  of  the  kinsdom,  and  that  if  he 
returned,  he  womd  return  his  favour. 
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"LAVRXKCB  HaNCIOXi  SWOfA. 

**  Knew  Joha  Bridge ;  eaw  bim  at  An* 
ffleKborough,  in  th«  county  of  Lim«riBk, 
28th  of  October,  1764,  about  eleven 
miles  from  Clogheen ;  was  surprised  at 
his  knocking  at  his  door  three  hours  be- 
fore day ;  he  said  he  was  going  to  rea  to 
aroid  the  light- horse ;  went  with  hira 
through  Mitchelstown  ;  parted  from  him 
beyond  th«  town,  and  took  leave  of  him 
beyond  it ;  he  could  read  and  write,  but 
he  never  wrote  to  bim,  or  to  any  one  that 
he  could  hear  ;  told  him  he  vould  go  to 
Cork  or  Kinsale,  to  look  for  a  ship  ;  be- 
lieves Mr.  Beere  is  to  be  believed  on  his 
oath." 

Now  compare  with  this  evidence, 
vhich  the  priest  either  beard,  or  muitt 
have  known  would  be  given»  the  fol- 
lowing passaee  from  the  letter  iirhich 
he  wrote  to  Major  Sirr»  on  the  night 

Erevious  to  his  execution*  and  in  which 
e  declares  he  knew,  through  the  .con-, 
ft'ssional,  that  Briilge  had  been  mur* 
dired,  at  the  very  time  when  it  was 
sworn,  as  above,  he  was  yet  alive! 

•     » 

"Remember  me  to  Mr.  Waile,  tbo 
Lord  Chancellor,  Speaker,  and  the 
judges  of  the  Ring*s  Bench ;  may  God 
bless  them  !  Recommend  to  thtro,  all 
under  the  same  charge  with  roe ;  they 
are  innocent  of  the  murder  ;  the  prose- 
cutors swore  wronglully  and  falsely; 
God  forgive  them.  The  accusers  and 
the  accused  are  equally  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  as  1  have  been  informed,  but  after 
such  a  manner  I  received  the  information 
that  I  cannot  make  uf>e  of  it  for  my  ofwn 
preservation ;  the  fact  is,  that  John 
Bridge  was  destroved  by  two  aIone« 
who  strangled  him  on  Wednesday  ni^ht, 
the  24th  October,  1764.  1  was  th<n 
ft*om  home,  and  only  returned  home  the 
28th,  and  heard  that  be  haddisappe^ared. 
Various  were  the  reports, 'i^hich  to  be- 
lieve I  could  not  pretend  to,  until  in  the 
discharge  of  my  duty  one  accused-. him<» 
self  of  the  said  fact.  May  God.  graat 
the  j^ilty  true  repentance  and.  proserv^ 
themnocent.'  .    . 


Mr*  Madden  will,  perhaps,  inform 
us  what  the  diflference  is  between  con- 
nivance at  suboHMtion  of  perjarv,sDd 
perjury  itself.  'Sov  our  partSa  v«  are 
sufficieptly  old-faijbioQed  not  to  thi&k 
that  it  naatters  verjf  much ;  nor  do  ve 
belleyc  that  there  is^p  ivanj  re&dtn 
whose  moral  sense  baa  ftot  bt^n  utierlr 
depraved^  who  (:an  TegmYl  the  coodvct 
either  of  the  priest  or  his  apologuti 
the  onfl  admitting,  the  other  recordinfr, 
a  transa<;tipn  so  jefiLele  with.all  tbtis 
flagitious.  («nd  Ahpmicahle,:  ,and  that, 
w^ithaut  4uiy  'Consciouvnesa.of  ilts  depn. 
vity  a^d  vilem^stf^but  as  to  the  last 
degTieei  baseband  revolting,*- 

•Mr.  Madden  GomfJaifipLy  edxting  tbe 
complaint  pf  .^be  canfyi  J}t.  Can7) 
that  M,r.  Keating*  •  a  very  respecuUe 
Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  wbovas 
prepare^  to  swear  that  Jather  Sharbj 
wafi  in  his  hnusjey  wbei;e  he  slept  on  tbe 
night  when  Bridge  .^v^s  aiurdercd,  (a 
fu9^  which,  if  .estahlikli^d,  v,ou1d  have 
proved  that  he  could  not  have  beeo 
pre&eu;  at  tbe  ipurd^^,)  was  bintself 
arrested,  apd  convctjed  as  a  priaooer 
to  Kilkenny  jail,  vpoi)  a  charge  of 
being  coBcerned  in  -another  murder. 
Valeai  qymtym  wa^ht  the  eridtoce 
whiph  iKHS  UQt  given  ;  but  of  Mr. 
Keating  himself  we  fi^nst  be  permitted 
to  ^ay,  .that  Wie remember  ti|  have  seen 
bim  in  early  youth  when  be  wasaverj 
old  mj^n;  aiid>,we  ajjso  remember  to 
have  heard. frow  a  friend»  upon  wbo£« 
veracity  we.ntouldati^ke  oiu*.lives,  that 
that  very.  1^)1  r.  Keating  toid  him,  tbe 
most.. difficult  ftrMgglp  he,  ever  under. 
wei\t  .iA  his  life  iv^.wheii  Father 
Sheehy  pne  day  endeavoured  to  swear 
him  jn  «s.a  whiterl^yr*.  He  described 
t^e  persuasive  eneiigy^pC  the  priest  as 
sometbii\g  alxpost  irresistible^  andsaid» 
that  he  was  on  x)^^  puitU  of  yieldiogi 
whentjie  tbou^bt^fi^ia  iamil^t  «pd 
what  they  isb^MW  bfl  ej^poaed  .to  m  esse 
he  woA  de^e^tedn  Jashed  Across  bis 
mind,  ijKheoiihA  hcpbe,  alwp|Vtly  from 
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We  give  the  eyidence,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Maddeh,  oh  Melghart^  trial,  which 
was  the  hrst  that  took  place ;  as  ^heehy  could  not  possibly  have  been  i^oraot  of 
the  case  upon  which  that  culprit  4-eHed  for  bis  defence,.  j.J&abanwaa.awom  to  »s 
the  man  who  actusUy  murdered  Bridge;  ShetOiy  was  only  ,siSd  to.boprysent  at  the 
murder.  On  the  first  of  the  trials,  the  evidenqe  for,  the  defence,  ivouid  be  very 
narrowly  looked  toby  all  the  parties  concerned,  as  upon  its  «fl«t:es8  depended  their 
safety.  If  the  roan  was  not  murderrd,  as  set  forth  in  the  Mictment,  then  no  mur- 
der had  been  committed,  and  the  parties  charged  with  Euch  a  crime  must  bs  Jct 
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his  Bedaoer,  and  galloped  across  the 
country  home.  Keating's  language 
in  relating  this  incident  was  too  re* 
markable  to  be  forgotten.  **  If  there 
was  a  college/*  he  said,  ''  from  Clon« 
inel  to  Carlow,  such  was  his  spirit  and 
his  power  of  persuasion,  he  would 
corrupt  them  all." 

That  Keating  was  prevented  from 
giving  the  evidence  required  from  him, 
may  have  been  his  own  contrivance : 
for  well  he  knew  the  vengeance  which 
would  await  him,  had  he  refused,  when 
so  summoned,  to  appear  in  favour 
of  the  priest.  The  reader  has  already 
seen  with  how  little  scrupulosity  Sheehy 
could  avail  himself  of  perjured  evi- 
dence  ;  and  that  being  known,  the 
value  of  any  alibi  which  he  could  pro- 
cure must  go  but  a  short  way  to  dis* 
credit  the  direct  evidence  by  which  he 
was  charged  as  a  principal  in  the  crime 
for  which  he  suffered.  But  we  fully 
admit,  that  if  any  such  evidence  could 
avail,  it  would  be  that  of  Mr.  Keating. 

Another  individual  was  summoned 
to  speak  to  chnracter,  in  the  priest's 
favour — the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Wflterford  and  Lismore,  the  Right 
Rev*  Dr.  Egan — and  he  would  not  ap* 
fear.  Those  who  know  the  repute 
in  which  Dr.  Egan  was  held  by  all 
classes  in  the  diocese  where  he  lived, 
and  the  veneration  with  which  his 
memory  is  still  cherished  by  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  communion,  will  not 
easily  believe  that  he  could  refuse  to 
comply  with  Sheehy's  request,  for  any 
other  reason  than  that  he  could  say 
nothing  of  him  which  would  prove  to 
his  advantage.  So,  at  least,  his  non* 
appearance,  when  called  upon,  must 
have  been  understood  by  the  jury, 
with  whom,  doubtless,  it  must  have 
had  very  considerable  weight,  that  the 
culprit,  who  was  known  to  be  a  white- 
boy,  and  who  was  accused  of  a  white- 
boy  offence,  was  denounced  and  dis- 
countenanced by  his  own  bishop. 

That  this  refusal  was  keenly  felt 
and  deeplv  resented,  Mr.  Madden  in- 
forms us,  m  the  following  note:-^ 

'*  After  Sheehy's  execution,  the  refu- 
sal of  this  gentleman-  was  remembered 
by  one  of  hts  relatives  i  as  the  corpse 
was  borne  past  the  door  of  Dr.  E.,  the 
blood  of  the  innocent  man  was  sprinkled 
on  his  door." 

Such  was  the  feeling  exhibited  even 


towards  a  bishop  of  their  church,  by 
the  relatives  and  the  partizans  of  this 
giddy  and  deluded  priest.  What 
would  it  not  have  been  had  Mr.  Keat- 
ing been  the  object  of  it  ?  And  is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  life  would 
have  been  safe  for  a  single  day,  had  he 
followed  Dr.  Egan's  example  ? 

So  much  for  the  case  of  Priest 
Sheehy.  It  is  painful  to  dwell  upon 
such  a  subject  at  so  much  length ; 
but  Mr.  Madden  has  rendered  any 
other  course  impossible,  by  making  it, 
as  others  had  done  before  him,  the 
stalking-horse  of  popish  treason. 
Would  you  learn  the  story  of  Ireland's 
woes?  Listen  to  the  persecution  of 
this  poor  priest ;  and  then  "  ex  uno 
disce  omnes.*'  Such  is  the  language 
of  the  disaffected  of  every  succeeding 
generation ;  and  in  proportion  as  we 
recede  from  the  period  at  which  their 
extravagant  statements  could  be  tested, 
are  they  bold  and  confident  in  the 
circumstantial  narration  of  atrocities, 
which,  if  not  pure  fiction,  are  such 
partial  and  exaggerated  representa- 
tions of  matters  of  fact,  as  must  equally 
mislead  the  too  credulous  reader. 
Therefore  have  we  felt  ourselves  con- 
strained to  grapple  with  this  story  in 
its  detaiU,  that  the  reader  may  see  the 
credit  due  to  Mr.  Madden  as  an  im- 
partial annalist  of  by-gone  times,  and 
thus  be  better  able  to  appreciate  his 
value  as  the  biographer  of  the  '*  United 
Irishmen." 

Far  better  pleased  would  we  have 
been  to  bury  the  errors  and  the  mis- 
conduct of  both  parties  in  a  charita- 
ble oblivion.  Sufficient,  and  more 
than  sufficient,  have  they  all  had  to 
answer  for — of  crime  and  folly,  of 
tyranny  and  treason.  We  are  as  little 
disposed  to  palliate  the  wild  excesses 
of  the  party  who  were  ascendant,  as 
tiie  restless  intrigues  or  the  sanguinary 
violence  of  those  who  were  proscribed. 
Many  excuses  may  be  pleaded  for 
both,  in  the  days  of  darkness  and  of 
passion  in  which  they  lived — of  phre- 
netio  triumph  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  of  stifled  rage  and  muffled 
vengeance,  which  have  no  place  in  the 
case  of  those  who  live  in  the  pure  day- 
light of  equal  liberty.  And  to  have 
recourse  to  the  angry  contentions 
which  characterised  a  state  of  things 
so  replete  with  the  elements  of  strife 
and  disorganization,  for  the  purpose 
of  re-inoculating  society  with  a  vims 
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fhat  had  well  nigh  become  extinct^ 
argues  a  depraved  and  malignant  mind^ 
for  which  the  English  lan^jfuage  fur- 
nishes us  with  no  terms  of  suitable 
reprobation.  If  the  baleful  bigotry 
which  raged  in  Father  Sheehj's  day 
should  be  revived,  who  are  they  who 
are  responsible  ibr  ita  revival?     A 

f parliament  which  has  stricken  the  last 
ink  from  penal  disabilities  ?  A  go* 
vernment  which  administers  equal  laws 
in  a  spirit  of  perfect  fairness  ?  A 
Protestant  people,  perfectly  willing  to 
see  Roman  Catholics  promoted  to 
offices  of  trust  and  emolument,  in  the 
full  proportion  to  their  merits  and 
their  claims  ?  No,  but  the  wretches 
Who  disinter  the  festering  grievances 
6f  by-gone  generations,  for  the  purpose 
of  tainting  a  wholesome  atmosphere 
with  the  gales  of  death  ;  who,  finding 
no  satisfying  food  fbr  their  ravening 
appetite  for  slander,  amongst  living 
men,  or  subsisting  realities,  become 
transformed  into  the  likeness  of  the 
wintry  wolves,  whom  Thompson  de- 
scribes, and  who,  failing  to  get  access 
into  the  villages, 

**  On  charchyardt  drear,  Inhuman  to  reUtet 
The  diwippolntod  prowlcn  fall,  and  dig 
The  throaded  body  iVom  the  gravt  • .  where 
Mixed  with  foul  ihadea  and  shrieking  ghoete  they 
howL" 

And  here  we  must  do  the  justice  to 
the  poor  rebels  of  1798  of  stating, 
that  they  never  pretended,  as  the  ex- 
cuse for  their  treason,  any  such  calum- 
nious misrepresentation  of  history,  as 
Mr.  Madden  puts  forward  in  his  pre- 
face, for  the  purpose  of  justifying 
their  opposition  to  British  authority. 
We  question  whether  any  one  of  them 
has  at  any  time  alluded  to  the  case  of 
Father  Sheehy.  They  were  republi- 
cans upon  principle.  They  boldly  ad- 
vocated the  independence  of  Ireland* 
They  sought  not  a  mere  redressal  of 
grievances,  real  or  supposed,  which 
would  leave  the  country  still  in  sub- 
jection to  the  British  crown.  They 
aimed  at  a  total  overthrow  of  An- 
glican domination ;  and  were  actu- 
ated by  a  spirit  which  would  suffer 
them  to  rest  contented  with  nothing 
short  of  that  national  transformation^ 
in  which  alone,  to  their  seeming,  could 
be  realized  the  rights  of  man,  and  the 
country  be  made  worthy  to  fraternize 
with  "the  republic  one  and  indivisi- 
ble." Such  were  the  views  of  Arthur 
O'Connor,  Emmet,  Wolf  Tone,  Mac- 


Aevin,  Neilson,  Oliver  Bond,  and  all 
the  other  leaders,  who  would  scorn 
to  justify  their  proceedings  by  any 
reference  to  the  topics  upon  which 
Mr.  Madden  enlarges ;  and  who,  if 
Ireland  bad  in  times  past  been  as  well, 
as  that  gentleman  contends  that  it  was 
ill  governed,  would  still,  with  an  in- 
sane temerity,  pursiie  their  chimera  of 
national  independence. 

When  we  look  back  upon  this  period, 
the  two  things  which  strike  us  as  the 
most  remarkable  are,  first  the  shallow- 
ness and  incompetency  of  the  giddy 
and  presumptuous  individuals  who 
took  upon  themselves  the  remodelling 
of  our  whole  social  and  poiitacal  condi- 
tion, and  that  at  the  Expense  of  so  much 
blbod  and  tumult ;  and  next,  the  singu- 
lar forbearance  of  the  government, 
in  dealing  so  mercifully  as  they  did 
with  the  leading  disturbers.  Of  thb, 
NeiUon,  Bond,  Emmet,  Macnevin, 
and  many  others  who  might  be  named, 
are  examples.  They  were  ail,  by  their 
own  confession,  guilty  of  capital  crimes. 
There  was  not  one  of  them  who  might 
not  lawfully  have  suffered  death  by 
the  hands  of  the  public  executioner. 
We  know  that  the  government  were 
pressed  upon  by  their  own  more  ardent 
partisans,  to  deal  with  suoh  conspirv 
tors  by  a  more  summary  process  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  law ;  and  that, 
had  thev  done  so,  they  would  have 
been  fully  justified  by  the  dreadfid 
exigency  of  the  limes,  which  was  al- 
together as  pressing  and  as  formidable 
as  that  which  justified  Cioero  in  bis 
treatment  of  Cothegus,  Lentulus,  and 
the  others,  who  had  conspired  with 
Cataline  against  the  well-being  of  the 
Roman  republic.  That  was  not  done. 
A  spirit  of  clemency  was  manifested, 
at  which  we  look  back  with  some  sur- 
prise ;  and  the  men  by  whom  the 
country  was  plunged  into  civil  war, 
were  suffered  quietly  to  take  their 
departure  fVom  it,  and  that  more  in 
the  character  of  belligeremts  who  had 
Extorted  favourable  terms  firom  their 
adversaries,  than  of  prostrate  rebels 
who  had  reason  to  be  thankftil  for 
their  lives.  Whether  the  event  has 
or  has  not  justified  this  great  forbear- 
ance, is  more  than  we  will  protend  to 
say.  Undoubtedly,  from  the  parties 
thus  preserved,  and  the  confederacy 
to  which  tbey  belonged,  and  the  fac- 
tion who  still  identify  themselves  with 
their  cause,  the  government  got  no 
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credit  for  it.  Nay,  it  is  even  objected 
that  the  imcef  forsooth,  into  which 
the  rebel  leaders  entered,  was  violated 
by  the  government,  and  that  having 
got  the  valuable  information  far  which 
they  stipulated,  they  did  not  fairly 
Aitfil  their  part  of  the  contract  Svch 
is  Mr.  Madden's  complaint.  But  we 
would  be  very  glad  to  learn  what  in- 
formation they  got  from  them  which 
could  be  called  valuable,  or  which 
they  did  not  know  before?  The  go- 
vernment were  well  aware  of  all  the 
negociations  of  the  conspirators  with 
France,  and  could  have  given  some 
of  them  information  upon  that  sub* 
jectf  which  might  not  a  little  move 
their  wonder.  And  what  else  was 
communicated  which  was  worth  the 
ink  which  was  employed  in  taking 
it  down?  Nothing.  The  prisoners 
firmly  refused  to  make  any  disclosures 
which  could,  by  possibility,  compro- 
mise any  of  their  associates  who  re* 
muned  at  large ;  and  beyond  mere  mat- 
ter of  opinion,  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
late  rebellion,  and  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  in  Ireland  an  independent 
republic,  and  the  expediency  of  an  im- 
mediate dbcontinuance  of  all  severity 
towards  the  insurgents,  we  are  unable 
to  find  any  other  eqiuvalents  which 
these  persons  gave  for  their  lives.  So 
that  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that 
in  dealing  with  them  as  tbey  did,  the 
government  only  sought  an  excuse  to 
be  merciful  far  beyond  any  measure  of 
mercy  that  could  fairly  be  expected 
by  impenitent  offenders. 

The  following  is  the  exttmination  of 
Neilson,  as  published  by  himself,  and 
which  took  place  on  the  Qth  of  Au- 
gust, 1798.  The  reader  can  judge 
for  himself  whether  we  have,  or  have 
not,  undervaliied  it^  importance : — 

**  Is  an  United  Irishman,  has  been  so 
since  the  year  1791,  was  early  and  active 
hi  promoting  the  organisation;  was  a 
member  of  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  fint 
societies.  That  of  Dublin  had  no  con- 
cern whatever  in  commencing  the  or- 
ganization ;  the  meetings  of  both  had 
ceased  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  latter  \  does  not  precisel  v  recol- 
lect the  period  when  the  organization, 
as  at  present  established,  had  its  first 
beginning,  but  thinks  it  was  very  soon 
after  government  issued  their  procla- 
mation against  tbo  volunteers  in  179S. 
It  commenced  among  some  junior  so- 
cieties iu  Belfast,  without  any  connexion 
with,  or  countenance  from,  the  original 


societies  of  1791 ;  the  first  society  of 
Belfast,  however,  afterwards  adopted 
the  systiim,  without  any  communication 
with  the  society  in  Dublin,  or  any  per- 
sons of  any  persuasion  in  that  place; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  very  slowly  they 
came  into  the  measure,  and  not  until 
the  province  of  Ulster  was  completely 
organized.  The  system  was  completed 
in  the  summer  of  1795,  and  it  had 
spread  very  little  in  or  about  Dublin  till 
the  winter  of  179(3-7.  The  ori>taa/ 
object  was  solely  that  contained  in  the 
test ;  namely.  Equality  of  representation, 
without  distinction  on  account  of  religion : 
the  ideas  of  a  republic  and  separation^ 
grew  out  of  the  severities  practised  by 
government  upon  the  people  ;  is  positive 
that  the  measures  of  government  in- 
duced the  people  to  despair  of  any  re- 
form through  the  constituted  authori- 
ties, and  to  look  abroad  for  aid. 

'*  Has  heard  of  a  letter  of  an  early 
date,  written  by  Mr.  Tone  on  this  sub- 
ject; does  not  speak  of  Mr.  Tone's 
0])inion  at  any  period,  but  of  the  publio 
mind,  and  is  positive  that  the  only  ob- 
ject of  the  Union  at  first  was  as  before 
stated  ;  latterly,  a  separation  from  Eng- 
land, and  a  republic,  were  the  universal 
objects.  There  was  early  an  idea  of 
alariping  government  into  a  reform, 
but  that  hope  had  long  been  abandoned. 

"  Knew  that  there  were  communica- 
tions held  abroad,  not,  however,  of  him- 
self, but  from  those  in  whom  be  could 
confide ;  knew  nothing  of  any  agent  at 
Lisle,  but  has  no  doubt  of  there  being 
a  resident  agent  at  Paris.  Knew  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald ;  does  not  think  he 
was  extremely  confident  of  an  invasion : 
his  reason  for  this  opinion  is,  that  he 
would  have  laboured  more  assiduously 
to  persuade  the  people  to  suffer  on 
rather  than  resist;  besides,  often  heard 
htm  express  a  desire  that  Ireland  should 
accomplish  her  own  liberation,  rather 
than  owe  it  to  a  foreign  power.  Does 
think  France  will  invade  these  countries ; 
cannot  tell  how  they  will  act  if  they 
succeed ;  does  not  tnink  they  will  use 
it  as  a  conquered  country ;  thinks  they 
may  act  as  they  have  done  in  other 
countries. 

"  AVas  liberated  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary last,  on  condition  he  should  not 
become  a  member  of  any  treasonable 
committee ;  took  no  part  whatever  after 
that  in  politics,  previous  to  the  arrest 
at  Mr.  fiend's,  when  he  understood  he 
was  again  to  be  cast  in  prison,  if  he  could 
be  found ;  after  that,  was  very  active 
in  procuring  the  vacancies  to  be  filled 
up  which  that  day's  arrest  might  have 
occasioned;  attended  several  committees 
belonging  to  the  Union ;  delivered  some 
messages    from    Lord   Edward    Fits- 
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gerald  ;  was,  together  with  his  lordship, 
stopped  by  a  patrol  near  Palmerstown, 
ana  liberated,  after  being  a  short  timd 
in  custody,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  officer  respecting  our  persons ;  has 
spoken  thus  ireely  of  his  lordship,  be- 
cause he  is  no  more ;  but  this  moment 
it  occurs  to  me,  that  his  family  may,  by 
possibility,  be  injured,  though  he  can- 
not ;  I  will  not,  therefore,  answer  any 
other  question  respecting  him.  [Here 
an  altercation  took  place  between  Lord 
Dillon  and  S.  N.,  the  former  insisting 
on  having  an  answer  to  every  question^ 
the  latter  warmly  refusing  to  answer 
any  that  might  implicate  any  person 
whatever:  the  Lord  Chancellor  inter- 
fering, said,  '  Do  you  /mow,  sir,  where 
you  are  f  S.  N.  *  I  do  know  where  I 
am ;  I  know  you  may  send  me  back 
either  to  my  cell  or  to  the  scaffold;  I 
am  indifferent ;  but  I  will  answer  no 
question  tending  to  implicate  any  per- 
son.'] There  \«as  a  letter  found  in  his 
pocket,  signed  I.  S. ;  he  cannot  say 
positively  who  wrote  it ;  the  object  of 
It  was  to  dissuade  him  from  an  enter- 
prise against  Kilmainham  prison,  but 
the  author  laboured  under  a  mistake 
when  he  wrote  it ;  there  wa?  an  inten- 
tion of  attacking  Kewgato  on  the  ni^ht 
of  the  23rd  of  May ;  a  principal  end  in 
view  was  the  liberation  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  ;  was  in  no  official  situation 
that  night,  further  than  to  give  Q\ery 
advice  and  assistance,  where  either 
might  be  thought  necessary ;  does  not 
know  of  any  intimacy  between  Lord 
Edward  and  the  Shearses. 

"iJoes  not  think  any  numbers  were 
compelhd  to  become  United  Irishmen, 
but  thinks  many  joined  the  Union  be- 
cause they  thought  it  the  strongest 
side  ;  thinks  it  was  the  strongest  side  ; 
thinks,  had  their  affairs  been  well 
managed,  they  would  have  succeeded  ; 
cannot  well  account  for  the  failure,  but 
supposes  thoy  had  a  great  loss  m  the 
imprisonment  and  absence  of  many  of 
their  leaders. 

*^  Was  often  at  the  Dargle  and  Tinne« 
hinch,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes 
in  company;  recollects  being  there  the 
spring  of  1798,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Bond  and  Mr.  Sweetman ;  saw  Mr. 
Grattan  that  day,  who  obligingly  ac- 
companied us  through  the  Dargle ; 
had  no  political  conrersation  of  the 
slightest  importance  with  Mr.  6.  ; 
is  certain  not  one  word  respecting  the 
Union ;  does  not  recollect  being  there 
in  company  with  any  other  person 
shortly  after ;  cannot  recollect ;  may 
have  some  time  or  other  spoken  to  Mr. 
Grattan  on  the  subject  of  the  Union,  as 
he  has  done  to  any  other  public  man 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  body,  but  is 


convlncecl  that  Mr.  Grattan  never  bad 
any  the  slightest  connexion  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Union ;  but  though  Mr. 
Grattan  cannot  be  implicated,  he  mast 
again  put  a  stop  to  this  kind  of  inter- 
rogatory, for  other  names  may  be  men- 
tioned, and  his  refusal  to  answer  them 
would  naturally  lead  to  suspicion  at 
least. 

"  Thinks  government  have  latterly 
obtained  some,  very  correct  information 
respecting  the  Un^ouj  but,  in  general, 
their  information  must  have  been  ex* 
ccedingly  inaiccurate.  He  has  formed 
this  opinion  from  various  facts,  but 
particularly  from  the  nature  of  their 
arrests  and  prosecutions ;  thinks  no 
mor^  arrests  necessary  to  restore  quiet, 
but  the  system  of  lenity  should  be  mocli 
farther  extended,  and  the  protections 
made  absolute ;  thinks,  also,  that  a  radi- 
cal change  should  take  place  in  the 
magistracy.  S.  N.  was  then  retiring, 
when  Lord  Kilwarden  rose  and  said, 
*  Mr.  Keilson,  one  moment — Were  vou 
to  be  consulted  as  to  the  best  means  of 
quietinyf  the  country,  and  keeping  it 
quiet,  now  would  you  advise  ?*  •  My 
lord,  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  questioa, 
for  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  giving 
a  last  opinion  respecting  the  country  I 
so  much  love.  I  say,  then,  (and  1  speak 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  a  feeling  of  their  sufferings,)  to  rule 
this  country  in  quiet,  yoii  must  complete 
the  amnesty :  in  a  word,  you  must  jgovem 
by  puhtic  opinion,  and  not  hy  fofce,' 

We  would  be  glad  to  know  what 
important  light  is  thrown,  hy  the 
abovey  upon  any  of  the  transactions 
connected  with  the  then  suppressed 
rebellion,  for  which  the  parties  making 
it  were  not  ampl^  reeompensed  by  the 
sparing  of  their  Uvea  ? 

Emmet  expressly  deelares  that  the 
information "  which  they  gave  was» 
for  all  purposes  of  prevention  or  pre- 
caution,  absolntely  worjfehless.  The 
foUowiog  are  the  words  of  that  accom* 
plished  but  misguided  man  :«— « 

"  We  entered  into  this  agreement  the 
more  readily,  because  it  appeared  to  us 
that  by  it  the  public  canse  lost  notJung* 
We  knew,  from  the  different  examins^ 
tions  of  the  state  prisoners  before  the 
privy  council,  and  from  conversations 
with  ministers,  that  government  was 
already  in  possession  of  all  the  impor- 
tant knowledge  which  they  could  obtain 
from  us.  From  whence  they  derived 
their  information  was  not  entirety  known 
to  us  ;  but  it  is  now  manifest  that  /7cy- 
nolde,  M*Ginn,  and  Hughes,  not  to  speak 
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of  the  minor  informers,  had  put  them  in 
possession  of  every  material  fact  re- 
specting the  internal  state  of  the  Union ; 
and  it  was  from  particular  circumstances 
well  known  to  one  of  us,  and  entirely 
believed  by  the  rest,  that  its  external 
relations  had  been  betrayed  to  the  Eng- 
lish cabinet  through  the  agency  of  a 
foreigner  with  whom  we  negotiated. 

"  This  was  even  so  little  disguised, 
that  on  the  preceding  12th  of  March,  the 
contents  of  a  memoir,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  one  of  the  undersigned  at 
Hamburgh,  and  transmitted  thence  to 
Paris,  were  minutely  detailed  to  him  bv 
Mr.  Cooke.  Kevertheless,  those  witn 
whom  we  negotiated  seemed  extremely 
anxious  for  our  communications.  Their 
reasons  for  this  anxiety  may  have  been 
many,  but  two  particularly  suggested 
themselves  to  our  minds  ;  they  obviously 
wished  to  give  proof  to  the  enemies  of 
an  Irish  republic  and  of  Irish  indepen- 
dence of  the  facts  with  which  they  were 
themselves  well  acquainted,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  concealed  from  the 
world  their  real  sources  of  intelligence. 
Kor  do  we  believe  we  are  uncharitable 
in  attributing  to  them  the  hope  and  wish 
of  rendering  unpopular  and  suspected, 
men  in  whom  the  united  Irishmen  had 
been  a6eustoroed  to  pl&ce  an  almost  un- 
bounded confidence.  The  injurious  conse- 
quences of  government  succeeding  in  both 
tnese  objects  were  merely  personal ;  and 
as  they  w^re  no  more,  though  they  were 
revolting  and  hateful  to  the  last  degree, 
we  did  not  hesitate  to  devote  ourselves 
that  we  might  make  terms  for  our  coun- 
try."    • 

That  men  in  their  position^  compro- 
mised M  they  werei  and  in  the  power 
of  go? emmenty  should^  at  such  a  time, 
have  been  permitted  to  assume  such  an 
attitude*  use  suck  language;  and  to 
enter,  as  they  state,  into  a  compact  for 
the  lives  of  others,  all  the  advantages 
of  which  were  to  be  on  their  side,  is 
one  of  the  many  proofs  which  might 
be  g^ren  of  the  lenity  and  conndera- 
tion  with  which  they  w«re  treated ;  a 
lenity,  the  expediency  of  which  in  the 
then  state  of  the  country,  may  be  Iwrly 
doubted ;  and  which  would,  assuredly* 
not  have  been  practised  towards  their 
adversaries  had  they  obtained  the  upper 
hand. '  Alas  I  how  little  they  under- 
stood or  valued  the  glorious  constitu- 
tion which  they  laboured  to  overthrow  \ 
Let  the  following,  which  we  extract 
from  ^n  auto-biography  of  the  man 
called  General  HoTt»  the  leader  of  the 
Wi^ow  insurgents^  speak  for  itself. 
He  surrendered  to  gorwnmeiit  in  order 


to  escape  the  destruction  which  he 
apprehended  from  his  own  followers ; 
and,  having  returned  from  transporta- 
tion, thus,  in  the  very  interesting 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  transac- 
tions in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
expresses  his  improved  convictions. 
Doubtless,  he  is  no  favourite  of  Mr. 
Madden.  He  will  not  be  enrolled 
amongst  his  worthies.  But,  while  the 
struggle  was  going  on,  he  won  respect 
and  consideration  by  his  conduct  and 
his  courage  as  a  man ;  nor  will  his 
sagacity  be  disparaged  in  the  eyes  of 
the  judicious,  because  length  of  years 
and  better  experience  eniSiled  him  to 
see  the  errors  of  his  ways  :— 

'*  As  my  experience  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  the  higher  functionaries 
of  the  government,  the  more  just  and 
equitable  was  my  treatment ;  and  I  must 
say,  that  I  never  made  a  complaint  of  ill 
usage  to  the  higher  powers,  which  was 
not  treated  with  respect,  properly  inves- 
tigated, and  immediately  remedied.  It 
therefore  now  appears  clear  to  my  mind, 
that  the  government  and  laws  which  we 
wished  to  subvert,  would  have  been  suc- 
ceeded, had  the  United  Irishmen  been 
victorious,  by  nothing  half  so  good  :  the 
individuals  who  would  have  been  placed 
in  power  not  feeling  so  just  notions  of 
right  as  those  already  in  authority.  It 
was  the  corrupt  and  bad  dispositions  of 
the  lower  officers  of  government,  and 
perhaps  the  innate  depravity  incident  to 
man,  that  we  ought  to  have  rebelled 
against,  and  not  the  British  laws  and 
general  government,  which  are  certainly 
grounded  in  perfect  equity,  however 
they  may  be  abused  I*' 

Immediately  upon  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  state  prison* 
ers  were  enlarged.  And  what  was  the 
first  use  which  they  made  of  their 
liberty?  To  enter  into  a  negociation 
with  the  First  Consul  of  France  far  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  f  The  following 
has,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time  been 
made  public  in  the  memoir  before  us. 
It  is  an  answer  from  Buonaparte  to  an 
application  made  to  him  by  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  about  four  months  after 
his-  unfortunate  brother's  abortive  in- 
surrection :-.- 


(C 


Copy  of  the  First  ContuVs  Answer  to  my 
Jdemoif  of  the  I3th  Nivose,  an.  1% 
(Dec,  13,  ie03,)  delivered  to  me  hy  Mr. 
JDaltonf  27  ^ivose,  same  year, 

^  Le  Premier  Consul  a  la  avec  la  pins 
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grand«  attention,  la  memoire  qui  lai  a 
^t^  adress^  par  M.  Emmet  le  13  Nivose. 

**  II  dosire  qae  les  Iilandnis  Unis  soy- 
ent  bien  couvainfus  que  son  intention  est 
d*a8surer  I'independance  de  Tlrlande,  et 
de  donner  protection  enti^re  et  affiance  k 
tons  ceux  d'entre  eux  qni  prendront  part 
H  Texpedition,  on  qni  se  joindront  aux 
armies  Fran9aise9. 

"Le  Gonvememcnt  Fran^ais  ne  pent 
fklre  anenne  proclamation  avant  d*aTOfr 
touch^  le  territoire  Irlandais.  Mais  le 
g^n^ral  qui  commandera  I'expedltion  sera 
muni  de  lettres  scell^Sj  par  lesqnelles  le 
Premier  Consul  deolarera  qu*il  ne  fere 
pas  le  paix  avec  TAngleterre,  sana  stipn- 
ler  pour  F independance  de  I'lrlande,  dans  le 
cas,  cependant,  oil  Tann^e  aurait  <^ti  jointe 
par  un  corps  considerable  d'Irlandais  Unis. 

"  L'lrla&de  sera  en  toot  trait^e  comma 
I'a  iU  TAm^rique  dans  la  guerre  pa«s^t. 

"  Tout  individa  qui  8*embarquera  ayeo 
I'ann^e  Fran9ai8e  desiin^  pour  I'expedi- 
tion,  sera  oommisaion^  couroe  Francis, 
a'il  4UAt  arrdt^  qu*il  ne  soit  pas  traiU 
comme  prisonnier  Anglais. 

'*Tottt  corps  form^  an  nom  des  Ir- 
landaia  TTnis  sera  consider^  comme  faisant 
parti  de  I'arm^e  Fran^aise.  Enfin,  si 
rexpcdition  ne  renssissalt  pas  et  qne  les 
Irlandais  fussent  obliges  dc  revenir  en 
France,  la  France  entrctiendra  nn  certain 
norobre  de  brigades  Irlandaisos,  et  fera 
des  pensions,  &  tout  Individu  qui  aurait  fait 
parte  du  gouYernement  ou  deaautorit^dn 
pays. 

"Lea  pensions  ponrraient  M  assimi- 
I^  it  oelles  qui  sont  accord^es  en  France 
aux  titulaires  de  grade  ou  d^emplois  cor- 
respondant,  qui  ne  sont  pas  en  activity. 

*'Le  Premier  Consul  desire  qu*il  se 
forme  uu  comity  d'Irlaudaia  Unis.  U  ne 
Toit  pas  d'inconvenient  k  ce  que  les  mem- 
bres  de  ce  oomit^  iassent  des  proclama- 
Uons»  et  instruissent  leurs  compatriotes 
de  r^tat  de  choses. 

**  Ces  proclamations  seront  inser^ea 
dans  TArgus  et  dans  les  differens  jour- 
naux  de  T Europe,  k  fin  d*eclairer  les  Ir- 
landais, sur  la  parti  qu*ils  ont  ^  suivre,  et 
8ur  les  esperances  qu*ils  doivent  conye- 
Toir.  Si  la  comit6  vent  faire  un  relation 
des  actes  de  tyrannie  exercdes  contre 
rirlande  par  la  Gonvernement  Anglais^ 
on  Tinserera  dans  le  Monitenr.'* 

**  The  preceding  copy,  as  well  as  the 
succeeding  note,  is  in  the  band-writing  of 
T.  A.  Emmet.  '  The  foregoing  Is  a  coiu 
rect  copy  of  the  First  ConauPs  answer  to 
my  memoir ;  and  in  consequence  of  my 
quitting  Europe  for  America,  I  leave  tliis 
eopy  in  the  hands  of  John  Sweetman. 

(Signed)      'Thomas  Addis  Eusiet.' 
««  Pari*,  Stpt,  2, 1804.'* 


Such  were  the  men  towards  whom 
Ae  governnient  were  not  sufficiently 
indulgent,  and  agaiast  whom  they  are 
said  to  have  practised  the  most  grinding 
tyranny,  becauBe»  during  the  wafj  they 
detained  them  in  prison,  while  they 
spared  their  lives !  We  ask,  is  there 
a  country  under  heaven  in  which  such 
indulgence  would  be  extended  to  auch 
offenders  ? 

Mr.  Madden  makes  a  great  com* 
plaint  against  the  employment  of  spies 
and  informers.  Very  inconvenient  sen- 
try they  were,  no  doubt,  to  those  whose 
misdeeds  they  might  reveal,  and  who 
would  have  been  far  better  pleased  had 
the  conspiracy  been  sufTered  to  naatnre 
and  ripen,  until  it  produced  its  proper 
fruit — massacre  and  revolution.  But 
we  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  what 
other  means  the  traitors  could  have  been 
brought  to  justice  ?  Has  Mr.  Maddwi 
any  thinff  to  say  against  the  cubatantial 
truth  of  their  averments?  Miscre- 
ants some  of  them  may  have  been,  and 
very  patriotic  miscreants  they  would 
continue  to  be,  if  they  only  kept  the 
treasonable  counsels  of  which  they 
were  cognizant  to  themselves.  But 
the  instant  they  profess  a  readiness  to 
put  the  government  in  possesston  of  a 
formidable  combination  for  the  over- 
throw of  att  lawlol  waAantj,  and  for 
erecting  an  independent  republic  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  British  constitution  in 
Ireland,  no  language  is  too  foul  to 
mark  the  reprobation  of  the  high- 
minded  individuals  whom  they  compro- 
mise by  their  disclosure^  and  nothinig 
is  left  undone  to  make  them  the  objects 
of  popular  execration.  That  manj  of 
these  wretched  men  fell  victims  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  conspirators,  we  have 
the  most  indubitable  proof.  The  vo* 
lumes  before  us  contam  an  account  of 
the  disappearance  of  Newel, ''  magnus 
conjuratoribustimor,**whowas  inveigled 
from  the  castle  of  Dublin,  ^nd  assassi- 
nated in  the  North  of  Ireland,  not  far, 
wo  believe,  from  Carrickf«'rgus.  The 
truth  Is,  that,  such  was  the  dread  in- 
spired by  the  United  Irishmen,  very  few 
could  be  found  to  come  forward  against 
them ;  and  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the 
explosion,  government  were  without 
the  legal  proofs,  bv  which  their  guilt 
CQuld  be  brouglit  home  to  the  traitors. 
Every  one  knew  that  a  tremendous 
convulsion  was  at  hand ;  but  no  loyal 
man  could  say,  of  any  one  of  the  ring- 
leaders, ''thou  art  the  man."    Sudi 
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were  the  ciroumstaTices  under  \rhich 
government  availed  themselves  of  the 
services  of  individuals,  who  could  not 
indeed  be  described  as  "  sanS  tache  et 
sans  raprocbe,"  but  by  whom  informa- 
tion was  given  whicli  enabled  them  to 
snatch  the  torch  oat  of  the  hand  of 
the  incendiary,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  about  to  fire  the  train, 
which  would  have  buried  society  in 
ruins.  No  wonder  that  Oliver  Bond  and 
others  should  have  been  very  angry  with 
such  men  as  Bird,  and  Newef,  and 
Reynolds!  Oh!  the  naughty  informers  I 
Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  Mr. 
Madden*8  anger  against  them  is  for 
telling  the  truth;  for  stating  that, 
then,  when  it  could  be  available  fbr  the 
public  safety,  which  he  himself  states 
now,  when  no  object  can  be  answered 
by  it,  but  the  glorification  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  and  holding  them  tip  as  an 
example  of  incorruptible  patriotism  to 
all  succeeding  titnes. 

Neilson  was  the  son  of  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman,  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land.     He  entered  into  business  in 
Belfast,  and  was  a  prospering  mer- 
chant, at  the  time  when  so  many  wiser 
men  became  infected  with  the  epidemic 
republicanism  of  the  day.      Politics 
soon  becairie  an  engrossing  occupation, 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  his  afiTairs. 
Ha  became  the  proprietor  and  prin- 
cipal editor  of  the   Union  Star,  long 
the  principal  organ  of  the  northern 
united  Irishmen,  of  which  body  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  members.      Poor 
fellow,  he  was,  we  believe,  sincere-* 
and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  in  which 
he  embarked  his  substance,   and  for 
which  he  risked  his  life,  was  irrespec- 
tive, we  are  disposed  to  think,  of  any 
personal  objects.     If  all  were  known, 
it  Would,  w^  fancy,  be  found  that  sub- 
Sequent  experience  made  him  a  sadder 
and  a  wiser  man ;  but  of  his  real  his- 
tory, littld  can  be  learned  from  such  a 
biographer  as   Mr.    Madden,    whose 
regard  fbr  the  man  is  always  propor- 
tioned to,  and  arises  out  of,  his  admi- 
ration of  the  traitor ;  and  who  does 
not  hesitate  to  disparage  and  vilifjr  the 
objects  of  his  tender  patriotic  solici- 
tude, whenever  they  give  evidence  of 
any  better  spirit  or  sounder  judgment 
than  that  for  which  they  are  bepraised. 
Writing  from  Fort  George  to  his  wife, 
in  the  year  1799,  Neilson  thus  ex- 
presses himself,   with  respect  to  the 
then  projected  legislative  union  :-— 


"  I  see  a  union  is  determined  on  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  am 
glad  of  H.  In  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  it  cannot  be  injurious ;  and  I  can 
see  no  injury  the  country  will  sustain 
from  it  politically.  So  decidedly  am  I 
of  this  opinion,  that  I  would  purchase 
or  rent  land  in  Ireland  at  this  moment 
in  preference  to  any  country  on  earth, 
had  I  it  in  my  power.  Many  persons, 
however,  of  great  knowledge,  differ 
from  me  on  this  subject,  but  time  will 
show  who  is  right.  V ou  will  say  this  is 
a  point  with  which  you  have  no  concern. 
Very  true.  But  as  I  know  it  will  maHo 
a  bustle  with  you,  I  wish  you  to  he  in 
possession  of  my  opinion,  in  order  that 
any  person  may  have  it,  who  thinks  it 
worth  the  asking  for.  If  I  had  possessed 
the  means,  I  would  have  published  my 
sentiments  on  this  subject,  in  a  short, 
nervous  pamphlet ;  so  deeply  am  I  im- 
pressed with  its  national  utility.  In 
spite  of  fate,  in  spite  of  persecution,  and 
in  spite  even  of  ingratitude  itself,  I  find 
Ireland  will  be  uppermost  in  my  thoughts, 
go  where  I  will.  * 

Such  was  Neilson's  opinion  of  that 
measure  which  is  now  cried  out  against 
as  the  most  ruinous  that  could  be 
devised,  and  as  the  croifbing  injustice 
of  England  towards  Ireland.  And 
upon  this^  what  does  Mr.  Madden 
say?  He  accuses  this  poor  roan  of 
deliberate  falsehood ;  of  professing  an 
opinion  wbioh  be  did  not,  in  reality« 
entertain  1  The  following  is  tho  note 
which  he  appends  to  the  passage  above 
quoted  :-^ 

■<  The  ophiion  expressed  in  the  above 
paragraph,  if  really  entertained  b^  the 
writer,  would  imply  either  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  mconsistency,  or  of 
sagacity,  that  looked  to  the  very  distant 
and  possible  results  of  that  measure  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  objects.  Tlie 
sincerity  of  the  opinion,  however,  is 
very  problematical.  It  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  his  new-born  leal  for  a  union 
with  England  with  his  previous  efforts  to 
effect  a  separation,  especially  when  we 
find  the  same  principles  on  which  he 
started  in  1791,  avowed  in  one  of  his 
letters  in  1802.  Perhaps  the  solution  of 
the  mystery  will  be  found  in  the  garrison 
regulation,  which  submitted  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  state  prisoners  to  the 
mspection  of  the  governor  and  the  secre- 
tary of  state.— R.  B.  M.** 

We  ask  the  reader,  whether,  upon 
any  one  of  the  suppositions  here  put 
forward^  Neilson  could  be  conndeted 
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fta  hoMst  man?  Upoo  one  «f  iSkem, 
even  liu  Mniij  might  be  qaestiened. 
That  he  ahouJd  advocate,  or  rather 
express  himself  favourably^  of  a  mea- 
sure whiofa  was  then  in  embrro,  and 
thatt  in  a  confidential  lettek*  to  hit  wife, 
became  he  saw  in  it  the  seeds  of  futvre 
dismembermenty  through  which  might 
be  accomplished  the  indepeadenee  of 
Ireland— this  may  be  a  notion  very 
worthy  -of  Mr.  Madden  to  entertain, 
but  which  oan  only  provoke  the  qniet 
smile  of  every  more  rational  observer. 
And  that  he  should  have  written 
falsely,  for  the  purpose  of  mystifying 
the  governor,  or  in  the  hope  that  hla 
pretended  sentiments  would  be  con- 
veyed to  the  government,  by  whom 
thev  might  be  favourably  regarded, 
and  procure  for  him  some  additional 
indulgence — this  presents  the  state 
prisoner  in  a  point  of  view  still  more 
contemptible  and  degrading,  as  telling 
a  lie,  and  yet  telling  it  in  such  a  way, 
that  the  chances  were  one  hundred  to 
one  it  never  could  answer  its  intended 
object;  and  that,  while  nothing  was 
easier  than  to  write  on  the  subject 
directly  to  his  old  friend.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  of  whT^m  he  had  at  one  time 
been  a  strenuous  supporter  at  con- 
tested elections,  and  to  whose  remem- 
brance of  his  early  services,  we  can- 
not help,  in  part,  at  least,  attributing 
the  preservation  of  his  life.  Such  is 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Madden 
deals  with  the  characters  of  the  men 
for  whom  he  professes  such  ardent 
admiration  I  As  long  as  they  continue 
high-fliers  on  the  road  of  treason,  no 
enlogy  can  be  too  extravagant.  Th^ 
are  the  finest  fellows  in  the  world ; 
martyrs  to  a  most  glorious  cause. 
But  as  soon  as  ever  any  symptom  of 
hesitancy  manifests  itself,  whicn  might 
give  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  they  had 
begun  to  be  distrustful  of  the  views 
which,  in  the  over-sanguine  temperiu 
ment  of  youth,  they  had  been  led  in* 
cautiously  to  entertain,  all  his  respect 
for  them  vanishes,  and  they  become 
capable  in  his  eyes,  not  only  of  conduct 
the  most  idiotic,  but  of  falsehood,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  despicable 
and  the  most  revolting. 

That  Neilson  entertained  misgivings 
respecting  the  soundness  of  his  early 
views,  appears,  we  think,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  we  extract  from 
a  letter  to  his  wife,  written  in  the  year 
1802 :— 


*  •«  To  my  fcumfctmmeftt  TollVa  tlksittl 
eemvietiBn  that  all  hmnanNlMAtt  ^^fbb 
andMuriO^,  anathatthc»«'1t~]Anln^m- 
nees  b«t  !n  'virtue:  ^b''x>^i>ftt'ift  the 

yrOVe* 

**  The  orihiion»  ^MHi  1  tR^HT  ^d"flK 
prMples  Mr  whfeh  I  Mylf  ^itgM.  ^ 
at  pi^esent  ewt  of  ^o^tm*  'kiffi  mlnitlildn- 
aWe  r  snai  mttiy;'  I  ItHtiW;  ^'M'WS^lir 
of  theh*  eaceen.  v  If  Ai^  Ar#  Wn^, 
they  should  n6t*  su^Mffft  aiMfTt&ey 
are  riohL  th^y  nrust  and  ^v^  sii^Ntfed; 
for  it  U  God  Who  rufes  -the*  Wdi-ldl*  '^ 
member  me  in-  the  mosi  ifflftdAn^te 
manner  to  nfy  ihoth^  and'  liid^^'6» 
year  father  andlnothe^,'  and  Ih  g^eral 
to  aH  my  friends-arid^  t^Sons.  Gtve 
my  love^o  my  AiTAreto/ 'MtV*  thf 
Almighty  bless  and  preserve  ybn^H,  is 
the  hourly  prayer  of  year  affectionate. 

He  was,  we  believe,  wh<^iy^gidflMesB 
of  the  treachery  whicfti  Mr.^-'^Mbore 
more  than  inainitatei  against  'ttm  -la 
his  life  of  Lord  Edward  FSta^MM. 
That  his  want  of  caution  may  fSf^^  M 
to  the  apprehension  of  that  unbapby 
nobleman,  may,  indeed,  hetm^;  fm, 
on  the  very  evening  folhHirittg  faia  ea|». 
tnre,  he  had  planned  thb  et{Mmiing''of 
Newgate,  for  the  purpose  df  eiRetSng 
his  enlargement;  and  hli  «l!ddes^ 
boldness  in  reoomioitering  the-  priaom^ 
for  the  better  aoeompUshmeBt  o#^%l^ 
dssigpfi,  led  to  his  o^nt  sekurei  mni 
very  nearly  eost  him  his  li^  >  'He  was 
vain,  rash,  vngnarded^mdlssreiM,  bat 
not  capable  of  the  deliberate  ttmcherty 
under  the  impntation  of  WbMr'  Ua 
character  long  suffered  4n  the  BihMia«^ 
some  of  the  most  ardent  Anend»\sf  the 
Union.  1        *  i  i.- 

Nor  can  we  part  with  tibta  ]|^oor' 
fellow,  without  gtvlhg  a  touch  of  his 
domestic  character thaiie v«|(f  etideMv 
ing.  He  desired,  eam4it]y>'the<pi-e*' 
sence  of  his  sen,  a  youth  4^'tfiad«p 
years,  to  solace  him  in  bis  Q0Ritten<eiit«' 
The  boy  arrived,  and  the^itteettmi'llien 
was,  how  he'  was  to  be  Mppwt«d?' 
That  difficulty  Neilsoa  ^obvtet«d  m 
this  wise:-^  '       •  •  ^       *'    '»■''-• 


..  '*i 


*■ .  -• 


*'  His  expense  I  obver  in  i  this  iimk— 
we  are  allowed  somewhat  .arisre  ithaa: 
four  glasses  (about  iwe^thirds  of  n  pant). 
of  wine  every  day  at  dinner ;  tMf  Jbs%*^ . 
and  sell  privately  to  some.  qI  tU  jiri<«  t 
soners,  at  38. 6d.  per  bottle,  wlud^pays 
for  his  diet,  having  agreed  for  U  a\^w 
cheap  rate  of  £15  per  'ahnnhi.    '^The 
first  quarter  will  be  due  oh  the  '^^9d  tf 
this  month.    I  will  by  that  time  hxrh  «ei* 
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much  dne  to  me  as  wUl  pajr  for  it.  I 
don*t  feel  the  sUghtQ«t  incQAVj0oieAce 
from  this  privation ;  and  though  it  looks 
a  little  awkward  t^  sit  at  table  while 
others  are  taking  their  glass,  yet  my  fel- 
low-prisoners cannot  but  esteem  me  tho 
more  for  the  motive ;  indeed  1  foei  a^good 
deal  pinched  about  the  usual  e]|peii(ie»of 
mending,  washing,  paper,  ^ihIIs,  il^e. 
&c.,  not  luivingt  ai  pr^jiasU,  «  cfQwn  in 
the  world.  But  th^i)  I  do  nut  owe  a  tar- 
thing  to  an^  person,  and,  I  havo  learn4>d 
to  make  a  little  gg  very  far.  If  my  libe- 
ration were  once  accomplished,  I  an  not 
at  all  afraid  of  being  soon  out  o€  theee 
difficulties,  provided  mj.  health  oonti- 
nues.  Whenever  I  turn  my  eyes  to  thtt 
subjecti  m  v  feeling}»  ar«  all  fiir  jrou,  not 
for  jB^yself. '  


1 1  ^   « t 


The  arrest  of  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 

ferald  was  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  the 
Juio^^wJUob  4t.n«¥ecTec0vaiied.  :For 
<4^M  jtrai^ers  effteTflr/igvade  havdneyto 
Qease4 •  tQ^x^nate^  uie^nemoiry  oi  tfaa 
late  Mi^  Sirx^  ^  he  it  van*  to  ithosa 
irigihMl^  Aod  .wtniDidity.tbe  gOTevn- 
ment  were.. iftdehted  lor  thttk.eerTioe. 
Mv*  Mli4deiiw  .^roottrse^.is  xus^arlng 
in  hiavit9peM4lo^  o£liim»  .  Bmt,  it  is 
verjf ,  jreP)Arkablef  'thai  by  no  4>ne  of  •  Ibe 
8ta)U9, nrisQneri^will^ nviy -ofwlMiin  be 
wa9..aliii0!^  .couAtantljr.tin  oontaoty  ta 
any.  pomp]iAin>  aiaik>  wbioh  wouklilead 
ta  thie  90ppft$itiiea  that  he^watfthd 
mopster.whicb'he  iB-deacrib^d*  *  On 
th^  cqatrary>  they  nidi  atekiiowle^gtf 
ihjiU  f^'  {iriiooefsyi  they  irert  treated 
with .  Imty.  and'  lNinaiderati0lu,  Mn 
Mad4ei^]takea  /Ae .  apetok  •  af  eamiuei  in 
the.ioeafl  «f^<i^.Hef»y  neciiu:  Sirr^^'as 
d^^iing'flvideoQai  of  the  mi^ov'e  de- 
linquency. This  is  sufficiently  abmrd  i 
but  he  jis^es  Aotstateif  periiafie  be-  -did 
not  UnQW.that^Heicey*!  enbeeqaently 
acJI^opwledged  .thfii  ni^or  i  an  .biff  bene* 
factory .  and,  ^ thai  •  he  •  waa  a  pedsioncr 
tq^nbis  bounty>atjthaiveryi£nia  wheir 
Mffd  > -Btoughami  in.  the' House  of 
Qoounonsv.was  {ropeatibg/allCurtan** 
exiiggi^f^ted  ttatemoats  to  his  preja-' 
diee,  -in.tbe.dcdbate  en  the  sbariff  of 
Dublin  inquiry.  The  poor  man  died^ 
we  believet  about  a  week  after. 

Wjtb.jMSptct^o  Lord  £dward  ITitz- 
gtrald's  deatby'many  rnmoars  *  were 
abfMK^  toso«Mt)rf'w%ieb  it^trtmM  be 
vay  Daldrul^fbtrtis  to  itlldde.  One 
thing  tsc^taiti^'viz.i  that  he  did  not 
die  of  his  wounds.  Another  thing 
may  be  considered  almost  certain*  viz*» 
that  bad  he  not  died  when  be  did,  he 
must  very  soon  have  fallen  by  the  hand 
Vol.  XXII.— No.  132. 


of  the  public  executioner.  That  bis  fa* 
mily  were  spared  the  ignominy  of  such 
an  end#  may,  in  the  painful  predica- 
BMDt  to  whioh  he  was  reduced*  have 
been  Mi  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
Hia  attnt»  Lady  Louisa  ConoUy*  had 
an  interview  of  some  hours  with  him» 
.diiring  vbioh  she  and  the  unhappy 
•nobiemaa  irere  alone,  on  the  evening 
^eviotts  to  his  death.  Of  this  inter- 
view Mr.  Itfadden  thus  writes,  on  the 
aathoraty*  be  sagrs,  of  a  person  of  rank 
and  oonsideration  :--* 

"  When  Lady  Louisa  Conolly  received 
the  intelligence  that  her  nephew,  Lord 
KdwardFitzgeraldf^as  dying.she  applied 
to  Lord  Camden  for  leave  to  see  him ; 
Lord' Camden  displayed  the  most  callous 
indifference  to  her  misery,  while,  on  a 
similar  application  to  Lord  Clare,  he 
showed  great  warmth  of  feeling,  and 
delicacy  «f  character*  Lord  i^mden 
was  a«maa  with  the  ^bres  of  feeling  as 
insensible  as  the  libf  es  of  intellect,  to 
external  olvjects ;  but  truth  is  truth,  and 
Lord  Clare  behaved  like  a  man  of  feeU 
big  and  generosity  on  that  occasion. 

"  Lady  Louisa  Conolly,  having  her 
liieee,  Miss  EpaUy  Najpier,  with  her,  went 
to  Lord  Catriden,  ana  prayed  him  long 
and  eamesHy,  in  vafai,  to  let  her  visit 
Lord  Edward  Fttsgerald  in  his  prison* 
When  she  oame  bamc  to  her  carriage,  sho 
said,  with  a  violenoe  of  feeling  the  moro 
remarliahle  from  its  contrast  with  the 
sedate  ,and  tranquil  dignity  whieh  be* 
longed  to  hei  charaot^r,  *  I,  who  never 
before  kneeled  to  aught  hut  my  God. 
fl^rorelled  &t  that  man's  feet  so  vain  1* 
Ft'om'the  Castle  she  drove  to  Lord 
Clarets  faoAse.  He  was  at  dinner;  it 
was  a  sort  of  ^  oabinet  dhiner,.  but  ho 
cameiout  instantly  to  her  carriage^  hav<« 
ing  his  napkin  in  his  han4>  She  asked 
him  for  an  order  to  see  Lord  Edward. 
He  said  he  '  could  not  give  her  one,  it 
had  been  so  settled,'  but  seeing  the 
strong  emotion  excited  by  this  answer, 
he  added  abruptly,  *  but  I  can  eo  with 
you,  and  let  you  into  the  jail;*  then 
jumping  into  the  carriage,  naving  his 
napkin  still  in  his  hand,  he  drove  to  tho 
jail,  introduced  her,  and,  after  some 
time,  came  oat  to  Miss  Napier,  and  said 
'  Lady  Louisa  will  be  a  long  time,  it  is 
not  fitting  you  should  remain  here;  I 
will  stop  with  her ;'  and  then,  placing  % 
police  ofiicer  behind  the  carriage  to  pro- 
tect it,  he  sent  Miss  Napier  home,  retired 
to  the  outer  room  of  Lord   Edward'a 

E risen,  and  remained  for  three  or  four 
ours,  waiting  Lady  Louisa's  time  of 
deputure." 

The  language  of  thb  document  is 
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quite  ffufflcient  to  stamp  ujjon  it  the 
talue  to  which  it  ts  entitled.  Can  any 
gentleman^  for  one  moment,  believe 
tliat  Lord  Camden  could  have  acted  in 
the  manner  described?  If  there  be 
such  a  one,  he  must  be  one  who  would 
himself  so  act  under  such  circum- 
stances. The  plain  facts  were  these  : — 
The  lord  lieutenant  told  Ladj  Louisa 
that  the  privy  council  had  come  to  a 
resolution  which  rendered  it  iitipossible 
for  him  to  comply  with  her  request. 
This  he  conveyed  with  every  feeling  of 
aympathy*  and  in  language  the  gentlest 
and  the  most  resbectrul ;  and  he  then 
referred  her  to  Lord  Clare.  We  be- 
lieve the  writer  is  perfectly  correct  in 
his  statement  of  what  subsequently  oe« 
ourredt  when  the  latter  nobleman  was 
applied  to.  The  afiSicted  lady  did  not 
affect  to  think  that  her  nephew  was 
dying ;  she  desired,  she  said,  chiefly,  to 
confer  with  him  respecting  his  defence. 
What  the  precise  import  of  the  commu-' 
^ications  were,  which  passed  between 
them  during  their  long  and  private  inter* 
view,  has  not  transpired ;  and  it  were« 
perhaps^  better  for  all  parties  that  they 
ihould  be  buried  in  a  charitable  obli- 
Tion. 

Of  Lord  Clare  we  will  not  permit 
durselves  to  say  much  at  present,  as  we 
hope,  in  a  Subsequent  number,  to  do 
justice  to  his  character,  when  he  comes 
to  take  his  place,  as  shortly,  we  trust, 
^e  will  do,  m  the  gallery  of  illustrious 
Irishmen.  But  this  much  it  is  our 
Bounden  duty  to  declare,  that  to  hia 
firmness  and  determination,  at  this  pe- 
rlodj  the  loyal  party  in  this  country 
tirere  Indebted  for  the  timely  and  effec- 
tual suppression  of  the  late  rebellion. 
By  ibe  prompt  arrest  and  the  summary 
disposal  of  the  few  leaders  who  were 
capitally  convicted,  he  struck  terror  into 
tne  hearts  of  the  disaffected,  by  which 
the  right  arm  of  treason  became  para- 
lysed* The  penetrating  vigour  of  his 
ikitellect  enabled  him  to  see  with  an 
Almost  intuitive  sagacity  into  their  de- 
signs ;  and  the  manly  and  intelligible 
course  of  action  upon  which  he  resolv- 
ed, avoiding  alike  the  extremes  of  a 
maudlin  sentimentalism  and  a  ruthless 
severity,  was  just  that  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  crisis,  and  the  only  one 
by  which  the  machinations  of  the  Uni- 
ied  Irishmen  could  have  been  defeated 
without  shedding  an  ocean  of  blood. 
This,  we  know,  is  not  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Madden,  and  of  a  vast  number  of 


unexecuted  patriots  who  have  sur^ired 
these  disastrous  times  ;'  but  they^  tfaem^ 
selves,  are  living  evidenced  of  the  cle- 
mency of  that  ahus€>d  executive  which 
they  attempt  to  disparage  by  tliair  ea^ 
Inmnions  miarepreeentationa; '    •. 

When  Arthur  0;0nner  ^iled 
this  countryj  which  he*waa  permitted 
to  do  in  1834,  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
ranging his  affairs,  he  was  present 
at  some  of  O'Cofanelfs  gatherings. 
Dining  with  a  fi*iend  on  the  day  of 
one  of  these  meetings,  be  admitted 
the  great  improvement  whieh  bad 
tftken  place  in  the  country  during^  fcts 
absence.  **  You  bave^"  be  said,  **  better 
houses,  the  people  are  better  elotbed 
and  fed ;  in  all  the  material  of  pros- 
perity you  are  greatly  in  advaitee  of 
what  you  were;— but,  my  dear  sir, 
the  mind  of  the  eountry,— ^how  sadly 
is  that  deteriorated  t  Where  is  nov 
the  spiriti  and  the  energy,  and  tba  in- 
telligence, which  marked  the  public 
proceedings  in  my  day?  Where? 
Any  where  and  erery  where  rather 
than  in  The  Repeal  AMociation.**  It 
certainly  was  not  to  be  found  there. 
The  mind  of  the  country  has  now 
better  emplojment.  If  the  eirpatri- 
ated  rebel  would  find  it,  he  should 
nave  looked  fbr  it  at  the  bar,  in  the 
ehurch,  in  the  medical  profession, 
amongst  the  race  of  quiet  and  unob- 
trusive country  gentlemen  and  mer- 
chants>  who  bless  God  fbr  the  enjor- 
ment  of  that  equal  ednstitutional  li- 
berty. Under  the  protection  of  which 
they' can  prosecute  their  lawful  indus- 
try, br  enjoy  their  honourable  inde- 
pendence. We  Would  have  supposed 
that  Arthur  O'Connor's  conimon 
sense  would  have  taught  hidi  the  dif- 
ference between  agitators  of  the  pr^ 
sent  day,  and  those  who  flourished 
when  he  was  an  active  political  cha- 
racter in  Ireland.  Then,  tnen  of 
education  and  intellect  were  to  be 
found  struggling  fo^  the  attuninent 
of  those  vi^ionary  objects  Which  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  he  impracticable 
and  vain.  Now  all  such  pursuits  are 
abandoned  to  a  few  designing  linaves 
and  the  ignoble  vulgar.  The  distem* 
per  h  how  passing  off  at  the  eztt^mi. 
ties,  which  formerly  attacked  the  more 
noble  members.  O'ConheU  repre- 
sehts,  ih  his  own  person,  a  forty-horse 
power  of  f^nUd  and  cunning,  out  of 
which  five  hundred  Tillage  attorneys 
might  U  furnished;     He  is  fiLtoalred 
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Ij  t]>e  co-operation  of  the  Romifth 
priefitSj  who  na,ve,  indeed*  entered  with 
a  degree  of  heartiness  and  zeal  into 
the  designs  of  the  agitator^  greater 
than  his  mercenary  purposes  require ; 
and  by  whom  he  has  been  frequently 
alarmed  lest  they  should  make  the  cal« 
drooi  which  he  only  requires  to  be 
kept  up  to  the  boiling  point,  boil  oven 
There,  is  such  a  thing  as  fishing  pro» 
fitably  in  troubled  waters;  but  well 
the  old  deceiver  know6»  that  when 
they  are  agitated  by  hurricane  vio- 
lence there  can  be  little  pastime^  while 
there  is  much  danger.  But  let  us 
present  our  readers  with  a  brief  and 
graphic  sketchi  by  a  recent  German 
visitor^  of  the  libsral  school^  of  one 
of  those  assemblies  in  which  poor 
Arthur  O*  Connor  saw  nothing  but  a 
eontrast  to  those  with  which,  in  the 
more  stirring  period  preceding  I7989 
he  had  been  acquainted.  Thus  writes 
M.  Kohl  :^ 

*'  It  was  one  of  the  common  repeal 
meetings,  which  O'Connell   frequently 
calls  together  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
fire  of  agitation  among  the  people,  and 
took  place  in  a  room  of  the  Corn  £x«* 
dhange  in  Dublin.     Although  I  arrived 
at  the  appointed  hour,  I  found  the  room 
ftiU  to  suffocation.     The  assembly  con- 
sisted, to  judge  by  their  exterior,  al- 
most entirely  of  Kerry  men,  and  Clare 
and  Kildare  men,  such  as  1  had  observed 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  dressed  in 
their  peculiar  garb  of  rags.     To  my 
surprise,  I  saw  but  few  whole  coats, 
ana  but  few  such  people  as  we  should 
call  respectable  and  substantial  citizens. 
They  all  stood   and   sat  on   benches, 
ranged  like  an  amphitheatre,  round  the 
room.     At  the  table,  in  the  middle,  sat 
some  writers  and   reporters.      A  gal- 
lery, which  was  raised  above  the  heads 
of  the  rest,  was  filled  with  women,  boys, 
and  girls.     I  perceived  that  there  was 
some  room  at  the  centre  table,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  my  way  to  it.    In- 
stantlv  a  number  of  arms  were  ready 
with  their  kind  assistance,  and  at  last  I 
was  lifted  and  handed  over  the  heads 
of  the  people,  and  over  the  railing  which 
lurrounded  the  table,  from  which  I  safe- 
ly descended.     Rags  and  tatters  hung 
over  the  railings  on  every  side,  for  torn 
clothes  were  lumost  the  universal  uni- 
form of  the  emerald  legion.     I  do  not 
wish  to  say  any  thinff  insulting  or  of- 
fensive, nor  would  I  speak  with  any 
bard-hcartedness  or  want  of  compas- 
sion of  the  poor  fellows  who  could  pro- 
cure no  better  uniform  than  rags  for 
the  solemn  assembly  of  the  repealers ; 
but  I  wish  only  to  impress  upon  my 


readers  the  fact,  that  most 
nell's  repealing  friends  who 
here  in  public  wore  tattered 
The  next  morning,  however, 
the  public  newspapers,  that  ' 
meeting  of  yesterday  was 
spectably  attended.*  " 


of  0*Con. 

appeared 
garments. 
I  read  in 
the  repeal 

very  re- 


Such  is  a  sample  of  the  eanaSlld 
gatherings  by  which,  with  the  aid  of  a 
very  powerful  nress,  O'Connell   hai 
hitherto  been  able  to  do  so  much  mis- 
chief.    All  the  rank,  all  the  property, 
all  the  respectability  of  the  country, 
with  exceptions  bo  inconsiderable  aa 
only  to  establish  the  rule,  are  on  the 
other  side.     In  one  respect,  indeed, 
the  present  movement   differs   flrom 
that  of  1798.     The  Romish  priest- 
hood did  not,  at  the  latter  period, 
make  themselves  conspicuous  as  dis- 
turbers.    Where  they  did  appear  con- 
spicuously, they  rather   appeared  to 
discountenance    than    to    encourage 
those  who  were  labouring  to  mislead 
the  people.     Now  thev  are,  heart  and 
soul,  identified  with  the  cause  of  re- 
peal.    They  are,  of  all  classes,  those 
who    have  thrown   themselves  most 
prominently  forward ;   and   made    it 
clearly  manifest    that    every   power, 
every  faculty,  and  every  particle  of 
influence  which  they  possess,  will  be 
devoted  to  the  attainment  of  an  ob- 
ject, compared  with  which  all  other 
objects  are,  in  their  regards,  but  mean 
and  worthless ;    an  object  which,  if 
once  attained,  all  other  objects  which 
they    could   desire    must   be   easily 
brought  within  their  reach.     In  179B 
Maynooth  had  been  too  short  a  time 
established   to    produce   its    proper 
fruits — a  vulgar,    bigoted,    agitating 
clergy.     Thanks  to  the  munificent  li- 
berality of  the  government,  that  ia 
not  now  the  case.     Instead  of  leaving 
the  Romish  system  to  crumble  away 
under    those    influences  which,  in  a 
country  like  ours,  must  have  ensured 
its  gradual  decay,  by  means  of  a  state 
endowment  it  has  been  buchramed,  as 
it  were,  into  an  unnatural  erectnese 
and  vigour  ;  and  we  see,  accordingly, 
a  race  of  demagogue  priests,  who  are 
well  qualified  to  second  OXonnell  in 
all  his  designs,  and  by  whom  the  people 
will  be  drilled  into  a  subordination  to 
his  views  and  purposes,  which  may  en- 
able him  to  inflict  upon  his  country 
incalculable  evils. 

The  government  have  at  length 
aroused  themselves.  By  one  bold  act 
of  vigour,  the  career  of  the  meodioan^ 
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incendiArr  has  been  arrested.*  Will 
this  be  rollowed  up?  Have  the  go- 
▼ernxnenty  *'  screwed  their  coarage  to 
the  sticking  place?**  These  are  the 
questions  which  are  anxiously  asked  by 
every  man  of  worth  and  reapeetabilitTy 
whose  indignation  was  moved,  that  so 
great  a  license  has  been  hitherto  given 
to  the  public  disturber.  **  The  go- 
vernment will  not  persevere ;  they 
dtnre  not  I  We  are  eight  millions  1 
We  defy  them  I  Remember  the  con- 
cessions in  1829 — remember  the  physi- 
cal-force demonstrations  which  extorted 
the  reform  bill  from  the  House  of 
Lords  !*'  Such  is  the  answer  which 
the  question  receives  from  0*Conneirs 
partizansy  who  seem  filled  with  confi- 
dence»  that  even  still  the  prosecutions 
will  be  abandoned-  We  possess  far 
too  little  of  the  confidence  of  any  of 
the  great  parties  in  the  state,  to  ven- 
ture upon  the  solution  of  a  difficultyf 
respecting  which  the  minds  of  men  are 
80  much  divided.  But  while  we  may  not 
Mj,  what  vnll,  we  venture  to  suggest, 
what  ought,  to  be  the  conduct  of  the 
governmenti  at  the  present  very  appal- 
JiDg  crisis. 

We  think,  then,  that  they  are  right 
in  trying  whether  the  agitation  with 
which  they  have  at  length  resolved  to 
grapple,  can  be  put  dovn  by  the  ordi- 
nary operation  of  the  law.  We  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that,  in  the  coming 
trials,  they  will  succeed.  Their  case 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  good  one ;  and  we 
have  no  fears  that  a  jury  may  not  be 
found  in  Dublin,  who  will  return  a 
true  verdict  according  to  the  evidence. 
But,  supposing  a    conviction— what. 


then  ?     Fine  and  impriaoninent?     Bat 
the  fine  will  be  paid  out  of  "  the  Rentr 
and  0*Conoell  has  ahready  a  certificate 
of  health  in  his  pocket,  which  would 
render  it  impossible  for  any  l^;al  tri- 
huoni  to  infliot  upon  him  a  lon^  con* 
finement.     No  matter.     A  conviction 
wHl  stHl  tell  heavik'figaiDst  hm  cause ; 
and  we  Htve  no  desire  to  precipitate 
the  dissolution  of  .the  po^r  old  incen* 
diary  himself,  if  ve  e(ittH  ohctt  see  an 
end  to  repeal  agifstion."  But,'  suppose 
there  should  be  Ho '(k>rivfcti(yt]i,-i~erei7 
thing   leads'  ui  to  stip^se  WoA  that 
case  has  be^  fully  ponded  fbf  f  and 
as  surely  as  ihe  authoHfiItt  'Exhibit  a 
vigour  and  a  fesolutSfou  eq^  tb  the 
crisis,  so  surely  will  the  'dSfficulties 
vanish  which  h&Ve  hitbeftb^  tatts^'ftem 
to  regard,  as  ati  alm6rt'h<yj>ele8s  tttk, 
th^  safe  and  th^  cion^utional  edV^m- 
ment  of  Ireland.     C6qttet  'wni  tii» 
disturbers,   and'  you    but'  |>fckito^ ; 
grapple  with  them,'  aVid  jxm  pu^  them 
down.    Use  the  honied  ise6erits  of^cou- 
ciliation  towards  thteni.  litid  they  kre 
met  by  a  scomfuT  ahd  defi^ve  smile; 
speal^  in  a  voice  of  ihuttdei",  Which  will 
rrtake  itself  be  IteaVd,  aud^pniaentlj 
their  empty  VjmMtriii^  artftiAad^  mani- 
fest, and  th^  pecotee  'iis  cofitcfmp^le 
as  they  would  Hai/e  bedft  datig^ei^ons,  if 
neglected.     In  trutti;^  the  iirhole  phHo- 
sophy  of  th^  potiby)  which  should  be 
at  present  pursued,  is  bdtitldlaed  in  the 
following  lines,  whlt/h  #e  comm^d  to 
the  Mtentlon  of  oar' stii^te^iueu  :— 


u  '  <  -.. 


I  < '  •  Ana  it  tUuga  f«n  foryonr  iwiM  ^ 
Ana  anBiirt  yoat  nura  iMiuus.^ 


*  The  following  very  forcible-  wjriting  appeared  in  the  V  .WArder**  of  the  1 1th  of 
November.  It  deiunibes  the  ajp^^aranoe  of  O 'Cornell.  w))en  called  uj^n  to  plead 
in  the  Queea's  Bench,  to  the  indictments  dhargii^g  him.  af^d  others  with  iv  con* 
spiracy,  &c,:^.,        .-..,•.  ....    ^.      ■■    t     . 

••  There  stood  Daniel  0*ConnelI  1  ^  At  last  hunted  36^  fii.gHAfy  <k>nfrbnted 
with  his  ancient,  long  evaded  ibe— t^ELAi«^.'  The^e' stt^6dthe  Br^thtii^  htf perso- 
nation of  the  dark,  wild  spirit.  Which  has  fo^  ttgeff  fsiin  itt'iUte  bbeoi»^"IrelaB4»  a 
living  curse  and  agony !  Thdre  stbod  the  refires^liCatiyeriof  ^UMtoilUoatpowep  of 
human  foree !  Tremendous  pr^ydtg^  1  SnaiieA  in  the  subtile  ItaddeefTtlielftw.  :  There 
stood,  in  visible  prdsence-as  Hnven^hy  neccomAntieconipiilfiQil  AToktdiUMir^lT^ed, 
the  evil  peniusw-.the  terrible,' inexplioable  night-mare  pt'  ISfiglai^!  ^Was.&ceone 
man  in  tnat  crowded  courts  who  didnot  feel,  that.w{hen  Q'CQn|]^ji,p;^jBsented.t^maelf 
there,  it  was-  a  moment  fall  of  awe,  and  pregtiant  with  ,th^  moat  ,t]^mendo9S  conse* 
quences  ?  Was  there  one  man  there'  who  did  not  know,  that  in  tliescene  before  him 
he  was  beholding  history  ?  We  speak  not  of  the  lesser  fry  that yoUow^id  &"^'j  wake 
of  the  stranded  Leviathan  ;  but,  lest  the  sublime  sh'dlild  want  its' j^ldfk  bf'the  ridU 
culous— lest  the  monkey  should  be  even  for  «  moMe>ilt  aIt6geth^losi'tdthetig<er» 
we  have  poor  Tom  Steele,  without  counsel,^  oendiicttDg  tils  ewndeCsftee^^ithsMich 
enthusiasm  and  courageous  crasiness.  A  strange,  iBCotRgvuoBs-harlssqne,  ^rtdch 
however,  cannot  essentially  disturb  tiie  selemuitr  ttf  the* occasion,,  (for  tV  Ja  real,) 
and  which  serves  only-,  by  contraat,  to  deepen  anadwlcte  the  grander  and  Aimmer 
charftotert  of  the  scene.''  ^ 
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TRB  TEOILLSTONISTS  O^   f  EANC£« 


Ws  saj  it,t]i«^kfullv,<we  have  as  yet 
.^Q  feuille^op  in  England.  We  do  not 
.d,r&w  a  lipe  across  our  newspaper,  co- 
lumns; the  upper  portion  devoted  to 
;the  8erioua^ews>the  grave  dlscuasions, 
,tbe  important  events  of  Europe — the 
lower  yielded  up]  to  a  hasty  criticism 
or  scftiidalotts  story,  making  of  the 
journal  a  very  mermaid,  with  a  fair 
head  an4  foul  termination.  The  feuil- 
leton  has  not  invaded  our  literature, 
to  inspire  dread  of  its  decline  ;  it  does 
nojt  st^e  us  in  the  face,  like  a, malady 
under  its  several  forms ;  either  as  the 
weakness  which  breaks  down  a  sane 
constitution,  or  a  vile  disease,  showing 
its  hlots  ana  stains  in  the  glare  of  mid« 
day^  so  that  the  same  ^age,  divided  for 
the  purpose,  may  minister  to  the  pa- 
rent s  studies,  and  darken  the  mind  of 
his  young  daughter.  It.  is  only  of  late 
\  years,  that  the  feuilleton  has  attained 
its  increased  vogue,  even  through  its 
defects  ;  less  obtrusive,  and  more  im- 
portant formerly,  it  was  the  medium  of 
sounder  criticism-r-it  did  not  admit 
nine  volumes  of  a  novel  to  **  drag  their 
slow  length  along,^'  eked  out  with  hio- 
graphics,  of  thieves  and  prostitutes. 
Treating  this  kind  of  literature  as 
what  it  IS,  a  trade,  and  looking  on  its 
sale  as  on  that  of  ribbons  and  artificial 
flowers,  which  are  worn  a  day  and 
thrown  by,  and  n^er  expected  to  be 
valuable  or  natural,  it  would  re<](uire 
no  further  notice  tnan  do  these,  pro- 
vided it  were  harmless ;  we  might 
merely  say  that  the  supply  exceeded  ' 
the  demaodf  (a  common  inconvenience 
with  machines,)  as  there  will  always 
exist  the  keto  eye  and  true  ear,  which 
distmgutsh  the  page  amid  the  heap*i^ 
the  low  v6ice  imiid  the  noise — whioh 
should  be  pondered  on'  and  ob€lted. 
To  do  the  great  minority  of  these 
writers  justice,  they  are  incapable  of 
inflictinff  ii\}ury — toe  thousand  small 
tales  which  float  over  our  breakfast 
.  tables,  will  leave  no  memory  for  good 
.or  for  eviU  when  they  fall  from  oar 
hands ;  those  who  put  them  forth  are 
on  file  tread-mill  oi  authorahip ;  tbe 


foot  alwavs  in  motion  has  not  advanced 
when  night  comes — it  is  only  weary. 
But  the  clever  writer  is  seldom  pas« 
sive :  if  not  useful  he  is  dangerous,  and 
the  pages,  dangerous  beneath  the  cover 
of  their  octavo  volume,  are  far  more  so 
consigned  to  the  morning  papers  in 
choice  morsels,  which  lie  within  the 
grasp  of  the  uneducated,  discontented, 
and  very  poor. 

It  is  dimcult  to  believe  that  the  wri* 
ter  who  takes  for  his  theme  the  worst 
phases  of  humanity,  can  imagine  that^ 
naving  accustomed  his  readers'  minds 
to  vice  and  crime,  through  a  work 
which  seems  composed  to  educate  a 
malefactor,  he  admimsters  the  anti- 
dote, by  noting  their  punishment  in 
the  closing  chapters.  Supposing  his 
sincerity,  his  method  resembles  that  of 
a  surgeon,  who  would  urge  his  pupil 
over  a  precipice,  in  order  that,  when 
he  lay  at  trie  bottomj  with  broken 
bones,  he  might  explain,  scientifically, 
how  the  fracture  happened. 

This  sort  of  literature  has  not  even 
the  merit  of  originality  ;  the  vain  and 
cynical  Restif  de  la  Bretonne,  who 
died  in  1606,  having  lived  and  written 
through  the  old  revolution,  was  per- 
haps the  responsible  parent  of  this  nu* 
mcrous  progeny.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  his  productions  appeared  at 
tfaie  foot  of  a  daily  paper,  though  it  is 

EossiUe  the  **  Dame9  Natianales'  may 
ave  been  brought  out  as  the^  were 
dated,  day  by  day,  each  having  its  own 
tale,  and,  for  heroine,  a  female  of 
Paris,  or  the  provinces.  Every  aneo* 
dote  of  vice — every  revolting  crime 
-noted  down  by  Restif  de  la  Bretonne, 
served  to  swell  these  volumes.  He 
was  in  tbe  habit  of  stopping  in  the 
street  any  poor  girl  he  met,  and  pay« 
ing  her  to  tell  him  her  story ;  and  was 
indeed  so  little  scrupulous,  that  the 
shameless  conduct  of  nis  wife  supplied 
him  with  a  tale,  as  did  his  own  with  a 
drama.  Devoid  of  talent  as  of  ediw 
cation — though  he  affirmed  he  had  out* 
done  Newton,  and  called  Buffon  a 
mole— he  compUedj  in  this  mannert 
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two  hundred  volumes.  Like  our  mo- 
dern feuilletonists,  he  called  them 
"  moral  medicine,'*  and  affirmed  that, 
painting  the  misery  resulting  from  dis- 
orderly conduct,  he  hoped  to  arrive  at 
its  correction.  Like  the  feuilletonists, 
he  rpsts  on  the  details,  con  amore.  In 
his  youth,  a  compositor  in  a  printing- 
office,  he  returned  to  his  old  trade  dur- 
ing the  ReToltttion ;  and  persona  who 
knew  him,  said  ho  often  printed  whole 
passages  of  his  works  without  copy^ 
finding  reflection  unnecettary,  and  that 
his  style  did  not  suffer.  The  Damet 
Ifaiumalei  bear  on  their  title-page  the 
date  of  '94.  It  was  in  this  work,  as 
'Well  as  in  the  Contemwntmes  and  JVo* 
mmciale$9  that  Restir  de  la  Bretonne 
had  the  effirontery  to  place  beside  vile 
«nd  despicable  names,  those  of  women 
liitherto  respected,  in  spite  of  some 
4Nurly  error,  they  had  hoped  was  un- 
known or  forgotten ;  and  some  of  whom 
died  of  grief. 

While  we  say  that  oar  newspaper  no* 
velists  resemble  Restif  de  la  oretonne* 
for  the  matter  and  the  manner,  we 
would  not  cast  on  them  blame  of  thb 
nature.  We  gladly  believe  that  the 
allusions  which  have  had  some  share  in 
their  success,  were  fancied  rather  than 
found.  To  g^re  a  list  of  these  writers 
here»  would  be  to  fill  the  space  allotted 
to  us,  with  names  for  the  most  part  un- 
known. We  have  mentioned  but  some 
of  the  leaders— Eugene  Sue,  author  of 
the  "  Myst^res  de  Paris,**  and  capable 
of  better  things ;  Balzac,  four  or  fire 
of  whose  works  will,  with  their  truth 
«nd  nature,  more  than  win  pardon  for 
(he  rest ;  Alexandre  Dumas,  with  his 
Journeys,  and  tales,  and  dramas; 
Sonlie,  the  writer  of  the  infamous 
« Memoirs  da  DiaUe,"  of  which  the 
hero  is  the  leeet  d^aved  personage ; 
Madame  Emile  de  Girardtn,  erst  Del- 
phine  Gay,  who  figures  in  the  feuilleton 
of  the  presse,  as  Vicomte  de  Launay ; 
miar^te  Chasles,  the  most  competent 
•nd  iUrest  judge  of  English  Uteraturo ; 
and  the  monarch  of  dramatic  critieisra» 
Jnles  Janioy  seated  on  bis  throne  at  the 
feet  of  the  Debate,  monarch  de  faeto, 
not  de  jures  and  though  the  first, 
vitbant  the  fraction  of  a  fortification, 
to  guard  the  ill-won  and  ephemeral 
royalty  which  shakes  its  sceptre  every 
MoB<Uy  over  the  drama ;  and  having 
irat  esalted,  strives  to  crush  Racbel« 
with  tibe  haflid  which  raised  the  clown 
If,  Having  all  right  of  pre^ 


cedency,  we  name  him  before  olb^9 
mentioned  above,  it  is  not  because  has 
pages  of  impurity,  unmarked  by  genius, 
and  of  invective,  unsupported  by  argu- 
ment, stamp  him  truly  critic  or  novel- 
ist. In  unhealthy  season-s  the  fiiliv^ 
is  often  covered  by  a  small  species  of 
worm,  which  takes  its  colour  as  if  to 
assert  its  identity  with  what  it  preys 
on  ;  to  see  and  save  the  leaf,  we  laiist 
tonch  the  insect,  though  only  to  cast  it 
aside.  For  the  race  of  critics,  wbe 
see  only  themselves  in  the  work  bo- 
fore  them — who,  to  buv  the  fee  or  the 
fiime  more  easily,  will  look  tfanragh  a 
medium  of  blame  or  ridicule — we  ex- 
press disgust  and  indignalioo.  They 
do  not  want  infloence;  and  crrivlBg 
thus,  through  a  popular  organ,  they 

make  the  opinions  of  a  large  public 

too  idle  or  incapable  to  seek  them  far- 
ther;  just  so  literary  as  to  rcfieat  and 
enjoy  a  witty  injustice.  They  are  the 
hope  or  fear  of  the  authors  who  joetTe 
each  other  on  the  encumbered  Fevd 
ground,  and  the  high-placed  will  atoop 
sometimes  to  court  incense,  Wkose 
fumes  must  be  unwholesomely  strong 
to  cover  what  it  ascends  fh>m.  Worse 
than  all,  they  will  sei^e  on  the  consci- 
entious student  in  his  poor  ^hamber-^ 
increase  their  sale  by  his  mih-^fyi 
their  purse  widi  his  tears — till  he  baa 
lost  faith  in  hrnnelf  j  and,  meant  for 
•omething  better,  sinks  down,  till  he 
comes,  perhaps,  even  to  his  tormentor^ 
level,  knocking  at  his  splashed  dbar  to 
sell  hire  unfelt  praise  and  censure,  as  a 
cheap  and  nameless  collaborator.  That 
Monsieur  Janin  oornVneBced  fife  in  an 
humble  station,  and  in  poverty,  is  a  dr- 
cumstance  only  calculated  to  wake  in. 
terest  in  his  career.  He  wae  bom  near 
Lyons,  and  comip^j  to  Paris  to  se^  his 
fortune,  found  employment  tn  the 
Pfgarot  the  most  vioUnt  of  the  ofipo. 
sition  papers  of  the  time ;  and  where 
his  exertions  w«re  most  miserably  paid, 
at  the  rate  of  about  a  guinea  per 
month.  His  biographers  say,  he  wrote 
at  the  same  time  for  the  Fif;uro  and 
the  altra*royalist,  the  QuutitHame. 
One  twentieth  of  January,  the  hand 
which  should  have  penned  the  anni- 
versary article  to  the  memory  of  Lonis 
XV 1.  being  found  wanting.  Monsieur 
Janin  indited  that  which  was  accepted 
and  successful;  fer  it  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Dudiess  of  Aogooieme^ 
who  summoned  to  court  and  to  her 
presence  as  a  trasty  elMinpioa,  Ao 
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de^rtar  fpom  the  aAa)p  jof  Figaro. 
Havipg  qu^sUQned  him  a^  to  its  au-> 
th<ir^bip«  sh^  merely  added,  '<  You  may 
bo^s^  that  yciu  have  made  me  weep  1  * 
aQ4  &P  parted  from  him,  believing  ner 
vordai  a  sufiicieot  mark  of  rojrul  fa* 
i^ouTr  Shortly  after  this  brief  glimp^ 
of  tb^  Tuilerie^,  the  Ouches$  de 
Berr^r  as  w^ll  as  the  contributor  to 
ihe  Quiitidiem^r  was  present  at  ai^ 
eiLhibitloa  of  objects  of  art  and 
ifldustryv , ,  Sbe  iioticed  his  admira- 
tion of  a  breakfast  service  in  Sevres 
porcelaioy  and  recollecting,  or  asking 
his  name^.  compumdcd  that  it  should 
be  ca^'ried  tQ  his  lodgings  ia  the  m^ra- 
ing.  Th^s  ended  his  dream  of  pourt 
patronage.  But  be  arrived  at  the  Be- 
vu^  de  Paris,,  founded  about  this  tim^?, 
and  Has  admitted  to  the  feuilleton  of 
the  Debate,  to  which  he  imparted  a 
no  ve)  toneand  form»»  hich  ajt  first  be  bad 
some;  difficulty  in  rendering  acceptable. 
It  proved  hj^  path  to  success  ;  a  suo- 
cess  dependent  on  position  rather  than 
on  talen)L.  Flippant,  and  ignorant,  and 
angrjr,  bis  criticism  is  maae  up  of  mis- 
takes  and  con tr fictions ;  his  style  of 
loud  sentences,  wbieh  ba^g  awkwardly 
ou  one  another^  conojected,  fLs  they  are, 
nof  by.  ideas,  bi^t  words,  /empty  and 
noisy,  as  th^  drum  which  beats  to  arma* 
In  the.  preface  to  his  ouvres  com- 
pUt^^  a  prefiice  occupying  a  volume, 
Mons.  Ja^in  has  inserted  nis  autobio- 
graj)hy« .  He  is  arrived,  he  says,  at 
tjia^  time  of  life,  wbej)  th^  writer,  who, 
like  AAdre  Chi^uier,  recognizes  some- 
tliii^g  in  \^  hvMUj  t^ir.as  aside  from  the 
essy»ys  of  bis  youtb/  (o.^compositiojos  of 
another  and  hi^^v  /order..  We  traoe 
no  resemblance  b.etween  Andre  Che- 
i^ier  and  Monsii^ur  Janip.  This  bio- 
|;raubv  of  the  latter«  tboMgh  inter- 
laf aed  with  tl\e  yv^nty  and  bad  taste 
which  are  bis  jgr.oundwork  elsewhere, 
beloi^  1,9  the  best  of  ^.is  productions. 
There  jis.  something  ^lo  to  natyre  and 
feeling,  iJKjber.e  b^  describes  hi^  parting 
friifn  his  motber,  his  aijival  at  the  col- 
l^e.of  Louis  le  .(jlrand,  and  his  return 
to  his  aiTeciiooa^^  old  aunt ;  when,  the 
years  vf  probati9n  ended,  she  comes 
to  seek  and  share  his  pittance  with 
bim,  on  ^  fourth  £k>of  ot  th^  Rue  St. 
Jacques ;  a  mourniul  close,  he  saya>  ^o 
bid  poetic  dreams.  But  in  the  next 
page  be  consoles  himself  hy  adding, 
*'  the  parman  griselte  if  not  a  dream," 
(.we  never  thought  she  was«)  ''  and  that 
jbe  and  hia  Gomf  a^jcc^  9^  tius  tim^  ;ea- 


veloped  ev^y  thing  in  a  maptle  pf 
jO)ith  and  poetry ;  a  mantle,  ^ove  all 
serviceable  in  winter,  when  their  fe- 
male companions  arrived  with  'frozen 
iHout  and  reddened  paw,*  "  We  are 
quoting  Mons.  Japin,  and  we  rejoica 
with  him  in  his  possession  of  a  cloa}c 
which  veiled  these  accessories.  Afte^ 
a  description  of  a  favourite  dog,  and  of 
a  horse  he  saw  reared  when  he  was 
poor,  and  bought  when  he  was  pros- 
perous, in  some  of  his  few  attractifo 
pages,  there  is  a  long  tirade  conceru- 
mg  anotlier  dog,  given  by  Lamartine  ; 
as  he  says,  "  a  chai'ming  child  of  a 
Greek  mother,  born  in  tne  saloon  of 
the  poet,  sung  by  the  poet  before  his 
departure  for  the  east — noble  present 
of  the  poet."  So  tells  us  tbie  disarmed 
critic.  Farther  on,  we  hear  th^t  bia 
personal  adventures  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  literary  history  of  the  epoch. 
He  took  up  hui  trade  of  journalist  be- 
cause, one  day,  near  the  doors  of  the 
opera  comique,  he  met  a  young  man 
with  a  well-dressed  lady  on  his  arm. 
The  young  man  was  a  writer  for  some 
newspaper — the  lady  was  a  dancer. 
At  this  time,  all  women,  while  ye^ 
young  and  well-looking,  seemed  to  him 
surrounded  by  a  bluish,  flaming  halo, 
a  phosphorus  proceeding  from  the  soul, 
the  whiljs  there  sounded  thrqu^h  his 
head  a  poetic  hum;  in  short,  viewing 
tlie  lady  in  this  punch-like  light.  Mon- 
sieur Janin  accepted  a  place  in  his 
friend's  box,  and  the  njsit  xlay  was 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  a  newspi^er, 
which  eivied,  we  bear/  C^er  three 
pages  descriptive  of  the  powejr  and 
pVice  of  a  man  of  letters,  and  which 
we  0nd  to  our  surprii^  refer  to  the 
newspaper  critic,)  in  "  seating  him  fn 
the  aiTf  calm  and  happy,  the  crowd 
trembling  and  gazing  from  below.** 
Monsieur  Janin  b^ing  the  very  first 
gentleman  of  the  ^ress  we  ever  hea^d 
of  in  such  a  position;  we  applaud  his 
courage.  When  he  touched  the  jour- 
nal at  its  inoffensive  extremities,  ci*itl- 
cism  as  a  trade  mingled  itself  with  all 
bis  sensations.  He  battled  lon^  in  the 
opposilioQ — the  high-road  unoer  the 
Bourbons.  He  bc^an,  with  some  other 
jf^n,  by  publishing  a  paper  which  soon 
became  popular,  filled  with  very  vio- 
lent personal  invective  directed  against 
all  in  power  ; — Hm  newspaper  which 
vanquished  the  obstinacy  of  Charles  X. 
and  the  cralbed  resignation  of  tb^ 
puehess  of  4j?giouJleme ; — M^ms.  jjauia 
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•llydes  to  the  Bgarq,\  W^^fwdttbU..^  self  Afi  indi^M^ii*  ^  ftiir<flr>«W 
long  bi.oj^ir^hy  t^l.  tj^e  4i0ooyeiry  Ihat  -  tiomr-fo^  -daiijt^l^^siaSjyiby^fcgd  ito 
the  author  haf  given  preo^  4if '-sd^  prov^  jft^tbipg'  j»  ^My<^tf ihU"<<iirf  ef 
abnegatiioih  by  tbitt  presenting*  us  with'  '  fabrioeMfi^^  -iT^  oe^iibglkuctte  l^e 
these  prodQQtiom  nf  his  yoath  ;  that  '  assurancet  jreeU^rvi  aildili^  .adds  <t^at 
thenvvePof  the  *'DeiKd-A^s  afnll  the' -' thel^eare  -tbe^H^tect.metnttirs  «f  liie 
Gufliwrin^d' AfdMati''  iV  6  burh^ig '  joiilh. ,  .Haviog»;..likfi^ie6^' Mifiinicd 
dream  of  l)t!i.^wen(riet|i  >fear,  thk  b^e  .  ,  his  lad(]rr4iiMenQr«r  thaeil^ebeos  ^s^flvcry 
of  fnisctnthrppy  f  '  1V^  ^rieall^  ..^^i^t  ,  bod/ftp«>o|K;r(y/^de(i«ribe4lii*  plen-^ 
space  to  cite  more/even  gf  W?  r^greti, ../  buil«ji^«jk  .(QOiblo^.^aslleivpnipQtvd' « 
sounded  over  af<fuilleton.  which  appeara  /better  Pon  Qnixeite  in.  >  the  r  place  ef 
among  th^se  taiea,  c%\M,.^^  The  Rem-  .•  him  we  UiK>W»«3Be}|iifiied>{agaiiMt  tgtU 
dezvQi^," efijd  which isthpdeCail'ef  his  ^ ism :i^  artists- 1  (a^  fittifi|r -^ere^  ibr 
sensationsrwhile  he  waited  the  eoming'  tho^c^wJtio.rQhtartd  ■u4fti<:the]tf-/Dei«dfr- 
of  a  iady^lenre/befere  Nbtre  THtu^,  tttA  boui:p>)  weiaretaA  tmfpriead  <tor»hear 
was  consoled  for  her  ab9eTi(^e  byj^diiiig  *tha^.Qriiici«jDi*rwheif  iie^^eiippoaai  bdr 
at  the  (<lithedHd-ii%r  tH^  t* egn^t$'refet  ';  aboiit^  ta.^isik  ^<^eeki  adtnintatcn  a 
to  the  latter.  He  had,  p^rhaps/he  viole(it,ibiibe;  wHl/vra4D.iHrtlAMiM(  aba 
says,  Hugo's  romance  in  Ipis  brain^  needft4tb#»k«twdBe  ef>.ihoeerfolili<lal  .i»-- 
hut'thel)rafh  turned  ahd  it  ^ame  iiot  ,  tredfW  whi^(.alDM4yf»'ba  leaysy'fwm 
forth.'  "W^  cknnW  'be  expected. iO|'.gathi?rii^  rotHid  .himvn! IC  t*^.XMi]e 
treat'  sOch  as"  th'e  '"^Dead  Ass"'ahd"  '  Mort!*  jre^ly  ilofmHuan  tifmode,  mi 
the  OWIVrt?rt6d  W8]fnait;*  ''Bjir'navei**,,  Monsieur  Janin's  history,  we'keMW  do 
&c.  so  serfotrsly  t\s  to  make  extracts  writeff»  9Avitig,i  «perbap%  Aesti^tde.  la 
from'ih^f  cotit^^'f^,  qf'a'ttemut  an  ana; '.  Bret^noe»  wW  msuM^bb  fCk/irenkas 
lysisi'  "^he'first'x^bnl'd' haroly  W  ad«  ,'^  to  i^v(!iali  sttehtadventyeeatJlO  ih^tpn^ 
missMbHf  *in'  thVsef ' pa^ei;' atid  t ne  fas{  /^ lie  ; > i^  we . ipifty .their ihtKO  «er3F«em<» 
would  be  scarcely  possible ;' for  the'  cerfly./  .We  find  •  ihftfi «  fiosl^  jee«kt«g 
""  '       .   ^  %»  emo|Ji>na«atjlh«iiB»fM^rei<ltt>CQBil»t# 


,of  iKf)Uch!.be.^vesia.il0NO|p^on  anch 

„wv,.w    .*.^...,v *,  w,<*.-,.^Y^r,,p.ro   «  es  wight /tufft  aK.bu4eher*a<istotoiaoh. 

to  his  fir^t  ifitentioD,  ajMrpdy  o(f  ti&ose  .  ;Havietg.gt>neJ^hitheff)en.a-dagr>on'whieh 
works  of  disordered  imi^innatien^hioh  'there  is.j^  .|»eif(!onroanQe,  it  iti4br.  his 
wer^ tbeiv.overflowiDg  FrUace;  butthe  '^own  pciva^CMgrat^ficaM^  <that  aii  asa 
write? »  chailgiag'  his  mind  •  atthcf  out^  with  a ibcpUed •  forefeDtim  bitooght out 
sct,ldi)kup  hts  oeu^ect  Vtet^OUkdy:  H^'  to  be  ,|>fiUed  :and)  detourcidt.hjr.  balU 
saya^' fmnkly-efleu)^h,  irllns  orefabe^'  /'doga;,  ivnd 'When.*h^'U»hi|^y&:beaat 
that'ther^  fs' 'nothing 'more  'difflcult  .'sinlfa/WwQ.djiiRg* he dlfco»erfriB>^icB 
than'^tty  tell'tbd' Whv'and  wHe^e/bre  bf^  .,an  old  acquaintance,  whom  he.  apos- 
a  literary  work ';  and  for  hi^  own  part^  .  ,tropbifieft  st'piiitieatall|r  as^d> Chariot. 
he  did  not,    on  settmg  forth,  know.     The,, hero  and <heroine  el}4he; tale 


whither  be  was  going,  andj.now  be  liad  CharM  theeesjaiid  Ht*arietta.thft  pros- 
stopped  shorty  WAS  deublftil  of  what  >  '^titut^f.  HeioaUshimself  most  wretched 
he  had  dene;  uncertain'  whether' lie  of  the  three,  t  hough  tfnMseR(;ii»ttpiDic9a 
had  written  a  frivolous  romance  or 'k  ^  In  which^neithepthapeedi^cnorTtheiaaf- 
literary  dissertation,  a  b^lpody,  .pl^ad*  ferei^  a|'e'li^ly/lboiootncifle%j  :7Dhe  oext 
ing  Ih'favotir  of  the*  punisliment.p^.  ,^^hap/^r,  iiHi^oda^torJi  t<nlhie 


deatb#^  persohal'hisCoryf  or  a  dream*  of  p^r,ei  ]|iouth»>jM|i  .soake  -prattioBsa 
made'  iKrbugh  thunder  and  Ugkt,^^  ^boutit,;«:bei:ehedeaetihefs  tbearriml 
Wfi^.  '       '  ■  \  »  .  1  o^  Hepripttiu  y<lfc  a.feeshicowitey  girl, 

Lenvitig  iis  fo'chbbse'amoT^  tl^^m^  \pn  U)e  heiok  lef  <CifaarlDti<  **  Uab^j^of 
he  see^ '  Ctitlcrfem  enter,  wearing,  pe,.,  pour^e»  deferasfdiy  the'inflattdrjiyli^ 
shapb  of  an  aged  lady,  indifferently,  ,,  and  ridicule}  insepitnAble<freih  l^he-srio. 
disposed  towards  him.  He  certainly  ter,  whojinfcffuipsUilceyipeilrtrayaiefae 
tells  , ber .  Jtie  ,is  xko  fmef^  that  he  i  has  ineffable  happineae  (lef (ipkocingi  tn •; bie 
writtepa  parody4i(fbr  thie  time  he  has  head  the  straw  bomiet'^  baa-  iefe^rop 
discovered. ttnd^il  what  h^ad*  his''  book  ' '  in  her  rapid  race,  and  of  sitting  gravel jr 
must/be  elossed,)  but'  f hat  St  is  "A  pa;  "in  h^r  pMce,  on  the'l^k^f  .{^/recQ. 
rody,  by  mishap,'  a'  pai'od^  made^  Verod  runAway^  ;  .Suif^,,'^  it  ,f^  ^  b 
against  hfs  will.  Moreov^rj  he  says  the  bestojT  the  vx^luoie:  thefest.seenie 
he  has  worked  thus  to  in£ict  on  huu-     a  vile  jind  yioioas  nightmare*     Oa 
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their ^condntetingi  Ik6fbli6^»  Hto« 
riettti  to'tbe'Morgtfe^^hithdPifae  goee 
witlr  |kirftct'««lfipQft86stiion,'to  assorld 
heiwlf  tliat  the  eer^e  th'i^re  is  th^t  bf 
her  ioter^and  tfait'«he  is  therefore  free; 
thende  tto  theihousd  oflhe'surgeonf 
who 'pfaWMise»  thin  same  cdrpse  ih 
Henrietta^  -  prese<)ci».^h6^'  bisto/ian 
falHnt  In  ioT^  ^ifh  '  her^  notwHh* 
standings  though  ^  makes  no  attem)>t 
at  hi^r-ri^scuef  bat  nierefjr^detei^mines 
to  tHick  herifstepfty  and  watch  her  pHs- 
siveiy  on^  her  ^hardened  path  to  per- 
ditMiw  <We*beHeiMii  Monslenr  Janhi 
is  tiM'firat^bO'has  Aired' traee  tho 
vhoteiemtenpeof  k  berovne  <so  chois^n^, 
till/  owsing  by  tha  hospital  sind  the 
hoiisir  ot'msttBfyp'^tf  'arrvves  at  *  mar- 
der»fifaith0'>ofiinini0Si<m  of  wbich^her 
biograpiier'p^jofciesy/exdarming  in  the 
inost'ltocting'  manner,  <*  She  isniine/ 
i— dnneWbally^mitii'  1  yield  her  to  the 
exeoatkociei^r'''    '  "''  •  - 

This  Bt<>t7,  kit  BO  moment  inspiring 
another  ileoling  tham  diagtuyt,  rs  broken 
by  olmptetti^  baring' no  reference  to  it 
whacnveri  deingta  >s«^eeMion  of  lfV*uiU 
lettam^  written*  to'ftrove  a  var(ety  of 
positiohs^  siiob  as  tfaati  iiiinging;  drOtm- 
mgy  and  impMenreilt,  are  |4easlng  sen- 
sationsiihe- being  s^r  assured" by 'ttiree 
receiveit(fdrviotffmsr'«he'  hanged 'batfn^ 
found  ii'luxury  tn^'swingitigy  the  im- 
paled. in>  oooiempktihg'  the  'V\eW  of 
Constantinoplei  the  drbwned  in  feelmg 
thatitlM  Rhode  and  ih4  Saone^,  meet* 
ing  tat  the<  pbU9e>  whfre  he'  sank»  dis- 
puted* i(>oBifces«on  of  hm,  and  lembraced 
him  in' turn*        .  ••    <   s 

We  shoiild  ask  o|ii-  readers*  pardon 
for  faavBlg'paUsed  onit  thus  long,  but 
that  the;  supporters  ol  'Monsienr  JMn 
digikify  Hi  tas  ^hia*  bi»tiw6rk>>ami  that 
whiobmiada'liis  reputation:  ' 

If^  for  "thi»<Toliian6i  w^'  make  an  ex- 
cuseyby  oninng  it  »' parody,  whatpaU 
liatiancaa^we  find  Ibr  BamaVe,  coAt 
tainias^iBS.it  does,  pages'  yet  mt^e 
sulliadj  •  i.Tiid  -prieibee^  only  cdlfo  for 
our , inotire >•  by  reasoti  df  its  tirade 
agaiaBt.'ihel  whole '  linb  of  Orleans, 
commencing  arith  Fbflippe'  Bgalit§, 
and^passirigibythe  Regent,  t<^  Lonis 
the  Kourteenth'Sibrotlierj  pointing  out 
the  kdig'range  of  infamy,  and  treason, 
and  shiSnei  mmI  oorrtiption :.~ 

"  1  kiiow,^  he  says,  addressing  the 
publi'd,  '*what  reasons  for  silence  you 
wou!d  give  me :  among  the  rest  that  the 
memory  of  this  prince  is  henceforth 
shielded  by  a  crown.    But  your  reasons 


are  tt6t  mhie.     This  prbce,  whom  I 

seise  On,  is  my  revolution  of  1890,— the 

,  timber  wbich,  all  soiled,  has  come  to  me 

from  the  shipwreck.     This  so  dramatic 

family  is  my  progress,  my  spoH  of  the 

.  day  after  the  victory  $  >  the  spoil  of  which 

,  each  baj9  bis  share,  all  riviag  it  to  rags. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  has  the  crown  of 

France,—!  have  Philippe  Egalit^.     It 

is  my  fault  if  you  are  constrained  to 

deny  your  ancestors,  as  a  p<uvenu  of 

•  yesterday  disavows  his  father  the  tax- 
gatherer.  1  do  not  know  what  /  might 
gain  in  this  complicity  of  lies;  but  I  am 

•  bure  it  would  be  useless  to  those  I 
should  flatter  so  baselv.  Your  inheri* 
tance  is  embarrassed  by  none  of  those 
legacies  p^  glory  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  pay, *^  &C.  &c. 

The  novel  of  Barnave  was  bought 
up  when  Monsieur  Janin  became  a 
partizan  of  the  same  Orleans  he  at* 
.  tacked  so  violently ;  and,  looking  on  « 
little  farther,  we  find,  among  the 
"  Fran9ais  Feints  par  Auxmemes  *'  the 
number  which  contains  « Le  Roi," 
and  we  hear,  after  pages  of  praise^ 
that  he  is — 


"  The  tcorthf  grandson  of  the  regent 
of  Orleans,  that  loyal  cjepositary  of  the 
crown,  prouder  of  preserving  the  throne 

•  to  whom  bad  a  right  to  fill  it,  than  to 
place  on  it  a  prince  of  his  race.  Louis 
Philippe's  royalty'  was  not  foreseen, 
though  he  may  have  said  to  himself— 

.''Henven  protects  me  also;— 4 o  the 
king  it.  has  given  the  crown;  to  me 
children  full  of  Ufo,  and  strength,  and 
courage,  and  hope.  If  a  man  of  talent 
is  wounded  in  his  ambition,  or  his  fame, 
that  inan  is  mine.  Nay  more;  in  this 
France,  so  fearful  of  religious  reaction, 

'I  havo  found  means  to  be  looked  on  as 
the  lafit  VoIUirlan  who  can  be  confided 
in.  The  position  is  a  proud  one.  cer- 
tamjy., 


I  • 


t  «• 


This  Sentence;  accepted  as  true, 
tnay  serve  to  alienate  such  old  legiti- 
'  matfst  families  as  are  inclined  to  rally 
round  the  king.  Another  follows, 
little  calculated  to  conciliate  the  spirits 
who  longed  for  a  cheap  government, 
surrounded  by  republican  institu- 
tions ,— 

*'  This  roi  gentilhomme.  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart,  is  proudest  of  being 
the  descendant  of  Henry  IV.,  and  in  a 
more  direct  line  than  was  Charles  X. 
His  greatest  joy  is  to  be  encircled  by  a 
brilliant  court  and  the  proudest  names 
of  the  monarchy.  Even  in  bis  most 
charming  familiarity,  the  king  remind^ 
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you,  p^rbape  !intliteDtioDAUjr>  of  wbal 
race  ha  oomos." 

Elsewhere,  M.  Janin  say^  he  gives 
iifyal  ezplanatioM  of  the  conduct  of 
bis  father.  It  is  just  doubtful  wheT 
ther  Louis  Philip,  on  rMuling  this  eo* 
comium,  thoujs^ht  <*  heaven  bad  saved 
him  from  bis  friends.*' 

That  Monsieur  Jahfn  should  have 
written  *'  A  History  of  the  Poetf  y  and 
Literature  of  the  Nations,"  is  a  fact 
known  to  so  few  of  his  countryraea^ 
that  it  is  scarce  fair  to  betray  him ; 
the  small  volumes  wherein  it  lies  bu- 
ried, resting  in  sooh  dusty  quiet.  U 
is  true  that  in  his  preface  there  is  ^t 
so  much  pleasantry  as  allows  his  treat*- 
ing  as  a  Jest,  in  case  of  fUlure,  what 
was  aeoompliehed  seriouiriy.  He  jdso 
says  frankly,  that  «  history  terriftee 
him,"  whieh  is,  perhaps;  a  reaaen  'for 
the  distance  at  which  he  bokle  heri  • 

We  spare  our  readers  a.  detailed 
desCripUoo  of  the  assembled  feuiiletons 
whieh  he  has  baptised  **  Coptee  Nov- 
wewA,"  The  fevilleton,  howerery 
(Smts  bis  talent  bests  he  can  AltaMnt 
follow  an  idea  through  theefe  brief  and 
broken  essays^  and*  when  ct  escapee,  her 
has  a  good  chance  of  caching  is  again.' 
Light  afnd  Kvely,  asid  ofUa  iamnsiagy 
b^  may  ocofitinw  to  please  those  who 
demand  neither  thought  nor  style :  if 
reform  tn  matter  and  inanneiJ  w©r« 
poM^bie  to  Monsieur  Janin,  he  might 
be  iess  succeisftil.  More  ptobably 
still,  he  would  wholly  dis^pear  iol  the 
attempted  tf^ansformailiiony  as  the*  % 
wbfeh  bu2J2»8<0li,<wfaft;reU  firstkameto 
IHe,  in  the  stdam  oi  the  dunghill,  «^iii 
die  if  we  tJraosport  it  to  th^  sunAinew 
In  one  of  these  feuiiletons,  or  jsonies^ 
Monsieur  Jaoin  calls  the  P^re  £ii^ 
fan  tin,  the  leader,  of  the  £|t..Simoniafli 
seot^  an  <-<  escroc,"  (a  Swindler,)  which 
w«r  rather  too  harsh  jb  word  §mt  &  maa 
who  settled  down  as  avery  hooesfi 
postmaster.  '  "■     ■     ■.-..-,.."{ 

In  «sot*ier,  "whose  subject  is  Lord 
ByfH>By  and  where  he  Bpeabs'  of  oup 
oountrjrMM  as  *' islanders,  ^tUe  \n 
their  lieavy  gravity,"  he  adds,  tfaaii 
*•  Lord  Byron  -  mentions  aomewbere 
the  unfortmiate  fibeiley,  a  youqgmaa 
of  geniqB,  who  killed' himself  in  d^ 
spair,  ajt  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Edinburgh.  B«view/'  Monsieur 
Jemn  is  oet  aware  that  the  iiery  par. 
tide  snuffed  out  by  an  article,  referred 
to  the  aeul  of  Kea^,  and  thii  neither 
fCeats  nor  Sfadley  jcommitted  euioide. 


It  remains  to  ae  to  yra»iip|wimea  ef 
Mensieor  Janifl's  feuUletotiie  powsn, 
and  we  arh  fortilnate  tii  finding  there 
a  page  or  ttf o  more  of  his  bic^raf^. 
It  is  not  every  one  who  Would  csrrr 
self-abpegatlon  so  far  as  t(^  furnish  tbe 
details  of  his  marriage*  a^^  the  de- 
scription of  his  young  bride^s  &dr  ftra- 
twr#S4Pd  gw4  qHa.lrt»^^  to  tfti?  Joorvui 
dea  Debits,  as,  Ad  Honyukeiir  j4a&t&  » 
tJ^.lSthof  Ocjliobcr»4^lf  ilv^JeuU- 
l^etOQ  eoiiiled  ff  Th^  OritioV  M^TK^g^' 
Mavriod  b#  W^i  ai^rfliog .  ^  this 
ipa^ipir.pf  hi«  deMgs»  tb^  i^y  bpfcrsr 
and  expected*  aa  be  sajK^  to  jpi4s  o(«r 
that  Monday,  leaving  to  their  9uccmt 
or  failure,  drama  and  vaudeville  ;  but 
be  proferred/reeouniilig  tbe  geaenl 
aatonishaeni  caiMed-  by  bia  mAtiisaa- 
uiai  inte<nti(Mis>  and  how 

**  When  i  poei^  a  noveilst,  an  buto- 
Han,  or,  fchal  iM  the  iante  thing^  a  critk, 
passe^  in  the  street,  parents  P^^ht  his 
otit  to  thoir  daughters, Vaind^d  thf^a 
torn  asidd.  If  >ou  have  but  k  litife 
talent,  a  little  fam4^;  ton  are  ^are;^ 
in  drii¥^ng-roomsp  bttt'disdaJn«d  forsM- 
in^law ; — people  say  you  are  nM  ifit  coes 
p^t^y,  yOtt  are  quarrelsonae  %s^  arr»- 
gaat-  This  was  iong  the  erific^  ca<ei 
but  he  y<$A  patient,  and  stroiig,  uJ 
coUrageoos.',  Ho  had  been  teld  that  if 
he  married,  he  wotild  be  fost  to  the 
^drld  as  a  Critic)  lie  tai|:^i  as  wen, 
they  Sirould  say,  fiive  brbkett  the  bs- 
lanci^^.stiek  which  serte^-lio  keetihia 
in  ^qtiilSbrium  on  tlH^  tht-ebd  of  siBt  vai 
icHi,  whereon  his  moat  dflfifeult  feats  an 
aea>mpllshW."' '         '' 

-I, '       ■  ..  ■  '  I.         •  -       .  I    .,-pT         -     .    *, 


t 


But  Monsieur  J^Sh  l^as^siaetoriH 
roved'  .^h^t  a^  ti^marrieg  olaa  cannot 

^a^affiOfitAQ,';^..;      ....   .'",'.. 

r^flW^^'.  t9  copy?l^t?^i^^^  -     , 

fi^ase^^thc? .  Wpid  Pluc  e;re^  „i?|,  short, 
empUops .  pr^duqed  Djr  tl|e  .fiaj[  .arts,  are 
siiicerjB,  ajjjid,^  entire,  pDW>beii  i^artd. 
Be  two  efliployed  oa  xhf  isjanie  work, 
your  ju4g;piept>ai  ^)e  ^la,r^^,  yow 
hf5arta9ref equitable,  yo^  J.^^t|Cf»  man 


L-' 


•I  I 


.!-l»(' 


»■' 


^*Bttt  wb«i  itiiWie^  a.aet|dM  Uui^» 
and  oar  critic  i needed  but  totasK  tk^ 
consent  of  l)is  peer  •.  and.  master  a,  what, 
thiak  you,  happened  ?.  U  happet^ed  that 
ail  had  but  lone  i^eice!  to  .say,  ^.V-aa  d« 
welL*  Kensieur  de  ChsAfaubriaad,  wbe 
'is  faiaOf»,'  vwete,-^  I4e  iMt  Ueaa  yo«» 
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becanat  all  I  hava  blessed  kava  fallen.* 
-^U  seerned  lika  a  letter  of  Bossaet. 
ALoasieuF  de  J^martine,  who  'is  iiis 
KiMO,'  wrote  also,  from  the  centre  of 
the  paternal  forest  wherein  he  has  found 
60  inan^  inspirations  and  wandering 
melodies,  '  Wait,  that  I  m^y  answer  for 
you  before  heaven.*" 

We  confess  we  do  not  quite  underw 
stand  this  last  eommand:  it  is  obIt 
quite  dear  to  us,  from  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  rank  here  conferred^ 
that  Monsieur  de  Lamartfne*s  dog> 
and  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand's  bles- 
sing,  have  been  put  oat  to  verj  g6o& 
interest. 

*'  Such  w«r0  th^  men  who  stood  re* 
sponsible  for  our  antic*  At  the  lame 
time,  the  noblest  hands  were  stretched 
forth  to  him — ^the  most  rare  and  culti- 
vated minds  came  to  his  aid ;  the  lead- 
ers of  jarring  opinions  met  in  the  same 
salooq  to  receive  benevolently  the  young 
bride.  She,  meanwhile,  astonished  and 
trembling,  and  ver^  happy  te  receive 
these  suBrages  arnvipg  iroyn  so  higbt 
looked  timidly  aroi^d  her*  only  from 
time  to  time  her  limpid,  chaste  glances, 
gained  more  confidence,  aud  seemed  to 
say«  '  You  see  tha^  I  was  rig(>t.*  He 
(our  critU)  could  not  believe  that  all 
these  men*  the  pride  of  the  tribune,  the 

Sower  of  the  institute  of  France  thp 
over  of  the  magistrac^y  and  the  bar, 
the  honour  of  the  press,  the  glory  of 
the  two  chambers,,  the  strength  of  tbe 
government  of^e^dav  and  the  goverjv 
ment  of  yestards>yt  l)ad  come  hither 
purposely  for  him.  Meanwhile,  the 
church  was  ready — the  altar  orna- 
mented-^ the  crowd  thickening;  oply 
the  young;  bride  looked  for ;  and  ^eaven 
knows  how  she  was  louked  for !  She 
appeared  at  last ;  appeared  all  that  she 
u'4s — ^young,  beautitJul*  serious,  sincere. 
It  was  impossible  to  be 'more  interest- 
ing, more  modest,  calmer,  M  the  sight 
brthis  fair  young  girj  coming  with  so 
firm  a  sten  to  re«cogi;)ise,  at  her  risk  and 
peril,  in  tne  person  of  its  hoi^blest  re« 
presentatWe,  the  fifth  po^er  of  th^ 
state,  called  *  the  Prpss,*—  at  the  sight 
of  this  noble  devotion  of  a  child  to  the 
art  which  we  all  exercise  In  the  midst  of 
such  furlbund  clamours,  evil  passions 
became  hushed, — the  harmony  was  ge- 
neral in  this  world  oT  authors,  critics, 
artists.  To  look  on  her,  calm  and  con- 
vinoed,  wae  to  admire  her  caursge. 
They  said,  '  A  nobler  triompb  had  na- 
v^r  been  achieved  bv  letters  and  "br  the 
arts.  This  child,  the  glory  and  the 
hooofur  of  such  a  lather  and  such  a  mo« 
ther— a  daughter  so  fortiiaateljr  bom, 
so  happy,  so  surrounded  with  respect 


and  deferenooi— 4bls  Mr  and  white  liitia 

band,  all  this  accomplished  grace,  the 
serene  and  lovely  face,  this  beautiful 
creature,  to  whom  two  important  per- 
sonages deigned  serve  for  cortege- 
given  to  a  mere  writer,  a  dreamer,  a 
man  -whose  name  was  not  ever  inscribed 
in  the  Royal  Aimanack.  At  this  mo« 
ment  the  joy  was  nnanimons.  It  seemed 
that  the  whole  press  clapped'  its.  hands 
as  it  sung  the  terrible  '  fiotiann^  in  %S'! 
celsis,*  wnioh  casts  down  thrones,  and 
crumbles  the  most  ancient  monarchies 
to  nothing." 

Supposing  it  eonoeded  that  Monp> 
sieur  ianin's  marriage  was/  indeed,  the 
mast  eignal  triumph  ever  aehieved  by 
literature,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say» 
tikat  we  think  him  rather  grateful  than 
delicate^  in  the  descriptive  pages,  of 
which  we  extract  so. small  a  part,  and 
that  the  blush  and  the  tear  of  bia 
young  bride,  should  Hot  be  made  auolh 
marketable  eoiMuodities  as  to  fill  a 
feuilleton*  Wo  fear,  also,  that  het 
▼aluablo  qualities,  enumerated  therela 
with  auctioneer  precision^  may  have 
Mled  to  have  the  pl*oraised  effect  of 
softening  Motisi^ur  Janin*  Perhapt 
the  lady  showed,  after  marriage,  iMa 
taste  for  newsp^ier  critieism  than  bar 
bnsband  had  expected.  We  ocrtainly 
set  DO  trace  of  l^er  'soft  baod  in  tho 
dispute  between  Alexander  Pumas 
and  MoBsieor  Jaaim  It  took  plaite 
apropos  of  the  former's  ■  last  coi]|odjr» 
««  The  Demoiselles  de  St.  Cyr/*  acted 
at  the  Theatre  Francais  inJulj^ond 
aAerwarda  produced  in  the  feuiUetou 
of  tile  Presses  so  that  it  paid  adouMo 
debt.  The  attack  and  rotort  fiUe4 
four  long  feuilietons  in  the  Pretso  aod 
Debats»  considered  sufficiently  amusing 
to  -be  collected  by  some  speculator,  jbl 
one  small  pamphlet,  ootitled^-  <f  Ttio 
Grilio  Jjuam  and  the.  Dramatist  Dia» 
Mas/' ami  baariug  ior  epigraph  Moi* 
liere's  apposita  line,  **  No  pretous  pat 
a  rire  aux  hommes  en  nous  dis»Rt  noa 
TeritSs*"  '  Tliar^  oau  be  bo  possible 
mdisoretioB  in  reCenrlog  to  iettent 
whiob  have  already  eo  courted  pub* 
tioit^.  Making  an'  indiyidual  knowu 
bT  bis  *<  right'  lumd's  oauning,*'  we 
give  the  fairest  picture  possible;  .pro^ 
raising,  however,  that  these  portraitSt 
resembling  individuals,  bear  bo  like- 
ness to  a  class.  We,  who  aaW  the 
eemedy  in  its  early  representatieas^ 
bava  no  idea  of  becoming  its  charn* 
pion.  Monsieur  Jania  was  Bot  sin- 
gular in  bis  disapprobation.      Well- 
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acted  an^  JS^AJj  s^n^  Witij  soroeiimi^s^ 
impoflslble,  to  read  at.  to  sei?'  twice,,  we 
do  DQt  depy,jb9  ^ar3(;Q^s«  and  leyU;|f 
founstitfld.  to  ittf, UUc -of. '<X>0iQQiseU^ 
de  St.  Cyr/'or  Mjitliftt  tbti  St.iGyr 
and  Philip  ef  SpMa  of  the  piec«>i  b«ur 
any  iMiat<i|ry^it^'«b«  school  ^ofMok 
datrie  do  M^iti^efr9h,  or  the*'  ^andma 
of  touls  ihe  Foirtrte^ntK  Moh^ttr 
Janip  attacked;  wltb  mo^e  than  cobct- 
mon  nn^ligr^ity,  aot  onljr  tfie  pUy  "but 
it^  aut^OP,,  Manaieyii  pii^as ,  w|:Q,|ip 
liia*€Oiikmeiit,.oa  .tbi«  a^tff^kf  .repr^ 
dacingi  it,  tealeiiea*  hf  Atdl6Dpe jn-i .  , 

f  '     II      ^  it  1    ■      I       I    •   <i        t    •  1/       M.   "*    .   1,1  1  • 

>«  Jtilet>  J«uuii  wni4e,.  /^tkaii  if  ike 
dearth  continued,  thft  Theatre  fVaofiilB 
ttia^t^Aose/  i^The  I>epiO!Kelks4Ie  St. 
Cjrr''  Had  been  ani^ounoed/'  be  said, 
noitsihrj  -  Tim:  irriter  lA^as  a  singiriar  'pro- 

•  ■      *-i»«a  ^-       *.»-^»  a»         _i  Ji^. —     >J 


inV>0fttOM'  frniir  wheam^i (people  'nevisr 
kitow  'fvbirt  4*  ^xpedt  ?i  irem^mberingv  as 
l^y^dei, '-tbelVePv t>fUtii8iesiii'  Joke»iaet 
dotm  inJeit^tiooM,' copying 'the  beift- 
hnown  >BceneH  TooHtcnting  tthemaelres 
M^ith'thetnoitivulgar'charasterb.  Tbis 
tMio  agaiw  all  <  <|hiB '  noi ^e  was  made  An* 
nothiag^to'  'fecitei'  for  '^he-  'huodiiedth 
time  the'ta4a!afiBoecaeii^/'  *    <  I 

kttikM^  Wm'ttHis  of  .thie  plunder 
of  Gglettc  dfi  NarbOiinfe/  and  V  I^ia- 
talces  ,confc<jfning'  Madame  dfr  Morit- 
bazon.  Monsieur  Jiinu^  goed  op  td  es^U 
Mo^ieur  Duxnas  "  vulgar,  iriyial, 
oarinK'Only  to  lodge  here  and  th^reja 
few^e£&Krfs,«vi^r/  ofi&aeeing  the  stprings 
wiucb  pull  them  into  their  .plaoes,  Us 
dialogue  doll  and  Vtiludess  f  bo  says 


^f"illfdHtttka€eljr.^'I  ha%«'1ciiia'  fipiends 
who  r^ia  thW  fi«r'1ttt«i*i»*oi  in  wrtos 
of  the  5at^e/r^otaie  unuHfii;  mmift  mtre  im 
bkdde^e  Ohfy;  ^lllc^  ft"<«^llalw«r9be 
i^  tO^etoiSife'tbe  c^d^anttwfeoweeid 
Ittisten;' f  btfli^^,'  t*'V<«ia»^^ke  altw» 

k  the '  WriiUi^.  t<^ 'tetedttDco  Mi  >*«l^ 

hton  bf yottfy.^'  TbtoV  tiie^Mm^ wee^ 
Of 'thd  tMy  ^«n7odr  irtk^imtoeared. 
lifksirtfbHlMll.orili^  0«^i;  4>y«ineor 
fcAxrt^f 'mf  Tri«iid«;w^o  enjdiMdtee  19 
r^ad  ft.'.  YOii'W^H'oOttiMhelld^tlMirpres* 
«iiig^<voii^  who  OOttI  pHehentf  <enr»y  th»s 
WO'welf:  It  gHVe*'tiito'  1ui'<>py<MHAaiij 
of  speaJtUifiillM^fyott,  ^hile  aayla^yim 
'^p<ikR'lll  Of  fade.  IVieAds'are  a^charaaig 
^vehtioti;d&i3ei|oMtei/r  Jbnitf.  At  fin: 
'I' would  Hot  believer' theiiii  -  Tbmrsdi?, 
hot  b^ing  tbo  ^day*  b^pMBled  Ibr  yew 
w'e^l^ly  execOtlOHt,  I^veri  tonlbto  tint 
brtiil^frig  (fut  riiir'  plaroii  Taesdat.  1 
'm&t  reekoned  '<M  m^  lotfgr  lu^irnl, 
"^l^hlch  Wa^  td'ittlSeriPMo  betfmn  th^fim 
ipetfintiatifce, '  liAd  ••Ib^  tipat^  -^yt/a  tet 

'tharg'ea'  to  ;ni^«^  *W  k.-  -l>ttf«ag^  i^^k 

fir«  ddTit,  tnnboc^bt','  ib^  slvefe^si  #ill%e 
c(yn^olidated. '  ^ T  \<rbaa  tf  -Miaj- wa> 
I,  toL  fair  to  f6reiite;>t»iral';i4ie,/Maeeei 
Anting,  VbWeili' the  JMy**^tfa^cfe  Pom 

'leaVe  VOtf  riq  I'Obtt,  Itti^  fr«>Mfd.  AnBaad 
Bertiii.  i^c^ld'  flhi^  WMe  Ibr  ^  t^a  «W 

•  jf<>tditi^  dficlrs'Of the  bblatan  deir  V^rkfik, 
On  the  ;pitestsM|:iilVitMloti  bf  taT^IHea^. 

'  I  det^^rniincd!  to  r^ad  the^/ij^Mfitoa  ^bct 
there  arose  a' difllttdtVt'^'I  dSbHan  sufc- 
scrib^  to  tbe!%?b^rMtff  ded^IJfbtfH,  I 
abhot^alli'^^(lh)|ffrooa(^.'  Nbe^oaevftk 
perion^  presentTHad  abdat^fii ttte  imifi. 
ber  of  the  flay;  1  retohrW'tO  bwr  it. 

'  Luckily,  the  Joui^ai  idfa'  I>lfhais  U  t 
pabet^  trAi^di  ttoi  h^^hdni/ht,  I  Wd  nft 
trod  four^acbs'Sti  the  ^M«d*  of  tl« 
t»a1kls  Rdyal,  erij  t  p6£e^€f(l- what  I 

'  Wanted.  I  $hu>  thyself  tvitl^ift'ilieeabiiKt 
'of  the  Comtmssfiliie  Boyal;  iAd  read  tie 


easy  to  see  Iht'ouifb 
or  colder,  than  the  fourth  act*;  utit^^s 
it  be  the  fifth  ;  and  he  quita  with 
a  parting  sai^a^M^  this  <*iifsipidUnd 
abortive  •  oomedy.*'  •  But '  Motisiehr 
Dudiasr  was  m>t*fo  be  left'behidd  In 
th\h  mewlyLlmligined  race:  His  reffly 
appeai^^d  in  tho '  Fr^ss^  of  the  3dth  >of 
Juiyi  1649;  atid>w«^>eiftrao«'  a  part  'of 
it,  to  show  how  far  men  like  these,  and 
violence  of  tbf<  nature,  may  proceed 
innocuously : — 


/; 


*'Dear  IVio^iisicur  Janln,*-<Tou  kpow, 
for  I  had  the  honour  of  writing  it  to 
you  when  'Antony '  was  played,  Ibave 
adopted  the  wholesome  custom  of  never 
reading  a  newspaper,  which  gives  an 
account  of  JD^f  works ;  but,  fortunately 


t'ha^  if  I  abandoned  mye^f  ^tH%lri§' 

pajHott.  bo'vtry  <e<ibtHd-y  to^tafr^fifaEfits, 

it  wksf'Aeith^r  fof  Jti  iHiitrQietioii  cr 

'ainuseiuM.  '  I  H^^  'lon^'Mown  Tec, 

'  atid,  the  taarVellous  dtift^Uikne^  wfth 

whicTi  Jou'forni  vdtlf '  jtfAfeemedh.    I 

'  bop6d   tb^^find  !n  <thi«l;  OnO^ ''recorded 

agaitistmieiisonieorth^HlstbHd  bitm- 

ders— the  errors'  xti  ,tiOa!ySiaiiJuUie  sowal 

'  Oaradd^es,  whtclilifavb'maae  6P  Vbtt  the 

''fuatt!estcHtfcln'Pa«s!';iIiiraarilyt  mis. 

taken.'    tiappy  stlb^bt^r^  tb  tb«  Jtwr. 

'i/ial  dh  Dehats,  MiO,  bks^ad  of  ck^JM- 

'letoK  T^mch  they  ekj^ckt;  Mil  fttid  two— 

fbr  I  presume  thai' thii'titate  y&9  ^11 

'  honour  me  with  '^  ^^T?   ^ot? '  l«f  be^iu 

by  the  beginning;'  Tou'  dtspfore*  hn  the 

•prertfhirii  of  your  artlcft^,  \tlif6>#oH  is 

your  own,  I  atn  nbt  learaf^^fenoa^  to 
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employ  such) — Yon  deplore,  I  say,  the 
stifPi^iiy  of  lnireiUi(Mi  ,/ideii,  aivi  wi^wi^iich 
m\l  lead  U  the  cUtsii;^  tM  thoi^res^.  U 
U  a  \qjig  wh\]»  sifu^  this  Uerilit^  Iouolie4 
you  Ar«w4|^n^d  and  tpprme^ted  jpUf 
1  have  Uia  pnoiof  pfi^  In  l^^  rf^QoOiec^ 
boWftidofibUef^  ,agitatod. by  t|his„$aini9 
QQAxictioD,  ,of  gi^neral,  in^pot^gdce,  aii4 
a&bAiDed..)^hat.,pothmg'  shou)d  ^airi^e  to 
^ve  grandeur  jtotjUi?,  our.,  ep^ch^  you 
reaolvodvto  g9  U>.  wf^r^,. jpi;^ng.ef  ^paple 
to  prfpept«  .U>,show  .to,.ua  <lramatio 
autlioRa,  Jipw  .oirU|fi9*  w^ifju.xl^ey  ,^b,9SjB^ 
wjrUe  4r4in^.  and.  QproedM.  .Ah  I  you 
kaojiiv  ali:^^y  .wbai  I  me^.  ^o  you.po.t* 
dear  >f o)»;iieRfi  Ja^io,  g»ess  xpy  ,al|^$i<>n 
to  tbe  «  Xpuc.dft  i|Ij^/  !rWs,sto<|y,D/ 
ih^  '.Tour  df>  N4^?l^*  fcU,  lieen  so  tqtd 
and  worn,  th^^  j  wpuld  not,  say  /a  >v.or^ 
«Wit)t^  f;ereU,pp^  tonakelcnqwnyc^ur 
intenMon.oC  doing  f  good, faction.  ;  (a<>94 
act^cins.aro  var^i  ao^d.i^  U,,of  t|)en^t/^ 
proverb  aa>'»»  thf^t  ibo  :^jUl  js  repkoncfl 
for tbq  dee4# »  J  4wp^  ,t^ei>,T  n^y,r^i^dpr« 
will  IJorgWte^  ^}s  r,fpeli,tion„wer^^  it.qnjpr 
ia  lavokMirT  «r'goo4  iHt^ntipn^.  1^  ou  li  vefl 
at  that  tinM.  in  thc^ .  £Ui«  <  Madame^,  k ,  a 
pretty  bttl^  fitMr/et,  ,  looking,  on  ,a  ^ne 
gard«n«  .  Xon  vrere  ttu^.Crient)  ^d.bott 
oX.th».,dice<;top.rof.,itha  .Od<$pn, ,  ,1,  ^>v 
yottriher^ sometimes  between  tb^  wit^ti^f  t 
man.inl^aris,.4nd  Qae>of  ^(^^moi^t  beft^- 
tiful .  wiomAa  ,v^>  the,{Fvor)4,,  Ji^uig;biio^, 
tail(ing,.and  chajlting,  wMh  t^e..f.  *  *, 
whicht.clvafacteiwsM  yp^,  tree  if ii^  them 
as  in  yow  owniiama;'  ,.\!rere,n,ot.i(i)e$e 
oleasaat  daya  and .  bright,  eveni^ga  i-r- 
jUtkYB  younist  n^ore.than  once  in  ^our 
splendid  aiM^rtnient  p^ti)e.Ilu^4e  !lour- 
nop,  jexclaimrd*  )ike  {>Qphy< .  ArnpuJ^* 
*  Oh  J  .cthe^  hagpy.  tiroes,  .vlien.  J  wis 
miseri^ble  !*  It  y^-jbls^  not  jfopL  complalp.ed 
at  the p^«)4 1  sp«ak  of«  It, yrsis  ypur  bo^t 
— It  was  hr,  who  deipandc^  .poe  of  tbeae 
choracteri^tjo  ^'o^ks  fjull  of  f9rce,ai;d 
.  power,  which  /»halic  mcapitaU7.whiQV  ^tir 
a  generation-^wbi/ch  fire^tbe,a¥nit^plS(  of 
An  epoch*  •   The  ni^n.wl^o  .produce  such 
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to  discover  it ;  and,  full  of  joy,  he  ex* 
claim^-r*  He rp  ,ia  my  m%n  1*  Do  vou 
remember,'  ckjir '  Monsieh*  J&^in',  IHb 
stoi^y  of  the  amafeuf,  off  Whi^m  Beriot 
asked, 'if  he  could  p!ay  the  tl^lih,  and 
vho  aHflWer'ed, '  I  eann^yt'  t^i^- never 
tri<<d?<  Hiife^ttAdressed'thesatae  tfa&i* 
lion'  to^yoq.  .  ft  do  not  fmow  whet hiet,  in 
Tdur  nvitetQi  you  via^the  aaiaa  reply  ; 
Jautwb^  I,de  know  is,  iMtt^oq  worked 
ft  it  ivfo  months,  ,1  do,  know,  that, you 
wrote  .throe  hundred  pages,  and  the  poqr 
director  read  them,  and  after  tMse pages 
written,  and  two  months  lost,  I  saw  one 
morning  but*  mutuitl'  ff  ietad  arrive;  hold«> 
ing  iti  his  hand  hi»  Idntem,  better  lighted 
and-inor«1irilltairt!than*ever..  Is  it  not 
true,  dear  Monsieur  Janin,  we  may  con« 
fiiss  It  betiaiioen  Mtraelv^w^  il  is  an. easy 
thing'ti  writ«  4  pUy  ?•  .. 
"''  Weil,  Uitii  pkdy  which  you  oould  not 
.ivrke».>I  wtt»tei.  ■  ItB  aar-even,  if  I- reckon 
we|lr '  tvpiwsented  'eonathtiil;'  like!  four 
Ifundn^'Biid^tfgiilyitimeaf  ilt  is  true, 
itfoat  in  this  idi^m^  aooording  ta  Mas- 
alemts  Jingo '«*d  Eosicffi  iwlfeo  « collated 
ttiw'twO'iiuMiusoripts^  there: remained :of 
yoora  t^o*  hnndredi  Aod  ihirtnT/Worda'; 
thus',  I'doubttBot^'door.  Monsieur  JaniQ, 
lh«l  tothea^itwo  himdr4)d  and  ttiirljr 
w<nMU«  ilowedatsilottg  and  fruitful  an tf* 
otiis.  Forgtvet.my  pijistog  .ao.Jfng  in 
the  •t«stibut»  of:  your  .prDtceHium ;  bqt 
truly  the'toniptation  wte  ioo>strm;,  and 
I  could  not  resist  Hi } II  tam nevertheless 
in  a  hurry  to  proceed  to  analyze— >f or 
.analjfsis  M  ty anr,  if^ft^,,  :«ind  t.9.  jvai^quish 
jrp^wnerjs.  yon,are,,w<^ak,  is  too  easy, 

ai)d.  little  meritof^us,     l^ou  know  the 

•  Spanish  saying,  yoi^  must  take  the  bull 

by  the  horns. "  Make  j^'bujrself  easy— :you 

'ha\''^  to  ^eal  with  a  lYiatarfor  Vvholtttows 

'  ht^  trade;'  and  jotttt^  lds«  tiothingby 

^traHifig;''  Kotwichrtandtttg,  how«pv«r,'i 

Hkay*4?a  ipdinfld  torfaaaten^  Iimuat  mbke 

tspoihalts-yet^  ithooah    only  .tp^.take 

brcathw    Engaged  Aiih  ihe  Her«ul«is  of 

.f«itici0in,,.likfi.poor  A^ens,  w^e.  ,must 


works  lurpnare,  and  wh£p.w/@.w^nt  t^^eir      iopcb  the.e^rth  spmetfme£«  tjiQugh  only 
aid*  w«»  must  tak^tVe'troubl^of  fanning      witn,thp,to^,I, 
af t^r  them.1  f  T-!\erfilpro,.  S(9n^eHr  Hapl 
took  bii9  Japt^r^v  w^*  lite  .a  rie,w„I)*p- 
gene^  6ft^  forith.'in,  qjuesi  of  hop,  who  )y^s 


%Q  save*,  fifsraA  joAg.tbrmi^  the  streets 
of  Paris,  tb9,  laijl^^n^  i^  hw  hajj^d,  and 
bis  efitorta  w^t®  >P  ^^^^  >Vhat,.wo|iUd 
you  hPive»  dear  ■  Monsieur  Jan>p„our  cen- 
tury .inelinpd/fkead^  to  ^.sterility  y^pu 

oomplain.pf,  SQ  bitf«;cly,?  .  5tB«    poP' 


iHpre  followi^A  qritiqiHi^of  MoMieur 

■  J^Ain's  'criticism,  too  long  for  «xirAC« 
^  tiOD4  Mos^ieur  Dumas  copies  te^tu< 
tily  4h0  apiHi^tipA(«if,  it^nlix^  from 
'.  XjtU«tt«  i  dd .  .Xarbponer  ^and .  M^naieur 
,  Janifl/s  lOimiL^iMPtaiitfq  .fconi  Bacca^o : 


direotprrd^spairciq, '  when>  ^udileply  he 
conceii«d4be  lummeus  idee,(.^at  Ke  jiad 
sought  ajCar.  that  which  vas  ueaf .  lie 
ran,  where  be  knew  he  should  fy^d  you, 
examined  you  by  the  light  p£  h^isi  Janteui, 
cmam^ncing  at  tl)e  jTeet,  and.  ending  at 
the. headr«-f4pd„  arrived  there,,  he, disoo* 
▼«red  on  you^  fac^  a*  dramatip  line,  so 
alight,  that  it  required  aXi  hia  percepttoa 


.  V  .H?bl>«ne  dj|«  ^lluU  petche  ;(IsTQtaIa  cara» 
permogfnlauei^e.** 

'  <i 

•*,  Whv,  dear  Monsieur  Janin  I — You, 
Vh6  khow  already  so  tnany  thingif,  should 
)f6n  try  td  hake  vour  nine  thousand  sub* 
'  scfibers;  fltnd  fhe  Into  the  bargain,  beliera 
that  yptt  understand  and  can  read  Boc- 
cacio  in  Ui  Hatire  tongue,  when  you 
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veaily  etndy  Inin  in  a  bad  Frencfa  tran- 
tlation,  which,  for  this  solemn  occasion, 
2^n  hare  hat)  re-trnnslated  into  ItaKan  ' 
But  the  proof,  you  will  say  ?  The  proof, 
d«ar  Monsieur'janin,  is-^tbat  yon  have 
made,  in  this  phrase,  composed  of  eleren 
words,  three  favlts  in  orthography. — 
Only  three!  Shalt  I  tell  you  where? 
For,  searching  yourself,  you  would  pro* 
bably  not  find.  There  is  an  A  too  mueh 
in  *havnta)a,*and  another  in  'hebbenei* 
but  it  is  tme,  there  is  an  o  wanting  in 
■ftfliuli.'  Now,  roalce  of  your  two  A*s, 
an  e,  not  diilicuU  to  you,  who  ean  do 
what  5ron  will  with  parts  of  speech,  slip 
tlie  o  between  the  u  and  f,  making 
*fieIluoli.'  See,  as  Itio  now,  and  there 
will  remain  but  one  reproach  to  address 
to  yon,  which  is,  that  the  sentence  quoted 
as'Boecaclo's,  was  not  written  by  Boe- 
eaeio;  Here  i^  his—'  E  lei  abraedo  e 
bacoio.' #eper  la  suamo^^lie  riconobbe,  e 

StegK  per  suoi  HgKuoli.'  Tell  ifS,  dear 
onsieur  Janln,  did  you  seriously  thinic 
that  Boecaoio  had  grown  so  eld  that  the 
moment  was  come  to  re^translate  him  in- 
to Italian  ?  There  is  another  thing,  I  dtf 
not  comprehend.  How  did  you,  wbo 
hare  already  suffered  fV*o«i  I'Caly,  toneh 
an  itsliah  again ;  fdryeu  must  remember 
this  is  not  your  first  error.  As  touching 
Tuscany,  you  married  Cosmo  the  First 

Si  Bianca  Capelto.*  You  attributdd  to 
embrandt,  the  vi!<ion  of  Eftechiel  by  the 
divine  Banclo  of  Urbino.  To  ooneiudei 
to  the  gentle  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  you  gave 
the  three  terrible  f«tes  of  the  terrible 
Kichael  AngclOi  You  have  perhaps  fer<< 
gotten  these  mistakes  ;  but  the  rloren« 
tines  have  not.  There  is  one,  above  all, 
dear  Monsieur  Janin,  which  wakens  their 
hilarity,  and  deserves  particular  mention^ 
You  say,  that  travelling  from  Genoa  to 
Lucca,  you  had  the  mountains  on  your 
right,  and  tile  sea  on  your  lelt  hand.  It 
was  s»  great  an  innovation  in  geogra- 
phy— ^so  tremendous  a  geological  over« 
throW^-that  all  the  learned  ultramoii' 
tanes  were  startled.  You  will  allow  it  was 
enough  to  startle  them.  Throughout 
the  six  thousand  years  or  thereabouts, 
which  have  passed,  since  God  created 
the  world,  the  Italians,  from  generation 
to  generation,  had  become  accustomed, 
travelling  this  same  road,  to  see,  on  the 
edAtrary,  the  moiintains  on  the  lePt  and 
the  sea  on  the  right  hand.  But,  as  yon 
are  a  mighty  master,,  and  as  you  write 
all  these  fine  things  in  a  journal  of  weight, 
one  day  or  other  I  ddubt  not  the  trans- 
position will  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged, and  the  Italians  will  admit  they 
were  wrong.  Let  us  pass  to  the 
analysis.*' 


This,  flftvii)^  a  few  obserrmHecis,  ve 

paaA  over : — 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  MoUMeiir  Janm, 
it  appeared  to  mc,  who  aettled  the  stae? 
busmess,  that  the  actor  you  notice  as 
entering;  at  the  window,  <^ine  in  at  the 
door;  it  is  true,  that  at  th^t  raomect 
you  were  cotiVersing,  in  the  eorndor, 
with  your  witty  associate,  Mon>i^iir 
Merle,  who  asked  ybn  whether  you  would 
not  soon  publish  a  second  edition  of 
Barnave  f  an  edition  the  more  wasted, 
as,  long  since,  the  mere  preface  whie& 
preceded  this  fine  histoneal  norel,  whidi 
procured  you  the  cross,  exhausted  th# 
rtrst,  to  the  very  last  rolume.  •  .  I 
beg  yonr  pardon  again,  dear  Monsiear 
Janin,  but  you  had,  doubtle&a,  not  re> 
turned  to  your  box,  when  the  erents  jm 
tell  took  plUce  on  the  sta^e — and  th« 
result  is,  that  having  fUled  to  hear  mr 
dialogue,  yon  are  so  generoua  as  to  leoJ 
me  yours.  But  When  you  are  inclined 
to  lend,  you  should,  aboTe  4l],  knot 
Whjsthcfr  people  will  borrow.  Tour  dia- 
logue is  all  taste  and  wit,  but  I  may  ss 
well  keep  my  own,  since  jt  is  writtea. 

,  \ .  .  But,  what  wounds  yoo  most, 
you,  the  man  of  facts  and  dates,  the  his- 
torical writer  par  excellence,  is  that  whicfc 
Concerns  Madame  de  Montbaxon.  '  Cer- 
tainly, you  say  the  lady  possessed  less 
authority  when  the  Cardinal  de  Ricfaeliee 
took  off  the  head  of  her  brothet'-in-lav, 
the  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  iu  1764,  just 
thirty  years  before,  which  aays  little  fcif 
her  youth.'  Glory  to  you,  dear  Monsifiir 
Janm,  you  are  an  unique,  unfaeard-of, 
inappreciable  man.  After  discovertng 
that,  going  from  Genoa  to  Lticca,  yea 
have  Die  mountains  on  the  ri^^t,  a^ 
the  sea  on  the  left,  which  we  may  con- 
vince ourselves  of  by  casting  oar  eves  on 
the  map — a  very  new  geographical  com- 
bination ;  here  clo  you  set  forth»  an  his- 
torical fact,  as  miraculous,  to  sar  the 
least  of  it.  It  is  that  the  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu,  deceased  the  4th  of  December, 
1642,  should  have  condemned  to  death, 
the  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  decapitated 
before  the  Bastille  the 27th  of  Notember, 
,  1674,  that  is  to  say,  thirty- two  Tears 
alter  his  interment.  What  an  abomi- 
nable tyrant  was  this  Cardinal  of  Riche- 
lieu— and  how  far  behind  does  he  leave 
the  clement  Tiberius,  whose  executions 
were  prolonged  only  to  the  second  day 
after  his  death.  I  understand,  dear 
Monsieur  Janin,  that  a  man,  who,  Itk^ 
you,  has  his  facts  and  dates  at  his  fingers* 
ends,  should  be  difficult  regarding  his- 
tory, who  know  miich,  exact  much— 
and  woe  to  the  ablest  pupil  of  the  school 
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of  Chart4«,  if  «Tor  he  came  uader  j«oiir 
hand.  He  would  learn  all  at  once  that 
Smyrna  is  an  island — that  NapolcoH 
landed  on  the, battlefield  of  Canvos — 
that  the  passage  of  the  Portes  de  Per  U 
a  suite.of  triumphal  arches  raised  by  the 
bomans-— that  the  Saone  runs  from 
Lyons  to  St.  Etienne,  your  birthplace — 
that  the  Rhinj^  parses  through  Mar- 
scilles-^ihat  hares  earth  themselves—^ 
that  partridges  go  to  roost^that  '  la 
Chasse  a  courre  is  written  *chasse  a 
cours;*ali,  things  vhich  you  have  printed 
in  this  same  Journal  desDebats,  so  grave, 
learned^  and  literary  a  paper,  fnat  its 
reac^rs  have  not  yet  found  out  that  vouj 
the  sceptic — you,  who  mock  at  the  whole 
creation,  have  gently  arrived  at  making 
fools  of  your. subscribers. 

•*  Nevertheless,  1  confess  it,  notwith- 
standing the  careless  air  I  affect,  one 
of  your  three  reproaches  moved,  me, 
that  of  having  aJlowed  myself  to  be 
outdone  by  my  friend  and  comrade 
Victor  Hugo.  Certainly  no  one  morj^ 
than  mvselt  feels  attachment  and  admi- 
ration far  our  great  poet,  whom,  not 
being  able  to  sting  publicly  in  your 
Journal  dea  Dehatiy  fyou  know  it  very 
well,  the  thing  is  forbidden  you  by 
higher  authority,)  you  have  so  often  laid 
wait  for,  in  the  obscure  feuilleton  of 
some  little,  unknown  paper,  to  inflict  on 
him  ^our  small  bite  a^  he  passed,  hoping 
that  if  he  did  not  die  of  the  wouncf,  he 
might  of  the  venom.  This  reproach, 
I  say,  annoyed  me — ^because,  on  the 
contrary^  1  had  thought  to  find,  in  the 
Ruy  Bias,  which  you  i][Uote,  an  absence 
of  etiquette  rather  remarkable.  It  is, 
that  the  masters  of  the  art,  dear  Mon- 
sieur Janin,  have  not  noticed  that  art 
consisted  in  the  bow  of  an  ambassador, 
the  surveittance  of  a  duenna,  or  the 
place  occupied  by  a  fautueil.  Art  is  a 
prouder  personage  than  you  would  make 
him.  He  is  a  noble  Uoman  patrician, 
a  proud  Castilian  Hidalgo,  a  grand 
French  seigneur — and  when  he  finds  on 
his  path  any  poor  little  barrier,  plante<f 
there  by  a  slave,  aneunuchi  or  a  lackey, 
he  breaks  it  down,  if  he  has  time—* 
passes  over  it,  if  he  is  in  a  hurry. 

"  Vou  are ,80  profound,  so  enlightened 
a  criiH?,  that  not  only  nothing  which  is 
in  the  piece  escapes  you,  but  you  see 
besides,  what  is  not  there.  What  a 
thing  it  is  to  be  short-sighted.  But, 
shortness  of  sight  is  not  alj.  You  are 
rather  deaf  besides.  iTou  heard  St^ 
Kercm  say  to  Philip  the  single  word, 
'  sorionSf*  because,  at  that  moment,  a 
box-door  was  opened.  Por,  at  that 
moment,  dear  Monsieur  Janio,  as  I  know 
w  ell,  who  did  tiot  lose  sight  of  you  the 
whole  evening— at  this  moment,  I  say, 
you  were  talking  in  the  corridor  to  your 
Witty  conurade,  Monsieur  Rolle»  wh« 


asked  yon  if  you  were  net  writing,  ob 
the  occasion  of  vour  marriage,  a  little 
anniversary  feuilleton.  Now,  dear  Mon- 
sieur Janin,  as  you  have  done  with  me, 
lo  will  I  end  with  you»  Yes;  you  were 
right-.-when,  in  the  charming  feuilleton 
which  you  wrote  on  yourself,  you  an- 
nounced you  wert  not  deceasea^^when 
vou  ve-assured  the  amateurs  of  Yrick, 
by  promising  them  they  would  see  yott 
re-appear  ob  your  wirek  Yes,  Mondays, 
and  fioneiimee. Tuesdays,  you  give  them 
tba  proof  of  your  suppleness  and  eqwi* 
lihrium.  But,  take  care,  dear  Monsieur 
Jaoin»  in  eontinuing  your  acrobatic  ex- 
ercises* as  you  call  them  yourself,  take 
care  not  to  touoh  with  veur  balancing 
stick,  those  who  need  only  lay  a  finger 
on  your  rope,  to  break  your  neck  for 
youi.  So^  now,  farewell  till  my  first 
comedy,  dear  Monsieur  Janin«  fbr  I  give 
you  notice  that,  as  the  Theatre  Franeaia 
waits  for  m^,  even  if  you  did  me.  tha 
honour  to  reply«  I  should  not  find,  bo- 
tweea  this  time  and  that  of  the  first  per- 
formance^ a  moment  to  occupy  myself 
with  you,  with  ihe  pent  I  meam  I  re- 
nM4n,  dear  Monsi4ir  Janin,  yoar  very 
otxedient,  humble  aervant, 

"  ALBXANDliB  DdMAI. 

••|0thJal|,18|3.'* 

Monsieur  Janin  answered,  this  letbr 
iU  7th  of  August.^  "  Why.  should  I 
not  reply  tq  a  certain  epistle^  in  three 
colunuiSy  prioe  22(i  francs^  a4  the  rate 
of  ten  centimes  the  line,"  commences 
the  criii&y  who  goeff  on  to  Quote  the 
unfaTourable  opinions  of  the  news- 
papers, proving  his  own  more  benevo- 
lent intentions  since  he  had  criticised 
the  work  seriously,  and  copying  the 
assertion  of  the  Nation,  that  the  de* 
moisfltes  de  SL  Cyr,  under  the  name 
of  the  two  Mouaquetaires,  was  first 
offered  and  refused  at  the  Varietes, 
whence  the  authors  carried  it  to  Mon- 
sieur Alexandre  Dumatf,  who  changed 
the  title,  probably,  the  scene  of  aetioni 
cut,  clippedi  filed,  added,  remoulded, 
scattered  it  all  over  with  epigrams, 
with  jokes  rather  broad,  with  witti- 
cisms whicli  cost  him  little,  till  the 
^eux  Mousquetaires  made  their  entry 
under  a  title  much  too  tirginal  for 
their  success,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  obtained. 

Farther  on.  Monsieur  Janin  speaks 
of  Dumas  as  a  madman,  who  employs 
the  slang  of  the  markets,  aading 
stavely,  that  criticism  is  on  the  decline 
by  reason  of  its  over-indulgence. 
^'  Monsieur  Dumas  affirms  he  has  the 
wholesome  habit  of  never  reading  the 
t>aper8»  whidi  make  their  comment  oa 
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bit  works — lad  yet^  he  is  to  be  fbond 
At  tbe  foot  of  every  Bevrspaper  wfaieh 
will  ftccept  his  prose.  He  hites  reftd- 
tng>rooais»  migrateAil  naiit  «s  if  he 
did  not  live  by  readin^rooms-— 4n  if 
all  his  books,  large  and  small*  were 
not  made  for  tbe  circulating  library^- 
as  if  he  could  hope  for  other  por- 
ofaasers.** 

Mottaienr  Janin  likewise  observes* 
that  the  disputed  Tcmr  ie  Ne^e  was 
written  by  Monsieur  Gaillardety  be* 
tween  whom  and  Domas  there  was 
a  lawsuit  on  the  subject;  that  his 
**  Oaule  et  Prance"  was  plundered 
from  Messrs.  Michelet  and  Augustin 
Thierry ;  that  it  was  not  he  who  pro- 
poseil  discovery  of  the  Mediterranean 
by  subscription  ;  or  to  the  late  Duke 
oi  Orleans*  to  write  the  history  of  the 
regiments  of  the  French  army;  but 
he  extricates  himself  ill  from  his  mis- 
takeR*  he  says  they  prove  that  he  does 
not  copy  his  impressions  de  voyage  in 
Reichard's  itinerary — that  his  having 
called  Smyrna  an  island*  does  not  make 
Monsieur  Dumas'  piece  a  comedy — he 
again  terms  his  reply  **  a  market- wo* 
man's  letter."  And  saying  he  will  not* 
according  to  his  correspondent's  choice 
expression*  *'  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns*"  since  he  feels  more  pity  than 
indignation — more  regret  than  con- 
tempt— he  concludes  by  a  reference  to 
a  piece  to  which  he  bad  consecrated 
just  two  lines  at  the  beginning  of  the 
feuilleton*  which  reference  to  the  hero 
applies  to  Monsieur  Dumas.  **  He  is 
amusing  and  jovial  sword  in  hand- 
but  the  reader  may  be  tranquil — all 
those  he  has  killed  are  quite  well." 
So  far,  the  dispute  seemed  formidable* 
likely  to  tend  to  something  more  than 
a  wordy  conclusion ;  but  after  a  fort- 
night's silence*  apropos  of  nothing*  on 
the  skirts  of  a  critique  on  Delacroix's 
Sketches  from  Hamlet*  appeared  the 
following*  which  we  give  this  time 
entire.  Let  Monsienr  Janin  colour  it 
as  he  will*  it  appears  very  like  an 
apology*  which  he  hands  up  to  where 
Monsieur  Dumas  stands*  some  three 
or  four  steps  above  him  on  the  critical 
and  feuilletonic  ladder  :— 

"  Throughout  the  fourteen  long  days 
which  have  passed  since  our  reply  to  the 
letter  written  by  Monsieur  Alexandre 
Dumas,  I  know  not  what  strange  fer- 
ment agitates  the  two  literary  camps. 
We  are  met,  and  questioned,  *  How  pro* 
eeds  your  grand  quarrel?'    We  near 


whispered,  "This  c«i  only  csd  vitk 
blood. '  Kaeh  makes  Ids  saMtll  prayer  a 
hn  great  scMii,  '  Why  ^an  I  Myt  d^Vend 
frofB  this  dtscontented  feilow,  who  nev^ 
praised  me  withovt  restrictMrn?*  aad, 
*  Why  am  I  not  ftecd  Iroat  ^e  indefati- 
gable mind  whtdi  arranges  fiw  acts  «f 
draasa,  and  flv«  of  eoilicdy,  bef«re  I 
have  foond  a  svbjeet  for  nsy  eomedy,  a 
title  for  my  drama  ?*  So  do  tbcy  i«ff- 
m«r,  as  in  Le  Lemerciet  a  traipBiiy — 


Q«*n  i0dt  ritepietMti  ^*n< 


In  answer  to  all  these  rvporta,  so  ds- 
gled  with  agreeable  hopes^  we  are  tmv9^ 
to  tell  yon  how  this   qwarrel^   nhefij 
literary  mits  principle,  has  not  over- 
stepped literary  bounds.     Certainly*  tbr 
irritation  on  both  j«idea  was  great^  via- 
leot  enough  to  inspire  hope  in  tkoee  «hp 
looked  for  a  bloody  result.     If  I  msst, 
indeed,    tell  everv  thin?,    (I    ask   tkt 
Procnreur  du  Roi  s  pardon) — a  day  hU 
been  fixed,  a  place  of  rendeavons  s^ 
pointed,  an  hour  named  to  meet  there-- 
a  very  pretty  spot,  I  assure  jo% — everr- 
thing  was  settled.    There  only  ranaiaed 
that  yon  should  aeeure  your  places^ 
you,  the  natural  audience  to  this  kiai 
of  Btruffgle — and  to  win  your  bravos, 
each  of  us  would  have  done  his  best. 
Unhappily,  in  accidents  like  these,  om 
does  not  always  act  as  one  intended.  At 
first,  in  our  anger,  we  will  have  l>lood— 
we  see  our  adversary  already  dead  m 
onr  mind  8  eye — dead,  to  amnse  a  few 
idlers.     Yes ;  but  after  the  first  f^iry,  it 
often  happens  that,  at  the  first  meeCiag 
of  the  two  enemies,  they  seek  vainly  ia 
their  souls  for  all    this    hatred   wfaick 
urged  them  on.     There  is  no  hatred  left. 
At  sight  of  each  other,  we  only  reiei* 
her  past   friendship,    mutual    labours 
services   rendered — ^we    ezoase    mutu- 
ally the  irritation,   the  cruelty  whidi 
a  literary  life  brings  alon^    with   it. 
Come  to  fight— we  are  ready  to  for« 
get.      Such  was  my  situation,  as    re* 
rarded  Monsieur  Dumas,  when,  for  the 
nrst  time  since  his  letter,  and  my  reply, 
he  and  I  met.    Remembering  bis  qs4^ 
and  laborious  life,  his  unnumbered  suc- 
cesses, the  literary  promises  he  has  kept, 
and  will  keep,  stui  I  understood  It  was 
impossible  not  to  deplore  all  this  past 
anger.    Doubtless,  I  could  have  wished 
wiped  out  the  annoyance  he  had  eaused 
myself-^-but  far  rather,  I  would  hare 
cancelled  the  injury  I  had  done  him. 
This  kind  of  violence  is  not  in  my  nature. 
I  know,  while  1  maintain  entire  tbe  r%hts 
of  criticism,  that  urbanity  is  one  of  its 
duties ;  but  who  is  always  master  of  his 
temper — ^who  so  firm,  as  not  to  follow 
bis  adversary  on  the  ground  that  adver* 
sary  has  chosen  ?    Monsienr  Alexaadsr 
Dumas,  when*  the  other  day,  hepUeed 
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lu^  fooi^.out|»p  9i;iMc>|iery  domain*  iv»s 
h«  ivQt  the^fir^tto  sbaw  hts^w.^as^  U  U>to 
pas3  tlic.  loQ^cjrceptiUe  bouiid^jr  y^bkh 

HarslvDQSs  aoui  Vi^ngeaj[ie^oi^.rqpwi|4>,^f 
lately*  ThuM  ti^^^ftbt,  aQd|9!(^b«9ftme 

tfipe^lfoit  retUTJVFitfewy-^  fl1**4-  '*  liai*  dft  5»  votiB  CoWnals  Je  tongtemt,  mes 
ship,  ay  the  eopaj'eeling  ^f  |<M;rner  4»jpi. 
,1  cannot,  teD  jroa,wbajfc.w..m«iiiagi|i 
>Ioiisjeuj:  Dumas'  ji)m4--JiVfec*«laWj. 
like  m'se|f,,V.4iap}%«^  Af;^Wl«|s  *HHHP 
which,  ehemics  ot  an  hour,  we  had  done 
ea^  Qt^i^y-yyaodjahoyfti^ti,  th»ggeat  joy 
we  had  causea  our  enemies  always. 
Ikf^QwhUff.  out  SMMida,  .lbW'4nHi-4f 
.hoAoVfc  in  «wliom  .DiCr  iiMHt  mM  irkndfi 
may  aUI^<«o^iil^e,,|preBa0»di«very  ^hkiir 
ipr  thQ.nex^.  da/'^fMMat*44iviiiI«  iwani 
I.  'talked  >by  ooe  'MMftW't.jidUyiiiitli 
sUip ;  aa  o^1jii«;' wilb  Jimra  .ae  KtraaqviL 
a»/thott0l^  vrahaA  bcpO'.Mi  4be.'Wa7..«6 
Mie.wMeQ^idcC  .talking/of -the.arilBy  -mmH 
i4  poeMry .  i  ^Vjbaili  more  ^  shili  i  I .  feay;  •  ta 
yo;i  ? . :,  lie  and .  J^  iadi&ttd-.  fntAi>  otit 
aJjent-.e^pUaiatjop,  abdqk«.oae./anotlra^ 
by  ibfii  kandf  wftUioiU  nav«nkke)MSi'abt 
juf iag  tUat  wbicb  f^'e  ponaideR^d  ^ag  a 
n0fle#Aitoi»  /  oi  'tba  f  i^itlte'  w  bad'inada 
foe  ,  ofiifsflyee-^faii ,  armfid  iFepavatioai 
l^  aa^i I ^aacate«f and* ( Afat > ibusiaessb ef 
QUF/  aacDndi*  /  Mot  e«r  i  aecond^ ijUd}  adt 
cho05a<bat  Ihtf  fiati9filciiim>ahoiiid«zaB8il 
tJU9  a,a||««4  Qfi  a  dMtl;  wbiflh  nawTw  ■iK'A 
iban  levMiTy  M  a  >«<»riotft  4bin|f[y'tBegr  weuUI 
noLnako  a.f  al^'paoadto .  I'btgR  j-eterred 
to  emi0r  adv.avlaryj'iba  right  .wbi<sliwaa 
hja<ori^--t«IOithQcmii<v  the  right  o£  8av« 
ing,  iQ'freedoail  ]oCsp]riib,and  oofasciaiKJay 
*  thia  iftibad'fM0 1  tim .  paHr  th»  i^ht  k»6 
defeudilig  JbU  jwork  iwlibioourtacMis  atfiis^ 
wbAaAtaafkfai  wifib  cMirtasy  ^aboyaall,' 
tkeyi  taaarTiedAa  biBM  totim«  .tlM  tigbtf' 
e«Mttai|tAnd  QabJey;(lbek|NMi*a /right*  16 
caaipoM  fina^mrksr^O  nbat  tfiaUndtite^^ 
eYea.iPDjii«t.,oritiBf,  {^."mA  ./Atna  '&e,- 
muatf*  per,  fi»r«e»  applaiid*.  fivckis  thu^ 
Btoryi  .  .1  ^^  H,  Jbcioaiise  I  am..acot8<* 
tomed.ito  toll  yo«.e?ery:  tlifog.'  Hem  V 
a»i  forced  imare  tban-.Jbeforai^to  be: 
8f»ter»  pn  Aha  worka  ^  MoMianif  Chunas^ 

Hflp  4£  iiwlkMd  to  ^Mie4Mb^«»f engcv  ^»^ 
il9l)  .laok  'tlM'iOppofft«afty.  <  .di  iaone> 
yeara^  na  donbW  M^nrieiar.Alaidaadra. 
jDupaia  i.wUl  b»inam|)tBi«l^*tliB)Fnaeb^ 
Ai»deniy....JUet.bim  tv'iul  tUltkaiL.  Par^ 
hap4|  sopie  finejDOipiDgj  heirwill'see  hia- 
feroKdoaa  .advemar jl  arrire^^ta!  say,-  *  I' 
^ant  xmaivtoie.ti^  aaakar  «p  tbeee  2or  fovfi- 
give.^iaa  yautfs'-..alid  the  critic,  *if  mi 
tnMk  ha^  Widoticf  hia  doty*. throngkint 
coivracfioiwljrw  dtfenduig  agaiiat -eadM 
and  .^U^agidsiat.  lltMkiar  JUaxaadret 
QauMMs  hM»9#li;  tia^Micaineiuaidlihkiga 
^«4U  bear  away  Jth^yot^i  .notj.  perba|M^ 
o^ihatagtflior  oC  tha  B^mimlk^^d^  M»' 
€»,  kp^0i  libi  ant^r.of-iffary^Aai 

at  <FM$iu9ebimH»**  *    •  •^.  «' 
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i;t  toiw  4<>ux,Yaus  painiK  I'^io^iule  .      -  •    .^ 
«nf  tol,loap,  td  tte  pialiM  qttolqa^on  0*  t*klt  rl«n 
pri»,  -t    -.   . 

"*  "OhQ  wor J  ^ore  ere  yk  leave  jSfoj- 
^etrr  Dumas^  wboii^  the  pan^^rlc  sifd 
Celticism  of  Monsieur  JaQinji  place 
^ alike  too  high  and  too  Ipw^*  *\i^  U 
tinqu'^S^i^oably  a  man. of  tatent^  not  (if 
{g^niQ^  fof  he  wants  .tne  4^^i<^&ci  ^^ 
conscience  io  th^  work  which  show 
'^&i&xcepti(5Aal  ^tist-i^a  man  of .^uipk 
witi  aiid^brda'd  jfst,  iipd  doubly  «p- 
tetiAi^ei  and  over  lively  f epilrtQe^place^ 
tq' tlie  tno4th3"^  of  grave  or  refiftea 
pets6hiigeaj^  inc9ftgruousfyor.no,  sq 
tbdt  the  oialogu^  run  lightly  On — a 
itian  of  expedients  and  resources,  found 
^ttjr  where  \lfi6^  any  howi  so  that  thb 
te^vM  lie  striSingf-Lwh<5  puis'  sUff^ 
dhes^s  on  j}atado]fes,  makes  Vice  lootc 
iViodfest)^;  'Arid  sensii^Uy  p^ibn-i^-ffll 
adept  in  VoijDpinTng  situatfons  andfind« 
irij^^ffl^ctil '^laving  the  qvawt'^cs  whicll 
hiHke'k  stage- wrlgh^  and  give  scope  tq 
tbe  success  0^  aft  ictor-~unversed  in 
the  diviftatio\j  of  nature,  and  the"l^fl<)w|-, 
l^d^e  of  the  world,  wiucH  ijiako  the 
great  dtamaWst.  His  poetry*  pVosd 
run  load  $  his  pirose  having  Ik^raptonla; 
6f1ti(;ipient  milady  i  so  aCc)iU9ttie^  tb' 
6ia^eratioo^  thkt  It  h&s'  become  id 
Um  a  ^art  bf  speech,  a  breath  pf  h¥^ 
body,  he  rieminds  us  of  thefroff^  ever 
swelling  itself  to  ape  the  ox,  but  hlk 
skin  is  so  u^ed  to  distension  that  no 
ill  consequences  follow.  Bven  through- 
ont  his  biography,'  the  most  interesting 
of  his  pro^ctions,  we 'find  this  infla-. 
fiqn  5tiM.  *  Ills,  father  was  a  natural; 
sdn  of  the  Marquis  de  la  PailT^tcria^ 
at)d  a  negress-ya  brave  man,  i^ho,  from 
rtep  to  step,  rose  to  be  a  gerieral  qffi- 
der.  He  -aie'd,  leaving  h  widow  and; 
Ais  boy,*  totally  upprovi'ded  for,  pos*/ 
sessing  f6r.  whole  fortune,  their  aMs 
paid^  a  sum  of  253  francs;  so  at  least 
says  Alexandre  Dumas,  yet  the  widow 
of  a  general  officer  must  natural Ij 
have  received  a  pension.  He  tella  u& 
of  his  neglected  edacatioi),  an^^  howj» 
when  hia  iatber  died  and  hls'moth«tf' 
w«M.4aft  ifr  jKMrortgr*  be  ceald  ride  the 
meet  ▼ioibu^  imrse,  and  brin^  dawn" 
a  bird  af  thhrty^paces,  and  walk  twelve 
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iMgaes  to  dtnc*  ai  a  balU  but  b&d 
scarcely  acquired  a  smattering  of  Latin* 
and  had  failed  to  master  the  four  first 
rules  of  arithmetic.  With  fifty-three 
francs  in  his  pockety  besides  letters  for 
bis  father's  former  friendst  and  among 
them  one  for  General  Foy,  the  youth 
started  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Paris. 
The  friends  had  forgotten  their  old 
comrade^  and  looked  coldly  on  his  sod, 
«-the  general  received  him  kindly,  but 
questioned  him  in  vain.  To  all  inqui- 
ries concerning  his  acquirements  in 
mathematics,  law,  Latin,  book-keeping, 
he  received  the  same  reply,  **  No,  ge- 
neral ;**  and  while  the  youth  blushed 
to  the  brow,  the  protector  was  sorely 
puzzled.  He  said,  good-naturedly, 
*'  Give  me  your  address,  and  I  will  re- 
flect on  what  I  can  do  for  you  ;'*  and 
while  the  youth  wrote,  he  looked  over 
bis  shoulder.  "  This  will  save  us,'* 
be  exclaimed,  "  you  write  a  good 
hand."  The  next  day  Alexandre  Du- 
mas filled  a  place  of  clerk,  in  the 
bureaux  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  at 
}200  francs  a  year,  a  fortune  to  him. 
His  jdays  and  eveningsi  fully  occupied, 
be  devoted  his  nights  to  studies  hi- 
therto undreamed  of,  with  a  courage 
|knd  perseverance  which  were  to  find 
their  reward.     After  three  years  so 

?»ent,  the  English  actors,  coming  to 
aris,  he  saw  them  play  Hamlet ; — it 
placed  him,  he  says,  "  in  the  situation 
of  a  blind  man  restored  to  sight — of 
Adam  waking  after  his  creation,  and 
be  exclaimed,  '  Shakespeare,  1  thank 
thee  1*  "  We  do  not  think  this  grati- 
tude at  all  due  to  Shakespeare,  and 
we  fail  to  discover  any  analogy  be- 
tween him  and  Dumas,  who,  before 
this  Sbakspearian  light  displayed  to 
bim  his  sympathising  powers,  had  pro- 
duced various  vaudevilles.  We  adore 
the  creations  of  the  one,  we  applaud 
the  other  in  spite  of  his.  Antony  and 
Teresa,  and  Angele,  which  are  his 
worst  performances  in  a  moral  light, 
are  the  best  as  specimens  of  his  power, 
for  they  have  dramatic  situations  which 
save  them  in  spite  of  their  absurdity, 
and  by  the  help  of  good  acting,  have 
a  deep  and  thrilling  interest.  From 
bis  very  outset,  Alexandre  Dumas  was 
fortunate.  Having  devoted  but  three 
years  to  study,  he  produced  a  play, 
and  addressing  himself  to  the  kind 
and  warm-hearted  Nodier,  of  whom 
be  knew  nothing,  obtained  through 
him  the  needful  introductions,  and  the 
play  of  Christina  was  heard  and  ac- 


cepted by  the  readiog-coDBiittee  of 
the  Theatre  Fran^ais.     Seong  thtt 
its  performance   was  deferred  ir>ore 
than  he  had  hoped,    young  Dumns 
who  was  impatient   and  coorsgeouj) 
wrote  Henry  IlL,  played  as  soon  ai 
presented.      The   Duke  of   Orlenu 
came  to  protect  it  in  person,  sad  its 
author,  the  clerk  of  1200  firaacs  s 
year,  receivod  30,000  francs  for  his 
share  of  the  profits,  becoming,  st  i 
bound,  the  most  brilliant  and  saece» 
ful  and  amusing  of  literary  tnders. 
His  facility,  and  reputation  of  faci> 
lity,  be  has  abused  too    much  an! 
openly ;  it  is  physically  ioiposstble  tbat 
be  could  have  composed  or  dictated 
one  half  of  the  novels,  travels,  tsle^ 
histories,  dramas,  and  feuilietoas  vbiel 
liear  hie  signature.     We  have  heird 
that  in  the  year  1840  he  printed  fort? 
octavo  volumes.  Even  where  the  voii 
is  his  own,  he  is  far  from  senipaloaL 
Monsieur  Dumas*  success  u  of  tbcw 
which  do  not  become  fame. 

Madame  Emile  de  Girardin  writes  is 
the  feuilletoD  of  the  Press^  of  wkkb 
herhusband  is  editor.  We  mayrtfOfiO' 
ber  her  as  Delphine  Gay,  and  how,  vkea 
she  was  very  young  and  beaottfiBl}  sb 
played  the  part  of  a  Corinne,  we  thiti 
unwisely,  reciting  beneath  Gros*s  m^ 
nificent  cupola  in  the  Pantheon,  bff 
own  ode  in  the  artist's  honour.  Wbv 
she  signs  her  "  Courrier  de  Paris*' 
(the  weekly  correspondence  vbicc 
comprehends  politics,  Uleraluref  tf^ 
fashion,)  "  Vicomte  de  Laanay,"  is  tc 
as  a  mystery,  since  concerning  tk 
writer's  identity,  there  is  none,  sd^ 
her  assumption  of  the  male  sex  sod  s 
title,  were  altogether  vain.  It  ki 
ber  into  the  mistake  of  being  neither 
Vicomte  de  Launay,  nor  Madame  £uui< 
de  Girardin  -  the  first  seemed  fiippsQt 
and  efieminate  overmucb,  when  ex- 
claiming, in  the  same  breath,  stthc 
breaking  out  of  a  revolutioQ  in  Po^ 
tugal,  and  the  appearance  of  two  wbit^ 
satin  bonnets  in  the  Tuileriea — theUsi 
appeared  not  always  feminine:  do: 
that  we  revive  that  trite  and  silly  re 
proach  which  brands  a  woman  as  unfe 
minine,  because  she  has  a  mind  shi 
makes  use  of,  or  an  opinion  she  sup- 
ports ;  but  we  say  this  of  Madame 
Emile  de  Girardin,  because  her  sar- 
casm sometimes  points  at  an  individutl 
rather  than  a  vice.  If  we  were  tc 
mention  what  we  feel  to  be  wanting 
in  these  letters,  (just  now  collected  in 
a  volume  under  her  own  name,)^ 
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ahould  say  it  was  sSroplidty — they  have 
a  conceit<^  flippancy  which  is  disagree* 
able,  and  not  always  gay ;  an  ever- 
recurring  egotism,  not  existing  there 
naturally,  and  therefore  charmingly, 
as  in  the  old  memoirs,  but  forcing  it- 
self ostentatiously  forward;  and  worse 
than  ally  they  have  an  affcctation  which 
never  wearies.  Besides  this,  Madame 
Emile  de  Girardin  is  always  deter- 
mined to  be  very  amusing,  and  though 
she  often  succeeds,  the  constant  glit- 
ter wants  repose,  and  we  yawn  when 
we  are  ordered  to  laugh.  She  is 
writing  a  light  article,  and  the  positive 
will  that  it  shall  be  such,  has  now  and 
then  a  saddening  effsct,  like  that  pro- 
duced by  the  poor  muddy  monkey, 
forced  to  skip  piteously,  while  the  rain 
patters  on  his  Unsheltered  back,  when 
be  might  be  droll  If  permitted  to  tread 
his  native  steps  naturally.  In  the 
affeetation  we  complain  of,  she  even 
afFeets  want  of  feeling,  though  here 
the  truth  might  suffiee.  Thus,  in  a 
letter  written  to  examine  the  various 
talents  of  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo, 
when  we  become  interested  in  the 
analysis,  or  the  reasoning,  and  she 
herself  seems  interested  in  Jooelyn  or 
Esmeraldo,  we  are  startled  from  it  by 
•xclamations — <*  We  will  tell  you  in  a 
moment  that  currant-coloured  dresses, 
^>otted  with  blade  bouquets,  are  worn 
and  pretty,"  and,  **  you  shall  soon  hear 
that  Madlle.  Bondran  makes  admira- 
ble black  velvet  turbans;"  and  else- 
where, describing  a  pocket-handker- 
chief, she  says,  ^*  those  with  *  entre- 
deux,'  please  in  all  the  various  hours 
of  life,  in  grief  or  joy,  they  are  to 
very  pretty,  that  a  woman  on  the  point 
of  weeping,  is  comforted  by  looking  at 
them."  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  tri- 
vial trashy  and  although  in  her  cor- 
respondence every  thing  is  touched,  and 
nothing  fathomed^  though  it  wants  the 
freedom  of  a  letter,  and  the  gravity  of 
a  eritidsm,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  it 
ia  sparkling  and  amusinff,  and  now  and 
then  witty,  but  the  smile  it  rouses,  is 
rather  that  caused  by  a  caricature,  than 
the  harmony  of  a  Ane  picture.  There 
are  even  to  be  found  m  these  letters 
tome  few  traits  and  touches  of  feding, 
but  choked  by  conceit,  and  very  rare, 
•o  rare  that  we  think  the  anecdote 
Madame  de  Girardin  gives,  as  against 
Gall's  system,  offers  an  argument  in 
ita  favour.  «  We  compose  verses,  we 
writa  feuilletotts,"  she  says,  <*yet  a 
elis^pia   of  Oally  conaulted  by  our 


parents  in  our  childhood,  recognised 
m  our  skull,  strongly  developed,  the 
bump  of  mechanism.*'  In  our  Judg- 
ment  these  letters  are  mechanical^  and 
BO  are  the  verses.  Only  when  her  sym- 
pathies with  humanity  become  stronger 
than  her  pre-occupation  with  self,  when 
her  feeling  shall  so  rise  as  to  sweep 
away  her  affectation  and  vanity,  will 
Madame  de  Girardin  become  a  poet* 
When  were  rhymes  poetry  ?  In  the 
feuilleton  written  on  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Monsieur  Dumaa'  CaUgtilu, 
we  find  all  her  defects  and  most  of 
her  merits.  «*  Alexandre  Dumas,"  she 
tells  us,  '<  should  naturally  have  given 
an  account  of  his  own  work  in  the 
feuilleton — the  double  part  of  critic 
and  author,  would  have  inspired  him 
with  a  very  piquant  and  ipirituel  arti- 
cle ;  but  in  a  fit  of  modesty,  wholly 
unaccountable,  he  yielded  the  oftce  to 
Monsieur  Mery  ;**  and  she  goes  on  to 
tell  us  how  the  whole  house  was  taken 
by  Monsieur  Dumas,  therefore  yielded 
to  only  a  choice  public  the  firat  row 
of  boxes,  filled  with  the  princesses  of 
the  theatre,  excepting  only  the  royal 
box,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Prin- 
cess of  Orleans  and  her  husband,  the 
surprise  having  been  known  before 
hand,  and  that  the  poet^s  own  mano- 
script  ornamented  with  choice  draw- 
ings, a  chefiTcntwe  ^caligrapky,  and 
perhaps  of  style,  would  be  mi  therefor 
the  Duchess.  If  Monsieur  Dumas  haa 
glanced  over  these  pages,  he  can  scarce 
nave  found  agreeable  the  excessive 
amusement  the  writer  derives  from 
the  acting,  appearance,  fat,  and  pro- 
nunciation of  Mademoiselle  Ida,  who 
has  been  about  two  vears  his  wife. 
The  criticism,  addressing  itself  diiefly 
to  her  size,  is  rather  an  unworthy  one. 
Madame  de  Girardin  also  describesy 
for  Monsieur  Dumas'  benefit,  a  medal 
struck  in  commemoration  of  *'  Caligu- 
la a"  success,  and  sold  that  mght  at  the 
doors  of  the  Theatre  Pranf  ab.  Ma- 
dame de  Girardin  has  likewise  written 
some  novels,  and  a  play,  **  L'Ecole 
des  Joumalistes,"  which  has  not  been 
acted  since.  Wholly  unfitted  for  the 
stage,  it  is  a  bold  and  bitter  attax^  on 
the  vices  of  journalism,  but  uninte- 
resting and  cold.  The  same  task  haa 
been  performed  by  M.  de  Balzac,  with 
a  power  far  more  terrible,  in  his 
«*  Grandhomme  de  Provence  &  Paris.'* 
Monsieur  de  Balzac  also  is  a  feuille- 
ton novelist.  We  regret  to  see  him 
tfa^re.    It  seemed  to  us  that  the  ap- 
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pearftDce  of  the  last  tale,  thus  gave 
or  increased  its  defects,  and  neutra- 
lized much  of  its  merit.  In  spite  of 
faults  and  failinn  undeniable.  Mon- 
sieur de  Balzas  nas  shown  rare  and 
admirable  power j  be  is  of  those  we 
may  pass  bj  as  a  feuilleton  writer,  and 
pause  before  as  a  novelist. 

Monsieur  Eugene  Sue  is  the  most 
prolific  of  all  feuilleton  writers.  The 
"Hotel  Lambert,"  the  «*  MystSres 
de  Paris,"  we  believe  "  Theresa  Du« 
Xkoyevg*  appeared  in  this  form  of  feuil- 
tetons.  In  "  Theresa  Dunoyer,"  Mon- 
ueur  Sue  chose  his  personages  in 
middle  or  high  life,  but  they  are  not 
therefore  more  elevated  or  more  pure. 
The  book  obtained  notoriety  at  the 
time,  because  it  was  circulated,  we  know 
not  how,  that  the  hideous  incidents  on 
which  it  turns,  are  founded  on  true 
Anecdotes.  It  would  be  a  calumny  on 
French  society,  in  which  Monsieur 
Sue,  while  he  lets  his  pen  run  too 
rapidly,  would  not  join.  The  main- 
spring of  the  story  could  not  be  found 
in  reid  life,  inasmuch  as  an  article  of 
the  code  provides,  that  in  cases  where 
an  husband  is  authorized  to  protest 
against  the  birth  of  a  child,  he  must 
do  so  (if  on  the  spot)  within  a  month 
after  its  birth — if  absent,  within  the 
two  months  following  his  return  ;  so 
that  Monsieur  Dunoyer  could  not  dis- 
own his  daughter,  aged  eighteen  years. 
Monsieur  Sue  is  fond  of  demons  and 
demigods  ;  to  be  grotesque  is  less 
troublesome  than  to  oe  true.  In  each 
of  his  novels,  figure  two  or  three 
angels  and  half  a  dozen  fiends,  and 
very  little  humanity.  We  like  fairy 
tales  well,  but  not  to  hear  them  called 
history.  In  the  ''Hotel  Lambert," 
the  male  angel  is  one  Leon  de  Mor- 
ville,  who  has  the  head  of  an  Antinous, 
a  mind  of  mighty  power,  and  a  heart 
so  sofl  that,  says  Monsieur  Sue,  "  he 
had  that  horror  of  human  crime,  or 
rather  of  human  hideousness,  that  he 
turned  aside  from  guilt  rather  than 
do  justice  on  it,  and  instead  of  crush- 
ing an  impure  reptile^  he  would  have 
searched  out  some  perfumed  flower, 
some  nest  of  a  white  turtle  dove,  to  re- 
pose or  recreate  his  eve.  This  system 
of  infinite  commiseration,may  expose  to 
be  a  second  time  stung,  even  while 
gazing  up  at  the  blue  sky  to  avoid  the 
reptile's  siffht.  The  best  things  have 
their  drawbacks."  We  should,  indeed, 
suppose  this  a  dangerous  mode  of  tra- 
velling over  serpents,  and  can  imagine 


that  a  young  man,  having  sui&red 
from  an  attempt  at  robbery  or  asusa- 
nation,  would  find  a  gendtarme  a  bet- 
ter auxiliary  than  the  flowers  or  tur- 
tle doves  he  mieht  lose  some  time  in 
seeking.  The  imp  of  this  tale  is  a 
dark  jotxng  creole,  who  ans  iariht 
pleasure  of  sinning^  the  unpolse  to 
iniquity  wanting;  siooe  through  the 
two  volumes  we  search  vainly  for 
the  master  passion,  covered  hut  eon- 
suming,  beneath  the  extraordioaiy 
whim  which  holds  the  place  of  one, 
prompting  her  to  isolate  her  protec- 
tress, that  she  may  be  alone  in  her  lore^ 
and  by  her  side,  and  puFBoin^  her  ob- 
ject through  yean  of  crime  and  se- 
crecy. Notwithstandmgthisyandotbs 
blemishes,  she  stands  forth  darkly  asA 
forcibly  drawti^  thrOii^h  plot  and  aa- 
derplot,  whieh  mingle  in  strange  cob- 
fusion  and  exaggeration,  and  in  spite 
of  lade  of  style  and  defects  in  compo- 
sition, have  interest  and  energy  »1 
times.  In  the  **  Mystdres  de  Paris,* 
the  angel  is  one  German  pnncer  Ru- 
dolph, the  hero  of  nine  volaines  dosed 
at  last ;  a  sort  of  Don  Quixote,  who 
goes  about  redres^ng  grievances,  sad 
administering  justice,  after  his  ova 
views*  That  he  may  be  fitted  to  mix 
in  the  society  he  is  to  see  and  jodg^i 
he  has  learned  to  box  in  England^- 
the  art  of  the  aavate  and  the  thiews' 
slang,  in  France.  We  are  led  by  h^ 
into  most  vile  company  ;  among  mur- 
derers, who  do  not  condescend  to  be 
thieves ;  women  of  no  doubtfnl  vir- 
tue ;  indeed,  the  personages  who  figure 
daily  in  the  Gaxette  des  Tnbumtm, 
are  mild  and  moral,  compared  to  thost 
of  Monsieur  Sue's  improved  ec^j. 
We  should  require  to  be  clothed  Use 
Rodolpfa  himself,  in  the  garmenta  of  s 
mason  turned  house-breaker,  to  fact 
the  kennels  through  which  we  are  led. 
Yet,  though  the  pourtrayal  of  the 
worst  crimes  which  brand  hamanitv. 
the  display  of  the  wounds  and  fosi 
bandages  of  its  moral  hospital,  be 
revolting,  even  to  the  readn>,  thej 
lead  from  page  to  page,  amon^  those 
scenes  of  horror  where  figore  the  em> 
piric,  who  sells  drugs  to  the  weepsi^ 
mother,  and  arsenic  to  the  hetr-^tlK 
hideous  portress,  who  connives  for  her 
new-year's  fee--4he  hag,  who  tor- 
ments the  fair  girl's  infancy  and  selli 
her  youth ;  there  are  othma  of  a  re- 
deeming nature. 

We  have  so  firankly  given  our  opi- 
nion of  the  daagerona  tendency  of 
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this  Newgate  literal are»  that  to  quote 
the  best  is  mere  justice.  There  are 
touches  of  feeling  and  purity  in  its 
pages,  though,  under  the  circum« 
stances,  feeling  would  be  a  wonder, 
and  puritj  an  impossibility,  which  lead 
us  the  more  to  regret  that  choice  of 
subject,  and  carelessness  of  composi- 
tion, should  ix^ure  a  talent  which  can 
own  such  a  charm.  In  Rodolph's 
nightly  visits  to  dark  alleys  and  suspi- 
cions taverns,  he  has  interfered  to 
save  from  a  blow  a  poor  abandoned 
girl,  nicknamed  the  goualeuse,  a  word 
which,  in  thief  arffot,  signifies  singer ; 
begires  a  severe  lesson,  in  boxing,  to 
his  adversary,  the  chourineur—this 
last  word  stands  for  assassin ;  and  the 
trio  proceed  in  perfect  amity  to  the 
Lapin  Uanc  :— 

'*Tbe  roualeuse  was  sixteen  years 
and  a  half  old.  The  pnrosl  forehead 
completed  her  face  of  a  perfect  oval ;  a 
fringe  of  long  lashea,  so  long  that  they 
turned  upward*  half  shadowed  her  large 
blue  eves ;  the  down  of  early  youth  sof- 
tened ner  rounded  and  rosy  check ;  her 
small  red  mouth,  her  thin,  straight  nose, 
her  dimpled  chin,  had  an  adorable  charm 
of  contour.  On  either  side  her  satin  tem- 
ples, a  pHdt  of  pale,  beautiful  hair  dc« 
scendea  in  a  half  circle  to  the  middle  of 
the  cheek,  and  was  raised  again  behind 
the  ear,  whose  ivory  tip  was  just  per- 
ceptible beneath  the  tight  folds  of  a  blue- 
checked  cotton  handkerchief,  tied,  as  is 
said  vulgarly,  '  en  marmotte ;'  a  neck- 
lace of  red  coral  was  round  her  throat 
of  dazslinff  whiteness  and  beauty.  Her 
gown,  of  Brown  bombazeen,  much  too 
wide,  allowed  to  guess  at  rather  than 
see  a  delicate  figure,  pliant  and  round  as 
a  reed ;  a  little  worn,  orange  shawl, 
with  green  fringe,  was  cros^  on  her 
bosom.  The  charm  of  voice  of  the 
goualeuse  bad  struck  her  unknown  cham- 
-pion  i  in  truth,  this  voice,  soft,  tlirilling, 
and  harmonious,  had  an  attraction  so  ir- 
resistible, that  the  mob  of  ruffians  and  in- 
famous women,  amone  whom  she  lived, 
often  begged  her  to  smg,  listened  to  her 
with  del^t,  and  callM  her  *  la  goua- 
leuse.* §he  had  also  received  another 
name,  due  no  doubt  to  the  virginal  pu- 
rity of  her  features :  she  was  called 
'  fleur  de  3iarie,'  which  in  argot  signi- 
fies virgin." 

The  goualeuse  had  never  known  her 
parents.  The  first  care  she  recollected 
was  that  of  a  hideous,  one-eyed  woman, 
who  made  her  stand  on  the  Pontneuf, 
with  her  small  tray  of  sugar-barley,  to 
excite  compassion.  She  had  often  a 
glass  of  cold  water  for  breakfast,  and 
damp  straw  to  sleep  on»    She 


beaten  when  she  failed  to  bring  home 
money,  first  in  anger,  next  frbm  mo- 
tives of  policy,  as  the  old  wretch 
found  that  the  pity  of  the  passers-by, 
for  the  fair  child  who  cried,  increased 
her  profits.  At  last  she  fled  from  the 
torture,  and  Jiid  herself  in  a  wood- 
vard ;  she  was  condemned  as  a  vaga- 
bond to  remain  till  the  age  of  sixteen 
in  a  house  of  correction ;  and  she 
thanked  ber  judse  for  his  goodness, 
for  she  had  food  and  no  blows,  and 
the  sun  shone  in  the  courtyard ;  and 
when  she  bad  done  her  task,  she  sa^ 
there  and  sung.  Her  sixteenth  birth<* 
day  com&— the  prison  doors  open— 
she  finds  outside  the  mistress  of  the 
tavern,  and  her  vile  companions,  who 
offer  her  lodging  and  gay  clothes^ 
if  she  win  go  home  with  them ;  but 
she  has  three  hundred  francs,  and  she 
sends  them  away,  resolved,  as  she  says, 
to  enjoy  life ;  and  buys  flowers  to  fill 
her  room,  and  passes  the  summer  days 
in  the  woods,  m  company  of  another 
young  girl,  discharged  firom  prison  at 
the  same  time. 

While  the  money  lasts,  she  forgets 
to  seek  for  work ;  she  has  given  her 
last  forty  francs  and  her  mattress  to  a 
.poor  woman  lying-in  without  assist- 
ance. She  is  repulsed  where  she  craves 
emplovment,  because,  not  to  deceive^ 
she  tells  whence  she  issued  two  months 
before :  she  walks  forth  saddened — the 
fine  weather  has  passed  away.  She  is 
hungry,  and  will  soon  lack  snelter ;  the 
old  women  are  on  her  path  once  more, 
and  she  becomes  their  victim.  This 
tale  she  has  told  to  Rodolph  on  their 
first  interview ;  and  Rodolph,  deter- 
mined to  rescue  her,  returns  to  the 
Lapin  blanc : — 

"  '  You  aro  come  for  your  change,  no 
doubt,'  said  the  ogress,  (this  being,  ac- 
cording to  Monsieur  Sue's  researches, 
the  very  appropriate  name  given  the 
hostess  of  such  a  tavern.) 

** '  Yes,  and  I  will  take  the  ffoualeuse 
to  pass  the  day  in  the  country. 

** '  Oh,  as  to  that,  good  follow,  it  ia 
out  of  the  question.' 

"  *  Why  so  ?' 

«  <  Because  she  might  never  come 
back ;  her  clothes  belong  to  me ;  with- 
out reckonine  that,  she  owes  me  still 
two  hundred  and  twentv  francs,  for 
board  and  lodging,  since  I  received  her 
here ;  and  if  she  were  not  honest  as  she 
is,  1  would  not  allow  her  to  go  further 
than  the  comer  of  the  street  at  most.* 

** '  The  goualeuse  owes  you  two  hun« 
dred  and  twenty  francs  ?* 
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"  *  Two  handred  and  twenty  francs, 
ten  souflt  bat  how  does  that  concern 
yon  ?  Would  not  a  body  suppose  fhat 
Tou  intended  to  pay? — play  the  great 
lord,  do  r 

*' '  There,'  said  Rodolph,  throwing 
deren  louis  on  the  pewter  of  the  ogress  s 
counter ;  '  and  now,  what  is  the  worth 
of  hw  clothes  ?* 

*'  The  old  hag  examined  the  lonis,  one 
after  the  other,  with  an  air  of  doubt  and 
distrust. 

*'  *  Do  yon  imagine  I  hare  given  yon 
baa  money  ?  Send  to  change  the  gold, 
but  let  us  have  done.  What  is  your 
tharge  for  the  miserable  covering  you 
hire  to  that  poor  girl  ?' 

"  The  ogress,  divided  between  the 
desire  of  a  Profitable  bargain,  astonish- 
nent  at  seeing  a  workman  possessed  of 
•o  much  money,  fear  of  being  duped, 
and  hope  to  gain  yet  more,  was  suent 
for  a  moment.     At  last  she  said-^ 

"  '  Her  clothes  are  worth,  at  least,  a 
llundred  francs.* 

"  *  Rags  like  those  ?  pshaw ;  you  may 
keep  the  change  from  yesterday,  and  i 
will  fipve  you  another  louis,  no  more. 
To  allow  myself  to  be  fleeced  by  you,  is 
to  rob  the  poor.' 

'* '  Very  well,  friend ;  I  will  keep  my 
(ilothes;  the  goualeuse  shall  not  stir 
from  this ;  1  am  A-ee  to  set  on  my  pro* 
perty  what  price  I  please.' 

<•  <  May  Lucifer  treat  you  one  day  ac- 
cording to  your  merits  1  there  is  the 
tQoney,  go  fetch  the  goualeuse.*  " 

Tho  poor  girl  descends,  and  they 
leave  the  tavern  together. 

<*<What  is  the  matter?'  said  Ro- 
dolph ;  *  you  seem  sad  and  embarrassed; 
are  you  sorry  to  accompany  me  ?' 

"  ' Oh,  no!  quite  the  contrary ;  but— 
but— you  give  me  tour  arm * 

"  « Well?' 

** '  You  are  a  workman ;  some  one 
may  tell  your  employer  that  you  have 
been  seen  with  me,  and  it  might  injure 
you.  Masters  do  not  like  unsconduct 
m  their  workmen;*  and  the  goualeuse 

Sently  disengaged  her  arm  from  that  of 
lodolph,  adding,  '  eo  on,  alone ;  I  will 
follow  you  to  the  carrier ;  once  in  the 
fields,  I  will  return  to  your  side.* 

. "  *  Do  not  be  aJVaid,'  said  Rodolph, 
directed  by  this  delicacy,  and  takmg 
Fleur  de  Marie's  arm  within  his  own 
once  more ;  '  my  employer  does  not  live 
in  this  (quarter ;  and  besides,  we  shall 
find  a  hackney-coach  oh  the  Qua!  aux 
fieurs.' 

<*  (  As  you  please,  Monsieur  Rodolph ; 
I  said  this  only  to  save  you  from  vexa- 
tion/ . 

■*  *  i  believe,  and  thank  you,  Marie ; 
but,,  fl-ankly.  Is   it  indifferent  to  yon 

Sere  we  go  v 


"  *  Yes,  Monsieur  Rodolph^  fute  a- 
different,  so  long  as  it  is  to  the  ooantr  j ; 
it  is  so  fine,  to  the  fresh  air ;  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  breathe  the  fresh  tar.  0o 
you  know  that  it  is  now  five  mcmllis 
since  I  went  farther  than  to  the  flover- 
market ;  and  if  the  ogress  permitted  bit 
passing  the  bounds  of  the  city,  it  wis  on 
account  of  her  great  oonfideoee.' 

"  '  And  when  you  oame  to  tids  mar- 
ket, was  it  to  buv  flowers  ?* 

**  *  Oh,  no ;  I  had  no  monev ;  it  wu 
to  look  at  them — ^to  breathe  thdr  swt«t 
smell,  during  the  half  hour  the  ogress 
allowed  me  to  stay  there  on  market* 
day,  I  was  so  happy  that  I  forgot  ill 
beside.' 

"  *  And  when  yon  retnrded  to  her- 
to  those  horrid  streets^-—' 

**  •  Then  I  was  sadder  than  when  I 
eet  forth :  I  restrained  my  tears,  sot  U 
be  beaten.  And  in  the  flower-nsrkfC, 
what  made  me  envious,  oh,  very  enrioaf, 
was  to  see  the  little,  neat  workwomn 
going  gaily  home,  with  flower-pots  ia 
Uieir  hands.* 

<<  *  I  am  sure  that  if  jouhad  but  some 
flowers  on  your  window-sill,  they  would 
be  company  to  you.' 

"  <  That  is  true,  indeed.  Monsieur  Ro- 
dolph. One  day  the  ogress,  at  her  f<fte, 
knowing  my  taste,  gave  ihe  a  Httle  ras^ 
tree ;  if  you  Could  but  guess  how  happj 
I  was — I  felt  weariness  no  longer.  I 
did  nothing  but  gase  at  the  rose-tree;  I 
amused  myself  with  coitnting  its  leavM 
and  blossoms  ;  but  the  air  of  the  citt  \$ 
so  bad,  that  at  the  end  of  two  days  it 
had  commenced  to  turn  yellow,  and 
then — but  you  will  laugh  at  me,  Moo- 
sieur  Rodofph.' 

"  *  No,  no,  go  on.' 

•*  *  Well,  then,  I  asked  ^rmission  of 
the  ogress  to  go  out  to  give  mj  rose- 
tree  air,  as  I  would  have  given  it  to  a 
child.  I  carried  it  to  the  quay ;  I  thought 
that  to  be  there,  with  the  other  flowers, 
in  that  fresh  sweet  air  would  do  it  good 
I  bathed  its  poor  fading  leaves  m  the 
clear  water  or  the  fountain ;  and  to  dry 
them  I  left  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
the  bright  sun — dear  little  rose-tree.  In 
the  city  it  never  saw  the  sun,  for  it 
shines  no  lower  than  the  roofs  to  oar 
street :  at  last,  then,  I  carried  it  boflie 
again.  Well,  t  assure  you.  Monsieur 
Rodolph,  that  thanks  to  these  airings, 
my  rose-tree  lived,  perhaps  ten  whole 
days  longer  than  it  would  have  dooi 
otherwise 

<*  *  I  do  not  doubt  that  yon  felt  its 
loss  when  it  died  ?' 

"  *  It  was  a  real  erief ;  I  wept  for  it ; 
and  see.  Monsieur  Rodoloh,  since  yoa 
can  understand  a  love  for  flowers,  I  rosy 
tell  you  I  felt  something  like  gratitode 
towards  it,  because — ^becaiue— >but  now, 
I  am  stire  you  wiH  laugh  at  me.* 
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<No,  I  will  not;  I  am  fond  of 
flowers;  I  comprobend  any  folly  they 
cause.' 

"  *  Well,  then,  I  was  grateful  to  this 
poor  rose-tree,  which  blossomed  so 
orightly  for  mn,  although  in  short — not- 
withstanding— all  that  I  was * 

"  And  the  eoualeuse  stooped  her  head, 
and  blushed  deep-red  with  shame. 

'* '  Unhappv  child,  with  this  conscious* 
ness  of  your  horrible  position,  you  must 
often • 

«*  *  Have  wished  to  put  an  end  to  it, 
you  mean,  Monsieur  Rodolph,'  said  the 
goualeuse,  interrupting  her  companion  ; 
*  oh  yes,  more  than  once  I  have  looked 
down  from  the  parapet  on  the  Seine ;  but 
afterwards  I  looked  back  at  the  flowers 
and  the  sun,  and  I  said  to  myself,  the 
river  will  always  flow  there;  I  am  not 

Jet  seventeen,  who  knows  what  may 
appen?' 

'*  *  And  when  you  said  "  who  knows  ?" 
you  had  some  hope  ?' 

*•  *  Yes.' 

"'And  of  what?' 

'*  '  I  cannot  tell ;  I  hoped,  in  spite  of 
my  reason.  It  seemed  to  me  in  these 
moments,  that  my  fate  was  undeserved ; 
that  there  was  something  good  in  me. 
I  said,  I  have  been  tormented,  but  at 
least  I  never  did  harm  to  any  one.  If  I 
hail  been  advised,  I  should  not,  perhaps, 
have  become  what  I  am  ;  and  this  drove 
away  my  sadness  a  little.  But,  indeed, 
I  should  tell  you  that  these  thoughts 
visited  me  most,  after  the  death  of  my 
rose-tree/  added  the  groualeuse,  with  a 
solemn  look,  which  made  Rodolph  smile. 

"  •  This  heavy  sorrow  still.' 

"  *  Yes,  sec,  here  it  is,'  and  she  drew 
from  her  pocket  a  small  parcel  of  twigs, 
carefully  out,  and  tied  with  a  pink  rib* 
band. 

'* '  And  you  have  preserved  it  ever 
since  ?' 

"  '  Certainly,  it  is  all  I  possess  in  the 
world !' 

"  '  How,  have  you  absolutely  nothing 
belonging  to  you  ?' 
•Nothing  I' 

*  This  coral  necklace  ? ' 

'  Belongs  to  the  ogress.* 

"  '  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  possess  a 
frill,  a  cap,  a  handkerchief?* 

'* '  No,  nothing,  nothing — bnt  the  dry 
boughs  of  my  poor  rose-tree ;  it  is  for 
this  I  eling  to  il'  " 

Of  the  rest  of  the  tale,  or  the  mil- 
lion tales  which  make  the  Myst^res, 
we  want  space  to  speak.     That  the 

Soualeose  is  diacQvered  to  be  Rodolph'« 
aughter^-and  that  her  delicacy  of 
feelingi  unii^jured  by  her  former  habits 
of  life,  she  ia  shown  as  one  of  the  pure- 
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minded  creatures,  rare  under  the  most 
favouring  circumstances*  till  she  dies 
at  eighteen,  an  abbess — we  do  not  quar- 
rel with,  on  tho  score  of  probability  ; 
for  Monsieur  Sbie  can  never  have  aimed 
at  this  quality.  His  improvement  in 
the  penal  code,  substituting  blinding 
for  death,  he  seems,  himself*  to  have 
abandoned.  He  has  not  written  the 
pamphlet*  promised  in  a  note  to  the 
scene  wherein  Rodolph  exercises  this 
same  kind  of  doubtful  mercy.  In  the 
letter  whieh  appears  in  the  '*  Debats," 
as  epilogue  to  the  tale,  he  applauds 
himself  on  the  adoption  of  various 
plans  of  philanthropy,  set  forth  in  the 
course  or  these  volumes.  We  rejoioe 
with  him  that  this  should  be ;  while, 
for  the  sake  of  the  weak  and  ignorant 
of  his  own  country,  whom  he  may  in* 
jure ;  and  the  enlightened  of  other 
countries*  whom  he  may  prejudice  un- 
fairly ;  we  believe  he  would  do  well  to 
curb  his  invention*  and  seek  his  models 
elsewhere ;  and  present  any  idea  or 
project  he  may  think  calculated  to 
serve  humanity*  without  the  dangerous 
framework  which  surrounds  these, 
thinking*  as  we  do,  that  the  ezamini^ 
tion  of  the  many  will  stop  there. 

We  have  called  the  reign  of  the 
feuilleton  novel,  a  symptom  of  decline 
in  that  branch  of  literature.  The  fa- 
cilities it  affords  mediocrity,  are  aa 
added  bar  to  genius*  The  stomach, 
cloved  with  unwholesome  food*  will 
sicken  at  delicate  viands.  It  may  be 
objected  that  an  J^uthor  will  not  chanare 
his  nature  with  his  place ;  yet  not  oiuj 
must  he  fit  the  feuilleton*  he  must  suit 
it  likewise.  There  must,  firise  a  stir* 
rine  interest*  exactly  at  the  close  of 
such  a  column ;  and  the  tale  is  exe- 
outed,  like  a  piece  of  worsted  work,bj 
counting  stitches ;  the  meeting,  or  the 
parting,  or  the  mystery,  must  not  be  A 
line  too  high. 

We  have  never  heard  it  asserted 
that  the  feuilleton  mijrbt  make  a  great 
writer,  and  it  is  evident  it  may  mar 
one.  As  to  its  criticism,  it  too  much 
resembles  the  duel  fought  in  hoi  blood, 
on  the  instant  of  the  offence — tbere^ 
fbre  so  likely  to  be  fatal ;  and  though 
the  serious  pages  of  Philarete  Chasles, 
and  the  witty  ones  of  the  writer  who 
signs  "  Old  Nick,"  and  others  we  could 
name*  might  render  lenient*  experience 
has  proved  the  use  less  certain  than  the 
abuse. 

M.  D.  H. 
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AN  ECCLE8IA8TICAI.   LEGISLATUAS — 18   IT   AT  THIS   TIlfB    DESIRABLE?* 


Wb  bave  been  earnestly  and  repeat* 
edly  urged,  upon  various  occasions,  to 
express  an  opinion*  or  to  offer  some 
reniarksy  on  the  expediency  of  reviving 
ecclesiastical  convocations^or  of  in  some 
other  form  <*  restoring  to  the  church 
her  synodical  powers."  For  a  length 
of  time  we  resisted  the  importunities 
to  take  this  task  upon  ub»  becaare  we 
were  unwilling  to  afford  encourage- 
ment or  countenance  to  a  discussion 
which  we  thought  inconvenient  and 
unseasonable.  Our  scruples  are  now 
removed ;  the  controversy  which  we 
dreaded  is  already  opened ;  and  the 
station,  qualities*  and  abilities  of  the 
parties  who  have  engaged  in  it,  give 
a^'surance  that  it  will  not  be  closed 
until  the  subject  has  had  an  ample 
discusftion.  This  altered  state  of 
things  demands  a  corresponding  change 
on  our  parts  ;  rendering  it  a  duty  from 
which  we  cannot  claim  exemption,  to 
lay  before  our  readers  arguments  ad- 
yanced  with  the  authority  of  high 
names*  and  requiring  of  us  no  longer 
to  withhold  expression  from  our  own 
less  authoritative  convictions. 

In  the  last  session  of  parliament  his 
Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
presented,  in  the  House  of  Lords*  a 
petition  from  certain  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  the 
prayer  of  which  was  recommended  by 
his  grace  and  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
iSalisbury  ;  while  it  would  appear  that 
another  distinguished  prelate*  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  offered  a  qualified 
opposition  to  it.  The  debate  or  dis- 
cussion which  took  place  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  thought 
it  advisable  to  reprint,  in  an  appendix 
to  his  charge  to  tne  Dublin  clergy*  de- 
livered in  last  June.  And*  inasmuch 
as  the  published  report  of  the  Bishop 


of  Ossory *s  speech  was  defectire,  lus 
grace  undertook  to  supply  the  defici- 
ency from  his  own  recollections. 

In  making  the  requisite  eroendatiocs 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  archbishop  reliei 
on  his  niemorv,  and  thought  it  unn^ 
cessary  to  make  any  reference  to  ife 
learned  prelate  whose  speech  be  re- 
ported and  replied  to.  A  consequence 
followed  which  mig:ht  hare  beeoi 
reasonably,  anticipated.  The  Bishop 
of  Ossory  felt  constrained*  by  the 
publication  of  a  report  not  sufficieDtlT 
exact,  to  re-state,  in  his  own  nsme, 
the  substance  of  what  was  reslW  his 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to 
add  some  comments  on  the  reply  made 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  b's 
supposed  argument. 

The  prayer  of  the  petition  vhidi 
gave  occasion  to  the  parliameotarj 
discussion,  and  thus,  indirectly*  to  tht 
controversy  which  has  succeeded  it,  is 
as  follows : — 

"  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  huniblT 
pray  that  your  lordships  will  bo  plea^ra 
to  consider  what  measures  should  be 
adopted  for  securin;;  the  efficiencj  of 
this  church,  so  as  the  better  to  rnsMe 
her,  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  tb« 
country,  to  carry  forward  the  great 
objects  of  her  original  inotitution.'* 

The  main  object  of  the  petition  is^ 
perhaps,  best  described  in  the  follov- 
in^  passage  :— 

"  Your  petitioners  are  sincerely  at- 
tached to  tne  existing  constitution  of  ll^ 
church  of  which  they  are  members,  vbA 
are  not  making  application  for  any  spe- 
cific changes,  bat  for  the  establishment 
of  an  ecclesiastical  government,  whicb 
shall  have  authority  to  determine  what 
is,  and  what  Is  not,  binding  on  the  mem- 


*  A  Charge  to  the  Clergv  of  Dublin  and  Glandelagh,  delivered  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  June,  1843.  By  Richard  Whately,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  To 
which  is  appended  a  Petition  to  the  House  of  Lords,  praying  for  a  Church  Govern- 
ment, together  with  the  Report  of  the  Debate  on  its  presentation,  and  some  addi- 
tional remarks.     London  :  Fellowes,  1843. 

The  Expediency  of  Restoring  at  this  time  to  the  Church  her  Synodical  Powers. 
considered,  in  Remarks  upon  The  Appendix  to  the  late  Charge  of  his  Gr«ce  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Bv  James  Thomas  O'Brien,  DA}.,  Bishop  of  Ossorr, 
Leighlin,  and  Ferns.    London :  Seeley  and  Co.  1843. 
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b«r8  of  this  ohnroh.  and  to  pronoanee 
respecting  any  changes  which  indiyiduids 
may  have  introduced,  or  may  propose  to 
have  introduced." 

The  ecclesiastical  government  con- 
templated is  to  have  authority  for  de- 
terroining  ''what  is  and  what  is  not 
binding  on  the  members  of  the 
church;"  and  is  also  to  pronounce 
respecting  changes  contemplated,  as 
well  as  changes  already  introduced— 
whether  in  doctrine,  disciphne^  or 
worship,  or  in  all  three,  is  not  directly 
stated. 

The  argument  advanced  in  the  pe- 
tition for  the  erection  and  establish- 
ment of  this  high  authority,  the  peti- 
tioners have  thus  stated  :— 

**  That  the  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  viewed  as  an  important  part  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  ought,  as  such^  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  permitted  to  other 
churches  and  rengious  bodies,  of  pos- 
sessing '  within  herseir,*  such  a  power  of 
regulation  in  her  distinctly  spiritual 
affairs,  as  may  best  promote  the  due  dis- 
charge of  the  sacred  duties  requirwl  of 
her  ministers,  and  provide  for  the  reli- 
gious dtsciplino  of  her  own  members. 

'*  That,  for  the  attainment  of  this, 
there  is  required  the  establishment  of 
some  deliberative  ecclesiastical  body, 
having  authority  to  frame  rogulations, 
and  to  decide  in  questions  of  doubt  and 
difficulty,  respectmg  all  such  matters. 

•'  That  •  Thb  Convocation,'  sup- 
posing it  adapted,  not  only  to  former 
times,  but  to  all  times,  is  fallen  into 
desuetude;  and  that  neither  to  revive 
that,  nor  to  make  any  provision  for  sup- 
plying its  place,  is  clearly  at  variance 
with  the  design  of  our  reformers. 

"  That  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
were  not  originally  designed,  and  were 
never  considered  as  adapted,  to  be  the 
sole  lep^lative  authority  for  the  church, 
in  '  spiritual'  matters ;  and,  that  if  they 
ever  had  been  so  adapted,  the  recent 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  those 
houses,  admitting,  without  distinction, 
to  seats  in  the  legislature,  those  who 
may,  or  may  not  be  members  of  this 
church,  have  given  rise  to  a  peculiar 
unfitness,  and  indeed  unwillingness  on 
their  part,  to  be  called  on  to  exercise 
this  authority  in  behalf  of  this  churdi." 

The  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, as  a  branch  of  the  church  of 
Christf  it  is  here  affirmed,  ought  to 
possess,  tciMtn  hertelf,  such  a  power 
of  regulation  in  her  distinctly  spiritual 
affairs,  as  may  be$t  promote  tae  dut 


discharge  of  her  sacred  duties ;  and  it 
is  assumed,  that  *<  for  the  attainment 
of  this,  there  is  required  the  establish^ 
went  of  some  deliberatire  ecclesitulical 
body,  having  authority,**  &c.  The 
convocation  is  fallen  into  desuetude ; 
the  houses  of  parliament,  as  now  con- 
stituted, it  is  affirmed,  are  peculiarly 
unfit  to  legislate  for  the  church  ;  and 
in  this  difficulty,  one  house  of  par- 
liament is  prayed  to  consider  what 
measures  should  be  adopted  for  ren- 
dering the  agency  of  the  church  more 
efficient  In  addressing  a  body  pecu- 
liarly unfit  to  legislate  for  the  church, 
and  indeed  unwilling  to  do  so,  it 
would  be,  perhaps,  desirable  that  the 
petitioners  had  been  more  definite  in 
their  praver,  and  had  proposed  mea- 
sures which  they  desired  to  see 
adopted,  rather  than  tasked  an  in- 
competent and  unwilling  body  with 
the  labour  of  devising  them.  The 
petitioners  are  not  of  our  opinion. 
They  declare  that  **  recent  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  the  houses  of  par- 
liament have  given  rise  to  a  peculiar 
unfitness,  and  indeed  unwillingness, 
on  their  part,  to  be  called  on  to  exer- 
cise authority  in  behalf  of  the  church," 
and  then  pray  that  a  parliament  thus 
incapacitated  and  indisposed  would  be 
pleased  to  ''consider  what  measures 
should  be  adopted  for  securing  the 
efficiency  of  the  church."  Could  this 
prayer  be  indulged  without  an  exercise 
of  authority?  Perhaps, — but.,  how- 
ever the  question  be  answered,  we 
should  have  thought  that  the  peti- 
tioners, had  they  waited  until  they 
knew  what  they  wanted,  and  thus  en- 
abled themselves  to  propose  a  scheme 
for  ado'^tion  by  the  parliament,  would 
have  acted  with  more  wisdom  and 
consistency  than  they  did  when  they 
told  the  House  of  Lords,  that  it  had 
neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  le- 
gislate in  behalf  of  the  church,  and 
described  themselves  as,  therefore  desi- 
rous that  it  should  construct  the  sys« 
tern,  or  devise  the  measures  by  which 
ecclesiastical  affairs  should  be  thence- 
forth ordered  throughout  the  empire. 
We  should  have  thought  that  a  petition 
concluding  with  such  a  prayer  would 
have  been  more  appropriately  ad- 
dressed to  the  throne,  where  the  in- 
terests of  the  church  have  a  sure 
friend  and  protector, — one  who  baa 
contracted  no  obligation  incompatible 
with  the  duties  of  this  sacred  guar- 
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draiiship,  ntber  than  to  &  bodj*  ia 
which  It  is  implied  that  there  are  some 
who  might  make  an  e?il  use  of  the 
opportunitT  afforded  them  to  do  harm« 
In  a  wordi  we  could  understand  the 
reasonableness  of  praying  the  House 
of  Lords  to  adopt  a  scheme  which  had 
been  previously  formed  ; — ^we  could 
understand  the  reasonableness  of  pe* 
titioning  the  queen,  that  her  majesty 
would  be  ffraciously  pleased  to  devise 
a  system  of  ecclesiastical  government ; 
we  confess  ourselves  incapable  of  dis* 
eerning  wisdom  in  the  course  which 
the  petitioners  adopted. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  although 
he  p  esented  the  petition  to  Uie  House 
of  Lords,  and  in  a  certain  sense  advo- 
cated its  prayer,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
held  responsible  for  its  reasoning. 
His  grace's  views,  as  they  appear  iu 
the  report  of  hb  speech,  are  perfectly 
Intelligible  and  consistent.  He  would 
require  of  the  parliament  permisdon, 
only,  for  another  body  to  legislate  for 
the  churchy  and  he  would,  probably, 
propose  an  address  to  the  crown,  with 
a  view  to  effect  such  arrangements  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  reB<* 
flered  necessary  s.^ 

'*He  begged  their  lordships'  indul- 
gence in  jdedaring  solemnly  that  rijfhiM 
carried  with  them  dutie»,  and  above  all 
legislative  rights  -,  and  if  the  parliament, 
which  had  alone  the  power  or  legislating 
for  the  church,  did  not  consider  Its  in- 
tervention on  this  subject  prbpep,  it  was 
the  duty  of  parliament  to  permit  some 
other  body^  whose  province  It  should 
legitimately  be,  to  isUerpose  with  a  re- 
gular aad  reoogaised  authority  for  the 
settling  of  the  aispvites  and  dissensions 
now  ui^ojrtunatcly  prevailiug.  *He  al- 
luded, of  course,  to  spiritual  matters 
alone — matters  of  doctrine  or  discipline. 

"  Were  he  permanently  lu  this  coun- 
try, and  in  their  lordships*  house,  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  submit  a  sub- 
stantive proposition  to  their  lordships* 
on  this  momentous  subject;  either  for 
an  address  to  her  mij[esty,  praying  that 
a  commission  might  issue  for  inquirjf, 
kCf  or  some  other  course.  But  as  it 
was,  he  commended  the  maitier  to  his 
brethren  of , the  Cnglisli  bench,  conscious 
that  if  they  did  hot  concur  with  him  It 
would  be  In  vain  for  him  to  moot  the 
question ;  arid  that  if  they  did,  they 
were,  if  for  no  other  reason,  certainly 
for  that  to  which  he  had  just  alluded, 
best  fitted  to  undertake  it. 

The  only  prelates  who  took  a  part 


in  the  dhoassioa  or  <cQnver8atian» 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  on 
this  occasion  invited,  were  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  who  supported,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ossorv,who  dissented  from, 
the  prayer  of  the  petition.  Of  the 
^  Speech  of  the  latter  learned  prelate, 
*  the  archbishop  has  furnished  a  report 
from  his  remembrance  of  it : — 


**  The  Bishop  of  Ossory's  speech, 
though  inaudible  in  the  gallery,  wns 
heard  by  those  near  him. 

"His  lordship  expressed  his  hearty 
assent  to  the  principle  of  the  peiitioB ;. 
but  was  averse  to  its  being  applied  o^ 
the  present  time,  on  account  of  the  ex» 
cited  state  of  party  feeling  now  existing 
iu  the  church,  and  which  he  feared  might 
be  aggravated  by  the  assembling  of  any 
commission,  synod,  convocation,  or  other 
body  of  luen  for  the  purpose  of  either 
acting  as  a  government  for  the  church, 
or  framing  any  such  government.*' 

Having  given  this  report,  as  con- 
taining the  substance  of  Dr.  O'Brien's, 
reply  to  his  speecn,  and,  apparently^ 
considering  it  as  representing  the 
strength  of  the  argupicnt  against  him, 
bis  grace  the  archbishop  enters  upon 
ths  task  of  refuting  it : — 

"I  have  heard  the  same  language 
from  many  others  ;  not  only  from  those 
who  are  merely  seeking  a  pretext  for 
getting  rid  of  tae  measure,  by  indeBnite 
postponement,  but  from  persons  whom 
I  cannot  doubt  to  be  sincerely  convinced 
of  the  anomaly,  the  discredit,  and  the 
danger  of  leaving  the  ohurch  virtually 
without  any  legislative  government,  aod 
sincerely  desirous  of  remedying  the  evU 
on  some  favourable  occasion  ^vhich  thejr 
expect  will  actually  offeri 

"  Such  persons  cannot,  t  fVlhk,  but 
perceive,  on  more  attentive  reflection, 
%at  the  very  same  argument  would  ap- 
ply equally  in  civil  affairs ;  and  yet  it 
would  be  thoueht  ridiculons  for  any  one 
to  say,  that  Uiou^h  parliaments  are  a 
very  beneficial  iostUution,  he  deprecates 
the  assembling  of  a  parliament  jus/  now, 
because  there  Is  so,  much  political  ex- 
citement iu  tne  country,  and  the  hostile 
parties  are  so  violently  opposed,  that  it 
lii  io  be  feared  there  would  be  a  very 
stormy  session,  and  that  mutual  hosti- 
lity would  be  aggravated  rather  than 
allayed;  let  us  therefore  have  no  ses- 
sion of  parliameot  Mis  year. 

'*  No  one  in  the  present  day  would, 
on  such  a  questioUt  use  such  arguments. 
But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  occa- 
sionally had  weight  with  the  unhappy 
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Chartes  I.  add  some  of  his  adf  isers.  He 
dreaded  tbe  probable  violence  of  a  par* 
Hamentarj  session,  after  baring  for 
aomo  time  endeavoured  to  carry  on  the 
government  without  parliaments.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  some  of  his  advisers 
hoped  to  avoid  the  evil  bj  waiting  till 
men's  minds  should  be  in  a  somewhat 
calmer  state :  and  if  at  any  time  there 
did  appear  to  be  a  comparative  calm-^ 
a  remission  of  the  murmurs,  and  of  the 
agitation  of  the  public  mind,  this  would 
naturally  supply  a  renewed  ground  for 
hope  that  the  discontents  would  blow 
over,  and  the  nation  submit  to  the  want 
of  parliaments.  And  the  result,  as  we 
all  know,  was  that  every  remedy  was 
deferred  till  too  late,  and  that  the  par- 
liament, which  ultimately  it  was  neces- 
sary to  summon,  overthrew  the  consti- 
tution. 

**  Certain  it  Is,  that  in  all  cases  of  this 
kind,  we  must  expect  to  me^  with  the 
cry  of  *  NOT  NOW,'  on  occasions  of  the 
most  opposite  character.  When  men's 
minds  are  in  an  excited  and  unsettled 
state,  we  are  told  '  not  now ;'  wait  for 
a  period  of  greater  tranquillity  :  when 
a  lull  takes  place,  and  there  is  *as  little 
of  discontent  and  party  animosity  as  one 
can  ever  hope  to  nnd,  again  the  cry  is, 
*not  now;*  why  unsettle  men's  minds? 
Why  not  let  well  alone?  Quieta  He 
movete — it  will  be  time  enough  to  take 
steps  when  there  is  a  eeneral  and  ur- 
gent cry  for  *it.  In  short,  when  the 
waters  are  low,  we  are  told  that  it  ia 
useless  trouble  and  expense  to  build  a 
bridge;  when  they  are  high,  that  it 
is  difiBcult  and  hazardous  to  build  a 
bridge." 

Before  pre^ntiiig  the  reader  with 
some  observations  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ossory  on  these  argpiments  and  ana- 
logies, we  think  it  right  to  apprise 
him»  that  our  abstinence,  in  this  arti- 
cle, from  all  expressions  of  praise,  is 
intentional  and'deliberate.  When  ad- 
versaries of  **  so  high  front"  contend, 
or  rather,  we  should  say,  when  so 
high  parties  are  at  issue,  the  reviewer 
is  most  faithful  to  his  duty  when  he  is 
least  intrusive  of  laudatory  comments. 
Let  us  not  be  supposed,  tfien,  insensi- 
ble to  the  ability  displayed  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  because  we  express 
no  admiration  of  ii« 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory,  while  deny- 
ing that  hia  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  has  been  accurately  or  ade- 
quately reported,  is  careful  to  place 
tiie  discussion  bejtween  the  archbishop 
and  himself  on  higher  grounds  than 
those  of  merely  personal  altercation : 


'  "It  is  hardly  necessary,  1  suppose,'^ 
says  his  lordship,  "  to  say,  that  this  it 
a  very  imperfect  account  of  what  I  at- 
tempted to  urge,  iu  support  of  my  dis- 
sent from  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 
But  that  is  a  matter  of  very  little  im-« 
portance.  What  is  of  real  importance 
IS,  that  it  Is  a  very  imperfect  account  6f 
the  objections  which  actually  lie  against 
the  measure.  And  it  is  only  in  this 
respect  that  I  shall  attempt  to  correel 
it.  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  give  a 
fkithful  report  of  what  I  said  on  the 
occasion.  I  should  probably  not  sno- 
oeed  in  the  attempt  if  I  made  it.  I 
shall  merely  endeavour  to  present  dis- 
tinctly the  reasons  which  were  in  some 
shape  present  to  my  mind,  and  which  I 
attempted  to  state,  against  the  expe- 
diency of  restoring  to  the  church,  at  the 
present  time,  the  (irivllege  of  self- 
government.  As  I  endeavour  to  re- 
state them  in  this  more  deliberate  way, 
I  am  sure  they  will  appear  in  a  more 
orderlv  form  than  I  was  then  able  to 
give  them,  and  probably  in  more  fulness 
too.  This  is  obviously  unavoidable; 
and  I  should  make  no  attempt  to  avoid 
it  if  I  could.  For  what  I  am  really 
anxious  about,  is  to  give  something  like 
a  fair  representation  of  the  chief  objec- 
tions to  the  measure,  which  is  so  ear- 
nestly pressed  for  at  the  present  time." 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory*8  main  ob- 
jections to  the  projected  experiment 
upon  the  church  are  these :  he  thinks 
it  would  not  prove  remedial,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  would  aggravate  and 
confirm  the  very  evils  it  was  expected 
to  remove  or  cure,  and  that  it  would 
interrupt  a  sanative  process,  of  which 
his  lordship  imagines  he  can  discern 
unambiguous  symptoms,  and  from 
which,  if  not  rashly  interfered  with» 
he  anticipates  a  favourable  issue : — 

**  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  divi- 
sions which  harass,  and  aisgrace,  and 
weaken  our  church  at  the  present  day. 
No  one,  unhappily,  can  be  ignorant  of 
them.  And  in  fact  I  presume  that^  (as 
appears  by  the  speeches  of  the  prelates 
who  supported  the  petition,)  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  so  earnestly  desiring 
the  restoration  of  a  self-governing  power 
to  the  church  now,  is  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  the  means  of  healing  them.  I 
have  said  enough  to  show  that  I  consi- 
der this  as  a  very  delusive  hope.  My 
opinion  on  the  contrary  is,  that  such  a 
measure  would  be  likely  to  exasperate, 
and  prolong,  if  not  perpetuate,  these 
unhappy  divisions.  And  that  this  is 
not  a  vague  or  random  apprehension| 
but  one  which  rests  upon  grounds  which 
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are  rery  intelUgibK  whether  upon  ey- 
•minaticm  the/  will  be  fovnd  sufficient 
to  snpport  it  or  not,  will  I  hope  appear 
by  what  follows. 

**  WhateTer  be  the  constitution  of  the 
body  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  give 
snch  powers,  it  most,  so  far,  I  presume, 
partaKO  of  the  nature  of  convocation, 
as  to  be  an  elective  body.  Any  body 
that  did  not  repretent  the  church,  would 
be  phiinlyirtiflt  to  kaishte  for  it — so 
plainly  indeed  that  I  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to -consider  any  plan  of  church- 
governnient  of  that  nature,  if  such  a 
plan  has  been  conceived*  Now^  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  electious 
by  which  this  governing  body,  or  a  very 
important  part  of  it,  was  to  be  formed, 
would  materially  affect  our  unhappy 
divisions,  and  be  materially  affected  by 
them ;  that  they  would  widen  the  dtvi- 
sions,  and  the  divisions  embitter  them; 
that  they  would,  in  fact,  at  once  carry 
our  existing  differences  into  every  dio- 
cese,  and  every  archdeaconry,  and  every 
rural  deanery,  and  every  parish  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  in  a  form,  compared 
with  which,  the  controversial  contests 
to  which  they  at  present  give  occasion, 
are  tranqaillity  and  harmony.  In  fact, 
all  the  evils  which  attend  upon  parlia- 
mentary elections  in  heated  tunes,  short 
of  absolute  personal  violence,  might  be 
dreaded  in  such  contests.  Aitd  not  the 
lees  that  the  opposing  parties  were  not 
contending  for  any  objects  of  worldly 
honour  or  emolument.  Indeed  in  the 
party  struggles  which  convulse  the  coun- 
try at  a  general  election  in  seasons  of 
great  political  ejfcitement,  every  one 
knows  how  very  few  comparatively,  of 
those  who  are  most  deeply  and  despe- 
rately engaged  in  them,  nave  any  defi- 
nite hope  of  personal  advancement,  or 
personal  advantage  of  any  kind— at  least 
how  very  few  there  are  who  have  any 
hope  of  such  advancement  or  advantage 
as  could  be  regarded  as  at  all  commen- 
surate n-ith  their  exertions  and  their 
sacrifices,  in  the  cause  to  which  they 
devote  themselves.  It  is  the  success  of 
a  man's  friends— i  he  elevation  of  those 
to  whom  he  has  attached  himself  as  his 
leaders— the  predominance  of  his  party 
—the  triumph  and  the  Infhience  of  hts 
opinions  and  his  principles— which  are 
much  more  the  object  and  the  reward 
of  the  intense  interest,  and  the  despe- 
rate exertions  which  are  made  on  such 
occasions,  than  gain  or  ambition.  These 
last  are  the  motives  of  comparatively 
few,  the  others  embrace  and  sway  the 
many.  Now,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  all  the  former  class  of  motives 
would  be  called  into  action  by  the  con- 
tested elections,  which  must  attend  upon 
the  only  mode  of  restoring  chorch-go- 


vemment  which  we  need  consider ;  while 
a  new  and  most  powerful  sonroe  of  in- 
terest and  excitement  woold  be  added, 
in  the  infinite  importance  of  the  resnita 
to  be  hoped  or  dreaded  from  the  pre- 
valence of  opinions,  and  the  victory  of 
parties,  in  the  present  case.  The  con* 
nection  of  such  struggles  with  religion 
would  no  doubt  chasten  and  regulate 
the  ardour  of  some,  and  make  them 
watch  anxiously  and  Jealously  over  their 
own  temper  and  conduct.  But  with 
others,  and  many  others,  it  would  only 
serve  to  exalt  their  xeal,  and  to  jnscify 
every  measure  which  it  prompted — so 
that  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  snch 
oontests  would  be  carried  on  with  no 
less  energy,  and  hardly,  if  at  all,  lesa 
bitterness,  than  secular  conflicts — en- 
khidling  the  same  passions,  and  sowing 
the  seeds  of  the  same  heart-bumiage. 
and  jealousies,  and  anhnosities. 

**  This  would  be  a  sad  state  of  thmga 
while  it  lasted.  But  it  might  well  be 
home  with  if  it  were  to  end  with  the 
elections;  and  to  end  in  providing  the 
church  with  a  deliberative  assembly, 
from  which  we  might  reasonably  expect  a 
calm  consideration  of  the  various  points 
which  divide  us,  and  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial adjudication  upon  them.  This  is 
the  result  hoped  for  by  the  petitioners. 
But  no  snch  expectation  can,  in  my  opi- 
nion, be  reasonably  entertained.  Sui^ 
contests  might  be  expected  to  terminate, 
not  in  providing  a  calm  deliberatire 
body,  from  which  the  church  mi|^ht  re. 
ceive  the  stability  and  repose  which  she 
needs,  but  in  engaging  upon  a  new  arena 
the  representatives  or  exasperated  par- 
ties, and  the  advocates  of  tneir  conflict- 
ing opinions.  These  representatives, 
returned,  not  to  deliberate  but  to  con* 
tend,  and  carrying  on  their  contests  on 
a  public  stage,  would  keep  throughout 
the  land  their  constituents,  and  theiarge 
proportion  of  the  laity  who  would  every 
where  range  themselves  under  them,  in 
the  same  hostile  position  with  respect 
to  each  other  to  which  the  elections  had 
brought  them.  And  how  absolutely  in^ 
compatible  such  a  position  of  parties  is 
with  any  thing  like  a  calm  consideration, 
or  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  religious 
differences,  I  need  hardly  say." 

So  much  for  the  dangers  attendant 
on  an  enterprise  such  as  the  archbishop 

froposes.  The  hopes  cherished  by 
)r.  O'Brien  of  good  to  be  effected 
tlurongh  agencies  even  now  at  work, 
are  declared  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :— 

"  But  what  are  we  waiting  for  ?  it  is 
asked.    Is  it  until  dirisions,  which  hava 
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rrown  up  under  the  present  state  of 
things,  heal  themseWes  ?  *  I  haye  seen,' 
the  archbishop  says,  *  also  in  a  recent 
publication  a  forcible  representation  of 
the  discrepancies  prevailing  in  the  seve- 
ral diooeses.-.of  the  doubts,  perplexities, 
and  heart-burnings  that  exist-^andof 
the  discredit  and  danger  to  the  church 
thence  resulting,  while  the  conclusion 
drawn  was  that  no  commission,  assem- 
bly, synod,  or  other  church-goyem- 
ment  snonld  be  appointed ;  but  that  the 
bishops  should  be  left  {as  now)  to  decide 
'  pro  re  nata,'  each  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  on  matters  coming  under  his 
control.  In  short,  that  because  the  ex^ 
isting  state  of  things  produced  great 
and  notorious  evils,  therefore  it  should 
be  left  unaltered  I' — Appendix,  pp.  35, 
36. 

"  I  have  never  seen  the  publication 
to  which  his  grace  refers,  ana  therefore, 
though  this  summary  of  the  argument 
of  it  wears  the  air  of  a  caricature  much 
more  than  of  a  fair  representation,  I 
cannot  of  course  say  that  the  writer 
may  not  have  given  some  colour  for  it 
by  his  mode  of  stating  his  views.  But 
of  course  it  can  only  apply  to  the  form 
into  which  he  has  contrived  to  throw  his 
argument ;  it  does  not  apply  to  its  sub- 
stance. 

"The  archbishop  states  that  the  wri- 
ter pleads  to  have  the  existing  state  of 
things  left  unaltered,  *hecau$e  it  has 
produced  great  and  notorious  evils.'  It 
seems  tolerably  safe  to  conjecture  that 
what  he  does  plead  for,  at  least  in  sub- 
stance, is,  that  the  existing  state  of 
things  should  for  the  present  be  left 
unaltered,  although  it  has  permitted  gross 
and  notorious  evils.  This,  at  least,  is 
my  plea.  It  is  the  one  with  which  the 
archbishop  has  actually  to  deal ;  and 
however  the  unskilfuloess  of  some  who 
sustain  it  may  have  supplied  him  with 
it  in  a  form  in  which  it  seems  too  absurd 
to  be  seriously  treated,  it  is  presumed 
that,  whether  it  be  well-grounded  or 
not,  it  is  in  itself  neither  inconsequent 
nor  ridiculous.  It  may  be  rash  to  de- 
cide whether,  if  the  convocation  had 
always  continued  to  exercise  its  powers, 
such  evils  would  have  been  prevented 
from  arising  in  the  church ;  but  it  is  very 
plain  that  that  b  an  entirely  different 
question  from  the  practical  one  with 
which  we  have  now  to  deal — namely, 
will  the  evils  which  have  grown  up 
during  the  suspension  of  the  powers  of 
this  body,  be  removed  or  mitigated  by 
reviving  these  powers — ^whether  by  con- 
Tening  the  convocation,  or  an  elective 
body  of  the  same  functions,  but  differing 
from  it  in  some  respects  in  constitution  ? 
I  have  already  said  that  my  apprehen- 
sion is  that  the  result  woula  be  greatly 


to  aggravate  those  evils,  and  I  have 
attempted  to  give  some  reasons  for  this 
opinion,  be  they  suf^ient  or  insufiBcient. 
**  And  if  it  be  asked,  what  hope  ia 
there  that  under  a  state  of  things  which 
has  permitted  the  rise  and  growth  of 
such  evils,  any  relief  from  them  will  be 
obtained  ?  I  answer  that  if  there  were 
no  such  hope,  that  would  be  no  reason 
for  altering  the  existing  state  of  things 
in  the  way  proposed,  if ,  as  I  apprehend, 
and  have  attempted  to  show,  the  change 
is  likely  to  lead  to  worse  evils  than  any 
that  we  now  ondure,  or  under  existing 
circumstances  can  reasonably  appre- 
hend* If  it  be  wholesome,  though  homely 
philosophy*  which 

*  — ^nekca  «  rmther  bear  thoM  ills  ve  IwTf , 
Than  fljr  to  others  th»t  ve  Xnow  not  oti* 

the  prudence  of  patience  under  exihting 
ills,  is  still  more  evident,  when  we  have 
good  reason  to  fear  that  the  ills  to  which 
we  are  urged  to  iiee,  are  worse  than 
those  which  we  are  enduring, 

"  But  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  thus 
without  hope  of  some  alleviation  of  the 
evils  of  our  present  condition.  The  pre- 
sent time  is  one,  no  doubt,  of  ardent 
conflict  to  some;  and  of  cour:»e,  as  in 
all  such  cases,  the  passions  which  in- 
flame the  actual  comoatants,  extend  to 
many  who  do  not  share  actively  in  the 
struggle.  But  it  is  a  period  of  calm 
thought  to  very  many — a  time  of  inves- 
tigation and  reflection — out  of  which,  if 
it  be  left  uninterrupted,  a  much  greater 
measure  of  harmony  and  peace  than  we 
now  enjoy,  may  be  expected  to  arise. 
The  course  of  the  fierce  controversy 
which  has  been,  and  is  still  carried  on, 
supplies  numbers  who  are  not  actively 
engaged  in  it,  with  such  materials  as 
their  own  industry  and  research  could 
hardly  have  provided,  for  coming  to  a 
sound  judgment  upon  the  various  points 
which  are  so  hotly  contested.  Among 
those  who  are  thus  seriously,  and  it  may 
be  hoped  prayerfully,  reviewing  these 
questions,  are  many  who  exercise  an 
influence  upon  others^-many  especially 
who  exercise  the  influence  which  belongs 
to  the  ministerial  character^-.the  im- 
portance of  whose  opinions  extends  far 
beyond  themselves.  And  without  enter- 
ing inconveniently  into  a  consideration 
of  existing  differences,  it  may  be  said, 
that  there  are  not  a  few  reasons  for 
hoping  that  the  great  mass  of  the  mi- 
nisters and  the  members  of  the  church 
are  at  this  moment  in  a  fair  way  of  set- 
tling in  a  sound  and  moderate  view  of 
them,  if  they  be  suffered  to  go  on  form- 
ing their  judgments  in  the  way  in  which 
this  process  is  at  present  going  on. 
And  that  we  may  hope  to  arrive  gradu- 
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ally  and  quklly,  not  al  a  state  of  perfect 
unanimity  and  perfect  peace,  but  at  a 
maeh  more  nnited  and  tranqnil  state 
than  we  at  present  enjoy :  such  a  state 
as  would  make  it  safe  and  adranta- 
reoas  to  restore  to  the  chureh  her  syao4 
^with  whatoYer  modifiealMMis  of  its  eon- 
•titntioB  mmf  appear  ezpedient) — the 
•Ceo  of  which  seems  to  be  much  more 
to  ^Te  stability  to  such  a  state  of  har- 
mony, than  to  brin^  it  about  out  of 
such  a  state  of  diriston  as  at  present 
unhappily  exists. 

**  8ncn  harmony  can  never  be  brought 
about  by  debates,  and  Totes,  and  enact- 
ments. It  must  be  the  result  of  sober 
and  sincere  convictions,  formed  by  more 
tranquil  investigation  and  thought  than 
the  eontesU  of  rival  parties  in  a  public 
assembW  allow;  by  such  a  process  in 
fact  as  1  believe  to  be  going  on  at  this 
moment  in  the  minds  of  honest  and 
thinkine  men  throughout  the  empire. 
My  desire  is  to  leave  this  process  for  a 
time  to  its  natural  course.  But  with 
the  coDuneneement  of  such  contests  as 
the  restoration  of  her  svnodical  func- 
tions to  the  church  would  at  once  neces- 
sarily give  rise  to,  aU  calm  inquiry  must 
eome  to  an  end.  Men  must  in  such  a 
ease  support  the  side  with  which  they 
at  the  time  agree  most,  if  they  would 
not  see  the  one  to  which  they  are  op- 
posed, however  moderately,  prevail  and 
rule.  And  when  they  are  once  engaged 
in  such  a  conflict,  how  hard — how  im- 

gossible  indeed,  speaking  generally — it 
;,  to  maintain  the  seriousness,  sobriety, 
and  moderation  whioh  are  essentia  to 
coming  to  a  sound  judgment  upon  the 
points  in  dispute,  needs  scarcely  be 
said.  Indeed,  thenceforth  the  means  of 
forming  opinions  would  not  be  the  ob- 
ject for  which  men  would  seek,  but  the 
means  of  asserting  and  defending  them. 
And  1  need  not  repeat  what  I  have  be- 
fore said  of  my  apprehensions  that  such 
warfare  could  not  be  carried  on  in  this 
new  form  without  grievously,  if  not  ir* 
reparably,  widening  and  exasperating 
our  wide  and  angry  divisions." 

Such  are  the  hopes  of  the  Bishop 
of  Ossory,  and  such  his  apprehensions ; 
his  observations  on  the  analogies  which 
appear  as  arguments  in  the  pamphlet 
of  his  metropolitan^  are  conceived  and 
expressed  in  a  similar  spirit  They 
appear  to  him  incomplete  and  ini^pli- 
cable.  On  the  analogy  of  which  par- 
liament ftirnishes  the  subject*  the 
bishop  observes  :— 

'<  The  analogy  on  which  this  mixture 
of  raillery  and  argument  relies,  is  a 
very  tempting  one.    It  is  a  great  fa- 


vourite with  Ms  grace,  and  H  is  not  attr- 
prising  that  he  builds  somewhat  more 
on  it  than  he  is  able  to  sustain.  That 
he  does  so,  I  think  is  very  certain,  and  I 
should  hope  thsct  it  eanBot  be  very  dift. 
cult  to  make  it  apparent.  Looking  only 
m  a  general  way  at  the  church  and  the 
state,  and  their  respective  legislatures, 
it  might,  no  doubt,  seem  that  we  had 
an  analogy  suiBelently  exact  to  ir^arrat 
any  such  inference  as  the  arcbbish«ip 
draws ;  and  that  when  we  find  any  ge- 
neral principle,  established  by  experi- 
enee  with  respect  to  parliament  ana  the 
state,  we  may  without  further  examina- 
tion* assume  it  of  the  church  and  convo- 
cation.  But  when  one  considers  the  case 
a  little  more  narrowly,  be  will  see  that 
this  is  proceeding  too  rapidly ;  and  that 
we  ought  to  require  in  every  instance 
some  better  reason  to  warrant  such  n 
transfer.  And  as  I  cannot  but  appre- 
hend, that  what  I  must  take  the  libert  j 
of  saying  has  much  misled  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Dublin,  may  have  the  effect  of 
misleading  many  others,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  show,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  where 
the  fallacy  of  his  application  of  this 
analogy  lies. 

"  If  at  any  time,  any  one  were  to  de- 
precate the  assembling  of  a  parliament 
just  now,  Itecanse  there  is  so  much  politic 
cal  excitement  in  the  country,  &c.,  thern 
is  no  doubt  that,  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  says,  *  it  would  be  thought  ridi- 
culous.* And  moreover.~whi<»  is  no4 
exactly  the  same  thing,  and  is  more  im- 
portant—there is  little  doubt  that  it 
would  really  be  ridiculous.  And  I  have 
as  little  doubt  that  there  are  many  who 
will  af  ree  with  his  ^ace  in  thhiking, 
that  therefore  it  is  ridiculous  to  depre- 
cate the  assembling  of  convocation  jmsi 
aoir,  on  the  ground  of  the  reli^ous  ex- 
citement whidi  prevails  in  the  country. 
But  this,  as  I  said,  is  going  on  mnefa 
too  fast.  It  is  true  t&t  parliament 
bears  to  the  state  the  same  relation  that 
convocation  does  to  the  church  so  far  as 
this,  that  parliament  is  the  state-leg^ 
lature,  and  convocation  the  churcfa-le,g;is- 
lature.  But  a  great  deal  more  is  neces- 
sarv  to  warrant  sudi  an  inference  as  the 
archbishop  proposes  to  make.  Such  a 
general  agreement  is  perfectly  compati- 
ble with  very  important  differences-^ 
and  differences  in  the  very  points  hi 
which  these  legislative  bodies  must  be 
assumed  to  agree,  in  order  to  render  the 
inference  a  valid  one.  And  in  fact  such 
diflerences  do  actually  exist.  The  two 
bodies  differ  so  widely  both  in  their  ge- 
neral nature  and  in  their  actual  circum- 
stances, as  to  make  the  inference  wholly 
unwarrantable. 

"  And  to  begin  with  their  cimna- 
ttancee.    In  oonsidering  the  question,  H 
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ottght  not  to  be  forgottoo,  that  assem* 
bliiig  is  ih»  regular  qoarse,  in  the  case 
of  par li amen t~*the  unusual  course  now, 
in  tbe  case  of  the  convocation  ;  and  that 
M'hile  suspendinn^  the  assembling  of  par- 
liament would  be  new  and  violent,  it  has 
beoome  the  regular  practice  as  reeards 
tbe  convocation.  It  would  be  perfectly 
possible,  therefore,  even  from  tbb  oiiv 
ciimstftDce  only«  that  the  asserablioff  of 
parliament  might  generally  allay  politic 
cal  excitement,  wnile  religious  excite* 
ment  might  be  most  materially  increased 
by  the  assembling  (which  would  be  tbe 
revival)  of  convocation." 

Having  proceeded  to  exhibit,  in  de* 
tail,  discrepancies  between  th«  subjects 
of  comparison,  by  which,  he  conceives 
this  analogy  is  vitiated,  the  bishop 
endeavours  to  prove  that  the  second 
illustration  emploved  against  him  i$ 
equally  defective.  Indeed^  he  seems  to 
be  of  opinion,  that  on  full  consideration! 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  would  rather 
approve  of  the  caution  which,  in  hit 
analogy,  he  appears  to  think  censura^ 
ble  : — 

*«  The  archbishop's  lively  ilhistration, 
In  fact,  opens  a  view  of  the  ease  which 
he  did  not  intend  to  exhibit  Not,  of 
coarse,  that  he  meant  to  conceal  any 
thing  that  he  saw,  but  there  is  a  pHasi 
of  such  questions  which  does  not  offer 
itself  to  those  who  look  at  them  from 
the  point  of  view  which  persons  of  bis 

active  temperament  generally  take 

When  the  river  is  low,  the  want  of  a 
bridge  is  not  felt,  and  the  lazy  adviser 
who  seeks  to  persuade  diose  who  would 
have  to  bear  the  charge  of  it,  that  they 
would  be  putting  themselves  to  useless 
trouble  and  expense  in  building  a  bridge 
over  a  stream  that  any  child  could  ste6 
across,  is  likely  enough  to  be  listened 
to.  When  the  river  is  swollen  and  im- 
passable, every  one  feels  the  want  of  a 
bridge ;  and  one  who  acknowledges  that 
It  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  it 
ongfht  to  be  built ;  but  who  sedcs  to 
dissuade  those  who  are  eaeer  to  set 
^bout  it  at  onctf,  from  what  he  regards 
as  a  fruitless  and  hazardous  enterprisoi 
is  likely  to  have  an  unwilling  auditory. 
Tbev  will  be  much  more  aisposed  to 
hearken  to  the  bolder  adviser  who  tells 
thorn,  *  That  they  will  never  build  the 
bridge  if  they  listen  to  objections ;  that 
they  may  be  sure  that  objectors  will 
never  be  wanting  to  dissuade  them  from 
attempting  it.' 

**  Does  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  think 
that  this  would  be  right  ?  If  we  were 
JU>  collect  the  answer  to  this  question 
from  what  every  body  )uiows  of  tbe 


acuteness  and  clearness  of  bis  mind,  one 
would  unhesitatingly  say,  that  it  is  im« 
possible  that  he  should  think  so.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  use  of  the  illus* 
tration  seems  to  prove  very  clearly  that 
he  does.  For,  otherwise,  this  apologue 
would  have  no  application  to  the  case 
with  which  he  is  dealing.  Tbe  objectors 
whom  he  is  opposing  are  in  the  place  of 
the  man  who  gave  counsel  against  set* 
ting  about  building  a  bridge  when  the 
waters  were  high ;  and,  unless  he  be  as 
foolish  and  wrong  as  the  man  who  re- 
sisted the  building  of  it  when  the  waters 
vrere  low,  the  illustration  is  useless  for 
its  purpose. 

**  It  appears,  therefore,  very  evident, 
strange  as  it  is,  that  his  grace  means 
to  give  both  of  these,  as  examples  of  the 
weak  and  perverse  objections  by  which 
'  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment* 
— ^^lose  the  name  of  action.'  Whereas, 
while  it  is  verv  certain  that  the  first 
objector,  and  those  whom  he  brought 
over  to  his  opinion,  were  foolish  enough, 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  second 
objector  was  of  the  same  stamp.  He 
mig4it  be,  no  donbt,  a  vain  alarmist; 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  abun- 
dantly plain,  that  he  might  not;  that 
the  waters  mi^ht  have  so  risen  that  the 
attempt  to  build  was  now  useless  and 
hazardous.  This  evidently  might  be 
the  case ;  and  if  it  were  so,  it  is  equalW 
evident,  that  he  would  not  be  the  weak 
and  absurd  person  that  the  archbishop's 
purpose  in  illustration  requires  him  to 
DC.  There  would  be  no  folly  in  his  ad- 
vising those  who  were  about  to  waste 
money  and  risk  lives  in  the  undertaking, 
to  defer  it,  till  the  waters  subsided  so 
far  as  to  allow  of  its  being  attempted 
with  safety,  and  with  g^d  hopes  of  suc- 
cess :  nor  would  this  counsel  be  at  all 
the  more  foolish,  because,  before,  when 
the  waters  were  low,  other  advisers  had 
dissuaded  them  from  the  work,  and  suc- 
ceeded :  nor  because,  when  the  stream 
again  became  low,  such  slothful  coun- 
sellors would  be  sure  to  repeat  their 
advice.  The  real  folly,  little  as  the  arch- 
bishop seems  to  suspect  it,  would  be  in 
the  clever  but  rather  headionff  counsellor, 
who,  having  seen  and  heard  of  many  a 
valuable  opportunity  lost,  and  many  a 
fair  enterprise  brought  to  nought  by 
listening  to  *  objtctioMf  was  resolve4 
never  to  listen  to  them ;  and  who,  ac- 
cordingly, shut  his  own  ears  against 
this  warning,  and  persuaded  his  neigh- 
bours to  disregard  it  too.  Nor  would 
his  folly  be  a  Jot  the  less,  because  he 
and  they  had,  in  thij  very  case,  been 
persuaded  to  neglect  the  work  when  it 
might  have  been  accomplished  with  ease 
and  safety ;  nor,  because  tbose  who  bad 
so  Q^sled  them  would  qertain)^  be  ready^ 
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under  th«  like  circumstances,  to  attempt 
to  do  80  again. 

*'  I  am  aware  that  in  thns  expanding 
the  archbishop's  pleasant  illustration,  I 
am  sadly  marring  its  point.  But  that 
is  a  matter  of  mmor  importance,  if,  as 
I  trust,  I  have  been  mending  its  fair- 
ness. And  with  this  slight  expansion 
I  am  content  to  accept  it  as  a  fair  re- 

fresentation  of  the  state  of  the  question, 
do  not  desire,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
those  who  are  called  on  to  build  the 
bridge  at  once,  should  e\ye  up  the  un- 
dertaking at  once,  merdy  because  some 
objectors  have  come  forward  to  warn 
them  that  the  waters  are  too  high.  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  I  trust  that 
they,  or  most  of  them,  will  feel,  that 
they  are  not  at  liberty  to  dismiss  this 
objection  at  once,  as  if  it  were  plainly 
unworthy  of  the  consideration  of  praeti* 
cal  men ;  or,  to  set  it  aside  by  saying, 
that  nothing  will  ever  be  done,  if  people 
listen  to  objections  against  setting  about 
their  work,  when  they  ought  to  be  half 
way  over  it ;  or,  bv  any  apophthenn  of 
that  kind :  or,  by  the  more  soecial  an« 
Bwer,  that  the  work  proposea  is  much 
wanted,  and  never  more  than  at  this 
very  moment;  that  it  has  been  much 
too  long  delayed ;  and  that,  in  fact,  it 
would  have  been  finished  long  ago,  if 
they  had  not  given  too  ready  an  ear  to 
ladolent  objectors  before ;  or  any  of  the 
answers  which  the  illustration  suggests 
as  decisive  in  the  case.  I  trust  that 
they  will  feel  that  they  cannot,  in  pru- 
dence, set  aside  this  objection  on  these, 
or  any  such  reasons;  but  that  they 
ought  to  examine  carefully  whether  it 
is  well-grounded  or  not,  before  they  are 
persuaded  to  disregard  it.  They  are 
warned,  that  the  waters  are  too  high 
to  allow  of  their  setting  about  the  work 
now  with  safety.  If  they  carefully  and 
honestly  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether 
this  representation  is  true  or  not,  before 
they  begin,  I  am  perfectly  satisBed." 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  in  these 
remarks^  and  indeed  throughout  hia 
pamphlet,  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  con- 
nues  himself  to  that  one  point  of  view 
in  which  he  proposed  to  consider  the 
subject  on  which  he  has  written; 
namely — "  the  expediency  of  restoring, 
at  this  timet  to  the  church  her  syno- 
dical  powers.'*  Agreeing  with  those 
who  entertain  the  belief  that  a  resto- 
ration of  these  powers  b  desirable, 
but  denying  the  expediencv  of  engaging 
nav)  in  an  enterprise  which,  he  admits, 
ought  to  be  undertaken  if  the  times 
were  less  unfavourable,  he  considers 
the  arguments  and  illustrations  of  the 
•rohbishop  in  their  relation  to  time 


alone,  and  does  not  concern  himselff 
as  indeed  he  is  not  concerned,  with  any 
other  application  of  them.  We,  how- 
ever, are  less  restricted,  and  feel  that 
they  may  be  viewed,  not  unprofitably, 
under  another  aspect. 

The  allegories  of  bis  grAce  the  arch- 
bishop, appear  to  us  to  labour  under  a 
vice  which  it  did  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossor^'s  de- 
sign to  notice,  and  yet  which  is  fatal 
to  the  archbishop's  argument. 

To  hesitate  about  engaging  in  the 
construction  of  a  legislature  for  the 
church,  because  of  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  which  discourage  some 
from  the  undertaking,  his  grace  re- 
presents as  not  less  unwise  than  it 
would  be  to  discontinue  the  meetings 
of  parliament,  because  party  feuds  run 
high,  or  to  abandon  the  purpose  of 
building  a  bridge,  because  the  river 
over  which  it  should  be  erected,  was 
swollen. 

In  order  that  these  comparisons 
should  prove  serviceable  to  the  arch- 
bishop*8  argument,  it  must  be  received 
as  an  admitted  truth,  that  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  bridge,  are,in  themselves* 
good  things,  and  things  known  and 
acknowledged  to  be  good.  Is  there 
a  similar  recognition  of  excellence  in 
the  legislature  or  the  legislative  bodj 
through  which  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  should  the  archbishop's  scheme 
succeed,  are  to  be  ordered  and  settled  ? 
Have  we  any  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stitution or  composition  of  the  assem- 
bly to  which  synodical  powers  are  to 
be  entrusted  ?  We  know  the  consti- 
tution of  parliaments — we  understand 
the  construction,  and  have  experience 
of  the  uses  of  bridges  ; — we  know,  as 
yet,  absolutely  nothing  of  that  ideal 
organ  of  deliberate  wisdom  and  power 
to  which  the  Archbishop  compares 
them.  We  could  understand  the  con- 
sistency of  such  comparisons  if  they 
were  instituted  between  a  parliamentt 
or  even  a  bridge,  and  the  convocation^ 
In  such  a  case  one  real  existence  would 
be  compared  with  another, — entities 
would  be  at  each  side  in  the  deliberation 
or  argument,  and  their  correspondence 
could  be  readily  known  and  testedr— 
but  to  place  a  definite  reality  in  one 
scale,  and  leave  the  other  void  for  some 
visionary  subsistence,  as  yet,  not  only 
unformed  but  unplanned,  is  surely  not 
the  mode  of  procedure  by  which  se- 
rious matters  should  bo  determined. 
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If»  after  a  prolonged  discontinuance  of 
parliaments,  the  throne  were  prayed  to 
devise  some  species  of  assembly  suitable 
to  the  exi^ncies  of  the  timest  a  wise 
man  might,  without  prejudice  to  his 
reputation,  refuse  to  join  in  such  a 
prajer ;  if,  when  a  river  were  found 
impassible,  it  was  proposed  to  entrust 
certain  parties  with  power  to  devise  and 
carry  into  effect  some  contrivance  of 
which  they  approved,  few,  except  those 
who  placed  implicit  reliance  on  the 
parties  to  whom  such  powei^  was  to  be 
assigned,  would  admit  the  propriety  of 
confiding  it  to  them.  The  sovereign 
might  reasonably  be  petitioned  to  as- 
semble  parliament — a  committee  might 
well  be  Appointed  to  take  measures /or 
the  erection  of  a  bridge ;  but,  if  a  pru- 
dent man  were  requested  to  sign  a 
petition,  or  assent  to  a  proposal,  that 
a  king,  or  a  company,  would  be  pleased 
to  do  what  seemed  to  either  to  be  fit,  he 
would  be;  we  imagine,  very  unlikely  to 
yield  a  ready  acquiesence.  With  equal 
justice  and  prudence  he  might  refuse 
to  acquiesce  iti  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tion presented  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  It  Was  a  petition  professedly 
addressed  to  an  assembly  unfit  to  legis- 
late for  the  church,  unwilling  to  legis- 
late/or its  benefit 9  and  yet  prayed  to 
exercise  a  discretionary  power  in  fabri- 
cating measures  by  which,  for  evil  or 
for  good,  the  whole  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem might  be  materially  and  unaltera- 
bly affected. '  No  roan  should  "be  ac- 
counted timid  or  supine  for  refusing  to 
subscribe  his  name  to  ^uch  a  petition. 

The  Archbishop's  analogy  labours 
under  another  disadvantage,  ti  has  no 
provision  for  a  very  marked  peculiarity 
in  the  circumstances  for  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  furnish  an  illustration.  Lei 
it  be  apposed,  that  parliaments  were 
not  discontitiued,  but,  being  duly  sum- 
moned  and  assembled  at  stated  periods, 
were  uniformly  prorogued  without  en- 
tering upon  the  ''dispatch  of  busi- 
ness ;**  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  flooded 
river  were  not  altogether  destitute  of 
a  bridge,  but  that  it  was  spanned  by  . 
an  arcn  which  demanded  repair  before 
it  could  be  pronounced  serviceable  and 
safe ;  might  not,  in  such  a  case,  the 
projector  of  anew  kind  of  parliament^  or 
of  a  new  bridge^  be  accounted  rash, 
rather  than  the  protestor  against  his 
scheme  be  derided  for  timiditv?  At  leasts 
would  it  not  be  a  reasonable  question 
to  demand  of  the  advocate  for  noveU 
Vol.  XXII^No.  132. 


ties,  what  he  meant  to  do  with  the 
things  he  found  existing?  Would  he 
abolish  the  parliament  which  he  propo- 
sed to  supersede — ^would  he  destroy  the 
bridge  for  which  he  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute one  more  serviceable?  Or, 
would  he  merely  make  the  existing 
parliament  and  bridge  fit  to  render  the 
services  for  which  they  were  originally 
designed? 

.  Ii  fti^h  Ik  qi^iion  were  asked  re- 
specting the  projectors  in  the  arch- 
bishop's analogy,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  petition  presented  by  his  ^ace, 
nor  in  the  argument  recommending  it, 
from  which  an  answer  could  be  col- 
lected. Both  intimate  the  desirable- 
ness of  having  s^  legislature  erected 
within  the  cliurch^  and  neither  explains 
whether  the  desired  end  13  to  be  attained 
by  rendering  the  convooations  now  held 
efHcient,  or  by  suppressing  them,  and 
substituting  in  their  phkce  assemblies  t>f 
different  constitution  and  character. 

It  is,  we  apprehend,  very  generally 
known,  that  convocations  are  uni- 
formly summoned  concurrently  with 
parliament,  and  that,  after  assembling 
and  dispatching  some  formal  business, 
they  adjourn.  To  render  tiiem  effi- 
cient as  a  legislature,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary, that  the  roval  writ,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  are  bolden,  shall  be  accom- 
panied or  followed  by  a  royal  licence  to 
enact  canons*  Thus,  it  may  be  said^ 
there  is  an  ecclesiastical  legislature  ia 
a  state  of  preparedness  to  enact  ]aw8» 
whenever  new  laws  are  wanted,  but 
without  the  power  to  make  loose  expe- 
ritmenta  in  legislation,  at  the  will  of 
speculative  and  enterprimng  nvenibers 
desiroiMof  a  change.'  Is  it  the 'pur- 
pose and  wish  of  the  Archbishop,  of 
Dublin  to  obtain  this  dangerous  power 
for  the  convocations  which  are. now 
holden  ?  Is  it  hi?,  object  to  have  some 
kind  of  assembly,  whose  coo^positioais, 
yet  to  be  devised,  empowered  to  act 
and  legislate  as  freely  as  the  high  courts 
of  parliament  ?  We  confess  our  in*, 
bility  to  discover,  and  are  disposed  ta, 
charge  our  ignorance  less  on  our  owoer 
dulness  of  apprehension,  than  on  the 
obscurity  and  indefiniteness  of  the  aroh-. 
bishop's  argument  and  petition. 

And  this,  if  we  are  right,  is  a  matter 
of  grave  remonstrance.  A  petition  for 
an  ecclesiastical  legislature  ought  to 
declare  whether  it  contemplates  an  im- 
provement of  the  existing  legislature, 
or  the  erection  of  a  new :  it  ought  to 
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declare,  whether  it  desires  to  have  the 
convocation  licensed  to  act — to  see  its 
constitution  altered — or  to  see  it  super- 
seded by  an  assembly  of  a   different 
description.     Can  it   be  possible  that 
this  is  an  object  contemplated  with  de- 
sire by  any  prelate  in  our  Church? 
We  would  hope  it  is  not.     It  would 
be  a  very  serious  evil  to  see  the  old  le- 
gislature and  the  new  confronted  and 
conflicting — ^to  see  the  assembly,  which 
is    purely  ecclesiastical,    complaining 
agamst  the  body  of  parliamentary  crea- 
tion ;  or  to   see  the  civil  legislature 
effecting  or  aiming  at  the  extinction  of 
the   ecclesiastical,    and    investing  an 
assembly,  to  which  it  had  given  exis- 
tence, with  an  authority  to  govern  in 
spiritual  things,  and  to  make  altera- 
tions in  the  Church.     We  know  of  no 
precedent  for  an  exercise  of  power  like 
this — we  know  of  no  argument  which 
could  justify  or  excuse  it.     If  the  con- 
vocation need  reform,  we  could  under- 
stand the  propriety  of  requiring  and 
empowering    it  to  effect  the  neces- 
sary   alteration.     Equally   with    one 
of  the  houses  of  parliament,  a  house 
of  convocation  may   require   change 
and  improvement;  but  the  amendment, 
in  the  instance  of  the  convocation  as 
in  that  of  parliament,  should  he  made 
within.     If  the  civil  legislature  were 
to  effect  great  changes,  purely  on  its 
own  authority,  in  the  governing  assem- 
bly of  the  Church,  it  might  provoke  a 
most  unseemly  contention :  there  is, 
at  all  events,  nothing  dbreputable  in 
refusing  to  join  in  petitioning  parlia- 
ment to  attempt  so  hazardous  an  ex- 
periment    It  would  be  little  less  un- 
reasonable to  pray  that  the  crown  or 
the  lords  would,  of  their  own  mere 
motion,  carry  into  effect  a  reformation 
of  the  commons'  house  of  parliam^t. 
A    member    of    convocation    should 
hardly  court  the  exercise  of  alien,  or, 
at  least,  extern,  jurisdiction,  which  a 
member  of  parliament  would  strongly 
deprecate  and  resist,     k  is  not,  there- 
fore, rash  to  hope,  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  when  he  prayed  that  the 
Church  might  have  an  efficient  legis- 
lature within  herself,  did  not  desire 
that  her  existing  legislature  should  be 
annulled  or  superseded.     May  it  have 
been  his  wish  that  the   convocation 
should  be  licensed  to  act  first  upon  it- 
self, then  upon  the  Church  at  large — 
first  modifying  itself,  so  as  to  become 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  necessities 


of  the  age,  and  then,  when  thus  re- 
formed, to  legislate  for  the  correction 
of  all  errors,  and  abuses,  and  deficien- 
cies, in  the  ecclesiastical  system  ?  If 
this  were  his  grace's  desire,  we  regret 
that  he  did  not  express  it.  If  his  wish 
were  of  an  opposite  tendency,  it  would 
be  no  less  desirable  that  he  should 
avow  his  purpose  of  destroying  or  dis- 
honouring the  convocation,  by  mea- 
sures of  change,  in  the  designing  of 
which  it  had  no  part — in  the  adoption 
of  which  it  had  no  voice  or  will — and 
by  which  its  position  or  its  character 
became  essentially  and  irrecoverably 
altered. 

Let  it  be  set  down,  then,  as  our 
leading  objection  to  the  movement  re- 
commended by  the  archbishop,  (we 
omit  for  the  present  the  consideration 
whether  it  is  seasonable,)  that  his  grace 
has  left  us  ignorant  of  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  to  be  made,  and  that,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  he  must  be,  himself, 
equally  uninformed.  The  moment  his 
petition  is  granted,  his  control  over 
the  movement  originated  by  him  ceases. 
At  his  will  an  engine  which  is  to  stump 
a  character — perhaps  a  new  character 
•—upon  the  Church,  has  been  construct- 
ed and  put  in  action,  and  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  this  fatal  en- 
gine is  confided  to  an  assembly  '*  unfit 
to  legislate  for  the  Church,  unwilling 
to  legislate  for  its  advantage  ;" — nay, 
this  very  unmeetness  and  indisposition 
is  avowed  ur  proclaimed  as  the  reason 
for  confiding  to  a  suspected  assembly 
a  duty  which  none  but  wise  and  faith- 
ful friends  should  ever  be  permitted  to 
execute.  If  parliament  has  become 
disqualified  for  legislating  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters,  we  should  more  than 
doubt  its  competency  to  adjust  the 
composition  and  constitution  of  an 
ecclesiastical  legislature.  We  can  well 
imagine  a  generous  enemy  willing  to 
disconnect  himself  from  all  control 
over  an  adveri^ary's  affairs ;  and  can 
understand  that  Koman  Catholics,  and 
Dissenters,  and  Socinians,  having  seats 
in  either  house  of  parliament,  may 
consent  to  dispossess  themselves  of 
power  to  harm  the  Church  or  Church 
Establishment ;  we  can  imagine  that 
they  would  willingly  acquiesce  in  the 
erection  of  a  new  court  or  legislative 
assembly,  to  which  the  task  relinquish- 
ed by  themselves  could  with  more 
propriety  be  committed;  but  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  discern  any  good  refl« 
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son  why  they,or  the  body  to  which  they 
belong,  should  be  called  upon  to  frame 
that  intermediate  legislature  by  which 
the  Church  was  thenceforth  to  be 
governed. 

The  argument  of  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  is  not  liable  to  the  objection 
which  we  feel  against  the  scheme  of 
his  grace  the  archbishop.  His  lord- 
ship, we  are  inclined  to  believe,  would 
willingly  see  the  convocation  re- 
stored to  its  efficiency  :— 

^  "  The  convocation  mi?ht  not,  theore- 
tically, be  the  most  excellent  and  perfect 
form  of  Church  legislature ;  but  he 
could  not  deem  it  so  impracticable  or 
useless  as  it  had  been  represented.  The 
upper  house,  composed  of  the  prelates, 
could  not,  surely,  be  open  to  the  charge 
of  too  great  tendency  to  popular  influ- 
ences ;  and  the  other  house  consisted 
only  of  144  members,  a  number  which 
certainly,  if  popularly  elected,  might  be 
susceptible  of  excited  influences,  but 
which  was  made  up  of,  first,  the  deans, 
dignitaries  next  in  rank  to  the  bishops, 
and  probably  about  the  same  age,  not 
at  all  likely  to  consider  matters  in  other 
than  a  calm  and  temperate  manner ;  nor 
less  likely  to  deal  with  Church-matters 
in  such  a  spirit  were  the  archdeacons — 
the  verv  ttUe  of  the  clergy — to  whom, 
assurealy,  such  subjects  might  safely  be 
entrusted.  So  that  more  than  half  the 
members  of  the  lower  house  were  persons 
not  popularly  elected,  but  sitting  by  vir- 
tue of  their  stations  and  oflices  in  the 
Church.  The  excitement  common  now- 
a-days  in  Church«matters  might  be  as- 
cribed in  no  slight  degree  to  the  absence 
of  any  recognised  form  of  government — 
of  any  mode  by  which  opinions  could  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  calm  consideration. 
Something  analogous  to  this  evil  in  the 
Church  might  be  noticed  in  the  excite- 
ment accustomed  to  pervade  the  country 
during  the  temporary  cessations  of  par- 
liamentary deliberations,  when  public 
questions  were  discussed  at  dinners  and 
meetings,  and  exciting  language  bandied 
to  and  f^o  in  speeches  and  papers — an 
excitement  dying  away  in  a  great  degree, 
when  matters  were  brought  again  before 
regularly  authorised  assembUcs ;  and 
even  the  wild  excitement — the  fierce 
language  echoed  so  loudly  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Irish  Channel,  was  apt  to  die 
away  to  something  more  approaching 
rational  discussion  and  ars^umentative 
consideration  when  brought  into  the 
houses  of  parliament.  Nor  was  this 
wholly  dissimilar  to  what  must  occur  in 
a  Church  where  there  was  no  authoriied 
body  to  consider  conflicting  opinions 
oalmly ;  and,  therefore,  they  were  left 


to  the  oxcitod  and  exciting  controversies 
of  those  least  able  and  least  willing  to 
treat  them  in  so  befitting  and  beneficial 
a  spirit.  There  would  bo  no  safety  cr 
security  to  the  Church,  if  she  were  not 

Sermittcd  to  accommodate  herself  in  a 
ue  degree  to  the  altered  circunistances 
of  the  age,  and  with  recognised  antho* 
rity  to  meet  the  necessities  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  must  inevitably  occur." 

If  we  rightly  collect  his  lordship's 
views  from  this  passage,  they  are«  we 
will  admit,  direct  and  intelligible.  At 
the  same  time,  we  doubt  their  suitable- 
ness to  the  plAce  in  which  they  were 
expressed.  The  throne  is  the  tribunal 
before  which  they  could  be  laid  with 
best  advantage.  A  royal  license  can 
effect  all  that  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
seems  desirous  to  have  accomplished. 
Parliament  cannot  grant  such  a  licensey 
cannot  annul  it  if  granted  by  the  crown. 
If  there  be  a  general  and  earnest  desire 
entertained  throughout  the  Church,  to 
restore  its  former  powers  to  the  con- 
vocation, it  should  be  signified  in  a 
dutiful  address  to  the  crown — an  ad* 
dress  recommended  by  the  great  num- 
bers and  the  high  reputation  of  th« 
subscribers,  as  well  as  oy  the  convinc- 
ing arguments  in  which  their  wisdom 
was  embodied  ;  and  should  not  be  left 
dependent  upon  the  advocacy  of  any* 
the  most  exalted,  individual,  speaking 
in  his  own  name  alone,  in  an  assembly 
which  had  no  power  to  g^ant  the  thing 
he  prayed  for. 

Nor  is  our  objection  only  to  the 
place  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
delivered  his  argument ;  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that,  even  were  it  ad- 
dressed to  the  crown,  it  ought  not  to 
prove  effectual.  It  contained  no  enu- 
meration of  topics  worthy  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  convocation^  if 
left  free  to  act ;  and  this  we  hold  to 
be  a  fatal  omission.  The  Sovereign 
of  England  is  **  Defender  of  the 
Faith."  However  the  title  was  given, 
its  propriety  has  hitherto  been  highly 
vindicated — vindicated  against  alien 
intrusion — vindicated  by  repressing 
the  precipitancy  of  ill-advised  mem- 
bers of  the  national  establishment- 
vindicated,  we  trust,  it  will  continue 
to  be,  by  withstanding  rash  endea- 
vours to  convert  the  convocation  into 
an  independent  legislature.  When- 
ever it  is  plainly  desirable  that  new 
eanons  be  enacted,  the  crown,  we 
tru8t>  will  grant  its  license  to  framt 
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them ;    but,  we   hope^    not    without 
knowing  what  it  does, — not  without 
knowing    and     approving     the    acts 
which,  it  is  expected,  the  convocation 
is  to  perform ;  otherwise  serious  mis- 
chief  may  be    done.       If  a  convo- 
cation be  empowered  to  act  as  a  legis- 
lature, with  no  other  restraints  on  its 
freedom  of  discussion  than  the  pru- 
dence or  principle  of  its  members  may 
supply,  although  the  crown  can  refuse 
to  sanction  its  enactments,  and  can 
thus  deprive  its  canons  of  authority, 
evil  may  be  done  in  its  debates,  which 
the  sovereign's  interposition  would  be 
too  late  to  remedy.     A  convocation 
empowered,   at   this    time,   to    enact 
canons,  would  feel  that   it  was  ex- 
pected to  enact  them  :  that,  if  it  did 
not  legislate,  public  expectation  would 
be  disappointed.     There  is  much  dan- 
ger and  strong  temptation  in  such  a 
feelii\g.     The  persuasion  that  charac- 
ter will  be  lost  if  something  be  not 
done,  often  causes  the  doing  of  some- 
thing rash  and  wrong :  where  interests 
of  so  deep  moment  as  those  of  religion 
and  the  church  are  at  stake,  so  grave  a 
peril  ought  not  to  be  hazarded.     No : 
if  it  be  necessary  that  the  convocation 
obtain  the  royal  license  to  legislate, 
let  the  necessity  be  plainly  shown,  let 
the  freedom  and  the  power  which  are 
to  be  exercised,  have  their  due  limits 
assigned  them — let  the  sovereign  and 
the  people  know  what  are  the  precise 
changes  to  be  effected;  and  then  it 
will  be  practicable  to  arrive  at  a  cor- 
rect judgment,  whether  it  is  desirable 
that  the   powers  solicited  should   be 
granted,  and  it  will  be  also  practicable 
to  make  provision  that,  if  granted, 
they  shall  not  be  abused. 

And  here,  by  anticipation,  we  pro- 
test against  any  argument  which  an 
ingenious  and  enterprising  reader  may 
extort  from  an  obvious  and  plausible 
analogy.  Parliament  is  a  species  of 
civil  convocation,  as  the  convocation 
is  an  ecclesiastical  parliament.  The 
freedom  of  the  civil  assembly  has  not 
been  destructive  to  the  British  consti- 
tution ;  ergOf  to  grant  freedom  of  ac- 
tion to  the  ecclesiastical  svnod  would 
not  prove  ruinous  to  the  church. 
This  is  a  weak  argument.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  assemblies  rashly 
compared  together,  are  wider,  and 
more  real,  than  the  seeming  resem- 
blances are  obvious.  Parliament  has 
<^own  into  power,  as  a  man  grows 


from  infancy  to  the  fulness  of  faia  ma- 
ture strengh,  whFch  he  has  learned  to 
use,  and  to  command,  during  the  slow 
process  of  its  acquisition.  The  con- 
vocation would  have  to  enter  upon  its 
arduous  duties,  and  to  exert  its  pe- 
rilous powers,  without  the  regulating 
and  restraining  influences  of  habit  and 
experience ;  as  a  man  would  have  to 
act  who  came  into  the  world  without 
the  preparation  of  childhood  and  ado- 
lescence, who  found  himself  in  society 
with  the  strength  and  the  passions  of 
perfectly  developed  life,  and  with  the 
fatal  inexperience  which  made  these 
gifts  his  majiters. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  th.it 
in  the  constitution  of  parliament  there 
are  checks  and  counterpoises,  admi- 
rably contrived  for  the  efficiency  and 
conservation  of  the  political  system. 
There  is  an  element  which  stimulates 
to  action — an  element  in  which,  be- 
cause of  its  representative  character, 
the   legislature  and    the  people   are 
identified — an  element  which  u  as  an 
organ  of  the  popular  mind,  which  is 
animated  by  the  will,  the  passions,  and 
even  the  prejudices  of  a  free  people — 
an  element  instinct  with  influences  of 
the  present,  responding  to  and  reflect- 
ing the  public  voice  and  look,  show- 
ing— 

**  The  vei7  8|C  and  body  of  Um  time,  its  fom  and 
l>re«uf«." 

There  is  another  element  in  the 
British  legislature,  which  mingles 
itself  more  unreservedly  with  the  past, 
and  with  the  future;  which  imbibes 
its  political  inspiration  less  from  the 
spirits  of  the  passing  hour,  and  from 
the  passions  of  an  excited  people,  than 
from  hereditary  recollections,  and 
from  the  high  resolve  to  guard  the 
honours  and  riches  of  the  past,  and 
transmit  them,  without  loss  or  stain, 
as  its  rightful  heritage,  to  the  future. 
If,  in  the  commons*  house  of  parlia- 
ment, England  can  reckon  upon  agen- 
cies which  obey  the  popular  will,  and 
are  busy  as  that  will  is  restless  and 
commanding;  in  her  higher  courts 
she  has,  to  temper  the  precipitancy  of 
this  imperious  will,  an  assembly  nur- 
tured amid  influences  grander  and 
more  enduring.  If,  in  the  enforced 
and  incessant  activity  of  her  commons, 
she  has  a  principle  of  progression,  to 
whichj  in  part»  her  rapid  and  general 
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improvement  may  be  ascribed— in  her 
peerage  she  has  a  principle  of  per- 
manence, to  which,  under  God,  recent 
experience  has  taught  us  to  ascribe 
the  maintenance  of  her  characteristic 
and  distinguishing  institutions.  It  is 
idle  to  say  that  the  convocation, 
equally  with  parliament,  has  its  upper 
house.  The  peerage  of  England  is 
hereditarif  ;  —  it  is  formed  amidst 
thoughts  of  what  it  owes  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  dead,  and  it  has  me- 
mentoes of  what  it  is  bound  to  pre- 
serve, that  there  may  be  honourable 
remembrances  for  the  child  yet  to  be 
born.  The  upper  house  of  convoca- 
tion is  not,  necessarily,  composed,  for 
the  greater  part,  of  a  body  like  this  ; 
and  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  ana- 
logy supposed  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  legislatures,  however 
plausible  it  may  seem,  is  deficient  in 
the  fidelity  and  exactness  without 
which  argument  from  it  must  be  in- 
conclusive. 

And  now,  if  the  reader  think  our 
judgment  worthy  of  a  regard,  we  do 
not  withhold  it.  We  agree  with  the 
Bishop  of  Ossory  in  thinking,  that 
the  time  for  restoring  to  the  church 
her  synodical  powers  has  not  arrived. 
We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  share 
in  the  regret  with  which  his  lordship 
acquiesces  in  the  necessity  of  suffering 
these  powers  to  remain  still  in  abey- 
ance. We  differ  in  opinion  altogether 
with  the  petitioners  for  an  ecclesias- 
tical legislature,  and  with  the  prelates 
by  whom  their  prayer  was  supported. 
To  us  it  appears  that  there  is  no  such 
urgent  necessity  for  holding  a  convo- 
cation "  for  dispatch  of  business "  as 
these  high  parties  imagine ;  and  that 
the  dangers  attendant  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  its  newly  imparted  functions, 
would  be  far  more  formidable  than 
they  seem  to  apprehend.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  convocation  could  cure 
the  evils  for  which  it  b  prescribed  as 
a  remedy,  but  which  are  much  more 
likely,  we  believe,  to  become  mitigated, 
and  perhaps  removed,  by  a  r^imen 
like  that  which  the  Bishop  of  Ossory 
describes,  and  under  which  he  had  dis- 
cerned symptoms  of  amendment.  Mem- 
bers and  romisters  of  the  same  church 
contend,  it  is  said,  acrimoniously  for 
the  dogmas  or  opinions  which  they  re- 
spectively regard  as  of  the  most  imme- 
diate importance.  Where  the  articles 
of  their  churcbi  and  a  common  creed. 


indulge  a  certain  latitude  of  opinion, 
they  would  set  narrower  limits.  Where 
the  visible  church  would  acknowledge 
a  son,  parties  within  the  church  would 
proclaim  an  alien ;  and  this  not  for 
recklessness  of  unclean  living,  for 
carelessness  in  devotional  exercises,  or 
manifest  coldness  of  heart  towards 
God  or  man,  but  simply  from  unwil- 
lingness to  adopt  a  system,  or  a  point 
of  doctrine,  which  the  church  has  not 
directly  propounded,  or  to  receive  ar- 
ticles of  religion,  or  words  of  Scripture, 
in  a  sense  which,  in  some  instances,  the 
reason  of  an  individual  refuses  to  admit, 
and  which  no  authority,  whether  of  the 
divine  word,  or  of  human  ordinance 
in  the  Church  of  England,  has  enjoined 
as  obligatory.  Surely  Dr.  O^Brien 
does  not  err  in  imaginmg  that  this  is 
not  the  temper  which  the  contentions 
arising  out  of  the  erection  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical legislature,  would  have  tho 
effect  of  speedily  improving.  No : 
the  summons  to  send  representatives 
to  a  house  of  convocation  would  have 
an  exasperating,  and  perhaps  a  fatal, 
influence,  on  the^spirit  of  parties  with- 
in the  church.  The  apprehension 
that  one  dogma  or  another  must  be- 
come permanently  set  in  authority, 
would  exalt  profession  into  the  sem- 
blance of  principle,  would  give  to  per- 
sonal contention  the  importance  of  a 
purely  religious  controversy,  and  in 
the  end  would  convert  the  "idola 
specus"  of  some  eminent  man,  (erro- 
neous notions,  to  which  his  intellectual 
constitution  or  the  circumstances  of 
his  education  disposed  him,  from 
which  reason  had  not  set  him  free, 
and  in  which  a  tolerant  system  in- 
dulged him,)  into  oracles  which,  when 
their  revelations  go  forth  with  autho- 
rity, will  have  a  very  pernicious  influ- 
ence on  religion  and  the  church.  So 
long  as  they  remain  in  their  proper 
class  and  rank,  doctrines  or  opinions 
of  an  individual  or  a  party,  inferences 
from  Gospel  truth,  they  may  be  com- 
paratively harmless ;  but  should  they 
be  set  up  and  recognised  as  articles  of 
faith,  they  necessarily  compel  separa- 
tion from  the  church  which  has  ex- 
alted them,  and  essentially  change  the 
religious  system  into  which  they  are 
adopted.  Such  a  change  would  be, 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, a  recoil '  into  Romanism— a  set- 
ting up  opinions  of  fallible  men,  as 
though  they  were  equal  in  importance 
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and  authority  with  the  articles  of  faith 
revealed  in  Scripture,  and  emhodied  in 
those  formularies  which  have  been  re- 
ceived in  all  ages  by  the  catholic  church, 
as  containing  a  complete  summary  of 
saving  truth.  The  errors  which  con- 
stitute the  outer  distinctions  of  Rq- 
manism  might  not  prevail  in  the  pro- 
jected convocation,  but  if  any  error, 
or  any  private  opinion,  any  sectarian 
notion,  were  proclaimed  an  essential 
part  of  doctrine,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  believed,  the  great  principle 
of  the  catholic  church  would  be  set 
aside,  and  the  principle  of  Romanism 
would  be  introduced  into  its  place. 
The  fear  of  so  calamitous  a  result  is 
not  a  vain  chimera,  and  its  prayer, 
especially  when  it  seeks  no  more  than 
a  little  delay,  is  entitled  to  a  respectful 
consideration.  Were  such  a  prayer 
refused,  substantial  reason  should  be 
shown  for  its  rejection.  It  asks  no 
more  than  that  a  change  of  great 
magnitude,'  and  likely  to  be  attended 
by  most  serious  consequences,  shall 
not  be  hastily  made.  Nothing  less 
than  necessity  could  justify  disregard 
of  such  a  prayer,  and  certainly  a  clear 
case  of  necessity  has  not  been  made 
out  by  the  advocates  of  change. 

We  have  already  sidd,  that  our  good 
wishes  are  with  the  petitioners  for  delay. 
We  judge,  as  it  appears  to  us,  justly, 
and  as  we  are  conscious,  impartially, 
between  the  parties  at  issue.  Both 
parties  agree  in  their  representation  of 
the  state  of  things  they  would  reform. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  disputation  in  the 
Church,  which  both  would  cast  out  or 
correct.  The  one  would  give  it  scope 
and  authority  in  an  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lature— the  other  would  Withhold  from 
it  such  opportunities  of  exercise.  The 
one  maintains  that  the  uncharitable 
temper  in  which  opposing  sections  now 
wagv  upon  each  otner  a  controversial 
war,  will  be  mitigated  by  raising  per- 
sonal altercation  to  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  legblative  dbcussion — 
the  other  fears  that  personal  conten- 
tion would  thus  become  embittered, 
that  the  eilect  upon  individual  cha- 
racter would  be  evil,  and  upon  the 
imity  of  the  Church,  calamitous  in 
the  extreme.  This  other  party  would 
hope  a  better  result  from  the  amelio- 
rating influences  which  WMt  upon  the 
unmarked  progress  of  time,  and  are 
productive  of  changes  which  oftimet 
'0  unobserved  nntU  they  are  oom« 


pleted.     They  hope,  that  asperities  of 
opinion  will  be  smoothed  by  discus- 
sions in  which  no  more  is  aimed  at 
than  to  convince  or  persuade.  They  hope 
much   from    prayer  and  meditation. 
They  know  that  much  has  already  been 
achieved — that    many,   who  had   had 
angry  differences  and  disputes,    have 
been  brought,  through  gracious  influ- 
ences, *'  to  hold  the  one  futh,'*  not,  it 
is  true,  in  exact  conformity  of  opinion^ 
but,  "  in  unity  of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of 
peace,  and  in  righteousness  of  life.^ 
They  remember  instances  in  which  this 
happy  result   has   been  attained,  and 
discern  in  them  hope  of  further  good. 
What  has  been  realised  encourages 
them.     Evil,  they  know,  still  exists ; 
but  they  hope  its  removal — not  from 
agencies  which  they   think  likely  to 
feed  the  fire  of  contention — "ignem 
gladio  scrutari'* — but  from  influences 
of  which  they  have  seen  good  effects  ; 
and  which,  they  believe,  will  not  cease 
their  beneficial  operations  upon  vices 
still  to  be  corrected : — 


*'Forta«i«eti0tin«, 
Ltfgtter  abitulerit  Ioa«ft  «tM,  libtf  unieos, 
Condliiun  propriom.** 


There  are  many  topics  suggested  by 
our  subject,  on  which,  were  our  limits 
not  already  approached,  we  would 
willingly  enlarge.  There  is  one  upon 
which,  confined  as  we  are  in  space,  we 
feel  constrained  to  offer  a  brief  ol>ser- 
vation.  It  is  the  unfitness  of  parlia- 
ment to  legislate  for  the  Church.  We 
airree  in  opinion  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.  The  legislature  of  Great 
Britain  is  not  so  constituted  as  an 
assembly  oueht  to  be  to  which  the 
regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and 
interests  is  entrusted.  We  are,  how- 
ever, strongly  moved  towards  this 
conclusion' by  a  reason  which  his  grace 
has  not  stated.  The  admission  into 
parliament  of  parties  adverse  to  the 

Church,  influences  the  Archbishop 

the  exclusion  of  parties  especially  de- 
voted to  its  interests,  has  no  less  weiffht 
with  .us.  The  House  of  Commons  has 
le^slated  upon  things  spiritual  and 
things  temporal,  by  which  the  Church 
and  the  clergy  were  affected — upon 
the  suppre^ion  of  bishoprics— on  the 
discontinuance  or  extinction  of  paro- 
chial ministrations — on  the  principle 
and  construction  of  systems  of  Chris- 
tian education — on  the  duties  and  con- 
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ditions  of  clerical  residence — on  the 
pecuniary  terms  upon  which  incum- 
Dents  may  obtain  the  services  of  assis- 
tant curates — on  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  due  maintenance  of 
public  worship ;  has  undertaken  to  grant 
*' novas  tabulas,"  where  ecclesiastics 
were  the  creditors — has  been  generous 
at  their  cost,  bestowing  largesses, 
amounting  to  nearly  a  fourth  of  their 
whole  income — has  distinguished  them 
by  imposing  upon  the  poor  remnant  of 
their  property  a  heavy  burden,  from 
which  the  laity  are  exempt — has  taxed 
them,  to  double  the  amount  of  the  laity, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and 
pronounced  them  disqualified  for  hav- 
ing any  share  in  the  administration  of 
the  funds,  to  which  it  requires  of  them 
to  contribute  so  largely ; — and  the 
House  of  Commons  which  holds  itself 
competent  to  deal  thus  with  the  inte- 
rests and  concerns  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  to  dispose  of  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  properties  of  its  minis- 
ters, has  provided,  by  a  severe  law, 
that  DO  one  member  of  that  body  shall 
assist  in  its  deliberations.  We  have 
inquired,  and  have  never  been  able  to 
discover,  a  valid  reason  for  this  sin- 
gular exclusion.  We  could  under- 
stand it  if  it  were  based  upon  a  respect 
for  clerical  duty,  we  could  under- 
stand the  exclusion  from  parliament 
of  all  clergy,  who  have  care  of  souls. 
We  should  not  object  to  see  the  obli- 


gation of  ministerial  residence  enforced 
as  strictly  as  the  interests  of  true  reli- 
gion demand ;  but  that,  because  an 
individual  has  dedicated  himself  more 
especially  to  God's  service,  by  becom- 
ing a  minister  of  the  national  church, 
he  has  disqualified  himself  for  propos- 
ing or  promoting  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  laws,  by  which  England 
is  to  be  governed — for  a  prohibition 
having  an  effect  like  this,  we  frankly 
confess  our  inability  to  discover — our 
incompetency  to  understand  any  sufB« 
cient  reason,  either  in  reason  or  in 
morab. 

Our  limits,  and  some  knowledge  of 
the  difBculties  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, forbid  us  to  pursue  the  con- 
sideration of  this  topic  further.  Our 
sense  of  its  importance  has  enforced 
from  us  a  passing  notice.  We  cast 
it ''  upon  the  waters." 

As  to  the  main  subject-matter  of  our 
article,  to  which  we  purpose  speedily 
to  return,  we  would  respectfully  offer, 
for  the  present,  a  parting  recommen-^ 
dation.  Let  those  who  desire  the 
restoration  to  the  Church,  at  this 
time,  of  its  synodical  powers,  enume- 
rate the  refbrms  or  changes,  in  ef{ect- 
ing  which  such  powers  should  be  ex« 
erted.  Let  them  say  what  it  is  their 
desire  that  an  ecclesiastical  legislature 
should  do :  it  will  then  become  possi- 
ble to  judge  whether  it  be  safe  and 
advbeable  to  grant  their  petitions.  ^ 
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"  In  the  name  of  fury,  you  scoundrel," 
exclaimed  Colonel  Ashburnhaxn,  ad- 
dressing the  captain  of  the  cutter,  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  deck,'*  what 
made  you  strike  and  reef  the  sails  ?" 

'*  Because  I  couldn*t  help  it,"  replied 
the  man.  "They  are  to  windward  of 
us,  and  will  be  alongside  of  us  in  no 
time.  If  you  come  to  that,  what  made 
that  gentleman  stay  so  long — and  who 
the  devil  are  you,  who  come  to  give 
orders  here  ?" 

He  added  a  number  of  oaths,  which 
are  not  necessary  to  repeat.  But, 
Colonel  Ashburnham  waved  his  hand, 
saying,  *'  Silence,  sir — I  thought  I  was 
known  by  every  body,  who  even  pre- 
tends to  serve  the  king.  1  am  Colonel 
Ashburnham,  an  officer  in  his  ser- 
vice, and  I  order  you,  if  there  be  a 
chance  of  getting  away,  to  make  sail 
instantly  1" 

*'  There  is  no  chance«"  answered 
the  roan. 

"No,  sir! — not  now!"  said  a  sea- 
man, who  stood  near :  "  for  nothing  is 
ready.     If  we  had  not  reefed  the  sails, 

indeed '* 

"  Well,  well !"  said  Colonel  Ash- 
burnham, "  what  must  be,  must  be ! — 
Where  are  the  Frenchmen  ?" 

*'  There  stands  one,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, sullenly,  "  and  the  other  has  gone 
down  below." 

"  If  you  have  any  thing  to  destroy, 
sir,"  said  the  colonel,  addressing 
Barecolt  in  French,  "you  had  better 
go  and  do  it  at  once." 

"  I  have  nothing  on  earth,  sir," 
replied  Barecolt,  "  but  a  score  or  two 
of  crowns,  a  grey  doublet,  and  two 
shirts — all  of  which  I  would  sooner 
destroy  on  shore  than  on  the  water 
at  any  time.  I  have  a  grand  objec- 
tion to  that  element  in  every  shape 
and  in  every  quantity,  from  a  jugful!  to 
the  Atlantic." 

"  Your  nose  vouches  for  your  truth," 

replied  Ashburnham^  with  a  low  bow ; 

for  he  was  a  man,  who,  notwithstanding 

the  sterner  and  more  devoted  points 

^  his  character,  could  understand  and 

Teciate  ajoke. 


it 


You  say  right,  colonel,"  replied 
Barecolt,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
proboscis.  "  An  honest  man  never 
fears  to  bear  a  witness  of  his  actions 
about  with  him." 

"  Had  you  not  better," saud  Ashburn- 
ham, in  a  lower  tone,  "  go  down,  and 
see  if  you  can  help  vour  companion." 
"  With  all  my  heart,'*  answered 
Barecolt,  "  though  I  think,  what  he  is 
about,  he  can  do  without  help ;  but  I 
will  go  and  tell  him  that  the  big  black 
monster  there,  is  coming  up  more  like 
a  swallow  than  a  whale,  and  that  may 
hasten  his  proceedings.*' 

Thus  saying,  he  descended  into  the 
cabin;  but  speedily  returned,  laugh- 
ing and  saying,  in  broken  English, 
"  He  is  mortally  sea-sick,  poor  mi- 
serable !  1  thought  he  would  be  so,  in 
the  boat" 

"  Ay  I  it  is  the  motion  of  the  ship, 
lying  to,**  replied  Ashburnham,  aloud ; 
"  but,  on  my  life,  this  is  a  bad  affiur 
for  me.  You  two  gentlemen,  I  dare 
say,  they  will  let  go  as  strangers  ;  but 
I  am  unfortunately  too  well  known. 
Here  they  come,  however,  and  we  shall 
soon  know  the  worst." 

A  moment  after  the  headmost  ship 
of  the  enemy  brought  to,  and  while 
the  others  sailed  on  after  the  Good 
Hope,  a  boat  was  immediately  dis- 
patched to  take  possession  of  the 
cutter,  and  the  deck  was  crowded  in  a 
few  minutes  with  seamen  from  Hull. 

The  leader  of  the  party  recognized 
Colonel  Ashburnham  at  once,  and 
laughed  when  he  saw  him,  exclaiming, 
"  Ha,  ha!  we  have  got  something  for 
our  chase,  however!  Who  is  there 
on  board  besides,  colonel  ?" 

"  I  really  cannot  tell,  sir,"  answered 
Colonel  Ashburnham,  gravely  ;  *'  I 
have  just  got  into  this  unfortunate 
vessel  from  the  other  ship,  and  know 
nothing  of  any  body  on  board,  but  that 
fellow,  and  he  pointed  to  the  captain, 
who  is  evidently  one  of  three  things.** 

"  What,  sir !"  exclaimed  the  captain, 
looking  at  him  fiercely. 

"  Fool,  coward,  or  traitor !"  ex- 
claimed Colonel  Ashburnham  calmly. 
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The  man  sprang  towards  biro,  but 
the  officer  of  the  boat  interposed,  ex- 
claiming— *'  Peace,  peace  I  No  quar- 
relling amongst  prisoners !  Run  down, 
run  down !  some  of  you,  and  see  who 
is  below.  Bring  up  lUl  the  papers,  too, 
and  then  put  about  the  ship  for  Hull." 
The  men  bustled  about  for  a  minute 
or  two,  executing  these  orders,  till  at 
length  one  of  them  returned  up  the  lad- 
der, carrying  some  papers  in  nis  hand, 
and  another  followed,  bearing  the  port- 
manteau of  Lord  Beverley,  and  a  small 
leathern  pouch  or  wallet,  containing 
the  worldly  goods  and  chattels  of  wor- 
thy Captain  Barecolt.  Colonel  Ash- 
burnham's  baggage  was  upon  the  deck, 
and  with  very  summary  haste  the  crew 
of  the  parliamentary  ship  proceeded  to 
examine  the  contents  of  the  whole, 
while  Barecolt  poured  forth  a  multi- 
tude of  French  lamentations,  over  what, 
he  appeared  to  think,  was  preliminary 
to  the  plunder  of  his  property. 

"  There,  hold  your  howling !"  cried 
the  officer  of  the  boat.  "  Nobody  is 
going  to  take  any  thing,  unless  it  be 
the  papers." 

"  I  have  no  papers!**  cried  Barecolt, 
in  broken  English,  "  except  that  brown 
paper,  round  about  my  crowns,  give 
me  the  silver  and  take  the  brown  paper, 
if  you  like." 

"  There,  Monsieur !  take  your 
crowns,  paper,  and  all,*'  cried  the 
officer,  handing  them  to  him.  **  We 
are  no  robbers  in  this  country.  Did 
you  find  any  one  below  ?"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  man  who  brought  the 
portmanteau. 

*•  Nobody,  but  another  poor  French 
lubber,  lying  upon  the  floor,  as  sick  as 
a  cat,"  answered  the  sailor.  "  I  shook 
him  by  the  shoulder,  and  told  him  to 
come  up,  but  1  believe  he  would  let 
me  throw  him  overboard  sooner  than 
•budge." 

"  Ay  I  let  him  stay —let  him  stay !" 
answered  the  officer.  <'  I  will  go  down 
and  see  him  in  a  minute.  What's  in 
that  leather  case  ?'* 

•*  Nothing  but  my  clothes,  writing 
materials,  and  a  trifle  of  money,"  re- 
plied Colonel  Ashburnham  ;  **  and  if 
you  wish  to  examine  it,  I  will  beg  you 
to  use  the  key,  rather  than  that  marl- 
ing spike ;  for  I  don't  know  whether 
the  smiths  are  good  in  Hull.  Here  is 
the  key.** 

While  all  these  operations  were  going 
on,  the  boat's  crew  had  been  busily  en- 
gaged in  navigating  the  ship  towards 


Hull,  and  the  vessel  to  which  she  had 
struck,  seeing  the  prize  secure,  made 
sail  to  assist  in  the  chase  of  the  Good 
Hope. 

Although  the  wind  was  not  very 
favourable,  it  was  sufficiently  so  to 
bring  them  into  the  port  of  Hull,  just 
as  night  was  beginning  to  fall,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  deck  was  crowded 
with  officers  of  the  garrison,  and  a 
party  of  the  train-bands  of  the  city — 
the  only  force,  indeed,  which  the  par- 
liament had  prepared  for  its  defence. 
Colonel  Ashburnham,  whose  name  was 
soon  noised  about,  became  an  object  of 
general  attention,  and  much  less  notice 
was  taken  of  good  Captain  Barecolt, 
than  that  worthy  gentleman  imagined 
he  deserved.  He  consoled  himself, 
however,  with  the  reflection  that  the 
rabble  of  Hull  neither  knew  him, 
nor  the  many  wonderful  achievements 
which  he  had  performed,  and  that  it 
was  as  well,  occasionally,  to  divest 
one*s  self  of  a  portion  of  one's  glory, 
in  order  to  escape  from  too  close 
observation. 

Lord  Beverley  passed  with  as  little 
attention  ;  and  an  officer,  who  was 
sent  to  state  the  case  to  the  governor, 
reported  first,  that  the  famous  Colonel 
Ashburnham  was  among  the  pri- 
soners, but  that  the  other  two  were 
Frenchmen,  apparently  of  no  great 
importance,  and  one  of  them  so  sick 
that  he  could  scarcely  .stand. 

"  Bring  Colonel  Ashburnham  be- 
fore me  immediately,"  replied  the  go- 
vernor ;  *«  and  the  Frenchman  who 
well.  He  can  give  us  tidings  of  himself, 
and  his  companion,  too,  most  likely. 
Put  the  other  one  in  the  block-house 
we  strengthened  yesterday,  till  he  is 
well  enough  to  speak  for  himself.  Let 
him  have  whatever  is  necessary  for 
him,  and  mind  to  keep  a  sure  guard 
over  him." 

These  orders  were  immediately 
obeyed ;  and  while  Lord  Beverley 
pretending  to  be  still  very  ill  from  the 
effects  of  his  voyage,  was  carried,  ra- 
ther than  led,  to  a  block-house  which 
had  been  fortified,  near  the  water-gate 
of  the  city,  Colonel  Ashburnham  and 
the  magnanimous  Captain  Barecolt 
were  marched  up  to  the  residence  of 
the  governor,  and  speedily  introduced 
to  his  presence. 

Of  Sir  John  Hothara  himself  we 
cannot  give  a  better  account,  and  in 
all  probability  should  give  a  much 
worse  one,  than  that  which  has  be' 
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furnished  by  the  celebrated  historian 
of  the  great  rebellion  : — 

**  Hothara,"  says  Lord  Clarendon, 
with  those  remarkable  powers  of  deli- 
neat  in  j^r  human  character  which  pro- 
bably Theophrastus  himself  possessed 
in  a  very  inferior  degree,  "  was  by  his 
nature  and  education  a  rough  and 
rude  man,  of  g^eat  covetousness,  of 
great  pride,  and  great  ambition,  with- 
out any  bowels  of  good  nature,  or  the 
least  sense  or  touch  of  generosity. 
His  parts  were  not  quick  and  sharp, 
but  composed,  and  he  judged  well. 
He  was  a  man  of  crafl,  and  more  like 
to  deceive  than  to  be  cozened." 

Such  was  the  man,  according  to 
Lord  Clarendon's  account,  before 
whom  Colonel  Ashburnham  was  now 
brought ;  and,  as  he  had  said  to  the 
Earl  of  Beverley,  there  was  some  en- 
mity existing  between  the  family  of 
Hotham  and  himself,  so  that  he  might 
well  expect  to  be  treated  with  very 
scanty  ceremony  and  kindness.  Ne- 
vertheless, to  his  surprise,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  a  good-natured  air,  and  a 
shake  of  the  hand,  Hotham  exclaim- 
ing;— 

"  Welcome,  colonel,  welcome  !— 
Though,  to  say  the  ruth,  I  wish  to 
heaven  you  had  not  put  yourself  in 
the  way  of  our  ships,  or  that  the  peo- 
ple had  let  you  go  1" 

''  The  latter  unfortunate  case  can 
soon  be  remedied.  Sir  John,"  said  Co- 
lonel Ashburnham,  '^  by  your  doing 
what  they  left  undone,  and  letting  me 
go  yourself." 

"  I  fear  not,  colonel, — I  fear  not," 
replied  Hotham.  *'  We  have  got 
some  great  rogues  here,"  he  added  in 
a  lower  tone,  ''who  look  after  me 
more  sharply  than  I  look  after  them ; 
otherwise  I  would  let  you  go  at  once, 
upon  my  honour,  and  will  do  it  yet  if 
I  can." 

"  Well,  I  thank  yon.  Sir  John,  for 
the  intention,  at  all  events,"  replied 
Ashburnham ;  "  and  it  is  the  more 
gratifying  to  me,  as  I  always  had  a  re- 
gard for  you,  notwithstanding  my 
quarrel  with  your  son,  which  you  took 
up  so  warmly  at  one  time.' 

**  Ah,  the  knave !"  said  Hotham  ; 
''I  have  found  him  out  since  that 
time ;  and  now  he  has  come  down 
here    to    act    as   spy  and  controller 

against  his  own  father. But  who 

have  you  got  there  ?     Is  he  one  of 
-'^ur  people  ?" 

Oh  no  1"  answered  Ashburnham ; 
ae  poor  devil  of  a  Frenchman, 


seeking  service,  I  believe.     I  found 
him  and  another  in  that  cursed  cutter, 
when  I  was  fool  enough  to  go  aboard. 
The  other  has  been  dead  sick  all   the 
way  ;  but  I  know   nothing   of  them, 
for  we  were  taken  almost  immediately 
after  I  got  into  her:"   and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  that  he  had  been  re- 
turning to  England  in  the  Good  Hope, 
but  judging  from  what  he  heard  the 
time  not  yet  quite  propitious  for  his 
re-appearance,  he  had  sought  to  make 
his  way  back  to  France  or  Holland  ia 
the  vessel  in  which  be  was  taken. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Hotham,  "I 
will  lodge  you  as  well  as  I  can,  and 
get  you  out  of  the  scrape  as  soon  as  I 
can ;  but  keep  out  of  my  son's  war* 
for  he  is  a  vast  rogue,  and  very  ill 
affected  to  the  king.^-Now  I'll  see 
what  this  fellow  has  to  say  for  him- 
self— Come  hither,  sir." 

By  a  rapid  and  dexterous  change  of 
look,  Barecolt  contrived  to  make  it 
appear  that  be  did  not  at  first  under- 
stand the  governor's  words,  but  com- 
prehended the  sign  to  approach,  by 
which  they  w^re  followed,  and,  ad- 
vancing with  a  low  bow,  laid  his  band 
upon  his  heart,  and  then  stood  upright 
before  Hotham,  in  what  he  considered 
a  graceful  attitude. 

"  A  tall  fellow,' '  said  Hotham,  turn- 
ing to  Colonel  Ashburnham.  **  Pray, 
who  may  you  be,  sir  ?" 

<'  I  be  von  Capitaine  Jersval,"  re- 
plied Barecolt,  with  a  low  bow ;  *'  toq 
French  gentleman  who  seek  to  distin- 
guish herself  by  serving  any  body." 

''A  laudable  and  elastic  ambition," 
said  Ashburnham,  turning  away. 

**  By  servingany  body,"  said  Hotham, 
"pray.  Captain  Jersval,  who  would 
you  like  to  serve  best  ?'* 

''It  be  to  me  von  matter  of  de 
grandest  indifference,"  replied  Bare- 
colt, "so  dat  de  pay  and  de  glory  be 
de  same  on  both  side." 

"  That*s  as  it  may  be,**  answered 
Hotham  ;  "  but  the  truth  is,  1  want 
some  good  serviceable  officers  to  help 
in  strengthening  the  fortifications." 

"  I  am  de  man  dat  can  do  it,"  was 
Barecolt's  replv.  "  1  have  strengthen 
many  fortification  in  my  time,  amongst 
de  rest  Rochelle.  But  I  must  know, 
monsieur,  if  dat  de  pay  and  de  glory 
be  equal ;  for  I  come  here  to  offer 
service  to  de  king,  and  not  finding  her 
majesty  where  I  tought,  and  my  mo- 
ney going  very  fast  m  dis  sacre  dear 
land  of  England,  where  de  wine  and 
de  meat  is  all  sold  At  de  weight  of 
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goldi  and  vat  you  call  damn  tough^ 
too>  I  tink  to  go  back  agaio^  when 
your  great  black  sheep  catch  mcj  and 
bring  me  here,  pardie  !" 

Ashburnham  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer,  bat  turned  to  a  window  ana 
laughed  outright.  Hotham,  however, 
continued  gravely  to  interrogate  Cap- 
tain Barecolt  in  regard  to  the  plans 
and  purposes  which  brought  him  to 
England  ;  and  having  satisfied  himself 
completely  that  he  was  one  of  those 
adventurous  soldiers,  of  whom  great 
numbers  were  at  that  time  wandering 
about  Europe,  taking  service  wherever 
they  could  find  it,  he  determined  to 
put  bis  skill  to  a  test  before  he  tried 
his  honesty.  Sending  for  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  together  with  compasses 
and  a  ruler,  he  directed  Captain  Bare- 
colt to  draw  him  out  a  plsin  of  any 
little  fortification  he  thought  fit ;  but 
Barecolt,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  had 
not  altogether  misused  his  advantages, 
and  might  have  become  almost  as 
great  a  ipan  ^  he  fancied  himself,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  his  swaggering, 
drinking,  drabbing,  and  lying  propen- 
sities, instantly  exclaimed : — 

**  Ah,  9'a  vous  verrez — you  must 
see  in  von  meenute  ;"  and  taking  the 
compasses  dexterously  in  hand,  he 
portioned  off  curtains  and  bastions, 
and  half-moons,  and  horn- works,  and 
redoubts,  and  glacis,  and  ditches,  and 
salient  angles,  and  every  sort  of  de- 
fence that  could  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  town,  with  a  rapidity  that 
somewhat  astounded  the  slow  com- 
prehension of  Hotham,  who  soon  be- 
came convinced  that  he  had  got  one 
of  the  first  engineers  in  Europe  within 
the  walls  of  Hull.  His  exclamation 
of  surprise  called  Ashburnham  to  the 
table,  who,  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
and  very  willing  to  do  Barecolt  a  good 
turn,  exclaimed: — 

"  Upon  my  soul,  the  Frenchman 
seems  to  understand  what  he*s  about!" 

**  Monsieur,  you  do  flatter  me,**  re- 
plied Barecolt,  with  another  low  bow. 
'*  I  b^  one  poor  insignificant  man,  who 
have  certainly  been  employed  in  de 
great  enterprise,  and  have  pick  up 
some  leetle  what  you  call  spattering 
of  de  science,  but  1  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  many  man." 

Hotham,  however,  was  completely 
taken  in ;  and  although  he  puzzled 
his  head  in  vain  to  recall  the  name  of 
Captain  Jersval  amongst  the  great  men 
of  Enropef  yet  be  thought  that  at  the 


least  it  was  well  worth  his  while  to 
engage  him  in  strengthening  the  de- 
fences of  Hull,  and  withholding  him 
from  the  service  of  the  king  till  such 
time  as  the  parliament  should  deter- 
mine whether  they  would  take  him 
regularly  into  their  employment  or  not. 
It  must  not  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  I  mean  to  imply  that 
Hotham  was  in  any  degree  sincerely 
attached  to  the  parliamentary  party, 
or  wished,  or  even  expected  that  it 
would  be  ultimately  successful  against 
the  king.  But  in  all  troublous  times 
there  are  a  multitude  of  waverers, 
some  from  weakness,  some  from  am- 
bition, hanging  on  the  outskirts  of,  a 
party,  lending  it  inefficient  help,  and 
generally  falling  in  the  end,  as 
he  did,  by  their  own  indecision. 
Those  who  are  moved  by  ambition,  like 
Hotham,  ordinarily  hope  to  wring  from 
the  party  to  which  they  wish  success, 
that  advancement  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  obtain,  by  giving  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  enemy,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  meet  with  the  just  reward  of 
such  conduct  by  being  neglected  or 
punished,  when  those  they  have  aided 
against  their  conscience,  for  their  own 
purposes,  have  obtained  a  preponde- 
rance, by  the  support  of  themselves 
and  others  like  them.  Hotham,  how- 
ever, wishing  to  make  himself  of  im- 
portance, and  sell  his  services  dear  to 
the  king,  was  very  well  inclined  to  ga- 
ther round  him  men  that  might  make 
him  formidable ;  and  consequently, 
after  some  little  deliberation,  he  turn- 
ed to  Barecolt,  saying : — 

"  Well,  Captain  Jersval,  T  think  I 
can  get  you  good  service,  if  you  like  ; 
but  before  I  can  say  any  thing  positive, 
I  must  apply  to  the  higher  powers. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  if  you 
like  it,  I  will  employ  you  upon  the 
fortifications  here,  at  fifteen  shillings 
a  day." 

**  And  my  victual  ?"  said  Barecolt* 
"  Well,"  replied  Hotham,  "  I  can't 
exactly  give  you  a  place  at  my  own 
table,  but  you  shall  have  a  billet  upon 
any  victualler  in  the  town  you  like, 
and  an  order  for  your  supply,  charge- 
able upon  the  government." 

Barecolt  again  bowed  low,  saying : 
**  Monsieur,  I  am  your  most  de- 
voted. You  will  inspect  de  work 
every  day,  and  vat  you  say  shall  not 
bind  you,  unless  you  like  vat  be  done. 
I  am  quite  sure  of  de  great  success. 
Den,  if  de  higher  power  say,  ve  y\V 
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not  have  Captain  Jersval,  goot^  you 
can  pull  ofF  your  hat  and  say,  mon 
capitaine,  goot  niorninj? ;  and  I  shall 
be  free  to  go  where  I  like — Dat  is  but 
all  fair  I  tink." 

"  Quite — quite/'  answered  Hotham, 
"  and  so  we  will  leave  it,  captain.  I 
will  go  into  the  ante-room  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  direct  the  order  to  be  made 
out,  and  to-morrow  morning',  if  you 
will  be  with  me  by  six,  we  will  walk 
round  the  ramparts.*' 

"  Sir,  you  treat  me  very  polished," 
answered  Barecolt,  with  another  pro- 
found bow  ;  and  Hotham  retired  for 
an  instant  into  the  next  room. 

Ashburnham  immediately  advanced 
a  step  towards  Barecolt,  fixing  his  eyes 
keenly  upon  him  : — 

**  And  pray,  sir,"  he  demanded, 
**  do  you  really  intend  to  go  over  to 
the  parliament,  after  having,  as  I  un- 
derstand, served  his  majesty  ?" 

"  I  have  taken  the  king's  money, 
colonel,"  answered  Barecolt,  **  but 
every  one  has  a  right  to  get  out  of  a 
scrape  as  he  can." 

"  I  think  I  understand  you,"  an- 
swered Ashburnham;  "and  if  so, 
God  speed  you  :  if  not,  one  day  you 
will  repent  it." 


"  There  are  laws  amongst  soldier&y 
colonel,"  answered   Barecolt,  "  which 
are  never  violated  by  men  of  honour. 
But  there  is  no  law  against  cozefiing' 
a  captor. — It  be  quite  true,**  he  ooDti> 
nued,  at  once  resuming  his  jargon  on 
the  re- appearance  of  Hotham  at  tbe 
door,  "  I  know  noting  about  de   par- 
ties here  ;  it  make  no  difference  to  me 
which  be  right  and  which  be  wroo^  ; 
all  I  know  is,  dat  party  dat  pay  me  be 
right,  and  very  right  too,  as  dej  will 
find  when  dey  see  what  I  will  do/' 

The  conference  did  not  last  macb 
longer :  Hotham  gave  the  billet  and 
the  order  to  Barecolt,  and  then  placed 
him  in  the  bands  of  a  capt»n  of  tbe 
train-bands,  to  guide  him  about   the 
town,  as  he  said,  and  to  see  that  be 
had  every  thing  he  needed,    but  as 
much   to  keep  a  certain   degree     of 
watchfulness  over  his  proceedings  as 
any  thing  else ;  and  this  being  done, 
he  let  him  go.     Colonel  Ashburnham 
was  placed  under  stricter  guard  ;  but 
yet  treated  courteously  aind  well,  and 
orders  were  given  to  let  the  governor 
know,  as  soon  as  the  other  Frenchman 
Ehould  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  be 
brought  before  him. 


CHAPTEa   XVI. 


Captain  Barecolt  and  his  guide  now 
issued  forth  into  the  streets  of  Hull, 
and  sauntered  on  for  a  few  steps  with- 
out speaking.  An  English  town,  in 
those  days,  especially  after  the  sun 
was  set,  presented  a  very  different 
aspect  from  that  which  it  offers  to  the 
night  wanderer  at  present.  All  was 
darkness  and  gloom,  except  where, 
from  an  open  door,  or  unshuttered 
window,  the  lights  which  the  people 
within  were  using  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, served  also  for  the  benefit  of  the 
passenger  ;  and,  indeed,  every  one  who 
had  occasion  to  traverse  the  streets, 
generally  furnished  himself  with  a  lan- 
tern, or  link,  to  prevent  him  from  run- 
ning his  head  against  a  post,  or  breaking 
his  neck  down  some  of  the  steep  flights 
of  steps  by  which  the  even  course  of 
progression  was  not  unfrequently  in- 
terrupted. 

"  Now,  master  captain,**  said  Bare- 
colt's  companion,  «  what  inn  do  you 
want  to  go  to  ?  for  it  won't  be  plea- 
sant roaming  about  Hull  after  dark." 

*'  Dat  is  de  tinjj  vich  I  don't  know," 


answered   Barecolt,    **  I    never  have 
been  in  Hull  before.** 

'*  Then,  one  inn  is  as  good  as  ano- 
ther to  you.  Captain  Chairsfall,'*  re- 
plied the  officer  of  the  train-bands. 

"  No,  no,  no,*'  replied  Barecolt, 
<*  dat  be  not  just,  monsieur,  all  inn 
be  not  de  same — it  depend  on  what  be 
in  dera.  I  must  have  de  good  wine» 
de  good  bed,  de  good  meat.*' 

"  Well,  you  can  have  all  those  at 
the  Lion,  or  at  the  Rose  either,**  re- 
plied his  companion. 

'^  Ah,  no  ;  I  like  to  see,"  answered 
Barecolt,  "we  will  just  walkthrough 
de  town,  take  a  leetle  peep  at  dis  inn, 
and  a  leetle  peep  at  dat,  and  perhaps  I 
take  a  gla's  of  vine  here,  and  a  glass 
of  vine  dere,  and  give  you  anoder,  mon 
ami,  just  to  try  which  be  de  best.  You 
see  my  nose,  have  you  not?  Well 
it  know  what  good  vine  be.'* 

*'  It  looks  it,"  answered  the  other, 
for  that  nose  was  one  which  few  men 
could  let  alone,  such  were  its  attrac- 
tions. "  However,  if  we  are  to  have 
this  long  walk|  I  must  get  a  lantern  at 
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my  house/'  and  on  he  went>  down 
the  street  before  hira,  till  turnin;;^  to 
the  left,  he  entered  another,  in  which 
not  only  was  his  own  house  situated, 
but  also  the  identical  inn  called  the 
Swan.  The  door  was  open,  a  light 
was  shining  within,  the  swan,  in  all 
its  glory,  was  swinging  from  a  pole 
over  the  door,  and  Barecolt  insinuated 
a  desire  to  begin  their  perquisitions 
there. 

The  captain  of  the  train  bands, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suspect,  had  a 
friend  at  the  Lion,  and  another  at  the 
Rose,  for  he  certainly  did  not  do 
justice  to  Mistress  White,  in  the  ac- 
count he  gave  of  the  accommodations 
of  her  house.  But  Barecolt,  who 
thought  that,  ffood  or  bad,  he  never 
could  have  a  gill  of  wine  too  much — 
and  who  had  not  tasted  any  thing 
stronger  than  water  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  was  at  all  conve- 
nient to  his  stomach,  was  resolute  to 
try  what  the  Swan  could  produce,  and 
consequently  led  the  way  up  the  steps, 
and  into  the  house,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  the  worthy  pre- 
decessor of  John  Gilpin. 

Advancing  with  an  easy  and  self- 
satisfied  air,  to  the  little  room  which 
we  have  spoken  of,  the  window  of 
which  commanded  the  passage  and  the 
staircase,  he  found  the  worthy  land- 
lady herself,  seated  with  a  tall  power- 
ful man,  considerably  above  the  middle 
age,  but  still  hale  and  hearty — with 
white  hair  indeed,  but  thick  eyebrows, 
still  jet  black,  and  long  dark  eyelashes 
shading  an  eye  of  that  peculiar  blue, 
which  is  seldom  found,  without  a  rich 
stream  of  the  Milesian  blood  flowing 
in  the  veins  of  the  owner.  A  jug  of 
ale  and  some  cold  ham  was  between 
the  two,  and  Mrs.  White  seemed  to  be 
doing  the  honours  of  her  house  to  the 
stranger  with  great  courtesy  and  at- 
tention. 

"  Would  you  have  de  bounty,  ma- 
dame,"  said  Barecolt,  "just  to  let  me 
have  von  leetle  gill,  as  you  call  it,  of 
de  very  best  vme,  and  anoder  of  de 
same  for  my  friend  here." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  White. 
"  Ah,  Captain  Jenkins,  is  that  you  ? 
Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  in 
the  house  at  last.  A  dull  night,  sir — 
Nancy,  Nancy,  give  these  gentlemen 
two  gills  of  the  best  wine.  White  or 
red,  sir?" 

*'  Oh,  vite,  vite,"  replied   Captain 


Barecolt,  "  de  red  vine  in  England  be 
vort  noting." 

'*  White,  Nancy,  white,"  cried  the 
landlady.  "  Won't  you  come  in,  and 
take  a  seat,  Mr.  Jenkins  ?  Here's  Mr. 
O'Donnell  with  me,  whom  you  know,  I 
think." 

Captain  Jenkin*?,  however,  of  the 
train-bands  of  the  city  of  Hull,  grum- 
bled something  i^bout  not  being  able 
to  stay  long;  but  the  more  gallant 
Barecolt,  instantly  accepting  the  lady's 
invitation,  walked  in,  and  the  other 
followed. 

The  two  measures  of  wine  were 
speedily  set  before  them,  and  Barecolt 
tossing  ofp  his  in  a  moment,  seemed  to 
like  it  so  well,  that  he  called  for  ano- 
ther. But  Captain  Jenkins  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  whispered  that  there 
was  very  much  better  at  the  Lion. 
"  very  much  better,  indeed  I" 

What  effect  this  insinuation  would 
have  had  upon  the  determinations  of 
Barecolt,  I  cannot  t.-ike  upon  myself 
to  say ;  but  an  event  occurred  at  that 
moment,  which  at  once  decided  his 
conduct.  Just  as  Nancy  was  placing 
the  second  gill  before  him,  a  loud  noise 
of  people  speaking,  and  apparently  scuf- 
fling in  the  street,  was  heard — it  gra- 
dually grew  louder,  and  at  length 
seemed  to  reach  the  steps  leading  up 
to  the  house. 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of 
one  of  the  voices,  which,  though  raised 
into  accents  such  as  Barecolt  had  never 
heard  it  use,  seemed  to  him  familiar 
to  his  ear,  and  he  instantly  started  up 
to  look  out. 

"  It's  nothing  but  some  drunken  men, 
sir,"  said  Mrs.  White,  "  if  they  don't 
mind,  the  watch  will  get  hold  of  them." 

But  the  watch  had  already  done  its 
function  ;  and  the  moment  after,  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Dry,  of  Longsoaken,  was 
distinctly  heard  exclaiming,  *•  Get 
hence,  ye  men  of  Belial,  ye  false  wit- 
nesses, raised  up  by  Jezebel,  whose 
blood  the  dogs  licked,  to  testify  falsely 
of  the  just  Naboth.  Drunk  I  it  is  you 
are  drunk !  I  never  was  so  sober  in 
my  life. — Get  hence,  I  say,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  loud  hiccup,  "  I  lodge 
here,  I  tell  you ;"  and,  shaking  off  the 
hands  of  two  of  the  watch,  who  had 
him  in  custody,  he  rushed  into  the 
Swan,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  when  he  fell  prone  upon 
the  well-washed  floor,  and  lay  there^ 
unable  to  raise  himself. 
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Mrs.  White  instantly  rushed  out* 
followed  close  by  Nancy,  to  the  rescue 
of  her  guest — for  the  watch  had  by  this 
time  entered,  and  were  about  to  lay 
hands  once  more  upon  the  person  of 
Mr.  Ezekiel  Dry.  The  good  land- 
lady, however,  easily  satisfied  them 
that  Mr.  Dry  would  be  taken  care  of, 
and  not  suffered  farther  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  town ;  and  as  he  was  by 
no  means  in  a  comfortable  or  conve* 
nient  position  on  the  floor — which, 
from  the  undulatory  motion  he  per- 
ceived in  it,  he  asserted  loudly  was 
affected  by  an  earthquake — the  two 
men  who  had  followed  him,  were  em- 
ployed to  raise  him,  and  conveyed  him, 
struggling  violently,  to  bis  bed. 

By  no  means  unaccustomed  to  the 
treatment  of  such  maladies,  Mrs. 
White  remained  for  a  few  minutes 
with  her  reverend  and  respectable 
guest,  and  then  leaving  him,  as  we 
shall  do  for  the  present,  returned  to 
her  little  parlour. 

"  Madame,"  said  Barecolf,  as  soon 
as  she  entered,  "  your  vine  be  so  very 
good,  dat  I  shall  remain  here  vile  I  stay 
in  de  town.  Here  is  von  leetle  billet 
from  the  governor,  and  as  I  know  dat 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  lod^e  de  soldier, 
or  de  officer  eider,  here  be  one  order 
for  my  provision  and  maintenance, 
vich  will  be  paid  at  de  good  rate — and 
as  I  like  de  good  vine,  it  may  be  some- 
ting  in  your  way." 

Mrs.  White  could  only  courtesy, 
and  submit ;  but  captain  Jenkins, 
who  had  hoped  to  put  a  good  thing  iti 
the  paws  of  the  Lion,  or  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Rose,  flung  out  of  the  house  in 
a  flt  of  disgust,  saying,  he  would 
come  for  Captain  Chairsfall  early  the 
next  morning.  Before  he  went,  how- 
ever, he  called  Mrs.  White  aside,  and 
whispered  to  her,  to  keep  a  sharp  eye 
upon  her  new  guest. 

*'  If  you  And  him  inquiring  his  way 
out  of  the  town,  or  going  out  late  at 
nii?ht,  or  early  in  the  morning,"  he 
said,  with  an  important  air,  "  you 
must  send  word  either  to  me,  or  the 

governor — it's  all  the  same  which  ;  for 
e  is  a  Frenchman,  who  has  come 
over  to  serve  the  king,  in  rebellion  to 
the  parliament,  and  has  been  taken 
prisoner.  He  pretends  now  to  be 
willing  to  go  with  us,  but  I  have 
doubts,  many  doubts,  Mrs.  White,  so 
look  to  him,  look  to  him  well,  if  you 
would  merit  favour." 

Mrs.  White  promised   to  look  to 


him,  and  inwardly  proposed  to  have  a 
due  regard  for  her  own  pocket,  by 
obtaining  speedy  payment  for  every 
thing  she  supplied ;  and,  as  for  the 
rest,  "  to  let  the  man  take  his  chance/* 
as  she  termed  it.  I  cannot,  however, 
aver  that  Mrs.  White  was  either  pre- 
possessed by  the  appearance  of  the 
worthy  Captain  Barecolt,  or  bj  the 
account  given  of  him  by  Captain 
Jenkins — though  to  say  truth,  she  did 
not  put  much  taith  in  the  assurance  of 
the  officer  of  the  trained  bands. 

That  her  new  lodger  had  come  to  serve 
the  king,  however,  and  then  showed  a 
good  will  to  serve  his  enemies,  seemed 
clear — so  that,  when  she  returned  to 
her  parlour,  after  her  conference  with 
Jenkins,  though  she  was  perfectly  civil 
to  the  apparent  Frenchman — as  indeed 
she  was  to  every  one — it  was  of  that 
quick  and  sharp-set  civility  which  can 
be  felt  better  than  described.  She 
answered  all  his  questions  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  interspersing  them 
with  numerous  courtesies,  and  very 
civil  epithets ;  but  it  was  very  evident 
to  Captain  Barecolt,  that  Mrs.  White 
wished  for  as  little  of  his  company  as 
possible.  He  was  not  a  man,  as  may 
be  imagined,  who  would  attribute  this 
distaste  to  his  society  to  any  want  of 
personal  attractions,  and  he  settled  it 
in  his  own  mind,  that  it  must  be  his 
assumed  quality  of  Frenchman  that 
prejudiced  the  landlady  against  him — 
and  that  evil  he  determined  to  remedy 
as  soon  as  he  was  sure  of  his  ground ; 
for  Captain  Barecolt,  at  that  moment, 
had  as  strong  a  desire  for  the  private 
company  of  Mrs.  White,  as  she  had 
for  his  absence.  Mr.  Hugh  O'Donnell 
still  kept  his  seat  at  the  table  too,  and 
he  looked  at  Mrs.  White,  and  Mrs. 
White  at  Mr.  0*Donneli,  with  very 
significant  glances,  and  no  less  signi- 
ficant silence,  till  at  length  Captain 
Barecolt's  impudence  fairly  gave  way, 
and  saying  to  himself,  «  Hang  the 
fellow  I  I  must  wait  till  he  chooses  to 
go,"  he  rose,  inquiring,  *'  can  any 
body  show  me  the  room  that  I  am  to 
sleep  in  ?  for  I  like  very  great  to  see 
de  bed  where  I  lie." 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  cried  Mrs.  White, 
'<ynu  shall  have  as  good  a  bed  as  any  in 
Hull.  Here,  Nancy,  Nancy,"  and 
preceded  by  the  girl,  the  worthy  cap- 
tain wa«  led  up  stairs,  and  shown  into 
a  bed-room,  just  opposite  to  that  of 
Arrah  Neil. 
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From  the  Rhine,  October  1,  1843. 
LlE^EB   LoRREQUERf 

I  have  just  ascertained  from  a  source 
on  which  I  can  rely,  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Customs'  Union  (whose 
Direction  is  now  sitting  at  Berlin,)  to 
raise  considerably  the  duty  on  linen 
and  linen  yarns,  to  commence  with  the 
)st  January,  1844.  Those  in  connec- 
tion with  the  trade  here,  and  especially 
at  Bielefeld,  are  in  great  consternation, 
and  are  making  large  orders  for  the 
purpose  of  anticipating  the  new  duty. 
It  is  remarkable  that  neither  England 
nor  France  have  special  agents  to  the 
Customs'  Union  at  present.  Have  they 
given  it  up  in  despair  ? 

The  greatest  efforts  are  being  now 
made  by  Prussia,  backed  by  the  entire 
German  press,  to  win  over  Belgium  to 
an  alliance  with  the  German  Customs' 
Union.  King  Leopold's  known  pai*- 
tiality  for  his  German  countrymen,  is 
worked  upon  in  every  possible  way  for 
this  purpose.  Germans  and  Belgians 
are  vying  in  the  interchange  of  com- 
pliments, as  may  be  seen  from  the  music 
selected  for  the  September  Feasts  in 
Belgium,  and  the  liberal  invitation  to 
the  Rheinlander's,  through  the  medium 
of  the  public  press.  During  his  late 
visits  to  Wiesbaden,  King  Leopold  was 
beset  on  all  sides,  both  with  civilities 
and  solicitations,  special  orders  for  his 
reception  were  forwarded  by  telegraph 
from  Berlin,  and  although  he  hired  a 
steamer  for  himself,  in  order  to  be 
quiet,  he  was  obliged,  nolens  volenss  to 
stop  at  Coblentz,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  authorities. 

It  would  probably  be  for  the  interest 
of  Belgium  to  join  the  Customs'  Union, 
and  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage for  the  German  States  to  be 
enabled  to  obtain  a  free  access  to  the 
sea,  through  Belgium,  which  the  Dutch 
are  less  likely  than  ever  to  concede. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  long-cherished 
scheme  of  annexing  Belgium  to  France 
by  means  of  a  Gallo-Belgic  Customs' 
Union,  if  put  a  stop  to  for  the  moment 
by  the  extravagant  demands  of  the 
French  capitalists,  is  nevertheless  by 
no  means  totally  abandoned.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  influence 


of  the  queen  and  the  father-in-law  are 
destined  to  succumb  or  not. 

Amongst  other  reports,  one  is  cur- 
rent that  the  friends  of  Don  Carlos, 
at  the  northern  courts,  are  pluck- 
ing up  their  spirits  and  hopes  once 
again ;  many  of  those  officers  who  fr- 
merlv  served  under  him  in  Spain,  are 
openly  preparing  for  a  new  campaign. 

Amongst  others.  Prince  L n,  so 

that  it  is  possible  we  may  soon  see  a 
new  party  riusing  its  head  to  increase 
the  confusion  of  that  unhappy  country. 

Many  have  been  the  speculations  as 
to  the  visit  to  Berlin  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  Most  persons  look  on  it 
as  a  counter-demonstration  to  the  visit 
to  Eu ;  and  although  St.  Petersburg 
letters  of  last  April  announced  the 
probability  of  the  Czar's  visit,  and  that 
at  a  time  when  it  was  supposed  that 
Queen  Victoria  would  visit  Ireland,  I 
still  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is 
a  considerable  approximcition  between 
Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  at  present ; 
no  doubt  there  are  many  questions 
between  Prussia  and  Russia,  which 
require  an  early  settlement, — a»,  for 
instance,  the  hermetically  sealed  fron- 
tier of  Russia ;  but  these  are  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  explain  the 
great  pains  which  have  been  taken  by 
Both  the  court  and  press  in  Prussia^ 
to  exhibit  and  publish  the  great  popu- 
larity of  the  Emperor.  The  probable 
motives  I  shall  presently  endeavour  to 
explain. 

A  great  sensation  has  been  produced 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Holstein  con- 
tingent to  the  10th  corps  d'armee,  with 
Danish  steindarts  and  accoutrements. 
The  German  press  is  gone  wild  at  this 
encroachment,  and  loudly  demands  the 
interference  of  the  Binodes  Tag  (Diet). 
It  has  given  the  German  nationalists 
an  opportunity  of  setting  off  at  score 
on  their  favourite  hobby — "A  common 
standard  and  flag  for  all  the  states  of 
the  German  Confederation."  This  is 
another  symptom  of  the  universality 
of  the  strong  feeling  in  favour  of,  and 
tendency  towards  the  formation  of  a 
new  German  empire,  which  is  so  openly 

expressed  in  the  German   Michael, 

amongst  other  demands  of  this  party 
is  one  which  is  by  do  means  unreason- 
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able, — namely,  the  assimilation  of  the 
weights,  measuresi  and  currency  of  all 
the  states,  composing  the  Customs' 
Union.  Some  steps  have  been  already 
taken  in  this  direction,  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

The  political  position  and  relations 
of  central  Europe,  hinge  at  present  on 
what  may  be  called  the  *'  Battle  of  the 
Tongues. "  The  gigantic  efforts  of  the 
Panslarouists,  under  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  are  well  known,  while  the 
Customs*  Union  has  placed  Prussia  at 
the  head  of  the  Teutonic  or  German 
tongue.  Austria,  whose  territory  is 
composed  of  such  a  variety  of  different 
nations,  of  whom  a  majority  are  per- 
haps slaves,  has  been  deposed  from 
ascendancy  in  Germany,  being  now 
only  supported  by  a  few  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  states,  and  in  especial  Ba- 
varia. Hungary  has  become  the  battle- 
field between  Sclavonismus  and  Mag- 
yarismus,  which  latter  is  in  itself 
antagonist  to  Austrian  influence. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  well 
remembering  the  selfish  conduct  of 
Prussia  during  the  last  Polish  revo- 
lution, threatened  at  the  same  time  on 
her  eastern  frontier  by  the  encroach- 
ment of  Russia  and  Servia,  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia;  Austria,  in  self-defence, 
has  thrown  herself  on  the  alliance  of 
England  and  France,  as  may  be  evident 
from  the  whole  course  of  the  late  events 
in  Servia.  The  scandalous  and  iniqui- 
tous partition  of  Poland  is  now  begin- 
ning to  bring  punishment  on  the  heads 
of  those  who  p.irticipated  in  the  spoil. 
Austria  and  Prussia,  whose  interest 
it  equally  is  to  uphold  Germanismus 
against  Sclavonismus,  and  in  the  case 
of  Austria,  Magyarismus,  are  com- 
pelled by  their  possession  of  Gallicia 
and  Posen,  to  range  themselves  on  dif- 
ferent sides.  In  1830,  both  were  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  reconsti- 
tuting the  kingdom  of  Poland ;  and 
while  Austria  intrigued  for  the  Arch- 
Duke  Charles,  Prussia  was  no  less 
eager  for  Prince  Paul  of  Wirtemberg, 
but  neither  party  would  disgorge  their 
own  portion  of  the  spoil. 

Under  this  view  of  the  case,  it  will 
not  be  surprising  that  Prussia  should 
seek  an  intimate  alliance  with  Russia, 
and  that  the  Prussians  should  claim 
and  be  proud  of  the  friendship  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas ;  although  they 
always  take  care  to  add,  "  we  by  no 
means  intend  to  Russify  ourselves 
■dtogether,'* 


I  alluded  above  to  the  indignation 
of  the  press  at  the  assumption  by  the 
Holstein    contingent    to   the   Bundes 
Hunn  (confederated  army)  of  Dani.Hh 
standards,  &c.     This  is  another  ele- 
ment in  the  strife  of  tongues.     For 
some  time  past,  the  inhabitants  of  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Denmark,  have  been 
seized  with  a  strong  desire  either  to* 
incorporate  themselves  into  one  Cus- 
toms*  Union,   or  perhaps  even  into 
a  great  Scandinavian   kingdom  ;  this 
might  perhaps  be  verv  desirable  for 
Europe,  and  in  especial  for  Germany  ; 
but  the  total  annexation  of  Schleswirs, 
Holstein,  and  the  other  German  pos- 
sessions of  the  king  of  Denmark,  seems 
quite  against  the  taste  of  the  remaining 
German  states — hitic  Ula  lachryma, — 
now  the  assumption  by  the  abovemen- 
tioned  contingent  of  Danish  colours^ 
is,  in  connection  with  other  steps  which 
have  been  taken  by  the  Danes,  looked 
on  AS  an  overt  act  of  aggression,  for 
which  satisfaction  is  loudly  demanded. 
As  maybe  supposed,  Prussia  is  likely  to 
take  the  lead  in  resisting  the  progress 
of  Scandinavismus,  although  it  is  whis- 
pered that  Russia  and  Prussia  guaran- 
teed to  Denmark  the  entire  sufferance^ 
and  unmingled  authority,  over  her  Ger- 
man provinces,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
recent  marriage.     On  the  other  hand, 
however,  Prussia  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
endeavouring  to  form  a  bond  of  union 
with  the  Flemish  branch  of  the  great 
German  family,  and  thus,  identity  of 
race  and  language  is  becoming  daily 
more  and  more  the  bond  of  nationality. 

Of  late,  the  rigour  of  the  censorship 
has  been  very  much  relaxed  in  Prussia. 
Governments  have  at  length  found  out 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  direct  than 
endeavour  to  stop  a  runaway  horse ; 
hitherto  the  press  had  been  altogether 
abandoned  to  the  movement  party; 
but  the  government  has  now  set  up 
some  new  journals,  and  got  the  editor- 
ship of  others  into  the  hands  of  its 
own  employes ;  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  our  evils,  which  had  assumed  an 
alarming  aspect,  was  likely  to  be  got 
under.  You  will  have  occasion  to 
remark  from  henceforth  that  the  tone 
of  the  press  will  become  more  decidedly 
conservative  than  before,  without  at 
the  same  time  losing  its  proper  inde- 
pendence. A  newspaper  editor  said 
to  me  some  time  since — ''take  away 
the  censorship  altogether,  and  a  cru- 
sade will  be  immediately  commenced 
against  all  the  small  princes  who  would 
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be  immediately  driven  out  of  the  Beld, 
for  which  the  time  is  not  as  yet  come." 
This  is  a  further  illustration  of  the 
Germim  Michael. 

Since  the  question  of  the  new  per.al 
code  has  been  disposed  of,  the  Rhenish 
Landstag  has  been  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  difficult  subject  of  municipal 
reform^  which  they  were  anxious  to 
carry  out  on  still  more  dangerous 
principles  than  even  the  whigs  have 
done  in  Ireland.  Government  has«  as 
you  may  suspose,  set  its  face  against 
these  measures^  and  a  smart  polemic 
is  being  carried  on  in  the  newspapers, 
both  parties  being  fully  aware  what 
an  influence  such  measures  must  have 
on  the  development  of  representative 
government*  although  they,  for  obvious 
reasons  keep  this  out  of  sight.  With- 
out entering  into  the  question  of  the 
relative  merits  of  pure  monarchical 
and  representative  government,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  Prussians 
are  by  no  means  as  yet  fit  for  the  latter 
form,  and  least  of  all  the  Rhine  pro- 
vinces, although  they  think  themselves 
on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  civilization, 
which  is,  by  the  way,  a  prettv  good 
proof  that  they  are  not  so.  Apropos 
of  municipal  reform,  I  perceive  that 
the  Hungarian  Diet  has  taken  up  this 
subject ;  but  in  Hungary,  the  govern- 
ment and  liberal  party  have  reversed 
their  position  on  this  question,  for  rea- 
sons which  have  been  already  explained 
in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 
The  Chambers  of  Magnates  have 
thrown  out  the  most  important  provi- 
sions of  the  laws  on  mixed  marriages, 
and  other  religious  matters,  which 
had  been  sent  up  from  the  Deputies. 
This  has  caused  an  open  breach  between 
the  Chambers,  which  is  likely  to  have 
serious  results.  But  enough  of  poli- 
tics for  the  present. 

The  name  of  Frederick  ROckert  has 
been  made  familiar  by  the  translations 
of  some  of  his  poems  in  **  The  Stray 
Leaflets  of  the  German  oak."  It  is 
therefore  unnecessary  that  I  should 
introduce  him  as  a  poet  to  the  readers 
of  the  Dublin  University  Magazine; 
but  as  a  dramatist,  he  is  probably  as 
yet  unknown  to  most  of  tbem.  His 
first  attempt  at  dramatic  composition 
seems  to  have  fallen  still-born  to  the 
ground ;  but  a  drama  which  appeared 
from  his  pen  about  a  year  a^o,  has 
since  attracted  much  attention.  Like 
many,  indeed  most  of  the  modem 
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German  poets,  he  has  chosen  to  em- 
body the  element  of  one  of  those  great 
questions  which  at  present  agitate  the 
inmost  recesses  of  society.  The  views 
of  the  present  king  of  Prussia  on 
church  government,  and  his  supposed 
predilection  for  the  English  Establish- 
ment, have,  as  may  be  supposed,  awak- 
ened a  lively  interest  amongst  all  classes 
of  religionists  in  Prussia.  Riickert  has 
seized  on  this,  for  a  dramatic  poem^ 
apparently  unpromising  subject ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  not  only  his 
choice  of  dramatis  persona,  but  his 
whole  method  of  handling  the  subject, 
indicate  talent  of  the  first  order.  I  by 
no  means  go  the  length  of  asserting 
that  this  drama  is  a  perfectly  classicid 
production.  Indeed,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  that  a  want  of  adherence  to 
the  classical  writers  should,  in  the  case 
of  Riickert*s  "  Saul  and  David,"  have 
produced  the  same  effect  as  a  strict 
and  pedantic  observance  of  them  did 
on  the  dramatic  productions  of  Lord 
Byron's  pen,  namely,  to  have  rendered 
both,  if  not  unfit,  at  least  not  well 
adapted,  to  theatrical  representation. 
Like  some  of  our  own  noble  poet's  dra- 
matic productions,  Riickert's  <*SauI 
and  David"  may  be  not  improperly  en« 
titled  a  mystery.  According  to  an 
able  writer  in  the  Augsburg  Gazette, 
(to  whom  I  must  confess  myself  much 
indebted,)  Goethe  has  somewhere  ob- 
served, **  that  the  theme  of  every  one 
of  Shahspeare's  plays  may  be  com- 
pressed into  an  aphorism,*'  This  same 
writer  truly  remarks,  that  in  this  same 
way  Riickert's  drama  may  be  com- 
pressed  into  this  short  expression :— . 
«  The  well-being  of  the  community  » 
to  be  sought  in  the  harmonious  co^pe^ 
ration  of  the  spiritual  and  secular 
authorities.  An  undue  preponderance 
of  either  is  a  fruitful  source  ofeciL" 

This  principle  is  embodied  in  the 
persons  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David. 
Samuel,  the  very  personification  of  in* 
dependent  spuritual  authority,  inflexible 
and  even  harsh,  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  divine  mission.  Saul,  the 
king,  who  has  been  raised  to  the  throne 
by  Samuel's  agency,  and  who  submits 
for  a  time  to  be  led  by  him,  but  after 
wards,  in  endeavouring  to  shake  off  a 
yoke  which  had  become  intolerable,  he 
himself  perishes  miserably,  involying 
in  his  ruin  his  son  Jonathan,  and  num» 
bers  of  his  subjects  ;  while  David,  who 
unites  in  his  own  person  a  certain  pro- 
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portion  of  spiritual  authority  with  the 
temporal  power  of  his  kingly  office — 
pious,  placing  his  reliance  in  Jehorah« 
wise,  brave,  and  independent,  is  the 
personified  principle  which  the  poet 
holds  up  to  the  admiration  of  his 
readers. 

This  drama  is  divided  into  fire  acts, 
which  are  preceded  by  an  introductory 
8cene,which  represents  Saul  as  a  youth- 
ful heroi  full  of  dignity  and  grace,  on 
his  election  to  the  royal  authority. 

Twenty  years  are  supposed  to  elapse 
between  this  scene  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  act.  The  glorious 
halo  which  surrounded  Saul's  youth, 
has  waned  into  a  dim  and  dismal  twi- 
light) the  freshness  and  life  of  his 
character  have  disappeared,  and  he  is 
represented  as  a  man  whose  inmost 
soul  is  sick,  and  as  to  whose  ultimate 
fall  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  rebels 
Against  the  iron  rule  of  Samuel,  but 
only  with  half  measures;  devoid  of 
energy,  and  incapable  of  following  the 
advice  of  those  who  surround  him,  he 
is  a  wavering  and  intractable  tool  in 
the  hand  of  the  hierarch,  who  has 
already  fixed  his  eyes  on  David,  in 
whom  he  hopes  to  find  an  abler  and 
more  obedient  agent.  In  this  latter 
point,  however,  Samuel  is  mistaken. 
David,  full  of  confidence  in  God,  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  in  immediate  inter- 
course with  the  Deity,  independent  of 
any  further  means  of  communication 
than  those  over  which  he  can  himself 
dispose;  prudent, calculating,  firm, fer- 
tile in  expedients,  and  brave — he  adds 
a  lustre  to  those  high  qualities  by  that 
remarkable  confidence  in  God,  in  which 
he  seems  to  live,  move,  and  have  his 
being.  Samuel  dies,  and  Saul  perishes 
at  Mount  Gilboa.  David's  political 
foresight  places  in  his  hands  the  su- 
preme and  independent  power  over  the 
united  people  of  Israel  and  Judah,  to 
which  the  priesthood,  with  David  at 
their  head,  are  subeervient. 

This  is  a  faint  outline  of  the  plot. 
The  great  interest  of  the  drama  is 
contained  in  a  succession  of  contrasts 
of  character,  the  excellencies  of  each 
being  made  to  centre  ultimately  in  the 
royal  priest  David.  In  the  introduc- 
tory scene  we  find  the  falling  family 
of  Eli  contrasted,  in  the  person  of 
Ichabod,  with  Samuel ;  then  royal  and 
spiritual  authority  in  Saul  the  king> 


and  Samuel  the  priest  and  prophet. 
Amongst  SauFs  followers,  the  clear- 
headed, intelligent,  true  soldier,  Abner, 
who  would  fain  support  pure  military 
government  against  the  influence   of 
the  priesthood  ;    Achiju,  the  priest, 
who  opposes  the  claims  and  rights  of 
his  order,  to  the  exclusive  hierarchical 
pretensions  of-  Samuel  ;    Doeg,    the 
Edomite,  a  shrewd,  cold,  long-headed 
man  of  the  world — a  perfbct  diploma- 
tist,   keen,  far-sighted,  every   where 
present,  and  xealous  in  the  serrice  of 
his  master,  so  long  as  their  interests  re- 
main   identified,    and   there    appears 
a  chance  of  success,  but  not  a  moment 
longer ;   but  devoid  of  sentiment    or 
amiability,  and  trusting  most  to  the 
strength  of  his  own  understatidiog. 
Again,  Jonathan,  a  pure  and  unspotted 
character,  a  dutiful  and  devoted  sod^ 
a  warm-hearted,  affectionate  friend> 
brave  and  magnanimous,  submitting' 
himself  modestly  to  the  higher  genius 
and  happier  fortune  of  his  friend ;  and 
in  contrast  to  the  lofty  and  masculine 
character  of  his  own  virtues,  deeply 
imbued  with  an  almost  feminine  love^ 
a  beautiful,  lovely,  and  loTing  spirit. 
David's    captains,  Joab  and  Abisha, 
are  cold  and  cruel  partisan  soldiers, 
ruthless  ^^tists.     Michali  the  daugh* 
ter  of  Saul  and  wife  of  David,  is  one 
of  those  lovely  and  feminine  charac- 
ters which  Walter  Scott  could  paint 
so  well.      The  minor  characters  of 
Kis  and  Ner  are  also  well  conceived-^ 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
Riickert  has  not  onlv  entered  into  this 
important  passage  of  Scripture  history, 
with  the  talent  and  research  of  a  pro- 
found biblical  scholar,  but  that  he  has 
also  pourtrayed  his  dranttUU  penonm 
with  the  genius  and  skill  of  a  great 
artist.     The  very  circumstance  of  the 
strength  of  the  poem  being  made  to 
lie  in  the  force  of  individual  characters 
and  contrasts,  has  however  had  the 
effect  of  breaking  the  action  into  a 
number  of  episodes,  and  thereby  lower- 
ing   its    dramatic    effect.      Notwith- 
standing which  defects,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly a  splendid  effort  of  genius,  well 
worth  the  translation  into  English,  if 
one  of  the  poets  of  the  Dublin  Uni- 
vKasiTY  Magazinb  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  undertake  it* 

KuNOENSPOaNi 
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FtOX  TBS  ORBSK  OF  BION. 

A  youthful  sportsman  on  bis  quest 

Hied  to  the  forest  grove  : 
Perched  on  a  box-tree's  bough  at  rest^ 

He  saw  the  God  of  Love ! 

By  his  small  Godship's  gilded  wings 
His  eager  eyes  were  caught : 

To  win  the  loveliest  of  things 
His  wasted  shafts  were  shot. 

Ang^y,  he  left  his  bow,  and  sought 

His  dwellings  to  complain 
That  all  the  craft  his  sire  had  taught 

Had  all  been  taught  in  vain. 

Once  more  into  the  wood  so  wild 

The  good  old  man  he  led. 
Who,  when  he  viewed  the  matter,  smiled. 

And,  smiling,  shook  his  head. 

"  Avoid  such  game,"  at  last  sud  he  ; 

''  A  luckless  bird  is  this : 
**  And  blest  your  future  fate  shall  be 

'*  His  capture  still  to  miss. 

*'  For,  when  thou  sbalt  be  man,  no  more 
**  The  Imp  will  care  to  flee : 

'<  Thy  mark  no  longer  as  before, 
''He  yet  shall  capture  thee.' 

Cork. 
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80KNET 
Soggetted  by  the  Meeting  of  the  BritUh  Ataoeiatloii  tX  Cork. 

Erin,  my  country,  sweet  is  the  beholding 

Which  these  bright  days  to  thy  true  sons  present: 

Brethren  in  unity  together  blent. 
And  in  their  joint  embrace  the  stranger  holding — 
Stranger  no  more !  for  love  all  hearts  is  moulding 

To  heavenly  harmony,  and  upward  eyes 

Together  gase  on  Science,  from  the  skies 
Her  glorious  scroll  of  starry  truth  unfolding. 
Yet  mingles,  too,  a  feeling,  sad  though  sweet : 

Life  passes  on — and  while  old  hopes  decay, 

Old  iriends  grow  dear,  and  dearer  every  day ; 
Thus,  with  a  deepening  tenderness  we  greet 

Those  whom  we  can,  while  some  are  far  away. 
And  some  on  earth  we  never  more  shall  meet. 

W.  R*  H« 

Augitft,  1813. 
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MODE&N   CONCILIATIOX — MB.    HALLS   LETTE&  TO   TUE   TEMPERANCE   SOCIETIES.^ 


Although  this  pamphlet  can  do  no 
more  mischief  than  may  be  effected  by 
sixteen  pages  of  not  very  remarkable 
writing,  we  notice  it  for  a  reason 
which,  we  trust,  the  reader,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  will  consider  sufficient. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  summer  we 
received,  in  our  private  capacity,  a 
printed  circular,  which  had  been  writ- 
ten by  a  nobleman  with  whom  we 
had  no  personal  acquaintance,  dis- 
closing a  project,  upon  which  'the 
noble  lord  seemed  to  have  expended 
much  thought,  and  of  the  success  of 
which  he,  evidently,  entertained  confi- 
dent expectations.  The  project  was  a 
scheme  for  influencing  the  minds  of 
the  Irish  people  at  large,  and  turning 
the  thoughts  of  one  portion  of  them 
from  "  Repeal,"  through  the  operation 
of  the  press.  Newspapers,  magazines, 
reviews,  pamphlets,  were  to  be  engaged 
in  this  moral  campaign.  Some  writers 
were  to  be  persuaded,  some  paid,  to 
render  their  services, — and  tracts  ar- 
gumentative, affectionate,  witty,  and 
wise,  were  to  be  circulated  in  such 
abundance,  and  so  well  directed  through 
the  atmosphere  of  public  opinion,  that 
things  of  evil  tendency  were  to  fade  or 
disappear,  and  wholesome  influences 
alone  to  be  exerted  upon  Irish  so- 
ciety. For  carrying  this  project  into 
effect,  pecuniary  contributions  were 
required.  The  nobleman  whose  signa- 
ture was  subscribed  to  the  letter,  un- 
dertook to  preside  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  which  his  epistolary 
application  was  designed  to  raise.  He 
would  engage  writers  by  whom  Re- 
pealers were  to  be  dissuaded  from 
their  pernicious  enterprises  :  he  would 
select  or^'ans  and  devise  contrivances 
through  which  argument  and  persua- 
sion were  to  reach  the  minds  for  which 
they  were  designed.  Upon  such  agen- 
cies he  would  expend  prudently  the 
funds  placed  at  his  disposal>-and  (an- 
ticipating probably  that  the  donations 
in  aid  of  his  scheme  might  not  be  suffi- 
ciently liberal)  should  the  funds  prove 


inadequate,  from  his  own  private  re* 
sources  he  would  supply  the  deficiencj. 

We  did  not  approve  of  the  scheme, 
and  we  had  not  such  confidence  in  the 
noble  projector  as  might  reconcile  us 
to  it.  We  believed  his  intentions  to  be 
good,   we  knew  his  reputation  to  be 
honorable,  but  we  had  never  seen  anr 
proof  that  his  knowledge  of   Ireland 
was  extensive  or  correct.     We   were 
aware  that  he  had  opportunities    of 
knowing  something  of  what  was  worst 
in  this  country,  most  disorderly,  most 
disaffected,  most  inveterately  hostile  to 
British  connection :  but  we  were  con- 
vinced that  he  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  those  parts  of  Ireland  where  justice 
and  law  prevail  with  least  impediment 
— that  he  did  not  understand  the  loyal 
and  stalworth  portion  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, upon  which  in  her  sorest  emer- 
gency  England  may  repose  a  well- 
placed  reliance.     It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  what  was  our  part  in  this 
affair.     A  scheme  to  set  up  an  editor 
or  pamphleteer-general  for  Irish  affairs, 
deposing  the  recognised  directors  or 
representatives  of  public  opinion,  we 
believed  to  be  impracticable  for  good, 
and  it  was  not  recommended  to  us  by 
the  qualities  of  the  highly-respectable 
individual  who  proposed  it,  nor  by  the 
epistle  in  which  he  volunteered  to  as- 
sume to  himself  the  control  of  elements, 
wayward,  perilous,  and  mighty,  almost 
as  those  of  physical  nature,  in  a  tone 
which  seemed  to  intimate  that  his  pur- 
pose of  controlling  and  managing  the 
press,  should  be  regarded  as  a  conde- 
scen.sion,  not  an  ambition. 

We  did  not  take  any  public  notice 
of  the  noble  lord's  letter.  Under  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  received  it, 
there  was  no  obligation  to  secrecy,  but 
there  was,  we  imagined,  no  necessity 
for  exposure.  We  did  not  promote 
the  scheme,  and  we  did  not  speak  of 
it,  thinking,  indeed,  that  it  would  prove 
abortive,  and  having  reason  to  believe 
that  the  noble  individual  by  whom  it 
was  to  be  directed  had  found  an  occu- 


*  A  Letter  to  Irish  Temperance  Societies  concerning  the  present  state  of  Ire« 
land,  and  its  connexion  with  England,  by  S.  C.  Hall,  Esq.    London,  How.  1643. 
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pat  ion  more  worthy  of  him,  and  to 
which  we  hoped  he  would  prove  more 
competent.  Recently,  we  have  been 
shaken  in  our  security.  Some  suspi- 
cious pamphlets — some  articles  in  the 
public  press,  have  alarmed  us;  and  we 
have  thought  it  not  out  of  our  sphere 
to  make  the  reader  aware  of  our  secret, 
in  order  that,  when  he  reads  in  the  daily 
or  periodical  press,arguments  or  sugges- 
tions alien  from  the  well-known  prin- 
ciples of  the  organ  which  gives  them 
publicity,  he  may  not  immediately  con- 
clude that  an  enemy  has  taken  per- 
manent possession  of  a  conservative 
post,  but  rather  may  hope  that  in  an 
unguarded  or  a  drowsy  moment,  (bonus 
dormitat  Homerus,)  when  the  warder 
nodded  on  his  watch,  strange  lips  gave 
breath  to  his  trumpet  of  alarm,  and 
the  sounds  it  uttered  were  uncertain. 

Whether  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall's  "  Letter 
to  ^ish  Temperance  Societies,"  bo  one 
of  those  productions  for  which  this 
country  is  indebted  to  the  entei^prising 
nobleman  who  would  suppress  Kepeal 
agitation  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  press,  although  it  appears  to  us 
to  bear  evidence  of  such  an  origin, 
we  cannot  confidently  affirm  or  deny. 
If  it  has  been  the  spontaneous  offspring 
of  the  writer's  own  mind,  it  should 
serve  to  diminish  our  repugnance  to 
the  scheme  we  have  complained  of,  by 
giving  proof  that  there  needs  no  system 
or  combination  of  forces  to  produce 
writings,  of  which  the  mischief  shall  be 
co-extensive  with  the  circulation.  Mr. 
Hall's  pamphlet,  however,  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  production,  (a  little  exag- 
gerated indeed,)  which  we  should  have 
expected  to  issue  from  the  laboratory 
of  the  noble  projector ;  and  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  a  very  bad  class  we  shall 
expend  a  few  paragraphs  on  it. 

The  "Letter  to  the  Irish  Tempe- 
rance Societies"  begins  with  an  asser- 
tion of  the  writers  title  to  their  confi- 
dence. He  has  served  their  country 
by  praising  them.  He  removed  preju- 
dices against  the  temperance  societies 
and  their  great  founder  or  promoter. 
He  induced  England  to  believe  repre- 
sentations in  their  favour,  and  to  look 
with  hope  on  prophecies  of  the  good 
they  wore  to  accomplish.  His  pro- 
phecies and  promises  to  England,  he 
now  admits  and  proclaims,  were  un- 
true. They  had  however,  been,  until  time 
had  tried  them,  successful.  Under  the 
favour   they  filched   from     England, 


and  through  the  triumph  they  won  for 
"  that  great  and  good  man  who  was,'* 
he  says,  "legenerating  Ireland,"  the 
"members,  of  the  temperance  socie- 
ties have  more  than  doubled."  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Mr.  Hall  of  1840, 
the  cause  of  temperance  societies  and 
that  of  British  connection  in  Ireland 
would  seem  to  be  the  same.  In  the  year 
1 843  he  is  a  corrected  though  scarcely  an 
improved  man.  The  progress  of  the 
temperance  societies  has  been  found 
concurrent  with  that  of  Repeal ;  and 
many  a  monster-meeting  has  given 
warning  that  the  promises  to  Eng- 
land three  years  ago  are  not  likely 
now  to  be  repeated  with  advantage. 
"  What  does  me"  Mr.  Hall  ?  He 
turns  from  England  to  the  tempe- 
rance repealers.  He  tells  them,  not 
certainly  in  these  words  : — "Three 
years  since  I  made  false  promises  re- 
specting you,  which  England  believed, 
and  of  which  you  have  had  the  bene- 
fit— now  I  make  statements  respecting 
England  to  you,  which  you  owe  me 
the  favour  to  receive  as  truth.  By 
belying  my  predictions,  yon  have 
abridged  my  occupation  among  the 
Saxon — admit  me  to  a  sphere  of  ex- 
ertion which  may  prove  profitable 
among  the  Celt."  Such  is  in  substance 
Mr.  Hall's  plea  for  a  favourable  hear- 
ing. He  has  misled  England  for  the 
benefit  of  the  societies  ne  addresses. 
The  return  he  expects  is,  that  the 
societies  will  consent  to  be  led  by  him 
for  the  benefit  of  England. 

It  is  true  Mr.  Hall  wbhes  to  impress 
upon  his  temperance  allies  that  his 
advice  will  be  for  their  benefit,  as  well 
as  for  that  of  England;  but,  in  as 
much  as  their  hopes  and  expectations 
from  repeal  are  such  as  have  either 
evaded  his  observation  or,  at  least,  are 
not  contemplated  in  his  argument,  his 
admonitions,  (even  if,  which  is  very 
doubtful,  they  are  read,)  can  have  little 
weight  with  them.  He  holds  out  to  them 
assurances  of  moderate  rents  and  good 
wages.  They  expect,  should  the  re- 
peal scheme  prosper,  abolition  of  rents 
and  all  other  debts — release  from  ser- 
vile labour.  Mr.  Hall's  strictures  do 
not  reach  the  mystery  of  the  repeal 
agitation,  and  his  advice  must  therefore 
fall  ineffectually  on  the  repealer. 

But  our  main  objection  to  this 
daring  letter  is  of  a  wholly  different 
description.  However  little  Mr.  Hall 
may  be  aware  of  the  fact,  there  is  a 
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body  of  loyal  men,  not  less  than  a 
million  and  a-half>  probably  exceeding 
two  millions,  in  Ireland.  The  scheme 
of  conciliation  is  imperfect,  which  does 
not  embrace  this  high-souled  portion 
of  our  people :  the  scheme  which,  (in 
its  incautious  eagerness  to  win  another 
portion,)  would  wrong  or  insult  it,  can 
only  do  harm. 

Mr.  Hall  addresses  the  temperance 
societies  precisely  as  if  they  only,  and 
those  who  were  of  like  politics  with 
them,  constituted  the  Irish  people. 
He  writes  to  them  '<  of  the  accursed 
penal  laws,"  '*  these  abominable  laws 
known  and  execrated  as  penal  laws." 
He  desires  them  to  remember  **  their 
altered  position,  masters  where  they 
were  wont  to  serve ;  giving  laws  where 
they  had  been  for  centuries  treated 
with  obloquy."  Did  Mr.  Hall,  him- 
self, remember,  as  he  wrote  thus,  the 
^'altered  position**  of  the  Irish  Protes- 
tants ?  Did  he  know  that  those  harsh 
laws  which  he  pronounced  **  accursed," 
<*  abominable,"  "  execrated,*'  were  laws 
under  which  Ireland  was  long  prospe- 
rous and  peaceful — laws  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they 
were  passed,  justified,  or,  at  least,  ex- 
cused, by  necessity  and  by  example, 
mitigated  by  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land, through  a  clement  administration 
of  them  while  they  were  in  force,  re- 
laxed by  them  as  soon  as  remission 
seemed  safe,  and  every  trace  of 
them  swept  away,  on  the  faith  of 
promises  no  better  kept  than  those 
made  by  Mr.  Hall  to  England  on  be- 
half of  the  temperance  societies? 
Does  Mr.  Hall  know  that  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland  are  still  smarting  un- 
der a  sense  of  treachery  and  wrong  ? 
and,  however  little  sympathy  writers  of 
his  dashing  description  may  have  with 
the  betrayed — does  he  think  it  would 
be  amiss  to  be  a  little  less  rude  in  his 
language,  when  offending  even  against 
the  prejudices  of  a  body  who,  what- 
ever their  errors,  have  proved  them- 
selves fast  friends  of  the  cause  ho  pro- 
fesses to  advocate  ?  We  enter  into  no 
refutation  of  his  arguments— no  expo- 
sure of  the  unsoundness  of  his  politi- 
cal speculations.  Language  so  un- 
measured as  his,  betrays  sufficiently 
the  writer's  unacquaintance  with  his 
subject ;  and  ignorance,  we  can  assure 
him,  is  not  the  mother  of  conciliation. 
If  he  hope  to  ingratiate  himself  into 
*^Q  confidence  of  Roman   Catholics 


by  intemperance  and  exaggeration,   be 
will  fail — they  have  baa  ''somewhat 
too  much  of  this"  kind  of  eloquence  ; 
and  if  they  do  not  say,  they  will    looky 
with  a  roguish  leer,  the  *qwere  pere^ 
gnnum'  of  the  ancient  Roman,  moder- 
nised  into  the  ''  connu"  of  the  Gsunins 
of  Paris.     If  Mr.  HaU  think  it  &  li^t 
thing,  or  an  expedient,  to  insult    faia 
brother-Protestants,  wa  trust  that,  at 
least,    he  has  not  power  to  irritate 
them.     His  individual  opinion,  nnfa- 
vourable  and  unjust  as  it  may  he,    is 
not  insupportable,  and  if  he  be  one   of 
the  agents  employed  in  that  scheme, 
which  we  have  already  made  known  to 
our  readers,  we  have  hope  that   the 
mani^ers  of  the  system  will  see  that 
''  letters"  like  Mr.  HalFs  can  serve  no 
honest  purpose,  and  that  they  will  either 
admonish  him  to  be  more  temperate  in 
his  expressions,  less  enterprising  in  his 
statements,  or  else  will  change   their 
hand  altogether. 

A  single  extract  is  all  we  shall  offer 
as  our  justification  for  far  more  seve- 
rity than  appears  in  our  strictures  on 
Mr.  Hall's  brochure: — 

**  I  was  in  Cork  on  the  1st  of  Jaly 
last.  On  the  evening  of  that  eventful 
day,  I  walked  through  its  principal 
street.  Twenty  years  had  passed  since 
I  had  been  there  before.  Well  did  I  re- 
member its  aspect  then.  At  the  end  of 
that  street  was  an  equestrian  statue; 
and  at  one  side  of  it  was  a  large  mansion 
of  red  brick.  On  the  1st  of  July — in 
old  times — ^that  house  was  illuminated 

from    attic  to  kitchen;    sky-rockets 

tokens  of  rejoicing — ascended  from  its 
roof.  It  was  the  club-house  of  the  (so 
called)  *FriendIy  Brothers,'  who  elected 

the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Cork 

and  among  whom  a  Roman  Catholic 
gentleman  would  not  have  stood  the  re- 
motest chance  of  admission.  The  sta- 
tue was — on  this  "glorious  anniversary" 
— decorated  with  oraneo  flowers  and 
orange  ribbons.  Crowds  of  men  and 
boys  assembled  round  it,  firing  pistols, 
squibs,  and  crackers  ;  they  were  all  of 
one  mind — and  that  a  most  unhappy 
one.  On  such  occasions,  it  would  have 
been  absolutely  unsafe  for  any  Roman 
Catholic  to  have  passed  along  that 
street.  This  was  in  the  South  1  How 
was  it  in  the  North  ?  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  a  picture — with  which  every  man 
and  woman  in  Ireland,  above  the  age  of 
twenty,  is  thoroughly  acquainted.  The 
statue  and  house  are  there  still.  On 
the  1st  of  July,  1843,  the  one  looked 
lonely  and  the  other  desolate.     The 
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major  and  corporation  of  the  city  are 
(chiefly)  Roman  Catholics,  the  chosen  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  people ;  and  man  or 
boy  who  wore  an  orange  lily  in  his  hat 
"Would  have  had  his  head  broken  before 
he  had  walked  a  dozen  steps ;  and  after- 
wards have  been  consi?nea  to  prison  to 
take  his  trial  for  a  misdemeanour." 

The  conclusion  of  this  paragraph, 
we  are  to  suppose,  is  the  truth.  It  is 
a  passage  in  which  Mr.  Hall  reminds 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  their  present 
estate,  and  of  the  dispositions  in  which 
they  enjoy  their  freedom  and  ascen- 
dancy. In  the  city  of  Cork,  governed 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  mayor  and  corpo- 
ration, if  a  Protestant  man,  or  hoy^ 
wore  an  orange  lily  in  his  hat,  he 
would  be,  first,  abandoned  to  the 
fury  of  a  rude  and  cruel  populace,  and 
then,  if  he  survived  their  brutality, 
would  be  imprisoned,  and  prosecuted 
in  a  court  of  law.  We  should  not 
seek  to  palliate  the  imprudence  or 
wickedness  of  a  Protestant  who  of- 
fended in  the  manner  supposed  by  Mr. 
Hall.  We  should  not  deprecate  the 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  him  by 
due  course  of  law  ;  but  we  certainly 
do  not  think  it  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation to  the  good  citizens  of  Cork, 
that  the  ruffian- violence  of  which  Mr. 
Hall  writes  with  such  a  gusto,  should  be 
permitted  to  run  riot  in  their  streets ; 
and  we  think  it  most  discreditable  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who  have  been 
BO  highly  favoured,  to  merit,  even  in 
the  remotest  degree,  the  representa- 
tion so  confidently  and  jauntily  given 
of  them  bv  their  Brompton  friend  and 
correspondent. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  passage 
to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  we 
boldly  pronounce  of  the  preceding  por- 
tion of  the  paragraph,  that  it  is  utterly, 
and,  we  beheve,  inexcusably  untrue — 
**  Absolutely  unsafe  for  any  Roman 
Catholic  to  have  passed  along  the 
streets  of  Cork  in  the  year  1823  1  !"_ 
still  more  unsafe,  it  is  insinuated,  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  1  Unsafe  during 
the  viceroyalty  of  Lord  Wellesley  I^ 
while  Lord  Piunkett  was  attorney-ge- 
neral, while  Pastorini  was  in  rapid 
circulation  throughout  the  land,  and 
Prince  Hohenlohe  was  working  mira- 
cles, and  Doctors  Murray  and  Doyle 
writing  their  well-rememnered  Pasto- 
rals, and  Mr.  O'Connell's  agitation 
unbridled,  and  the  Ribbon  conspiracy 
meditating  the  utter  extirpation  of 
Protestants  I    Unsafe  at  that  time  for 


Roman  Catholics,  on  July  1,  to  walk 
the  streets  of  Cork,  or  of  any  other 
town  in  Ireland  I — and  this  a^rmed 
not  as  of  an  isolated  instance  of  law- 
lessness, but  as  a  fair  example  of  the 
state  of  the  times  1  What  can  Mr. 
Hall  mean  ?  We  will  not  venture  to 
affirm.  He  must  have  retained,  we 
imagine,  some  very  misty  recollections 
of  past  years,  and  seen  objects  in  a 
medium  corresponding  to  that  state  of 
hazy  weather  m  which,  by  the  bodily 
senses, 

"  8o  often  b  »  bodi  m^iUltwl  a  bt».** 

And  what  is  the  reason  of  his  sneer 
against  the  Friendly  Brothers  Society* 

«  The  club-house  of  the  (so  calUd) 
'Friendly  Brothers/  who  elected  the 
mayor  and  corporation  of  Cork,  and 
among  whom  a  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
man would  not  have  stood  the  remotest 
chance  of  admission." 

We  shall  offer  no  comment  on  the 
sneer  with  which  this  passage  is  ffraced* 
On  the  statement  contained  in  it — the 
charge  of  excli^iveness — ^we  shall  ob- 
serve merely,  that  Major  Brvan,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  conspicuous,  it  u  well 
known,  in  the  movements  of  his  party, 
tooi  a  Friendly  Brother.  He  never, 
we  believe,  withdrew  from  the  bodv, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  he  would 
not,  were  Mr.  Hall's  statement  true, 
insult  his  co-religionists  and  disgrace 
himself,  by  continuing  amongst  its 
members.  But  this  is  idle.  Were 
Mr.  Hall's  statement  true,  neither 
Major  Bryan  nor  any  other  Roman 
Catholic  could  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  withdrawing.  The  statement 
is  not  true. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  whole  passaffo 
we  have  selected  is  more  censurable  for 
the  indiscretion,  if  not  malevolence, 
that  appears  through  it,  than  even  for 
its  falsehood.  To  congratulate  the 
temperance  repealers  of  Cork  on  the 
impunitv  with  which  they  xs^j  maltreat 
and  maim  any  unfortunate  Protestant 
who  should  offend  their  taste — and  to 
enhance  this  felicitv  by  a  striking  con- 
trast— calling  to  the  remembrance,  or 
rather  exhibiting  to  the  fancy,  of  the 
Repeal  champions,  a  time  when  he  tells 
them  they  could  not  pass  in  safety 
through  streets  where  it  is  no wtheir wont 
to  play  the  ruffian.  Is  this  what  Mr 
Hall  terms  **  conciliation  ?*'  Does  he  hr' 
it  honourable^  or  just,  or  wisej  thu' 
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"  pat  on  the  back/*  as  it  were»  wretches 
drunk  with  power,  ready  to  exercise 
their  dastard  ferocity  upon  man  or 
child — does  he  hold  it  right  to  saj^  in 
substance,  to  savages  like  these>  *<  it  is 
but  twenty  years,  since,  if  you  walked 
those  streets,  you  would  have  no  pro- 
tection in  the  law  against  the  men  who 
were  then  your  masters,  and  who  are 
now  surrendered  to  your  power."  If 
this  were  truth,  would  not  a  merciful 
roan  conceal  it  ?  How  can  any  man 
hope  to  be  pardoned,  who  utters  such 
an  incendiary  suggestion?  If  Mr. 
Hall  said  that  there  was  an  occasion 
upon  which  Protestants  who  celebra- 
ted the  July  anniversaries,  dishonoured 
them,  we  could  understand  him,  and 
think  it  possible  that  he  was  not  alto* 
gether  without  evidence  to  support  his 
assertion ;  but  to  cite  the  one  dis- 
gracefiil  fact  as  a  characteristic  speci- 
men of  the  times  he  writes  of,  is  a  crime 
for  which  there  is  no  excuse  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstances  of  either 
the  present  times  or  the  past. 

We  are  heartily  tired  of  our  task, 
and  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
subject  of  it.  Mr.  Hairs  **  Letter  to 
Temperance  Societies"  is  a  wantonly 
wicked  production.  It  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  effect  one  possible  good,  and 
it  is  conceived  and  executed  m  a  spirit 
which  the  loyal  men  of  Ireland  must 
feel  to  be  extremely  irritating.  With 
a  most  perverse  adroitness,  Mr.  Hall 
has  contrived  to  offend  and  provoke 
all  classes  upon  whose  loyalty  the 
crown  would  be  justified  in  relying, 
and  to  encourage  in  their  lawless  de- 
signs, the  masses,  whose  disaffection  is 
to  be  feared.  He  reminds  them  how 
much  they  have  obtained  in  recent 
times — how  much  they  were,  as  he  af- 
firms, oppressed  and  wronged  in  the 
times  of  old — he  thus  prepares  them  for 
the  agitators,  who  will  take  advantage 
of  his  representations,  and  will,  if  they 
permit  them  to  be  read,  argue  from 
them  that,  while  Roman  Catholics  were 
patient  and  submissive  to  the  laws, 
they  were  cruelly  oppressed  and 
wronged-~and  that  the  seasons  of 
agitation,  disorder,  and  crime,  were 
those  in  which  England  was  persuaded 
to  do  them  justice.  The  time  of  their 
tranquillity  was  the  time  of  those  penal 
laws,  of  which  Mr.  Hull  appears  to  exe- 
crate and  abhor  the  remembrance^- 
the  period  marked  by  a  series  of  con- 
cessions, in  which  their  rights  were 
^adually,  little  by  little,  yielded  to 
m,  was  the  period  also  marked  in 


blood  by  their  exces.<;es — the  penoi 
during  which  a  conspiracy  fur  the  m^ 
verance  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain, 
and  for  the  extermination  of  Protestants 
was  known  to  be  in  terrific  operatioa. 
Mr.  Hall's  pamphlet  states  the  pr«- 
mises  from  which  agitators  can  reason 
to  conclusions  like  these,  and,  inas- 
much as  he  instructs  the  repealers, 
that  they  have  still  ''wrongs  to  be 
redressed,"  he  furnishes  grounds  for 
applying  such  conclusions  to  practical 
uses.  The,  argument,  as  made  out 
between  Mr.  Hall  and  the  agitators 
as  addressed  to  the  repeal^^,  maj  be 
thus  stated  :—* You,  repealers,  belong 
to  a  people  who  were  oppressed,  in- 
sulted, and  most  grossly  wronged,  so 
long  as  they  were  obedient  to  the  laws 
and  dutiful  to  the  sovereign, — who  ob- 
tained their  rights,  or  such  portion  of 
them  as  they  now  enjoy,  only  hj  vio- 
lence, or  in  seasons  of  conspiracy  and 
insurrection.  Rights  are  still  withheld 
from  them — ^they  still  "  have  wrongs 
to  be  redressed."  Thus  far,  Mr.  Hall 
and  the  agitator,  harnessed  in  the  same 
falsehood,  run  amicably,  side  by  side. 
How  is  redress  to  be  attained  ?  Here 
the  associates  may  divide: — the  ar- 
gument, however,  is  all  with  the 
agitator. 

Upon  the  want  of  wisdom,  and  ge- 
nerosity, and  justice,  manifested  to- 
wards the  loyal  men  of  Ireland — the 
adoption  of  the  tone  einployed  by  a^- 
tators  and  repealers — **  God  grant  that 
the  fierce  spirits  of  the  black  north 
may  be  held  in,  now,  and  for  ever" — 
**  and  the  yeomanry,  craving  to  be  let 
loose :"  on  the  spirit  in  which  expres- 
sions like  these  are  applied  to  a  gallant 
race,  who  have  no  worse  desire,  than 
to  defend  themselves,  and  support  the 
laws  of  their  country — (whose  for- 
bearance, under  circumstances  of  ex- 
treme difficulty,  won  the  warm  eulo- 
gies of  Wellington,  and  Lyndhurst, 
and  Brougham,  and  Peel,  and  a  host 
of  statesmen,  whose  names  are  honour, 
and  whose  praise  is  renown) — we  make 
no  further  observation.  If  Mr.  Hall 
has  written  on  his  own  account,  his 
strictures  may  be  left  without  a  com- 
ment— he  was  not  worthy  to  know  the 
men  whom  he  has  calumniated.  If  he 
has  written  as  one  of  the  agents  em- 
ployed to   carry  out   Lord  *s 

scheme,  we  warn  the  noble  lord,  that, 
in  the  employment  of  such  men,  he  is 
abusing  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and 
betraying  the  cause  of  which  he  has, 
too  rashly,  assumed  to  be  the  patron. 
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